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The  Women  of  the  Bible  in  Modern  Art. 


By   Austin    Chester. 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
the  art  of  nations  was  still  designed 
on  classical  lines,  tlie  Cliristian  Church 
prohibited  the 
painting  of  figure- 
subjects  on  the 
walls  of  her 
buildings,  but,  as 
Professor  Middle- 
ton  and  William 
Morris  explain, 
the  prohibition 
was  in  vain:  "The 
double  desire, 
both  for  t  h  e 
artistic  eifect  of 
painted  walls  and 
for  the  religious 
teaching  afforded 
by  the  pictorial 
representation  of 
sacred  scenes  and 
the  celebration  of 
the  Sacraments, 
was  too  strong. 
In  spite  of  the 
zeal  of  bishops 
and  others,  who 
sometimes  with 
their  own  hands 
defaced  the  pic- 
tures of  Christ  on 
the  w^alls  of  the 
churches,  in  spite 
of  threats  of  ex- 
communication, 
the  forbidden 
paintings  by 
degrees  became 
more  numerous, 
till  the  walls  of 
almost  every 
church  through- 
out Christendom 
were  decorated 
with  whole  series 
of  pictured  stories. 
■The  useless  pro- 
lyl b  i  t  io  n  w  a  s 
l^ecoming  obsolete 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centuiy. 
When  the  Byzantine  style  had  replaced  witli 
^iieractic  type  the  debased  Classic,  the  learned 
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From  the  stained  glass  cartoon  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Hueffer. 


Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  ordered  the  two 
basihcas,  which  he  h:id  built  at  Fondi  and 
Nola,  to  be  adorned  with  wall-paintings  of 

sacred  subjects, 
with  the  special 
object,  as  he  says, 
of  instructing  and 
refining  the  ignor- 
ant and  drunken 
people.  These 
painted  histories 
were,  in  fact,  the 
books  of  the  un- 
learned, and  we 
can  now  hardly 
realise  theii*  value 
and  importance  as 
the  chief  mode  of 
religious  teaching 
in  ages  Avhen  none 
but  the  clergy 
could  read  or 
write." 

F  r  0  m  that 
period  down  to 
the  present  tin^e. 
Biblical  themes 
ha\^e  never  ceased 
to  inspire  artists 
ecclesiastical  in 
sympathies  or 
solely  historical 
alike.  It  is,  in- 
deed, so  impos- 
sible to  overesti- 
mate the  influence 
of  the  Church  on 
mediaeval  and  Re- 
naissance art  that 
we  may  wonder 
whether  many  of 
the  world's  great- 
est painters  would 
have  left  us  pic- 
tures at  all 
they  lacked 
inspiration 
themes  from 
Christian  religion, 
0  r  w  0  u  1  d  not 
rather  have  sought  some  other  form  of  artistic 
expression. 

But  since  the  work  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
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past  is  accessible  bo  all,  afc  least  in  pliotograph 
iuid  engra\'ing;,  and  iu  in  numerable  books, 
^ve  liave  tlionght  it  of  interest  to  collect 
'tml  reproduce  some  of  the  many  modern 
lectures  based  on  the  Bible  story,  of  which 
the  originals  are,  for  the  most  part,  still  in 
pi'ivate  collections  or  otherwise  far  to  seek 
ui  any    accessible    form    of    reproduction. 


Heie,  then,  as  a  first  garner  from  a  mo^t 
fruitful  field,  is  a  selection  of  pictures 
in  wdiich  modern  artists  have  souglit  to 
visualise  for  us  the  AYomen  of  the  Bible. 
And  this,  at  least,  may  be  said  for  those 
who  have  dared  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Old  Masters,  that  they  have  spared  no 
kborir  of  research  to  re-create  as  accurately 
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asmayl)c  the  "  local  colour"  of  the  Biljlic.il 
luirnttive. 

A  iiaml)^r  of  fables  have  gathered  round 
the  simple  story  of  the  Creation  of  iVdaui 
and  Eve  as  tokl  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  it 
has  l)een  left  to  that  something  inspired 
which  appears  equally  in  art,  in  Milton's  and 
Schiller's  verse,  in  the 

paintings  of  old  and  .,  .-.  ;;-,;. 

modern  masters,  to 
create  for  u  s  a 
semblance  of  the 
scenes  of  those  early 
days  of  which  the 
first  chapters  of 
Genesis  are  bari'en. 
We  know  by  the 
Bible  that,  after  the 
Fall,  God  drove  our 
first  parents  from 
Paradise,  but  we 
know  httle,  Init  l)y 
the  means  of  art, 
of  the  "  charmed  and 
temperate  "  spaces  of 
their   lives   spent  in 


the   first   d 


ays 


Eden,  nothing  of  the 
overwhelming  horror 
they  must  have  felt 
as  the  result  of  their 
disobedience,  nothing 
of  the  passionate  grief 
and  desperate  awe 
tliey  must  have  ex- 
perienced on  first 
seeing  death. 

Diirer,  Ra])hael, 
H  u  her t  Yai  i  Ey ck , 
Rubens,  Paolo  Ucello, 
Perugino,  Francisco 
Albani,  Michael 
Augelo  • —  all  these 
great  men,  whose 
genius  was  a])oye 
even  their  res])ective 
periods,  liave  left  to  us 
illuminating  ideals 
of  Eve  in  her  state  of 
innocence  ;  and  we 
liave  bas-reliefs  l)y 
Jacops  della  Querela, 
and  engravings  by 
Albert  Diirer,  of  the 
temptation     and    the 


attracted    Titian,   Tintoretto,   and    Michael 
Coxcie. 

It  is  curious  that  both  painters  and  poets 
s'loild  invariably  depict  the  mother  of  men 
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same   period.      The 
expulsion,    however, 


witli  fair  hair,  for  although  the  geographical 
po-iition  of  Eden  has  b?en  sought  as  elaborately 
and  ingeniously  as  fruitlessly,  its  general 
position  is  assumed  as  east  of  the  place  where 
the  ]3ook  of  Genesis  was  written,  therefore  we 
must  equally  assume  that  our  "general 
mother  "  was  of  Eastern  type. 

A  n   i  m  p  o  r  t  a  n  t 
.:  •       work,       popularly 

known  as  RaphaeFs 
Bible,  in  the  loggia  of 
tlie  Vatican,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  ])een 
(lone  chiefly  by 
Giulio  l^ippi,  Raphael 
simply  giving  the 
design,  and  perhaps 
finally  retouching  to 
bring  it,  after  Pippi's 
work  was  done,  into 
conformation  witli  his 
own  style.  These 
cartoons  show  us  Eve 
being  brought  to 
Adam  l)y  Jehovah, 
and  she  stands  with 
her  hands  meekly 
folded  across  her 
l)reast  as  though  she 
said  — 

jNIy  author  and  disposer, 
wliat  thou  bJdd'st 

IJnarf^ued  1  obey.  So  (Jod 
ordains  : 

(iod  is  thy  law,  tliou  mine. 

In  this  series  there 
is  shown  the  expul- 
sion from  Eden— a 
later  scene  of  Eve 
spiiming  beneath  a 
tree,  with  Cain  and 
Abel  about  her  knees, 
whilst  Adam,  heavy 
of  heart,  is  at  work 
tilling  the  soil. 

F  0  r  d  M  a  d  o  x 
l^rown,  Sir  Edward 
li  u  1'  n  e  -J  one  s— o  n  e 
treated  the  expulsion 
with  pre-Raphaelite 
precision,  and  the 
other  fi'om  a  decora- 
ti\e  point  of  view. 
But  the  poignant  tragedy  of  the  expulsion 
has  been  more  dramatically  realised  in  modern 
times  by  both  A.  T.  Nowell  and  Abbey  Altson, 
who  have  followed  the  two  English  pre- 
Raphaelites  only  in  showing  the  vision  of 
angels  that  barred  the   return    into    Eden, 
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THE    WOMEN   OF  THE   BTBLE  IN   MODERN  ART. 


G.  F.  Watts,  wl lose  work  it  was  rarely 
possible  to  sever  from  the  spiritual,  has  left 
to  us  a  wonderful  vision  of  "  Eve  Repentant," 
and  Bongneiean  a  graplu'c  portrayal  of  her 
despair  wlien  she  first  looks  on  deatli.  PJve 
in  her  innocence  has  inspired  Mr.  George 
W.  Joy  for  one  of  his  most  gracious  studies. 
After  reading  of  Eve,  we  are  told  of  her 
sons  and  of  the  sons'  wives,  and  the  names 
of  their  sons  and  their  sons'  sons  ;  but  it  is 
not  until  the  days  of  Jiamech,  the  father  of 
Noah,  that  the  names  of  any  wives  are  men- 


tioned without  reference  to  tlieir  mothers, 
wives,  or  daughters,  and  tlien  we  come  to 
the  story  of  Sarah,  tlie  wife  of  Abraham, -and 
Haga,r,  her  maid  the  Pjgyptian.  And  the 
story  of  Hagar,  the  motlier  of  Al)ranrs  son 
Ishmael,  is  almost  as  familiar  to  us  in  pic- 
torial art  as  it  is  throngh  tlie  Avords  of  the 
Bible.  Here  for  a  period  tlie  modern  artist 
has  somewhat  strangely  stayed  his  hand  — 
perhaps  because  of  the  greatness  of  the  past, 
for  there  is  a  wonderful  ])ictui"e  ])y  A^andyck 
of  the  presentation  of  Hagar  to  Abram  ;  and 
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tioned.  Then  we  hear  of  the  two  wives  of 
Tiamech  tliat :  "  The  name  of  the  one  was 
Adah,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Zillah." 
And  we  like  to  think  that  Adah  and  Zillah 
Were  the  grandmothers,  or  great-grand- 
inothers,  of  the  maidens  in  Millais'  beautiful 
picture,  ''The  Eeturu  of  the  Dove  to  the 
-^fk,"  in  which  two  sweet-faced  women, 
scarce  out  of  girlhood,  welcome  "  the  wan- 
dering dove  "  that  could  find  no  home  on  the 
^ace  of  the  waters. 
Ten  lineal  descendants  of  Noah  are  men- 


another  by  Rubens  of  a  later  moment,  that 
in  which  Sarai,  as  the  Bible  explains,  "  dealt 
hardly "  with  Hagar,  who  "  fled  from  her 
face." 

The  next  scene  of  the  drama,  that  in 
which  the  messenger  of  God  tells  Abram 
that  to  Sarai  shall  be  born  a  son,  is  one  of 
the  scenes  in  Raphael's  Bible,  and  of  this 
moment  Murillo  has  left  U3  two  versions ; 
and  so,  too,  has  Rembrandt. 

Then  comes  the  moment  of  Hagar's  expul- 
sion, which  w^as  painted  by  Pierre  Erancesco 
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Molci,  bj  Giovanni  Barbieri,  who  is  known  as 
Gruercino  because  of  bis  squint,  and  Adrian 
yaw  der  Werff. 

With  the  theme  of  Hagar's  banishment 
the  modern  painter  again  becomes  a  dih'gent 
searcher  of  the  Scriptures.  The  favourite 
moment  in  the  story,  chosen  for  dehneation 
by  liim,  is  that  which  shows  the  wanderings 
of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness.  A 
fine  picture  by  J.  C.  Cazin,  one  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Frencli  exponents  of  Biblical 
history,  show^s  the  mother  and  son  in  the  last 
straits  of  starvation,  Hagar  hiding  her  face 
from  the  entreaties  of  Ishmael,  who  is  too 
young  to  comprehend  the  full  horror  of  their 


])light.  Philip  H.  Calderon  deviates  from 
this  situation  to  show  Hagar  alone  l)y  the 
fountain  of  water,  and  at  the  moment  when 
the  Angel  of  the  Ijord  is  about  to  address 
her,  and  Gustave  Fried  rich  Papperitz  intro- 
duces an  angel  into  his  picture.  Of  the  work 
of  modern  men  on  this  theme,  the  painting 
by  George  Hitchcock  may  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  for  utter  pathos.  Mr. 
J.  Doyle  Penrose  has  done  a  powerful,  if  some- 
what theatrical,  picture  of  Hagar  with  arms 
raised  as  though  in  her  despair  to  strike  the 
rock  beneath  the  shadow  of  which  the  young 
Ishmael  lies  exhausted. 

Of   Lot   and   his   daus^hters   there   is   an 
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etching  by  Rembrandt,  wliich  preservx'S  the 
design  of  a  lost  picture,  but  the  subject  of 
Lot  and  Lot's  wife  has  not  proved  a  plentiful 
source  of  inspiration  ;  and  since  talent  can 
rarely  be  exercised  with  profit  nnless  the 
theme  and  the  painter  are  at  one,  the  pictures 
of  Paolo  Veronese,  Gruercino,  Rubens,  Gozzoh, 
and  Guido  Reni  remain  the  only  ones  of  note 
which  chronicle  the  tragedy.  But  in  the  story 
of  Rebekah  many  a  man's  talent  has  shaped 
a  successful  course,  from  Murillo,  Guido  Reni, 
Poussin,  Veronese,  and  Gozzoli,  dow^n  to  a 
number  of  modern  men  who  have  retold  the 
story  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Bethuel. 
Notably  from  the  latter  we  have  William 
Hilton's  "  Rebekah  at  the  Well,"  and  '•  The 


Meetino"  of  Re})ekah  and  Eliezer,"  by 
Frederick  Goodall. 

The  next  scene  of  courtship  commemorated 
in  paint  is  that  in  which  Jacob,  the  best 
beloved  of  his  parents,  after  supplanting  his 
brother  in  their  parent's  blessing— a  theme 
admirably  treated  by  Murillo  in  one  of  his 
five  large  pictures  illustrating  the  life  of 
Jacob  —  seeks  his  Avife  from  amongst  the 
maidens  of  his  mother's  kin,  and  meets 
R; i ch el  at  the  wel  1.  A nd rea  Appian  i ,  G i ordan o, 
Claude, and  several  of  the  school  of  Giorgione 
painted  this  incident,  and  in  recent  times 
Mr.  H.  R.  Mileham  has  made  an  idyllic 
version  of  it. 

Rubens,    in    his   picture,   represetits   both 
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Rachel  find  Leali — the  gentle-eyed — as  in 
sumptuous  dress,  and,  thus  gowned,  thev 
seem  less  familiar  to  us  as  Biblical  characters 
than  in  the  gracious  simplicity  of  William 
l^jce's  picture  of  the  wooing  of  Rachel  by 
'Tacob,  or  in  "  Rachel  and  her  Flock,"  one  of 
the  best  of  Frederick  GoodalFs  many  pictures 
of  life  in  ancient  Palestine. 


"  The  Death  of  Rachel "  has  been  recorded 
in  a  fine  but  somewliat  conventional  work 
by  Giovanni  Cignaroli,  an  early  eighteenth 
century  artist,  and  the  tomb  of  Rachel  has 
inspired  the  brush  of  Mr.  Herbert  Schmalz. 

For  pictures  of  Potiphar's  wife  we  must 
still  refer  chiefly  to  the  Old  Masters,  but 
Jochebed,  the  mother  of  Moses,  Miriam,  the 
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prophetess,  his  sister,  and  Pharaoh's  daughter 
have  each  their  place  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  ; 
and  the  stoiy  of  the  prophet,  whicli  embraces 
the  actions  of  the  three  women,  is  told  in 
paint  with  graphic  power.  The  hiding  and 
finding  of  the  infant  Moses  has  been  painted 
bj  Rembrandt,  Veronese,  Giorgione,  Bone- 
fazio,  Poussin,  Rubens,  Delaroche,  Eugene 
Thirion,  Frederick  Goodall,  and,  but  the 
other  day,  by  Sir  Laurence  Alma  Tadema 
and  J.  Young  Hunter. 

Aliriam  lives  better  by  her  song  of  triumph 
than  by  lier  pictures,  as  far  as  the  Old 
Masters  are  concerned,    but    William   Gale, 


has  been  made  the  subject  of  many  a  picture, 
although  the  paint  of  neither  Vandyck,  Jan 
Victors,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Jan  Steen, 
Lucas  Kranach,  Turchi,  nor  the  fine  modern 
pictures  of  S.  J.  Solomon,  Heseltine,  and 
Mitrecey,  have  reached  quite  the  wonder- 
ful effect  of  Milton's  words  in  ''  Samson 
Agonistes." 

The  story  of  Ruth,  touched  throughout 
with  })eculiar  poetry,  has  lent  itself  to  varied 
illustration  :  and  strange  fancies,  quaint 
conceits,  subtle  moralising,  seem  to  have 
urged  each  separate  artist  to  work  out  for 
himself   In's   idea  of  the   Moabitish   woman. 
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Wilhelm  Heusel,  and  Sir  William  B.  Rich- 
mond, amongst  modern  artists,  have  painted 
lier. 

The  ensuing  Books  of  Laws  give  the 
artist  no  lieroine  to  portray,  but  Frederick 
Goodall  painted  a  gracefully  symbolical 
picture  of  a  young  Jewish  matron  making 
her  purificatory  offering  of  doves  in  the 
Tabernacle,  and  then  we  touch,  in  Judges,  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  of  all  Bible  stories,  that 
of  Jephthah's  daughter.  To  this  story  Karl 
Oesterley,  Charles  Lebrun,  Julius  Schrader, 
Millais,  T.  M.  Rooke,  Miss  Jessie  Macgregor, 
and  Burne- Jones  (in  a  stained-glass  window) 
have  each  given  pictorial  expression.     Delilali 


Murillo  painted  a  large  canvas  of  her  and 
Naomi  leaving  Moab,  and  the  modern  picture 
by  Philip  H.  Calderon,  which  deals  with  the 
same  point  of  the  story,  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  that  artist's  works. 
Calderon  has  left  us  no  fewer  than  three 
pictures  of  Ruth,  and  one  of  the  others 
shows  her  in  the  earlier  scene  of  her  story, 
'^  amid  the  alien  corn,"  the  moment  which 
both  Burne- Jones  and  Henry  Ryland  have 
more  recently  painted. 

There  is  a  clever  drawing  by  Alexander 
Bid  a  of  the  same  moment,  which  was 
chosen  for  portrayal  also  by  Julius  Hiibner 
and  Madame  Bouguereau.  and  the  figure  of 
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Xaomi  in  most  of  these  pictures,  if  it  has 
less  obvious  beauty  than  that  of  Euth,  has 
beauty  of  a  ty})e  that  grows  upon  us  as  does 
that  of  some  loved,  familiar  face.  Rutli 
gleaning  is  a  favourite  moment  in  the  story 
which  has  been  painted  by  Yandyck,  Poussin, 
Cabanel  (who  also ,  shows  Ruth  asleep), 
Bruck-Lajos,  and  T:  M:  Udoke.  Mr.  Eooke, 
in  an  interesting  triptych,  dias -also  depicted 
Naomi  nursing  the  child  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,j- 
whose  grandson  was  King  David.  Of;: 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  there  are 
curiously  few  pictures,  but  Mr.  F.  W.  \V. 
Topham  sliows  the  devoted  mother  dedicating 


of  their  work  is  in  no  way  lessened.  Twice 
Rembrandt  painted  her,  and  there  are 
pictures  of  her  by  Hans  Memling,  Carlo 
Maratti,  Francia  Bigio,  and  Falviatino. 

The  terrible  story  of  Rizpah,  shielding 
from  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  the  dead 
bodies  of  seven  of  the  sons  of  Saul,  has 
been  painted  with  e(iual  effect  by  George 
Becker  and  Lord  Leighton.  hi  the  story  of 
the  Women  of  tlie  Old  Testament  this  grim 
episode  comes  as  a  tragic  interlude  between 
the  story  of  Bathsheba  and  that  of  her  son, 
King  Solomon,  entertaining  the  Queen  of 
Shelni.    This  event  offered  a  scene  of  brilliant 
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son 


to     the    service    of     the 


her    infant 
Temple. 

Of  the  Witcli  of  Endor  we  know  nothing 
except  that  she  was  the  sorceress  whom  Saul 
consulted  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Gil  boa, 
in  wdiich  he  perished.  Rembrandt  painted  a 
picture  of  SauFs  anxious  visit,  and  Salvator 
Rosa  another,  and,  in  modern  days,  Mr.  Fred 
Appleyard  has  made  a  grimly  pow^erful 
version  of  this  episode,  whilst  between 
those  men  stands  the  w^ork  of  Benjamin  West. 

With  the  story  of  Bathsheba  a  more 
material  feeling  crept  into  the  painter's  art, 
but  as  her  history,  as  subject,  attracted  many 
of  the  best  men,  the  purely  artistic  quality 


colour,  of  which  Rubens,  Veronese,  Memling, 
and  Piero  della  Francisco  availed  tliemselves. 
One  modern  artist.  Sir  Edward  Foynter, 
as  did  his  four  great  predecessors  on  this 
theme, \  has  painted  the  Reception  of  the 
Queen  by  Solomon". . 

The  wife  of  Jeroboam  consulting  the 
blind  prophet  Ahijah  has  been  painted  by 
G.  Grenville  Maiiton,  and  Ford  Madox 
Browm  found  one  of  his  best  pictures  in  the 
story  of  the  widow  whose  son  was  restored 
to  life  by  Elijah.  Naaman's  wife  and  the 
little  Si^a-ian  maid  are  both  shown  us  by 
F.  W.  W.  Topham,  but  whilst  Jezebel  has 
attracted  the  talent  of  such  modern  painters 


-.<*-i    v  .ft. 


'HANNAH    DEDICATING    THE    INFANT    SAMUEL    AT    THE    TAliEKNACLE. 
By    Frank    W.    W.   Torn  am. 


From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Edwin  Darninj-Lawrence,  Bart. 


"THE    RESTORATION    OF    THE    WIDOW'S    SON    TO    LIFE    BY    ELIJAH.' 
By   Fokd  ^Iadox   Brown. 

From  the  orijinal  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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as  E.  H.  Corboiild,  Frank  Dicksee,  and 
T.  W.  Rooke,  the  stoiy  of  Esther  and 
Vashti,  touched  with  pre  -  eminence  bj 
Tintoretto  and  Paolo 
popularised  to  -  day  bj 
Ernest  Norm  and,  and 


Veronese, 
Edward 


has   been 
Arinitage, 


Julius  Schrader. 

The  Avomen  nn- 
named  individually  in 
the  concluding"  books 
of  the  Old  Testament 
who  have  supplied 
themes  to  the  modern 
artist  include  the 
Danghfcers  of  Judah 
in  captivity,  whom 
botli  Mr.  Arthur 
Hacker  a  n  d  M  i*. 
Herbert  Schmalz  have 
shown  in  their  sorrow 
"by  the  waters  of 
Babylon,"  and  the 
rebuke  of  the  women 
of  Babylon  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of 
Simeon  Solomon's 
most  impressive  pic- 
tures. ''  The  King's 
Daughter  "  of  the 
Psalmist,  witli  "  the 
damsels  that  bear  her 
company,"  lias  been 
3'adiantly  depicted  by 
both  Mr.  George  AV. 
Joy  and  Mi'.  Schmalz. 
The  women  of  the 
Apocrypha  are  repre- 
sented in  modern  art 
by  Judith,  Susannah, 
and  Cleopatra. 

We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitnde  to  the 
painters  whose  genius 
has  created,  as  it  were, 
a  practical  standpoint 
whence  to  show  us  the 
invisible,  for  events 
that  have  occurred  in 
religious  history  and 
those  who  liave  taken 
part  in  them  nuist  ever 
be  for  us  of  momen- 
tous interest.     When 


..--f^^ 


'  ST.    ANNA    AND 


THE    VIUGIN    .MAllY 
BY    C.     MiJLT.EK. 


Reproduced    hy   permission    of   the    Berlin   Photographic 

Company,  New  Bond  Street,   London,  W.,  owners   of   the 

copyright  and  publishers  of  the  large  plate. 


Ave  come  to  the  N 


ew 


Testament,  it  is  to  the  Renaissance — a  period 
^vhich,  at  its  zenith,  covered  the  years  that  lie 
Ijetween  1450  and  1530— that  we  have  to 
tnni  for  the  great  wealth,  of  pictures  of 
^vliich  the  subjects  chiefly '  treat  of  incidents 


in  which  the  women  of  the  New  Testament 

play  a  part. 

BotticeUi,  Raphael,  Perugino,  Lippo  Lippi, 

Ercoli  Grandi,  AlbertineUi,  liorenzo  di  Credi, 

Bartolommeo,  Correggio,  Titian,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  amongst  others, 
by  their  genius  have 
visualised  for  us  Anna, 
the  mother  of  Mary  ; 
Mary,  the  mother  of 
Christ  :  Mary,  the 
Magdalene;  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  mother  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  and 
they  then  found,  for 
all  time,  the  formula 
in  paint  which  is  held 
to  be  most  expressive 
of  the  characters  of 
each  of  the  Avomen 
they  depict.  We  so 
completely  recognise 
our  responsibility  to 
their  genius  that  those 
who  to-day  essay  to 
paint  these  holy 
Avomen  adhere  to  the 
type  so  rigorously  as 
to  lead  us  to  suppose 
it  irreverent  to  de- 
part from  these  laid 
down,  concrete  terms. 
Ih'owning  makes 
the  last  living  dis- 
ciple ask — 

'I'herc  is  left  on  cart'i 
No    one    nlivc    Avho    knew 

(consider  this)  — 
Saw    with     his    eves    .'ind 

handled  with  liis  hands 
'Ihat  which  Avas    from  the 

first,  The  AVord  of  Life  : 
How  will  it  be  Avhen  none 

more  saitli   "  I   saw  "  ? 

and,  as  though  in 
answer  to  the  un- 
ph  rased  question, 
there  arose  this  band 
of  Avonderf ul  pai nterSj 
which  almost  we  can 
liear,  paradoxically,  say 
to  posterity  :  "We 
found  you  blind,  Ave 
taught  you  how  to  see." 
Did  they  guess,  these  men  of  the  Renais- 
sance, that  their  inner  vision  Avas  to  be 
accepted  as  authoritati\^e  sight  ;  and  this, 
not  because  their  pictures  are  beautiful, 
not  because  art  with  them  was  a  service  in 
Avhich   they   used    brains,    eyes,    and   hands 


IN    <;IKL1I0<)1). 
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'THE    ANNUN'CIATION."      BY    ARTHUR    HACKKR,    A.R.A. 
From  the  oriyiml  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art, 


I'hoit)  hy\ 


THE     ADOKATION     OK    THK     MAGI. 

From  the  stained-glass  7vindoiv  in  Llandaf  Cathedral. 


[Alfred  Freke,  Cardiff. 

DANTK     (iAHllIKL     ROSSKTTI. 


simultaneously,  but  because  their  works  stand 
to  us,  to-day,  as  revealing  the  meaning  of 
things  pictured,  almost  we  might  suppose, 
iu  the  inspiration  of  their  occurrence  long 
centuries  before  ? 
The   art    rev^ulecl    in    the    painting    by 


Leonardo  da  Vinci  of  the  head  of  St.  Anna, 
the  w^oman  who,  as  the  mother  of  the  Yirgin 
Mary,  takes  chronological  precedence  of  all 
other  women  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, has,  in  full  measure,  the  transforming 
quality  which  Pnter  demanded  as  the  base  of 


THK     DAUGHTEIi 


lEKKERT    SCHMALZ. 


Fr(jm  the  picture  in  the  collection  of  Lawrence  F.  Gjers,  Esq.,  of  which  a  limited  number  of  artist's  proofs 
printed  in  colour  are  published  by  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed,  of  Bristol. 


artistic  genius.  I^eoiiardo  makes  this  face 
of  Anna  not  only  an  image  of  the  mysticism 
of  his  own  art,  but  makes  it,  with  its  eyes 
looking  through  Time  with  pitying  resigna- 
tion and  acceptance,  foresoe,  beyond  the 
moments  of  tlie  liappy  intercourse  of  her 
Divine  Grandchild  witli  His  mother,  the 
solemn  tragedy  of  Mount  Calvary. 

Titian  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie 
p'iinter  of  a  f I'esco  entitled  "  The  Meeting 
of  Joachim  and  Anna,"  which  is  on  the 
walls  of  tl]e  ]3aptistrj  ill  jbhe  Church  of  the 


Carmine  Padua.  It  is  damaged,  faded, 
but  in  its  more  Avonderfnl  parts  has  some- 
thing of  the  glory  of  that  message  Joachim 
in  his  old  age  is  bringing  to  his  wife. 

Thus  did  Anna  inspire  the  Old  Masters  ; 
yet  the  modern  painter  has  been  almost 
curiously  neglectful  of  her  theme,  the  French 
Tissot  and  Carl  MiiUer  the  German  artist 
being  almost  her  only  devotees. 

Probably  this  comparative  neglect  comes  of 
the  fact  that  Ave  read  in  the  New  Testament 
little  of  Anna  save  that    her    husband  Avas 


"MARY     >rAGDAr.KNE     AT     THE     DOOR     OF     SIMON     THE     riFARISKE."         HY     DANTE     GAKRIEF.     J{OSSETTI. 

From  the  i^hotograph  by  Mansell  ifc  Co.,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Joachim,  a  shepherd  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
living  in  Jerusalem  :  that  they  had  been  long 
married,  and  that  their  childlessness  was  a 
source  of  sorrow.  But  at  last  a  daughter  was 
born  to  them,  and  from  her  third  to  her 
twelfth  year  "  was  in  the  temple  as  if  she 
were  a  dove  that  dwelt  there." 

Of  "The  Girlhood  of  Mary,  Virgin," 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  has  left  a  picture 
"  permeated  with  an  earnestness  and  dignity 
that  at  once  appeal  to  those  open  to  such 
influences,"  and  in  his  "  Sonnets  for  Pictures  " 
be  applies  these  lines  to  his  subject :— - 


Thus  held  she  through  her  girlhood  ;   as  it  were 
An  angel-watered  lily,  that  near  God 
Grows,  and  is  quiet. 

The  same  sonnet  concludes  with  the  lines 
which  fit  his  picture  of  "  The  Annuncia- 
tion "  :— 

Till  one  dawn,  at  home, 
She  woke  in  her  white  bed,  and  had  no  fear 
At  all — yet  Avept  till  sunshine,  and  felt  awed  ; 
Because  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come. 

Both  these  pictures  show  the  tutelary  power 
of  the  younger  Raphael. 

In    far    other    spirit    has    Mr.    Herbert 
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Schmalz  treated  this  period  of  Mary's  life, 
for  this  artist,  with  his  zealous  interest  in 
the  local  colour  of  Palestine,  was  bound 
to  see  the  Virgin  as  a  beautiful  Eastern 
maid. 

It  is  difficult  in  a  short  article  even  to 
enumerate  the  modern  pictures  which  illus- 
trate the  different  scenes  in  the  Virgin's 
life:  but  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
those  which  treat  of  the  Annunciation  must 
be  considered  those  of  Rossetti,  Tissot, 
George  Hitchcock,  Robert  Anning  Bell,  and 
Arthur  Hacker. 


as  well  as  by  many  of  the  most  talented  of 
our  younger  painters. 

The  next  stage  in  the  Virgin's  life  is  shown 
in  a  beautiful  way,  in  modern  a^t,  by 
Holman  Hunt,  who  imagines  the  souls  of  the 
murdered  Innocents  hovering  around  the 
infant  Christ  on  His  journey  into  safety. 
The  Might  into  Egypt  is  generally  beheved 
in  the  West  to  have  occurred  a  few  days 
after  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  The  Eastern 
Churches,  on  the  other  hand,  extend  the 
interval  which  is  supposed  to  have  elapsed  to 
a  period  of  nearly  two  years. 


■■■-     'ft-*i^  ..  •>    -f^'.^-^ 
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"MAUY     AM)     ]\IAUTHA,    THK     SISTKUS    OK     I.AZAUL'S,    MIMSTKUING    TO     OUlt     J.OJtD     AT     BKTHANY." 

liV    KUGENE     BUliNA2<]3. 

Beproduced  by  i>ermusion  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  New  Bond  Street,  W.      Copyright  by 

Photoyraphische  Gesellschaft. 


The  next  scene  in  the  history  of  the 
women  of  the  Bible — that  in  which  the 
Virgin  went  to  the  house  of  Zacharias  in 
the  hill  country  to  see  her  cousin  Eliza- 
beth, an  occasion  immortalised  in  words 
by  the  "  Magnificat  " — is  in  paint  presented 
to  us  by  Tissot  with  a  strangely  lyrical 
effect. 

Of  the  birth  of  Christ,  of  the  adoration  of 
the  Holy  Child  by  the  Magi,  we  have  works 
by  many  of  the  greatest  of  modern  masters, 


But  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  assumes  the  Ehght 
to  have  occurred  about  sixteen  montlis  after 
the  birth  of  Jesus.  "Guided  by  Christian 
tradition,"  he  says,  "  and  holding  the  birth 
of  our  Lord  to  have  taken  place  in  December, 
it  follows  that  the  period  which  I  have 
assigned  to  the  Flight  into  Egypt  is  the 
second  April  in  His  life." 

Another  modern  painter,  Mr.  George 
Hitchcock,  places  equally  the  time  of  the 
Flight  in  the  spring,  and  shows   the  Holy 
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Family  making  its  way  through  a  wilderness 
of  brilliantly  blossoming  flowers. 

In  Millais'  "  Christ  in  the  House  of  His 
Parents "  we  have  the  face  of  Mary  aged 
almost  by  a  decade,  and  then,  with  the 
exception  of  "  The  Finding  of  the  Saviour 
in  the  Temple  by  His  Mother,"  by  Holman 
Hunt,  we  have  from  this  period  but  few 
pictures  of  the  Mother  of  Christ  as  central 
ligure  until  after  the  Crucifixion  ;  but  in 
most  of  those  which  treat  of  Calvary  she  is 
Feen  beneath  the  Ci03s.  The  '*  Stabat 
Mater  "  of  H.  Lazerges  gives  a  pathetic 
illustration  of  the  statement  :  "  Now  there 
stood  by  the  Cross  of  Jesus  His  mother, 
and  His  mother's  sister,  Mary  the  mother  of 
Cleophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene,"  and  the 
Holy  Women  are  shown  in  like  manner  in 
the  pictures  of  J.  V.  Kramer  and  Sigismund 
Goetze.  Tissot,  however,  gives  to  the 
Holy  Mother  and  the  attendant  women 
still  more  poignant  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  Calvary,  and  in  several  wonderful 
pictures  of  the  descent  from  the  Cross, 
''  the  Eock  of  Anointing,"  and  the  En- 
tombment, the  passionate  grief  of  the 
Holy  Women  is  suggested  with  overwhelming 
pathos. 

Paul  Delaroche  painted  the  night  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  named  it  "The  Mother  of 
Our  Lord."  From  the  Virgin's  eyes  sleep 
has  fled,  and  she  is  waiting  for  dawn  to 
return  to  the  tomb  with  the  spices  for 
anointing  the  body.  Yet  another  he 
painted  of  the  same  subject,  in  wdiich  we 
see  all  the  other  Holy  Women  gathered  round 
the  Mother  of  Christ  to  support  her.  He 
painted,  too,  the  return  of  the  Mother  of 
Jesus  from  Golgotha,  as  have  done  Herbert 
Schmalz  and  William  Dyce. 

Mary  Magdalene  has  formed  the  subject 
of  one  of  Kossetti's  finest  pictures,  and  more 
recently  of  a  dramatic  painting  by  Herbert 
Schmalz. 

Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  appears  in  all 
the  modern  pictures  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  amongst  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  by  the  late  W.  C.  T. 
Dobson,  R.A.,  and  Harry  R.  Mileham. 
Eugene  Burnand  gives  a  very  delicate  study 
of  the  two  sisters  of  Lazarus  ministering  of 
their  household  goods  to  the  Christ. 

S.vlome,  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  was  the 
subject  of  many  older  pictures.  Georges 
Rochegrosse  has  painted  her  in  an  ambitious 
work,  and   there  is  a  decorative  picture  by 


Mr.  Joseph  Southall,  who  has  been  called 
"  the  modern  Gozzoli." 

Tabitha  —  "which  by  interpretation  is 
called  Dorcas,"  who  "  was  full  of  good  works 
and  almsdeeds  which  she  did  " — is  the  subject 
of  several  pictures.  Whereas  Guercino,  Mas- 
solino  da  Panicale,  and  other  Old  Masters 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  miracle  of  her  raising 
from  death  by  St.  Peter,  the  modern  men, 
Karl  Schonherr  and  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  have 
preferred  to  show  her  actively  engaged  in 
her  works  of  charity. 

Sapphira  has  proved  an  unpopular  subject, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Poussin's  large 
picture  in  the  Louvre,  there  is  no  important 
one  of  her  ;  but  of  those  women  of  the  New 
Testament  who  are  unnamed,  such  as  the 
widow  of  Nain,  the  woman  of  Samaria,  the 
woman  of  Canaan,  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
and  the  women  types  of  the  parables,  there 
have  been  in  paint  achievements  of  a  high 
order — some  peculiar  and  ambitious,  some 
far-reaching  in  beauty,  and  others  marked 
with  that  naivete  which  distinguishes  much 
Biblical  art. 

Most  important  of  all  the  w^omen  whose 
actual  names  are  not  given  is  the  wife  of 
Pilate,  the  one  human  being  in  the  whole 
world  v/ho  actively  strove  to  save  Christ 
from  condemnation  and  the  Cross.  Com- 
paratively unhonoured  by  the  Churches,  this 
woman's  unique  claim  upon  our  admiration 
has  inspired  a  weirdly  powerful  picture  of 
Gustave  Dore's  representing  the  dream  which 
prompted  her  interference  with  so-called 
"  justice."  Tissot  neglects  the  actual  dream, 
but  shows  a  handmaid  reporting  her  mis- 
tress's message  to  Pilate. 

In  considering  the  works  of  some  modern 
artists,  who  have  dared  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  cause  of 
Biblical  art,  we  may  be  tempted  to  deny  to 
one  artist  grandeur,  to  another  beauty  ;  we 
may  accuse  one  man's  art  of  horrifying 
realism,  hold  that  of  others  as  too  mun- 
dane, that  of  yet  another  group  as  giving  too 
much  significance  to  flesh,  and  that  of  an 
opposite  school  not  enough ;  but,  criticise  as 
we  may,  we  know  at  least  this — they  have  lent 
their  genius  to  religious  ends,  and  addressed 
themselves  to  some  emotional  element  in 
us  which  is  always  stirred  to  interest  by 
the  very  titles  of  their  themes — how  much 
more,  therefore,  by  any  well  rendered 
interpretation  of  imperishably  familiar 
episodes  ! 


C'.^-S 
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And  since  Bees  share  A\ith  INfaii  one  common  fate, 
In  health  and  sickness  and  in  turns  of  state, 
Ol)serve  their  syni|toms  when  they  fall  away, 
And  hmguish  in  insensible  decay. 

—  DnVDEX's    ViKGIL. 


IF  tlie  stock  had  not  been  old  and  over- 
crowded, the  Wax-Moth  would  never 
have  entered  ;  but  where  bees  are  too 
thick  on  the  comb  there  must  be  sickness  or 
parasites.  Tlie  heat  of  the  hive  had  risen 
with  the  June  honey -flow,  and  though  the 
fanners  worked,  until  their  wings  ached,  to 
keep  people  cool,  everybody  suffered. 

A  young  bee  crawled  up  the  greasy 
trampled  alighting-board.  "  Excuse  me," 
she  began,  "  but  it's  my  fiist  honey-flight. 
Could  you  kindly  tell  me  if  this  is  my " 

" ^own    hive?"    the   Guard  snapped. 

"  Yes  !  Buzz  in,  and  be  foul-brooded  to  you  ! 
Next  !  " 

"Shame  !  "  cried  half-a-dozen  old  workers 
with  worn  wings  and  nerves,  and  there  was  a 
scuffle  and  a  hum. 

The  little  grey  Wax-moth,  pressed  close  in 
a  crack  in  the  alighting-board,  had  waited 
this  chance  all  day.  She  scuttled  in  like  a 
ghost,  and,  knowing  the  senior  bees  w^ould 
turn  her  out  at  once,  dodged  into  a  brood- 
frame,  where  youngsters  who  had  not  yet 
seen  the  winds  blow  or  the  flowers  nod  dis- 
cussed life.  Here  she  was  safe,  for  young 
hees^  will  tolerate  any  sort  of  stranger. 
Behind  her  came  the  bee  who  had  been 
slanged  by  the  Guard. 

"  What  is  the  world  like,  Melissa  ?  "  said  a 
companion. 

"  Cruel !  I  made  a  full  load  of  first-class 
stuff,  and  tlie  Guard  told  me  to  go  and  be 
loul-brooded  !  "  She  sat  down  in  the  cool 
draught  across  the  combs. 

"If  you'd   only  heard,"   said   the   Wax- 

Sf^r'"'''']^".^^'  ^^^^^'  ^y  Hudvard  Kiplini^,  in  the  United 
•states  of  America.     AH  rij^bts  reserved. 


moth  silkily,  "the  insolence  of  the  Guard's 
tone  when  she  cursed  our  sister  !  It  aroused 
the  Entire  Community."  She  laid  an  ^^g. 
She  had  stolen  in  for  that  purpose. 

"  There  icm  a  bit  of  a  fuss  on  the  Gate," 
Melissa     chuckled.      "  You     were      there. 

Miss ?  "      She   did    not  know   how  to 

address  the  slim  strauger. 

"  Don't  call  me  '  Miss.'  I'm  a  sister  to  all 
in  affliction — just  a  working-sister.  My 
heart  bled  for  you  beneath  your  load."  The 
Wax-moth  caressed  Melissa  with  her  soft 
feelers  and  laid  another  ^gg. 

"  You  mustn't  lay  here,"  cried  Melissa. 
"You  aren't  a  Queen." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  give  you  my  most 
solemn  word  those  aren't  eggs.  Those  are  my 
principles,  and  I  am  ready  to  die  for  them." 
She  raised  lier  voice  a  little  above  the  rustle 
and  tratiip  round  her.  "  If  you'd  like  to  kill 
me,  pray  do." 

"  Don't  be  unkind,  Melissa,"  said  a  young 
bee,  impressed  by  the  chaste  folds  of  the 
Wax-moth's  wing,  which  hid  her  ceaseless 
egg-dropping. 

"  /    haven't     done 
answered.     "  She's  doing  it  all." 

"  Ah,  don't  let  your  conscience  reproach 
you  later,  but  when  you've  killed  me,  write 
me,  at  least,  as  one  that  loved  hei  fellow- 
workers." 

Laying  at  every  sob,  the  Wax-moth  backed 
into  a  crowd  of  young  bees,  and  left  Melissa 
bewildered  and  annoyed.  So  she  lifted  up 
her  little  voice  in  the  darkness  and  cried, 
"-  Stores  ! "  till  a  gang  of  cell-fillers  hailed 
her,  and  she  left  her  load  with  them. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  foul-brooded  you  just  now," 
said  a  voice  over  her  shoulder.    "I'd  been  on 


anything,"     Melissa 
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the  Gate  for  three  hours,  and  one  would  foul- 
brood  the  Queen  herself  after  that.  No 
offence  meant."" 

"  None  taken,"  Mehssa  answered  cheerily. 
"  I  shall  be  on  guard  myself,  some  day. 
What's  next  to  do  ?  " 

"  There's  a  rumour  of  Death's  Head  Moths 
about.  Send  a  gang  of  youngsters  to  the 
Gate,  and  tell  them  to  narrow  it  in  with  a 
couple  of  stout  scrap-wax  pillars.  It'll  make 
the  Hive  hot,  but  we  can't  have  Death's 
Headers  in  the  middle  of  the  honey -flow." 

"  My  Only  Wings  !  I  should  think  not !  " 
Melissa  had  all  a  sound  bee's  hereditary  hatred 
against  the  big,  squeaking,  feathery  Thief  of 
the  Hives.  "  Tumble  out ! "  she  called 
across  the  youngsters'  quarters. 
'*  All  you  who  aren't  feeding 
babies,  show  a  leg.  Scrap-wax 
pillars  for  the  Ga-ate  ! "  She 
chanted  the  order  at  length. 

*•  That's  nonsense,"  a  downy, 
day-old  bee  answered.  "  In  the 
first  place,  I  never  heard  of  a 
Death's  Header  coming  into  a 
hive.  People  don't  do  such  things. 
In  the  second,  building  pillars  to 
keep  'em  out  is  purely  a  Cypriote 
trick,  unw^orthy  of  British  bees. 
In  the  third,  if  you  trust  a  Death's 
Head,  he  will  trust  you.  Pillar- 
building  shows  lack  of  confidence. 
Our  dear  sister  in  grey  says  so." 

"  Yes.  Pillars  are  un-English 
and  provocative,  and  a  waste  of 
wax  that  is  needed  for  higher  and 
more  practical  things,"  said  the 
Wax-moth  from  an  empty  store- 
cell. 

"  The  safety  of  the  Hive  is  the 
highest  thing  I've  ever  heard  of. 
You  mustn't  teach  us  to  refuse 
work,"  Melissa  began. 

"  You  misunderstand  me  as 
usual,  love.  Work's  the  essence 
of  life  ;  but  to  expend  precious 
unreturning  vitality  and  real 
labour  against  imaginary  danger, 
that  is  heartbreakingly  absurd ! 
If  I  can  only  teach  a — a  little 
toleration— a  little  ordinary  kind- 
ness here  towards  that  absurd  old 
bogey  you  call  the  Death's  Header, 
I  shan't  have  lived  in  vain." 

"  She  hasn't  lived  in  vain,  the  darling  !  " 
cried  twenty  bees  together.  "You  should 
see  her  saintly  life,  Mehssa  !  She  just 
devotes  herself  to  spreading  her  principles, 
and — and — she  looks  lovely  !  " 


An  old,  baldish  bee  came  up  the  comb. 

''  Pillar-workers  for  the  Gate  !  Get  out 
and  chew  scraps.  Buzz  off !  "  she  said. 
The  Wax-moth  slipped  aside. 

The  young  bees  trooped  down  the  frame, 
whispering. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  'em  ?  "  said  the 
oldster.  "  A¥hy  do  they  call  each  other 
' ducky '  and  'darling.'  Must  be  the  weather." 
She  sniffed  suspiciously.  "  Horrid  stuffy 
smell  here.  Like  stale  quilts.  Not  Wax- 
moth,  I  hope,  Melissa  ?  " 

*'Not  to  my  knowledge,"  said  Melissa, 
who,  of  course,  only  knew  the  Wax-moth  as 
a  lady  with  principles,  and  had  never 
thought  to  report  her   presence.     She   had 


She  had  ahvavi 


imagined  Wax-moths  to  be  like  blood-red 
draf?ou-flies." 


always  imagined  Wax-moths  to  be  like  blood- 
red  dragon-flies. 

**  You  had  better  fan  out  this  corner  for 
a  little,"  said  the  old  bee  and  passed  on. 
Melissa  dropped  her  head  at  once,  took  firm 
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hold  with  her  fore-feet,  and  fanned  obediently 
at  the  regulation  stroke — three  hundred  beats 
to  the  second.  Fanning  tries  a  bee's  temper, 
because  she  must  always  keep  in  the  same 
place  where   she   never  seems  to   be   doing 


'•  White  clover,  which  to  an  overtired  bee  is  as  soothiug  as  plain  knittin 
to  a  woman." 

any  good,  and,  all  the  while,  she  is  wearing 
out  her  only  wings.  When  a  bee  cannot  fly, 
a  bee  must  not  live  ;  and  she  knows  it. 
The  Wax-moth  crept  forth,  and  caressed 
Melissa  again. 

"I  see,"  she  murmured,  "that  at  heart 
you  are  one  of  Us." 

"  I  work  with  the  Hive,"  Melissa  answered 
briefly. 

"  It's  the  same  thing.  We  and  the  Hive 
are  one." 

"Then  why  are  your  feelers  different 
from  ours  ?     Don't  cuddle  so." 

"Don't  be  provincial,  carissima.  You 
can't  have  all  the  world  alike— yet." 

"  Bub  why  do  you  lay  egi^^s  ? "  Melissa 
insisted.  ''You  lay  'em  like  a  Queen— only 
you  drop  them  in  patches  all  over  the  place. 
1  ve  watched  you." 

"Ah,  Brighteyes,  so  you've  pierced  my 
little  subterfuge  ?  Yes,  they  are  eggs.  By 
and  by  they'll  spread  our  principles. 
Aren't  you  glad  ?  " 

"  You  gave  me  your  most  solemn  word  of 
Honour  that  they  were  not  eggs." 

"  That  was  my  little  subterfuge,  de  irest — 
tor  the  sake  of  the  Cause.  Now  I  must 
reach  the  young."     The  Wax-moth  tripped 


towards  the  fourth  brood-frame  where  the 
young  bees  were  busy  feeding  the  babies. 
It  takes  some  time  for  a  sound  bee  to  realise 
a  malignant  and  continuous  lie.  ''  She's  very 
sweet  and  feathery,"  was  all  that  Melissa 
thought,  "but  her  talk  sounds 
like  ivy  honey  tastes.  I'd 
better  get  to  my  field-work 
again." 

She  found  the  Gate  in  a 
sulky  uproar.  The  youngsters 
told  off  to  the  pillars  had 
refused  to  chew  scrap- wax 
because  it  made  their  jaws 
ache,  and  were  clamouring 
for  virgin  stuff. 

"Anything  to  finish  the 
job  !  "  said  the  badgered 
Guards.  "  Hang  up,  some 
of  you,  and  make  wax  for 
these  slack-jawed  sisters." 

Before    a    bee    can    make 

wax  she  must  fill  herself  with 

honey.    Then  she  climbs  to 

safe     foothold    and    hangs, 

while  other  gorged  bees  hang 

on  to  her  in  a  cluster.    There 

they  wait  in  silence  till  the 

wax  comes.      The  scales  are 

either  taken  out  of  the  maker's 

pockets  by  the  workers,    or 

tinkle  down  on  the  workers  while  they  wait. 

The  workers  chew  them  (they  are  useless  un- 

chewed)  into  the  all-supporting,  all-embracing 

Wax  of  the  Hive. 

But  now,  no  sooner  was  the  wax  cluster 
in  position  than  the  workers  below  broke 
out  again. 

"  Come  down  !  "  they  cried.  "  Come  down 
and  work  !  Come  on,  you  Levantiae 
parasites  !  Don't  think  to  enjoy  yourselves 
up  there  while  we're  sweating  down  here  !  " 

The  cluster  shivered,  as  from  hooked  fore- 
foot to  hooked  hind-foot  it  telegraphed 
uneasiness.  At  last  a  worker  sprang  up, 
grabbed  the  lowest  wax-maker,  and  swung, 
kicking  above  her  companions. 

"  I  can  make  wax  too  ! "  she  bawled. 
"  Give  me  a  full  gorge  and  I'll  make  tons 
of  it." 

"  Make  it,  then,"  said  the  bee  she  had 
grappled.  The  spoken  word  snapped  the 
current  through  the  cluster.  It  shook  and 
glistened  like  a  cat's  fur  in  the  dark. 
"  Unhook  !  "  it  murmured.  "  No  wax  for 
anyone  to-day." 

"  You  lazy  thieves  !      Hang  up  at  once 
and  produce  our  wax,"  said  the  bees  below. 
"  Impossible  !      The    sweat's   gone.      To 
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make  jour  wax  we  must  have  stillness, 
warmth,  and  food.     Unhook  !     Unhook  !  " 

Thej  broke  up  as  they  murmured,  and 
disappeared  among  the  other  bees,  from 
whom,  of  course,  thej  were  undistinguish- 
able. 

"  'Seems  as  if  we'd  have  to  chew  scrap- wax 
for  these  pillars,  after  all,"  said  a  worker. 

"Not  by  a  combful,"  cried  the  young 
bee  who  had  broken  the  cluster.  "Listen 
here  !  I've  studied  the  question  more  than 
twenty  minutes.  It's  as  simple  as  falling 
off  a  daisy.  You've  heard  of  Cheshire,  Root 
and  Langstroth  ?  " 

They  had  not,  but  they  shouted  "  Good 
old  Langstroth  !  "  just  the  same. 

"  Those  three  know  all  that  there  is  to  be 
known  about  making  hives.  One  or  t'other 
of  'em  must  have  made  ours,  and  if  they've 
made  it,  they're  bound  to  look  after  it.  Ours 
is  a  'Guaranteed  Patent  Hive.'  You  can 
see  it  on  the  label  behind." 

"  Good  old  guarantee  !  Hurrah  for  the 
label  behind  !  "  roared  the  bees. 

"Well,  such  being  the  case,  /  say  that 
when  we  find  they've  wilfully  betrayed  us, 
we  can  exact  from  them  a  terrible  vengeanc3." 

"  Good  old  vengeance  !  Good  old  Root  ! 
'Nuff  said!  Chuck  it!"  The  crowd 
cheered  and  broke  away  as  Melissa  dived 
through. 

"D'you  know  where  Langstroth,  Root 
and  Cheshire  live  if  you  happen  to  want 
'em  ?  "  she  asked  of  the  proud  and  panting 
orator. 

"  Gum  me  if  I  know  they  ever  lived  at 
all  !  But  aren't  they  beautiful  names  to 
buzz  about  ?  Did  you  see  how  it  worked 
up  the  sisterhood  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  it  didn't  defend  the  Gate,"  she 
replied. 

"Ah,  perhaps  that's  true,  but  think  how 
delicate  my  position  is,  sister.  I've  a  mag- 
nificent appetite,  and  I  don't  like  working. 
My  instinct  tells  me  that  I  can  act  as  a 
restraining  influence  on  others.  They  would 
have  been  worse,  but  for  me." 

But  Melissa  had  already  risen  clear,  and 
was  heading  for  a  breadth  of  virgin  white 
clover,  which  to  an  overtired  bee  is  as 
soothing  as  plain  knitting  to  a  woman. 

"I  think  I'll  take  this  load  to  the 
nurseries,"  she  said,  when  she  had  finished. 
"It  was  always  quiet  there  in  my  day," 
and  she  topped  off  with  two  little  pats  of 
pollen  for  the  babies. 

She  was  met  on  the  fourth  brood-comb  by 
a  rush  of  excited  sisters  all  buzzing  together. 

"  One  at  a  time  !     Let  me  put  down  my 


load.  Now,  what  is  it,  Sacharissa  ? "  she 
said. 

"Grey  sister — that  fluffy  one,  I  mean — 
she  came  and  said  we  ought  to  be  out  in  the 
sunshine  gathering  honey,  because  life  was 
short.  She  said  any  old  bee  could  attend  to 
our  babies,  and  some  day  old  bees  would. 
That  isn't  true,  Mehssa,  is  it  ?  No  old  bees 
can  take  us  away  from  our  babies,  can 
they  ? " 

"  Of  course  not.  You  feed  the  babies 
while  your  heads  are  soft.  When  your  heads 
harden,  you  go  on  to  field-work.  Anyone 
knows  that." 

"  We  told  her  so  !  We  told  her  so  ;  but 
she  only  waved  her  feelers,  and  said  we  could 
all  lay  eggs  like  Queens  if  we  chose.  And 
I'm  afraid  lots  of  the  weaker  sisters  believe 
her,  and  are  trying  to  do  it.    So  unsettling  !  " 

Sachai'issa  sped  to  a  sealed  worker-cell 
whose  lid  pulsated,  as  the  bee  w^ithin  began 
to  cut  its  way  out. 

"  Come  along,  precious  !  "  she  murmured, 
and  thinned  the  frail  top  from  the  other 
side.  A  pale,  damp,  creased  thing  hoisted 
itself  feebly  on  to  the  comb.  Sacharissa's 
note  changed  at  once.  "  No  time  to  waste  1 
Go  up  the  frame  and  preen  yourself  ! "  she 
said.  "  Report  for  nursing-duty  in  my  w^ard 
to-morrow^  evening  at  six.  Stop  a  minute. 
What's  the  matter  with  your  third  right 
leg  ?  " 

The  young  bee  held  it  out  in  silence — 
unmistakably  a  drone  leg  incapable  of 
packing  pollen. 

"  Thank  you.  You  needn't  report  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow."  Sacharissa  turned  to 
her  companion.  "  That's  the  fifth  oddity 
hatched  in  my  ward  since  noon.  I  don't 
like  it." 

"  There's  always  a  certain  number  of  'em," 
said  Melissa.  "  You  can't  stop  a  few  working 
sisters  from  laying,  now  and  then,  when  they 
overfeed  themselves.  They  only  raise  dwarf 
drones." 

"  We're  hatching  out  drones  with  workers' 
stomachs  ;  workers  with  drones'  stomachs  ; 
and  albinoes  and  mixed-leggers  who  can't 
pack  pollen— like  that  poor  little  beast 
yonder.  I  don't  mind  dwarf  drones  any 
more  than  you  do  (they  all  die  in  July),  but 
this  steady  hatch  of  oddities  frightens  me, 
Melissa  !" 

"  How  narrow  of  you  !  They  are  all  so 
delightfully  clever  and  unusual  and  interest- 
ing," piped  the  Wax-moth  from  a  crack 
above  them.  "  Come  here,  you  dear,  downy 
duck,  and  tell  us  all  about  your  feelings." 

"  I  wish  she'd  go  !  "  Sacharissa  lowered  her 


"They  took  to  cadging  round  sugar-factories." 


voice.      "  She  meets  these— er— oddities  as 
they  drj  out,  and  cuddles  'em  in  corners." 

''  I  suppose  the  truth  is  that  we're  over- 
stocked and  too  well  fed  to  swarm,"  said 
Melissa. 

"That  is  the  truth,"  said  the  Queen's 
voice  behind  them.  Thej  had  not  heard  the 
heavj  royal  footfall  which  sets  empty  cells 
vibratmor.  Sacharissa  offered  her  food  at 
once.  She  ate  and  dragged  her  weary  body 
forward.  "Can  you  suggest  a  remedy?" 
she  said.  ^ 

"New  principles!"   cried  the  Wax-moth 


"We'll     apply    them 


from     her     crevice, 
quietly — later." 

"  Suppose  we  sent  out  a  swarm  ?  "  Melissa 
suggested.  "  It's  a  little  late,  but  it  might 
ease  us  off." 

"  It  would  save  us,  but— I  know  the  Hive! 
You  shall  see  for  yourself."  The  Old  Queen 
cried  the  Swarming  Cry,  which  to  a  bee  of 
good  blood  should  be  wliat  the  trumpet  was 
to  Job's  war-horse.  In  spite  of  lier  immense 
age  (three  years),  it  rang  between  the  canon- 
like frames  as  a  pibroch  rings  in  a  mountain 
pass  ;  the  fanners  changed  their  note,  and 
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repeated  it  up  iu  every  gallery;  and  the 
broad-winged  drones,  burly  and  eager,  ended 
it  on  one  nerve-thrilling  outbreak  of  bugles  : — 
"  La  Reins  U  veult !  Swarm  !  Sivar-rm  ! 
Swar-r-rm !  " 

But  the  roar  which  should  follow  the 
Call  was  wanting.  They  heard  a  broken 
grumble  like  the  murmur  of  a  falling  tide. 

"  Swarm  ?  What  for  ?  Catch  me  leaving 
a  good  bar-frame  Hive,  wath  fixed  founda- 
tions, for  a  rotten  old  oak  out  in  the  open 
where  it  may  rain  any  minute  !  We're  all 
right !  It's  a  '  Patent  Guaranteed  Hive.' 
Why  do  they  want  to  turn  us  out  ?  Swarming 
be  gummed  !  Swarming  w^as  invented  to 
cheat  a  w^orker  out  of  her  proper  comforts. 
Come  on  off  to  bed  ! " 

The  noise  died  out  as  the  bees  settled  in 
empty  cells  for  the  night. 

"  You  hear  ?  "  said  the  Queen.  *'  I  know 
the  Hive  !  " 

*'  Quite  between  ourselves,  /  taught  them 
that,"  cried  the  Wax-moth.  "  Wait  till  my 
principles  develop,  and  you'll  see  the  light 
from  a  new  quarter." 

"  You  speak  truth  for  once,"  the  Queen 
said  suddenly,  for  she  recognised  the  Wax- 
moth.  ''  That  Light  will  break  into  the 
top  of  the  Hive.  A  Hot  Smoke  will  follow 
it,  and  your  children  wrill  not  be  able  to  hide 
in  any  crevice." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  Melissa  whispered. 
"  I — we  have  sometimes  heard  a  legend  like 
it." 

"  It  is  no  legend,"  the  old  Queen 
answered.  "  I  had  it  from  my  mother, 
and  slie  had  it  from  hers.  After  the  Wax- 
moth  has  grown  strong,  a  Shadow  will  fall 
across  the  Gate  ;  a  Voice  will  speak  from 
behind  a  Yeil ;  there  will  be  Light,  and  Hot 
Smoke,  and  earthquakes,  and  those  who  live 
will  see  everything  that  they  have  done,  all 
together  in  one  place,  burned  up  in  one 
great  Fire."  The  old  Queen  was  trying  to 
tell  what  she  had  been  told  of  the  Bee 
Master's  dealings  with  an  infected  hive  in 
the  apiary,  two  or  three  seasons  ago  ;  and, 
of  course,  from  her  point  of  view  the  affair 
was  as  important  as  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

"  And  then  ?  "  asked  horrified  Sacharissa. 

"  Then,  I  have  heard  that  a  little  light 
will  burn  in  a  great  darkness,  and  perhaps 
the  world  will  begin  again.  Myself,  I  think 
not." 

"Tut!  Tut!"  the  Wax-moth  cried. 
"  You  good,  fat  people  always  prophesy  ruin 
if  things  don't  go  exactly  your  way.  But  I 
grant  you  there  will  be  changes." 

There  w^ere.     When  her  eggs  hatched,  the 


wax  was  riddled  with  little  tunnels,  coated 
with  the  dirty  clothes  of  the  caterpillars. 
Flannelly  lines  ran  through  the  honey- 
stores,  the  pollen-larders,  the  foundations, 
and,  w^orst  of  all,  through  the  babies  in  their 
cradles,  till  the  Sweeper  Guards  spent  half 
their  time  tossing  out  useless  little  corpses. 
The  lines  ended  in  a  maze  of  sticky  webbing 
on  the  face  of  the  comb.  The  caterpillars 
could  not  stop  spinning  as  they  walked,  and 
as  they  walked  everywhere,  they  smarmed 
and  garmed  everything.  Even  w^here  it  did 
not  hamper  the  bees'  feet,  the  stale,  sour 
smell  of  the  stuff  put  them  off  their  work ; 
though  some  of  the  bees  who  had  taken  to 
egg-laying  said  it  encouraged  them  to  be 
mothers  and  maintain  a  vital  interest  in  life. 

When  the  caterpillars  became  moths,  they 
made  friends  with  the  ever-increasing  Oddi- 
ties—  albinoes,  mixed -leggers,  single-eyed 
composites,  faceless  drones,  half -queens  and 
laying  sisters  ;  and  the  ever-dwindling  band 
of  the  old  stock  worked  themselves  bald  and 
fray-winged  to  feed  their  queer  charges. 
Most  of  the  Oddities  would  not,  and  many, 
on  account  of  their  malformations,  could  not, 
go  through  a  day's  field  work,  but  the  Wax- 
moths,  who  were  always  busy  on  the  brood- 
comb,  found  pleasant  home  occupations  for 
them.  One  albino,  for  instance,  divided  the 
number  of  pounds  of  honey  in  stock  by  the 
number  of  bees  in  the  Hive,  and  proved  that^ 
if  every  bee  only  gathered  honey  for  seven 
and  three  quarter  minutes  a  day,  she  would 
have  the  rest  of  the  time  to  herself,  and 
could  accompany  the  drones  on  their  mating 
flights.     The  drones  were  not  at  all  pleased. 

Another,  an  eyeless  drone  with  no  feelers, 
said  that  all  brood-cells  should  be  perfect 
circles,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  grub 
or  the  workers.  He  proved  that  the  old  six- 
sided  cell  was  solely  due  to  the  w^orkers 
building  against  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  wall,  and  that  if  there  were  no 
interference,  there  would  be  no  angles.  Some 
bees  tried  the  new  plan  for  a  while,  and  found 
it  cost  eight  times  more  wax  than  the  old 
six-sided  specification  ;  and,  as  they  never 
allowed  a  cluster  to  hang  up  and  make  w^ax  in 
peace,  real  w^ax  was  scarce.  How^ever,  they 
eked  out  their  task  with  varnish  stolen  from 
new  coffins  at  funerals  in  the  village,  and  it 
made  them  rather  sick.  Then  tliey  took  to 
cadging  round  sugar-factories  and  breweries, 
because  it  was  easiest  to  get  their  material 
from  those  places,  and  the  mixture  of  glucose 
and  beer  naturally  fermented  in  store  and 
blew  the  store-cells  out  of  shape,  besides 
smelling  abominably.     Some  of   the  sound 
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bees  warned  them  that  ill-gotten  gains  never 
prosper,  but  the  Oddities  at  once  surrounded 
them  and  balled  them  to  death.  That  was 
a  punishment  they  Avere  almost  as  fond  of 
as  tliej  were  of  eating,  and  they  expected 
the  sound  bees  to  feed  them.  Curiously 
enough  the  age-old  instinct  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  towards  the  Hive  made  the  sound 
bees  do  this,  though  their  reason  told  them 


side— two  miles  away  sometimes,"  cried 
Melissa. 

'*  Pardon  me,"  said  the  blind  thing,  sucking 
hard.     "  But  this  is  the  Hive,  is  it  not  ?  " 

*'  It  was.     Worse  luck,  it  is." 

"  And  the  Hival  Honey  is  here,  is  it  not  ?  " 
It  opened  a  fresh  store  cell  to  prove  it. 

"  Ye — es,  but  it  won't  be  long  at  this 
rate,"  said  Melissa. 
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'  How  the  nectar  for  it  was  won  out  of  hours  in  the  teeth  of  cliill  winds." 


they  ought  to  slip  away  and  unite  with  some 
other  healthy  stock  in  the  apiary. 

"  What  about  seven  and  three-quarter 
minutes'  work  now  ?  "  said  Melissa  one  day 
as  she  came  in.  "  I've  been  at  it  for  five 
hours,  and  I've  only  half  a  load." 

"  Oh,  the  Hive  subsists  on  the  Hival  Honey 
ni!?-^^  the  Hive  produces,"  said  a  blind 
Oddity  squatting  in  a  store-cell. 

"But  honey  is  gathered  from  flowers  out 


"  The  rates  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
This  Hive  produces  the  Hival  Honey.  You 
people  never  seem  to  grasp  tlie  essential  sim- 
plicity that  underlies  all  life." 

"  Oh,  me  !  "  said  poor  Melissa,  "  haven't 
you  ever  been  beyond  the  Gate  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  A  fool's  eyes  are  in  tlie 
ends  of  the  earth.  Mine  are  in  my  head." 
It  gorged  till  it  bloated. 

Melissa     took     refuge     in     her     poorly- 
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paid  field  -  work  and  told  Sacluirissa  the 
storj. 

"  Hut  !  "  said  that  wise  bee,  fretting  with 
an  old  maid  of  a  thistle.  "  Tell  us  something 
new.  The  Hive's  full  of  sach  as  him — it, 
I  mean." 

"  What's  the  end  to  be  ?  All  the  honey 
going  out  and  none  coming  in.  Things 
canH  last  this  way !"  said  Melissa. 

"  Who  cares?"  said  Sacharissa.  "  I  know 
now  how  drones  feel  the  day  before  they're 
killed.   A  short  life  and  a  merry  one  for  me  !  " 

"  If  it  only  were  merry  !  But  think  of 
those  awful,  solemn,  lop-sided  Oddities  w^aiting 
for  us  at  home — crawling  and  clambering 
and  preaching — and  dirtying  things  in  the 
dark." 

"  I  don't  mind  that  so  much  as  their  silly 
songs,  after  we've  fed  'em,  all  about  *  work 
anioi]g  the  merry,  merry  blossoms,' "  said 
Sacharissa  from  the  deeps  of  a  stale  Canter- 
bury bell. 

''I  do.    How's  our  Queen?"  said  Mehssa. 

"Cheerfully  hopeless,  as  usual.  But  she 
lays  an  egg  now  and  then." 

"  Does  she  so  ?  "  Melissa  backed  out  of 
the  next  bell  with  a  jerk.  "  Suppose  now,  we 
sound  workers  tried  to  raise  a  Princess  in  some 
clean  corner  ?  " 

"You'd  be  put  to  it  to  find  one.  The 
Hive's  all  wax-moth  and  muckings.  But — 
well  ?  " 

"  A  Princess  might  help  us  in  the  time  of 
the  Yoice  beliind  the  Veil  that  the  Qaeen 
talks  of.  And  anything  is  better  than 
working  for  Oddities  that  chirrup  about 
work  that  they  can't  do,  and  waste  what  we 
bring  home." 

"  Who  cares  ?  "  said  Sacharissa.  "  I'm 
with  you,  for  the  fun  of  it.  The  Oddities 
would  ball  us  to  deatli,  if  they  knew.  Come 
home,  and  we'll  begin." 


There  is  no  room  to  tell  how  the  experi- 
enced Melissa  found  a  far-off  frame  so  messed 
and  mishandled  by  abandoned  cell-bailding 
experiments  that,  for  very  shame,  the  bees 
never  went  there.  How  in  that  ruin  she 
blocked  out  a  Royal  Cell  of  sound  wax,  but 
disguised  by  rubbish  till  it  looked  like  a 
kopje  among  deserted  kopjes.  How  she 
prevailed  upon  the  hopeless  Queen  to  make 
one  last  effort  and  lay  a  worthy  egg.  How 
the  Queen  obeyed  and  died.  How  her  spent 
carcass  w^as  flung  out  on  the  rubbish  heap,  and 
how  a  multitude  of  laying  sisters  went  about 
dropping  drone-eggs  where  they  listed,  and 
said   there  was   no   more  need  of  Queens. 


How,  covered  by  this  confusion,  Sacharissa 
educated  certain  young  bees  to  educate 
certain  new-born  bees  in  the  almost  lost  art  of 
making  Royal  Jelly.  How  the  nectar  for  it 
was  won  out  of  hours  in  the  teeth  of  chill  winds. 
How  the  hidden  ^gg  hatched  true— no  drone, 
but  Blood  Royal.  How^  it  was  capped,  and 
how  desperately  they  worked  to  feed  and 
double-feed  the  now  swarming  Oddities,  lest 
any  break  in  the  food-supplies  should  set  them 
to  instituting  inquiries,  which,  with  songs 
about  work,  was  their  favourite  amusement. 
How  in  an  auspicious  hour,  on  a  moonless 
night,  the  Princess  came  forth — a  Princess 
indeed,  and  how  Melissa  smuggled  her  into 
a  deep  empty  honey-magazine,  to  bide  her 
time ;  and  how  the  drones,  knowing  she 
w^as  there,  went  about  singing  the  deep  dis- 
reputable love-songs  of  the  old  days — to  the 
scandal  of  the  laying-sisters,  who  did  not 
think  well  of  drones.  These  things  are 
written  in  the  Book  of  Queens,  which  is  laid 
up  in  the  hollow  of  the  Great  Ash  Ygdrasil. 

After  a  few  days  the  weather  changed 
again  and  became  glorious.  Even  the 
Oddities  would  now  join  the  crowd  that  hung 
out  on  the  alighting-board,  and  would  sing 
of  work  among  the  merry,  merry  blossoms  till 
an  untrained  ear  might  have  received  it  for 
the  hum  of  a  working  hive.  Yet,  in  truth, 
their  store-honey  had  been  eaten  long  ago. 
They  lived  from  day  to  day  on  the  efforts  of 
the  few  sound  bees,  while  the  Wax-moth 
fretted  and  consumed  again  their  already 
ruined  wax.  But  the  sound  bees  never 
mentioned  these  facts.  They  knew,  if  they 
did,  the  Oddities  w^ould  hold  a  meeting  and 
ball  them  to  death. 

"  Now  you  see  what  we  have  done,"  said 
the  W^ax-moths.  "W^e  have  created  New 
Material,  a  New  Convention,  a  New  Type,  as 
we  said  we  would." 

"And  new  possibilities  for  us,"  said  the 
laying-sisters  gratefully.  "  You  have  giYQii 
us  a  new  life's  work,  vital  and  paramount." 

"  More  than  that,"  chanted  the  Oddities  in 
the  sunshine  ;  "  you  have  created  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Heaven,  cloudless 
and  accessible "  (it  w-as  a  perfect  August 
evening)  "and  Earth  teeming  with  the 
merry,  inerry  blossoms,  waiting  only  our 
honest  toil  to  turn  them  all  to  good.  The 
— er — Aster,  and  the  Crocus,  and  the — er 
— Ladies'  Smock  in  her  season,  the  Chrysan- 
themum after  her  kind,  and  the  Cuelder 
Rose  bringing  forth  abundantly  withal." 

"Oh,  Holy  Hymettus!"  said  Melissa,  awe- 
struck. "  I  knew  they  didn't  know  how 
honey  w^as  made,  but  they've  forgotten  the 
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Order  of  the  Flowers  !  What  will  become 
of  them  ? " 

A  Shadow^  fell  across  the  alighting-board 
as  the  Bee  Master  and  his  son  came  by. 
The  Oddities  crawled  in  and  a  Voice  beliind 
a  Veil  said  :  "Fve  neglected  the  old  Hive  too 
long.     Give  me  the  smoker." 

Melissa  heard  and  darted  through  the 
gate.  "  Come,  oh  come  ! '"  she  cried.  "  It 
is  the  destruction  the  Old  Queen  foretold. 
Princess,  come  !  " 

"  Really,  you  are  too  archaic  for  words," 
said  an  Oddity  in  an  alley-way.  "  A  cloud, 
T  admit,  may  have  crossed  the  sun  ;  but  why 
hysterics  ?  Above  all,  why  Princesses  so 
late  in  the  day  ?  Are  you  aware  it's  the 
Hival  Teatime  ?     Let's  sing  grace." 

Melissa  clawed  past  him  with  all  six 
legs.  Sacharissa  had  run  to  what  was  left 
of  the  fertile  brood-comb.  "  Down  and 
out!"  she  called  across  the  brown  breadth  of 
it.  "  Nurses,  guards,  fanners,  sweepers — 
out  !  Never  mind  the  babies.  They're 
better  dead.  Out,  before  the  Light  and  the 
Hot  Smoke  !  " 

The  Princess's  first  clear  fearless  call 
(Melissa  had  found  her)  rose  and  drummed 
through  all  the  frames.  "  La  R"ine  le  veult! 
Swarm  !    Sfvar-rm  !    Swar-r-rm  !  " 

The  Hive  shook  beneath  the  shattering 
thunder  of  a  stuck-down  quilt  being  torn  back. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  dears,"  said  the  Wax- 
moths.  "  That's  our  work.  Look  up,  and 
you'll  see  the  dawn  of  the  New  Day." 

Light  broke  in  the  top  of  the  hive  as  the 
Queen  had  prophesied— naked  light  on  the 
boiling,  bewildered  bees. 

Sacharissa  rounded  up  her  rearguard, 
which  dropped  headlong  off  the  frame,  and 
joined  the  Princess's  detachment  thrusting 
toward  the  Gate.  Now  panic  was  in  full 
blast,  and  each  sound  bee  found  herself 
embraced  by  at  least  three  Oddities.  The 
first  instinct  of  a  frightened  bee  is  to  break 
mto  the  stores  and  gorge  herself  with  honey  ; 
but  there  were  no  stores  left,  so  the  Oddities 
fought  the  sound  bees. 

"  You  must  feed  us,  or  we  shall  die ! " 
they  cried,  holding  and  clutching  and  slip- 
ping, while  the  silent  scared  earwigs  and 
little  spiders  twisted  between  their  legs. 
*' Think  of  the  Hive,  traitors!  The  Holy 
Hive  ! " 

"  You  should  have  thought  before  !  " 
cned  the  sound  bees.  "  Stay  and  see  the  dawai 
of  your  New  Day." 

They  reached  tha  Gate  at  last  over  the 
soft  bodies  of  many  to  whom  they  had 
mmistered. 


"  On  !  Out  !  Up  !  "  roared  Melissa  in  the 
Princess's  ear.  "  For  the  Hive's  sake  !  To 
the  Old  Oak  !  " 

The  Princess  left  the  alighting-board, 
circled  once,  flung  herself  at  the  lowest 
branch  of  the  Old  Oak,  and  her  little  loyal 
swarm— you  could  have  covered  it  with  a 
pint  mug — followed,  hooked,  and  hung. 

"Hold  close!"  Melissa  gasped.  "The 
old  legends  have  come  true  !  Look  !  " 

The  Hive  was  half  hidden  by  smoke,  and 
Figures  moved  thiough  the  smoke.  They 
heard  a  frame  crack  stickily,  saw  it  heaved 
high  and  twirled  round  between  enormous 
hands — a  blotched,  bulged,  and  perished 
horror  of  grey  wax,  corrupt  brood,  and 
small  drone-cells,  all  covered  with  crawding 
Oddities,  strange  to  the  sun. 

"  Why,  this  isn't  a  hive  !  This  is  a  museum 
of  curiosities,"  said  the  Voice  behind  the  Veil. 
It  was  only  the  Bee  Master  talking  to  his  son. 

"  Can  you  blame  'em,  father  ? "  said  a 
second  voice.  "  It's  rotten  with  W^ix-moth. 
See  here  !  " 

xin other  frame  came  up.  A  finger  poked 
through  it,  and  it  broke  away  in  rustling 
flakes  of  ashy  rottenness. 

"  Number  Four  Frame  !  That  was  your 
mother's  pet  comb  once,"  whispered  Melissa 
to  the  Princess.  "  Many's  the  good  ^gg  I've 
watched  her  lay  there." 

•'Aren't  you  confusing  post  ho)  with 
propter  hoc  ?  "  said  the  Bee  Master.  "  Wax- 
moth  only  succeed  when  weak  bees  let  them 
in."  A  third  frame  crackled  and  rose  into  the 
light.  "All  this  is  full  of  laying  workers' 
brood.  That  never  happens  till  the  stock's 
weakened.     Phew  !  " 

He  beat  it  on  his  knee  like  a  tambourine, 
and  it  also  crumbled  to  pieces. 

The  little  swarm  shivered  as  they  w^atched 
the  dwarf  drone-grubs  squirm  feebly  on  the 
grass.  Many  sound  bees  had  nursed  on  that 
frame,  w'ell  knowing  their  work  was  useless  ; 
but  the  actual  sight  of  even  useless  work 
destroyed  dishearten?  a  good  worker. 

"  No,  they  have  some  recuperative  power 
left,"  Slid  the  second  voice.  "  Here's  a 
Queen  cell  !  " 

"  But  it's  tucked  away  among What 

on  earth  has  couie  to  the  little  wretches  ? 
They  seem  to  have  lost  the  instinct  of  cell- 
building."  The  father  held  up  the  frame 
where  the  bees  had  experimented  in  circular 
cell-w^ork.  It  looked  like  the  pitted  head  of 
a  decaying  toadstool. 

"  Not  altogether,"  the  son  corrected. 
"  There's  one  line,  at  least,  of  perfectly  good 
cells." 
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"  My  work/'  said  Sacbarissa  to  herself. 
"  Fill  glad  Mail  does  me  justice  before ■" 

That  frame,  too,  was  smashed  out  and 
thrown  atop  of  the  others  and  the  fonl  ear- 
wiggj  quilts. 

As  frame  after  frame  followed  it,  the 
swarm  beheld  the  upheaval,  exposure,  and 
destruction  of  all  that  had  been  well  or  ill 
done  in  ev^rj  cranny  of  their  Hive  for 
generations  past.  There  was  black  comb  so 
old  that  they  had  forgotten  where  it  hung  ; 
orange,  buff,  and  ochre- varnished  store-comb, 
built  as  bees  were  used  to  build  before  the 
days  of  artificial  foundations  ;  and  there  was 
a  little,  white,  frail  new  work.  There  were 
sheets  on  sheets  of  level,  even  brood-comb 
that  had  held  in  its  time  unnumbered 
thousands  of  unnamed  workers  ;  patches  of 
obsolete  drone  -  comb,  square  and  high- 
shouldered,  showing  to  what  marks  a  male 
grub  was  expected  to  grow  ;  and  two  inch 
deep  honey-magazines,  empty,  but  still 
magnificent :  the  whole  gummed  and  glued 
into  twisted  scrap-work,  awry  on  the  wires, 
half -cells,  beginnings  abandoned,  or  gran- 
diose, weak-walled,  composite  cells  pieced 
out  with  rubbish  and  capped  with  dirt. 

Good  or  bad,  every  inch  of  it  was  so  riddled 
by  the  tunnels  of  the  Wax-moth  that  it  broke 
ill  clouds  of  dust  as  it  was  flung  on  the  heap. 

"  Oh,  see  !  "  cried  Sacharissa.  "  The  Great 
Burning  that  Our  Queen  foretold.  Who  can 
bear  to  look  ?  " 

A  flame  crawled  up  the  pile  of  rubbish,  and 
they  smelt  singeing  wax. 

The  Figures  stooped,  lifted  the  Hive  and 
shook  it  upside  down  over  the  pyre.  A 
cascade  of  Oddities,  chips  of  broken  comb, 


scale,  fluff  and  grubs  slid  out,  crackled, 
sizzled,  popped  a  little,  and  then  the  flames 
roared  up  and  consumed  all  that  fuel. 

"  We  must  disinfect,"  said  a  Voice.  "  Get 
me  a  sulphur-candle,  please." 

The  shell  of  the  Hive  was  returned  to  its 
place,  a  light  was  set  in  its  sticky  emptiness, 
tier  by  tier  the  Figures  built  it  up,  closed  the 
entrance,  and  went  away.  The  swarm 
watched  the  light  leaking  throu2:h  the 
cracks  all  the  long  night.  At  dawn  one  Wax- 
moth  come  by,  fluttering  impudently. 

"  There  has  been  a  miscalculation  about 
the  New  Day,  my  dears,"  she  began  ;  "  one 
can't  expect  people  to  be  perfect  all  at  once. 
That  was  our  mistake." 

"  No,  the  mistake  was  en- 
tirely ours,"  said  the  Princess.         ' .    : 

"  Pardon    me,"    said    the     /  \\  U  \ 
Wax  -  moth.      "  When    you       '      „"  ' 
think  of   the  enormous   up-  • '  / 

heaval— call  it  good  or  bad  /! 

—  w^iich    our    influence  /j 

brought     about,     you     will  •  v 

admit     that     we,     and     we 
alone " 

"  You?  "  said  the  Princess. 
"  Our  stock  was  not  strong. 
S3  you  came— as  any  other 
disease  might  have  come. 
Hang  close,  all  my  people." 

When  the  sun  rose,  Veiled 
Figures  came  down,  and 
saw  their  swarm  at  the 
bough's  end  waiting  patiently 
within  sight  of  the  old  Hive 
— a  handful,  but  prepared  to 
go  on. 


RIVER    AND    RING. 


By    ANTHONY    HOPE. 


T  was  a  dark  and 
gusty  night ;  rain 
now  drizzled  and 
now  whistled  down ; 
the  wet '  pavement 
gleamed  under  the 
lamps,  and  the 
policeman's  water- 
proof cape  flashed 
back  as  it  were  an 
answering  signal. 
The  few  people  about  scurried  hard  for  home 
or  some  makeshift  shelter— no  need  to  bid 
them  "  move  on  "  !  The  policeman  had  his 
beat,  and  his  thoughts,  pretty  well  to  himself. 
His  beat  lay  along  the  Embankment  at  the 
Westminster  end  ;  his  thoughts  were  wholly 
set  on  wondering  how  long  the  hands  on  the 
clock  in  the  tower  up  there  Avould  take  to 
cover  what  was  professedly  only  half  an 
hour;  the  boom  of  ten  o'clock  from  Big 
Ben  would  set  him  free. 

Indulging  in  an  unveiled  yawn,  he  strolled 
along  with  the  ponderous  passivity  that 
characterises  the  policeman  unemployed. 
Yet  the  next  moment  his  eye — his  human 
eye,  not  his  professional — brightened  some- 
what at  the  sight  of  a  graceful  figure  leaning 
against  the  parapet  just  under  a  lamp.  A 
married  man,  he  was  yet  accustomed  to 
beguile  his  hours  of  duty  by  a  discreet, 
though  critical,  appraisement  of  the  beauty 
he  encountered  ;  no  harm,  surely,  in  that  ? 
He  strolled  more  slowly,  aiming  at  noiseless- 
ness,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  girl ; 
she_  was  obviously  engrossed  in  thought, 
gazing  across  to  the  wharves  on  the  Surrey 
side,  her  hands  clasped  and  her  elbows 
resting  on  the  parapet.  She  was  draped 
from  neck  to  feet  in  a  long  cloak  ;  to  the 
pelt  of  the  rain — it  was  coming  down  smartly 
now — she  seemed  quite  indifferent. 

When  the  policeman  was  some  ten  paces 
from  her,  he  stopped  suddenly ;  she  had 
unclasped  her  hands,  and  by  that  action 
revealed  a  small  object  which  had  lain  hidden 
between  them.     It  was  a  little  case;    the 
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next  moment  the  policeman — her  preoccupa- 
tion allowed  him  to  steal  gradually  up  to  her 
—  saw  her  open  it ;  with  one  hand  she  took 
out  a  ring  ;  with  the  other  she  flung  the 
case  into  the  river.  Then  she  put  the  ring 
on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand  and 
seemed  to  study  the  effect  it  made  so  placed. 

In  an  instant  the  policeman  became  pro- 
fessional.    He  was  by  her  side. 

"  Seeing  how  it  looks  on  you  ?  "  he  asked  ; 
his  voice  was  free  from  cockney  taint,  but 
rough  with  a  northern  burr. 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  start,  showing  a 
small,  delicately  featured  face,  pale  in  tint, 
and  with  large  eyes. 

"Didn't  want  to  keep  the  case,  didn't 
you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  didn't  want  to  keep  the  case— and, 
yes,  I  am  seeing  how  it  looks  on  me,"  she 
answered  in  a  composed  voice.  "  And  when 
I  have  seen  how  it  looks  on  me,  I'm  going 
to  throw  it  into  the  river,  after  the  case." 

"  That's  a  rum  start !  "  There  was  more 
than  the  connoisseur's  study  of  beauty  in  his 
regard  of  her  now.  "  Throwing  pearl  rings 
into  the  Thames  is  a  funny  way  of  spending 
your  time,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked,  turning 
and  facing  him  squarely. 

*'  The  case  -well,  that's  not  so  funny  ; 
cases  tell  tales.  But  I  was  thinking  that 
you  might  only  have  thought  of  throwing 
the  ring  after  it  quite  lately— since  you've 
seen  me,  in  point  of  fact.  Anythina"  in 
that?"  ^        ^ 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  longer,  and 
then  smiled  tentatively.  "  Oh  !  "  she  said 
slowly,  hi  the  tone  of   one   who   makes  a 

discovery.     "  You're  thinking ?  "     Her 

smile  broadened  a  little,  developing  a  dimple 
in  her  left  cheek.  "  I  suppose  it  must  look 
curious  ! " 

"  Well,  it  does  a  bit,  miss."  Her  air  and 
the  quality  of  her  voice  extorted  the  '"  miss  " 
from  him,  in  spite  of  his  suspicions. 

"  Of  course  I  thought  nobody  would  see 
me." 

The  policeman's  face  remained  gravely 
irresponsive  to  the  hint  of  appeal  in  her 
words.  An  alarm  —  yet  rather  humorous 
than  serious— showed  in  her  eyes. 
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"You  really  mustn't  take  me  up,"  she 
said.  "  That  would  be  most  awkward.  I — 
I  suppose  I  should  have  to  explain— every- 
thing ?  " 

"  Couldn't  you  begin  by  explaining  a  bit 
now,  miss  ?  Just  a  bit  to  go  on  with,  so  to 
speak." 

"  Oh,  why  not  ?  "  she  murmured,  as  though 
to  herself.  She  turned  away  from  him 
towards  the  river  again,  fingering  the  pearl 
ring.  "  It  must  have  looked  funny,"  she 
acknowledged  again.  "  But  I  hadn't  worn  it 
for  nearly  three  years.  So  I  thought  I'd 
put  it  on  just  once  more  and  see  how  it — 
how  it  used  to  look.  And  just  then  you 
came  up  ! " 

"  It  looks  worth  money." 

"  Not  very  much.  The  friend  who  gave 
it  bo  me  wasn't  rich — when  he  gave  it  to  me." 

"  My  missus  would  call  it  pretty  fine  ! 
Folks  down  our  street  wouldn't  think  she'd 
come  honestly  by  it." 

"  And  you  don't  think  I  have  ?  "  She 
smiled  again. 

"  I've  got  my  duty  to  do,  miss."  A  touch 
of  apology  softened  his  sturdiness. 

"  I  came  honestly  by  it,  but  I  can't  keep 
it  honestly.  So  " — she  drew  the  ring  off 
her  finger — "it's  best  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river." 

"  Wait  a  bit,  miss  ! "  he  said  sharply,  as 
he  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

She  faced  him  again.  "Well,  then,  I 
suppose  I  must  tell  you  about  it— t])<>ugh 
that  seems  to  me  just  as  funny  as  throwing 
the  ring  into  the  river.  Funnier,  in  fact  ! 
You  needn't  hold  me.  I  won't  throw  it  in 
until  you  give  me  leave.  There,  let  it  lie  on 
the  parapet  between  us.  No,  the  wind  may 
blow  it  away  ;  you  hold  it."  She  gave  it  to 
him,  and  clasped  her  hands  again. 

The  policeman  looked  at  the  ring — a  single 
pearl  of  no  great  size,  plainly  set  in  gold. 

"  Maybe  a— a  token,  miss  ?  "  he  hazarded. 

"  Yes,  a  token.     An  engagement  ring." 

'^  gave  my  girl  a  brooch— rare  pleased 
she  was  with  it !  " 

"  I  was  rare  pleased  with  that,  but  now 
it's  best  at  the  bottom  of  the  river."  She 
paused  a  moment,  then  glanced  round  with 
a  smile.  "  We  can't  stay  here  talking  all 
night,  can  we,  either  of  us  ?  I  must  clear 
my  character,  and  then  go  home  !  Well,  a 
man  I  was  engaged  to  gave  me  that  ring. 
I  needn't  tell  you  what  he  said  when  he  gave 
it  to  me,  need  I  ?  " 

"  That  will  not  be  necessary,  miss." 

"  I'm  glad.  Just  three  months  later — you 
don't  want  bis  name,  do  you  ? " 


"Not  at  present,  at  all  events,  miss." 

"Just  three  months  later  I  got  a  letter 
from  him — from  the  South  of  France,  where 
he  was.     I  can't  produce  the. letter." 

"  Never  mind  that,  miss." 

"  He  told  me  that  he  loved  me  best  still, 
but  that  he  couldn't  stand  the  pressure  put 
on  him  by  his  family.  They  had  found  a 
great  match  for  him — a  girl  very  much 
richer  and  greater  than  I  am.  He  did  say 
too  that  she  was  very  pretty,  but  as  I  knew 
her  by  sight,  I  didn't — well,  never  mind 
that.  Then  he  went  on  to  ask  me  to  forgive 
him  and  not  think  too  badly  of  him.  He 
said  he  knew  he  was  a  coward " 

"  He  was  right  there,  llniss." 

"  But  if  I  understood  how  he  was  placed, 
I  shouldn't  think  him  quite  such  a  cur  as  he 
looked,  x^nd  he  asked  me,  if  I  had  ever 
cared  for  him  at  all,  not  to  make  it  too  hard 
for  him,  and  to  keep  his  ring  for  the  sake 
of  old  times.  He  said  that,  if  I  sent  it  back, 
he'd  think  I  meant  that  he  was  the  worst 
kind  of  cur." 

"  I'd  have  sent  it  back,"  observed  the 
policeman. 

"  I  kept  it  as  the  one  thing  in  the  world  I 
had  left." 

"  Women  are  different,  sometimes." 

"  But  I  can't  keep  it  any  more  now." 

"Got  over  your  feelings  ?  That's  right, 
miss.     There's  as  good  fish " 

"  I've  got  another  ring,  anyhow." 

"  I  see,  miss,"  said  the  policeman,  with  a 
comprehending  nod.  "  I  remember,"  he 
went  on  meditatively,  "  a  drunk  as  I  once 
ran  in "^l 

"  A  drunk  what  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss.  A  gentleman 
in  a  state  oiin toxica ti on,  I  should  have  said. 
Well,  he  was  a  scholar,  and  he  told  me — 
while  we  was  waiting  for  his  bail,  you  know, 
miss — a  lot  of  stories  of  old  days— (His 
head  was  all  right,  only  his  legs  had  given 
out  hopeless)— one  about  some  great  man 
who  took  and  threw  his  favourite  ring  into 
the  sea,  just  because  things  were  going  too 
lucky  with  him,  and  there  must  be  a  change 
soon  ;  he  kind  o'  tried  to  have  a  bit  of  bad 
luck  and  get  it  over.  No  good  !  Next  time 
he  had  fish  for  dinner — he  had  it  every  day, 
too,  I  expect — there  was  the  ring  in  the 
fish's — inside  the  fish,  miss.  He  couldn't 
get  fair  rid  of  that  ring,  and  lots  of  trouble 
it  brought  him.  The  gentleman  w^as  going 
on  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  only  the  bail  came. 
You  meet  a  lot  of  interesting  men  in  my 
profession,  miss."     I 

"  I  don't  think  uiy  ring  will  come  back  to 


"  '  Throwiug  pearl  rings  into  the  Tlianies  is  a  funny  wiiy  of  spending  your  time,  ain't  it?'" 
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me  — for  good  or  evil.     Shall  we  throw  it  in 
now  ?  " 

"  Well,  considering  all  things,  it  is  better 
there,  ain't  it,  miss  ?  " 

"  Your  wife  wouldn't  like  it  ?  " 

"  Not  that  chap's  ring  on  her  finger, 
miss  !  " 

"  Let  me  put  it  on  mine  once  again  !  " 

"  You  wouldn't,  miss  ?  " 

"  And  then— the  river  !  " 

"  As  jou  please,  miss." 

".Am  I  to  keep  it,  and  steal  looks  at  it, 
and  get  unhappy  again  ?  " 

"  You're  right.  It's  better  in  the  river, 
miss." 

"  Give  it  to  me,  please." 

She  took  it  and  put  it  on  the  third 
finger  of  her  left  hand  again.  After  a 
deliberately  defiant  look  at  the  policeman 
she  kissed  it.  Then  she  drew  it  off  and 
flung  it  after  its  case,  as  far  out  into  the 
river  as  she  could. 

The  clock  in  the  tower  boomed  ten  ;  the 
last  thirty  minutes  had  not  seemed  so  long 
to  the  policeman,  after  all. 

"  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  ever  speak  to 
one  another  again,"  she  said,  '''  but  you've 
been  kind  to  me.     I'm  grateful." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  intrude,  miss.  It  was 
only  my  duty." 

"  I  know.  I  never  thought  how  odd  it 
might  look." 

"Seeing  as  we're  not  likely  to  meet  again, 
may  I  make  bold  to  wish  you  all  happiness, 
miss  ?     There's  as  good  fish !  " 

"  Thank  you.  I  shall  think  of  you  as  a 
friend.     Good  night." 

She  gave  him  lier  left  hand — the  little  hand 
whereon  the  ring  had  once  rested  in  loved 
possession :  his  mighty  fist  swallowed  it  for  a 
moment,  almost  as  the  broad  river  had  the 
ring.  He  watched  her  as  she  sped  swiftly 
across  the  road  and  past  the  big  buildings. 
There  were  cabs  at  the  foot  of  Northumber- 
land Avenue,  and  she  got  into  one. 

"  Lucky  she  didn't  want  to  chuck  herself 
in  too  !  "  reflected  the  policeman.  "  Some 
of  'em  do  !  " 


Next  day  the  round  of  his  varied  and,  as 
he  had  justly  hinted,  often  interesting  duties 
called  him  to  the  task  of  regulating  the 
"setting-down"  and  "taking-up"  of  carriages 
at  the  entrance  to  St.  Margaret's  Church. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  interest,  nay,  even 
of  some  popular  excitement.  The  church 
itself  was  crowded  ;  the  many  outside  were 
agog  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  eminent  and 


sumptuous  few  who  were  privileged  to  enter ; 
carriages  and  cars  were  there  in  a  swarm, 
and  the  policeman  was  kept  busy  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discreet  omnipotence.  So  he 
missed  the  ingoing  of  the  bride,  all  veiled, 
on  her  father's  arm,  and  had  to  take  it  on 
trust,  from  a  junior  comrade,  that  she  was  a 
"  spicy  piece  of  goods  !  "  He  smiled  rather 
scornfully,  telling  his  young  friend  that  he 
had  seen  a  mint  of  such.  Yet  he  liked  the 
occasion.  It  was  a  soldier's  wedding.  He 
wa^  an  old  soldier,  and  grew  Avarm  at  heart 
when  he  saw  the  uniforms  passing  in  to 
ornament  the  scene.  Moreover  he  was 
always  pleased  to  have  a  wedding  to  tell  his 
wife  about  at  supper.  That  annised  her, 
whereas  he  had  decided  that  the  story  of  the 
girl  on  the  Pjmbankment  and  her  ring  would 
not.  Sentimental  tales  about  other  women 
were  apt  to  breed  sarcasm  ;  such  was  the 
policeman's  personal  experience.  But  even 
Ids  tale  of  the  wedding  would  be  held  a 
lame  one  if  he  could  not  so  much  as  see  the 
bride- 
Fate  was  kind  to  him  and  his  domestic 
reputation.  He  had  marshalled  his  carriages 
and  cars  in  the  neatest  order  before  the 
service  in  the  church  was  over  ;  the  carriage 
that  was  to  receive  the  newly  married  pair 
lieaded  the  line,  and  he  stood  by  it,  hot  but 
satisfied.  Music  pealed  muffled  from  within  ; 
bride  and  bridegroom  came  out,  and  passed 
between  the  rows  of  his  comrades  who  held 
back  the  spectators.  He  was  furthest  from 
the  door  on  his  side  and  nearest  the  carriage. 
But  he  saw  her  directly  she  came  out ;  her 
veil  thrown  back  suffered  him  to  see  the  fine 
delicately  cut  features  which  had  been  turned 
to  him  under  the  Embankment  lamp  the 
night  before.  This  "  fashionable  function  " 
became  much  more  to  him  ;  and  he,  in  some 
odd  way,  seemed  to  become  much  more  of 
it — to  be  translated  in  a  moment  into  the 
inside,  the  intimate  side,  of  it.  It  was  very 
possible  that  he  knew  something  about  it 
which  nobody  else  in  church  or  square 
knew,  save  only  the  girl  who  walked  there 
in  bridal  white.  Something  of  a  thrill 
possessed  him  ;  there'were  interesting  people 
and  interesting  things  to  be  met  with  in  his 
profession  ! 

Would  she  see  him  ?  He  had  a  queer 
longing  that  she  should.  But  her  eyes  were 
orthodoxly  downcast.  He  was  grateful  to  a 
man  in  the  crowd  who  raised  a  cheer.  It 
met  with  a  kindly  response  ;  the  bridegroom 
was  a  well-known  and  popular  man.  The 
cheer  made  her  look  up,  and  smile,  and  glance 
from  side  to  side. 


*•  The  policeman  heard  it  quite  plainly,  though  nobody  else  did." 
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"  Sarelj  she  must  see  me  !  "  thought  the 
poh'ceman,  as  he  stood  burly,  motionless, 
rooted  to  the  place  which  discipline  assigned 
him.  Suddenly  her  lips  parted,  as  though 
in  eagerness  ;  then  came  the  smile  again — 
last  night's  smile,  born  of  humour,  not  of 
happiness — and  the  faintest  tinge  of  colour 
in  her  cheeks.    Her  eyes  rested  on  him  for  a 


moment,  and  he  he{ird  her  voice — yes,  the 
policeman  heard  it  quite  plainly,  though 
nobody  else  did.  "  You  see  now  why  it's 
better  at  the  bottom  of  the  river ! "  she 
said.  As  she  passed  into  the  carriage,  his 
hand  flew  to  the  salute. 

''  She  did  speak  to  me  again,  after  all  !  " 
he  was  cryinsr  behind  his  stolid  mask. 


THE    RED    NECKLACE. 


^PINDLE=WOOD  charms  be  found  no  more; 
^^     Hag^berries  shrivel  outside  your  door; 
Ivy=berries  grow  black  as  jet; 
But  the  little  green  holly  is  gladsome  yet  I 
Toward  Yule  when  every  flow'r  is  fled, 
The  holly  tree  wears  her  necklace  red  I 

Guelder  rose  tokens  have  dropt,  long  syne; 
Briony  hoops  no  longer  twine; 
Shortest  day  and  darkest  night 
Bring  ivy  black  and  snowberry  white; 
But  'tis  the  shining  Yule=star  leads 
The  holly  bush  with  her  scarlet  beads! 

Ivy  shall  wreathe  my  lady's  wall, 
Mistletoe  hang  in  my  gentleman's  hall; 
Myrtle  and  fir  your  mirrors  beset; 
But  the  little  dark  holly  stands  highest  yet  2 
Toward  Yule  when  every  nut  is  shed. 
The  holly  tree  bears  her  necklace  red  I 

Give  of  your  garments  to  clothe  the  poor  I 
Give  them  out  of  your  silver  store  I 
Bear  their  burdens  and  share  their  needs, 
While  the  holly  is  decked  in  scarlet  beads, 
Aud  ye  who  this  old  carol  hear 
God  send  you  all  a  happy  New  Year! 


ALICE    E.   QILLINQTON. 


'  JIONI     SOIT     QUI     MAL    Y     I'KNSE. 


The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 


By  a.   de  burgh. 


IN  inverse  ratio  to  our  artistic  education, 
wliicli  becomes  complete  in  proportion 
to  our  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  do  we 
become  sceptical  of  romance  as  our  common 
sense  modifies  our  credub'tj,  or,  to  put  tbe 
same  sentiment  in  Carlyle's  words,  "  the 
graceful  minuet  dance  of  Fancy  must  give 
place  to  the  toilsome,  thorny  pilgrimage 
of  understanding." 

Woven  into  the  real  matters  of  honours, 
tinged  with  sentiment  and  with  humour 
which  not  infrequently  borders  on 
burlesque,  there  are  threads  of  romance 
which  by  their  gorgeous  hues  of  improba- 
bility give  a  touch  of  vivid  colour  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  prosaic.  Thus  in  the 
prime  honour  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
which  ranks  in  dignity  with  Italy's  "An- 
nunziata,"  with  KSpain  and  Austria's  "  Golden 
Fleece,"  Prussia's  "  Black  Eagle,"  Russia's 
"  St.  Andrew,"  Sw^eden's  "  Seraphim,"  and 
the  ^'St.  Michael  and  Holy  Ghost"  of 
France,  is  .  the  harvest  of  romance  bound 
into  one  sheaf  with  a  woman's  garter. 


Although  according  to  legendary  law  there 
are  distinctions  of  a  similar  nature  much 
older  than  the  Order  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper  (in  China,  we  are  told,  there 
have  been  orders  of  valour  in  existence  for 
thousands  of  years),  and  although  there  are 
others  as  much  coveted,  of  greater  intrinsic 
value — orders  which  bring  with  them  greater 
privileges ;  still,  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
from  its  first  foundation,  is  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  anywhere  existing. 

It  is  true  that  the  Garter  of  to-day  is  not 
the  same  as  it  was  at  its  institution  ;  indeed, 
in  some  important  respects,  it  has  changed 
its  whole  nature  and  its  purpose.  Primarily 
it  was  bestow^ed  for  those  virtues  which  were 
especially  displayed  by  knights,  kingly  or 
otherwise,  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  to-day  it  is 
granted  in  many— in  fact,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases — to  those  wdio  already  rank 
high  by  birth,  for  statecraft  or  for  personal 
services  to  the  Sovereign. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  first  actual  insti- 
tution of  knighthood  in  England  took  place 
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during  tlie  reign  of  Artlinr,  wlio,  out  of 
admiration  of  acts  of  valonr,  and  in  order 
to  stimulate  a  perfect  observance  of  the 
unwritten  code  of  honour,  formed  a  fellow- 
ship amongst  liis  gallant  and  worthy  friends, 
styling  them  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  ; 
and  as  we  cannot  altogether  disassociate  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table  from  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  we  nnist  credit 
Edward  III.  with  the  establishing  of  the 
Order  for  the  purpose  of   continuing    that 


chivalry  which  one  of  the  old  chroniclers 
vouches  Arthur  to  have  established  "  to  adorn 
martial  virtue,  to  increase  virtue  and  honour 
in  the  hearts  of  his  nobility." 

The  myths,  which  encircle  the  real  Arthur 
like  clouds,  make  of  this  gallant  leader  of  the 
West  of  England's  Celtic  tribes,  who  was 
killed  in  battle  near  Bath  somewhere  about 
A.I) .  520,  a  very  visionary  creature,  whose 
exploits  till  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  till 
he  stands  before  us  a  moral  David,  "  since  he 
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"  KDWARD    THE    BLACK    FRINCK    INVESTED    WITH    THE   ORDEli    OF    THE    GARTER.' 

By   C.    \V.   Cope,   R.A. 
From  the  coloured  sketch  in  the  South  Kemuigton  Museum,  for  the  fresco  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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slajed  a  giant ;  a  Solomon,  without  liis 
scepticism."  Born  of  miraculous  parentage, 
and  wielding  his  "  Excalibur "  of  magic 
power,  he  looms  large  on  the  borderland 
wherein  fact  is  lost  in  romance.  If  Ave 
accept  King  Arthur's  Round  Table  as  a 
knightly  order,  England  must  be  allowed 
the  distinction  of  having  introduced  this 
form    of    chivalry    into    Europe,     and    on 


Order,  and  to  avoid  any  controversy  about 
priority  of  place,  they  sat  round  a  round 
table,  and  thence  the  name." 

The  qualification  of  all  these  knights  was 
that  they  should  belong  to  the  nobility  of 
their  country  and  be 

Sworn  to  vows 
Of  utter  hardihood,  utter  gentleness, 
And  loving  utter  faithfuhiess  in  love 
And  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King. 


THE     SIOAf.     OF     Til!<:    OISDKIt     OF     TIIF     GAIlTFIl     AT     DIFFEIIKNT     I'KItlODS. 


looking  into  the  statutes  and 
conditions  of  the  knightly 
company  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  tliose  of  the  Garter,  in- 
stituted more  than  eiglit 
hundred  years  afterwards, 
we  find  that  there  is  a 
similarity  between  the  two 
orders  which  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  mere  coincidence. 
I  have  before  me  an  old 
chronicle  in  manuscript,  enti- 
tled "Brute"  or  the  Chronicles 
of  England, beginning  at  Brute 
and  ending  the  sixth  year  of 
King  Henry  Y.,  wherein  it  is 
noted  that ''  after  King  Arthur 
had  conquered  divers  countries,  liis  renown 
became  so  great  that  many  of  tlie  most 
valorous  knights  came  from  all  parts  to  his 
Court  as  to  a  school  of  military  discipline 
to  give  "  evidence  of  their  prowess  in  the 
exercise  of  arms.  This  gave  him  occasion  to 
select  out  of  these  and  his  own  subjects  a 
certain  number  (twenty-four  ?)  of  the  most 
valiant  knights,  whom  he  invited  to  join  the 


ANOTIIKU   VKRSION. 


In  which  particular  year  the 
most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter 
was  instituted  there  is  much 
conflicting  opinion,  and  of 
absolute  knowledge  there  can 
be  none,  since  the  original 
records  of  that  time  are  no 
longer  in  existence.  Dr. 
Stubbs,  in  his  "  Constitutional 
History,"  who  is  in  agreement 
with  Asbmole  as  to  the  date 
of  its  inauguration,  places  it 
during  the  period,  r'n  which 
England  was  devastated  by  the 
Black  Death,  and  quotes  it  as 
a  "  typical  illustration  "  of  the 
.  lack  of  sympathy  existent 
between  the  people  and  the  Court.  H 
these  two  events  synchronise,  then  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  must  have  been  estab- 
lished between  August,  1848,  and  December, 
i:U9.  Mr.  Longman,  in  his  "Life  of 
Edward  IIL,"  Mr.  Beltz,  in  his  "Memorials," 
place  its  founding,  as  does  Froissart,  in  1344. 
Certainly  the  Wardrobe  account  marks  the 
extravagance     of     cert^ir^     vestments     aiic] 
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payments  for  the  embroidery  of  garters  with 
mottoes  as  due  to  preparations  for  St.  George's 
Day,  1347,  and  in  the  Treasury  accounts 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  there  is  entered  the 
item,  in  1348,  of 
the  cost  of  gifts 
made  by  liim  of 
t  w  e  n  t  y  -  f  0  u  r 
garters  to  the 
Knights  of  the 
Society  of 
t  h  e  Garter. 
Thus  the  Order 
m  u  s  t  have 
been  fully  con- 
stituted in  that 
year.  The  amal- 
gamated wisdom 
of  the  latest 
historians  places 
the  date  of  the 
establishment  of 
the  Order  of  tlie 
Garter  as  occur- 
ring in  13  50, 
and  in  "The  His- 
torians' History  " 
we  read  :  "It 
was  after  his 
ret  u  r  n   f  i*  o  m 

Calais    tliat    Ed- 
Avard     instituted 

w n    order    of 

k  n  i  g  h  t  h  o  o  d 

which    has    sur- 
vived all  his  other 

achievements,  as 

well  as  produced 

better  fruits  than 

his    victories   on 

the  fields  of 

France.     This 

was  the  Order  of 

the  Garter,  which 

lie  established  in 

1350."     Mr.    F. 

Drummond,  in 

iui     admirable 

essay  on  knight- 
hood, says  :  '''  It 

seems  pretty 

clear,      however, 

tbat    the    Order 

of   the    Garter 

was   instituted    and    the    great    feast    cele- 

l>rated,  not  in  the  midst  of  "the  Black  Death, 

but   at   auy   rate    some   months   before   its 

ravages  commenced."      This  last  opinion  is 

the  one  we   incline  to^  since  it  brings  the 
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Feast  of  St.  George's  Day  into  agreement 
with  Froissart's  date  of  1344.  "  The  King," 
wrote  this  great  Frenchman,  who  seems  to 
have  been  born  a  historian,  since  he  began 

in  his  youth  to 
write  the  histories 
of  tlie  wars  of 
his  own  time, 
"  f  0  u  n  d  e  d  a 
chapel  at  Wind- 
sor in  honour 
of  St.  George, 
and  established 
canons  tliere  to 
serve  God,  Avitli 
a  liandsome  en- 
dowment. He 
then  issued  his 
Proclamation  for 
this  Feast  by  his 
heralds,  wliom  he 
sent  to  France, 
Scotland,  Bur- 
gundy, Hainault, 
Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  the 
Empire  of  Ger- 
many, and  offered 
to  all  knights 
and  squires,  that 
might  come  to 
this  ceremony, 
passports  to  last 
for  fifteen  days 
after  it  was  over." 
From  this  same 
authority  we 
learn  that  the 
King  and  the 
elected  knights 
w  ere  each 
"clothed  in 
gowns  of  russet, 
powdered  with 
garters  blue, "and 
that  each  was 
likewise  wearing 
"  the  like  garters 
also  on  their 
right  legs  and 
mantles  of  blue, 
ST.  GEoiiGE,  with  scutcheons 
of  St.  George," 
and  it  was  at 
which  Froissart  writes,  that 
revived    the    feasts    of    the 


GAiriEH,   SHOWING 
OF    THE     ORDER. 


this  time,  of 
Edward  III. 
Hound  Table. 

According  to  Professor  J.  H.  Middleton, 
^'  the    first    complete     Round    Towxt,"    at 
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Windsor  Castle,  was  built  by  Henry  III. 
about  1272,  but  was  AvlioUy  reconstructed 
on  a  more  massive  scale  by  Edward  III., 
who  in  i:U4  designed  the  new  tower  to 
form  a  meeting-place  for  his  newly  established 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  Edward 
selected  this  spot  because,  according  to  a 
popular  legend  (quoted  by  Froissart),  it  was 
on  the  summit  of  the  circular  mound  that 
King  Arthur  used  to  sit  surrounded  by  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  If  Professor 
Middleton  is  right,  this  distinctly  fixes  the 


particular  honour,  and  had  liis  pictures  on 
his  banners,  and,  probably,  implored  for 
the  Order  of  tlie  Eound  Table  his  special 
protection.  After  the  Arthurian  period 
the  popularity  of  St.  George  as  a  saint 
dates  from  the  time  of  Eichard  Occur  de 
Lion,  who  invoked  his  aid  during  the  first 
Crusade.  At  the  Council  of  Oxfoi^d,  in  1222, 
his  day  was  ordered  to  be  kept  as  a  national 
festival,  but  it  was  Edward  III.  who  made 
him  patron  saint  of  the  kingdom. 

Various  as   are  the  dates   given   for  the 


IMtOCKSSIOX     OF    QUKKN     KMZABETH     AND     TIIK     KNIGHTS     O 


establishment  of    the    Order    as   not   later 
than  1344. 

Four  patrons  were  selected  for  the  Order 
of  the  Garter— i'^^'.,  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  St.  George  of  Cappadocia, 
and  Edward  the  Confessor.  T)u  Chesne  (a 
French  historian)  acknowledges  that  it  was 
by  special  invocation  of  St.  George  that 
King  Edward  II F.  gained  the  battle  of 
Cressy  ;  and  in  this  we  get  further  associa- 
tion between  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  and  those  of  tlie  Garter,  for,  according 
to  Harding,  King  Arthur  paid  St.  George 


V    TUK     OAltTEIl    OX    SAINT     GKOIIGK's     DAY,    1578. 

foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
the  versions  of  the  incidents  to  which 
it  owes  its  institution  are  equally  diver- 
gent. One  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
garter  of  Joane,  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, having  accidentally  fallen  off,  as  she 
danced  in  a  "solemn  ball.  King  Edward 
stooped,  took  it  from  the  ground,  and 
handed  it  to  the  Countess,  whereupon  some 
of  his  nobles  and  courtiers  smiled  as  at  an 
amorous  action.  The  King,  observing  their 
sportive  humour,  turned  it  off  with  the 
remark  :    '  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,''  and 
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added,  in  disdain  of  tbcir  smiles,  that  in  a 
short  time  they  shonld  see  the  garter 
advanced  to  so  higdi  hononr  and  esteem  as 
to  acconnt  themselves  happy  to  wear  it." 

This  is  qnite  an  invention  of  later  days. 
Froissart,  who  speaks  of  the  institntion  of  the 
Order,  never  mentions  anything  of  the  above 
story.  Nor  is  any  record  made  of  snch  an 
incident  nntil  two  hnndred  years  afterwards, 
when  Polydor  Virgil  takes  occasion  to  say 
something  abont  it.  Why  the  garter  shonld 
have  been  snpposed  to  be  that  of  Lady  Salis- 
bury, also  called  tlie  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  who 
for  lier  third  husband  married  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason. 


as  she  was  never  a  favourite  at  the  Coui't  of 
Edward  III. 

Dr.  Heyhn  writes  in  1652  anent  this  tale  : 
"  This  I  take  to  be  a  vain  and  idle  romance, 
derogatory  both  to  the  founder  and  the 
Order,  lirst  published  by  Polydor  Virgil,  a 
stranger  to  the  affairs  of  England." 

The  other  most  popular  version  of  this 
same  story  is  that  "  the  Queen  having  left 
King  Edward  to  return  to  her  own  house, 
he   followed   her   soon   after   and   espied   a 


TIIK     SOVKHEIGN's     MANTLK     IN     QUEEN     ELIZAUETIl  S     KEION 


THE     ELrZABEIIIAN     !=^UKCOAT. 

blue  garter  lying  on  the  ground.     He 
had  no  doubt  it  had  slipped  from  her 
leg  as  she  went  along,  and  as  some  of 
his  attendants  had  passed  by,  disdaining 
to  stoop  at  such  a  trifle,  he  commanded 
"t  to  be  taken  up  and  handed  to  him, 
at  the  receipt  whereof  he  said  :  '  You 
make   but   small 
account    of    this 
garter  ;  but  with- 
in   few    months 
I  will  cause  the 
best    of    you   to 
reverence    the 
like.'"     The 
motto,  according 
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to  til  is  story,  was  the  Queen's  answer  wlien 
the  King  asked  her  what  men  would  conjec- 
ture about  her  losing  her  garter  on  the  road. 

According  to  other  authorities,  the  Order 
owed  its  origin  to  the  King  giving  the  word 
"  Garter  "as  a  passW'Ord  to  his  army  on  the 
day  of  the 
battle  of 
Cressy  ;  and 
yet  another 
version  has 
it  that  on 
this  same 
occasion,  as 
a  signal  for 
attack,  he 
caused  his 
garter  to  be 
raised  on  the 
point  of  a 
lance. 

Having 
gained  at 
Cressy  a  de- 
ci  sive  vic- 
tory,he  made 
the  garter 
the  pre-emi- 
nent emblem 
of  distinc- 
tion, the 
symbol  of 
unity  and  so- 
ciety which 
should  bind 
all  the 
knights  to- 
gether and 
to  the  Sover- 
e  i  g  n  .  T  o 
m  a  k  e  the 
bond  of 
friendship 
more  close 
and  thor- 
ough, the 
King  caused 
those  who 
belonged  to 
the  Order  to 


be  called     ^^^  installation 
Fellows, 

Associates,  Colleagues,  Brethren,  and  Knights 
Companions,  and  the  Order  itself  a  Company, 
'.Fellowship,  and  College  of  Knights,  and 
he  ordered  their  habits  and  ornaments  to 
be  entirely  alike  in  fashion  and  material. 

Edward,  claiming  the  title  to  the  kingdom 
of  Frauce,  adopted  bhie^the  coloiir  of  the  arms 


of  that  kingdom,  and  also  a  French  motto  : 
"  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pease y  Harpstield 
conjectures  that  ''this  apophthegm  was 
selected  or  designed  to  put  tlie  Knights 
Companions  in  mind  not  to  admit  anything 
in  the  action  of  their  lives,  or  among  their 

thoughts, 
unbecoming 
to  the  m  - 
selves  or 
to  their 
honour." 

T  here 
AY  ere  changes 
in  the  sta- 
tutes of  the 
Order  from 
time  to  time, 
especially 
u  n  d  e  r 
Edward  VI. 
at  a  chapter 
h  eld  at 
Greenwich 
in  the  third 
year  of  his 
reign  ;  these 
changes  w^ere 
made  void 
under  the 
reign  of  his 
sister  Mary 
and  rein- 
stated by 
Elizabeth. 
Henry  YIII. 
added  tbc 
George  and 
collar  to  the 
insignia  as- 
signed to  it  by 
Edward  III. 
—  namely, 
garter, 
mantle,  sur- 
coat,  and 
hood,  and  he 
introduced 
the  garter 
and  motto 
i  n  to  the 
Great  Seal  of 
England,  and  even  foreign  potentates  who 
felt  honoured  in  the  possession  of  this 
knightly  distinction  added  the  badges  of  it 
to  their  coats-of-arms.  During  the  Eliza- 
bethan era  tlie  garters  became  very  costly 
and  ornamental,  being  richly  embroidered 
with  gems  and  iDcarls. 
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QUEKX    VICTOIIIA     INVKSTING    NAPOLEON     III.    WITH    THE    INSIGNIA    OF    THE    ORDEll    OF    THE    GARTER, 
1855.         FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    R.    HIND. 


Perhaps  the  most  magiiilicent  badge  was  the 
one  sent  to  Giistavus  Aclolphus  of  Sweden, 
every  letter  of  the  motto  being  composed  of 
diamonds^,  which  nnmbered  four  hundred  and 
e  even.  The  garter  Avorn  by  Charles  I.  was 
also  a  very  valuable  one,  the  motto  being  com- 
posed of  four  hundred  and  twelve  diamonds. 


Before  the  insignia  took  their  present 
shape  and  form  they  underwent  various 
changes. 

In  our  to-day's  thoughts  of  the  insignia 
of  "  the  most  noble  Order  "  are  associate  only 
the  symbols  of  the  Eibbon,  the  Collar,  the 
Star,  and  the  actual  Garter  ;  for,  losing  sight 
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of  tlie  motive  with  wliicli  the  robes  were 
origiually  designed,  we  have  come  to  regard 
the  wearing  of  them  as  embeUishments  of 
occasions  of  State  ;  but  Ashmole  tells  us  that 
"  among  the  ancients  the  Romans  were  most 
exact  in  assigning  each  degree  a  peculiar 
habit  and  vesture  bj  which  alone  the  quality 
and  condition  of  their  citizens  might  be 
known  and  distinguished.  This  custom  of 
distinction  in  apparel  was  afterwards  taken 
up  by  sundry 
other  nations, 
w hence  it 
came  to  pass 
that  every 
military  as 
well  as  eccle- 
siastical order 
of  knight- 
hood did  ap- 
propriate to 
its9lf  a  pecu- 
liar habit,  and 
this  the  fel- 
lows  and 
companions 
of  those 
orders  were 
appointed 
and  enjoined 
to  wear ;  to 
the  end,  they 
might  be  dis- 
tinguished by 
them,  as  from 
others,  so 
from  one  an- 
other. .  .  . 
The  habits 
and  ensigns 
of  this  most 
noble  Order 
of  the  Garter 
are  highly 
honourable 
and  immense- 
ly magnifi- 
cent ;  a  n  d 
consist      of 

these  particulars  following.  Namely,  the 
Garter,  Mantle,  Surcoat,  Hood,  George  and 
Collar."  So  wrote  Ashmole  in  1672.  But, 
since  those  days  the  caprice  of  the  Sovereign's 
taste  has  intervened. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  w^e  find  velvet 
substituted  for  the  woollen  cloth  previously 
used  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (upon 
what  ground  there  is  no  mention),  the  colour 
of   the  mantle,  hitherto   a   blue,   the    same 
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colour  as  the  held  in  the  French  arms,  wag 
changed  to  purple  ;  .  .  .  thus  the  purple  came 
in  and  continued  until  about  the  twelfth 
year  of  King  Charles  I.,  when  that  monarch 
determined  to  restore  the  colour  of  celestial 
blue.  But  even  then  the  mantle  was  not 
exactly  the  same,  for  it  was  plain  instead 
of  being  powdered  with  embroidered  golden 
garters. 

The    Collar   was    an    addition   made    by 

Henry  YII. 
The  lesser 
G  e  0  r  g  e , 
which  is  worn 
by  a  ribbon 
round  the 
]ieck,  is  said 
to  have  been 
introduced  by 
James  I.,  and 
to  owe  its 
suggestion  to 
the  Golden 
Fleece,  but,  as 
there  is  a  let- 
t  e  r  dated 
10th  July, 
1627,  from 
the  Herald- 
i.t-Arms  to 
Henry,  Earl 
of  Holland, in 
which  he  tells 
him  he  has 
seen  a  picture 
of  Queen 
Elizabeth, 
"wherein  was 
represented 
the  lesser 
George  hang- 
ing before 
her  breast," 
it  is  probable 
that  this  ad- 
ditional orna- 
ment was  in 
use  before 
James's  time. 
Charles  I.  is  responsible  for  the  Star,  which, 
it  is  said,  he  conferred  in  imitation  of  the 
Badge  of  the  Order  of  the  St.  Esprit. 

The  colour  of  the  Ribbon  has  varied  from 
time  to  time  ;  but  its  present  hue,  Garter- 
blue,  w^as  chosen  to  differentiate  it  from  that 
worn  by  those  knights  upon  whom  James  II., 
in  his  exile,  had  illegally  conferred  the 
Order. 

In  our  pictures  of  Their  Majesties,  King 
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Qneen    Alexandra,    we 
of   the   Order   as  worn 


Edward  YII.    and 

show  the  emblems 

to-day. 

The    solemn    and     sacred    ceremony    of 

installation   we   tell    in   the   words   of    His 

Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll :  "  To  the  sonnd 

of   organ-mnsic   a   groom    and   page,   after 

making   reverence,   nnroll   a   carpet    before 

the     altar,     and 

then     stand     on 

each  side.     Then 

the  Garter  Herald 

waves     his    rod, 

after  double  obei- 
sances,  and    the 

Knights  Com- 
panions  take 

their  places  each 

before    his  stall. 

Black  Eod  then, 

making    double 

reverences  in  the 

middle  of  the 
choir,  ascends  to 
near  the  altar, 
from  which  lie 
turns,  and  the 
Groom  of  the 
Wardrobe  gives 
him  a  little  carpet 
of  silk  or  cloth 
of  gold,  wdiich 
he  lays  on  the 
Haut  Pas  to- 
wards the  altar. 
Moreover,  the 
groom  holds  a 
fair  cushion  of 
cloth  of  gold  for 
the  Sovereign  to 
kneel  upon,  at 
the  time  of  the 
Sovereign's 
offering.  Note 
that  each  of  these 
gentlemen  kisses 
the  cushion  to 
prove  that  there 
is  no  poison  in 
it.  They  make 
'assay'  of  it. 
The  Sovereign 

then,  his  cushion  being  proved  to  be  inno- 
cent of  evil,  arises  from  the  seat,  makes 
his  reverence  to  the  altar,  then  descend- 
ing to  the  chapel  floor,  makes  another 
bow,  and  'ascends'  towards  the  altar, 
attended  by  Garter  Herald,  the  Registrar, 
the  Chancellor,  the  nobleman  that  bears  the 


sword.  The  Knight  Companion  goes  a  httle 
behind  the  Sovereign,  who  proceeds,  the 
train  of  his  robe  being  borne  up,  to  the 
middle  of  the  choir,  .where  again  he  bows, 
and  at  the  Haut  Pas  again.  He  that  bears 
the  Sovereign's  offering  is  tlie  man  of  greatest 
rank  or  estate  present,  and  he  receives  it  from 
Black  Eod,  the   Sovereign  kneeling   mean- 

wdiile,  and  taking 
the  offering  and 
delivering   it    to 
the   Prelate. 
Then,  rising,  he 
goes  to  his  stall, 
again  making,  at 
each    place    as 
before,  the  rever- 
ences towards  the 
altar.  After  these 
exertions,   'He 
reposeth  himself,' 
and  looks  on   at 
the  others  of  the 
Order     as     they 
perform    their 
parts.    '  The  two 
P  r  0  V  i  n  c  i  a  1 
Kings,'  who  seem 
to      have     been 
the    two     senior 
knights,    have 
their     turn,     an 
intimation     that 
they    shall    pro- 
ceed being  giyen 
to  each  by  heralds 
who  go  to  them 
and  bow  to  them. 
While  they 
offer,     the 
Knights  Com- 
panions   kneel 
together  on   the 
Haut  Pas.    Their 
offerings  are  both 
of  silver  and  gold, 
placed    into   two 
basins    held    by 
two    prebends. 
They    then    rise 
and  divide,  and, 
all  making  their 
appointed  reverences  as  they  retire,  go  back  to 
their  places  escorted  by  heralds  both  in  coming 
to  the  altar  and  in  going  from  it.     When  all 
the  Knights  Companions  have    offered,  the 
cushion  is  removed,  the  carpets  are  rolled  np,. 
and  all  proceed  to  the  Presence  Chamber,  and 
'  so  to  dinner,'  as  Mr.  Pepys  says." 
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Until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Knights 
themselves  filled  the  vacancies  by  election, 
but  then  the  right  was  surrendered  to  the 
Sovereign.  Still  the  Companions  continued 
— anjhow,  formally — to  elect  up  to  the  time 
of  George  III.  He  and  his  successors  dis- 
pensed with  chapters  and  institutions,  and 
it  is  now  the  established  custom  for  the 
Sovereign  to  elect  and  instal  Knights  when 
vacancies  occur.  In  most  cases  the  King  or 
Queen  accepts  the  recommendation  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Although,  as  Sir  Hirris  Nicolas  observes, 
nothing  is  now  known  of  the  form  of  ad- 
mitting ladies  into  the  Order,  the  description 
applied  to  them  in  the  records  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  leaves  no 
doubt  that  they  were  regularly  received  into 
it.  The  Qaeen  Consort,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  Knights,  and  some  other  women 
of  exalted  position  w^ere  designated  "  Damas 
de  la  Fraternite  de  St.  George,"  and  entries 
of  the  delivery  of  robes  and  garters  to  them 
are  found  at  intervals  in  the  wardrobe  ac- 
counts from  Edward  III.  to  Henry  YII.,  the 
first  being  Isabel,  Countess  of  Bedford,  the 
daughter  of  Edward,  and  the  last  being 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughters  of 
the  latter  king.  The  effigies  of  Margaret 
Byron,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Harcourt,  K.G., 
at  Stanton  Harcourt,  and  of  Alice  Chaucer, 
wife  of  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
K.G.,  at  Ewelme,  which  date  from  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  have  garters 
on  their  left  arms.  We  also  read  that  in 
ancient  times  the  Queen  and  wives  of 
Knights  of  the  Garter  wore  special  robes 
and  hoods,  gifts  of  the  Sovereign.  These 
were  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
mantles  used  by  the  Knights,  were  lined 
with  fur,  and  garnished  with  small  em- 
broidered garters.  A  proposed  revival  of 
this   usage   during  the  reign  of   Charles  I. 


failed   through    the    outbreak    of  the  Civil 
War. 

Of  the  various  insignia  belonging  to  the 
Garter  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  collar,  a 
chain  worn  round  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  to  which  is  attached  the  Geoi'ge.  The 
garter  itself  is  worn  on  the  left  leg  below 
the  knee  ;  it  has  undergone  very  little  altera- 
tion since  its  institution  by  Edward  III. 

The  officers  of  the  Order  are  five— the 
Prelate,  Chancellor,  Register,  King  of  Arms, 
and  Usher.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth  have 
been  attached  since  the  foundation,  the  King 
of  Arms  was  added  by  Henry  V.,  and  the 
Chancellor  by  Edward  IV.  The  Prelate  has 
always  been  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
Chancellor  was  formerly  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  but  now  it  is  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  the  Registership  and  the  Deanery 
of  Windsor  have  been  united  since  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  the  King  of  Arms  is  Garter 
Principal  King  of  Arms  (formerly  his  duties 
were  discharged  by  Windsor  Herald),  and  the 
Usher  is  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod.  The  former  position  is  at  present 
held  by  Sir  Alfred  Scott-Gatty,  the  latter  by 
Admiral  Sir  Henry  F.  Stevenson,  G.C.V.O." 

Each  Knight  has  his  stall  at  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  over  which  hangs  the 
Knight's  banner,  wdiich  is  solemnly  re- 
moved by  the  King  of  Arms  after  the 
death  of  a  Garter,  and  again  replaced  by 
that  of  the  new  one. 

To  take  part  in  the  services  of  St.  George's 
Chapel  is  to  gain  a  deep  insight  into  the 
impressiveness  of  ceremonial  ;  we  face  the 
void  stalls  of  the  King  and  Crown  Prince  of 
Portugal,  the  last  two  victims  of  anarchy ;  and 
reverently  our  lips  silently  form  the  words 
that  are  the  audible  prayer  of  the  officiating 
clergyman  :  that  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
may  be  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Most 
High. 
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IL    UOSSO  S   CHEHUB. 


The  Cherub  and  the  Xute. 


By  EDEN   PHILLPOTTS. 


JN  the  second  long  gallery  (>f  the  Uffizi 
an  Italian  sat  copying  a  picture.  The 
famous  winged  putto  of  Fiorentino  was 
perched  in  a  good  light,  and  Signor  Jacopo 
Naldini  had  nearly  completed  a  reproduction. 
He  sat  in  the  long,  cool  gallery  with  a  Roman 
matron  towering  above  him.  She  purified  an 
atmosphere  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  vitiated 
by  the  crowd  of  sightseers  who  wandered  up 
and  down.  Many  stopped  to  look  at  the 
painters  engaged  in  copying ;  many  were 
more  interested  in  the  new  work  than  in  the 
old. 

The  immortal  cherub  of  II  Rosso's  gem  may 
be  known  to  the  reader.    The  cherub  drowses 


Copyri^rht,    1908, 
otates  of  America. 


by   Curtis   Brown,  in   the    United 


over  a  golden  lute,  his  long  black  lashes 
seem  to  close,  his  curls  droop,  his  little  hand 
relaxes.  We  feel  that  the  baby  is  going  to 
sleep  in  the  middle  of  his  song  ;  we  long  to 
pick  him  up,  fold  his  delicious  scarlet  and 
ivory  feathers,  and  cuddle  him.  For  more 
than  three  hundred  years  the  generations  of 
man  have  taken  joy  in  this  precious  atom, 
but  no  one,  since  that  minor  master  and 
co-worker  with  Andrea  del  Sarto  called 
him  into  being,  has  won  from  this  magic 
thing  a  tithe  of  what  it  meant  to  Jacopo 
Naldini. 

The  Italian  was  a  poor  gentleman  of  high 
birth  and  wide  culture.  Left  a  childless 
widower  at  thirty,  he  had  pursued  art  and 
lived  alone  for  twenty  years.  His  time  was 
fully  occupied,  and  his  accomplishments,  com- 
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bined  with  great  personal  cbarin,  made  the 
artist  popular  in  society  at  Florence.  But 
he  was  eccentric  and,  in  the  matter  of  his 
own  family  history,  he  strained  the  behef 
of  his  friends.  He  had  weak  spots.  He 
believed  himself  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  the  Renaissance.  He  discovered  Naldini 
who  were  soldiers,  and  Naldini  who  were 
saints,  and  Naldini  wlio  were  the  bosom 
friends  and  supporters  of  all  tlie  great  artists 
from  Cimabue  to  Ghirlandaio.  By  some 
strange  oversight  none  of  the  authorities 
on  Florentine  history  had  anything  to  say 
about  the  Naldini  ;  but  Signor  Jacopo  was 
coirecting  this  conspiracy  of  silence  in  a 
work  presently  to  siiine  upon  an  admiring 
world.  His  history  of  the  "  most  famous 
and  most  beauteous  daughter  of  Rome " 
would  appear  presently.  It  was  to  be  called 
"  Queen  of  Etruria,"  and,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  could  not  fail  to  create  a  new  epoch 
of  renaissance  knowledge  and  re-value  all 
values  entertained  before  him. 

Signor  Naldini  was  a  poet  and  a  meta- 
physician. Most  modern  social  questions 
interested  him,  and  he  knew  English  and 
French  as  well  as  his  own  language.  He 
could  copy  with  magical  facility,  but  painted 
few  original  pictures.  II  Rosso's  putto  he 
had  reproduced  seven-and-twenty  times.  He 
never  wearied  of  the  task,  and  openly  asserted 
that  a  strange  spiritual  link  existed  between 
his  spirit  and  the  wonderful  cherub. 

"  We  know  one  another  very  well,"  he  was 
wont  to  say.  "He  has  told  me  a  great 
many  things  about  the  Re-birth  that  none 
else  have  yet  heard.  I  shall,  however,  tell 
them  again.  He  is  very  wise— this  baby — 
wise  enough  not  to  grow  up,  you  see.  Those 
dreamy  eyes  of  his  have  looked  into  the  eyes 
of  Andrea  and  Michael  Angelo.  There  was 
a  Naldini  once  who  was  a  good  friend  to 
II  Rosso.  This  very  cherub  may  have  been 
painted  for  one  of  my  ancestors  ;  it  is  more 
than  likely.  As  for  me,  he  is  my  Familiar. 
He  has  no  secrets  from  me  ;  I  have  none 
from  him.  We  understand  mankind — even 
womankind  a  little.  It  is  true  that  he  lives 
here  in  the  Uffizi  ;  but  when  it  is  shut  and 
the  herd  are  driven  out,  he  spreads  his 
feathers  and  comes,  like  a  scarlet  and  silver 
butterfly,  over  the  housetops  to  me.  And  I 
make  sonnets  for  his  lute,  and  he  sings  them 
till  the  dawn  wakes  over  Settignano.  Then 
we  both  go  to  sleep,  and  when  I  waken  he 
has  flown  away." 

In  person  the  Signor  was  of  medium 
height  and  shght  build.  He  had  an  artist's 
hand  and  eye.     His  hair  was  powdered  with 


grey,  and  his  alert  face  wore  only  a  small 
moustache  upon  it.  Culture  and  dignity 
were  there,  and  none  denied  him  the  noble 
descent  he  claimed.  Indeed,  it  could  not 
be  denied  him.  But  he  was  poor  and  \ery 
proud.  Few  might  do  him  service,  because 
he  would  not  sell  his  pictures  to  friends. 
His  famous  copies  of  "  The  Cherub  and  the 
Lute  "  were  eagerly  purchased  by  the  public, 
but  among  his  intimates  the  putto  was  always 
a  gift.  To  hint  at  payment  would  have  lost 
his  friendship. 

Now,  to  this  man,  so  full  of  great  thoughts 
and  high,  if  futile,  ambitions,  there  happened 
the  event  of  his  later  lifetime.  And  upon 
another,  of  texture  I'emote,  there  also  fell  an 
experience  that  changed  his  future  radically 
from  his  own  plans  for  it. 

A  burly,  flaxen  tourist  with  blue  eyes, 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  red  jowl,  came  along 
the  gallery  and  caught  sight  of  II  Rouse's 
picture. 

"  At  last !  "  he  said.  "  What  an  infernal 
nuisance  it  is,  moving  these  things  from  their 
places  !  But  here's  your  imp — at  least,  I 
suppose  so." 

He  shouted  these  words  to  a  woman  twenty 
yards  behind  him.  Then  he  mopped  his 
head,  turned  his  back  on  the  cherub,  and 
waited  for  his  companion  to  join  him.  He 
was  young  and  handsome  after  a  coarse  and 
obvious  fashion.  A  certain  truculence  sat 
upon  his  broad  face,  and  his  amber  moustache 
was  curled  like  the  German  Emperor's,  But 
a  very  different  mouth  lurked  under  it. 
John  P.  Schultz  would  have  been  wiser  to 
conceal  his  hps  than  reveal  them,  for,  to  a 
physiognomist,  they  betrayed  him. 

His  companion  arrived,  and  he  spoke  again. 

"  Here  it  is,  with  one  of  these  Italian 
beggars  trying  to  copy  it." 

Mr.  Schultz  had  not  regarded  the  painter, 
but  was  merely  aware  that  a  small  man  sat 
in  front  of  the  putto  and  worked  at  his  easel 
there.  He  was  now  about  to  make  a  gesture 
and  indicate  that  he  desired  the  artist  to  get 
out  of  the  way  ;  but  Signor  Naldini  took  the 
initiative,  altered  the  situation,  and  readjusted 
the  big  man's  perspective. 

The  painter  rose  from  his  seat,  put  down 
his  brushes  and  palette,  and  then,  approaching 
Mr.  Schultz,  slapped  his  big  red  cheek  with 
an  open  palm. 

"  Fat  oaf !"  he  said  in  the  best  of  Enghsh. 
"  Who  and  what  are  you,  to  dare  to  talk  of 
Italian  beggars  ?  Go  home  to  the  benighted 
land  whence  you  come,  and  learn  better 
manners  !  " 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened,  and  the 
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inoutli  of  Mr.  Schultz  showed  that  there — 
ill  those  fat,  feeble  lips,  and  uot  in  his 
broad  shoulders  or  big  voice — lurked  the 
truth  of  him.  He  looked,  indeed,  exceed- 
ingly fierce,  bulked  large,  towered  above 
Naldini,  and  fell  back.  He  twirled  his 
moustache  and  blazed  his  blue  eyes  and 
threatened  enormously  ;  but  he  did  nothing. 

"  Heavens  !  what  next,  you — you  whipper- 
snapper  ?  " 

"Next  I  will  pull  your  nose,"  answered 
the  dauntless  painter.  "  '  Italian  beggars'  — 
'  Italian  beggars '  !  And  what  are  you  ?  I  am 


said.  "The  American  Consul  shall  look 
into  this." 

"  You  will  be  in  error  to  trouble  him.  He 
is  a  very  enlightened  gentleman.  He  under- 
stands me,  and  even  Italy — a  little.  I  dinei 
in  his  company  last  night.  Tell  him  that 
Signor  Jacopo  Naldini  slapped  your  face  for 
insolence.  What  a  man  UiUst  you  be,  for  all 
your  great  torso  !  Why,  surely  the  least  that 
you  could  have  attempted  would  have  been 
to  fling  me  out  of  this  window.  However, 
go  to  the  Consul." 

The  big  man  blustered  and  produced  a  card. 


0^^M^ 


"More  interested  in  the  new  work  than  in  the  old." 


sorry  such  people  are  permitted  to  come  here. 
Your  very  money  is  not  sweet.  Now  take 
yourself  away,  and  try  to  learn  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, and  not  make  the  Anglo-Saxon  offensive 
to  us.  We  glory  in  great  and  good  and  clever 
people  here,  who  came  from  both  England 
and  America.  Have  we  not  brought  life 
and  joy  to  Shelley,  Landor,  Browning,  Story 
---all  spirits  of  fire  ?  Remember  these 
things  and  be  humble  and  repent.  Now  go 
away." 

The  other  blustered. 

"I  want  your  name — I  insist  on  it,"  he 


"  There,"  he  said.  "  And  you'll  be  sorry 
you  insulted  John  P.  Schultz  of  Vermont 
before  you're  many  days  older." 

Signor  Naldini  bowed  and  took  the  card. 

"  Go  away,  Mr.  John  P.  Schultz  of  Ver- 
mont, and  let  me  forget  you  as  quickly  as  I 
possibly  can,"  he  said.  "  There  are  still 
great  and  good  Americans  in  Florence,  who 
have  yielded  to  the  glorious  demand  of  this 
country  and  live  among  us,  and  are  worthy 
to  share  the  air  of  Italy  with  us  and  make 
us  the  happier  and  wiser  by  their  company. 
Seek  them  in  a  humble  spirit  and  learn  what 
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thej  can  teach.  They  will  instruct  you  to  be 
a  little  braver  and  a  little  wiser." 

A  crowd  had  collected,  and  now  Mr. 
Schultz  pushed  his  way  through  them  and 
felt  a  secret  hope  that  the  spectators  were 
not  familiar  with  his  language. 

One,  however — his  companion,  had  listened 
to  some  purpose,  and  he  regretted  it.  He 
turned  to  her  now. 

"  Come,  Elena  !  "  he  said.  "  We've  had 
about  enough  of  this  maniac." 

But  he  dropped  his  voice  over  the  last 
word,  so  that  the  painter  should  not  hear  it. 
Already  Mr.  Schul'oz  seemed  to  feel  those 
thin,  nervy  brown  lingers  taking  liberties 
with  his  fine  nose. 

"  You  must  wait,"  answered  the  other 
quietly.     "  I  have  not  seen  the  putto  yet." 

There  was  in  her  voice  something  very  far 
from  agreeable  to  the  man.  He  hid  his 
annoyance  and  walked  slowly  on.  But  she 
waited  and  regarded  the  masterpiece.  As 
for  the  painter,  he  resumed  his  work  and 
smiled  to  himself. 

Presently,  when  they  were  alone,  the  lady 
addressed  him— not  in  English,  but  Italian. 

She  spoke  perfectly  and  her  voice  was 
musical.  No  shadow  of  accent  grated  on  his 
ear  ;  indeed,  her  intonation  was  true  Tuscan. 

"  I  beg  you  to  forgive  him,  Signer.  He 
is  very  young— only  twenty-five.  He  has 
never  been  in  Italy  before.  He  forgot  him- 
self.    He  will  bitterly  regret  it,  as  I  do." 

She  was  a  dark,  handsome  woman,  with 
bright  black  eyes  and  more  in  them  than 
brightness.  Her  figure  was  sHght  and 
quietly  clad  in  grey.  Her  hat  also  was 
silver  grey,  with  a  white  rose  in  it.  She 
might  have  been  fi ve-and-forty,  but  was 
a  woman  to  attract  attention  and  win 
admiration.  She  carried  her  gloves,  and  the 
man  noticed  that  she  wore  a  wedding-ring. 

"  For  your  sake,  Signora,  he  is  forgiven," 
returned  the  painter.  He  had  risen  and  put 
down  his  brushes. 

"  John  Schultz  saved  my  life  at  the  risk 
of  his  own,"  she  said  simply. 

"  Then  surely  he  is  ten  thousand  times 
forgiven." 

In  secret  Jacopo  Naldini  marvelled  what 
accident  had  given  to  such  a  poltroon  so 
rare  an  opportunity.  He  already  doubted 
the  fact,  for  Mr.  Schultz  seemed  not  the 
man  to  risk  his  own  life  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

The  lady  read  his  scepticism  in  his  eyes. 

"  It  may  interest  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Profoundly,"  he  assured  her.  He  set 
his  chair  for  her  ;  but  she  shook  her  head 


and  looked  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  where 
her  hero  was  gazing  at  Bandinelli's  futile 
version  of  the  Laocoon. 

''  It  was  in  the  desert,"  she  explained. 
"  I  was  wandering  with  a  caravan  from 
Biskra,  arranged  specially  for  me.  I  wanted 
to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  world — to  live  in 
the  sand  and  see  no  European  or  American 
face.     I  hungered  for  solitude." 

"  Who  has  not  ?  Solitude  is  a  necessary 
food  for  every  high  spirit." 

'*  But  we  entered  dangerous  country.  The 
fault  was  mine.  I  insisted.  I  feared 
notliing.  We  got  into  trouble  with  the  folk 
of  an  oasis.  They  objected  to  my  caravan. 
Their  chief  would  not  listen  to  us.  We 
came  to  blows,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intervention,  the  providential  intervention., 
of  a  little  company  of  English  and  Americans 
that  was  also  wandering  under  tents,  I  am  told 
that  I  should  have  been  destroyed.  Thankful 
indeed  was  I  when  they  appeared.  They  and 
their  men  turned  the  tables.  There  was  a 
night  attack,  and  two  or  three  Arabs  were 
much  hurt.  One  died  afterwards.  Mr. 
Schultz  did  miracles.  His  friends  told  me 
about  it  when  all  was  over.  He  understands 
the  Arabs  and  their  language  and  manners  and 
customs.  It  is  certain  that  I  have  to  thank 
him  that  I  am  in  the  land  of  the  living  at 
this  moment." 

"  He  has  nobly  justified  his  existence, 
Signora.  I  thank  you  for  your  story.  I 
know  the  desert,  too." 

She  smiled  and  looked  at  the  picture  he 
was  copying. 

"  I  do  love  it  so,"  she  said.  "  II  Rosso's 
dear  cherub.  His  angels  at  Santa  Maria 
Nuova  are  good,  but  this  is  better.  The 
Muses  and  Pierides  at  the  Louvre  are  lovely, 
too." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  you  know  him  ?  You  like 
my  scarlet  wings  ?  " 

"  Yes.  There  is  something  that  makes 
me  feel  quite  silly  about  it." 

"  Grood — good— excellent !  " 

"  If  I  may  say  so,  Signer,  your  copy  is 
quite  amazing.  You  have  done  not  only 
what  the  painter  did,  but  what  time  has 
taken  all  these  centuries  to  do  to  his  picture 
since.  Y"our  brush  is  not  dry,  and  yet  your 
copy  is  as  old  as  the  original." 

He  was  much  pleased. 

"  Now,  that,"  he  said,  "is  at  once  the 
pleasantest  and  truest  thing  that  I  have 
heard  from  mortal  lips  for  a  month  !  Ad- 
mirably and  subtly  marked  !  A  gigantic 
compliment.  Yes,  I  can  do  what  time  has 
done  for  the  Masters.     It  is  my  secret." 


'  Here  it  is,  with  oue  of  these  Italian  beggars  trying  to  copy  it.' 
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She  bowed,  and  was  departing,  but  he 
spoke  again. 

"  And  I  will  not  be  behind  you  in  truth, 
Slgnora.   Your  Italian  is  the  purest,  the " 

She  put  up  her  hand  and  laughed. 

"  That  is  a  compliment  I  have  not  earned. 
I  am  an  Italian.     I  was  born  at  Florence  !  " 

She  smiled  and  went  her  way,  while  he 
stared,  quite  taken  aback. 

"  Body  of  Bacchus  I "  he  said  to  himself 
with  irritation.  "  Since  when  was  I  a  fool  ? 
It  must  have  been  that  grotesque,  ruddy 
creature  with  her  that  misled  me.  How 
interesting  she  bacomes !  And  she  was 
interested,  too.  I  would  give  this  copy  of 
my  cherub  to  learn  more  of  her.  Italian, 
most  truly  ;  and  yet  there  was  that  about 
her — and  the  red  Schultz.  I  pray  he  may 
go  to  the  Consul,  so  that  I  hear  more 
concerning  the  lady.  There  is  a  romance 
here.     But  she  is  sadly  mistaken  in  him." 

He  was  right ;  and,  as  she  walked  down 
the  corridor  to  join  her  companiou,  Mrs. 
Elena  Beck,  widow  of  the  American 
millionaire  and  patriot,  David  Penn  Beck, 
began  to  wonder  if  an  error  lurked  in  her 
romantic  estimate  of  the  young  man  from 
Vermont.  She  had  seen  the  hero  who  was 
alleged  to  have  saved  her  from  a  horde  of 
fierce  desert  nomads,  slapped  in  public';  and 
she  had  observed  his  fashion  of  retort.  Mr. 
Schultz  said  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject 
when  the  widow  stood  by  his  side  again,  but 
she  did  not  liston  very  intently. 

II. 

Chance  willed  that,  within  a  few  hours  of 
their  first  meeting,  Signor  Naldini  and  Mrs. 
Beck  were  arm  in  arm.  The  occasion  was 
a  dinner-party,  and  to  the  painter  fell  his 
acquaintance  of  the  morning.  Both  ex- 
claimed at  this  coincidence,  and  the  man 
rejoiced  to  note  that  Mr.  Schultz  was  not  of 
the  company.  Him  they  did  not  discuss  ; 
but  their  conversation  ranged  over  great 
subjects,  while  each  marvelled  at  the  other's 
knowledge  aud  echoed  the  other's  estimates. 
Naldini  was  a  brilliant  talker,  and  mixed  a 
leaven  of  shrewd  observation  and  sound 
sense  with  his  paradoxes  and  jests. 

"  You  can  understand,"  he  said,  "  because 
you  are  an  Italian.  English  and  Americans 
cannot.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  English 
and  Americans.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind, 
thought  and  action  are  like  the  feet  of  a 
small  bird — they  hop  together.  But  with 
us,  how  different,  how  much  deeper  are  we  ! 
We  go  like  the  big,  solemn  birds,  one  foot 
at  a  time.     We  cannot  understand  this  close, 


ridiculous  correspondence  between  conception 
and  execution.  It  keeps  the  soul  in  the 
mud  of  the  practical— where  Anglo-Saxon 
souls,  indeed,  are  usually  to  be  found.  We, 
•on  the  other  hand,  soar  always,  and  do  not 
suffer  from  this  madman's  unrest  to  convert 
theory  into  practice.  We  gyrate  upon  infinite 
space  and  the  pure  regions  of  abstract 
thought  ;  they  follow  thought  no  further 
than  its  application.  Naturally,  therefore, 
they  will  conquer  the  earth  and  dig  all  the 
gold  out  of  it ;  but  the  gift  the  gods  have 
bestowed  upon  us  is  above  gold.  If  we  are 
to  demand  action  at  every  turn,  then  high 
thought  perishes.  We  divorce  thought  and 
action  therefore,  and,  knowing  thought  to 
be  the  greater,  enjoy  the  liberty  of  thinking 
without  acting." 

"  And  so,  from  the  worldly  point  of  view, 
you  get  left,"  said  a  young  Englishman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table.  Naldini  had 
met  him  a  few  days  before  and  liked  him 
well.  He  admitted  the  conclusion  with  great 
good  nature. 

"True  —  who  knows  it  better  than  I? 
Who  has  been  left  more  completely  than  the 
last  of  the  Naldini  ?  You  come,  you  material 
people,  and  buy,  buy,  buy  our  treasures  until 
we  might  starve  for  our  daily  food  of  art. 
Some  day,  but  not  before  I  am  dead,  thank 
God,  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  have  all  the  gold 
and  offer  so  much  of  it  for  our  art  that  Italy, 
then  bankrupt  and  starving,  will  sell  her 
soul  for  bread.  Meantime,  you  begin  by  a 
peaceful  invasion.  You  purchase  our  ancient 
homes  and  live  in  them.  They  have  nearly 
all  gone.  My  historic  home,  for  instance, 
the  famous  Yilla  Naldini,  is  only  waiting  for 
an  Anglo-Saxon  with  enough  gold  and ^" 

"  You  must  be  careful,"  said  Mrs.  Beck. 
''  I  have  come  to  find  a  villa.  My  hope  is 
to  live  in  Florence  for  six  months  out  of 
every  twelve  henceforth." 

He  knew  nothing  of  her  means,  and  could 
not  guess  that  the  gigantic  home  of  his 
forefathers,  perched  on  the  hills  above  San 
Miniato,  might  attract  her. 
r  *'  It  would  be  one  pang  the  less  to  see  it 
again  in  Italian  hands.  The  King  looked  at 
it  for  a  friend  when  he  was  last  in  Florence. 
His  Majesty  doubted  openly  to  me  that  the 
frescoed  roof  of  the  great  loggia  was  not  by 
Fiorentino,  Andrea's  assistant  and  the  painter 
of  my  cherub  ;  but  well  I  know  that  it  is  !  " 

The  subject  changed ;  the  ladies  anon 
withdrew,  and  Signor  Naldini  learned  some 
interesting  particulars  of  his  handsome  widow. 
It  was  the  Englishman  who  enlightened  him. 

"Shows  what  a  fool  even   the  cleverest 
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woman  can  be.  She's  fabulously  rich— the 
widow  of  the  famous  American,  David  Penn 
Beck.  A  Florentine  herself,  she  means  to 
settle  here.  Her  fortune  is  her  own,  but 
she  spends  tons  of  money  in  the  States  on 
good  works.  Well,  we  were  prowling  in  the 
desert — a  dozen  of  us  with  a  dozen  Arabs. 
Tom  Bland,  the  novelist,  was  of  our  party, 
and  Colonel  Weston,  of  the  Southern  States 
of  America  ;  and  while  we  made  preliminary 
plans,  a  chap  called  Schultz,  who  was  stopping 
at  the  hotel,  asked  to  join  us.  He  was 
rather  a  bounder— a  Grerman  American  or 
American  German,  or  some  such  thing — but 
he  knew  Arabic  and  knew  the  ways  of  the 
people,  so  we  took  him.  Then,  by  luck, 
after  a  week  of  the  sand,  we  fell  in  with 
Mrs.  Beck  and  her  caravan  just  as  they'd  got 
into  a  deuce  of  a  row  near  an  oasis  twenty 
miles  from  anywhere.  I  don't  suppose  any 
harm  would  have  fallen  upon  her,  for  her 
people  liked  her  well  enough,  and  she  paid  and 
bribed  like  a  princess  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
row  was  an  ugly  one,  and  it  happened  rather 
fortunately  that  we  came  along  and  put  a 
bold  face  upon  it.  Schultz  was  useful, 
because  he  could  talk  ;  but  I  never  saw  a 
white  man  in  such  a  holy  funk  in  all  my 
life.  He  shook  like  a  jelly,  and  it  was  all 
we  could  do  to  make  him  face  the  music. 
Then  comes  the  joke.  Afterwards  we  stopped 
with  the  lonely  lady,  saw  her  back  to 
Biskra,  and  brought  her  there  in  triumph. 
It  was  then  that  this  chap  got  round  her, 
made  it  clear  that  he  had  been  the  guiding 
spirit  of  our  party,  and  explained,  of  course 
implicitly,  that  he,  and  he  alone,  had  saved 
her  from  some  unutterable  fate  in  the  hidden 
fastnesses  of  that  oasis  !  " 

"  But  surely  you  undeceived  her — you 
others  ?  " 

"No,  we  didn't,"  confessed  the  speaker. 
"  You  see,  we  weren't  wanting  a  rich  wife  ~ 
any  of  us.  It  wouldn't  have  been  sporting 
to  interfere  with  the  man.  In  fact,  we 
helped  him  and  made  out  he  was  a  hero.  A 
most  romantic  woman,  and  he's  young  and 
fills  the  eye.  They  both  knew  America,  and 
she  had  married  an  American,  and  she  was 
taken  with  the  man  and  believed  all  his  tall 
talk  and  made  a  regular  fairy  story  out  of  it. 
It  was  quite  amusing  to  watch  them.  Even 
the  Arabs  laughed.  And  now  I  hear  in 
Florence  that  he's  done  the  deed  and  she's 
accepted  him.  But  I  hope  she  won't  try 
his  courage  again,  for  she'll  be  very  much 
disappointed.  The  chap  who  really  did  the 
work  and  showed  a  nerve  of  steel  and  saved 
the  situation  was  that  little,  bald,  brown 


southerner  talking  to  the  count.  He's  a  big 
man.  We  wanted  him  to  go  for  the  widow, 
and  were  ready  to  back  him.  However,  he 
wasn't  that  sort." 

Signor  Naldini  reflected  deeply  on  this 
narrative.  Considerations  of  what  his 
English  friend  called  '*  sportsmanship  "  did 
not  weigh  with  him.  He  only  saw  a  fellows- 
countrywoman  about  to  commit  an  egregious 
error. 

He  talked  with  Mrs.  Beck  again  presently, 
and  she  promised  to  visit  the  Yilla  Naldini 
in  his  company  at  no  distant  date.  Before 
the  appointed  day,  however,  he  called  upon 
her  with  a  gift  and  placed  before  her  his  last 
copy  of  "  The  Cherub  and  the  Lute."  She 
had  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  Signor 
since  their  recent  meeting,  and  she  had 
quarrelled  with  Mr.  Schultz  rather  shai-ply 
on  two  occasions.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Schultz  did  not  take  his  place  smoothly 
in  Florentine  society.  He  wanted  to  go 
home  to  Yermont,  and  he  felt  no  great 
interest  in  the  purchase  of  the  villa.  He 
had,  in  fact,  altered  since  their  betrothal, 
and  not  for  the  better. 

"Give  heed  to  it  ;  give  heed  to  it,"  said 
Naldini  earnestly,  nodding  as  he  did  so  to 
the  picture.  "  Let  it  talk  seriously  to  you 
about  your  future.  It  has  said  many  things 
to  me  of  late.  It  has  spoken— forgive  it — 
of  you.  And  I  have  listened.  You  are  in 
danger.  I  am  distressed.  For  once  in  a 
way  I,  too,  must  link  thought  with  action  if 
I  can.  The  Cherub  is  on  your  side — never 
forget  that." 

With  which  enigmatic  speech,  and  waiting 
for  no  thanks,  the  painter  departed. 

He  was  very  busy  before  he  met  Mrs. 
Beck  again  and  showed  her  the  splendours 
of  the  villa.  It  had  long  passed  from  his 
family's  possession,  but  was  only  recently 
come  into  the  market  after  being  the  property 
of  an  American  family  for  fifty  years. 

"  A  sacred  place,"  he  said.  "  All  the 
mighty  dead  have  been  beneath  this  roof. 
Michael  Angelo  has  broken  bread  in  this  room, 
and  yesterday  —  but  yesterday  —  Carducci 
moved  here.  Before  him  those  great  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Landor  and  Browning — men  whose 
knees  the  English  writers  of  to-day  cannot 
reach — have  also  stood  where  we  stand." 

She  was  thoughtful  and  very  quiet.  The 
place  was  good  to  her.  Everything  chimed 
with  her  desire  and  her  delight.  The  man  at 
her  left  elbow  belonged  to  this  environment 
picture  as  a  part  intrinsic  and  proper,  without 
which  it  lacked  completion ;  but  the  man  on  her 
right— the  man  she  had  promised  to  wed • 
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Mr.  John  P.  Schiiltz  strode  about  talking 
loudly  of  sanitation  and  a  garage.  He 
revenged  himself  on  Naldini  in  a  thousand 
conversational  petti nessss.  He  bragged  about 
the  lady's  money.  She  shuddered,  and  at 
last  sent  him  away  to  look  at  a  part  of  the 
grounds  where  a  ruined  lake  might  be  rebuilt. 

"  I  see  the  Cherub  has  talked  to  you,"  said 
Jacopo  earnestly.  "  I  knew  that  he  would. 
He  has  told  me  all.  I^othing  is  hidden  from 
me.  We  must  do  our  part,  then.  We  are 
Italians  ;  this  red  tunny  of  a  man  is  a  Teuton. 
His  god  is  the  dollar  ;  that  makes  all  easy. 
There  are  so  many  ways.  It  would  not  be 
kind  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and  the  duello  with 
such  an  one.  No — no  !  You  have  cared 
for  him,  therefore  the  mountain  is  sacred. 
But  he  must  take  his  sanctity  back  to 
Vermont.  He  is  tired  of  Florence,  and 
Florence  is  tired  of  him." 

She  did  not  answer,  and  her  silence  was 
in  itself  a  triumph. 

Mr.  Schultz  returned,  and  the  party  drove 
back  to  Florence.  Time  passed.  Mrs« 
Beck  wa^s  determined  to  take  Villa  Naldini ; 
John  P.  Schultz  begged  her  to  do  no  such 
thing.  He  cared  not  for  Italy  and  suggested 
a  palatial  home  in  the  skirts  of  New  York. 
Meantime  the  painter  and  Elena  grew  more 
intimate.  Schultz  blustered  and  desired  her 
to  see  him  no  more  ;  but  Naldini  came  when 
he  pleased,  and  presently  brought  matters  to 
a  climax. 

He  challenged  the  lady's  wisdom  and  urged 
her  to  break  off  the  engagement.  She 
pleaded  her  promise  ;  and  then  he  hesitated 
not  to  declare  that  the  promise  was  given 
under  a  false  a[)prehension. 

"  He  did  nothing  but  act  as  interpreter. 
He  trembled  like  a  jelly.  I  have  the  word 
of  a  witness.  If  any  man  had  pricked  him 
or  pointed  a  pistol,  he  would  have  screamed 
and  fled.  The  desert  got  into  your  heart 
and  built  a  false  picture  of  him.  You  are 
Italian— a  poet— full  of  art  and  romance. 
You  make  everything  beautiful  in  the  light 
of  your  thoughts— even  this  bag  of  lard. 
You  must  be  firm  with  him  and  true  to  your- 
self. There  is  no  obligation  at  all.  His 
English  compam'ons  have  told  me  these 
things.  They  are  the  truth,  and  now  you 
know  the  truth.  You  saw  the  truth  at  the 
Uffizi,  when  I  was  called  upon  to  slap  him. 
Above  all,  listen  to  the  Cherub.  The  Cherub 
has  told  me  much  more — much  more  than  I 
can  tell  you  again— at  present.  Give  yourself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cherub— I  implore  you 
to  do  so.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to 
Italy!" 


III. 

Now,  while  these  two,  so  obviously  ordered 
each  for  the  other,  were  troubling  upon  the 
problem  of  the  engagement ;  while  he  urged 
her  to  be  reasonable,  and  she  could  not  see 
any  w^ay  in  honour  to  break  her  foolish 
promise,  light  broke  on  the  situation.  And 
it  was  John  P.  Schultz  himself  who  brought 
dawn  out  of  the  cloud.  He,  too,  had  learned 
a  great  deal  since  the  arrival  of  Elena  in 
Italy.  He  had  realised  that  she  was  an 
Italian,  for  one  thing  ;  and  he  had  also  found 
that  of  all  places  his  wandering  feet  had 
trodden,  he  liked  Italy  the  least.  He  knew 
now  that  he  must  release  Mrs.  Beck ;  but  he  w^as 
not  convinced  that  he  need  go  empty-handed 
away  from  her.  He  was  well-to-do,  but  he 
wanted  more,  and  he  felt  that  she  ought  to 
pay  for  her  amusement  and  change  of  mind. 
This,  then,  was  the  problem  that  occupied  his 
Germanic  spirit.  He  could  not  marry  her, 
and  he  no  longer  desired  to  do  so,  since  she 
had  returned  as  a  daughter  to  her  father- 
land ;  but  some  of  her  ridiculous  load  of 
money ? 

He  trusted  to  fate  and  her  generosity.  He 
released  her  in  a  theatrical  and  rather  heart- 
rending fashion.  He  moved  her  honestly 
and  deeply.  She  admitted  that  he  was  wise 
and  right ;  then  she  talked  a  good  deal  about 
his  future  and  the  sort  of  w^oman  he  ought 
to  marry.  This  did  not  interest  him,  but 
presently  Elena  came  to  dollars.  His  head 
still  drooped  on  his  hand,  but  his  ears  pricked. 
She  managed  the  matter  with  her  accustomed 
delicacy. 

"  When  you  are  engaged  to  a  young  woman 
— and  you  must  never  think  of  an  old  one 
again,  dear  John — let  me  hear  about  it.  She 
will  be  a  very  lucky  and  a  very  happy  girl — 
perhaps  luckier  than  you  know.  I  shall 
rejoice  to  give  her  a  w^edding  present — and 
it  shall  be  a  little  out  of  the  common.  And 
you  will  both  come  and  stop  at  Villa  Naldini 
with  me  and  cheer  my  loneliness  ?  Let  it  be 
soon — let  it  be  soon  !  " 

He  wished  that  she  had  put  it  in  writing  ; 
yet  felt  that  he  could  trust  her.  The  very 
next  week  he  said  "Good-bye"  and  sailed 
from  Genoa  to  New  York. 

Time  passed,  and  he  found  what  he 
wanted  and  she  kept  her  word.  The  future 
Mrs.  Schultz,  to  her  undying  amazement, 
received  fifty  thousand  pounds  as  a  token  of 
Elena  Naldini's  regard  for  her  brave  husband. 

"  I  knew  she'd  take  that  man,"  said  John 
P.  w^hen  he  heard  the  news.  "  He  was  a 
little,  low  class  Italian  fellow  who  Uyed  bj" 


'You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  Italy!" 


copying  pictures  in  the  galleries.  He  looked 
like  an  organ-grinder.  He  mesmerised  her, 
I  always  said.  The  brute  had  some  occult 
gift,  and  the  moment  he  knew  she  was  rich 
he  went  for  her.  She'll  rue  it,  however. 
Those  Italians  only  take  their  wives'  money 
and  laugh  at  them." 

But  so  far  this  prophecy  has  not  come  true. 
No  more  devoted,  no  more  distinguished 
couple  than  Signor  Naldini  and  his  wife  adorn 
Florentine  society.  She  abounds  in  generous 
works,  and  her  name  continues  to  be  blessed 
in  New  York  as  well  as  Italy. 


"  My  monev  came  from  there,  and  a  large 
part  shall  go  back  there,"  she  always  declared. 

The  Signor,  however,  is  not  stinted.  He 
has  made  Villa  Naldini  and  its  domains  un- 
utterably glorious. 

"And  is  that  delicious  putto  all  to  you 
that  it  is  to  your  husband  ?  "  a  friend  once 
asked  of  Elena. 

"All—all,"  she  declared  devoutly.  "We 
are  three- three  close  familiar  spirits— he, 
the  Cherub,  and  I !  Just  now,  indeed,  we 
are  all  breathless,  for  the  great  book,  '^  Queen 
of  Etruria,'  is  to  be  published  at  last." 
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BY    RIGHT    OF    SALVAGE. 


By   S.    R,    CROCKETT. 


HE  time,  by  chance, 
was  Chiistmas  Eve, 
but  it  was  in  the 
Scotland  of  thirty 
years  ago,  so 
tlie  fact  made  no 
difference  ;  the 
Scriptures  had  not 
declared  Christmas 
unto  them  ;  the 
minister  was  silent  on  the  subject,  or  spoke 
only  to  fulminate  against  "  prelates," 
"  Englishers,"  and  others  who  "  regarded 
times  and  seasons." 

But  it  was  the  field-night  of  the  "  Choral 
Union,"  and  the  little  Whinnyliggate  school- 
house  had  never  been  fuller.  There  was  a 
light  snow  on  the  ground — a  sprinkling  only, 
for  the  frost  of  December  had  been  long  and 
black.  Many  a  man  there  had  a  back  stiff 
with  the  slow  lift  and  drive  as  he  sent  the 
channel-stone  up  the  rink.  But  the  "  Singing 
School "  concert— ah  !  that  brought  out  all 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  parish  who  were 
neither  deaf  nor  bedridden. 

If  you  had  gone  to  the  four  little  steps 
that  led  up  to  the  steep  schoolhouse  brae, 
you  would  hardly  have  seen  the  light  from 
the  windows  for  the  heads  clustering  thick 
without  and  within.  The  young  men  who 
had  had  to  take  care  of  the  horses  and  see 
them  safely  stabled  at  the  smithy  or  at  Gate- 
head  Farm,  arrived  late,  and  mostly  found 
themselves  without  seats.  But  in  revenge 
they  stood  about  the  windows,  and  even 
threw  conversation  lozenges  in  the  direction 
of  the  dainty  half -circle  about  the  precentor, 
where  the  singers  were  fluttering  the  lace 
sleeves  of  their  best  gowns  and  shaking  their 
ringlets,  one  on  each  side  falling  low  on  the 
shoulder  rebelliously,  or  tossing  them  back 
with  the  prettiest  gesture  of  the  head. 

They  were  only  awed  into  attention  by 
the  waving  baton  of  Eobert  Affleck,  of  the 
Crarioch,  noble-hearted  man  and  excellent 
niusician,  who  only  looked  ridiculous  when 
he  began  to  sing.  That  is,  to  those  who  did 
not  know  him.  Those  who  did,  thought 
nothing  of  strange  screwing  of  the  mouth, 
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the  twitching  nostrils,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  shaggy  black  eyebrows  as  lie  twanged 
the  tuning-fork  and  prepared  to  attack  the 
fortress  of  "  Ring  the  Bell,  Watchman,"  or 
even  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine"  ;  for  it 
was  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  war, 
and,  in  English  versions,  warlike  songs 
ravaged  the  remotest  country  parishes,  other- 
wise haunts  of  ancient  peace. 

Here  and  there  a  greybeard  elder  shook 
his  head  and  confided  to  his  brother  in  office  : 
"  If  they  were  to  sing  the  Hundredth  Psalm, 
it  wad  fit  them  better  than  a'  that  clinkum- 
clankum  !  Hear  to  thae  craiturs,  *  Ring,  ring,  - 
ring  '  !  Ye  wad  think  it  was  a  smiddy.  I 
tell  ye  what,  Drumglass,  Fm  no  on  wi'  thae 
vain  sacrifices.'" 

"  There's  the  harps,"  suggested  Drumglass 
in  the  speaker's  ear.  "  If  you  and  me  are 
on  the  road  Up  Yonder,  we  had  better  be 
gettin'  accustomed  to  the  like  o'  that." 

But  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  murdered 
wilfully  in  the  first  degree  and  without 
extenuating  circumstances,  silenced  both 
office-bearers.  They  remained,  critic  and 
apologist,  with  dropped  jaws  till  the  final 
"  Amens  "  seemed  to  escape  through  a  broken 
roof. 

The  little  stove  in  the  centre  on  its  red 
sandstone  foundation  was  growing  ruddy 
when  at  last  the  benediction  was  said.  Then 
the  door  was  opened,  and  those  nearest  it  fell 
out  as  turnips  fall  from  an  over-full  cart 
when  both  pins  are  out  and  the  backboard 
comes  away  with  a  clatter. 

Mr.  Goodlison,  the  minister,  was  going 
from  group  to  group  buzzing  the  wonted 
compliments.  His  wife  was  shaking  her 
long  side  curls  at  him  from  the  doorway  as 
a  signal  to  him  to  be  done  and  come  away 
home  to  his  supper.  She  held  ready  in  her 
hands  the  minister's  white  knitted  comforter. 
Abraham  was  so  sensitive  to  colds,  so  forget- 
ful and  careless,  and  yet  withal,  so  cunning, 
that  (will  it  be  believed  ?)  he  would  some- 
times sneak  into  the  "  soiled  "  linen  cupboard 
and  get  out  a  worn  shirt  and  collar  which 
she  had  put  away,  alleging  as  an  excuse, 
when  taxed  with  his  crime,  that  "  a  stiff  one 
choked  the  word  of  God  in  a  man's  throat." 

But  the  young  people  were  all  outside 
early   arranging   their  affairs.     Those   who 
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could  walk  home  had  generally  their  com- 
panions trysted  long  beforehand.  The  moOn 
was  at  its  full,  of  course  ;  indeed,  Christmas 
Eve  had  been  chosen  for  the  festival  entirely 
on  this  account. 

Those  living  at  greater  distances  drove. 
One  or  two  well-to-do  married  farmers  had 
their  gigs.  But  such  hurried  homegoitigs 
by  no  means  satisfied  the  young  people.  The 
longest  farm-carts  had  been  covered  with  a 
thick  feltiug  of  sacks  along  the  shelving 
sides.  The  cart  bottom  was  deep  in  straw, 
while  all  tlie  rugs,  wraps,  and  coverlets  in 
the  house  had  been  requisitioned  for  the 
homecoming. 

There  was  much  laughter.  Invitations, 
audacious  and  mock-tender,  rang  through 
the  air.  Young  men  who  were  to  sit  in  the 
corner  to  drive,  offered  more  quietly  special 
accommodation  by  their  sides  and  promised 
to  be  "  douce."  There  was  but  one  of  all 
the  singers  who  stood  aloof,  showing  no 
preference,  accepting  no  invitation  of  all 
those  laughingly  or  wistfully  extended  to  her. 

Alison  Cairns,  called  from  her  rebellious 
locks  "  Curly,"  pouted  disdainfully  apart. 
Roy  McFarlane  asked  her,  "  major  in' "  the 
worth  of  his  turnout  like  an  auctioneer. 
He  retired  snubbed.  Andro  Crossmyloof 
ventured  in,  was  refused,  and  fell  back  amid 
the  muttered  jeers  of  his  comrades. 

But  the  other  girls,  who  envied  Curly  her 
good  looks  and  her  position  as  premier 
soloist,  said,  loud  enough  for  each  other  to 
hear :  "Oh,  I  know,  Will  Arnott  has  gone 
home  with  Lizzie  Baker." 

It  was  not  true,  but  Alison  Cairns  turned 
her  face  away  towards  the  sheeted  hills  that 
stood  up  white  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Loch. 

She  did  not  believe  it  of  Will.  Of  course 
not.  She  knew  why  these  girls  said  it,  and 
she  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  nearest,  Bell 
Burns,  ruddy  even  in  the  moonshine. 

"  I  will  wait,"  she  said  ;  "  there's  never  a 
lad  in  this  end  of  the  parish  worth  the  snap 
of  a  finger  !  " 

"Come  with  us,  Aihe,"  cried  Agnes  Begbie, 
more  tender-hearted  than  the  others,  reach- 
ing a  hand  to  help  her  up. 

"  Let  her  bide,  if  she's  sae  upsettin',  the 
proud  madam  I"  murmured  the  more  jealous. 
"  Drive  on,  Roy  !  " 

Now,  there  was  enough  of  truth  in  all  this 
to  hurt,  and  Alison  Cairns  felt  very  angry 
indeed  to  be  thus  publicly  shamed.  Will 
Arnott  had  promised  to  be  there  waiting  for 
her,  and — no,  no,  it  was  impossible.  She 
knew  Will.     There  must  be  some  accident. 


She  was  sure  there  must  be  some  accident. 
All  the  same,  a  sudden  resolve  came  to  her. 
The  little,  strongly  shod  foot  stopped  tapping 
the  hard-beaten  snow,  on  which  the  wheels 
of  many  gigs  and  carts  had  executed  fantastic 
curves  and  circles  in  turning. 

In  another  moment  the  minister  and  his 
wife  came  out.  Mrs.  Goodlison  was  busy 
rectifying  the  sit  of  the  white  comforter 
about  her  husband's  neck,  for  well  she  knew 
that  in  Scotland,  at  least,  a  minister's  throat 
is  his  fortune. 

"  Bless  me  !  "  said  the  minister,  "  is  that 
not  one  of  the  maids  I  see  going  alone  round 
the  turn  at  the  smithy  ? " 

Well  he  knew^  that  it  was  not  good 
W^hinnyliggate  custom  to  permit  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  young  men  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  themselves.  Now,  in  his 
time !  "Should  not  I ?"  he  stam- 
mered, "should  not  ice,  Marion ?    That  is 

to  say,  I  do  not  like  any  of  the  young  women 
returning  home  alone  at  this  time  of  night." 

But  Marion  pulled  him  round  sharply. 
Tlie  comforter  was  not  yet  entirely  to  her 
mind,  and  she  gave  it  an  extra  twitch  because 
he  was  talking  nonsense. 

"  We  shall  do  no  such  thing,  Abraham," 
she  said.  "  You  will  go  doucely  home  with 
this  old  woman  here  present,  and  then  you 
will  take  your  milk-gruel  while  it  is  hot. 
Then  to  bed  you  will  go  like  a  decent  man  ! 
As  for  the  lassie,  it  will  only  be  Jess  Kelly 
from  the  Greystane.  She  has  oidy  the 
corner  to  turn,  at  any  rate.  And  yonder 
is  Will  Arnott,  with  an  empty  gig,  following 
her  up  !  " 

"  Good  night,  Will,"  the  minister  called  out. 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  said  a  voice  from  the 
gig,  with  an  unusual  strain  in  it. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter.  Will  ?  "  cried 
the  minister,  stopping,  in  spite  of  the  forward 
tug  of  a  wifely  hand  on  his  arm.  "  What's 
that  on  your  face  ?     Blood  ?  " 

"  Only  a  bit  of  a  spill,  sir,"  said  Will 
Arnott.  "Someone  let  fall  a  lantern  in 
front  of  Bess  as  we  drove  out  of  the  inn 
yard,  and  before  I  could  get  her  mastered 
she  tumbled  me  out  at  the  Well  corner." 

"  Come  your  ways  into  the  manse.  Will," 
said  Mr.  Goodlison  ;  "  it's  wise  that  these 
things  should  be  seen  to  at  once." 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Will ;  "  it's 
really  nothing,  and  there's  the  mare— she's 
not  to  be  trusted  even  yet — and " 

"  What,  Will  ?  " 

"Did  you  happen  to  see"  (Will  had  a 
delicacy  in  mentioning  names)  "a  young 
lady  waiting -" 


'  There  was  a  long  struggle.' 
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"Who  was  to  go  home  with  you,  William  ?  " 
said  the  minister's  wife,  who  loved  to  get  to 
the  point  in  such  matters. 

"Ah,  well — that  is  to  say,  I  hoped,  I 
expected  Miss  xilison  Cairns,"  the  youth 
stammered,  occupying  himself  with  the  mare's 
restlessness  to  hide  his  own  growing  con- 
fusion. 

"  Alison  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Goodhson  reassur- 
ingly. "Oh,  of  a  certainty  she  will  have 
found  a  seat  in  one  of  the  long  wagons. 
I  saw  Roy  McFarlane  speaking  to  her  before 
she  left  the  schoolroom." 

"  Oh,  thank  you ;  no  doubt,"  said  Will 
Arnott,  as  little  reassured  as  possible  by  the 
information.  "  Good  night,  madam  !  good 
night,  Mr.  Goodlison  !  " 

For  Will  had  been  at  college,  and  was 
accounted  by  far  the  most  mannerly  young 
man  in  the  parish.  He  was  a  favourite, 
also,  with  the  minister's  wife,  who  thought 
him  much  too  good  for  any  of  the  village, 
or  even  for  the  farmers',  daughters. 

But  the  minister,  in  spite  of  fifty  years 
and  a  strict  regime  of  comforters,  had  a 
warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  honest  swains. 

"  I  saw  somebody  that  looked  like  Ailie 
Cairns,"  he  called  out  as  Will  drove  off, 
"  going  round  the  Smithy  turn  a  minute  or 
two  ago  !  " 

"  Nonsense— it  was  only  the  Kelly  lass 
from  the  Greystane  !  "  interrupted  his  wife. 
But  Will  had  whipped  up  the  mare,  and  by 
this  time  was  rounding  the  turn  himself. 

"  Oh,  these  young  people,"  said  the  min- 
ister's wdfe,  "  they  think  of  nothing  else  but 
love-making  !  I  wish  they  w^ere  more  awake 
to  their  higher  duties." 

"  Remember  the  Long  Loaning,  Marion ! " 
said  Mr.  Goodlison,  giving  his  wife's  arm 
a  quick  squeeze  under  his. 

"  For  shame,  Abraham  I  Think  of  your 
age  and  position." 

"  Ah,  I  am  thinking !  "  sighed  Mr.  Goodli- 
son, and  they  walked  all  the  way  home, 
silent  both  of  them.  • 

Meanwhile,  Will  Arnott  was  on  the  trail 
as  hard  as  the  mare  could  go,  and,  indeed, 
she  laid  herself  well  down  to  her  work,  as  if 
she  knew  her  master's  heart.  The  corner 
came.  They  flashed  round  the  quick  turns 
about  Greystane  and  up  the  long  alley  of 
beech  and  birch,  their  naked  twigs  winnowing 
in  the  moonlight.  No  Ailie  was  to  be  seen. 
The  avenue  to  the  bridge,  and  beyond  it  as 
far  as  Willowbank,  white  on  its  hill,  glim- 
mered pearly  pale,  delicately  patterned  by  the 
branch  shadows,  all  the  way  to  the  knoll 
from  which  you  look  down  on  the  Loch. 


Instinctively  Will  laid  the  whip-lash  along 
the  mare's  glistening  side.  Bess  bounded 
forward,  and,  eager  on  his  chase.  Will  let 
her  go. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
Urioch  brae  in  a  dozen  strides.  As  they 
topped  the  rise  something  moved  behind 
a  broom  bush  on  the  steep  face  from  which 
in  summer  the  children  dig  pig-nuts.  Where- 
upon Bess,  quick  to  resent  anything  after 
the  sting  of  the  whip-lash  in  the  avenue  of 
beeches,  laid  back  her  vicious  ears,  set  her 
head  between  her  knees,  and  went  down  the 
steep  hill  at  full  gallop. 

Now%  at  the  foot  was  the  smallest  sort  of 
burn,  tinkling  and  murmuring,  half  hidden 
in  summer,  but  now,  of  course,  frozen  stiff. 
Then  came  three  awkward  turns,  where 
already  more  than  one  man  had  found  his 
end.  A  little  beyond  Bess  swerved  to  the 
left,  W'here  was  only  a  steepish,  rough  bank, 
down  which  the  wheels  skidded.  She  struck 
the  ice  of  the  Bogle  Thorn  Pool,  which 
broke  beneath  her  weight.  There  must 
have  been  a  spring  there,  for  a  black  column 
of  water  rose  churning  in  the  frosty  air.  It 
was  crested  with  white — the  broken,  snow- 
covered  ice  of  the  Pool.  It  sank,  and  all 
was  still.  To  the  watcher  behind  the  whin- 
bushes  on  the  brae,  only  a  little  black  patch 
broke  the  white  uniformity  of  the  lake,  a 
blot  irregularly  shaped,  but,  as  it  seemed,  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand. 

How  AUson  Cairns  got  out  of  her  hiding- 
place,  how  fast  she  crossed  the  crisp  meadow^ 
grass,  hard  as  iron  underneath,  how  she 
found  herself  standing  on  the  verge  of 
splintered  ice,  she  never  knew. 

She  saw  a  whip-lash  floating,  that  which 
had  done  all  the  mischief.  The  butt  was 
still  held  down  under  the  water.  Something 
told  her  there  was  a  chance.  She  dared  not 
hesitate,  but  still  less  dared  she  pull.  For 
she  knew  that  the  whip  might  be  her  only 
guide  to  the  hand  that  grasped  it. 

Taking  Arm  hold  of  the  branch  of  a 
scraggy  thorn  which  overhung  the  pool, 
Alison  let  herself  down  into  the  water.  She 
did  not  feel  the  chill.  She  only  felt  herself 
sinking.  The  branch  snapped,  and  she 
swerved  in  the  direction  of  the  outer  edge 
of  the  ice.  She  felt  her  feet  entangled  ; 
then  suddenly  they  rested  Arm.  Up  the 
whip-handle  a  hand  had  come  as  if  by  magic 
into  hers.  She  pushed  violently  shorewards, 
striking  the  solid  mass  which  was  beneath 
her  feet  to  give  her  an  impetus,  and  the  face 
of  Will  Arnott  came  up  close  to  hers,  darkly 
white  and  wet  under  the  moon. 
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She    had    her    hand   on    the    branch — a 
stronger  branch—tlien  on  the  roots  of  the 
whins.     There  was  a  long  struggle,  but  Will 
was  out  on  the  snow^     Silent,  cold,  and,  it^ 
seemed,  dead  on  the  steep,  rough  bank. 

Then  quite  suddenly  Alison's  courage 
deserted  her.  She  threw  her  arms  about  his 
face,  crushed  it  against  her,  crying  out : 
"  Oh,  Will,  Will,  forgive  me,  do  forgive  me  !  " 

At  that  moment  she  felt  this  horror  was 
all  her  fault,  and  she  wept  over  him,  chafing 
his  liands  and  wooing  the  life  that  would 
not  come  back  into  her  sweetheart's  body. 

"  I  have  killed  him  !  I — I — who  loved 
him  !  " 

So  busy  was  Ailie  that  she  had  not  heard 
the  jingle  of  horse-accoutrement  on  the  road 
above.  Two  men  slid  down  the  embank- 
ment, leaving  another  in  the  wagon. 

"What's  this,  what's  this,  Ailie?"  said 
her  father,  standing  tall  and  grave  beside 
her. 

''  It's  Will,"  she  sobbed,  giving  way  com- 
pletely now  that  all  was  over.  "  I  frighted 
the  horse  and  drowned  him  !  " 

Her  father  was  bending  over  Will  Arnott. 
He  was  a  quick,  brusque  man,  and  generally 
ordered  everybody  about  rather  roughly,  but 
he  was  gentle  that  night. 

"Let  us  get  him  first  to  the  mill,"  he  said, 
"and  then  you,  Rob,  drive  Alison  home  as 
fast  as  may  be " 

"  I  shall  stay  with  Will  !  "  she  cried.  "  I 
must — I  killed  him  !  But  I  only  meant  to 
frighten  him.  He  had  made  me  wait  at  the 
school-gate.  Oh,  father,  I  am  not  wet— or 
cold  !     Indeed,  I  am  not !  " 


V  Her  father  sucked  a  little,  low%  comprehen- 
sive whistle  between  his  lips. 

"Whew-ewi"  he  murmured.  ''So,  Master 
Will ! " 

And  in  ten  minutes  all  were  safe  in  the 
mill-house — Will  in  bed,  and  the  miller's 
wife  bustling  about  to  find  dry  clothes  for 
Ailie  out  of  her  dausrhter's  store. 


The  next  morning  David  Cairns  strode 
into  the  room,  flicking  his  high  I'iding-boots 
free  of  snow,  illison  sat  with  Will's  hand 
in  hers,  and,  strange  enough,  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  abashed. 

"  Now,  young  people,"  said  her  father, 
"  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
all  th^s." 

With  a  faint  smile  and  happy  eyes,  Will 
referied  him  to  his  daugliter. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  Ailie,"  he  said, 
"  I  would  have  been  lying  beside  Bess  in  the 
pool  at  the  Bogle  Thorn  \  " 

"  And  then  ?  "  said  Mr.  Cairns,  turning 
to  his  daughter. 

"Will  is  mine,"  affirmed  that  young 
woman  brazenly.  "  /  saved  him  and  /mean 
to  keep  him  !  Besides,  he  needs  someone  to 
keep  him  from  careering  madly  about  the 
country.     Even  you  wdll  admit  that." 

"  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  me,"  said 
Mr.  Cairns,  "  pray  where  would  the  pair  of 
you  have  been  ?  " 

"  Dear  father  !  "  said  Ailie,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  arm  with  the  treacherous  and 
selfish  affection  common  to  daughters  on 
such  occasions. 


CHRISTMAS. 


'T^HE  gossamer  has  laboured  all  the  night, 
*      His  silken  thread  bepearled  with  frozen  dew, 
And  our  old  Mother- World  he  clothes  anew 
With  supernatural  robes  of  lucent  white. 

So  Love  awakes,  the  old  year's  latest-born, 
To  bind  our  spirits  with  his  ghostly  chains. 
He  casts  around  our  nature's  frequent  stains 
His  seamless  robe  of  love  on  Christmas  morn. 


DOROTHEA    MARY    WOOD. 
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BETWEEN  tlie  sporting  picture  that 
will  satisfy  the  amateur  aud  the  one 
that  will  appeal  to  the  fastidious  and 
critical  sense  of  the  sporting  man  yawns  a 
gulf  at  least  as  wide  as  that  into  which 
Marcus  Curtius  is  said  to  have  ridden  in  the 
days  when  Rome  was  yoang.  Many  artists 
nisli  at  sporting  pictures  with  the  same 
measure  of  liappy  confidence  that  was  dis- 
played by  the  Irishman  who  said  lie  had 
never  handled  a  violin,  but  thouglit  he 
conld  play  one  if  lie  tried  ;  but  work  of 
this  kind  does  no  more  than  anuise  or 
<hsgust  the  special  class  whose  pastime  it 
]>nrports  to  set  out.  Only  a  sporting  man 
<-in  achieve  success  as  a  sporting  artist.  He 
Jnust  know  his  subject  as  he  knows  his 
pocket,  all  mainiei'  of  questions  relating  to 
^he  anatomy  of  bird  and  beast  must  be 
!»^astered,  the  incidents  of  sport  nuist  be 
I'^mdiar,  he  must  look  in  hunting-field,  at 
'*^>^'ert-side,  on  stubbles  and  on  marsh,  for 
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the  most  intimate  details  of  colour  and  line. 
On  the  canvas  his  horses,  hounds  and  quarry 
must  have  action  ;  they  nuist  move  as 
pursuers  or  pursned  are  wont  to  move  ;  his 
birds  must  have  flight  after  their  kind,  and 
every  shooting  man  knows  the  difference 
between  flight  of  grouse,  pheasant,  par- 
tridge, and  wild-duck,  and  should  be  able  to 
differentiate  between  the  various  movements 
of  each  individual  bird.  The  grouse,  for 
example,  as  he  comes  gliding  up  the  butts, 
is  not  the  same  as  when  he  gets  up  in  front 
of  the  guns  ;  the  pheasant  fluslied  from  a 
field  edge  in  October  has  a  flight  very 
different  from  that  of  his  December  brother 
coming  hard  back  down  wind  to  his  home 
wood  over  a  double  line  of  guns.  These 
differences  might  be  nndtiplied,  and  the 
hunting  man  knows  Reynard  in  more 
aspects  than  his  shooting  comrade  of  the 
world  of  sport  knows  his  pheasants,  while 
both   recognise  that  the   hounds   and   dogs 
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tliev  trust  so  highly  are  full  of  varying 
moods  and  expressions,  some  of  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  capture. 

To  appreciate  all  these  phases  of  bird  and 
beast  life,  to  give  them  an  interpretation  as 
intelligent  as  Ave  can  make  it,  is  to  appre- 
ciate the  essence  of  country  life,  and  there 
are  many  men  who  present  a  dull  and 
apathetic  appearance  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  wake  to  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
when  their  favourite  sport  is  discussed. 
Now  and  again  we  find  a  man  whose  sporting 
tastes  are  remarkable  for  their  catholicity, 
but  we  must  travel  far  to  find  the  artist  who 


eye  of  expert  sportsman  and  trained  artist, 
who  loves  to  set  a  scene  down  as  it  passed 
breiithless  and  palpitating  before  him,  Mr. 
Bliuks  paints  for  sportsmen,  and  is  yet 
acknowledged  as  a  good  man  by  his 
brethren  of  the  brush.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  placate  and  interest  the  two 
classes  of  men,  to  catch  the  sportsman 
who  wants  to  see  every  feather  in  its  place, 
and  the  artist  to  whom  a  picture  is  a  har- 
mony in  line  and  colour,  neither  more  nor 
less ;  but  this  sturdy  man  of  Kent,  who 
divides  his  time  between  his  homes  in  St. 
John's  Wood  and  the  most  pleasant  country 


"a    STKKPLKCHA.SK  :      evens     on     the     field."         by     THOMAS     BEINKS. 
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can  see  the  "  fine  shades  "  of  sporting  life 
in  several  branches,  and  present  them  in 
fashion  that  ])]"es2rves  the  necessary  amount 
of  realism  without  sacrifice  of  the  artistic 
quality— who  can  draw  bird  or  beast  in  its 
habit  as  it  lives,  and  yet  compose  an  artistic 
and  well-proportioned  setting  for  his  work. 
Mr.  Thomas  Blinks  is  one  of  the  few  men 
to  whom  the  term  sporting  artist  may 
rightly  be  applied,  and  lie  has  arrived  at 
his  present  excellence  by  way  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  hard  work. 

A  mau  who  hunts,  although  his  riding 
weight  he  forgets,  who  takes  all  that  comes 
to  the  gun  on  moor  and  meadow  and  spinney, 
who  sees  the  life  he  lives  and  loves  with  the 


in  Hertfordshire,  was  born  to  play  more 
parts  than  one. 

I  asked  him  once  where  he  learned  to 
know  the  anatomy  and  action  of  a  horse  so 
well,  that  his  horses  move  across  the  canvas 
as  though  they  were  racing  or  hunting,  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  nevei'  a  false  line  or 
an  impossible  position,  everything  easy  and 
swinging,  moving  forward  at  high  pace  to  the 
appointed  goal — a  veritable  record  of  some- 
thing seen  and  understood. 

"  At  TattersalFs,"  was  the  unexpected 
answer,  and  it  led  him  to  talk  awhile  of  the 
good  sportsman  who  fathered  him^  a  sturdy 
Kentish  yeoman  who  could  farm  his  land 
with  the  best  of  them,  and  had  a  keen  eye 
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for  cattle  and  a  real  flair  where  horses  were 
concerned.  "  I  took  that  from  him,"  de- 
clared the  artist — we  were  in  the  harness- 
room  at  his  country  place,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  enough  material  to  supply  the 
hunt  and  all  whippy's  tack.  "  I  wasn't 
exactly  born  in  the  saddle,  but  my  earliest 
recollections  of  life  are  the  views  1  got  of 
it  from  horseback,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  or 
ten  I  was  whipper-in  for  a  neighbouring 
farmer's  trencher-fed  pack  that  could  hunt 
and  kill  anything  tliey  were  laid  on  to.  I've 
always  felt  more  at  home  in  the  saddle  than 


derful  effects  he  obtained  from  ploughland 
and  stubble,  and  the  fine  feeling  of  his 
winter  landscapes,  and  Mr.  Blinks  told  me 
that  for  two  years  or  more  he  worked  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  that  he  took  to  art  against 
the  wishes  of  his  father,  who  thought  it  was 
a  very  precarious  livelihood  at  best.  "  I 
was  little  more  than  twenty  when  I  started," 
he  remarked,  "and  my  first  exhibits  were 
with  some  chaicoal  drawings.  Then  I 
painted  portraits  of  horses  and'small  hunting 
scenes  for  a  few  fiiends,  and  exhibited  a  bit 
at   the  Dudley  Gallery.      I   remember   one 
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on  the  ground,  and  I  love  horses  even  more 
than  I  love  dogs. 

"A  horse  is  like  a  dog — they  both  know 
if  you  understand  them,  and  when  they  are 
assured  of  that,  they  yield  obedience.  Some 
of  my  dogs  and  horses  have  been  the  best 
and  truest  companions  ever  man  had,  and  it 
lias  been  every  bit  as  much  pleasure  as  profit 
to  set  them  down  on  canvas.  Put  me  among 
tbem,  and  I'm  at  home,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  without  boasting,  that  I  know  what  can 
oe  done  with  many  an  animal  that  wiser  men 
nght  shy  of.  I've  had  plenty  of  falls  in  my 
time,  but  I've  brought  many  a  naughty  one 
to  good  manners  when  previously  nobody 
^vould  look  at  it." 

I  commented  another  time  on  the  won- 


of  my  artist  friends  coming  to  me  one 
day  and  saying  :  '  What  are  you  sending  to 
the  show  at  the  Dudley  ? '  I  told  him  I 
had  nothing  to  eend,  and  he  worried  me  to 
start  at  once,  reminding  me  that  I  had  done 
very  well  in  the  pievious  season  witjj  one  or 
two  charcoal  drawings.  The  day  was  Tuesday, 
and  the  last  day  for  sending  in  was  the 
Thursday.  I  don't  think  I'd  have  sent  at 
all,  but  my  friend  Wardle  put  an  empty 
canvas  on  the  easel,  and  I  knocked  in  '  Here 
They  Come  ! '  while  he  waited,  wliich  went 
in  at  the  eleventh  hour — pioduct  of  two 
days'  work.  Much  to  my  surprise,  't  was  a 
great  success.  Messrs.  ^  Tootli  and  Sons 
published  it,  and  there  were  more  than  a 
dozen  offers  for  replicas.     I  did  five.     It's 
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a  long  time  ago.  Since  then  I've  exhibited 
at  Burlington  "House  for  twenty-four  years 
out  of  twenty-live,  and,  as  you  know,  my 
pictures  have  been  published  by  Tooth's, 
the  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  and 
others.  I  love  the  work,  because  every- 
thing I  do  stands  for  something  I  wanted 
to  say.  Some  incident  of  field  sport  has 
held  me,  and  I've  known  it  will  hold  sports- 
men all  over  the  country  if  I  can  give  them 
what  they,  too,  have  seen,  just  as  they  saw 
it.  Sometimes,  when  the  hounds  are  drawing 
a  cover  or  the  beaters  are  getting  into  line,  I 


subject,  and  would  much  rather  discuss 
the  points  of  horse  or  dog  than  his  own 
success  in  presenting  them.  Like  most 
sportsmen,  he  is  very  severe  with  those  who 
have  sacrificed  the  points  of  so  many  good 
dogs  for  the  sake  of  the  show-bench,  and  his 
own  dogs,  splendidly  bred  though  they  are, 
make  no  concessions  to  modern  perverted 
tendencies.  The  breadth  of  head  in  one  of 
his  pointers  made  me  ask  if  the  animal  was 
pure-bred,  and  he  attacked  those  who  have 
played  showman's  tricks  with  what  should 
be  our  best  sporting  dog.      He  holds  that 
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find  myself  snatching  an  envelope  and  a 
pencil  out  of  my  pocket  for  a  hurried  note 
that  will  be  the  foundation  of  a  picture.  I 
feel  that  when  a  thing  comes  right  off  the 
land  it  will  have  the  scent  of  the  brown 
earth  about  it.  A  few  years  ago,  when  I 
was  working  as  hard  as  most,  I  found  time 
to  hunt  three  days  a  week,  and  if  I'm  not  as 
much  in  the  saddle  as  I  used  to  be,  it  is 
because  I  am  bulky,  and  we  are  in  a 
country  that  seems  to  grow  as  much  barbed 
wire  as  corn." 

Mr.  Blinks  does  not  talk  boastfully  or  with 
the  least  suggestion  of  pose,but  rather  with  the 
confidence  born  of  perfect  intimacy  with  his 


collies  have  suffered  almost  fatally  from  this 
modern  tendency,  a  belief  I  have  maintained 
in  these  pages  before  to-day,  with  a  keen 
recollection  of  what  an  unspoilt  collie  will 
do  to  help  the  Highland  deer  -  stalker. 
Mr.  Blinks  holds,  with  the  great  majority  of 
good  sportsmen,  that  little  or  nothing  should 
be  sacrificed  to  appearance,  and  that  no  dogs 
can  hope  to  serve  field  and  show-bench  for 
long.  Something  has  to  go,  and  those  who 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  find  reliable  pointers 
and  setters  to-day  will  realise  very  quickly 
how  great  the  evil  has  become. 

In    dealing    with    setters,   our    artist    is 
particularly  happy,  and  some  of  the  pages 
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of  his  sketch-book  would  charm  any  lover  of 
these  deligliLfal  dogs.  It  must  be  admitted, 
at  the  same  time,  that  modern  agricultural 
implements,  which  are  fatal  to  the  old-time 
long  stubbles,  and  the  undeniably  useful 
practice  of  heather- burning  on  grouse  moors, 
have  made  it  almost  as  hard  to  lind  good 
country  for  pointers  and  setters  as  it  is  to 
tiiid  the  dogs  for  the  country,  when  one  has 
the  luck  to  tind  somewhere  the  conditions 
that  our  fathers  knew  still  obtain.     Doubt- 


reproductions  of  the  artist's  work  speaks 
volumes  for  the  range  of  his  taste  and  his 
quick  eye  for  the  pictorial  Side  of  every  form 
of  sport.  He  is  more  keen  on  hunting  than 
on  shooting,  and  would  lay  aside  the  gun  for 
the  horse  at  any  time,  but  l]is  shooting 
pictures  are  wondei'fully  graphic,  and  his 
studies  of  game-birds  are  a  delight  to  the 
trained  eye. 

You  can  see  them  all — grouse  skimming 
over  the  moorland,  with  the  true  purple  of 
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less,  many  sportsmen  follow  the  artist  in 
securing  their  animals  and  breeding  them,  if 
necessary,  with  the  problems  of  sport  in 
view,  and  those  who  look  at  the  dogs  in 
Mr.  Blinks'  pictures  will  see  that  he  presents 
animals  that  were  born  f  :r  service  in  the 
field,  and  do  not  seek  to  claim  too  close  a 
relationship  to  animals  wdiose  merits  are 
summed  up  in  points  that  are  at  least  as 
orname!ital  as  useful.  They  are  for  wojk, 
not  for  s1iow. 

A   very   casual    glance    at   representative 


the  heather  felt  as  much  as  it  is  seen,  part- 
ridges coming  right  at  you  across  the  stubble, 
with  a  line  of  guns  behind  them — a  happy 
arrangement  this,  wlien  so  many  people  put 
the  guns  in  the  foreground  and  so  avoid  the 
difficulties  of  giving  the  partridges  head  on 
as  they  fly  from  danger.  There  are  pheasants 
struck  in'  mid-air,  and  the  artist  has  caught 
the  startling  contrast  between  the  bird  that 
goes  rejoicing  in  its  strength,  and  its  less 
fortunate  neighbour  that  seems  to  crumble  up 
and  collapse  like  a  torn  balloon  as  it  comes 
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crashing  down  to  earth,  dead  as  Queen 
Anne.  A  study  of  wild-duck  rising  from 
the  reeds  is  nol  less  happy  :  the  birds  are 
cleaving  the  air,  alarmed  by  some  noise 
behind  them,  and  there  can  be  very  few  of 
us  who  handle  the  gun  often  and  have  not 
seen  duck  flushed  in  similar  fashion. 

All  hounds  have  been  the  object  of 
the  artist's  special  study,  and  tliey  can  be 
seen  in  his  work  under  all  conditions.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see,  from  the  part  they 
play  in  the  picture,  that  tliey  have  helped 


or  winter — naturally  enough,  spring  and 
summer  lind  place  in  few  of  his  works — 
there  is  a  distinct  feeling  for  earth  and  trees 
and  sky,  and  the  expression  of  this  feeling 
makes  it  possible  to  take  one  of  the  artist's 
pictures  or  engravings  to  our  favourite  room 
with  the  certain  knowledge  that  it  will  not 
fail  us.  We  all  know  that  enthusiasm  for  a 
picture  is  often  very  fleeting  ;  the  work  that 
attracts  us  to-day  may  be  in  the  spare  room 
or  even  lumber-room  next  year  ;  but  the 
sportsman   must  feel    that   Mr.   Blinks   has 
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very  largely  to  suggest  it.  The  composition, 
though  diosen  with  due  regard  for  what  the 
sportsman  wants  to  see,  is  never  too  conven- 
tional, and  the  more  closely  we  examine  the 
men,  dogs,  birds,  and  horses  in  Mr.  Bhnks' 
pictures,  the  more  we  shall  see  that  each  and 
all  have  been  observed,  that  nothing  is 
dropped  in  for  added  effect,  and  that,  wliere- 
ever  the  scene  of  the  picture  be  laid,  we  are 
safe  to  find  that  the  artist  has  been  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  whatever  natural  charm 
tlie  season  and  the  place  may  have  held.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  the  time  be  autumn 


caught  a  moment  with  all  its  life  and  bustle 
and  excitement,  and  has  made  it  enduring 
for  us,  that  w^e  may  summon  recollections  of 
the  story  it  has  to  tell  when  we  can  no  longer 
ride  to  hounds,  or  climb  the  hill  to  the  moor, 
or  face  with  equanimity  a  long,  hot  day  on 
the  stubbles.  We  all  remember  some  "  hair- 
breadth incident "  of  hunting-field  or  forest, 
but  our  memory  for  incident  or  surroundings 
is  apt  to  mislead  us  unless  we  have  trained 
the  faculty  to  observation  properly,  and  most 
of  us  know  that  there  are  very  many  points 
of  beauty  round  us  while   the  hounds  are 
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working  the  cover  or  the  beaters  are  starting 
their  work. 

Many  men  have  an  open  eye  for  these 
things,  and  when  they  approach  a  sporting 
picture,  they  do  not  seek  what  is  obvious,  but 
look  for  the  points  that  they  saw  for  them- 
selves ^vhile  the  rank  and  file  looked  on 
without  attempting  to  see  anything  that  was 
not  before  their  eyes.  Mr.  Blinks'  work 
rewards  the  careful  searcher,  who  will  see 
that  tlie  details  of  action  are  suggested  by 
one  who  knows  how  things  come  about,  and 


We  have  remarked  that  the  painter  of 
sport  has  little  to  do  with  spring  or  summer, 
but  the  heart  of  the  year  is  not  with- 
out the  debatable  sport  of  otter-hunting, 
and  while  its  gloi'ies  are  on  the  wane 
the  cubs  pay  penalty  that  the  young 
drafts  may  be  blooded,  so  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  occasions  when  "  full-flamed 
summer  "  may  engage  the  artist's  brush,  and 
Mr.  Blinks  has  not  failed  in  the  course  of 
his  long  career  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities.     Born   in   Kent  and  brought 
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that  under  the  artist's  direction  horses  can 
gallop,  and  doirs  can  retrieve,  and  birds  can 
solve  the  problem  of  flight. 

And  you  feel  that  the  artist  has  it  all  in 
his  eve,  that  he  sees  as  only  the  man  who 
has  had  half  a  century's  practice  to  aid  a 
natui'al  aptitude  can  liope  to  see,  and  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  work  to  be  done,  for 
there  is  hardly  a  long  rnn  or  a  day  with  the 
gun  that  will  not  provide  something  new,  or 
a  fresh  manner  of  treating  a  subject  that  is 
as  old  as  the  history  of  the  sport.'  And  the 
artist's,  treatment  is  ever  modern. 


up  to  the  sporting  life  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
he  had  ample  opportunities  of  hunting  the 
otter  and  presenting  purely  summer  scenes. 
Naturally  he  prefers  the  fox  to  the  otter,  but 
in  the  summer  the  man  who  would  hunt 
must  be  grateful  to  the  unfortunate  otter 
for  providing  the  incentive  to  hard  work 
and  eai'ly  rising.  Many  a  day  Mr.  Blinks 
has  dived  in  with  all  his  clothes  on  to  investi- 
gate some  "  holt,"  and  he  has  not  escaped 
scot-free  for  these  daring  departures  from  the 
regulations  of  common  sense.  Blieumatism 
has  come  along  in  due  course    to   reprove 
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the  follies  of  youth,  but  the  sufferer  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  his  time  came 
over  again,  it  would  find  him  unrepentant. 
Every  kind  of  hunting  pleases,  and  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  he  has  had  splendid 
runs  with  the  drag.  Not  a  few  of  the  men 
who  love  horses  will  respond  to  Mr.  Blinks 
when  he  speaks  in  favour  of  a  form  of 
sport  that  never  hurt  fox  or  farmer  and 
never  failed  to  give  its  votaries  a  good 
run. 

In  addition  to  the  many  pictures  in  which 
Mr.  Blinks  has  treated  hunting  and  shooting 
there  are  the  splendidly  vivid  paintings  in 
which  he  has  realised  with  remarkable  vigour 
and  fidelity  to  detail  the  subject  of  the 
Steeplechase,  and  other  works,  such  as  his 


portrait  of  Lord  Lonsdale  in  this  yearns 
Academy,  illustrated  the  versatility  of  his 
talent. 

One  cannot  rightly  turn  from  even  this 
brief  survey  of  a  sportsman-artist's  delightful 
work  without  the  thought  that  it  stands  for 
more  than  meets  the  eye.  It  sets  out  a  side 
of  hfe  that  has  done  much  for  England,  that, 
for  all  the  faults  that  it  may  engender  in  a 
sacrifice  of  work  for  play,  has  helped  to  keep 
men  of  leisure  from  becoming  degenerate. 

Thomas  Blinks'  pictures  present  and  pre- 
serve types  of  men  and  women  who  will 
not  be  found  wanting  in  times  of  trouble  ; 
who  are  strenuous  and  laborious,  ready  to 
face  the  elements  with  indifference,  to  ride 
straight  and  hold  straight. 


MR.     THOMAS     P.I.1NKS. 

From  a  portrait  by  Fred  Roe. 


HIS    CHANCE. 


By    flora     ANNIE     STEEL. 


E  sat  biting  his  nails 
viciously.  It  was 
not  a  habit  of  his, 
but,  at  the  moment, 
the  tangle  of  his 
nineteen  years  of 
Hfe  had  been  too 
much  for  him,  and 
lie  sat  befoie  it 
helpless  yet  resent- 
ful. 

He  was  trying  to  write  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  his  widowed  mother  far  away  over 
the  black  water  in  England,  to  tell  her  that 
he  had  been  placed  under  arrest  for  cowardice 
— since  that  was  what  it  came  to  in  the  end — 
and  yet  not  to  hurt  her,  not  to  blame  her, 
whom  every  bit  of  his  being  blamed.  Why 
had  she  brought  him  up  a  nincompoop  ? 
Why  had  she  been  so  afraid  for  him  ?  Poor 
little  mother,  whose  nerves  had  been  shattered 
once  and  for  all  by  her  hero  husband's  death 
ere  her  child  was  born.  Yet  that  father  had 
been  brave  to  recklessness. 

The  boy\s  head  went  down  on  his  arm. 
Something  like  a  sob  quivered  through  the 
hot  air.  For  it  was  hot,  though  the  sun  was 
but  an  hour  old,  in  the  little  grass- thatched 
bungalow  which  boasted  of  but  one  room, 
two  verandahs,  and  two  corresponding  shps 
of  dark  enclosed  space  :  one  a  bathroom,  the 
other  full  of  saddles,  corn,  empty  boxes— 
briefly,  the  factotum's  go-down  ;  the  whole 
house  being  nothing  but  a  square  mushroom 
set  down  causelessly  in  a  dusty  plain  and 
guarded  by  two  whitewashed  gate-pillars,  one 
of  which  bore  the  legend  on  a  blackboard, 
"  Hector  Olive,  1st  Pioneers." 

A  good  name,  Hector  Olive,  and  yet  the 
boy's  head  was  down  on  his  arm.  Why  had 
he  been  such  a  cursed  fool  ? 

A  brain-fever  bird  was  hard  at  work  in  a 
far-off  s^'r MS  tree.  He  could  see  it  in  his 
mind's  eye — green,  with  its  red  head  held 
high  among  the  powder-puff  flowers  as  it 
gave  its  incessant  cry  with  the  regularity  of 
a  coppersmith's  hammer  ;  for  though  he  had 
been  but  one  year  in  the  country,  he  knew  all 
its  birds,  and  beasts,  and  flowers  ;  aye  !  and 
had  a  good  smattering  of  its  lingo  also — it 
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was  that  partly  which  liad  made  him — what 
was  it — afraid — or — or  cautious  ? 

His  brain  was  in  such  a  whirl  he  could  not 
tell  which.  And  he  had  no  one  to  whom  he 
could  talk ;  not  a  friend  in  the  whole 
regiment,  for  he  was  shy.  That  was  why  he 
was  living  alone  in  this  cursed  shanty,  where 
the  centipedes— -and  snakes,  too,  sometimes  — 
(but  he  was  not  afraid  of  them,  or  of  any 
animal,  thank  Heaven)  fell  from  the  cloth 
ceiling ;  and  the  sparrows  (pooi*  devils !  after 
all,  they  were  only  making  their  nests)  dropped 
straws  over  one's  letters.  That  one  had 
made  a  blot,  like  a  tear-mark,  or  was  it 
indeed ? 

He  cursed  again  under  his  breath,  and  a 
rigid  obstinacy  came  to  his  face. 

Like  his  name,  it  was  a  good  enough  face, 
though  curiously  young  even  for  his  young 
age.  The  great  height  of  his  foi-ehead,  it  is 
true,  took  away  from  its  breadth,  and  the 
short-sighted  blink  of  the  eyes  set  so  close 
upon  the  high,  narrow  nose,  prevented  their 
piercing  clearness  from  being  seen.  On  the 
lower  part  of  liis  face  hair  had  scarcely  begun 
to  show  itself.  All  was  callow,  immature :  yet 
the  square  chin  sliowed  stiff  and  strong  enough. 

There  should,  at  least,  be  no  suspicion  of 
tear-marks,  so  he  took  a  fresh  sheet  ;  and 
then  the  thought  struck  him.  He  would 
write  two  letters.  One  to  the  dear  little 
mother  who  had  devoted  herself  to  him— 
him  only— ever  since  he  was  born;  the  other 
to  the  woman  who  had  spoiled  him  and  his 
life,  whose  timidity  had  accentuated  his  birth- 
legacy  of  fear.  It  would  do  him  good  to 
have  it  out  with  himself  and  with  Fate — not 
with  her — no — never  with  her  ! 

So  this  was  what  he  wrote,  and  left  lying 
on  the  table  when  an  orderly  came  to  summon 
him  to  the  Oolonel. 

"  Dear  Mother, — It  has  come  at  last  !  I 
always  knew  it  must  come  if  you  would  make 
a  soldier  of  me,  just  because  my  father  was 
one  !  Why  didn't  you  think  ?  Why  didn't 
you  know^  ?  Poor  mother !  I'm  sorry  to 
write  all  this.  How  could  you  dream  I  have 
felt  more  or  less  a  coward  all  my  life  when 
he  was  so  brave  ? 

"  And  then  you  made  me  worse,  you  know 
you  did.  I  wasn't  allowed  to  risk  things 
like  the  other  boys  did,  because  I  was  your 
only  one.     Ah  !  I  don't  blame  you,  but  it 
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was  rough  on  m 
excellent  parson, 
be  lian^^ed — this 


mother  darUng 


3.  I  should  have  made  an 
I  expect.  And  yet  Til 
isn't  really  for  your  eyes, 
if  I  can  see  what  good  I 
should  have  done  if  I  had  ordered  that  Sepoy 
under  arrest.  The  men  wouldn't  have 
obeyed  orders.  I  saw  murder  in  their  eyes. 
I've  seen  it  for  a  long  time,  and  I  haven't 
dared  to  say  so— haven't  dared  to  warn  those 
who  should  be  warned,  for  fear  of  being 
thought  a  coward  !  Isn't  that  cowardice  in 
Itself  ?  Oh,  mother  !  mother  !  Well,  it 
was  very  simple.  K  Sepoy  was  cheeky  over 
these  cartridges ;  actually  threatened  to 
shoot  me  if  I  ordered  him  under  arrest, 
and — I — you  see,  I  know  a  lot  of  their  Hugo 
and  I  understand — I  was  afraid  to  do  what 
I  ought  to  have  done — chanced  it.  Of  course, 
it  doesn't  read  as  bare  as  that  in  the 
adjutant's  report,  but  I  am  under  arrest. 
Not  that  it  matters.  It  must  have  come 
sooner  or  later,  for  I'm  a  coward — that  is 
what  I  am — a  coward " 

The  words,  still  wet,  stared  up  into  the 
baggy  cloth  ceiling,  and  the  sparrows  dropped 
straws  over  them  while  Ensign  Hector  Olive 
was  being  interviewed  by  his  Oolonel.  He 
sat  stolid,  acquiescing  in  every  word  of 
blame  ;  and  yet  he  was  obstinate. 

"  I  don't  see,  sir,  what  good  it  would  have 
done,"  he  began  drearily,  when  the  Colonel 
stopped  him  with  a  high  hand. 

"  Now,  I  won't  have  a  word  of  that  sort, 
Mr.  Olive,"  he  said  severely.  "  There  is 
enough  of  that  silly  talk  amongst  civilians, 
and  I  won't  have  it  amongst  the  officers  of 
my  regiment.  It  is  as  good  a  regiment  as 
any  in  India,  and  I'll  stake " 

Here,  feeling  some  lack  of  dignity  in  what 
be  was  about  to  say,  he  stood  up,  and  the  lad, 
standing  up  also,  overtopped  his  senior  by 
many  inches.  Something  suggestive  in  his 
still  lanky  length  seemed  to  strike  the  Oolonel. 
"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Olive,  you  live  too 
much  alone.  You're  altogether  too— too — 
why  !  I  don't  believe  you  even  had  a  cup  of 
tea  before  you  started.  There  !  I  was  sure 
of  it.  Absolute  suicide  1  How  can  you 
expect  in  this  climate,  and  with  a  Oolonel's 

wigging  before  you ?   Really  too  foolish ! 

My  wife  shall  give  you  one  now  ;  she's  in  the 
verandah  with  the  boy,  and — and — of  course, 
I  can't  promise,  but  you — you  shall  have 
your  chance  if— if— possible." 

The  lad — for  he  was  but  that — murmured 
something  unintelligible.  Perhaps,  to  his 
^lejected  mind,  another  chance  seemed  to 
^e  but  another  opportunity  of  disgracing 
himself. 


"  How  very  shy  he  is  !  "  thought  the  tall, 
shm  woman  who  gave  a  cup  of  tea  into  his 
reluctant  hand  and  sent  Sonnie  round  to  him 
with  the  toast  and  butter.  "  I  must  get  you 
to  give  my  small  son  a  lesson,  Mr.  Olive,"  she 
said,  smiling,  trying  to  make  conversation. 
"  He  was  telling  me  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things 
he  has  heard — so  he  says — from  Budlu,  his 
bearer,  and  that  he  was  frightened.  And 
I  told  him  a  soldier's  son  never  could  be 
frightened  at  anything.     Isn't  that  true  ?  " 

Ensign  Hector  Olive  turned  deadly  pale. 
The  child  standing  with  the  plate  of  toast  and 
butter  looked  upat  him  confidently, as  children 
look  always  where  they  feel  there  is  sympathy. 

"  But  you  are  ilightened,  aren't  you  ?  "  he 
asked. 

There  was  an  instant's  silence  ;  then  the 
answer  came  desperately  true :  "  Yes !  I  am ; 
but,  then,  I'm  a  coward — that's  what  I  am,  a 
coward  ! " 

You  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the 
pause.  Then  something  in  the  wise,  gentle  face 
of  the  Oolonel's  wife  broke  down  the  barriers. 

"  Ah  !  you  don't  know "  he  began  ; 

and  so  with  a  rush  it  all  came  out. 

The  Oolonel's  wife  sat  quite  still ;  she  was 
accustomed  to  confidences,  and  even  when 
they  did  not  come  voluntarily,  she  had  the 
art  of  beguiling  them.  The  art  also  of  com- 
forting the  coufider  ;  and  so,  when  the  lad's 
face  had  gone  into  his  hands  with  his  lasfc 
words,  as  he  sat — his  elbows  on  his  knees  — 
the  picture  of  dejection,  she  just  rose  gently 
and  came  over  with  soft  step  to  where  he 
was.  And  she  laid  a  soft  hand  on  either  of 
his  lank,  long-fingered  ones  and  pulled  them 
apart.  So,  standing,  smiled  down  upon  him 
brilliantly,  confidently. 

"  I  don't  believe  it !  "  she  said.  "  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it  !  You'll  be  brave,  oh  ! 
so  brave  when  your  chance  comes.  Now, 
my  dear,  dear  boy  " — she  looked  at  him  as  if 
he  had  been  her  son — "  go  away  and  forget 
all  this  nonsense.  And  see  !  Come  back  at 
dinner-time  and  tell  me  before  dinner  that 
you've  obeyed  orders  and  haven't  even 
thought  about  it." 

She  stood  and  waved  her  hand  at  him 
as  he  rode  away  in  the  blare  of  sunlight. 
Her  voice  echoing  through  the  hot,  dry  air 
reached  him  faintly  as  he  turned  out  of  her 
garden  into  the  dust  of  the  world  beyond. 
**  Till  dinner-time— remember  !  " 

*  *  *  *  * 

Eem ember  !  The  memory  of  those  words 
came  back  to  her  idly  as  she  sat  clasping  her 
baby  to  her  breast,  while  Sonnie,  wearied  out 
with  fear,  slept  in  her  lap,  and  her  one  dis- 
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engaged  hand  busied  itself  in  fanning  a  half- 
delirious  man  who  lay  on  a  string  bed  set  in 
the  close  darkness.  Dinner-time  !  Yes,  it 
must  be  about  dinner-time,  for  through  a 
chink  in  the  door  you  could  see  the  sun 
flaring  to  his  death  in  the  West. 

What  had  happened  ?  She  shuddered  as 
she  thought  of  it.  What  had  come  first  of 
all  the  horrors  of  that  long,  hot  May  day  ? 
She  could  not  piece  it  together.  All  that  she 
knew  was  that  someone  had  taken  pity  on 
the  women  and  the  children.  And  that  they 
were  all  huddled  together  in  that  one  room 
waiting  till  darkness  should  give  a  chance  of 
escape  ;  for  the  hut  was  built  against  an  old 
ruin  through  which  some  underground 
passage  gave  upon  ground  not  quite  so 
sentry-warded  as  the  barrack-square  in  front. 
She  could  hear  the  familiar  words  of  com- 
mand, the  clank  of  arms  as  they  changed 
guard,  and  she  shuddered  again.  Aye  !  the 
women  and  children  might  be  safe,  even  if 
tlie  almost  hopeless  stratagem  failed  ;  but 
what  of  the  man — her  husband — the  only 
one,  so  far  as  she  knew,  of  all  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  w^ho  had  escaped  that  massacre 
on  tlie  parade-ground  ?  How  had  he  been 
Scived  ?  She  scarcely  knew.  She  remembered 
his  running  back  like  a  hare— yes  !  he  the 
bravest  of  men — all  bleeding  and  fainting,  to 
gasp  some  words  of  almost  hopeless  directions 
for  her  safety.  And  then  old  Iman  Khan — 
yes  !  it  had  been  he  —faithful  old  servant  ! 
Why  had  she  not  remembered  before  ?  For 
there  he  was,  his  bald  head  bereft  of  its  con- 
cealing turban,  keeping  watch  and  ward  at 
the  door. 

W^hat  a  ruffian  he  looked  so — poor,  faithful 
Im4n  Khan  ! 

Hush  !  a  voice  from  outside,  a  reply  from 
the  bald-headed  watcher  within.  More 
questions,  more  replies,  both  growing  in 
urgency  in  appeal.  Then  a  pause  and 
retreating  footsteps. 

"  What  is  it,  Iman  Khan  ?  "  she  questioned 
dully,  as  the  old  man  stole  over  to  her  and 
laid  his  forehead  in  the  dust. 

"  What  this  slave  has  feared — has  waited 
for  all  the  hours,"  he  whispered  whimper- 
ingly. "  They  know,  Huzoor  " — he  pointed 
to  the  bed—"  or,  at  least,  they  have  suspicion 
that  a  man  is  here.  And  they  must  search  ; 
they  will  search,  or  kill.  I  have  sent  them 
away  to  await  the  Huzoor's  decision." 

She  stood  up,  still  clasping  her  babe,  the 
boy  slipping  half-asleep  to  the  ground,  and 
looked  round  at  those  other  women — those 
other  children  who  had  lost  their  all.  And 
hers,  lay  here 


"  They  must  come,"  she  said  in  a  muffled 
voice.  Then  she  bent  over  her  husband. 
"  Will  !  "  she  whispered,  bringing  him  back 
from  confused,  half -restful  dreams,  "  the 
Sepoys  say  they  must  search  or — or  kill — 
all.     We  will  hide  you — if  we  can." 

If  we  can !  Was  it  possible  ?  she  wondered, 
feeling  dead,  dead  at  heart,  as  the  door 
opened  wide,  letting  in  the  sunlight  and 
showing  a  group  of  tense  womanhood,  a  bed 
whereon  huddled  up  asleep  or  awake  lay  the 
children  deftly  disposed  to  hide  all  betraying 
contours. 

"  Huzoor !  salaam ! "  said  the  tall  suhahdar, 
drawing  himself  up  to  attention,  and  the 
search-party  of  four  followed  suit. 

How  long  that  minute  seemed  !  How  in- 
terminable the  sunlight!  Ah!  would  no  one 
shut  out  the  light,  and  w^hy  did  Sonnie  move 
his  hand ? 

"  Huzoor  !  salaam  !  " 

Oh  !  God  in  heaven  !  were  they  going  ? 
Was  the  door  closing  ?  Was  the  blessed 
darkness  coming  ? 

It  was  utter  darkness  as,  her  strength  giving 
way,  she  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed, 
burying  her  face  upon  her  children,  her 
husband. 

"  Will !  Will !  "  she  whispered. 

A  faint  sigh  came  from  the  watching 
women.  So  Fate  had  been  kind  to  her — her 
only. 

One  who  had  seen  her  husband  shot  down 
before  her  very  eyes  rose  slowly,  and  taking 
her  baby  from  the  bed,  moved  away,  rocking 
it  in  her  arms  almost  fiercely.  So  in  the  grim 
intensity  of  those  first  seconds,  the  sound  of 
further  parley  at  the  door  escaped  them. 

Then,  in  the  ensuing  pause,  old  Iman 
Khan's  bald  head  was  in  the  dust  once  more  ; 
his  voice,  scarce  audible,  seemed  to  fill  the 
room. 

"  Huzoor  !  They  have  seen.  He  must  go 
forth,  or  they  will  WW— all!" 

The  words,  half  heard,  seemed  to  rouse 
the  wounded  man  to  his  manhood.  He 
raised  himself  in  bed,  he  staggered  to  his 
feet ;  so  stood  swaying  unsteadily,  yet  still  a 
man.  "  All  right,  I'll  go  ;  let  me  out,  quick 
— quick  !  " 

But  someone  stood  between  him  and  the 
door.  It  was  Hector  Olive.  His  face  w^as 
pale  as  death,  his  hands  twitched  nervously, 
but  in  the  semi-darkness  his  eyes  blazed, 
his  chin  looked  square  and  set. 

"No,  sir,"  he  said  quietly;  "this  is  my 
chance.  Look  here  !  I  ran  and  hid  in  the 
passage-way  wdien  the  others  died  like  men. 
I  couldn't  help  it.     Perhaps  if  they  had  had 
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the  chance  I  had— but  that's  nothing — 
nothhig  !  I  heard — I  understand  their  lingo. 
They  don't  know  you're  here,  sir — only  a 
man — let  me  be  a  man — for  once.  It  is  my 
chance  ! " 


Then  he  threw  his  arms  skywards  and  fell." 


His  eyes  sought  the  Colonel's  wife  in  bitter 
appeal. 

Swift  as  thought  she  answered  it.  Her 
hand  was  on  her  husband's  shoulder  to 
nold  him  back,  for  she  saw  in  a  flash 
what  others  might  not  see  :  a  martyrdom 


of    life,  soul  warring  with   frail    flesh,   for 
this  boy. 

"Let him  go, Will, "she  whispered  hoarsely. 
"As  he  says,  it  is  his  chance." 

There  was  a  faint  stir  amongst  the  listeners. 
The  Colonel  shook  himself 
free  from  his  wife's  detain- 
ing hand.  The  code  of  con- 
ventional honour  was  his, 
in  all  its  maddening  lack 
of  comprehension. 

"  Stand  back,  please ;  and 
you,  Mr.  Clive,  obey  orders 

—I— I- "      He   reeled 

and  would  have  fallen  but 
for  the  bed  against  which 
he  sank.  His  wife  was  on 
her  knees  beside  him. 

"  Let  him  go,  Will.  It 
is  his  chance  ;  give  it  him, 
give  it  him  !  " 

There  was  no  answer. 
Unconsciousness  had  come 
to  bring  tlie  silence  which 
gives  consent,  and  she  stood 
up  again,  stepped  to  the 
lad,  and  laid  her  lips  on 
his  forehead. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  ;  in 
the  name  of  all  these, 
thanks  for  a  brave  deed." 

The  blood  surged  up  to 
his  face.  A  boyish  look  of 
sheer  triumph  transfigured 
it  as  he  paused  for  an  in- 
stant to  throw  ofP  his  coat 
and  tighten  his  waistband. 
"  I  shall  have  my  chance, 
too,"  he  cried  exultantly, 
"  for  I  was  always  a 
runner  at  school  !  " 

Aye  !  A  good  runner 
indeed !  With  the  wild 
whoop  of  a  schoolboy  at 
play  he  was  across  the 
barrack-square  untouched. 
Once  over  that  low  wall  in 
front  and  he  would  be  in 
cover.  He  rose  to  the  leap 
lightly,  and  for  an  instant 
he  showed  in  all  the 
pathetic  beauty  of  immature 
strength,  all  the  promise  of 
what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  future,  against 
the  red  flare  of  the  sunlit  sky,  against  the 
glorious  farewell  which  is  true  herald  of  the 
rising  of  another  day.  Then  he  tlirew  his 
arms  skywards  and  fell,  shot  through  the  heart. 
He  had  had  his  chance  I 
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CATCHING    TWO    TARTARS. 


By    E.    E.    KELLETT. 


HEIST  Hoppj  was 
made  a  prefect  (in 
place  of  Thompson, 
who  left  rather 
suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  term), 
some  chaps  were 
angrj  and  some 
were  surprised. 
Among  the  latter 
was  Hoppy  himself. 
"  I  didn't  think,''  he  owned  to  me,  "  that  the 
Head  could  be  so  just." 

"  So  blind,  jou  mean,"  I  retorted.  Don't 
think  I  was  jealous  of  Hoppj's  promotion, 
or  had  expected  the  post  myself.  Our  friend- 
ship was  above  jealousy,  and  I  never,  in  my 
wildest  moments,  put  myself  on  an  equality 
with  him.  Besides,  I  knew  he  would  share 
with  me  all  that  he  possessed,  whether  of 
pelf  or  of  privilege. 

"  Not  at  all—BO  jiist^'"  he  repeated.  "  He 
has  recognised  my  qualities  as  a  leader  of 
Opposition  in  a  way  that  is  rare  in  partisans  ; 
and  now  he  has  offered  me  a  place  in  the 
Government."  Hoppy  had  an  original  way 
of  putting  things. 

"  Seems  to  me  rather  like  taking  a  traitor 
into  his  bosom,"  I  said.  "  But  where's  the 
justice  ?  " 

*'  There's  a  touch  of  discipline  in  it,  any- 
how," replied  Hoppy.  " The  Head's  scored  off 
me,  as  usual.  He  knew  I'd  given  Thompson 
a  pretty  bad  time  ;  so  he  put  me  in  a  position 
in  which  other  chaps  may  treat  me  as  I've 
treated  Thompson.  Lex  non  mquior  ulla 
est^  qimm  necis  artifices  arte  per  ire  sua^ 

"  You're  not  likely  to  perish,"  I  said. 
"  The  chaps'U  take  good  care  not  to  try  it 
on  with  yovy 

"That's  the  weak  point,  certainly," 
answered  Hoppy,  "  in  the  Head's  skilful 
little  plan.  The  chaps  may  be  more  merciful 
to  me  than  I  was  to  Thompson." 

They  were.  Not  that  Hoppy  deserved  to 
be  let  off  lightly  ;  for  he  certainly  had  made 
Thompson's  life  a  burden  to  him ;  but 
Nemesis  does  not  always  work  as  she  should. 
It  is  often  the  criminal  that  is  promoted, 
and  the  victim  that  is  punished. 
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Among  the  chaps  who  were  angry  that 
Hoppy  was  promoted  were  those  who  broke 
rules — Roberts  and  his  set,  for  example. 
It  was  indeed  rough  on  them.  Hoppy  had 
broken  rules  too,  sometimes  in  company  with 
them,  and  he  knew  where,  when,  and  how 
tijey  were  broken.  He  knew  when  the  chaps 
generally  made  tea  in  the  bathrooms,  and 
where  they  smoked  cigarettes,  and  what 
*  restaurants  they  liked,  and  the  favourite 
place  for  slipping  out  of  bounds  and  dodging 
in  again.  Thompson  had  always  been  orderly, 
and  so  knew  nothing.  Small  chance  of 
getting  a  rise  out  of  Hoppy.  No  wonder 
those  chaps  were  angry.  They  felt  as  high- 
waymen might  have  felt  if  Dick  Turpin  had 
been  made  a  Bow  Street  runner. 

Personally,  if  you  want  to  know,  I  fancy 
the  Head's  real  reason  for  appointing  Hoppy 
was  the  same  as  Henry  YII.'s  for  making 
the  Earl  of  Kildare  ruler  of  all  Ireland. 
The  whole  house  couldn't  manage  him ;  then 
let  Mm  manage  the  whole  house.  But  there 
was  more  in  it  than  that.  The  Head  also 
knew  well  that  Hoppy  had  a  high  sense  of 
honour  (Hoppy  was  my  friend,  you  know, 
and  noscitur  a  sociis)  ;  so  he  felt  sure  that  if 
he  could  only  enlist  him  on  the  side  of  dis- 
cipline, he  would  have  a  trusty  coadjutor. 
Perhaps  Vernon  also  spoke  up  for  us,  for  we 
had  never  tried  to  deceive  Yernon  in  our 
lives.  So,  when  the  Head  sent  for  Hoppy, 
on  the  evening  after  Thompson  had  gone, 
and  told  him  he  meant  to  trust  him,  Hoppy 
at  once  became  worthy  of  trust.  Anyone 
who  doubted  Hoppy  had  generally  good 
reason  to  doubt  him  ;  but  the  converse  was 
true  too. 

The  Head  was  particularly  kind  and 
gracious,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  the 
little  passages  of  arms  they  had  had  in  the 
past,  and  treated  it  simply  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  he  should  expect  Hoppy 's  help 
when  he  was  in  a  difficulty.  He  enumerated 
a  few  things  that  he  required  to  be  done, 
and  ended  up  by  saying  :  "  So  I  put  you  on 
your  honour,  you  know."  Hoppy  on  his 
honour  was  Hke  Horatius  on  the  bridge. 
He  came  from  that  interview  a  new  man. 
"  I  shall  give  up  everything  irregular,"  he 
said  to  me,  after  narrating  what  the  Head 
had  said. 
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"  So  shall  I,"  I  answered  ;  and  my  friend 
seemed  pleased,  though,  as  he  said,  there  was 
no  obligation  on  me  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  "  You  aren't  in  a  position  of  trust," 
he  remarked.  But  I  always  did  as  he  did, 
and  in  five  minutes  there  was  a  regular 
little  holocaust  of  pipes,  tobacco,  and  cigar- 
ettes ;  nay,  we  had  even  drawn  up  and 
signed  a  document  (Hoppy  was  nothing  if 
not  legal)  to  the  effect  that  we  would  keep 
rules  ourselves  and  do  our  best  to  make 
others  keep  them.  "  It's  a  wrench,  of 
course,"  said  he  ;  "  so  better  get  it  over  at 
once.  It's  like  having  a  tooth  out  ;  we 
shan't  do  any  good  by  waiting." 

So,  having  almost  literally  burnt  our  boats, 
we  waited  for  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  Hoppy 's  resolution 
was  put  to  the  test.  We  used  then  to  be 
allowed  a  sickly,  flabby  stuff  for  tea — half 
leather,  half  morass —which  they  called  toast. 
This  stuff  wasn't  so  bad  if  you  dried  it 
before  a  decent  fire  and  spread  some  butter 
on  it  while  it  was  hot,  and  some  of  the  chaps 
had  got  into  the  habit  of  running  into  hall 
on  half-holidays,  five  minutes  before  tea, 
to  bag  the  toast  and  the  butter,  and  lug  it 
off  to  the  reading-room  fire.  Hoppy  didn't 
really  see  much  harm  in  this  ;  he  had  often, 
when  a  mere  boy,  done  \i  himself,  but  at 
last,  when  the  masters  saw  how  many  knives 
were  lost  by  it,  and  how  much  butter  was 
wasted,  they  told  the  prefects  to  keep  a  look- 
out and  stop,  it.  Some  of  the  prefects  were 
slack  about  it,  but  that  wasn't  Hoppy's  way. 
"  A  rule's  a  rule,"  he  said,  "  and  it's  got  to 
be  kept."  So  he  let  it  be  known  that  when 
he  was  on  duty,  he  should  stop  it.  Next 
day,  just  as  about  ten  chaps  were  coming  out 
of  the  hall,  loaded  with  toast  and  butter — in 
fact,  as  Shakespeare  says,  "leaving  not  a 
rack  behind  " — there  was  Hoppy  waiting  for 
them  outside.  He  spotted  them  all,  and 
made  them  take  their  spoils  back  to  where 
they  got  them  from.  One  chap,  who  dropped 
a  pat  of  butter  on  the  floor,  had  to  clean  it 
up.  They  didn't  like  this  sort  of  thing, 
I  can  tell  you.  Eoberts,  who  was  the  leader 
of  the  set,  was  a  bit  rebellious. 

"Sneakish  thing  that  I "  he  muttered,  under 
his  breath,  but  loud  enough  for  Hoppy  to 
liear.  "Used  to  do  it  himself,  and  now 
stops  us.     Dog  in  the  manger,  I  call  it." 

"  Sneakish,  is  it  ?  "  said  Hoppy.  "  Didn't  I 
tell  you  quite  plainly  yesterday  that  I  should 
stop  you  if  you  tried  it  on  (  " 

"  Yes,  you  did." 

"  Then  where's  the  sneakishness  ?  I  should 
have  been  a  sneak  if  I'd  told  you  and  then 


didn't  turn  up.  xinyhow,  you  know  now. 
If  I  catch  any  of  you  chaps  again,  two 
hundred  lines  each." 

"The  other  prefects  don't  hang  round 
corners  like  that,"  said  Roberts.  "  You're 
only  the  junior  prefect,  you  know." 

"  The  junior  prefect's  better  than  the 
senior  ass,"  replied  Hopkins,  and  the  other 
chaps  laughed.  Eoberts  grew  red  with 
rage  ;  but  he  said  no  more,  and  marched  off 
with  his  head  in  the  air.  Hoppy  had  won  a 
victory  ;  he  knew  that  the  chaps  would  not 
try  it  on  again  in  his  weeks  ;  but  he  had  lost 
his  popularity  nevertheless,  and  he  did  not 
like  it. 

"  I  had  them  on  toast,"  he  laughed  to  me 
in  describing  the  incident  ;  "  but  it's  a 
nuisance,  all  the  same.  It's  pleasant  to  be 
liked." 

"  It'll  wear  off  soon,"  I  said  consolingly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  but  it's  not  nice  while 
it  lasts.  The  worst  is.  Bob  told  the  truth. 
I  ajn  the  junior  prefect." 

"  So  is  he  the  senior  ass.  You  told  the 
truth  too." 

"  Perhaps  the  juniority '11  wear  off  also," 
he  said.  "  The  Head  may  make  you  a  prefect 
next  term." 

"I'm  half  one  already,"  I  answered. 
'' Animcer  dimidium  turn.  All  right,  old 
chap  ;  whatever  you  do,  I  shall  back  you  up 
in  it." 

Well,  Hoppy  did  a  good  deal  of  work  that 
term  ;  he  stopped  the  tea- making  in  improper 
places,  and  smoking  stopped  of  its  own 
accord  when  he  said  he  should  give  five 
hundred  lines  to  anyone  who  did  it.  The 
house  was  restive,  but  obedient ;  there 
hadn't  been  such  order  in  it  for  years.  In 
the  dormitory — I  wasn't  in  Hoppy's  any 
longer,  but  I  heard  things  went  on  all  right. 
Roberts  tried  to  get  up  a  row  or  two,  but 
Hoppy  made  him  ridiculous,  and  he  could 
do  nothing  but  growl.  He  once  told  Hoppy 
he  was  conceited  ;  but  my  friend  told  him 
he  was  mistaken.  "  I'm  not  at  all  vain  of 
my  trade  of  ass-driver,"  he  said. 

"  You're  not  going  to  drive  me,  anyhow," 
replied  Roberts. 

"  Some  animals  are  hard  to  drive,"  said 
Hopkins,  with  a  look  of  such  meaning  that 
all  the  chaps  enjoyed  it  much,  and  laughed 
unmercifully  at  Bob's  discomfiture.  As 
Hoppy  afterwards  told  me,  the  joke  was  not 
a  good  one,  but  it  was  just  on  the  level  of 
the  chaps,  and  that's  the  sign  of  a  good 
humorist,  not  to  go  above  the  taste  of  his 
audience.  "  Besides,  Roberts  understood 
it ;  that  proves  it  was  a  bad  one,  but  if  a 
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bargee  insults  you,  you  must  answer  in 
bargese.'' 

Another  time  he  told  Roberts  to  make  less 
row. 

"  You  can't  stop  me  talking,"  said  Bob. 

"  Nor  could  Balaam,"  retorted  my  friend  ; 
and  Roberts  decided  to  shut  up.  If  he  could 
have  made  Hoppy  angry,  he  might  have  had 
a  chance  ;  but  he  never  got  him  to  do  more 
than  laugh  at  him.  He  jeered  at  Hoppy 
behind  his  back  ;  but,  as  my  friend  observed, 
backbiting  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  of 
taking  a  meal. 

Hoppy 's  real  difficulties  did  not  begin  till 
the  two  Murrays  came  to  the  school.  They 
were  twins.  Of  course,  as  Hoppy  observed, 
they  could  not  help  that,  but  he  did  seem  to 
think  that  they  might  have  helped  being  as 
like  as  two  black  pins.  You  had  no  chance 
of  telling  them  apart ;  and  the  only  chance 
of  doing  justice  was  always  to  punish  both, 
and  let  which  hked  to  do  the  impot  do  it. 
They  often  did  each  other's  punishments  ; 
and  later  on  one  w^ould  often  finish  off  the 
other's  innings  at  cricket  after  the  interval. 
Though  they  called  themselves  Murray, 
they  were  Parsees  (their  real  name  w^as 
Mouri,  I  believe),  and  as  'cute  between  them 
as  a  Scotchman,  a  Jew,  and  a  Yankee  put 
together.  As  for  their  depth,  Hoppy 
strained  himself  for  a  comparison — Tenny- 
son's "  deep  as  first  love  "  seemed  totally  in- 
adequate. Roberts,  as  usual,  was  the  first 
to  burn  his  fingers  with  them. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  he  asked 
them  on  the  night  of  their  arrival. 

"  India,"  they  answered — at  least  07ie  did, 
but  ivhich  is  "  wrapt  in  mystery." 

"  Then  you're  savages,"  reasoned  Bob. 

"  We  must  be,  I  suppose,"  said  Murray 
incertus, 

"  Cannibals  ?  " 

"  Very  likely." 

**  Do  you  eat  people  in  India,  then  ?  " 

"  If  they're  clean.  You'd  be  safe  enough," 
replied  they. 

Hoppy  didn't  object  to  their  scoring  off 
Roberts  ;  but  they  soon  became  a  fearful 
nuisance  in  school,  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
dormitory,  not  only  by  their  bewildering 
twinship,  but  by  their  'cuteness  and  sim- 
plicity. When  Fatty  Taylor  asked  them 
what  master  they'd  been  to  for  Latin,  they 
said  they  didn't  know  his  name,  but  he  was 
a  Mttle  chap  trying  to  grow  a  moustache  ; 
and  Fatty  didn't  know  how  to  take  it,  for 
everybody  knew  that  was  meant  for  Mr. 
Pilling.  Taylor  had  to  turn  round  to  hide 
a  laugh  ;  and  then  Murray  nudged  him  and 


said,  pointing  to  Fatty  :  "  I  suppose  he's  W'hat 
you  call  a  prefect,  isn't  he  ?  "  Hoppy  couldn't 
help  laughing,  and  Fatty  caught  him  at  it. 
He  said  nothing,  but  he  obviously  thought 
my  friend  was  not  acting  up  to  his  position 
as  a  prefect ;  and  Hoppy  didn't  care  to  be 
thought  lacking  in  a  sense  of  his  position. 

Well,  these  two  chaps  were  the  bane  of 
Hoppy's  existence.  They  w-ere  never  exactly 
disorderly  themselves,  but  they  caused  a 
good  deal  of  disorder,  and  Hoppy  could 
never  be  quite  sure  how  much  w^as  real 
ignorance  and  how  much  w^as  put  on.  They 
took  him  for  a  kind  of  master,  and  called 
him  "Sir,"  and  "Mr.  Hopkins"  till  he 
nearly  went  mad.  If  he  told  them  he 
wasn't  a  master,  they  went  as  far  the  other 
way,  and  couldn't  see  why  they  should  obey 
him  and  not  be  familiar.  Within  a  week,  too, 
they  were  almost  the  recognised  bankers  and 
money-lenders  of  the  house  ;  Hoppy  knew 
this,  but  didn't  know  how  to  stop  it. 
Altogether  he  w^as  glad  that  the  term  ended 
in  a  fortnight,  so  that  he  could  have  a  rest 
and  think  over  a  plan  of  action.  You  see, 
they  were  outside  his  experience.  Within 
his  range,  Hoppy  had  nous  enough  for  most 
people,  but  outside  it  his  very  brains  led  him 
wrong.  He  was  like  what  Wellington  would 
have  been  if  he'd  suddenly  been  called  on  to 
face  an  invasion  from  the  moon. 

When  next  term  came,  it  w^as  not  long 
before  Hoppy  decided  that  the  two  Parsees 
were  less  simple  than  they  had  seemed. 
Remembering  his  own  dealings  wath  Mr. 
Taylor,  he  concluded  that  no  one  except  very 
clever  people  could  be  as  dull  as  they  looked. 
They  forgot  so  many  things,  and  remembered 
so  many  others,  that  Hoppy  and  I  came 
to  the  decision  that  the  forgetfulnesses 
were  contrived  on  a  system,  and  ought 
to  be  eliminated  by  the  simple  mnemonic 
of  vigorous  punishment. 

"  When  we  find  out  they  really  are  dis- 
orderly," said  my  friend  to  me,  "  we're  half- 
way on  the  road  to  stopping  them.  It's 
when  we  don't  quite  know  what  they  are 
that  we're  nonplussed." 

"  Yes,"  I  said  ;  "  when  you  know  the 
disease,  there's  a  chance  of  curing  it."  I  was 
now,  as  Hoppy  had  prophesied,  a  prefect 
myself,  and  was  as  eager  as  he  to  show  these 
young  rascals  that  w-e  weren't  to  be  done. 
"  And  show  them  we  tvlll,'"  I  said. 

A  few  days  later  we  heard  one  of  those 
indefinite  rumours  which  are  always  running 
about  in  schools,  and  which,  while  generally 
true,  are  so  hard  to  trace  to  their  source. 
This  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Murrays  were 


■'■'m^^ 


'  So  I  put  you  on  your  honour,  you  know.' 


vigoi'oiisly  smoking,  in  spite  of  Hoppy's 
expressed  resolve  to  put  smoking  down.  He 
didn't  like  it  when  I  told  him.  "  How  did 
you  hear  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"Why,  I  overheard  young  Smith  saying 
something  about  it." 

"  We  can't  force  him  to  tell  more,  I 
suppose,"  said  Hoppy. 

"  Hardly." 

"  No  ;  but  we'll  find  out,  nevertheless. 
Where  do  they  do  it,  I  wonder  ?  Not  in  the 
house,  I'll  be  bound.  We  must  catch  them 
in  the  act.  They  must  be  careful  with  their 
clothes,  too,  or  we  should  have  smelt  them 
long  ago." 

It  was  a  chase  woithy  of  the  hunter  ;  for 


these  chaps  were  as  'cute  as  Hoppy  himself. 
''  Funny,  isn't  it,"  he  said,  "  that  you  and  I 
should  be  working  as  hard  to  find  out 
smoking  as  we  used  to  be  not  to  be  found 
out  ourselves  ?  " 

"  Funny,  yes,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  I'll  go  round  to  all  the  places  we 
used  to  haunt.  If  they're  clever,  they'll 
choose  those." 

"  A  good  idea,"  I  answered. 

"  No,"  he  said,  after  a  httle  further  reflec- 
tion, "it'll  be  no  use.  They're  not  clever, 
they're  ver//  clever,  and  they  won't  go  there. 
A  clever  chap  would  do  it,  of  course  ;  but  a 
ver?/  clever  chap  will  know  that  I  should 
think  of  those  places  at  once,  and  he  will 
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only  learn  them  to  avoid  them.  And  it's 
easy  enongh  to  know  them.  Everybody  in 
the  liouse,  except  Thompson,  knew  them." 

''  Perhaps,"    I   said,  "  they  are  so  clever 
that  they  see  that  you  will  see  that  they  won't 
go  to  those  places,  and  that  therefore  yon 
won't  look  at  them  ;  and 
so  they  iiAll  go  after  all." 

Hoppy  reflected  for  a 
moment.  "  No,"  he  said, 
"  I  know  them  too  well. 
They  aren't  quite  so  clever 
as  that  ;  and,  besides, 
they're  too  cautious.  Also, 
though  they'll  know  me 
w^ell  enough  to  know  I 
shall  think  of  those  places, 
they  don't  know  me  well 
enough  to  know  that  I 
shan't  go.  You  see,  they 
think  me  a  bit  of  a  fool, 
whereas  /  liave  the  ad- 
vantage of  thinking  them 
clever." 

"You're  right,"  I 
replied.  "But  how  to 
get  them  ?  " 

"  First,"  he  answered, 
"  we'll  try  a  sweet-shop, 
and  see  whether  they  buy 
a  lot  of  cachous.  They 
must,  of  course,  or  they'd 
soon  be  found  out  by  their 
breath.     Come  along." 

We  went  down  town 
accordingly,  and  called  at 
a  sweet  -  shop.  To  my 
astonishment,  we  heard 
they  had  bought  but  little. 
But  Hoppy  was  not  sur- 
prised. "  They  are  cun- 
ning," he  said  ;  "  they'll 
buy  a  little  at  a  lot  of 
shops,  instead  of  much  at 
one."  And  so  it  proved, 
for  when  we  had  been  to 
all  the  shops  in  the  town, 
we  found  that  the  Murrays 
had  bought  something  at 
all  of  them.  "  Shall  we  try 
the  tobacconists  now  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"*No,"  replied  Hoppy,  "  we've  got  all  the 
proof  we  want.  Chaps  don't  buy  pounds  of 
cachous  in  two  or  three  weeks  for  nothing. 
Besides,  they  will  buy  their  tobacco  in  the 
Vac,  or  send  other  chaps  to  buy  it ;  they 
won't  risk  being  caught  themselves." 

"  But  what  about  their  clothes  ?     How  do 
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they  get  rid  of  the  smell  ?     Where  do  they 

smoke  ?  " 

"  We  know  ivhen^''  said  Hoppy.     "  It's  in 

the  afternoons,  because  that's  the  only  time 

they  <^an  get  off  the  ground  ;  and  it's  early 

in  the  afternoons,  too,  to  get  time  to  get  rid 
of  the  smell,  too." 

"  I've  seen  them 
bicycling  out  after  lunch 
pretty  often,"  I  said  ; 
"  perhaps  they  do  it  then." 
"  Yery  likely  ;  but  it's 
awfully  difficult  to  follow 
them.  They're  as  bad  as 
we  were  when  we  bathed 
in  Dickon's  Pool.  I  put 
Robinson  on  to  follow 
them  once,  but  he  said 
they  dodged  and  doubled 
like  hares,  and  couldn't 
possibly  be  traced.  Robin- 
son's not  the  'cutest  of 
fellows,  of  course  ;  but, 
still,  I  don't  think  we 
shall  catch  them  that 
way  ;  and  if  we  did,  we 
shouldn't  catch  them 
smoking,  you  may  be  sure 
of  that." 

"  We've  got  to  v  catch 
them  at  it,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  replied 
my  friend.  He  was  in 
deadly  earnest,  not  so 
much  because  he  thought 
smoking  so  very  >vrong, 
but  because  he  didn't  like 
to  be  done.  To  be  beaten 
at  his  own  weapons  was  a 
new  experience  for  Hoppy, 
and  he  wasn't  going  to 
own  himself  defeated  till 
the  worst  came  to  the 
worst. 

I  aided  him  to  the  best 
of  my  little  ability.  On 
one  occasion,  entirely  on 
my  OAvn  initiative,  I  made 
a  search  of  all  their  things, 
to  find  their  pipes  and 
pouches.  There  was,  of 
course,  not  a  sign  of  them 

anywhere.       Hoppy     was     not     surprised. 

"  They're  not  asses,"  he  said. 

"  They  must  keep  their  pipes  somewhere," 

I  replied. 

"  Not  in  any  ordinary  place.    They'll  have 

found  some  hole  in  a  tree,  or  they'll  dig  a 

hole  in  the  ground,  or  they  get  some  other 
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chap  to  pub  them  in  his  tuck-box.  No,  you 
won't  get  them  that  way  ;  and  besides,  we 
don't  want  the  pipes,  we  want  tlierny 

The  chase  became  more 
exciting,  and  it  was  soon 
plain  that  the  two  Parsees 
knew  they  were  being  chased. 
Day  after  day  they  used  to 
set  out  from  the  school, 
either  walking  or  on  bicycles, 
Hoppy  knowing  well  enough 
that  they  were  wanting  him 
to  pursue  them ;  but  he  didn't 
go.  He  let  liobinson  try 
again, and  even  I  went  once; 
but  I  soon  saw  that  Robin- 
son's previous  report  was 
right.  They  dodged  me  with 
the  skill  born  of  much  prac- 
tice ;  it  would  have  taken 
Chingachgook  all  he  knew 
to  track  them  ;  and  when 
finally,  after  a  long  chase,  I 
accidentally  looked  back  and 
saw  them  a  few  yards  behind 
me,  I  tried  to  appear  as  wise 
as  I  could  and  came  home. 
There  was  a  slight  friendly 
smile  on  their  faces  as  they 
passed  me  ;.  and  when  I  got 
home,  Hoppy  called  me  an 
ass  for  my  pains. 

"  You  won't  catch  them 
that  way,"  he  said  confidently. 

"  Then  how  on  earth  are 
they  to  be  caught  ?  "  I  cried. 
"You  aren't  going  to  give 
up?" 

"Never,"  he  said  deci- 
sively. "But  you  are  an 
ass,, Slops,  if  you  think  you'll 
get  them  in  any  way  but 
one." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  By  sitting  down  and 
thinking,  as  Dupin  caught 
the  murderer  of  Marie  Eoget." 
Hoppy  had  long  been  a 
student  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
and  thought  Dupin  the  ablest 
of  men. 

"We've  done  enough 
thinking,"  I  replied,  "and 
we're  no  nearer  catching 
them  than  we  were  at  first." 

"  A  lot  nearer,"  answered  my  friend. 
"It's  like  ^The  Purloined  Letter.'  These 
chaps  aren't  going  to  do  what  we  want  them 
to  do.     They're  not  going  to  be  so  obliging 


Slops 


as  to  smoke  just  as  we  come  on  them.  No, 
they've  got  a  place  which  they  think  ive  shall 
never  think  of,  and  therein  the  solution." 
"Well,  go  there,  then." 
"  I  haven't  decided  what 
it  is  yet ;  but  that's  the  x 
of  the  problem.  If  I  knew 
what  they  thought  of  me  and 
my  brains,  I  should  get  it  at 
once  ;  that's  just  the  diffi- 
culty. I  can  think  what  / 
should  do  if  I  were  they  ;  but 
I  can't  think  what  they  would 
do  if  they  thought  something 
about  me  which  I  never 
thought  about  myself.  I've 
got  to  think  myself  into 
their  point  of  view  ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  do  it,  I  shall  simply 
go  straight  and  catch  them." 
I  couldn't  share  my 
friend's  confidence,  and  told 
him  so. 

"  No,  I'm  not  an  ass,"  he 
answered.  ''And  that's 
another  point.  Seeing  that 
I  don't  chase  them,  they  see 
I'm  not  an  ass,  either ;  and 
they'll  alter  their  conduct 
accordingly.  I've  noticed  in 
the  dormitory,  by  their  way 
of  talking,  that  they  begin  to 
see  I'm  not  such  a  fool 
as  they  thought  me ;  and 
they'll  be  more  cautious  than 
ever.  And  that's  another 
link  in  my  chain.  They'll 
go  somewhere  Avhere  they 
think  a  clever  chap  wouldn't 
think  they'll  go.  So  I  have 
to  get  their  idea  of  a  clever 
chap,  and  when  I've  got  it, 
we  shall  be  all  right." 

My  friend  was  getting 
too  clever  for  me  at  any 
rate  ;  and  I  left  him  with  a 
half -sarcastic  hope  that  his 
sitting  -  still  method  would 
succeed. 

For  some  days  afterwards 
Hoppy  was  very  silent  and 
thoughtful.  I  could  see  the 
problem  was  exercising. him 
strongly,  and  a  few  muttered 
"Yeses,"  "Noes,"  and  "That 
won't  do's  "  would  have  convinced  me  that 
something  was  up  even  if  I  had  not  known 
it  beforehand.  He  was  tryins:  to  think 
himself    out    of     himself  ;     and    this    was 
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especially  difficult  to  so  decisive  a  personality 
as  Hoppy's.  His  thoughts  were  usually  so 
original,  and  so  emphatically  his  own,  that 
perhaps  he  found  it  harder  than  a  duller  chap 
to  think  not  as  he  thought,  but  as  others 
might  think  he  thought.  At  the  same  time 
I  fancied  he  w^as  getting  near  a  solution 
that  satisfied  him  ;  at  any  rate,  when  I  pro- 
posed to  pursue  the  truants  once  more,,  he 
greeted  me  with  such  an  emphatic  "  No  " 
that  I  decided  at  once  lie  must  be  on  the 
verge  of  discovery.  But  he  said  nothing  as 
yet. 

One  evening,  however,  he  broke  his  long 
silence. 

"  You  were  right,  Slops,"  he  said  ;  '*  I  am 
an  ass.  Or,  rather,  I  have  been,  but  I  am  so 
no  longer." 

*'  What !  "  I  cri^d,  "  have  you  found  it 
out  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  And  have  you  caught  them  ?  " 

"No,"  he  said  rather  indifiFerently.  "  Tfiat 
will  come  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  do  it." 

I  could  not  understand  this  at  the  time, 
but  years  afterwards  I  read  that  Adams,  the 
astronomer,  when  he  had  mathematically 
worked  out  the  position  of  Neptune,  never 
bothered  to  look  for  it  through  the  telescope. 
The  calculations  were  the  real  thing,  and 
verified  themselves ;  why  trouble  about  so 
contemptible  a  thing  as  seeing  ?  Bo  it  was 
with  Hoppy. 

"  Well,"  he  went  on,  "  w^e  have  several 
facts  to  go  on.     First,  they  do  smoke." 

"  That's  true,"  I  said. 

"  But  they  never  smell  of  it." 

"  True  also,  but  the  cachous  do  that." 

"  Only  their  breath ;  not  their  clothes. 
What  do  you  get  from  that  ?  " 

''  They  smoke  out  of  doors,  and  let  the 
wind  blow  it  away." 

''  Either  that,  or " 

"  Or  nothing.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  they  smoke  out  of 
doors." 

"  In  this  house  ?     Impossible." 

"  No,  not  in  this  house." 

''  Well,  tufwre  ?  " 

'•  Think  of  the  clothes  again." 

"  I've  thouglit  of  them  till  I'm  tired,  and 
I  can  make  nothing  of  them." 

"  Well,  then,  try  another  way.  They  go 
to  some  place  where  they  think  we  shall 
never  suspect  them  of  going,  and  they're 
so  far  right  that  we  didn't  think  of  it  for 
weeks — not  till  to-day,  in  fact.  Now,  wdiere's 
that  ?  " 


"  If  it's  the  very  place  where  I  never  think 
they'll  go,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  expect  me  to  think  of  it." 

"  Logical,  but  wrong.  Think  of  the  last 
places  you  would  think  of." 

"You  can't  expect  me  to  think  of  that 
firsts''  I  answered. 

"You've  no  imagination,"  he  replied. 
"  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  think  of  somebody 
the  exact  opposite  of  yourself,  and  then 
think  of  what  he'd  think  of  first.  At  any 
rate,  that's  how^  I  did  it." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  instead  of  beating  about 
the  bush  like  this,  you  might  tell  me  straight 
out  tvhere  they  go,  and  have  done  with  it." 

"  This  is  it,  then.  It's  all  done  by  putting 
two  and  two  together.  When  I  thought  of 
the  w^ay  their  clothes  didn't  smell,  I  first 
thought  they  must  change  them  ;  but  I  saw 
they  wore  the  same  clothes  when  they  went 
out  as  they  did  all  day,  and,  besides,  I  looked 
at  their  other  clothes  in  the  linen-cupboards, 
and  they  didn't  smell,  either.  So  I  saw  they 
must  wear  someone  else's." 

"  But  he  would  smell  them." 

"  No,  7iot  if  he  smoked  h/irnself.  That's  the 
very  point.  We're  brought  down  to  this, 
til  at  they've  been  using  the  coats  of  smokers. 
Noiv  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  Can't  say  I  do." 

"  Why,  who  are  the  smokers  on  this 
place  ?  " 

"  Some  of  the  chaps,  a  few  of  the  servants, 
and  nearly  all  the  masters." 

"  Just  so.     Well,  we  may,  I  think,  cut  the 
chaps  out  of  the  problem.    The  servants  may- 
be  the  people  ;    but   then  the  Murrays^  are 
economical." 

"  A  mild  way  of  putting  it,"  I  said. 

"  And  they're  not  likely  to  bribe  servants 
to  lend  them  coats,  especially  if  they  can  do 
it  cheaper  another  way." 

"  Hoppy,"  I  cried,  "  you  don't  mean  to 
say " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  There's  no  other  conclusion. 
It's  masters'  coats  they  smoke  in.'' 

"  By  Jove  !  "  I  exclaimed,  as  the  audacity 
of  the  two  young  villains  dawned  on  me, 
"  I  should  never  have  thought  of  that." 

"  We  ought  to  have  thought  of  it  in  ten 
minutes.  But — don't  you  see  ? — it's  so  risky  a 
plan  that  it  almost  becomes  safe.  They  would 
think  we  should  never  think  of  it ;  and,  you 
see,  we  almost  never  did." 

"  But  ivhere  do  they  do  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  very  easy  to  guess  ;  in  fact, 
there's  only  one  place  in  the  whole  school 
where  they  covkl  do  it,  and  that's  the  masters' 
smoking-room." 
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'  Sure  enough,  there  thev  were. 


"  There !  "  I  cried,  still  more  astonished. 

"Yes,  there,"  said  my  friend  calmly. 
^^  There  they'd  find  plenty  of  coats  pretty  well 
impregnated  with  tobacco  smoke.  Pilling, 
for  example,  is  a  regular  chimney.  Some  of 
the  non-resident  masters  keep  smoking-jackets 
there  regularly  ;  and  the  young  beggars  have 
only  got  to  put  on  one  of  these  jackets,  and 
spread  a  gown  or  another  jacket  over  their 
knees,  and  tlien  they  can  smoke  away  in 
comfort.     And  then  how  safe  it  is  !     If 


one 


of  the  masters  does  notice  the  smoke  in  the 
room,  he'll  only  put  it  down  to  Pilling  having 
gone  at  it  a  little  earlier  than  usual." 

"Whew  !  "  I  whistled.  "  Supposing  they 
were  spotted  !  It's  the  most  daring  thing 
ever  done  in  the  school !  " 

"Yes,  and  it  has  succeeded  because  it  was 
so  daring.  You'll  see,  they  go  there  while 
there's  a  match  on.  All  the  masters  that 
smoke  will  be  watching  the  match  ;  those  that 
don't  watch  matches  don't  smoke  :  the  non- 
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residents  are  all  away  ;  and,  besides,  you  may 
bet  your  last  halfpenny  they  count  up  and  see 
who  are  at  the  match.  Why,  really,  if  you 
only  think,  it's  just  about  the  safest  place  in 
the  school.  When  the  lion's  out  on  the  prowl, 
hide  in  his  den.  By  Jingo,  they're  a  shrewd 
pair  !  "  Hoppy  finished  his  long  speech  and 
paused  in  admiration.  He  always  did  admire 
intellect,  whoever  showed  it ;  and  he  seemed 
almost  to  lose  the  delight  of  the  chase  in  the 
artistic  pleasure  with  which  he  contemplated 
the  skilful  doublings  of  the  hare. 

"It  is  a  safe  place,"  I  observed.  "You 
can  see  anybody  coming  for  an  awful  distance  ; 
and  if  you're  quick,  you  can  dodge  out  at  the 
back." 

"  Yes,  and  no  prefects  ever  go  there.  Even 
the  Head  never  goes.  It's  safe  from  every- 
body except  about  a  dozen  people.  Well, 
Sloppy,  we've  solved  our  problem.  Where's 
'  Guy  Mannering '  ?  I  was  half-way  through  it 
when  these  beastly  chaps  choked  me  off."  He 
took  down  the  volume  and  began  to  read  as 
if  he  had  no  care  in  the  world. 

"  Shan't  you  really  go  and  see  if  you  are 
right  ?  "     I  asked  after  a  few  minutes. 

"Of  course  not.  1  am  right.  You  shall 
go.  There's  a  match  to-morrow,  isn't  there  ? 
Never  you  fear  ;  you'll  catch  them  all  right." 

"  Still,  I  should  have  thought  you'd  lik:e  to 
catch  them  yourself." 

"  Not  a  bit.  I'm  a  detective  ;  let  the  bobby 
do  the  arresting."  And  nothing  would  move 
him  from  his  determination. 

I  is  strange  how  few  pleasures  are  really 
unalloyed.  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
solution  of  a  problem  like  this  would  have 
given  Hoppy  unmixed  delight.  After  half  an 
hour  of  "  Gruy  Mannering  "  he  looked  up  rather 
gloomily. 

"  They  are  clever  chaps.  I  wish  Fd  thought 
of  that  trick.  It's  rather  humiliating  to  think 
I've  been  here  all  these  years,  and  never 
thought  of  it  yet.  And  then  two  chaps  come 
along,  and  before  tliey've  been  two  months  in 
the  place  hit  on  it  at  once  !  " 

"  You've  thought  of  a  good  many  places," 
I  said  consolingly. 

"  Yes,  but  not  the  best  place,"  he  answered 
sadly. 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "you  have  thought  of 
it,  after  all." 

"  No  ;  tlmj  thought  of  it,  not  I.  It's  a 
lesson  in  humility.  Slops." 

"  But  they  never  told  you  ;   you  found  it 


out  by  yourself.  I  can't  see  why  you  aren't  as 
good  as  they  are." 

"  It's  an  awkward  point,"  he  said  reflectively. 
"  Can  I  be  said  to  have  thought  of  it  myself 
when  I  only  thought  of  it  by  thinking  what  they 
would  be  thinking  I  was  thinking  ?  " 

"I  should  think  you  can,"  I  answered. 
"  Anyhow^  you've  done  enough  thinking  in 
thinking  out  that  sentence  to  last  you  a  good 
while." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Hoppy.  "  After  all, 
one  may  be  original  without  being  the  first  to 
think  of  a  thing.  What  does  that  Latin  chap 
say  ?  Fereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt. 
Anyhow,  perish  the  Murray s  !  " 

"They  shall,"  I  said ;  and  "Guy  Mannering" 
proceeded  comfortably  till  bedtime. 

I  won't  weary  you  by  telling  you  how  I 
set  to  work  next  afternoon  to  circumvent  the 
two  young  scoundrels.  It  was,  of  course,  even 
yet  a  delicate  operation  ;  but  I  wasn't  going 
to  let  myself  down  in  Hoppy's  eyes  by  failing 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  I  was  very  careful.  I 
got  Robinson  to  do  some  watching  from  a 
distance  ;  and  having  seen  the  Murrays  well 
out  of  the  way,  dodged  stealthily  into  the  house 
from  the  back,  and  hid  in  a  room  below.  Ten 
minutes  after  the  match  had  begun,  Robinson 
saw  one  of  them  coming  along  as  bold  as  brass, 
and  marching  straight  in,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
ask  a  master  a  question.  A  little  later  the 
other  followed.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
knowing  that  it  was  now  or  never,  I  slipped 
upstairs  in  my  stockinged  feet,  opened  the  door 
suddenly,  and,  sure  enough, as  Hoppy  had  said, 
there  they  were,  each  with  a  master's  smoking- 
jacket  over  his  coat,  and  a  gown  carefully 
wrapped  round  his  legs,  smoking  for  all  he  .was 
worth.     They  were  surprised  wlien  I  came  i^. 

But  Hoppy  was  not  right  in  everything. 
True,  the  two  Parsees  had  a  heap  of  cachous 
in  their  pockets,  and  they  had  planted  their 
easy-chairs  so  as  to  command  a  good  view 
from  the  window.  But  they  were  economical, 
in  spite  of  their  gains  as  bankers  and  money- 
lenders. Noticing  so  many  pipes  and  tobacco- 
jars  providentially  lying  about,  they  had  seen 
no  reason  why  they  should  waste  money  in 
buying  any  for  themselves.  One  of  them 
was  colouring  Billing's  best  meerschaum,  and 
the  other  had  Fatty  Taylor's  seasoned  church- 
warden. 

When  I  told  this  to  Hoppy,  he  said  that  if 
I  hadn't  so  often  interrupted  him  when  he  was 
thinking,  he'd  have  thought  of  that  too. 
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A   MYSTERY   AND   A  DARK  LADY. 

ROM  Ste.  Marie's 
little  fiat  which 
overlooked  the  gar- 
dens they  drove 
down  the  quiet  Rue 
du  Luxembourg, 
and,  at  the  Place 
St.  Sulpice,  turned 
to  the  left.  They 
crossed  the  Place 
St.  Germain  des 
Pres,  where  lines  of  home-bound  working 
people  stood  waiting  for  places  in  the  electric 
trams,  and  groups  of  students  from  the 
Beaux  Arts  or  from  Julien's  sat  under  the 
awnings  of  the  Deux  Magots,  and  so,  beyond 
that  busy  square,  they  came  into  the  long 
and  peaceful  stretch  of  the  Boulevard  St. 
Germain.  The  warm  sweet  dusk  gathered 
round  them  as  they  went,  and  the  evening 
air  was  fresh  and  aromatic  in  their  faces. 
There  had  been  a  little  gentle  shower  in  the 
late  afternoon,  and  roadway  and  pavement 
were  still  damp  with  it.  It  had  w^et  the 
new-grown  leaves  of  the  chestnuts  and 
acacias  that  bordered  the  street.  The  scent 
of  that  living  green  blended  with  the  scent 
of  laid  dust  and  the  fragrance  of  the  last 
late-clinging  chestnut  blossoms  ;  it  caught 
up  a  fuller,  richer  burden  from  the  over- 
flowing front  of  a  florist's  shop  ;  it  stole 
from  open  windows  a  savoury  whiff  of 
cooking,  a  salt  tang  of  wood  smoke,  and  the 
soft  little  breeze— the  breeze  of  coming 
summer — mixed  all  together  and  tossed 
them  and  bore  down  them  the  long  quiet 
street ;  and  it  was  the  breath  of  Paris,  and 
it  shall  be  in  your  nostrils  and  mine,  a  keen 
agony  of  sweetness,  so  long  as  we  may  live 
and  so  wide  as  we  may  wander — because 
we  have  known  it  and  loved  it,  and  in 
the  end  we  shall  go  back  to  breathe  it  when 
we  die. 

The   strong  white    horse    jogged   evenly 
along  over  the  wooden  pavement,  its  head 
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down,  the  little  bell  at  its  neck  jingling 
pleasantly  as  it  went.  The  cocher,  a  torpid, 
purplish  lump  of  gross  flesh,  pyramidal, 
pear-like,  sat  immobile  in  his  place.  The 
protuberant  back  gave  him  an  extraordinary 
effect  of  being  buttoned  into  his  fawn- 
coloured  coat  wrong  side  before.  At  inter- 
vals he  jerked  the  reins  like  a  large,  strange 
toy,  and  his  strident  voice  said — 

"  He  I  "  to  the  stout  white  horse,  which 
paid  no  attention  whatever.  Once  the  beast 
stumbled,  and  the  pear-hke  lump  of  flesh 
insulted  it,  saying — 

"  He  I  veux  tu,  cochon  !  " 

Before  the  War  Oflice  a  little  black  slip  of 
a  milliner's  girl  dodged  under  the  horse's 
head,  saving  herself  and  the  huge  box  slung 
to  her  arm  by  a  miracle  of  agility,  and  the 
cocher  called  her  the  most  frightful  names 
without  turning  his  head,  and  in  a  perfunctory 
tone  quite  free  from  passion. 

Young  Hartley  laughed  and  turned  to 
look  at  his  companion,  but  Ste.  Marie  sat 
still  in  his  place,  his  hat  pulled  a  little  down 
over  his  brows,  and  his  handsome  chin 
buried  in  the  folds  of  the  white  silk  muffler 
with  which,  for  some  obscure  reason,  he  had 
swathed  his  neck. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  for  many  years," 
said  the  Englishman,  "  that  I  have  known 
you  to  be  silent  for  ten  whole  minutes.  Are 
you  ill,  or  are  you  making  up  little  epigrams 
to  say  at  the  dinner-party  ?  " 

Ste.  Marie  waved  a  despondent  glove. 

"  I  'ave,"  said  he,  "  w'at  you  call  ze  blue. 
Papillons  noirs — clouds  in  my  soul."  It 
was  a  species  of  jest  with  Ste.  Marie — and 
he  seemed  never  to  tire  of  it— to  pretend 
that  he  spoke  English  very  brokenly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  spoke  it  quite  as  well  as 
any  Englishman,  and  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  accent.  He  had  discovered  a  long 
time  before  this —it  may  have  been  while 
the  two  were  at  Eton  together — that  it 
annoyed  Hartley  very  much,  particularly 
when  it  was  done  in  company  and  before 
strangers.  In  consequence  he  became,  at 
such  occasions,  a  sort  of  comic-paper  carica- 
ture of  his  race,  and  by  dint  of  much 
practice,  added  to  a  naturally  alert  mip^?  ^^ 
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.  became  astonishingly  ingenious  in  the  torture 
of  that  honest  but  unimaginative  gentleman 
whom  he  considered  his  best  friend.  He 
achieved  the  most  surprising  expressions 
by  the  mere  literal  translation  of  French 
idiom. 

"  Ye — es,"  he  continued  sadly,  "  I  'ave  ze 
blue.  I  weep.  Weez  ze  tears  full  ze  eyes. 
Yes."  He  descended  into  English.  "  I 
think  something's  going  to  happen  to  me. 
There's  calamity — or  something— in  the  air. 
Perhaps  Fm  going  to  die." 

"  Oh,  I  know  wliat  you  are  going  to  do, 
right  enough,"  said  the  other  man,  "  you're 
going  to  meet  the  most  beautiful  woman — 
girl — in  the  world  at  dinner,  and,  of  course, 
you  are  going  to  fall  in  love  with  her." 

"  All,  the  Miss  Benham  ! "  said  Ste.  Marie 
with  a  faint  show  of  interest.  "  I  remember 
now,  you  said  that  she  was  to  be  there.  I 
had  forgotten.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet 
her.  One  hears  so  much.  But  why  am  I, 
of  course,  going  to  fall  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,"  said  Hartley, 
"  you  always  fall  in  love  with  all  pretty 
women  as  a  matter  of  habit,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  no  one  could  help  falling  in 
love  with  her,  I  should  think." 

Ste.  Marie  turned  his  head  a  little  and 
looked  curiously  at  his  friend,  for  he  con- 
sidered that  he  knew  the  not  very  expressive 
intonations  of  that  young  gentleman's  voice 
rather  well,  and  this  was  something  unusual. 
He  wondered  what  had  been  happening 
daring  his  six  months'  absence  from  Paris. 

"  I  dare  say  that's  what  I  feel  in  the  air, 
then,"  he  said  after  a  little  pause.  "  It's  not 
calamity.     It's  love. 

"  Or  maybe,"  he  said  quaintly,  "  it's  both. 
Uun  n'empeche  pas  Vautrey  And  he  gave 
an  odd  little  shiver,  as  if  that  something  in 
the  air  had  suddenly  blown  chill  upon  him. 

They  were  passing  the  corner  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  which  faces  the  Pont 
de  la  Concorde.  Ste.  Marie  pulled  out  his 
watch  and  looked  at  it. 

"Shall  we  get  out  and  w^alk  across  the 
bridge  and  up  the  Champs  Elysees  ? "  he 
said.  "  I  should  like  to,  I  think.  I  like  to 
walk  at  this  time  of  the  evening — between 
the  daylight  and  the  dark." 

So  they  got  down  and  walked  slowly  across 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  They  w^ent  in 
silence,  for  Hartley  was  thinking  still  of 
Miss  Helen  Benham,  and  Ste.  Marie  w^as 
thinking  of  Heaven  knows  what.  His 
gloom  was  unaccountable,  unless  he  had 
really  meant  what  he  said  about  feeling 
calamity  in  the  air.     It  was  very  unlike  him 


to  have  nothing  to  say.  Midway  of  the 
bridge  he  stopped  and  leant  upon  the 
parapet,  arms  folded  before  him  and  eyes 
afar.  He  began  t^o  sing,  a  deml-voiz', 
a  little  phrase  out  of  "  Louise " — an  in- 
vocation to  Paris  —  and  the  Englishman 
stii'red  uneasily  beside  him.  It  seemed  to 
Hartley  that  to  stand  on  a  bridge,  in  a  top- 
hat  and  evening  clothes,  and  sing  operatic 
airs  while  people  passed  back  and  forth 
behind  you,  was  one  of  the  things  that  are 
not  done.  He  tried  to  imagine  himself 
singing  in  the  middle  of  Westminster  Bridge 
at  half -past  eight  of  an  evening,  and  he  felt 
quite  hot  all  over  at  the  thought.  It  was 
not  done  at  all,  he  said  to  himself. 

Then  he  fell  to  watching  the  man's  dark 
and  handsome  face,  and  to  think  how  little 
the  years  at  Eton  and  the  year  or  two  at 
Oxford  had  set  any  real  stamp  upon  him. 
He  would  never  be  anything  but  Latin,  in 
spite  of  his  Irish  mother  and  his  public 
school.  Hartley  thought  what  a  pity  that 
was.  As  Englishmen  go,  he  was  not  illiberal, 
but  no  more  than  he  could  have  altered  the 
colour  of  his  eyes,  could  he  have  believed 
that  anything  foreign  would  not  be  improved 
by  becoming  English.  That  was  born  in 
him,  as  it  is  born  in  most  Englishmen,  and 
it  was  a  perfectly  simple  and  honest  belief. 
He  felt  a  deeper  affection  for  this  handsome 
and  volatile  young  man,  whom  all  women 
loved  and  who  bade  fair  to  spend  his  life  at 
their  successive  feet — for  he  certainly  had 
never  shown  the  slightest  desire  to  take  up 
any  sterner  employment — he  felt  a  deeper 
affection  for  Ste.  Marie  than  for  any  other 
man  he  knew,  but  he  had  always  wished  that 
Ste.  Marie  were  an  Englishman,  and  he  had 
always  felt  a  slight  sense  of  shame  over  his 
friend's  un-English  ways. 

After  a  moment  he  touched  him  on  the 
arm,  saying — 

"  Come  along  !  We  shall  be  late,  you 
know.  You  can  finish  your  little  concert 
another  time." 

"  Eh  !  "  cried  Ste.  Marie.  "  Qaoi,  done  ?  " 
He  turned  with  a  start. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  said  he.  "  Yes,  come  along  ! 
I  was  mooning.  Allons !  A  lions,  my  old  !  " 
He  took  Hartley's  arm  and  began  to  shove 
him  along  at  a  rapid  walk. 

"  I  will  moon  no  more,"  he  said.  "  In- 
stead, you  shall  tell  me  about  the  wonderful 
Miss  Benham  whom  everybody  is  talking 
of.  Isn't  there  something  odd  connected 
with  the  family  ?  I  vaguely  recall  some- 
thing unusual,  some  mystery  or  misfortune 
or  something." 
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"  I  suppose,"  said  the  other  man,  "  you 
mean  the  disappearance  of  Miss  Benham's 
young  brother,  a  month  ago,  before  you 
returned  to  Paris.  Yes,  that  was  certainly 
very  odd.  Tiiat  is,  it  was  either  very  odd 
or  very  commonplace.  And  in  either  case 
the  family  is  terribly  cut  up  about  it.  The 
boy's  name  was  Arthur  Ben  ham,  and  he  was 
rather  a  young  fool,  but  not  downright 
vicious,  I  should  think.  I  never  knew  him 
at  all  well,  but  I  know  he  spent  his  time 
chi^y  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  and  at  the 
Olympia  and  at  liongchamps  and  at  Henry's 
Bar.  Well,  he  just  disappeared,  that  is  all. 
He  dropped  completely  out  of  sight  between 
two  days,  and  though  the  family  has  had  a 
small  army  of  detectives  on  his  trail,  they've 
not  discovered  the  smallest  clue.  It's  deuced 
odd  altogether.  You  might  think  it  easy  to 
disappear  like  that,  but  it's  not." 

"  No — no,"  said  Ste.  Marie  thoughtfully. 
"  No,  I  should  fancy  not. 

"  This  boy,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  -'  I 
think  I  had  seen  him — had  him  pointed  out 
to  me — before  I  went  away.  I  think  it  was 
at  Henry's  Bar,  where  all  the  young  Ameri*i 
cans  go  to  drink  strange  beverages.  I  am 
quite  sure  I  remember  his  face.  A  weak 
face,  but  not  quite  bad.  ( 

"  Was  there  any  reason  why  he  should 
have  gone  away  ?  Any  quarrel  or  that  sort 
of  thing  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  other  man,  "  I  rather 
think  there  was  something  of  the  sort.  Th€ 
boy's  uncle --Captain  Stewart,  middle-aged, 
rather  prim  old  party — you'll  have  met  him, 
I  dare  say — he  intimated  to  me  one  day 
that  there  had  been  some  trivial  row.  You 
see,  the  lad  isn't  of  age  yet,  though  he  is  to  be 
in  a  few  months,  and  so  he  has  had  to  live 
on  an  allowance  doled  out  by  his  grand- 
father, who's  the  head  of  the  house — the 
boy's  father  is  dead.  There's  a  quaint  old 
beggar,  if  you  like  ! — the  grandfather.  He 
was  ratlier  a  swell  in  the  Diplomatic,  in  his 
day,  it  seems — rather  an  important  swell. 
Now  he's  bedridden.  He  sits  all  day  in  bed 
and  plays  cards  with  his  granddaughter  or 
with  a  very  superior  valet,  and  talks  politics 
with  the  men  who  come  to  see  him.  Oh, 
yes,  he's  a  quaint  old  beggar.  He  has  a 
great  quantity  of  white  hair  and  an  enor- 
mous square  white  beard,  and  the  fiercest 
eyes  I  ever  saw,  I  should  think.  Every- 
body's frightened  out  of  their  wits  of  him. 
Well,  he  sits  up  there  and  rules  his  family 
HI  good  old  patriarchal  style,  and  it  seems  he 
carne  down  a  bit  hard  on  the  poor  boy  one 
day  over  some  folly  or  other,  and  there  was 


a  row,  and  the  boy  went  out  of  the  house 
swearing  he'd  be  even." 

"  Ah,  well,  then,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  "'  the 
matter  seems  simple  enough.  A  foolish 
boy's  foolish  pique.  He  is  staying  in  hiding 
somewhere  to  frighten  his  grandfather. 
When  he  thinks  the  time  favourable,  he  will 
come  back  and  be  wept  over  and  forgiven." 

The  other  man  walked  a  little  way  in 
silence. 

"  Ye — es,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Yes,  pos- 
sibly. Possibly  you  are  right.  That's  what 
the  grandfather  thinks.  It's  the  obvious 
solution.  Unfortunately  there  is  more  or 
less  against  it.  The  boy  went  away  with — 
so  far  as  can  be  learned — almost  no  money, 
almost  none  at  all.  And  he  has  already 
been  gone  a  month.  Miss  Benham— his 
sister^-is  sure  that  something  has  happened 
to  him,  and  I'm  a  bit  inclined  to  think  so 
too.  It's  all  very  odd.  I  should  think  he 
might  have  been  kidnapped  but  that  no 
demand  has  been  made  for  money." 

"  He  was  not,"  suggested  Ste.  Marie, 
"not  the  sort  of  young  man  to  do  anything 
desperate — make  away  with  himself  ?  " 

Hartley  laughed. 

"  Heavens,  no  !  "  said  he.  "  Not  that 
sort  of  young  man  at  all.  He  was  a  very 
normal  type  of  rich  and  spoilt  and  somewhat 
foolish  American  boy." 

"  Rich  ?  "  inquired  the  other  quickly. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  they're  beastly  rich.  Young 
Arthur  is  to  come  into  something  very  good 
at  his  majority,  I  believe,  from  his  father's 
estate,  and  the  old  grandfather  is  said  to  be 
indecently  rich  —  rolling  in  it !  There's 
another  reason  why  the  young  idiot  wouldn't 
be  .likely  to  stop  away  of  his  own  accord. 
He  wouldn't  risk  anything  like  a  serious 
break  with  the  old  gentleman.  It  would 
mean  a  loss  of  millions  to  him,  I  dare  say  ; 
for  the  old  beggar  is  quite  capable  of  cutting 
him  off,  if  he  takes  the  notion.  Oh,  it's 
bad  business  all  through."  And  after  they 
had  gone  on  a  bit  he  said  it  again,  shaking 
his  head — 

"  It's  a  bad  business  !  That  poor  girl  you 
know — it's  hard  on  her.  She  was  fond  of 
the  young  ass,  for  some  reason  or  other. 
She's  very  much  broken  up  over  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  "  it  is  hard  for 
her — for  all  the  family,  of  course.  A  bad 
business,  as  you  say."  He  spoke  a})sently, 
for  he  was  looking  ahead  at  something  which 
seemed  to  be  a  motor  accident.  They  had, 
by  this  time,  got  well  up  the  Champs  Elysees 
and  were  crossing  the  Rond  Point.  A  motor- 
car was  drawn  up  alongside  the  kerb  just 
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beyond,  and. a  little  knot  of  people  stood 
about  it  and  seemed  to  look  at  something  on 
the  ground. 

"  I  think  someone  has  been  run  down," 
said  Ste.  Marie.  "  Shall  we  have  a  look  ?  " 
Thej  quickened  their  pace  and  came  to 
where  the  group  of  people  stood  in  a  circle 
looking  upon  the  ground,  and  two  gendarmes 
asked  many  questions,  and  wrote  volumin- 
ously in  their  little  books.     It  appeared  that 


Ste.  Marie  turned  an  amused  face  from 
this  voluble  being  to  the  other  occupants  of 
the  patently  hired  car,  who  stood  apart, 
adding  very  little  to  the  discussion.  He 
saw  a  tall  and  bony  man,  with  very  bright 
blue  eyes — and  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
guardsman's  moustache — the  drooping  walrus- 
like ornamefit  which  dates  back  a  good  many 
years  now.  Beyond  this  gentleman  he  saw 
a  young  woman  in  a  long,  grey  silk  coat  and 


seemed  to  him  that  her  eyes 
called  him." 


a  delivery  boy,  mounted  upon  a  tricycle  cart, 
had  turned  into  the  wrong  side  of  the 
avenue,  and  had  got  himself  run  into  and 
overturned  by  a  motor-car  going  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  speed.  For  once  the  senti- 
ment of  those  mysterious  birds  of  prey, 
which  flock  instantaneously  from  nowhere 
round  an  accident,  was  against  the  victim, 
and  in  favour  of  the  frightened  and  gesticu- 
lating chauffeur.  / 


a  motoring  veil.  He  was  aware  that  the  tall 
man  was  staring  at  him  rather  fixedly,  and 
with  a  half-puzzled  frown,  as  though  he 
thought  that  they  had  met  before,  and  was 
trying  to  remember  when  ;  but  Ste.  Marie 
gave  the  man  but  a  swift  glance.  His  eyes 
were  upon  the  dark  face  of  the  young  woman 
beyond,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
called  aloud  to  him  in  an  actual  voice  that 
rang  in  hi-s  ears.     The  young  woman's  very 
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obvious  beauty  lie  tlionght  liad  iiotbiiig  to 
do  witb  tbe  matter.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
her  eyes  called  him.  Just  that.  Something 
strauge  and  very  potent  seemed  to  take 
sudden  and  almost  tangible  hold  upon  him — 
a  charm,  a  spell,  a  magic — something  unpre- 
cedented, new  to  his  experience.  He  could 
not  take  his  eyes  from  hers,  and  he  stood 
staring. 

As  before,  on  the  Pout  de  la  Concorde, 
Hartley  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and 
abriiptly  the  chains  that  had  bound  him 
were  loosened. 

"  We  must  be  going  on,  you  know,"  the 
Englishman  said,  and  Ste.  Marie  said  rather 
hurriedly— 

"  Yes  !  yes,  to  be  sure.  Come  along  !  " 
But  at  a  little  distance  he  turned  once  more 
to  look  back.  The  chauffeur  had  mounted 
to  his  place,  the  delivery  boy  was  upon  his 
feet  again,  little  the  worse  for  his  tumble, 
and  the  knot  of  bystanders  had  begun  to 
disperse  ;  but  it  seemed  to  Ste.  Marie  that 
the  young  woman  in  the  long  silk  coat  stood 
quite  still  where  she  had  been,  and  that  her 
face  was  turned  towards  him,  watching. 

"  Did  you  notice  that  girl  ?  "  said  Hartley, 
as  they  walked  on  at  a  brisker  pace.  "  Did  you 
see  her  face  ?  She  was  rather  a  tremendous 
beauty,  you  know,  in  her  gipsyish  fashion. 
Yes,  by  Jove,  she  was  !  " 

"  Did  I  see  her  ?  "  repeated  Ste.  Marie. 
"  Yes.  Oh,  yes.  She  had  very  strange  eyes. 
At  least,  I  think  it  wa,s  the  eyes.  I  don't 
know.  I've  never  seen  any  eyes  quite  like 
them.     Very  odd  !  " 

"  Oh,  well,  I  shouldn't  have  said  there  was 
anything  strange  about  them,"  Hartley  said, 
"  but  they  certainly  were  beautiful.  There's 
no  denying  that.  The  man  with  her  looked 
rather  Irish,  I  thought." 

They  came  to  the  Etoile,  and  cut  across 
it  towards  the  Avenue  Hoclie.  Ste.  Marie 
glanced  back  once  more,  but  the  motor-car 
and  the  delivery  boy  and  the  gendarmes  were 
gone. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  "  he  asked  idly. 

"  I  said  the  man  looked  Irish,"  repeated 
his  friend.  All  at  once  Ste.  Marie  gave  a 
loud  exclamation^ 

"  Sacred  thousand  devils  !  Fool  that  I 
am!  Dolt!  Why  didn't  I  think  of  it 
before  ? "  Hartley  stared  at  him,  and  Ste. 
Marie  stared  down  the  Champs  Elysees  like 
one  in  cX  trance. 

"  I  say,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  we  really 
must  be  getting  on,  you  know,  we're  late." 
A^nd  as  they  went  along  down  the  Avenue 
floche  he  demanded— 


"  Why  are  you  a  dolt,  and  whatever  else  it 
was  ?     What  struck  you  so  suddenly  ?  " 

"  I  remembered  all  at  once,"  said  Ste. 
Marie,  "  where  I  had  seen  that  man  before, 
and  with  whom  I  last  saw  him.  I'll  tell  you 
about  it  later.  Probably  it's  of  no  import- 
ance, though." 

"  You're  talking  rather  like  a  mild  lunatic," 
said  the  other.  ''  Here  we  are  at  the 
house  !  " 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   LADDER   TO   THE    STARS. 

Miss  Benham  was  talking  wearily  to  a 
strange,  fair  youth  with  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  and  was  wondering  why  the 
youth  had  been  asked  to  this  house,  where 
in  general  one  was  sure  of  meeting  only 
interesting  people,  when  someone  spoke  her 
name,  and  she  turned  with  a  little  sigh  of 
relief.  It  was  Baron  de  Yries,  the  Belgian 
First  Secretary  of  Legation,  an  old  friend  of 
her  grandfather's,  a  man  made  gentle  and 
sweet  by  infinite  sorrow.  He  bowled  civilly 
to  the  fair  youth  and  bent  over  the  girl's 
hand. 

"  It  is  very  good,"  he  said,  "  to  see  you 
again  in  the  world.  We  have  need  of  you, 
nous  cmtres.  Madame  your  mother  is  well, 
I  hope— and  the  bear  ?  "  He  called  old 
Mr.  Stewart  "  the  bear  "  in  a  sort;  of  grave  jest, 
and  that  fierce  octogenarian  rather  liked  it. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  the  girl  said,  "  we're  all  fairly 
well.  My  mother  had  one  of  her  headaches 
to-night  and  so  didn't  come  here  ;  but  she's 
as  well  as  usual,  and  '  the  bear  ' — yes,  he's 
well  enough  physically,  I  should  think,  but 
he  has  not  been  quite  the  same  since  — during 
the  past  month.  It  has  told  upon  him,  you 
know.  He  grieves  over  it  much  more  than 
he  will  admit." 

"  Yes,"  said  Baron  de  Yries  gravely. 
"  Yes,  I  know.  Y'^ou  have  heard  no — news  ? 
They  have  found  no  trace  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  she,  "•  Nothing.  Nothing  at 
all.  I'm  rather  in  despair.  It's  all  so 
hideously  mysterious.  I  am  sure,  you  know, 
that  something  has  happened  to  him.  It's — 
very,  very  hard.  Sometimes  I  think  I  can't 
bear  it.     But  I  go  on.     We  all  go  on." 

Baron  de  Yries  nodded  his  head  strongly. 

"That,  my  dear  child,  is  just  what  you 
must  do,'' said  he.  "  You  must  go  on.  That 
is  what  needs  the  real  courage,  and  you  have 
courage.  I  am  not  afraid  for  you.  And 
sooner  or  later  you  will  hear  of  him — from 
him.    It  is  impossible  nowadays  to  disappear 
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for  very  long.  You  will  hear  from  him." 
He  smiled  at  her — his  slow,  grave  smile  that 
was  not  of  mirth,  but  of  kindness  and 
sympathy  and  cheer. 

"  And  if  I  may  say  so,"  he  said,  "  you  are 
doing  very  wisely  to  come  out  once  more 
among  your  friends.  You  can  accomplish  no 
good  by  brooding  at  home.  It  is  better  to 
live  one's  normal  life — even  when  it  is  not 
easy  to  do  it.     I  say  so  who  know." 

The  girl  touched  Baron  de  Yries'  arm  for 
an  instant  with  her  hand — a  httle  gesture 
that  seemed  to  express  thankfulness  and  trust 
and  affection. 

"  If  all  my  friends  were  like  you  !  "  she 
said  to  him.  And  after  that  she  drew  a 
quick  breath  as  if  to  have  done  with  these 
sad  matters,  and  she  turned  her  eyes  once 
more  towards  the  broad  room  where  the 
other  guests  stood  in  little  groups,  all  talking 
at  once  very  rapidly  and  in  loud  voices. 

"  What  extraordinarily  cosmopolitan  affdirs 
these  dinner-parties  in  new  Paris  are  !  "  she 
said.  "  They're  like  diplomatic  parties,  only 
we  have  a  better  time  and  the  men  don't 
wear  their  orders.  How  many  nationalities 
should  you  say  there  are  in  this  room  now  ?  " 

"  Without  stopping  to  consider,"  said 
Baron  de  Yries,  "  I  say  ten."  They  counted, 
and  out  of  fourteen  people  there  were  repre- 
sented nine  races. 

"  I  don't  see  Richard  Hartley,"  Miss 
Benhani  said.  "  I  had  an  idea  he  was  to  be 
here.  Ah  !  "  she  broke  off,  looking  towards 
the  doorway. 

" Here  he  comes  now  !  "  she  said.  "He's 
rather  late.  Who  is  the  Spanish-looking  man 
with  him,  I  wonder  ?  He's  rather  handsome, 
isn't  he  ?  " 

Baron  de  Yries  moved  a  little  forward  to 
look,  and  exclaimed  in  his  turn.     He  said— 

"  Ah  !  I  did  not  know  he  was  returned  to 
Paris.  That  is  Ste.  Marie."  Miss  Benham's 
eyes  followed  the  Spanish-looking  young  man 
as  he  made  liis  way  through  the  joyous 
greetings  of  friends  towards  his  hostess. 

"  So  that  is  Ste.  Marie  !  "  she  said,  still 
watching  him.  ''  The  famous  Ste.  Marie  !  " 
She  gave  a  little  laugh. 

''  Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  the  reputation 
he  bears  for — gallantry  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
He  looks  the  part,  doesn't  he  ?  " 

"  Ye — es,"  admitted  her  friend.  "  Yes, 
he  is  sufficiently  beau  (/argon.  But — yes, 
well,  that  is  not  all,  by  any  means.  You 
must  not  get  the  idea  that  Ste.  Marie  is 
nothing  l)ut  a  genial  and  romantic  young 
Bquire-of -dames.  He  is  much  more  than 
that.     He   has   very  tine  (pialities,     To  be 


sure,  he  appears  to  possess  no  ambition  in 
particular,  but  I  should  be  glad  if  he  were 
my  son.  He  comes  of  a  very  old  house,  and 
there  is  no  blot  upon  the  history  of  that 
house — nothing  but  faithfulness  and  gallantry 
and  honour.  And  there  is,  I  think,  no  blot 
upon  Ste.  Marie  himself.     He  is  fine  gold." 

The  girl  turned  and  stared  at  Baron  de 
Yries  with  some  astonishment. 

"  You  speak  very  strongly,"  said  she.  "  I 
have  never  heard  you  speak  so  strongly  of 
anyone,  1  think." 

The  Belgian  made  a  little  deprecatory 
gesture  with  his  two  hands,  and  he  laughed. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  like  the  boy.  And  I  should 
hate  to  have  you  meet  him  for  the  first  time 
under  a  misconception.  Listen,  my  child  ! 
When  a  young  man  is  loved  equally  by  both 
men  and  women,  by  both  old  and  young, 
that  young  man  is  worthy  of  friendship  and 
trust.  Everybody  likes  Ste.  Marie.  In  a 
sense  that  is  his  misfortune.  The  way  is 
made  too  easy  for  him.  His  friends  stand 
so  thick  about  him  that  they  shut  off  his 
view  of  the  heights.  To  waken  ambition  in 
his  souj  he  has  need  of  solitude  or  misfortune 
or  grief.  Or,"  said  the  elderly  Belgian, 
laughing  gently,  "  or  perhaps  the  other  thing 
might  do  it  best — the  more  obvious  thing  ?  " 

The  girl's  raised  eyebrows  questioned  him, 
and  when  he  did  not  answer,  she  said — 

"What  thing,  then  ?" 

"  Why,  love,"  said  Baron  de  Yries.  "  Love, 
to  be  sure.  Love  is  said  to  work  miracles, 
and  I  believe  that  to  be  a  perfectly  true 
saying.     Ah  !  he  is  coming  here." 

The  Marquise  de  Saulnes,  who  was  a  very 
pretty  little  English w^oman  with  a  deceptively 
doll-like  look,  approached,  dragging  Ste. 
Marie  in  lier  wake.     She  said — 

'*  My  dearest  dear,  I  give  you  of  my  best. 
Thank  me,  and  cherish  him  !  I  believe  he 
is  to  lead  you  to  the  place  where  food  is, 
isn't  he?"  She  beamed  over  her  shoulder 
and  departed,  and  Miss  Benham  found  her- 
self confronted  by  the  Spanish-looking  man. 
Her  first  thought  was  that  he  was  not  as 
handsome  as  he  had  seemed  at  a  distance, 
but  something  much  better.  For  a  young 
man  she  thought  his  face  was  rather  oddly 
weather-beaten,  as  if  he  might  have  been 
very  much  at  sea,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  be 
entirely  pleasing.  But  she  liked  his  eyes, 
which  were  not  brown  or  black,  as  she  had 
expected,  but  a  very  unusual  dark  grey — a 
sort  of  slate  colour.  And  she  liked  his 
mouth  too.  It  was  her  habit— and  it  is  not 
an  unreliable  habit  -to  judge  people  by  their 
eyes  and  mouth.    Ste,  Marie's  mouth  pleased 
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her  because  the  lips  were  neither  thin  nor 
thick,  tliey  were  not  drawn  into  an  unpleasant 
hne  by  unpleasant  habits,  they  did  not  pout 
as  so  many  Latin  lips  do,  and  they  had  at 
one  corner  a  humorous  expression  Avhicli  she 
found  curiously  agreeable. 

''  You  are  to  cherish  me,"  Ste.  Marie  said. 
"  Orders  from  headquarters.  How  does  one 
cherish  people  ?  "  The  corner  of  his  very 
expressive  mouth  twitched,  and  he  grinned 
at  her.  Miss  Benham  did  not  approve  of 
young  men  who  began  an  acquaintance  in 
this  very  familiar  manner.  She  thought 
that  there  was  a  certain  preliminary  and 
more  formal  stage  which  ought  to  be  got 
through  with  first,  but  Ste.  Marie's  grin  was 
irresistible.  In  spite  of  herself  she  found 
that  she  was  laughing. 

"  I  don't  quite  know,"  she  said.  "  It 
sounds  rather  appalling,  doesn't  it  ?  Marian 
has  such  an  extraordinary  fashion  of  hurling 
people  at  each  other's  heads.  She  takes  my 
breath  away  at  times." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  "  perhaps  we 
can  settle  upon  something  when  I've  led  you 
to  the  place  where  food  is.  And,  by  the 
way,  what  are  we  waiting  for  ?  Are'we  not 
all  here  ?  There's  an  even  number."  He 
broke  off  with  a  sudden  exclamation  of 
pleasure,  and  when  Miss  Benham  turned  to 
look,  she  found  Baron  de  Vries,  who  had 
been  talking  to  some  friends,  had  once  more 
come  up  to  where  she  stood.  She  watched 
the  greeting  .between  the  two  men,  and  its 
quiet  affection  impressed  her  very  much. 
She  knew  Baron  de  Yries  well,  and  she  knew 
that  it  was  not  his  habit  to  show  or  to  feel 
a  strong  liking  for  young  and  idle  men. 
This  young  man  must  be  very  worth  while 
to  have  won  the  regard  of  that  wise  old 
Belgian. 

At  table  Miss  Benham  found  herself 
between  Ste.  Marie  and  a  fair  youth  who 
had  no  attention  to  waste  upon  social 
amenities.  He  fell  upon  his  food  with  a 
wolfish  passion  extraordinary  to  see  and  also, 
alas  !  to  hear.  Miss  Benham  turned  from 
him  to  Ste.  Marie. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  "  does  everybody  call 
you  just  'Ste.  Marie'?  Most  people  are 
spoken  of  as  Monsieur  this  or  that — if  there 
isn't  a  more  august  title — but  they  all  call 
you  Ste.  Marie  without  any  Monsieur.  It 
seems  rather  odd." 

Ste..  Marie  looked  puzzled. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  believe  I  knoW', 
just.  I'd  never  thought  of  that.  It's  quite 
true,  of  course.  They  never  do  use  a 
xMonsieur   or    anything,    do    they  ?       How 


cheeky  of  them  !  I  w^onder  why  it  is.  I'll  ask 
Hartley." 

He  did  ask  Hartley  later  on,  and  Hartley 
didn't  know,  either.  Miss  Benham  asked 
some  other  people,  who  were  vague  about  it, 
and  in  the  end  she  became  convinced  that  it 
was  an  odd  and  quite  inexplicable  form  of 
something  hke  endearment.  But  nobody 
seemed  to  have  formulated  it  to  himself. 

"  The  name  is  really  '  de  Ste.  Marie,'  "  he 
w^ent  on,  "and  there's  a  title  that  I  don't 
use,  and  a  string  of  Christian  names  that 
one  employs.  My  people  w^ere  Bearnais, 
and  there's  a  heap  of  ruins  on  top  of  a 
hill  in  the  Pyrenees  where  they  lived.  It 
used  to  be  Ste.  Marie  de  Mont-les-Roses, 
but  afterwards,  after  the  Revolution,  they 
called  it  Ste.  Marie  de  Mont  Perdu.  My 
great-grandfather  was  killed  there,  but  some 
old  servants  smuggled  his  little  son  away 
and  saved  him." 

He  seemed  to  Miss  Benham  to  say  that  in 
exactly  the  right  manner,  not  in  the  cheap 
and  scoffing  fashion  which  some  young  men 
affect  in  speaking  of  ancestral  fortunes  or 
misfortunes,  nor  with  too  much  solemnity. 
And  when  she  allowed  a  little  silence  to 
occur  at  the  end,  he  did  not  go  on  with  his 
family  history,  but  turned  at  once  to  another 
subject. 

So  these  two  talked  together  through  the 
entire  dinner  period,  and  the  girl  was  aware 
that  she  was  being  much  more  deeply  affected 
by  the  simple  magnetic  charm  of  a  man  than 
ever  before  in  her  life.  It  made  her  a  little 
angry,  because  she  was  unfamiliar  with  this 
sort  of  thing  and  distrusted  it.  She  was  a 
rather  perfect  type  of  that  phenomenon 
before  which  the  British  and  Continental 
world  stands  in  mingled  delight  and  exas- 
peration—the American  unmarried  young 
woman,  the  creature  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  still  more  extraordinary  poise,  the  virgin 
with  the  bearing  and  na  voir  fair  e  of  a  woman 
of  the  world,  the  fresh-cheeked  girl  with  the 
calm  mind  of  a  savant  and  the  cool  judg- 
ment, in  regard  to  men  and  things,  of  an 
ambassador.  The  European  world  says  she 
is  cold,  and  that  may  be  true  ;  but  it  is  well 
enough  known  that  she  can  love  very  deeply. 
It  says  that,  like  most  queens,  and  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  set  of  I'easons,  she  later  on 
makes  a  bad  mother  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  point 
to  queens  who  are  the  best  of  mothers.  In 
short,  she  remains  an  enigma,  and  like  all 
other  enigmas,  for  ever  fascinating. 

Miss  Benham  reflected  that  she  knew 
almost  nothing  about  Ste.  Marie,  save  for 
his  reputation  as  a  carpet  knight,  and  Baron 
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de  Vries'  good  opinion,  which  could  not  be 
despised.  And  that  made  her  the  more  dis- 
pleased when  she  realised  liow  promptly  slie 
was  surrendering  to  his  charm.  In  a 
moment  of  silence  she  gave  a  sudden  little 
laugh  Avhich  seemed  to  express  a  half-angry 
^astonishment. 

"What  was  that  for?"  Ste.  Marie  de- 
manded. The  girl  looked  at  him  for  an 
instant  and  shook  her  head. 

''  I  can't  tell  you,"  said  she.  "  That's 
rude,  isn't  it,  and  I'm  sorry.  Perhaps  I 
will  tell  you  one  day  when  we  know  each 
other  better." 

But  inwardly  she  w^as  saying  :  "  Why,  I 
suppose  this  is  how  they  all  begin — all  these 
regiments  of  women  who  make  fools  of 
tliemselves  about  him  !  I  suppose  this  ^^ 
exactly  what  he  does  to  thorn  all ! " 

''  You  say,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  "  '  when  we 
know  each  other  better.'  May  one  twist 
that  into  a  permission  to  come  and  see 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  yes,  one  may  twist 
it  into  something  like  that  without  straining 
it  unduly,  I  think.  My  mother  and  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  you.  I'm  sorry  she  is 
not  here  to-night  to  say  it  herself," 

Then  the  hostess  began  to  gather  together 
her  flock,  and  so  the  two  had  no  more 
speech. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A   VOW   AND  A  PAIR   OF   EYES. 

Hartley  looked  over  liis  shoulder  and  gave 
a  little  exclamation  of  distaste. 

"  It's  Captain  Stewart,  Miss  Benham's 
uncle,"  he  said,  low^ering  his  voice.  ''  I'm 
off.  I  shall  al)andon  you  to  him.  He's  a 
good  old  soul,  but  he  bores  me."  Hartley 
nodded  to  the  man  who  was  approaching, 
and  then  made  his  way  to  the  end  of  the 
table  wliere  their  host  sat  discussing  Aero- 
club  matters  with  a  group  of  the  other 
nien. 

Captain  Stewart  dropped  into  the  vacant 
chair,  saying — 

"  May  I  recall  myself  to  you,  M.  Ste.  Marie  ? 
AVe  met,  I  believe,  once  or  twice,  a  couple  of 
years  ago.     My  name's  Stewart." 

Captain  Stewart — the  title  was  vaguely 
l)3lieved  to  have  been  won  some  years 
before  in  the  American  service,  but  no  one 
appeared  to  know  much  about  it — was  not 
an  old  man.  He  could  not  have  been,  at 
this  time,  much  more  than  fifty,  but  English- 
speaking    acquaintances    often    called    him 


'*  old  Stewart "  and  othet*s  '"  ce  meux  Stewart." 
Indeed,  at  a  flrst  glance,  he  might  have 
passed  for  anything  up  to  sixty,  for  his  face 
was  a  good  deal  more  lined  and  wrinkled 
than  it  should  have  been  at  his  age.  Hart- 
ley's adjective  had  been  rather  apt.  The 
man  had  a  desiccated  appearance.  Upon 
examination,  however,  one  saw  that  the 
blood  was  still  red  in  his  cheeks  and  lips, 
and,  although  his  neck  was  thin  and  witheied 
like  an  old  man's,  his  brown  eyes  still  held 
their  tire.  The  hair  was  almost  gone  from 
the  top  of  his  large  round  head,  but  it 
remained  at  the  sides,  stiff  colourless  hair 
with  a  hint  of  red  in  it.  And  there  w^ere 
red  streaks  in  his  grey  moustache,  which 
was  trained  outwards  in  two  loose  tufts  like 
shaving-brushes.  The  moustache  and  the 
.'jhallow  chin  under  it  gave  him  an  odd, 
cat-like  appearance.  Hartley,  who  rather 
disliked  the  man,  used  to  insist  that  he  had 
heard  him  mew\ 

Ste.  Marie  said  something  politely  non- 
committal, though  he  did  not  at  all  remember 
the  alleged  meeting  two  years  before,  and 
he  looked  at  Captain  Stewart  with  a  real 
curiosity  and  interest,  in  his  character  as 
Miss  Benham's  uncle. 

•'  I  noticed,"  said  Captain  Stewart,  "  that 
you  were  placed  next  my  niece,  Helen 
Benham,  at  dinner.  This  must  be  the  tiist 
time  you  two  have  met,  is  it  not  ?  I 
remember  speaking  of  you  to  her  some 
months  ago,  and  I  am  quite  sure  she  said 
that  she  had  not  met  you.  Ah  !  yes,  of 
course,  you  have  been  aw^ay  from  Paris  a 
great  deal  since  she  and  her  mother — her 
mother  is  my  sister,  that  is  to  say,  my  lialf- 
sister — have  come  here  to  live  with  my 
father."     He  gave  a  little,  gentle  laugh. 

"  I  take  an  eldeiiy  uncle's  privilege,"  he 
said,  "  of  being  rather  proud  of  Helen,  She 
is  called  very  pretty,  and  she  certainly  has 
great  poise." 

Ste.  Marie  drew  a  quick  breath  and  his 
eyes  began  to  flash. 

''  Miss  Benham,"  he  cried — "  Miss  Benham 

is "     He  hung  poised  so  for  a  moment, 

searching,  as  it  were,  for  words  of  sufficient 
splendom*,  bat  in  the  end  he  shook  his  head, 
and  the  gleam  faded  from  his  eyes.  He 
sank  back  in  his  chair  sighing. 

'*Miss  Benham,"  said  he,  "is  extremely 
beautifal."  And  again  her  uncle  emitted 
his  little,  gentle  laugh  which  may  have 
deceived  Hartley  into  believing  that  he  had 
heard  the  man  mew.  The  sound  was  as 
much  like  mewing  as  it  was  like  anything 
else. 


'  I  fancv  1  know  who  the  mau  was.' 
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'•  I  am  very  gUid,"  Captain  Stewart  said, 
"  to  see  lier  come  out  once  more  into  the 
world.  She  needs  distraction.  We — you^; 
may  possibly  have  heard  that  the  family  is 
in  great  distress  of  mind  over  the  disappear- 
ance of  my  young  neplievv.  Helen  has 
suffered  particularly  because  she  is  convinced 
that  the  boy  has  met  with  foul  play.  I 
myself  think  it  very  unlikely,  very  unlikely 
indeed.     The  lack  of  motive,  for  one  thing, 

and  for  another •     Ah,  well,  a  score  of 

reasons  !  But  Helen  refuses  to  be  comforted. 
It  seems  to  me  much  more  like  a  boy's 
prank — his  idea  of  revenge  for  what  he  con- 
sidered unjust  treatment  at  his  grandfather's 
hands.  He  was  always  a  lieadstrong  young- 
ster, and  he  has  been  a  bit  spoilt.  Still,  of 
course,  the  uncertainty  is  very  trying  for  us 
all — very  wearing." 

'*  Of  course,"  said  Sbe.  Marie  gravely.  *'  It 
is  most  unfortunate.  Ah,  by  the  way  ! " 
He  looked  up  with  a  sudden  interest.  "A 
rather  odd  thing  happened,"  he  said,  "as 
Hartley  and  I  were  coming  here  this 
evening.  We  walked  up  the  Champs  Elys4es 
from  the  Concorde,  and  on  the  way  Hartley 
had  been  telling  me  of  your  nephew's  dis- 
appearance. Near  the  Rond  Point  we  came 
upon  a  motor-car  which  wa^  drawn  up  at  the 
side  of  the  street — there  had  been  an  accident 
of  no  consequence,  a  boy  tumbled  over  but 
nob  hurt.  Well,  one  of  the  two  occupants 
of  the  motor-car  was  a  man  whom  I  used  to 
S3e  about  Maxim's  and  the  Cafe  de  Paris  and 
the  Monbmartre  places  too,  some  time  ago  — 
a  rather  shady  cliaracter  whose  name  I've 
forgotten.  The  odd  part  of  it  all  was  that 
ab  the  last  occasion  or  two  on  which  I  saw 
your  nephew  lie  was  with  this  man.  I  think 
it  was  in  Henry's  Bai".  Of  course,  it  means 
nothing  ab  all.  Your  nephew  doubtless 
knew  scores  of  people,  and  this  man  is  no 
more  likely  to  haV'C  information  about  his 
present  whereabouts  than  any  of  the  others. 
Sbill,  I  should  h  ive  liked  to  ask  him.  I  didn't 
remember  who  he  was  till  he  had  gone." 

Captain  Stewart  shook  his  head  sadly, 
frowning  down  upon  tlie  cigarette  from 
which  he  had  knocked  the  ash. 

''  I  am  afraid  poor  Arthur  did  not  always 
choose  his  friends  with  the  best  of  judgment," 
said  he.     "  I  am  not  squeamish,  and  I  would 

nob  have  boys  kept  ia  a  glass  case,  but 

Yes,  I'm  afraid  x\rthur  was  not  always  too 
careful."  He  replaced  the  cigarette  neatly 
between  his  lips. 

''  This  man  now,  this  man  whom  you  saw 
to-night,  what  sort  of  looking  man  will  he 
have  been  ?  " 


"  Oh,  a  tall,  lean  man,"  said  Ste.  Marie. 
"  A  tall  man  with  blue  eyes  and  a  heavy, 
old-fashioned  moustache.  I  just  can't  re- 
member the  name." 

The  smoke  stood  still  for  an  instant  over 
Captain  Stewart's  cigarette,  and  it  seemed  to 
Ste.  Marie  that  a  little  contortion  of  anger 
fled  over  the  man's  face  and  was  gone  again. 
He  stirred  slightly  in  his  chair. 

xifter  a  moment  he  said — 

"  I  fancy — from  your  description  I  fancy 
I  know  who  the  man  was.  If  it  is  the  man 
I  am  thinking  of,  the  name  is — Powers. 
He  is,  as  you  have  said,  a  rather  shady 
character,  and  I  more  than  once  warned  riiy 
nephew  against  him.  Such  people  are  not 
good  companions  for  a  boy." 

"  Powers,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  "  doesn't  sound 
right  to  me,  you  know\  I  can't  say  the 
fellow's  name  myself,  but  I'm  sure  -  that  is, 
I  think — it's  not  Powers." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Captain  Stewai't,  with  an 
elderly  man's  half-querulous  certainty. 
"  Yes,  the  name  is  Powers.     I  remember  it 

well.     And  I  remember Yes,    it  was 

odd,  was  it  not,  your  meeting  him  like  that 
just  as  you  were  talking  of  Arthur  ?  You — 
oh,  you  didn't  speak  to  him,  you  say  ?  No  ! 
no,  to  be  sure.  You  didn't  recognise  him  at 
once.  Yes,  it  Avas  odd.  Of  course,  the  maii 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  poor 
Aithur's  disappearance.  His  only  interest 
in  the  boy  at  any  time  would  have  been  for 
what  money  Arthur  might  have,  and  he 
carried  none,  or  almost  iibne,  away  with  him 
when  he  vanished.  Eli,  poor  lad  !  AVhere 
can  he  be  to-night,  I  wonder  ?  It's  a  hd 
business.  M.  Ste.  Mai'ie.     A  sad  business.'' 

Captain  Stewart  fellinto  a  sor^t  of  brooding 
silence,  frowning  down  at  the  table  before 
him  and  twisting  with  his  thin  fingers  (lie 
little  liqueur-glass  and  the  coffee-cup  which 
were  there.  ^Oiice  or  twice,  Ste.  Mcirie 
thouglit,  the  :frowm  deepened  and  twisjied 
into  a  sort  of  #  scowl,  and  the  man's  fingeis 
twitched  on  the  cloth  of  the  table,  but  when 
at  last  tlie  group  at  the  other  end  of  the 
board  rose  and  began  to  jnove  towards  the 
door.  Captain  Stewart  rose  also  and  followed 
them.  .4. 

At  the  door  he  seemed  to  think  (?f 
something,  and  touched  Ste.  ]\Iai'ie  upon 
the  arm. 

*'  This— all  —  Powers,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone, 
"  this  man  whom  you  saw  to-night.  You 
said  he  was  one  of  two  occupants  of  a  motor- 
car. Yes  ?  Did  you  by  any  chance  recog- 
nise the  other  ?  " 

"  Oh,   the   other   was  a  young   woman," 
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said  Ste.  Marie.  "No,  I  never  saw  her 
before.     She  was  very  handsome." 

In  the  drawing-room  he  had  opportunity 
for  no  more  than  a  word  with  Miss  Benham, 
for  Hartley  cut  in  ahead  of  him  and  man- 
oeuvred that  young  lady  into  a  corner,  where 
he  sat  before  her,  turning  a  square  and  deter- 
mined back  to  the  world.  Ste.  Marie 
listlessly  played  bridge  for  a  time,  but  his 
attention  was  not  upon  it,  and  he  was  glad 
when  the  others  at  the  table  settled  their 
accounts  and  departed  to  look  in  at  a  dance 
somewhere.  After  that  he  talked  for  a  little 
with  Marian  de  Saulnes,  whom  he  liked  and 
who  made  no  secret  of  adoring  him.  She 
complained  loudly  that  he  was  in  a  vile 
temper,  which  was  not  true  :  he  was  only 
restless  and  distrait  and  wanted  to  be  alone  ; 
and  so,  at  last,  he  took  his  leave  without 
waiting  for  Hartley. 

Outside  in  the  street  he  stood  for  a 
moment  hesitating,  and  an  expectant  ^acr^ 
drew  up  before  the  house,  the  cocher  raising 
an  interrogative  whip.  In  the  end  Ste. 
Marie  shook  his  head  and  turned  away  on 
foot.  It  was  a  still,  sAveet  night  of  soft  airs 
and  a  moonless,  starlit  sky,  and  the  man  was 
very  fond  of  walking  in  the  dark.  From 
the  Etoile  he  walked  down  the  Champs 
Elysees,  but  presently  turned  towards  the 
river.  His  eyes  were  upon  the  mellow  stars, 
his  feet  upon  the  ladder  thereunto.  He 
found  himself  crossing  the  Pont  des  Invalides, 
and  halted  midway  to  rest  and  look.  He 
laid  his  arms  upon  the  bridge's  parapet  and 
turned  his  face  outwards.  Against  it  bore  a 
little  gentle  breeze  that  smelt  of  the  purifying 
water  below  and  of  the  night  and  of  green 
things  growing.  Beneath  him  the  river 
ran  black  as  flowing  ink,  and  across  its 
troubled  surface  the  coloured  hghts  of  the 
many  bridges  glittered  very  beautifully — 
swirling  arabesques  of  gold  and  crimson. 
The  noises  of  the  city — beat  of  hoofs  upon 
wooden  pavements,  horn  of  train  or  motor- 
car, jingle  of  bell  upon  cab-horse — came 
here  faintly  and  as  if  from  a  great  distance. 

Ste.  Marie  closed  his  eyes  and,  against 
darkness,  he  saw  the  beautiful  head  of  Helen 
Benham,  the  clear-cut,  exquisite  modelling  of 
feature  and  contour,  the  perfection  of  form 
and  colour.  Her  eyes  met  his  eyes,  and 
they  were  very  serene  and  calm  and  con- 
fident. She  smiled  at  him,  and  the  new 
contours  into  which  her  face  fell  with  the 
smile  were  more  perfect  than  before.  He 
watched  the  turn  of  her  head,  and  the  grace 
of  the  movement  w^as  the  uttermost  effortless 
grace  one  dreams  that  a  queen  should  ha^e. 


The  heart  of  Ste.  Marie  quickened  in  him 
and  he  could  have  gone  down  upon  his 
knees. 

He  was  well  aware  that  with  the  coming 
of  this  girl  something  unprecedented,  wholly 
new  to  his  experience,  had  befallen  him— an 
awakening  to  a  new  life.  He  had  been 
in  love  a  great  many  times.  He  was 
usually  in  love.  And  each  time  his  heart 
had  gone  through  the  same  sweet  and  bitter 
anguish,  the  same  sleepless  nights  had  come 
and  gone  upon  him,  the  eternal  and  ever- 
new  miracle  had  wakened  spring  in  his  soul, 
had  passed  its  summer  solstice,  had  faded 
through  autumnal  regrets  to  winter's  death  ; 
but  through  it  all  something  within  him  had 
waited  asleep. 

He  found  himself  wondering  dully  what  it 
was,  wherein  lay  the  great  difference,  and  he 
could  not  answer  the  question  he  asked. 
He  knew  only  that  whereas  before  he  had 
loved,  he  now  went  down  upon  prayerful 
knees  to  worship.  In  a  sudden,  poignant 
thrill  the  knightly  fervour  of  his  forefathers 
came  upon  him,  and  he  saw  a  sweet  and 
golden  lady  set  far  above  him  upon  a  throne. 
Her  clear  eyes  gazed  afar,  serene  and 
untroubled.  She  sat  wrapped  in  a  sort  of 
virginal  austerity,  unaware  of  the  base 
passions  of  men.  The  other  women  whom 
Ste.  Marie  had,  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  it, 
loved,  had  certainly  come  at  least  halfway  to 
meet  him,  and  some  of  them  had  come  a 
good  deal  farther  than  that.  He  could  not, 
by  the  wildest  flight  of  imagination,  conceive 
this  girl  doing  anything  of  that  sort.  She 
wa-s  to  be  won  by  trial  and  high  endeavour, 
by  prayer  and  self -purification,  not  captured 
by  a  warm  eye-glance,  a  whispered  word,  a 
laughing  kiss.  In  fancy  he  looked  from  the 
crowding  cohorts  of  these  others  to  that  still, 
sweet  figure  set  on  high,  wrapt  in  virginal 
pride,  calm  in  her  serene  perfection,  and 
his  soul  abased  itself  before  her.  He  knelt 
in  an  awed  and  worshipful  adoration. 

So,  before  quest  or  tournament  or  battle, 
must  those  elder  Ste.  Maries— Ste.  Maries  of 
Mont-les-Koses— have  knelt,  each  knight  at 
the  feet  of  his  lady,  each  knightly  soul  aglow 
Avitli  the  chaste  ardour  of  chivalry. 

The  man's  hands  tightened  upon  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  he  lifted  his  face 
again  to  the  shining  stars  whereamong,  as 
his  fancy  had  it,  she  sat  enthroned.  Exul- 
tingly  he  felt  under  his  feet  the  rungs  of  the 
ladder,  and  in  the  darkness  he  swore  a  great 
oath  to  have  done  for  ever  with  blindness 
and  grovelling,  to  climb  and  climb,  forever 
to  climb,  until  at  last  he  should  stand  where 
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she  was — cleansed  and  made  worthy  by  long- 
endeavour — at  last  meet  her  eyes  and  touch 
her  hand. 

It  was  a  fine  and  chivalric  frenzy,  and 
Ste.  Marie  was  passionately  in  earnest  about 
it,  but  his  guardian  angel — indeed.  Fate  her- 
self— must  have  laughed  a  little  in  the  dark, 
knowing  what  manner  of  man  he  was  in  less 
exalted  hours. 

It  was  an  odd  freak  of  memory  that  at 
last  recalled  him  to  earth.  Every  man 
knows  that  when  a  strong  and,  for  the 
moment,  unavailing  effort  has  been  made  to 
recall  something  lost  to  mind,  the  memory, 
in  some  mysterious  fashion,  goes  on  working 
long  after  the  attention  has  been  elsewhere 
diverted,  and  sometimes  hours  afterwards,  or 
even  days,  produces  quite  suddenly  and 
inappropriately  the  lost  article.  Ste.  Marie 
had  turned  with  a  little  sigh  to  take  up  once 
more  his  walk  across  the  Pont  des  Invalides, 
when  seemingly  from  nowhere,  and  certainly 
by  no  conscious  effort,  a  name  flashed  into 
his  mind.     He  said  it  aloud 

"  O'Hara  !  O'Hara.  That  tall,  thin  chap's 
name  was  O'Hara,  by  Jove  !  It  wasn't 
Powers  at  all."  He  laughed  a  little  as  he 
remembered  how  very  positive  Captain 
Stewart  had  been.  And  then  he  frowned, 
thinking  that  the  mistake  was  an  odd  one, 
since  Stewart  had  evidently  known  a  good 
deal  about  tbis  adventurer.  Captain  Stewart, 
though,  Ste.  Marie  reflected,  was  exactly  the 
sort  to  be  very  sure  he  was  right  about 
things.  He  had  just  the  neat  and  precise 
and  semi -scholarly  personality  of  the  man 
who  always  knows.  So  Ste.  Marie  dismissed 
the  point  with  another  brief  laugh,  but  a 
cognate  matter  was  less  easy  to  dismiss. 
The  name  brought  with  it  a  face,  a  dark 
and  splendid  face  wifeh  tragic  eyes  that 
called.  He  walked  a  long  way  thinking 
about  them,  and  wondering.  The  eyes 
haunted  him.  It  will  have  been  reasonably 
evident  that  Ste.  Marie  w^as  a  fanciful  and 
imaginative  soul.  He  needed  but  a  chance 
word,  the  sight  of  a  face  in  a  crowd,  the 
glance  of  an  eye,  to  begin  story-building, 
and  he  w^ould  go  on  for  hours  about  it  and 
work  himself  up  to  quite  a  passion  with  his 
imaginings.  He  should  have  been  a  writer 
of  fiction. 

He  began  forthwith  to  construct  romances 
about  this  lady  of  the  motor-car.  He 
w^ondered  why  she  should  have  been  with 
the  shady  Irishman — if  Irishman  he  was — 
O'Hara. 

The  eyes  haunted  him.  What  was  it 
they  suffered  ?      Out  of  what  misery   did 


they  call  ? — and  for  what  ?  He  walked  all 
the  long  way  home  to  his  little  flat  over- 
looking the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  haunted 
by  those  eyes.  As  he  climbed  his  stair  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  they  had 
quite  driven  out  of  his  mind  the  image  of 
his  beautiful  lady  who  sat  amongst  the  stars, 
and  the  realisation  came  to  him  with  a 
shobk. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


OLD   DAVID    STEWART. 


It  was  Miss  Benham's  custom  upon  return- 
ing home  at  night  from  dinner-parties  or 
other  entertainments  to  look  in  for  a  few 
minutes  on  her  grandfather  before  going  to 
bed.  The  old  gentleman,  like  most  elderly 
people,  slept  lightly,  and  often  sat  up  in  bed 
very  late  into  the  night  reading  or  playing 
piquet  with  his  valet.  He  suffered  hideously 
at  times  from  the  malady  which  was  kiUing 
him  by  degrees,  but  when  he  was  free  from 
pain,  the  enormous  recuperative  power  which 
he  had  preserved  to  his  eighty-six  years  left 
him  almost  as  vigorous  and  clear- minded  as 
if  he  had  never  been  ill  at  all.  Hartley's 
description  of  him  had  not  been  altogether 
a  bad  one — "  a  quaint  old  beggar  ...  a 
great  quantity  of  white  hair  and  an  enormous 
square  white  beard  and  the  fiercest  eyes  I 

ever  saw "      He  was  a  rather  "quaint 

old  beggar  "  indeed  !  He  had  let  his  thick 
white  hair  grow  long,  and  it  hung  down 
over  his  brows  in  unparted  locks  as  the 
ancient  Greeks  wore  their  hair.  He  liad 
very  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  the  deep-set  eyes 
under  them  gleamed  from  the  shadow  with 
a  fierceness  which  was  rather  deceptive,  but 
none  the  less  intimidating.  He  had  a  great 
beak  of  a  nose,  but  the  mouth  below  could 
not  be  seen.  It  was  hidden  by  the  moustache 
and  the  enormous  square  beard.  His  face 
was  colourless,  almost  as  white  as  hair  and 
beard  :  there  seemed  to  be  no  shadow  or 
tint  anywhere  except  the  cavernous  recesses 
from  which  the  man's  eyes  gleamed  and 
sparkled.  Altogether  he  was  certainly  "  a 
quaint  old  beggar." 

He  had,  during  the  day  and  evening,  a 
good  many  visitors,  for  the  old  gentleman's 
mind  was  as  alert  as  it  ever  had  been,  and 
important  men  thought  him  worth  consulting. 
The  names  which  the  admirable  valet,  Peters, 
announced  from  time  to  time  were  names 
which  meant  a  great  deal  in  the  official  and 
diplomatic  world  of  the  day. 

On    her  return   from    the    Marquise  de 
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Saulnes'  dinner-party,  Miss  Benham  went 
at  once  to  her  grandfather's  wing  of  the 
house,  which  had  its  own  street  entrance, 
and  knocked  lightly  at  his  door.  ''Is 
he  awake  ? "  she  asked  the  admirable  Peters, 
who  opened  to  her,  and  being  assured  that 
he  was,  went  into  the  vast  chamber,  dropping 
her  cloak  on  a  chair  as  she  entered.  David 
Stewart  was  sitting  up  in  his  monumental 
bed  behind  a  sort  of  invalid's  table  which 
stretched  across  his  knees  without  touching 
them.  He  wore  over  his  night-clothes  a 
Chinese  mandarin's  jacket  of  old  red  satin, 
wadded  with  down,  and  very  gorgeously 
embroidered  with  the  cloud  and  bat  designs 
and  with  large  round  panels  of  the  Imperial 
five-clawed  dragon  in  gold.  He  had  a 
number  of  these  jackets— they  seemed  to  be 
his  one  vanity  in  things  external,  and  they 
were  so  made  that  they  could  be  shpped 
about  him  without  disturbing  him  in  his 
bed,  since  they  hung  down  only  to  the 
waist  or  thereabouts.  They  kept  the 
upper  part  of  his  body,  which  was  not 
covered  by  the  bedclothes,  warm,  aiid 
they  certainly  made  him  a  very  impressive 
figure. 
He  said — 

"  Ah,  Helen  !  Come  in  !  Come  in  ! 
Sit  down  on  the  bed  there  and  tell  me  what 
you  have  been  doing  !  "  He  pushed  aside  the 
pack  of  cards  which  was  spread  out  on  the 
invalid's  table  before  him,  and  with  great 
care  counted  a  sum  of  money  in  francs  and 
half -francs  and  nickel  twenty-five  centime 
pieces. 

"  I've  won  seven  francs  fifty  from  Peters 
to-night,"  he  said,  chuckling  gently.  "  That 
is  a  very  good  evening  indeed.  Yery  good. 
Where  have  you  been,  and  who  were 
there  ?  " 

"  A  dinner-party  at  the  de  Saulnes',"  said 
Miss  Benham,  making  herself   comfortable 
on  the  side  of  the  great  bed. 
"Who  were  there?" 

"  Oh,  well •"  she  considered,  "  no  one,  I 

should  think,  who  would  interest  you.  Bather 
an  indifferent  set.  Pleasant  people,  but  not 
inspiring.  I  met  a  new  man  whom  I  think 
I  am  going  to  like  very  much  indeed.  He 
wouldn't  interest  you,  because  he  doesn't 
mean  anything  in  particular — and,  of  course, 
he  oughtn't  to  interest  me  for  the  same 
reason.  He's  just  an  idle,  pleasant  young 
man,  but — he  has  great  charm.  Yery  great 
charm.  His  name  is  Ste.  Marie.  Baron  de 
Yries  seems  very  fond  of  him,  which  sur- 
prised me  rather." 

"  Ste.  Marie  t  "  exclaimed  the  old  gentle- 


man in  obvious  astonishment.     "  Ste.  Marie 
de  Mont  Perdu  ?  " 

''  Yes,"  she  said.  "  Yes,  that  is  the  name, 
I  believe.  You  know  him,  then  ?  I  wonder 
he  didn't  mention  it." 

"  I  knew  his  father,"  said  old  David. 
"  And  his  grandfather,  for  that  matter. 
They're  Gascon,  I  think,  or  Bearnais,  but 
this  boy's  mother  will  have  been  Irish,  unless 
his  father  married  again. 

"  So  you've  been  meeting  a  Ste.  Marie, 
have  you  ?  And  finding  that  he  has  great 
charm  ? "  The  old  gentleman  broke  into 
one  of  his  growling  laughs  and  reached  for 
a  long,  black  cigar,  which  he  hghted. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  when  the  cigar  was 
drawing,  "  they  all  have  had  charm.  I 
should  think  there  has  never  been  a  Ste. 
Marie  without  it.  They're  a  sort  of  embodi- 
ment of  romance,  that  family.  This  boy's 
great-grandfather  lost  his  life  defending 
a  castle  against  a  horde  of  peasants  in  1799. 
His  grandfather  was  killed  in  the  French 
campaign  in  Mexico  in  '89 — at  Yera  Cruz, 
it  was,  I  think  ;  and  his  father  died  in 
a  filibustering  expedition  ten  years  ago. 
I  wonder  what  will  become  of  the  last 
Ste.  Marie  ?  "  Old  David's  eyes  suddenly 
sharpened. 

"  You're  not  going  to  fall  in  love  with 
Ste.  Marie  and  marry  him,  are  you  ? "  he 
demanded. 

Miss  Benham  gave  a  little  laugh. 
"  Certainly  not  !  "  she  said  with  great 
decision.  "  What  an  absurd  idea  !  Because 
I  meet  a  man  at  a  dinner-party  and  say  I 
like  him,  must  I  marry  him  to-morrow  ?  I 
meet  a  great  many  men  at  dinners  and 
things,  and  a  few  of  them  I  hke.  Heavens  !  " 
"  It  is  odd,"  said  old  David  Stewart,  "  you 
taking  a  fancy  to  young  Ste.  Marie.  Of 
course,  it's  natural  too  in  a  way,  because  you 
are  complete  opposites,  I  should  think — that 
is,  if  this  lad  is  like  the  rest  of  his  race. 
Wliat  I  mean  is,  that  merely  attractive  young 
men  don't  as  a  rule  attract  you." 

"Well,  no,"  she  admitted,  "they  don't 
usually.  Men  with  brains  attract  me  most, 
I  think — men  who  are  making  civihsation, 
men  who  are  ruling  the  world,  or  at  least 
doing  important  things  for  it.  That's  your 
fault,  you  know.  You  taught  me  that." 
The  old  gentleman  laughed. 
"Possibly,"  said  he.  "Possibly.  Any- 
how, that  is  the  sort  of  men  you  like,  and 
they  like  you.  You're  by  no  means  a  fool, 
Helen.  In  fact,  you're  a  woman  with  brains. 
You  could  wield  great  influence  married  to 
the  proper  sort  of  man," 
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"  Bub  not  to  M.  Ste.  Marie,"  she  suggested, 
smiling  across  at  him. 

*'  Well,  no,"  he  said.  "  No,  not  to  Ste. 
Marie.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  marry 
Ste.  Marie — if  he  is  what  the  rest  of  his 
house  have  been.  The  Ste.  Maries  live  a 
life  compounded  of  romance  and  imagination 
and  emotion.     You're  not  emotional." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Benham  slowly  and 
thoughtfully.  It  was  as  if  the  idea  were 
new  to  her.  *'  No,  I'm  not,  I  suppose.  No. 
Certainly  not." 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  old  David, 
"you're  by  nature  rather  cold.  I'm  not 
sure  it  isn't  a  good  thing.  Emotional  people, 
I  observe,  are  usually  in  hot  water  of  some 
sort.  When  you  marry,  you're  very  likely 
to  choose  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  some 
wisdom.  And  you're  also  likely  to  have 
what  is  called  a  career.  I  repeat  that  you 
could  wield  great  influence  in  the  proper 
environment." 

The  girl  frowned  across  at  her  grandfather 
reflectively. 

"  Do  you  mean  by  that,"  she  asked  after 
a  little  silence,  "  do  you  mean  that  you  think 
I  am  likely  to  be  moved  by  sheer  ambition 
and  nothing  else  in  arranging  my  life  ?  I've 
never  thought  of  myself  as  a  very  ambitious 
person." 

"  Let  us  substitute  for  ambition,  common 
sense,"  said  old  David.  "  I  think  you  have 
a  great  deal  of  common  sense  for  a  woman — 
and  so  young  a  woman.  How  old  are  you, 
by  the  way  ?  Twenty-two  ?  Yes,  to  be 
sure.  I  think  you  have  great  common  sense 
and  appreciation  of  values.  And  I  think 
you're  singularly  free  from  the  emotionalism 
that  so  often  plays  hob  with  them  all. 
People  with  common  sense  fall  in  love  in 
the  right  places." 

"  I  don't  quite  like  the  sound  of  it,"  said 
Miss  Benham.  "  Perhaps  I  am  rather 
ambitious— I  don't  know.  Yes,  perhaps.  I 
should  like  to  play  some  part  in  the  world. 
I  don't  deny  that.  But — am  I  as  cold  as 
you  say  ?     I  doubt  it  very  much." 

"  You're  twenty-two,"  said  her  grandfather, 
"  and  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  society 
in  several  capitals.  Have  vou  ever  fallen  in 
love  ?  " 

Oddly,  the  face  of  Ste.  Marie  came  before 
Miss  Benham's  eyes  as  if  she  had  summoned 
it  there  ;  but  she  frowned  a  little  and  shook 
her  head,  saying — 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  have  ;  but  that 
means  nothing.  There's  plenty  of  time  for 
that.  And  you  know,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause  -—"  you  know,  I'm  rather  sure  I  could 


fall  in  love — pretty  hard.  I'm  sure  of  that. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  waiting.   Who  knows  ?  " 

"  Aye,  who  knows  ?  "  said  David.  He 
seemed  all  at  once  to  lose  interest  in  the 
subject,  as  old  people  often  do  without 
apparent  reason,  for  he  remained  silent  for 
a  long  time,  puffing  at  the  long,  black  cigar 
or  rolling  it  absently  between  his  fingers. 
"  Was  young  Eichard  Hartley  at  your 
dinner-party  ? "  he  asked  presently.  And 
she  said — 

"Yes.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  there.  He  and 
M.  Ste.  Marie  came  together,  I  believe. 
They  are  very  close  friends." 

"  Another  idler,"  growled  old  David.  "  The 
fellow's  a  man  of  parts — and  a  man  of  family. 
What's  he  idling  about  here  for  ?  Why  isn't 
he  in  Parliament,  where  he  belongs  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  should  think  it 
is  because  he  is  too  much  a  man  of  family, 
as  you  put  it.  You  see,  he'll  succeed  his 
cousin,  Lord  Risdale,  before  very  long,  and 
then  all  his  work  would  have  been  for 
nothing,  because  he'll  have  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  Lords.  Lord  Risdale  is  unmarried, 
you  know,  and  a  hopeless  invalid.  He  may 
die  any  day.  I  think  I  sympathise  with 
poor  Mr.  Hartley.  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
build  up  a  career  for  oneself  in  the  lower 
House  and  then  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  it 
have  to  give  it  all  up.  The  situation  is 
ratlier  paralysing  to  endeavour,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say,"  said  old  David  absently. 
He  looked  up  sharply.  "  Young  Hartley 
doesn't  come  here  as  much  as  he  used 
to  do." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Benham,  "  he  doesn't." 
She  gave  a  little  laugh.  "  To  avoid  cross- 
examination,"  she  said,  "  I  may  as  well 
admit  that  he  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I 
had  to  refuse.  I'm  sorry,  because  I  like 
him  very  much  indeed." 

Old  David  made  an  inarticulate  sound 
which  may  have  been  meant  to  express 
surprise — or  almost  anything  else.  He  had 
not  a  great  range  of  expression. 

"  I  don't  want,"  said  he,  "  to  seem  to  have 
gone  daft  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  be  in  any 
haste  about  it— certainly  I  should  hate  to 
lose  you,  my  child  ;  but — Hartley,  as  the 
next  Lord  Risdale,  is  undoulftedly  a  good 
match.  And  you  say  you  like  him."  The 
girl  looked  up  witli.  a  sort  of  defiance,  and 
her  face  was  a  little  flushed. 

"  I  don't  love  him,"  she  said.  "  I  like 
him  immensely,  but  I  don't  love  him,  and, 
after  all — well,  you  say  I'm  cold,  and  I 
admit  I'm  more  or  less  ambitious,  but,  after 
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all — well,  I   just  don't  quite  love   him.     I 
want  to  love  the  man  I  marrj." 

Old  David  Stewart  held  up  his  black  cigar 
and  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  smoke  which 
streamed  thin  and  blue  and  veil-like  from  its 
lighted  end. 

"  Love  ! "  he  said  in  a  reflective  tone. 
"  Love  ! "  He  repeated  the  word  two  or 
three  times  slowly,  and  he  stirred  a  little  in 
his  bed.  "  I  have  forgotten  what  it  is," 
said  he.  "  I  expect  I  must  be  very  old.  I 
have  forgotten  what  love — that  sort  of  love 
— is  like.  It  seems  very  far  away  to  me,  and 
rather  unimportant ;  but  I  remember  that  I 
thought  it  important  euough  once,  a  century 
or  tw^o  ago.  Do  you  know,  it  strikes  me  as 
rather  odd  that  I  have  forgotten  what  love 
is  like.  It  strikes  me  as  rather  pathetic." 
He  gave  a  sort  of  uncouth  grimace  and 
stuck  the  black  cigar  once  more  into  his 
mouth.  ^ 

"  Egad  !  "  said  he,  mumbling  indistinctly 
over  the  cigar,  "how  foolish  love  seems 
when  you  look  back  at  it  across  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ! " 

Miss  Benham  rose  to  her  feet,  smiling,  and 
she  came  and  stood  near  where  the  old  man 
lay  propped  up  against  his  pillows.  She 
touclied  his  cheek  with  her  cool  hand,  and 
old  David  put  up  one  of  his  own  hands  and 
patted  it. 

"  I'm  going  to  bed  now,"  said  she.  "  I've 
sat  here  talking  too  long.  You  ought  to  be 
asleep,  and  so  ought  I." 

"  Perhaps  !  Perhaps  !  "  the  old  man  said. 
"  I  don't  feel  sleepy,  though.  I  dare  say  I 
shall  read  a  little."  He  held  her  hand  in 
his  and  looked  up  at  her.  "I've  been 
talking  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about 
marriage,"  said  he.  "  Pat  it  out  of  your 
head  !  It's  all  nonsense.  I  don't  want  you 
to  marry  for  a  long  time.  I  don't  want  to 
lose  you."  His  face  twisted  a  little  quite 
suddetily.  "  You're  precious  near  all  I  have 
left  noW',"  he  said. 

The  girl  did  not  answer  at  once,  for  it 
seemed  to  her  that  there  was  nothing  to  say. 
She  knew  that  her  grandfather  was  thinking 
of  the  lost  boy,  and  she  knew  Avhat  a  bitter 
blow^  the  thing  had  been  to  him. 

But  after  a  moment  she  s  lid  very  gently — • 

"  We  won't  give  up  hope.  We'll  never 
give  up  hope.  Think  !  he  might  come 
home  to-morrow.     Who  knows  ?  " 

"If  he  has  stayed  away  of  his  own 
accord,"  cried  out  old  David  Stewart  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  I'll  never  forgive  him — not  if 
he  comes  to  me  to-morrow  on  his  knees  ! 
Not  even  if  he  comes  to  me  on  his  knees  ! " 


The  girl  bent  over  her  grandfather, 
saying  :  "  Hush  !  hush  !  You  mustn't  excite 
yourself."  But  old  David's  grey  face  was 
w^orking  and  his  eyes  gleamed  from  their 
cavernous  shadows  with  a  savage  fire. 

"  If  the  boy  is  staying  away  out  of  spite," 
he  repeated,  "  he  need  never  come  back  to 
me.  I  won't  forgive  him.  And  if  he  waits 
until  I'm  dead  and  then  comes  back,  he'll 
find  he  has  made  a  mistake — a  great  mis- 
take. He'll  find  a  surprise  in  store  for  him. 
I  can  tell  you  that.  1  won't  tell  you  what 
I  have  done,  but  it  will  be  a  disagreeable 
surprise  for  Master  Arthur.  You  may  be 
sure." 

The  girl  was  silent,  because  again  there 
seemed  to  her  to  be  nothing  that  she  could 
say.  She  longed  very  much  to  plead  her 
brother's  cause,  but  she  w-as  sure  that  would 
^pnly  excite  her  grandfather,  and  he  was 
growing  quieter  after  his  burst  of  anger. 
She  bent  down  over  him  and  kissed  his 
cheek. 

"  Try  to  go  to  sleep  !  "  she  said.  "  And 
don't  torture  yourself  with  thinking  about 
all  this.  I'm  as  sure  that  poor  Arthur  is  not 
st lying  away  out  of  spite  as  if  he  were  my- 
self. He's  foolish  and  headstrong,  but  he's 
not  spiteful,  dear.  Try  to  believe  that ! 
And  now  I'm  really  going.     Good  night !  " 

She  kissed  him  again  and  slipped  out  of 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BEGINNma  OF  THE 
ADVENTURE. 


GREAT 


Miss  Benham  stood  at  one  of  the  long 
drawing-room  windows  of  the  house  in  the 
Rue  de  I'Universite  and  looked  out  between 
the  curtains  upon  the  rather  grimy  little 
garden,  where  a  few  not  very  prosperous 
cypresses  and  chestnuts  stood  guard  over  the 
row^s  of  lilac  shrubs  and  the  box-bordered 
flow^er-beds  and  the  usual  moss-st:iined 
fountain.  She  was  thinking  of  the  events 
of  the  past  month,  the  month  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  evening  of  the  de  Saulnes' 
dinner-party.  They  were  not  at  all  startling 
events  ;  in  a  practical  sense  they  were  no 
events  at  all,  only  a  quiet  sequence  of  affairs 
which  was  about  as  inevitable  as  the  night 
upon  the  day— the  day  upon  the  night  again. 
In  a  word,  this  girl,  wlio  had  considered 
herself  very  strong  and  very  much  the  mis- 
tress of  her  feelings,  found,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  that  her  strength  was  as 
nothing  at  all  against  the  potent  charm  and 
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magnetism  of  a  man  who  bad  almost  none 
of  the  qualities  she  chiefly  admired  in  men. 
During  the  month's  time  she  had  passed 
from  a  phase  of  angry  self-scorn  through  a 
period  of  bewilderment  not  unmixed  with 
fear,  and  from  that  she  had  come  into  an 
unknown  w^orld,  a  land  very  strange  to  her, 
where  old  standards  and  judgments  seemed 
to  be  valueless — a  place  seemingly  ruled 
altogether  by  new  emotions,  sw^eet  and 
thrilling  or  full  of  vague  terrors  as  her  mood 
veered  here  or  there. 

That  sublimated  form  of  guesswork  which 
is  called  "  woman's  intuition  "  told  her  that 
Ste.  Marie  would  come  to  her  on  this  after- 
noon, and  that  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
crisis  would  have  to  be  faced.  Even  as 
Miss  Benhani  stood  at  the  window  looking 
out  through  the  curtains,  Monsieur  Ste. 
Marie  was  announced  from  the  doorway. 

''  I  have  been  sitting  with  your  grand- 
father for  half  an  hour,"  Ste.  Marie  said, 
and  she  said — 

"  Oh,  I'm  glad  !  I'm  very  glad.  You 
always  cheer  him  up.  He  hasn't  been  too 
cheerful  or  too  well  of  late."  She  twisted 
a  chair  about  unnecessarily  and  after  a 
moment  sat  down  in  it. 

"  It's  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  see 
him — such  a  man  as  that,"  said  the  man. 
"  And  I  know  we  get  on  wonderfully  well. 
He  doesn't  condescend,  as  most  old  men  do, 
who  have  led  important  lives.  We  just  talk 
as  two  men  in  a  club  might  talk.  And  I  tell 
him  stories  and  make  him  laugh.  Oh,  yes, 
we  get  on  wonderfully  well." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  she.  "  I've  often  wondered 
what  you  talk  about.  What  did  you  talk 
about  to-day  ?  " 

Ste.  Marie  turned  abruptly  away  from  her 
and  w^ent  across  to  one  of  the  windows.  She 
saw  him  stand  there,  with  his  back  turned, 
the  head  a  little  bent,  the  hands  twisting 
together  behind  him,  and  a  sudden  fit  of 
nervous  shivering  wrung  her.  Every  woman 
knows  when  a  certain  thing  is  going  to  be 
said  to  her,  and  usually  she  is  prepared  for 
it,  though  usually  also  she  says  she  is  not. 
Miss  Benham  knew  what  was  coming  now, 
and  she  w^as  frightened— not  of  Ste.  Marie, 
but  of  herself,  li  meant  so  very  much  to 
her,  more  than  to  most  women  at  such  a 
time.  It  meant,  if  she  said  "  Yes  "  to  him, 
the  surrender  of  almost  all  the  things  she 
had  cared  for  and  hoped  for.  It  meant  the 
giving  up  of  that  career  which  old  David 
Stewwt  had  dwelt  upon  a  month  ago. 

Ste.  Marie  turned  back  into  the  room.  He 
came  a  little  way  tow^ards  wdiere  the  girl  sat. 


and  halted,  and  she  could  see  that  he  was 
very  pale.  A  sort  of  critical  second  self 
noticed  that  he  was  pale,  and  w^as  surprised, 
because,  although  men's  faces  often  turn  red, 
they  seldom  turn  noticeably  pale,  except  in 
very  great  nervous  crises  ;  while  women,  on 
the  contrary,  may  turn  red  and  white  twenty 
times  a  day,  and  no  harm  done.  He  raised 
his  hands  a  little  way  from  his  sides,  in  the 
beginning  of  a  gesture,  but  they  dropped 
again,  as  if  there  were  no  strength  in  them. 

"  I — told  him,"  said  Ste.  Marie  in  a  flat 
voice,  "  I  told  your  grandfather  that  I — 
loved  you  more  than  anything  in  this  world, 
or  in  the  next.  I  told  him  that  my  love  for 
you  had  made  another  being  of  me — a  new 
being.  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  come 
to  you,  and  to  kneel  at  your  feet,  and  to  ask 
you  if  you  could  give  me  just  a  little,  little 
hope — something  to  live  for — a  light  to 
climb  towards.  That  is  what  Ave  talked 
about,  your  grandfather  and  I." 

"  Ste.  Marie  !  Ste.  Marie  !  "  said  the  girl 
in  a  half  whisper. 

"  What  did  my  grandfather  say  to  you  ?  " 
she  asked  after  a  silence. 
Ste.  Marie  looked  away. 
"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  said.     "  He — was 
not  quite  sympathetic." 
The  girl  gave  a  little  cry. 
"  Tell  me  what  he  said  !  "  she  demanded. 
"I  must  know  what  he  said."     The  man's 
eyes  pleaded  with  her,  but  she  held  him  with 
her  gaze,  and  in  the  end  he  gave  in. 

"  He  said  I  was  a  fool,"  said  Ste.  Marie. 
And  the  girl,  after  an  instant  of  staring, 
broke  into  a  little  fit  of  nervous,  over- 
wrought laughter  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

He  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before 
her,  and  her  laughter  died  away.  An  English- 
man or  an  American  cannot  do  that.  Richard 
Hartley,  for  example,  would  liave  looked  like 
an  idiot  upon  his  knees,  and  he  would  have 
felt  it.  But  it  did  not  seem  extravagant 
with  Ste.  Marie.     It  became  him. 

"  Listen  !  listen  !  "  he  cried  to  her,  but 
the  girl  checked  him  before  he  could  go  on. 
She  dropped  her  hands  from  her  face,  and 
she  bent  a  little  forward  over  the  man  as  he: 
knelt  there.  She  put  out  her  hands  and 
took  his  head  for  a  swift  instant  between 
them,  looking  downi  into  his  eyes.  At  the 
touch  a  sudden  wave  of  tenderness  swept 
her — almost  an  engulfing  wave— almost  it 
overwhelmed  her  and  bore  her  aw^ay  from 
the  land  she  knew\  And  so  w  hen  she  spoke, 
her  voice  was  not  quite  steady.  She  said— 
"Ah,  dear  Ste.  Marie  1     I  cannot  pretend 
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to  be  cold  towards  you.  You  have  laid  a 
spell  upon  me,  Ste.  Marie.  You  euchaut  us 
all  somehow,  don't  you  ?  I  suppose  I'm  not 
as  different  from  the  others  as  I  thought  I 
was. 

"  xlnd  yet,"  she  said,  "  he  was  right,  you 
know.  My  grandfather  was  right.  No,  let 
me  talk,  now  !  I  must  talk  for  a  little.  1 
must  try  to  tell  you  how  it  is  with  me — try 
somehow  to  find  a  way.  He  was  right.  He 
meant  that  you  and  I  were  utterly  unsuited 
to  each  other,  and  so,  in  calm  moments,  I 
know  we  are.  I  know  that  well  enough. 
When  you're  not  with  me,  I  feel  very  sure 
about  it.  I  think  of  a  thousand  excellent 
reasons  why  you  and  I  ought  to  be  no  more 
to  each  other  than  friends.  Do  you  know, 
I  think  my  grandfather  is  a  little  uncanny. 
I  think  he  has  prophetic  powers.  They  say 
^  ery  old  people  often  have.  He  and  I  talked 
about  you  when  I  came  home  from  tliat 
dinner-party  at  the  de  Saulnes',  a  month  ago 
— the  dinner-party  where  you  and  I  first 
met.  I  told  liim  that  I  had  met  a  man 
whom  I  liked  very  much — a  man  with  a  great 
charm — and,  though  I  must  have  said  the 
same  sort  of  thing  to  him  before  about  other 
men,  he  was  quite  oddly  disturbed,  and 
talked  for  a  long  time  about  it,  about  the 
sort  of  man  I  ought  to  marry,  and  the  sort 
I  ought  not  to  marry.  It  was  unusual  for 
him.  He  seldom  says  anything  of  that  kind. 
Yes,  he  is  right.  You  see,  I'm  ambitious  in 
a  particular  way.  If  I  marry  at  all,  I  ought 
to  marry  a  man  who  is  working  hard  in 
politics  or  in  something  of  that  kind.  I 
could  help  him.  We  could  do  a  great  deal 
together." 

*'  I  could  go  into  politics  !  "  cried  Ste. 
Marie,  but  she  shook  her  head,  smiliug  down 
upon  him. 

*'  No,  not  you,  my  dear.  Pohtics  least  of 
all.  You  could  be  a  soldier,  if  you  chose. 
You  could  fight  as  your  father  and  your 
grandfather  and  the  others  of  your  house 
have  done.  You  could  lead  a  forlorn  hope 
in  the  field.  You  could  suffer  and  starve  and 
go  on  fighting.  You  could  die  splendidly, 
but — politics,  no  !  That  wants  a  tougher 
shell  than  you  have. 

"  And  a  soldier's  wife  !  Of  what  use  to 
him  is  she  ?  " 

Bte.  Marie's  face  was  very  grave.  He 
looked  up  to  her  smiling. 

"  I)o  you  set  ambition  before  love,  my 
queen  ?  "  he  asked,  and  she  did  not  answer 
him  at  once.  She  looked  into  his  eyes,  and 
she  was  as  grave  as  he. 

''  Is  love  all  ?  "  she  said  at  last.     "  Is  love 


all  ?  Ought  one  to  think  of  nothing  but 
love  w'hen  one  is  settling  one's  Lfe  for 
ever  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  I  look  about  me,  Ste.  Marie,"  she  said, 
"  and  in  the  lives  of  my  friends — the  people 
who  seem  to  me  to  be  most  worth  while— 
the  people  who  are  making  the  world's 
history  for  good  or  ill,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  their  lives  love  has  the  second  place 
— or  the  third.  I  wonder  if  one  has  the 
right  to  set  it  first. 

*'  There  is,  of  course,"  she  said,  "  the 
merely  domestic  type  of  woinan— the  woman 
who  has  no  thought  and  no  interest  beyond 
her  home.  I  am  not  that  type  of  woman.  - 
Perhaps  I  wish  I  were.  Certainly  they  are 
the  happiest.  But  I  was  brought  up  among 
— w^ell,  among  important  people —men  of  my 
grandfather's  kind.  All  my  training  has 
been  towards  that  life.  Have  I  the  right,  I 
wonder,  to  give  it  all  up  ?  " 

The  man  stirred  at  her  feet,  and  she  put 
out  her  hands  to  him  quicLly. 

"  Do  I  seem  brutal  ?  "  siie  cried.  "  Oh,  I 
don't  want  to  be  !  Do  I  seem  very  un- 
generous and  wrapped  up  in  my  own  side  of 
the  thing  ?  I  don't  mean  to  be  that,  but — 
I'm  not  sure.  I  expect  it's  that.  I'm  not 
sure,  and  I  think  I'm  a  little  frightened." 
She  gave  him  a  brief,  anxious  smile  that  was 
not  without  its  tenderness. 

"  I'm  so  sure,"  she  said,  "  when  I'm  away 
from  you.  But  when  you're  here— oh,  I 
forget  all  I've  thought  of.  You  lay  your 
spell  upon  me." 

Ste.  Marie  gave  a  little  wordless  cry  Df  joy. 
He  caught  her  two  hands  in  his  and  held 
them  against  his  lips.  Again  that  great 
wave  of  tenderness  swept  her^almost  en- 
gulfing. But  when  it  had  ebbed,  she  sank 
back  once  more  in  her  chair,  and  she  with- 
drew her  hands  from  his  clasp. 

"  You  make  me  forget  too  much,"  she 
said.  "  I  think  you  make  me  forget  every- 
thing that  I  ought  to  remember.  Oh,  Ste. 
Marie,  have  I  any  right  to  think  of  love 
and  happiness  while  this  terrible  mystery  is 
upon  us  ?  While  we  don't  know  whether 
])Oor  Arthur  is  alive  or  dead  ?  You've  seen 
what  it  has  brought  my  grandfather  to.  It 
is  killing  him.  He  has  been  much  worse  in 
the  last  fortnight.  And  my  mother  is  hardly 
a  ghost  of  herself  in  these  days.  Ah,  it  is 
l)rutil  of  me  to  think  of  my  own  affairs — to 
dream  of  happiness  at  such  a  time."  She 
sniile^l  across  at  him  very  sadly. 

'•  You  see  what  you  have  brought  me 
to  !  "  she  said. 
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8te.  Marie  rose  to  his  feet.  If  Miss 
Beiiham,  absorbed  in  that  warfare  which 
raged  within  her,  had  momentarily  forgotten 
the  cloud  of  sorrow  under  which  her  house- 
hold lay,  so  much  the  more  had  he,  to  whom 
the  sorrow  was  less  intimate,  forgotten  it. 
But  he  was  ever  swift  to  sympathy,  Ste. 
Marie,  as  quick  as  a  woman  and  as  tender. 
He  could  not  thrust  his  love  upon  the  girl 
at  such  a  time  as  this.  He  turned  a  little 
away  from  her  and  so  remained  for  a  moment. 
A¥hen  he  faced  about  again,  the  flush  had 
gone  from  his  cheeks  and  the  lire  from  his 
eyes.     Only  tenderness  was  left  there. 

"  There  has  been  no  news  at  all  this 
week  ?  "  he  asked,  and  the  girl  shook  her 
head. 

"  None  !  None  !  Shall  we  ever  have 
news  of  him,  I  wonder  ?  Must  we  go  on 
always  and  never  know  ?  It  seems  to  me 
almost  incredible  that  anyone  could 
disappear  so  completely.  And  yet,  I  dare 
say,  many  people  have  done  it  before  and 
have  been  as  carefully  sought  for.  If  only 
I  could  believe  that  he  is  ahve  !  If  only  1 
could  beheve  that !  " 

"  I  believe  it,"  said  Ste.  Marie. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  you  say  that  to  cheer 
me.     You  have  no  reason  to  offer." 

"  Dead  bodies  very  seldom  disappear 
completely,"  said  he.  "  If  your  brother  died 
anywhere,  there  would  be  a  record  of  the 
death.  If  he  w^ere  accidentally  killed,  there 
would  be  a  record  of  that  too  ;  and,  of 
course,  you  are  having  all  such  records 
constantly  searched  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said.  "  Yes,  of  course. 
At  least,  I  suppose  so.  My  uncle  has  been 
directing  the  search.  Of  course,  he  would 
take  an  obvious  precaution  like  that." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Ste.  Marie.  "  Your 
uncle,  I  should  say,  is  an  unusually  careful 
man."     He  paused  a  moment  to  smile. 

"  He  makes  his  little  mistakes,  though.  I 
told  you  about  that  man,  O'Hara,  and  about 
how  sure  Captain  Stewart  was  that  the  name 

was  Powers.    Do  you  know "    Ste,  Marie 

Imd  been  Avalking  up  and  down  the  room, 
but  he  halted  to  face  her. 

"Do  you  know,  I  have  a  very  strong 
feeling  that  if  one  could  find  this  man  O'Hara, 
one  would  learn  something  about  what 
became  of  your  brother  ?  I  have  no  reason 
for  thinking  that,  but  I  feel  it." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  girl  doubtfully,  "  I  hardly 
think  that  could  be  so.  What  motive  could 
:he  man  have  for  harming  my  brother  ?  " 

"None,"  said  Ste.  Marie  ;  "  but  he  might 
have   an   excellent   motive  for   hiding   him 


away — kidnapping  him.  Is  that  the  word  ? 
Yes,  I  know,  you're  going  to  say  that  no 
demand  has  been  made  for  money,  and  that 
is  where  my  argument — if  I  can  call  it  an 
argument — is  weak.  But  the  fellow  may  be 
biding  his  time.  Anyhow,  I  should  like  to 
have  five  minutes  alone  with  him. 

"  ril  tell  you  another  thing.  It's  a  trifle 
and  it  may  be  of  no  consequence,  but  I  add 
it  to  my  vague  and — if  you  like — foohsh 
feeling  and  make  something  out  of  it.  I 
happened  some  days  ago  to  meet  at  the  Cafe 
de  Paris  a  man  who,  I  knew^,  used  to  know 
this  O'Hara.  He  was  not,  I  think,  a  friend 
of  his  at  all,  but  an  acquaintance.  I  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  O'Hara,  saying 
that  I  hadn't  seen  him  for  some  weeks. 
Well,  this  man  said  O'Hara  had  gone  away 
somewhere  a  couple  of  months  ago.  He 
didn't  seem  at  all  surprised,  for  it  appears 
the  Irishman — if  he  is  an  Irishman — is 
decidedly  a  haphazard  sort  of  person,  here  to- 
day, gone  to-morrow.  No,  the  man  wasn't 
surprised,  but  he  was  rather  angry,  because 
he  said  O'Hara  owed  him  some  money.  I 
said  I  thought  he  must  be  mistaken  about 
the  fellow's  absence,  because  I'd  seen  him  in 
the  street  within  the  month— on  the  evening 
of  our  dinner-party,  you  remember  ;  but  this 
man  was  very  sure  that  I  had  made  a  mistake. 
He  said  that  if  O'Hara  had  been  in  town,  he 
was  sure  to  have  known  it. 

"  Well,  the  point  is  here.  Your  brother 
disappears  at  a  certain  time.  At  the  same 
time  this  Irish  adventurer  disappears  too, 
and  your  brother  was  known  to  have  fre- 
quented the  Irishman's  company.  It  may 
be  only  a  coincidence,  but  I  can't  help 
feeling  that  there's  something  in  it." 

Miss  Ben  ham  was  sitting  up  straight  in 
her  chair  with  a  little  alert  frown. 

"  Have  you  spoken  of  this  to  my  uncle  ?  " 
she  demanded. 

"  Well—no,"  said  Ste.  Marie.  "  Not  the 
latter  part  of  it ;  that  is,  not  my  having 
heard  of  O'Hara's  disappearance.  In  the 
first  place,  I  learnt  of  that  only  three  days 
ago,  and  I  have  not  seen  Captain  Stewart 
since— I  rather  expected  to  find  him  here 
to-day  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  was  qm'te 
sure  that  he  would  only  laugh.  He  has 
laughed  at  me  two  or  three  times  for  sug- 
gesting that  this  Irishman  might  know 
something.  Captain  Stewart  is — not  easy 
to  convince,  you  know." 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  looking  away.  "  He's 
always  very  certain  tliat  he's  riglit.  Well, 
])erhaps  he  is  right.     Who  knows  ?  " 

She  gave  a  little  sob. 
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"'  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  "  shall  we  ever  have  my 
brother  back  ?  Shall  we  ever  see  him  a«:ain  ? 
It  is  breaking  my  heart,  Ste.  Marie,  and  it  is 
killing  my  grandfather  and,  I  think,  my 
mother  too  !     Oh,  can  nothing  be  done  ?  " 

Ste.  Marie  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
floor  before  her,  his  hands  clasped  behind 
his  back.  Wlien  she  had  finished  speaking, 
the  girl  saw  him  halt  beside  one  of  the 
windows,  and  after  a  moment  she  saw  his 
head  go  up  sharply  and  she  heard  him  give 
a  sudden  cry.  She  thought  he  had  seen 
something  from  the  window  which  had 
wrung  that  exclamation  from  him,  and  she 
asked — 

"What  is  it?"  But  abruptly  the  man 
turned  back  into  the  room  and  came  across 
to  where  she  sat.  It  seemed  to  her  that  his 
face  had  a  new  look,  a  very  strange  exalta- 
tion which  she  had  never  before  seen  there. 
He  said — 

"  Listen  !  I  do  not  know  if  anything  can 
be  done  that  has  not  been  done  already,  but 
if  there  is  anything,  I  shall  do  it,  you  may 
be  sure." 

"  You,  Ste.  Marie  ?  "  she  cried  in  a  sharp 
voice.     "  You  ?  " 

"And  why  not  I  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Oh,  my  friend,"  said  she,  "you  could  do 
nothing.  You  wouldn't  know  where  to  turn, 
how  to  set  to  work.  Remember  that  a  score 
of  men  who  are  skilled  in  this  kind  of  thing 
have  been  searching  for  two  months.  What 
could  you  do  that  they  haven't  done  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  queen,"  said  Ste. 
Marie  ;  "  but  I  shall  do  what  I  can.     Who 


knows 


Sometimes  the  fool  who  rushes  in 


where  angels  have  feared  to  tread  succeeds 
where  they  have  failed. 

"  Ob,  let  me  do  this  !  "  he  cried  out. 
"  Let  me  do  it,  for  both  our  sakes,  for  yours 
and  for  mine.  It  is  for  your  sake  most.  I 
swear  that !  It  is  to  set  you  at  peace  again, 
bring  back  the  liappiness  you  have  lost. 
But  it  is  for  my  sake  too,  a  little.  It  will  be 
a  test  of  me,  a  trial.  If  I  can  succeed  here 
wdiere  so  many  have  failed,  if  I  can  bring 
back  your  brother  to  you — or  at  least  dis- 
cover what  has  become  of  him — I  shall  be 
able  to  come  to  you  witli  less  shame  for  my 
— un  worthiness." 

He  looked  down  upon  her  with  eager, 
burning  eyes,  and  after  a  little  tlie  girl  rose 
to  face  him.  She  was  very  white  and  she 
stared  at  him  silently. 

"  When  I  came  to  you  to-day,"  he  went 
on,  "I  knew  that  I  had  nothinsr  to  offer  you 
but  my  faithful  love  and  my  life,  which  has 
ijeeij.  a  life  without  vj^lue.     Jii  exchange  for 


that  I  asked  too  much.  I  knew  it  and  you 
knew  it  too.  I  know  well  enough  what  sort 
of  man  you  ought  to  marry,  and  what  a 
brilliant  career  you  could  make  for  yourself 
in  the  proper  place — what  great  influence 
you  could  wield.  But  I  asked  you  to  give 
that  all  up,  and  I  hadn't  anything  to  offer  in 
its  place — nothing  but  love. 

"  My  queen,  give  me  a  chance  now  to  offer 
yon  more  !  If  I  can  bring  back  your  brother 
or  news  of  him,  I  can  come  to  you  without 
shame  and  ask  you  to  marry  me,  because  if  I 
can  succeed  in  that,  you  will  know  that  I  can 
succeed  in  other  things.  You  will  be  able 
to  trust  me.  You'll  know  that  I  can  climb. 
It  shall  be  a  sort  of  symbol.     Let  me  go  !  " 

The  girl  broke  into  a  sort  of  sobbing 
laughter. 

"  Oh,  divine  madman  !  "  she  cried.  "  Are 
you  all  mad,  you  Ste.  Maries,  that  you  must 
be  forever  leading  forlorn  hopes  ?  Oh,  how 
you  are,  after  all,  a  Ste.  Marie  !  Now  at 
last  I  know  why  one  cannot  but  love  you. 
You're  the  knight  of  old.  You're  chivalry 
come  down  to  us.  You're  a  ghost  out  of 
the  past  when  men  rode  in  armour  with  pure 
hearts  seeking  the  Great  Adventure. 

"  Oh,  my  friend,"  she  said,  "  be  wise  ! 
Give  this  up  in  time.  It  is  a  beautiful 
thought,  and  I  love  you  for  it,  but  it  is 
madness — yes,  yes,  a  sweet  madness,  but 
madness  nevertheless  !  What  possible  chance 
would  you  have  of  success  ?  And  think  ! 
Think  how  failure  would  hurt  you — and  me  ! 
You  must  not  do  it,  Ste.  Marie." 

"Failure  will  never  hurt  me,  my. queen," 
said  he  ;  "  because  there  are  no  hurts  in  the 
grave,  and  I  shall  never  give  over  searching 
until  I  succeed  or  until  I  am  dead."  His 
face  was  uplifted,  and  there  was  a  sort  of 
splendid  fervour  upon  it.  It  was  as  if  it 
shone.  The  girl  stared  at  him  dumbly. 
She  began  to  realise  that  the  knightly  spirit 
of  those  gallant,  long-dead  gentlemen  was 
indeed  descended  upon  the  last  of  their 
house,  that  he  burned  with  the  same  pure  fire 
which  had  long  ago  lighted  them  through 
quest  and  adventure,  and  she  was  a  little 
afraid,  with  an  almost  superstitious  fear. 

She  put  out  her  hands  upon  the  man's 
shoulders,  and  she  moved  a  little  closer  to 
him,  holding  him. 

"  Oh,  madness  !  madness  ! "  she  said, 
watching  his  face. 

"  Let  me  do  it  ! "  said  Ste.  Marie. 

And  after  a  silence  that  seemed  to  endure 
for  a  long  time,  she  sighed,  shaking  her  head, 
and  said  she — 

"  Oh,  mj  friend,  there  is  no  strength  in 


'lie  tiiriie<I  and  went  out  of  the  room." 
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me  to  stop  jou.  I  think  we  are  both  a  httle 
mad,  and  I  know  that  you  are  very  mad, 
but  I  cannot  say  '  No.'  You  seem  to  have 
come  out  of  another  century  to  take  up  this 
quest.  How  can  I  prevent  you  ?  But  hsten 
to  one  thing.  If  I  accept  this  sacrifice,  if  I 
let  you  give  your  time  and  your  strength  to 
this  almost  hopeless  attempt,  it  must  be 
understood  that  it  is  to  be  within  certain 
limits.  I  will  not  accept  any  indefinite  thing. 
You  may  give  your  efforts  to  trying  to  find 
ti-ace  of  my  brother  for  a  month,  if  you  like, 
or  for  three  months  or  six,  or  even  a  year, 
Lnit  not  for  more  than  that.  If  he  is  not 
found  in  a  year's  time,  we  shall  know  that  — 
we  shall  know  that  he  is  dead,  and  that — 
further  search  is  useless.     I  cannot  say  how 

I Oh,  Ste.  Marie,  Ste.  Marie,  this  is  a 

proof  of  you  indeed  !  And  I  have  called 
you  idle  !  I  have  said  hard  things  of  you. 
It  is  very  bitter  to  me  to  think  that  I  have 
said  those  things." 

"  They  were  true,  my  queen,"  said  he, 
smiling.  **  They  were  quite  true.  It  is  for 
me  to  prove  now  that  they  shall  be  true  no 
longer."  He  took  the  girl's  hand  in  his 
rather  ceremoniously,  and  bent  his  liead  and 
kissed  it.  As  he  did  so  he  was  aware  that 
she  stirred,  all  at  once,  uneasily,  and  when 
he  had  raised  his  head,  he  looked  at  her  in 
question. 

"  I  thought  someone  was  coming  into  the 
room,"  she  explained,  looking  beyond  him. 
"  I  thought  someone  started  to  come  in 
between  the  portieres  yonder.  It  must  have 
been  a  servant." 

"  Then  it  is  understood,"  said  Ste.  Marie. 
"  To  bring  you  back  your  happiness  and  to 
prove  myself  in  some  way  worthy  of  your 
love,  I  am  to  devote  myself  with  all  my 
effort  and  all  my  strength  to  finding  your 
brother  or  some  trace  of  him,  and  until  I 
succeed  I  will  not  see  your  face  again,  my 
queen." 

"  Oh,  that  !  "  she  cried,  "  that  too  ?  " 

"I  will  not  see  you,"  said  he,  "  until  I 
bring  you  news  of  him,  or  until  my  year  is 
passed  and  I  have  failed  utterly.  I  know^ 
wliat  risk  I  run.  If  I  fail,  I  lose  you.  That 
is  understood  too.     But  if  I  succeed " 

"  Then  ?  "  she  said,  breathing  quickly. 
''  Then  ? " 


"  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  come  to  you  and 
I  shall  feel  no  shame  in  asking  you  to  marry 
me,  because  then  you  will  know  that  there  is 
in  me  some  little  worthiness,  and  that  in  our 
lives  together  you  need  not  be  buried  in 
obscurity — lost  to  the  world." 

"  I  cannot  find  any  words  to  say,"  said 
she.  "  I  am  feeling  just  now  very  humble 
and  very  ashamed.  It  seems  that  I  haven't 
known  you  at  all.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  ashamed." 
The  girl's  face,  habitually  so  cool  and 
composed,  was  flushed  with  a  beautiful  flush, 
and  it  had  softened  and  it  seemed  to  quiver 
between  a  smile  and  a  tear.  With  a  swift 
movement  she  leant  close  to  him,  holding 
by  his  shoulder,  and  for  an  instant  her 
cheek  was  against  his.  She  whispered  to 
him— 

"  Oh,  find  him  quickly,  my  dear  !  Find 
him  quickly,  and  come  back  to  me  !  " 

Ste.  Marie  l)egan  to  tremble,  and  she 
stood  away  from  him.  Once  he  looked  up, 
but  the  flush  was  gone  from  Miss  Benham's 
cheeks  and  she  was  pale  again.  She  stood 
with  her  hands  tight  clasped  over  her 
breast. 

So  he  bowed  to  her  very  low,  and  turned 
and  went  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the 
house. 

So  quickly  did  he  move  at  this  last  that 
a  man  who  had  been  for  some  moments 
standing  just  outside  the  portieres  of  the 
doorway  had  barely  time  to  step  aside  into 
the  shadows  of  the  dim  hall.  As  it  was, 
Ste.  Marie  in  a  more  normal  moment  must 
have  seen  that  the  man  was  there,  but  his 
eyes  were  blind  and  he  saw  nothing.  He 
groped  for  his  hat  and  stick  as  if  the  place 
were  a  place  of  gloom,  and,  because  the 
footman  who  should  have  been  at  the  door 
was  in  regions  unknown,  he  let  himself  out 
and  so  went  away. 

Then  the  man  who  stood  apart  in  the 
shadows  crossed  the  hall  to  a  small  room 
which  was  furnished  as  a  library  but  not 
often  used.  He  closed  the  door  behind  him 
and  went  to  one  of  the  windows  which  gave 
upon  the  street.  And  he  stood  there  for  a 
long  time  drawing  absurd  invisible  pictures 
upon  the  glass  witli  one  finger,  and  staring 
thoughtfully  out  into  the  late  June  after- 
noon. 


{To  be  confinued.) 
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The  Hungarian  Peasant  Farmer. 


By  baroness    ORCZY. 

Photograplis  rpproduced  hy  permission  of  P/^ofessor  A.  J.  Krolopp,  representing  the 
Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


I  SHOULD  have  called  him  peasant  pro- 
prietor, for,  properly  speaking,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  Hungarian  farmer 
in  the  English  acceptance  of  the  term. 

Estates  in  Hungary  are  of  very  large 
dimensions,  and  are  farmed  in  their  entirety 
by  the  seigneur  or  lord  who  owns  them.  No 
portions  of  them  are  ever  let — on  lease  or 
otherwise — at  fixed  rentals. 

To  understand  thoroughly,  however,  the 
position  of  the  modern  Magyar  peasant  pro- 
prietor, it  is  necessary  to  throw  a  brief  glance 
into  his  past  history. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
peasantry — i.e.,  the  rural  population  of  the 
country — was  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
seigneur  who  owned  the  land,  descendants, 
all  of  them,  of  the  ancient  Magyar  families. 
The  word  "  serf,"  which  naturally  springs  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  in  connection  with 
this  fact,  is  not,  however,  strictly  applicable 
to  the  then  condition  of  the"  Hungarian 
peasant. 

The  house  he  lived  in  certainly  belonged 
to  his  lord,  who  also  gave  him  and  his  entire 
family  food  and  clothing,  looked  after  them 
when  they  were  sick,  and  saw  to  their  being 
baptised,    married,  and    buried,  all    in   due 
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course.  In  exchange  for  this,  the  labour  of 
their  hands  belonged  to  the  seigneur — men 
and  women  alike  had  to  work  for  him, 
according  as  he  required  their  services,  and, 
strictly  speaking,  the  peasant  was  in  bond- 
age to  this  extent,  that  he  could  not  leave 
tiie  homestead  provided  for  him  by  his  lord, 
nor  his  native  village,  for  he  and  his  family 
wonld  liave  starved  elsewhere.  There  was, 
under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  no  de- 
mand for  hired  labour,  and  the  Flungarian 
peasant  has  always  been  totally  unfit  by 
nature  and  temperament  for  any  kind  of 
commercial  pursuits. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  free  enough  to 
go,  his  daughter  was  at  liberty  to  marry 
whom  she  pleased,  there  was  nothing  here  of 
the  brutality  and  degradation  of  that  semi- 
slavery  which  in  Eastern  Europe  was  termed 
serfdom. 

But  this  old  order  of  things  changed 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  tlie  State  compulsorily  bought 
up  the  villages  from  the  seigneurs  who 
owned  them. 

They  were  then  villages  only  in  name, 
rows  of  cottages  extending  in  single  file  on 
each  side  of  the  country  roads  :  the  State 
now  organised  them  into  Communes,  with  a 
rural  mayor  at  the  liead  of  aifairs,  to  act  as 
magistrate  and  registrar  when  required  ;    it 
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also  took  dver  tlie  roads,  and  subsequently 
built  the  schools. 

The  cottages  thus  acquired  by  the  State 
were  given  freehold  to  the  peasantry  who 
dwelt  in  them.  The  Hungarian  peasant  pays 
no  rent,  he  owns  the  house  in  which  he  lives, 
but  he  pays  taxes  to  the  Government,  who 
gives  him  the  house. 

And  taxes  mean  money. 

Up  to  this  time  the  peasant  had  had  no 
use  for  coin  of  the  realm.  He  received  every- 
thing from  his  lord,  in  exchange  for  tlie 
work  of  his  hands. 

Now  he  was  free,  his  time  was  his  own,  he 
was  absolutely  independent,  but  twice  a  year 
the  mayor  collected  taxes  from  him  on  behalf 


Within  a  very  few  years  of  their  emancipa- 
tion there  was  already  such  a  thing  as  a  rich 
peasant  and  a  poor  one — i.e.,  one  who  had 
savings  at  the  local  savings-bank,  and  one 
who  .had  none. 

Then  there  was  gradually  developed  in  the 
entire  Magyar  peasantry  tliat  wonderful, 
inalienable  characteristic  which  is  its  chief 
feature  to-day  :  and  that  is  an  ardent,  ol)sti- 
nate  desire  to  own  a  bit  of  land. 

They  were  still  hired  labourers  all  of 
them.  The  seigneurs  either  farmed  their 
own  estates  or  let  them  in  their  entirety. 
Farming  on  a  small  scale  would  never  pay 
iu  a  country  where  corn  grown  on  enormous 
tracts,  and    liorses  bred   in  large  quantities 


tm>ou(;hing   \v[Tif    oxkx. 


of  the  Government,  who  had  done  so  mucli 
for  him. 

The  lord,  on  the  other  hand,  still  needed 
hands  to  work  on  his  estate,  and  the  same 
peasant,  whose  work  was  paid  for  by  shelter, 
food,  and  clothing,  now  became  a  hired 
labourer  with  a  monthly  wage  paid  in  coin. 

The  evolution  after  that  was  only  what 
could  be  expected  ;  capabilities  and  tempera- 
ment very  soon  began  to  assert  themselves. 
The  natural  differences  of  character  varied 
the  conditions  of  all  these  people,  who  had 
started  their  new  life  on  exactly  the  same 
economic  basis. 

The  intelhgent  labourer  commanded  higher 
wages  than  the  lout,  the  thrifty  housewife 
put  a  few  coppers  by,  where  her  neighboui* 
barely    eked    out    her    husband's    pittance. 


for  miUtary  purposes,  are  the  chief  sources 
of  revenue. 

In  spite  of  his  savings  in  the  local  agrarian 
l)ank,  even  the  richest  peasant  had  not 
sufficient  substance  to  take  over  the  lease  of 
an  estate  of  five  or  six  thousand  acres.  Nor 
would  he  have  cared  to  do  so.  The  Magyar 
peasant  wanted  to  otmi  land,  not  to  pay  rent 
for  it. 

It  is  within  the  last  ten  years  that  a  new 
phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  agrarian  popu- 
lation of  the  country  has  taken  place.  The 
agrarian  banks,  realising  the  intense  desire  of 
the  peasant  for  actual  ownership  of  the  land, 
together  with  his  want  of  substance  to  buy  the 
large  estates  which  occasionally  come  into  the 
market,  devised  the  system,  which  at  the 
present  moment  is  called  farzellirung . 
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Tt  is  simple  enough.  A  seignenr  desires 
to  sell  his  estate,  the  Jew  middleman — for 
initiative  and  enterprise  in  Eastern  Europe 
always  come  from  the  JeAvs — finds  out  the 


A     PEASANT     WAGGON. 

lowest  price  which  the  owner  will  take.  The 
local  agrarian  bank — backed  by  one  or 
more  important  banks  from  the  capital — 
buys  the  four  or  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
acres  in  the  market, 
money  down,  cuts 
them  np  into  small 
portions  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred 
acres, and  sells  these 
small  holdings  to 
the  peasants. 

Not  oidy  that  : 
the  benevolent 
agrarian  bank  goes 
one  better,  for  the 
wealth  of  the  peas- 
ants consists  at  best 
but  of  a  few  savings, 
so  the  same  bank 
which  is  now  selling 
off  the  land  lends  to 
the  purchaser  the 
money  with  which 
to  buy  it,  and  thus 
becomes  seller  and 
mortgagee  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

The  peasant, 
eager  to  possess, 
will  pay  almost  any 
price  for  the  land 
he  wants,  more  especially  as  he  only  pays  for 
it  on  paper.  And,  strangely  enough,  he 
niakes  his  small  holding  pay. 

He  hires  no  labour,  breeds  no  cattle,  nor 


does  he  keep  an  overseer  or  buy  expensive 
machinery.  He  works  his  own  land  him- 
self, and  harnesses  his  wife  and  daughteri, 
to  the  plough  if  necessary. 

The  family  do  the 
1  entire  work  of  the 
j  farm,  and  when  har- 
vest is  over,  the  local 
Jewish  trader  buys 
his  surplus  produce 
from  the  fai-mer : 
with  the  ready 
money  thus  re- 
ceived the  latter 
pays  the  interest  to 
the  bank.  Otherwise 
he  has  pi'actically  no 
need  of  money. 

As  the  actual 
village  is  probably 
some  distance  fiom 
his  new^  holding, 
he  builds  himself 
a  house  on  his  small  property,  buying  for 
a  few  coppers  the  mud  bricks  which  ai'e 
baked  in  the  sun  by  the  gypsies.  He  and 
his    sons    and    daughters    then    build    the 
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house,  thatch  it  with  last  year's  straw, 
whitewash  it,  ornament  it  all  around  with 
a  decorative  frieze  of  brilliant  colours,  and 
make    the    necessarv    furniture    from    the 
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acacia  wood,  which  can  he  hough t  locally, 
very  cheaply. 

All  Hungarian  cottages  are  huilt  on  the 
same  pattern  :  oblong  in  shape,  with  a 
thatched  roof,  and  a  rough  verandah  sup- 
ported on  two  or  three  beams,  to  shelter  one 
side  of  the  house  from  the  grilling  sun. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  three  rooms. 
One  in  the  centre,  with  an  enormous  hearth 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  wall  which  faces 
yon  as  you  enter.  This  serves  for  cooking  and 
washing  purposes,  and  also  for  warming  the 
rooms  on  either  side.  The  other  two  rooms  are 
bedrooms,  one  for  best,  the  other  for  daily  use. 

If  the  peasant  is  rich  and  prosperous,  these 
three  rooms  are  perhaps  a  little  larger,  a  little 
loftier  than  those  of  his  poorer  neighbour. 
But  that  is  the  only  difference  between  rich 
and  poor. 


Practically  all  the  year  round,  the  peasant 
proprietor  and  his  family  work  their  bit  of 
land  for  all  it  i s  worth .  The  y o  un  ger  ch i  Idre 1 1 
are  out  all  day  driving  their  flocks  of  geese  or 
their  few  pigs.  All  the  efforts  of  the  (lovern- 
ment  have  been  unavailing  to  force  these 
people  to  send  their  children  regnlarly  to 
school. 

"  Who  would  look  after  the  geese  and 
pigs  ?  "  is  the  Hungarian  peasant's  unanswer- 
able argument,  "  if  the  young  ones  are  to  go 
to  school  ?  " 

The  State  would  be  compelled  to  build 
huge  prisons,  in  wdiich  the  entire  rural  popu- 
lation of  Central  Hungary  would  have  to  be 
locked  np,  if  it  seriously  meant  to  enforce 
compulsory  education. 

Sunday  alone  is  the  great  day  of  rest.  The 
w^hole  family  begins  by  having  a  grand  wash. 
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In  the  best  bedroom  are  three  or  four, 
sometimes  more  beds,  heaped  up  to  the 
ceiling  with  downy  plumeaus  and  pillows 
encased  in  snow-white,  home-woven  linen. 
This  room  is  never  used,  save  by  bride  and 
bridegroom  on  their  first  home-coming. 
Otherwise,  it  is  the  abode  of  the  more 
precious  poultry.  The  turkeys  and  Orpington 
hens  lay  and  hatch  their  eggs  in  the  best  beds. 

The  family  sleep  in  the  second  bedroom, 
on  benches,  which  run  round  the  walls,  and, 
perhaps,  there  will  be  a  couple  of  bedsteads 
for  the  older  members  of  the  household. 

The  Hungarian  peasant  does  not  take  off 
his  clothes  for  the  night.  The  men  curled 
up  in  their  huge  sheepskin  mantles,  the 
women  wrapped  in  coarse,  woollen  blankets, 
take  the  necessary  rest  after  the  day's  toil, 
but  that  is  all.  All  round  them  sleep  the 
geese  and  goslings  which  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  occupy  the  best  bedroom. 


There  is  a  well  outside  and  a  pump.  Vigor- 
ous scrubbing  does  the  rest. 

Then  everybody  goes  to  Mass,  and  this 
without  any  exception  whatever,  save  the 
actual  bedridden.  At  Arokszallas,  which  is  a 
typical  Magyar  township,  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  number  of  peasant  holdings, 
every  one  of  the  fourteen  thousand  parish- 
ioners, except  the  children  under  ten,  goes  to 
confession  and  Holy  Connnunion  at  Easter 
time.  The  priest — usually  himself  recruited 
from  the  peasant  class — has  tw^o  coadjutors, 
and  together  they  attend  to  the  very  simple 
spiritual  wants  of  their  flock. 

Mass  on  Sundays  in  a  Hungarian  village 
church  is  a  sight  to  see.  The  women  on  one 
side,  the  men  on  the  other,  ranged  according 
to  age.  The  old  women  at  the  back,  in  dark 
bodices  and  petticoats,  and  with  a  black  silk 
kerchief  tied  round  their  heads,  then  the 
younger  matrons  in  gayer  colours,  with  bright 
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yellow  or  blue  bordered  kerchiefs.  In  front 
of  these,  again,  the  unmarried  girls.  Thej 
wear  no  kerchiefs  on  their  heads,  their  hair  is 
tightly  plaited  and  made  into  a  small  knob  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  dragged  away  from 
the  forehead,  leaving  to  the  face  a  decidedly 
Chinese  type  of  countenance. 

Beyond  again,  close  to  the  chancel  rails, 
kneel  the  younger  girls  ;  the  little  ones  have 
to  find  room  in  the  chancel,  and  the  tiny  ones 
right  beliind  the  altar. 

All  the  women  wear  innumerable  petticoats, 
one  heaped  over  the  other  ;  the  rich  peasant 
proprietor's  wife  is  distinguished  by  the 
greater  multitude  of  petticoats  which  she  ties 
round  her  waist.     And  wiien  everyone  kneels 


consisting  of  a  slow,  dreamy  movement  called 
lasm,  a  sort  of  rhythmic  motion  of  the 
body,  soon  followed  by  the  mad  whirl  or 
cmrdas  proper.  Brahms  with  his  immortal 
''  Hungarian  dances "  has  made  the  music 
familiar  to  European  and  American  ears. 

For  houLS  the  young  people  will  dance, 
while  the  gypsies  scrape  their  liddles,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  clarionet  and  of  the 
wonderful  czimhalom  which  is  an  essenti- 
ally 'national  instrument;  it  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  huge  zither,  and  played  with 
a  small  wadded  hammer. 

When  the  young  people  are  resting  from 
their  wild  dancing,  the  band  plays  some  of 
those  exquisite  Hungarian  melodies,  full  of 
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down  at  a  given  solemn  moment  on  the  flag- 
stones of  the  churcli,  the  many-hued  petticoats 
bulge  out  like  a  number  of  fantastic  bells. 

The  men,  in  the  same  order  according  to 
age,  occupy  the  other  side  of  the  cluirch,  also 
the  vestry  and  the  organ-loft. 

A  deep  religious  feeling  is  a  special 
characteristic  of  the  Magyar  peasant,  also 
his  reverence  for  and  belief  in  the  great 
wisdom  of  his  priest. 

That  same  priest  will  tell  you  that  his 
people  are  "  good  children  " — a  little  quarrel- 
some, perhaps,  quick  to  take  offence  and  to 
resent  it,  but  as  honest  as  the  day. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  the  young  people 
dance  the  csardas  in  the  big  village  barti, 
or,  in  the  summer,  in  one  of  the  cottage  yards. 
It  is  the  national  dance,  akin  to  none,  and 


poetry  and  gentle  melancholy,  which  are  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  Magyar  peasant.  The 
rich  peasant-proprietor,  together  with  his 
poorer  colleague,  will  sit  for  hours  gently 
humming  the  words  of  the  ditty,  as  the  gypsies 
continue  to  play  indefatigably. 

That  great  love  for  music  and  dancing  is  in- 
herent in  every  Hungarian  peasant,  together 
with  the  love  he  has  for  the  actual  soil  which 
he  tills.  Beyond  that,  he  holds  wheat,  the  great 
product  of  that  rich  soil,  as  a  sort  of  fetish. 

Tiszta  biiza  (pure  corn)  are  words  only 
to  be  spoken  reverentially,  when  passing  a 
field  of  waving  corn,  gently  stirred  by  the 
breeze  and  ripening  in  the  sun.  Every  other 
product  of  this  wonderfully  fruitful  country 
the  Hungarian  peasant  holds  in  sublime 
contempt. 
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Y  friend,  James 
Foxtoii  Maee,  was 
admitted  a  solici- 
tor. He  was  mana- 
ge rial  ly  employed 
by  the  firm  to 
wiiicli  in  previous 
years  be  bad  been 
articled.  Higgs, 
Petwortb,  and 
Higgs  enjoy  tbe 
cleanest  of  reputations  and  tbe  dirtiest  of 
offices  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Tbey  are  a 
very  solid  firm,  and  James  bad  a  sure  and 
certain  bope  of  being  taken  in  as  a  partner. 
"  Wben  poor  old  Higgs  is  called  to  bis 
rest/'  was  tbe  way  Petwortb  put  it. 

"  Wben  poor  dear  old  Petwortli  is  no 
longer  Avitb  us,"  was  wbat  Higgs  said. 

James  bad  only  to  wait.  He  tilled  in  tbe 
cime  by  falling  in  love  witb  Yiola  Les^ing. 
Tbe  affair  was  rapid  and  tempestuous.  He 
proposed  and  was  accepted  immediately. 
He  was  to  be  married  in  tbree  months. 
Daring  those  three  months  be  ceased  to  be 
fit  for  masculine  society. 

He  seemed  to  think  that  no  one  bad  ever 
been  engaged  before,  and  that  be,  personally, 
witb  some  assistance  from  Miss  Lessing, 
bad  invented  marriage.  Many  men  get 
similar  ideas  at  such  times  ;  a  baseless  con- 
viction that  they  are  quite  extraordinary 
comes  over  them  and,  as  I  say,  renders  them 
unfit  for  masculine  society. 

It  is  a  merciful  dispensation  that  tbey  do 
not  seek  masculine  society,  or  any  society 
but  a  deux.  Still,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
call  James's  attention  to  tbe  marriage  adver- 
tisements in  tbe  morning  papers,  and  to 
remind  him  that  these  appeared  with  fair 
regularity. 

James  also  developed  nerves.  In  his  office 
he  may  have  been  as  shrewd  and  self-reliant 
as  ever  ;  he  may  have  been  as  sound  on  the 
subject  of  *'all  that  messuage  and  tene- 
ment," and  wise  in  the  conduct  of  cases  ; 
but  outside  the  office  he  became  a  child. 
He  worried  himself  about  his  wedding, 
and  he  worried  his  best  man  about  it   to 
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such  an  extent  that  the  poor  fellow  told 
me  that  be  bad  some  thoughts  of  turning 
it  into  a  funeral.  James  hesitated  and 
vacillated  over  tbe  least  important  details. 
He  went  bleating  for  advice  to  everybody 
about  anything. 

His  friends  were  patient,  knowing  that  in 
six  months  be  would  be  normal  again.  But 
we  were — if  I  may  speak  for  the  others — 
somewhat  sick  of  James. 

Consequently,  when  I  had  settled  down  to 
the  evening  papers,  tea,  and  possibly  sleep, 
at  tbe  club  one  afternoon,  I  was  annoyed  to 
see  James  bearing  down  on  me. 

"  Go  away,  James  !  "  I  said  :  "  this  is  no 
place  for  the  ecstatic  and  domestic.  Go  and 
buy  fenders  I  " 

'•  Don't  be  an  ass  !  "  said  James,  smiling 
feebly.  "  Tbe  fact  is  that  a  most  annoying 
and  troublesome  thing  has  happened,  and  1 
should  like  your  opinion  about  it." 

'*  Tlie  last  time  yon  consulted  me,"  I  said 
wearily.  **  it  was  about  your  clothes— which  is 
in  itself  a  sign  of  dementia  and  loss  of  will- 
power.    But  go  on." 

''  Well,  it's  about  old  Higgs.    Know  him  ?" 

"  Your  senior  partner  ?     No." 

"  He's  not  a  bad  chap  in  some  ways.  We 
are  always  perfectly  civil  to  one  another,  and 
I  dine  at  bis  bouse  once  or  twice  a  year. 
But  he's  distinctly  toucny,  and  we've  not 
always  quite  agreed.  An  old  lawyer  doesn't 
like  to  be  shown  that  he's  in  tbe  wrong  by  a 
young  lawyer — and  that's  bad  to  happen 
now  and  again.  We  are  not  intimate,  you 
understand  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  so  far  the  problem  presents  no 
difficulties." 

"  You  wait  a  bit.  I  bad  never  expected 
old  Higgs  to  send  us  a  wedding  present. 
Tbe  association  is  almost  entirely  a  business 
one,  and  although  Higgs  isn't  mean  exactly, 
he  doesn't  much  like  spending  money.  But 
yesterday  a  parcel  arrived  by  registered  post. 
Inside  there  was  Higgs's  card,  and  a  jewel- 
case." 

"  Get  on  to  the  important  point.  What 
was  in  the  jewel-case  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  You  could  see  by  tbe  velvet 
and  padding  stuff  that  it  was  meant  to  bold 
a  necklace.  But  there  was  no  necklace  there. 
What's  one  to  make  of  it  ?  " 
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"  Had  the  packet  been  tampered  with  ?  " 
"  Not  a  bit.     Every  seal   was   unbroken. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  what  Fm  to  do." 
"  Write  and  tell  him  about  it,  of  course." 
"  I  couldn't  possibly  do  that,"  said  James. 
'•  Why  not  ?  " 
James  took  a  seat  on  the  couch  by  my 


"  '  Higgs  wants  that  glass  table  opened.' ' 

side  and  dropped  his  voice  to  a  mysterious 
tone.  "  There  was  a  chap  once,"  he  said, 
"  who  wanted  to  seem  to  give  an  expensive 
present,  but  not  to  pay  much  for  it.  In  a 
curiosity  shop  he  found  a  Chinese  porcelain 
thing  that  had  been  broken  all  to  shivers. 
Before  it  was  broken  it  was  worth  thirty 
guineas.     He  bought  the  bits  for  sixpence 


and  had  them  sent  to  the  bride's  house, 
knowing  that  she  would  think  the  thing  had 
been  broken  in  transit.  He  was  checkmated 
of  course,  because  the  people  at  the  shop 
wrapped  each  bit  in  a  separate  piece  of 
paper." 

*'  Very  old  story.       But  what's  it  got  to 
do  with  it  ?  " 

"  It's  obvious.  This  is  a 
similar  thing.  Higgs  told 
the  jeweller  to  send  me  the 
empty  case  by  post,  and  his 
card  with  it.  He  supposed 
that  I  would  think  that  the 
necklace  had  been  stolen  in 
tlie  post,  and  that  I  should 
be  too  delicate  to  mention  it. 
You  see,  if  it  had  been  sent 
by  ordinary  post— which  was 
the  way  he  supposed  the 
jeweller  would  send  an 
empty  case — the  Post  Office 
would  not  be  responsible, 
and  to  mention  that  no 
necklace  had  arrived  would 
practically  be  asking  him  to 
replace  it.  But  the  jeweller 
has  checkmated  him  by 
sending  it  sealed  and  regis- 
tered :  it  couldn't  have  been 
stolen." 

"  What  a  nasty,  suspicious 

mind  you  have  got,  James  !  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.     If  any- 

'  ^:  body  had   told   me  a  week 

; ,    i  ago  that  old  Higgs  would  be 

guilty  of  a  trick  like  that,  I 

i  should  have  laughed  at  him. 

But  what  else  can  I  think  ? 

The  case  arrives  empty,  in  a 

way   which   shows    that    its 

contents  were  not  stolen  in 

transit.     Therefore  it  never 

had  any  contents.   There's  no 

other  explanation  possible." 

"  Rubbish  I    It  was  stolen 

in   the   post.     These   clever 

thieves  might  fake  the  seals 

somehow.     Just  sit  down  at 

that  table  and  write  to  Higgs 

at   once,    and   tell   him   the 

case  arrived  empty." 

"  Why  should  the  thieves  send  on  the 
emptv  case  ?  " 

"  To  keep  the  Post  Office  authorities  from 
discovering  tliat  a  registered  parcel  was 
missing,  and  give  them  time  to  get  away,  or 
they  might  have  done  it  out  of  a  diaboHcal 
kind  of  humour  that  they  display  sometimes." 
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"  All  I  "  said  James.  "  I  rather  wish  I'd 
tliought  of  that.  However,  I  feel  so  absoutelj 
certain  of  my  own  view  that  last  night  I  did 
— well,  I  did  w^hat  I  thought  to  be  the  tactful 
thing." 

"  Go  on,"  I  said.    "  Let's  hear  the  worst." 

"  I  decided  that  I'd  found  Higgs  out,  but 
that  I  mustn't  let  him  know  that  I'd  found 
him.  You  see,  the  old  man  is  at  present 
my  employer,  and  will  probably  be  my 
partner.  His  trick  amounted  only  to  obtain- 
ing a  little  guarantee  under  false  pretences, 
and  in  business  he's  as  straight  as  possible. 
So  I  wrote  just  the  letter  that  I  should  have 
written  if  I  had  really  believed  that  the 
necklace  had  been  stolen  in  transit.  I 
thanked  him  for  the  charming  necklace,  and 
said  how  much  Viola  liked  it. 

"  I  see.  So  wdien  you  say  you  want  my 
advice,  w^iat  you  really  mean  is  that  you've 
already  done  the  wrong  thing,  and  want  me 
to  be  fool  enough  to  say  that  it  was  right. 
However,  you're  in  for  it  now,  my  boy." 

"  How  ? " 

"  The  necklace  was  stolen,  of  course,  and 
you  have  told  Higgs  that  it  wasn't.  He'll 
look  for  it  wdien  the  presents  are  displayed 
at  your  reception.  He'll  expect  your  wife  to 
wear  it  when  you  dine  at  his  house.  You'll 
make  one  lying  excuse  after  another,  and  in 
the  end  you'll  be  found  out." 

"  But  if  he  never  sent  the  necklace,  it'll 
be  all  right.  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
he's  a  marvel  at  economy — never  cuts  a  bit 
of  string,  but  always  unties  the  knots.  And 
he  never  liked  me.  Yes,  it's  pretty  certain 
he  sent  the  case  empty." 

''  On  the  contrary,  my  friend.  He  sent 
the  necklace  and  it  was  stolen.  And  a 
pretty  idiot  you've  made  of  yourself,  and 
the  dickens  of  a  mess  you've  got  into  !  " 

James  got  rather  fretful.  "  Well,  I  must 
think  what  to  do.  It's  no  good  consulting 
you.  You  never  seem  to  be  able  to  suggest 
anything." 

***** 

At  the  wedding  reception  Higgs's  empty 
case  formed  part  of  the  contents  of  a  locked 
show-table.  The  case  w^as  closed,  but  not 
fastened. 

Higfifs  remarked  it  and  was  not  pleased. 

"Those  pearls  of  mine  weren't  fit  to  be 
seen,  eh  ?  "  he  said  to  James. 

"  I'm  more  annoyed  about  it  than  I  can 
say,"  said  James,  wdio  had  prepared  himself 
for  all  possibilities.  "Someone  knocked 
against  the  table,  and  that  jerked  the  lid  of 
the  case  down.  I  must  find  out  who's  got 
the  key  of  the  table  and  have  it  put  right. 


My  wife  adores  pearls,  you  know.     So  good 
of  you." 

James  told  me  of  this  incident,  and  said 
that  he  supposed  Higgs  was  bluffing  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  he  believed  it,  and  for  a  bride- 
groom he  looked  a  little  careworn. 

A  few  minutes  later  James  came  back  to 
me,  and  this  time  he  looked  panic-stricken. 

"  Higgs  wants  that  glass  table  opened,  in 
order  that  he  may  see  if  the  shop  has  made 
the  alteration  on  the  necklace  that  he  ordered. 
I  told  him  I'd  get  the  key.  It's  twenty 
minutes  before  he  leaves,  and  he's  bound  to 
be  at  me  again.  I  think  he's  suspicious — 
beheves  I've  sold  the  blessed  pearls." 

"  James,"  I  said,  "  you  have  acted  like  an 
idiot.  But,  as  it  is  your  wedding-day,  I  will 
save  you  for  the  moment.  In  three  minutes 
Higgs  will  be  out  of  the  house." 

"How?" 

"  You'd  much  better  not  know." 

Even  as  I  said,  so  did  it  happen.  In  less 
than  three  minutes  Higgs  was  being  driven 
furiously  in  the  direction  of  his  office.  A 
waiter  had  told  him  that  a  telephone  mes- 
sage had  been  received,  and  that  he  w^as 
wanted  urgently.  But  nobody  at  the  office 
knew  anything  about  that  telephone  message, 
and  Mr.  Higgs  was  very  angry  and  much, 
mystified.  He  considered  the  waiter  must 
have  made  some  mistake.  On  the  contrary, 
I  know  that  that  waiter  said  exactly  what  he 
was  told  to  say. 

J^  -l!  *  ^  * 

It  was  three  months  before  T  saw  James 
again.  I  had  a  charming  note  froni  his  wife 
asking  me  to  dine  at  their  flat.  They  would 
be  alone,  she  said.  Tlioughts  of  Higgs 
flashed  across  my  mind  at  once.  Now  I 
should  find  out  what  had  happened.  I 
accepted  the  invitation. 

Now  that  I  was  rid  of  James's  absurd 
overestimate  of  her,  I  could  see  that  Viola 
was  really  quite  a  pretty  woman.  And  I 
have  an  idea  that  all  pretty  women  look  their 
prettiest  during  the  first  few  months  after 
marriage.  Possibly  this  is  because  the  bloom 
is  not  yet  off  the  trousseau,  and  they  have 
got  such  a  lot  of  nice  new  clothes. 

Viola  wore  something  cream-coloured  and 
youthful,  and  she  had  a  string  of  pearls  about 
her  neck.  Now,  I  know  something  about 
pearls,  and  my  admiration  of  them  was 
worth  having. 

"  Yes,"  said  James  cheerily,  "  that's  the 
necklace  old  Higgs  sent  us.  I  told  you 
about  it,  didn't  I  ?" 

His  distinctly  shifty  glance  failed  beneath 
my  steady  gaze. 
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**  I  know  that  that  waiter  said  exactly  what  he  was  told  to  say." 


"  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,"  I  said,  "  jon 
did  say  something  about  it.  You  spoke  of  it 
at  the  reception,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  be  absolutely  honest,"  said 
James,  "  when  we  got  back  from  our  honey- 
moon, I  of  course  had  to  meet  Higgs.  He 
handed  me  the  necklace  and  asked  me 
sardonically  to  explain  myself.  So  of  course 
I  told  him  the  truth — that  I  supposed  the 


empty  case  had  been  sent  as  a  practical  joke, 
more  especially  as  I  was  undeserving  of  such 
munificent  kindness  from  him,  and  that  I 
should  be  doing  the  best  if  I  kept  the  joke 
up.  He  didn't  quite  like  it,  because,  as  it 
happens,  he  hates  practical  jokes.  Funnily 
enough,  he  had  one  played  off  him  on  tlie 
day  of  the  reception.  A  bogus  telephone 
message     or     something     of     that     kind. 
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However,  it's  all  right  now.  We  are  dining 
there  to-morrow." 

"  But  how  did  he  come  to  have  the  neck- 
lace to  give  yon  ? "  I  asked. 

"The  thing  was  absolutely  simple  and 
happened  ahnost  exactly  as  I  supposed. 
Higgs  bought  the  necklace  at  Crosby's,  paid 
for  it  with  notes  across  the  counter,  and 
directed  that  it  should  be  sent  off  at  once  by 
post.  While  that  assistant  had  gone  to  get 
the  receipt,  Higgs  took  out  the  necklace  again 
and  discovered  that  the  clasp  Avas,  in  his 
opinion,  not  sufficiently  secure.  He  gave  a 
second  assistant  the  order  to  have  that 
alteration  made,  and  the  second  assivstant  took 
it  away  for  the  purpose.  Consequently, 
while  the  first  assistant  was  packing  up 
the  empty  case  and  sending  it  off  to 
me,  the  second  assistant  was  handing  the 
necklace   itself    to    one    of    the    workmen. 


When  the  mistake  was  discovered  some  days 
afterwards,  they  sent  the  necklace  with 
a  letter  of  apology  and  explanation  to 
Higgs.'' 

'*  That  was  what  you  thought  at  the  time, 
was  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  looked  away  from  me.  "  Well,  pretty 
much  what  I  thought,"  he  said,  and  turned 
to  his  wife.  He  told  her  that  I  myself  had 
had  some  absurd  ideas  that  Higgs  was 
making  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  appear  as 
the  donor  of  a  necklace  without  actually 
giving  it. 

Viola  laughed  and  said  that  it  would  be 
really  too  impossible. 

"  It  was  so  impossible,"  I  said,  "  that  it 
never  happened."     Then  I  turned  to  James. 

"  James,"  I  said,  "  what  an  absolute  lawyer 
you  are  ! " 

He  laughed  shamelessly. 


THE    WIND. 


SHEPHERD  boy,  shepherd  boy,  where  are  you  trudging? 
'Tis  Spring  o'  th'  year,  and  the  weather's  a=grudging. 
What  are  you  seeking  so  far  from  home? 
**Just  the  one  little  lamb  that  is  bound  to  roam 
Though  the  fold  be  warm,  and  right  safe  from  the  breeze.*' 

Heigh=ho, 
Oh,  how  the  wind  sings  among  the  trees! 

Shepherd  boy,  shepherd  boy,  what  are  you  crying? 
Rain's  in  th'  wind,  and  the  year  is  a=flying. 
What  are  you  crying  through  mirlc  and  grey? 
**Just  the  one  little  sheep  that  is  bound  to  stray 
Though  it  rain  or  shine,  though  it  flood  or  freeze." 

Heigh-ho, 
Oh,  how  the  wind  sobs  among  the  trees ! 

Shepherd  boy,  shepherd  boy,  why  do  you  wander? 
Snow's  on  the  hill,  and  the  valley  out  yonder; 
Tussocks  are  frozen,  and  twigs  crick-crack. 
Cried  the  shepherd  lad,  **I  shall  never  come  back: 
There  be  glades  and  hills  that  are  greener  than  these." 

Heigh-ho, 
Oh,  how  the  wind  calls  among  the  trees  I 
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The  Iron  Edge  of  Winter 


By   CHARLES   0.    D.   ROBERTS. 


TTl  HE  glory  of  tlie  leaves  was  gone  ;  the 
I  glory  of  the  snow  was  not  yet  come  ; 
and  the  world,  smitten  with  bitter 
frost,  was  grey  like  steel.  The  ice  was  black 
and  clear  and  vitreons  on  the  forest  pools. 
The  clods  on  the  ploughed  field,  the  broken 
hillocks  in  the  pasture,  the  rnts  of  the  wind- 
ing backwoods  road,  were  hard  as  iron  and 
rang  under  the  travelling  hoof.  The  silent, 
naked  woods,  moved  only  by  the  bleak  wind 
drawing  through  them  from  the  north,  seemed 
as  if  life  had  forgotten  them. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  light  thud,  thud, 
thud,  with  a  pattering  of  brittle  leaves  ;  and 
a  leisurely  rabbit  hopped  by,  apparently  on 
no  special  errand.  At  the  first  of  the  sounds, 
a  small,  ruddy  head  with  bulging,  big,  bright 
eyes  had  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  a  hole 
under  the  roots  of  an  ancient  maple.  The 
bright  eyes  noted  the  rabbit  at  once,  and 
peered  about  anxiously  to  see  if  any  enemy 
were  following.  There  was  no  danger  in 
sight. 

Within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  hole  under 
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the  maple  the  rabbit  stopped,  sat  up  as  if 
begging,  waved  its  great  ears  to  and  fro, 
and  glanced  around  inquiringly  with  its 
protruding,  foolish  eves.  As  it  sat  up,  it  felt 
beneath  its  whitey  fluff  of  a  tail  something 
hard  which  was  not  a  stone,  and  promptly 
dropped  down  again  on  all  fours  to  investi- 
gate. Poking  its  nose  among  the  leaves  and 
scratching  with  its  fore-paws,  it  uncovered  a 
pile  of  beech-nuts,  at  which  it  began  to  sniff. 
The  next  instant,  with  a  shrill,  chattering 
torrent  of  invective,  a  red  squirrel  whisked 
out  from  the  hole  under  the  maple,  and 
made  as  if  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  big,  good- 
natured  trespasser.  Startled  and  abashed  by 
this  noisy  assault,  the  rabbit  went  bounding 
away  over  the  dead  leaves  and  disappeared 
among  the  desolate  grey  arches. 

The  silence  w^as  effectually  dispelled. 
Shrieking  and  scolding  hysterically,  flicking 
his  long  tail  in  spasmodic  jerks,  and  caUing 
the  dead  solitudes  to  witness  that  the  im- 
becile intruder  had  uncovered  one  of  his 
treasure-heaps,  the  angry  squirrel  ran  up 
and  down  the  trunk  for  at  least  two  minutes. 
Then,  his  feelings  somewhat  relieved  by  this 
violent  outburst,  he  set  himself  to  gathering 
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the  scattered  nuts  and  bestowing  tlieni  in 
new  and  safer  hiding-places. 

In  this  task  he  had  little  regard  for  con- 
venience, and  time  appeared  to  be  no  object 
whatever.  Some  of  the  nuts  he  took  ovei* 
to  a  big  elm  fifty  paces  distant,  and 
jammed  tliem  one  by  one,  solidly  and  con- 
scientionsly,  into  the 
crevices  of  the  bark. 
Others  he  carried  in 
th  e  opposi te  d  i rec- 
tion,  to  the  edge  of 
the  open  where  the 
road  ran  by.  These 
he  hid  under  a  stone, 
where  the  passing 
wayfarer  might  step 
over  them,  indeed, 
but  would  never 
think  of  looking  for 
them.  While  he  was 
thus  occupied,  an  old 
countryman  slouched 
by,  his  heavy  boots 
making  a  noise  on 
the  frozen  ruts,  his 
nose  red  with  the 
liarsh,  unmitigated 
cold.  The  squirrel, 
mounted  on  a  fence 
stake,  greeted  him 
with  a  flood  of  whist- 
ling and  slirieking 
abuse ;  and  he,  not 
versed  in  the  squirrel 
tongue,  muttered  to 
himself  half  envi- 
ously :  "  Queer  how 
them  squir'ls  can 
keep  so  cheerful  in 
this  weather."  The 
tireless  little  animal  followed 
him  along  the  fence  rails  for 
perhaps  a  hundred  yards,  seeing 
him  off  the  premises  and  advising 
him  not  to  return,  then  went 
back  in  high  feather  to  his  task. 
When  all  the  imts  were  once 
more  safely  hidden  but  two  or 
three,  these  latter  he  carried  to 
the  top  of  a  stump  close  beside 
the  hole  in  the  maple,  and  proceeded  to 
make  a  meal.  The  stump  commanded  a 
view  on  all  sides  ;  and  as  he  sat  up  with  a 
nut  between  his  little,  handlike,  clever  fore- 
paws,  his  shining  eyes  kept  watch  on  every 
path  by  which  an  enemy  might  approach. 

Having  finished  the  nuts,  and  scratched 
his  ears,  and  jumped  twice  around  on  the 


stump  as  if  he  were  full  of  erratictdly  acting 
springs,  he  uttered  In's  satisfaction  in  a  long, 
vibrant  chir-r-r-r,  and  started  to  re-enter  his 
hole  in  the  maple-roots.  Just  at  the  door, 
however,  he  changed  his  mind.  For  no 
apparent  reason  he  whisked  about,  scurried 
across    the    ground    to    the    big    elm,    ran 


Queer  how  them  squir'ls  can  keep  so  cheerful  in  this  weatlier.' 


straight  up  the  tall  trunk,  and  disappeared 
within  what  looked  like  a  mass  of  sticks 
perched  among  the  topmost  branches. 

The  mass  of  sticks  was  a  deserted  crow's 
nest,  which  the  squirrel,  not  content  with 
one  dwelling,  had  made  over  to  suit  his  own 
personal  needs.  He  had  greatly  improved 
upon  the  architecture  of  the  crows,  giving 


'The  weasel,  plucked  irresistibly  from  his  foothold." 


the  nest  a  tight  roof  of  twigs  and  moss,  and 
Hning  the  snug  interior  with  fine,  dry  grass 
and  soft  fibres  of  cedar-bark.  In  this  secure 
and  softly  swaying  refuge,  far  above  the 
reach  of  prowling  foxes,  he  curled  himself  up 
for  a  nap  after  his  toil. 

He  slept  well,  but  not  long  ;  for  the  red 
squirrel  has  always  something  on  his  mind 
to  see  to.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  he 
whisked  out  again  in  great  excitement,  jumped 


from  branch  to  branch  till  he  was  many 
yards  from  his  own  tree,  and  then  burst 
forth  into  vehement  chatter.  He  must  have 
dreamed  that  someone  was  rifling  his  hoards, 
for  he  ran  eagerly  from  one  hiding-place  to 
another  and  examined  them  all  suspiciously. 
As  he  had  at  least  two-score  to  inspect,  it 
took  him  some  time  :  but  not  till  he  had 
looked  at  every  one  did  he  seem  satisfied. 
Then  he  grew  very  angry,  and  scolded  and 
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chirruped,  as  if  he  thought  someone  had 
made  a  fool  of  him.  That  he  had  made  a 
fool  of  himself  probably  never  entered  his 
eontident  and  self-sufficient  little  head. 

While  indulging  this  noisy  volubility  he 
was  seated  on  the  top  of  his  dining-stump. 
Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  something  that 
smote  hhn  into  silence  and  for  the  space  of 
a  second  turned  him  to  stone.  A  few  paces 
away  was  a  weasel,  gliding  toward  him  like  a 
streak  of  baleful  light.  For  one  second  only 
he  crouched.  Then  his  faculties  returned, 
and  launching  himself  through  the  air  he 
landed  on  the  trunk  of  the  maple  and  darted 
up  among  the  branches. 

No  less  swiftly  the  weasel  followed,  hungry, 
l)lood thirsty,  relentless  on  the  trail.  Terrified 
into  folly  by  the  suddenness  and  deadliness 
of  this  peril,  the  squirrel  ran  too  far  up  the 
tree  and  was  almost  cornered.  Where  the 
branches  were  small  there  was  no  chance  to 
swing  to  another  tree.  Perceiving  this  mis- 
take, he  gave  a  squeak  of  terror,  then  bounded 
madly  right  over  his  enemy's  head,  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  catch  foothold  far  out  on 
a  lower  branch.  Recovering  himself  in  an 
instant,  he  shot  into  the  next  tree,  and  thence 
to  the  next  and  the  next.  Then,  breathless 
from  panic  rather  than  from  exhaustion,  he 
crouched  trembling  behind  a  branch  and 
waited. 

The  weasel  pursued  more  slowly,  but  in- 
exorably  as   doom   itself.     He   was   not   so 


clever  at  branch-jumping  as  his  intended 
prey,  but  he  was  not  to  be  shaken  off.  In 
less  than  a  minute  he  was  following  the 
scent  up  the  tree  w^herein  the  squirrel  was 
hiding  ;  and  again  the  squirrel  dashed  off  in 
his  desperate  flight.  Twice  more  was  this 
repeated,  the  squirrel  each  time  more  panic- 
stricken  and  with  less  poAver  in  nerve  or 
muscle.  Then  wisdom  forsook  his  brain 
utterly.  He  fled  straight  to  his  elm  and 
darted  into  his  nest  in  the  swaying  top. 
The  weasel,  running  lithely  up  the  ragged 
trunk,  knew  that  the  chase  was  at  an  end. 
From  this  ctil  de  sac  the  squirrel  had  no 
escape. 

But  Fate  is  whimsical  in  dealing  with  the 
wild  kindreds.  She  seems  to  dehght  in  un- 
looked-for interventions.  While  the  squirrel 
trembled  in  his  dark  nest,  and  the  weasel, 
intent  upon  the  first  taste  of  warm  blood  in 
his  throat,  ran  heedlessly  up  a  bare  stretch 
of  the  trunk,  there  came  the  chance  which  a 
foraging  hawk  had  been  waiting  for.  The 
hawk,  too,  had  been  following  this  breath- 
less chase,  but  ever  baffled  by  intervening 
branches.  Now^  he  swooped  and  ^  struck. 
His  talons  had  the  grip  of  steel.  The  weasel, 
plucked  irresistibly  from  his  foothold,  w^as 
carried  off  writhing  to  make  the  great  bird's 
feast.  And  the  squirrel,  realising  at  last  that 
the  expected  doom  had  been  somehow  turned 
aside,  came  out  and  chattered  feebly  of  his 
triumph. 


THE   SONG   AND   THE   WORLD. 


tN  the  grey  dawn  of  day 
'     A  bird  sang  to  the  wind. 
And  the  great  wind  went  wailing  by, 
It  swept  across  the  forest  plain 
An     angry     wanderer,     with     a     hungry 

cry, 
A    homeless    wanderer,     with    a    sob    of 

pain. 
It  rose  and  fell  like  fierce  sea=surges 
With  hush  of  storm-blasts  ebbing  back. 
And  the  lashed   trees  moaned  forth  their 

dirges, 
And  the  torn  leaves  lay  strewn  along  the 

track. 
But  singing,  singing,  singing,  still  I  heard, 
Sweet,  sweet,  the  dear" voiced  bird. 


In  the  grey  dawn  of  time, 

A  soul  sang  to  the  world. 

And  age  by  age  the  clamorous  throng 

Of  men  passed  deathward  from  their  birth. 

And  age   by  age  that  soul  still   sang  her 

song 
To   those    lost   wanderers   on   a  homeless 

earth. 
The  fields  men  till  with  blood  are  sodden, 
In  streets  men  starve  and  toil  and  die; 
Under  their  feet  life's  greenest  leaves  are 

trodden, 
And  life's  crushed  violets  unregarded  lie. 
But  singing,  singing,  singing,  through  the 

years 
That  soul  sings  down  our  tears. 

UNA  ARTEVeLDE  TAYLOR. 
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IN    THE    DARK. 


By    KATHBEINE    CECIL    THURSTON. 


_N  the  east,  tlie  brood- 
ing grey  mystery 
of  the  Irish  twi- 
light had  already 
gathered;  in  the 
west,  behind  the 
hunched  shoulders 
of  the  mountains, 
the  red  sun  Avas 
sinking  slowly,  east- 
ing its  last  deep  shafts  upon  the  stones  and 
heather  of  the  mountain-path  and  upon  three 
human  figures,  walking  in  single  file,  with 
that  peculiar  carriage  of  the  Irish  peasant-  - 
lialf  lazy  saunter,  half  rhythmic  swing  of 
the  body. 

They  might  have  been  ])ilgi'ims  to  some 
shrine,*^  these  three  ;  so  silent  they  were,  so 
meditative,  so  apparently  aloof  the  one  from 
the  other.  First  came  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
wearing  a  short  homespun  skirt  and  a  faded 
cotton  bodice  that  made  no  secret  of  the 
gracious  outline  of  her  body.  She  had  thick, 
dark  hair,  this  girl— hair  that  testified  to  her 
splendid  vitality  as  surely  as  did  the  full  red 
hps  and  the  clear  eyes  shadowed  by  their 
dense  black  lashes.  From  head  to  foot  she 
was  a  beautiful  and  perfect  animal ;  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  animal  and  no  more  would 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  any  hnndred  who  had  chanced  to  see 
her  on  that  evening  treading  the  difficult 
mountain  road  with  lithe,  sure  feet — her 
blue  eyes  made  purple  by  the  dying  sun, 
her  amber  skin  warmed  to  new  colour. 

Close  behind  her — close  as  the  narrow 
roadway  would  permit — came  the  second 
figure  in  the  little  procession — a  young  man 
in  a  rough  white  flannel  coat,  who  was  con- 
veying a  load  of  turf  down  the  mountain— a 
young  man  of  bronzed  face  and  muscular 
figure,  whose  great  height  compelled  him  to 
bend  every  time  he  pulled  his  donkey's  bridle 
to  induce  greater  speed  or  paused  to  adjust  a 
knot  in  the  rotting  harness. 

Third  in  order  of  descent  w^as  another 
girl,  differing  in  almost  every  particular  from 
the  first  I  one  whom  the  imaginary  ninety- 
nine    men    would    have    passed   without    a 
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glance,  but  whom  the  hundredth  would  have 
paused  to  look  at — to  look  and  to  look  again . 
Physical  beauty  she  had  none,  save  the 
beauty  of  stature ;  but  a  curious,  mystic 
charm  was  hers — a  charm  pathetic,  tragic, 
passionate,  that  brooded  over  her  pale  face 
and  lurked  in  her  grey  eyes  ;  and  this  strange, 
almost  visionary  possession  was  uppermost 
now^  as  she  followed  in  the  wake  of  her 
sister  Norah  and  of  Shann  Sullivan  and  his 
ambling  donkey.  The  strain  of  Celtic  imagery 
wrapped  her  in  its  web,  forcing  her  to  open 
her  senses  to  the  pungent,  mingling  scents 
of  thyme  and  heatlier— forcing  her  to  follow 
the  crimson  light  flung  across  her  path  from 
the  mountain  top  to  the  Black  Lough,  lying 
below  her  in  the  dark  cup  of  the  valley. 

But  presently  the  dream  was  broken,  the 
web  rent.  At  the  bend  of  the  road,  Norah 
turned  to  look  back  at  her,  ignoring  the  man 
between  tliem  with  the  toss  of  the  head  that 
is  beauty's  prerogative. 

''  Could  you  give  a  guess  at  all,  Maurnah, 
who  I  met  this  evenin',  comin'  up  apast 
Burke's  field  ?  " 

For  a  second  Maurnah's  eyes  rested  on 
Shaun's  darkening  face,  then  she  answered — 

''  Shure,  how  would  I  know  ?  Hannah 
Burke  herself,  maybe  ?  " 

"  Hannah,  indade  !  'Twas  no  less  than 
young  Michael." 

"  The  chap  come  back  from  Ameriky  ?  " 
It  was  Shaun  who  put  the  question,  and  the 
primitive  jealousy  behind  it  was  unconcealed. 

"  Chap,  indade  !  "  Norah 's  cheeks  burned 
and  again  she  tossed  her  head.  "  'Tis  more 
than  a  chap  Michael  Burke  is,  I  can  tell  you. 
He  has  a  cut-away  coat,  an'  a  watch-chain, 
an'  a  gold  ring  on  his  finger.  Shure,  I  had 
like  to  lose  me  life  whin  he  spoke  to  me — 
an'  I  in  me  ould  clothes  !  " 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?  " 

The  tone  was  fierce  ;  it  caused  Norah's 
lips  to  part  in  an  involuntary  smile,  and 
Maurnah's  heart  to  contract  in  sudden, 
spasmodic  pain. 

"  What  did  he  say  to  me  ?  What  business 
is  that  of  yours  ?  " 

Norah,    immensely    scornful,    plucked    a 
grass  from  the  ditch,  placed  it  between  her 
teeth,  and  proceeded  on  her  w^ay,  humming 
as  she  went. 
Ul  K 
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As  slie  disappeared  I'ouud  the  bend  of  tlie 
road,  Slianii  suddenly  chucked  the  rope 
bridle,  hastening*  his  donkey's  pace  to  a  trot, 
and  as  she  reached  the  Bhick  Lough,  he  came 
level  with  her. 

"  Norah  ! "  he  said  inarticulately.  "  Norah  ! 
Here  to  me  !  " 

Norah  took  no  heed.  She  went  her  way, 
choosing  in  waywardness  to  make  a  path 
through  the  boulders  that  edged  the  Lough. 

Shaun,  watching  the  light  feet  step  from 
one  rock  to  another,  was  seized  with  sudden 
fear. 

"  Norah  !  Norah  ! "  he  called.  "  What  are 
you  doin'  at  all  ?  Walkin'  on  the  edge  of 
that  misfortunate  Lough  !  "  He  left  his 
donkey,  ran  forward,  and  caught  her  arm. 
His  grip  was  like  a  vice,  his  face  under  his 
battered  hat  expressed  uncurbed  emotion — 
fear,  anger,  love. 

Norah  cried  out,  half  in  pain,  half  in 
dread  of  some  force  she  could  not  under- 
stand. 

"  Lave  me  go  !  "  she  said.  "  Lave  me  go, 
I  say  !  ril  walk  where  I  like — aye,  an'  do 
what  I  like,  too,  without  lave  nor  licence  from 
you  !  " 

For  answer,  Shaun  lifted  her  from  lie 
perilous  position  and  set  her  down,  trembling 
with  rage,  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"  Don't  you  know^  well  there's  no  fathomin' 
that  black  wather  ?  Don't  you  know  well 
that  there's  could  springs  down  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  an'  that  man  nor  woman  that 
dhrops  into  thim  rises  agin  ?  Don't  you 
know  that  ?  " 

Maurnah,  coming  up  in  time  to  hear  the 
tirade,  glanced  at  the  Lough^ — truly  black 
now^,  for  the  sun  had  sunk — and  shivering 
nervously,  she  turned  towards  Shaun 's  don- 
key, alone  and  forgotten  under  its  load  of 
turf. 

It  stood  there,  patient,  lean,  pathetically 
over-burdened,  a  strangely  symbolic  object 
silhouetted  against  the  shadowed  hills. 
Maurnah  came  close  to  it,  picked  up  the  rope 
bridle  where  it  \vas  worn  shiny  from  Shaun's 
rough  hand,  and,  taking  a  furtive  glance  at 
the  two  disputing  in  the  roadway,  laid  her 
cheek  for  an  instant  against  the  thin,  sinewy 
neck  of  the  little  beast.  Then,  as  if  ashamed 
of  the  action,  slie  turned  and  began  to  walk 
down  the  road,  passing  her  sister  and  her 
sister's  lover  without  a  glance. 

But  her  departure  broke  the  flow  of  angry 
words.  As  she  passed,  Norah  darted  after 
her  and,  linking  her  arm  in  hers,  walked  on, 
as  though  Shaun  did  not  exist ;  while  Shaun, 
uhnost  iis  abrupt  in  his  movements,  turned 


to  where  his  patient  donkey  awaited  him 
and,  catching  up  the  frayed  rein  with  no 
gentle  hand,  made  haste  to  follow  them. 

At  the  second  bend  in  the  road,  the  girls' 
destination  came  into  sight — a  dark-thatched 
cabin,  that  seemed  half  built  into  the  moun- 
tain, so  closely  did  it  nestle  to  the-  earth's 
breast.  It  was  the  typical  homestead  of  the 
poorer  mountain  peasant.  Before  the  open 
door  stood  a  dirty  pig-trough,  and  round 
about  it  scraped  and  clamoured  a  dozen 
chickens ;  these,  and  a  couple  of  goats 
tethered  on  a  heathery  patch,  w^ere  all  the 
sign  of  animal  life  visible  ;  but  the  subtle, 
permeating  smell  of  burning  turf  came 
sharply  to  the  nostrils,  and  a  thin  blue  scroll 
of  smoke  wavered  up  the  mountain  from  the 
battered  chimney,  giving  promise  of  unseen 
existence  within  the  cottage. 

Before  this  dwelling  the  three  paused,  and 
Shaun,  with  the  odd  mingling  of  diffidence 
and  obstinacy  that  marks  his  class,  broke  the 
strained  silence. 

He  was  a  fine  figure  as  he  halted  before 
the  sisters  ;  and  Maurnah,  standing  rigidly 
observant  of  his  tanned  face,  felt  a  little 
(piiver  of  flattered  vanity  run  through  her 
sister's  frame. 

"  Norah,"  he  said,  "  don't  be  takin'  it  in 
bad  part,  what  I  said  while  ago  up  at  the 
Black  Lough.  Shure,  'twas  for  your  good  I 
was  manin'  it." 

Norah  looked  down  pensively,  her  lashes 
shadowing  her  fine  eyes. 

*'  'Twas  very  rough  you  was  wid  me 
entirely,  Shaun." 

The  bait  was  skilfully  cast  ;  the  fish  was 
hungry. 

^'  Rough  ?  "  Shaun  stepped  forward,  so 
close  that  Maurnah  could  smell  the  turf 
smoke  and  tobacco  smoke  from  his  white 
coat.     ''  Rough,  Norah  ?      Shure,    in    your 

heart  an'  sowl  you  know  I'd  as  soon " 

Then  he  halted,  suddenly  self-conccious. 

Norah  raised  her  eyes  —  her  wonderful 
eyes.     "Shure,  I  do,  Shaun." 

The  words,  the  tone — that  infinitely  soft, 
infinitely  persuasive  Irish  hit  of  voice — lured 
him,  compelled  him.  His  tanned  face 
reddened  ;   he  took  a  step  forward. 

"  Thin  give  the  proof  of  your  belavin'  ? 
Come  a  bit  of  a  walk  wid  me  to-night." 

xigain  Norah  looked  down ;  again  Maurnah 
felt  her  frame  thrill. 

Shaun,  in  his  suspense,  bent  down  and 
tried  to  see  behind  the  veiling  lashes. 

"  Shure,  I  suppose  you  won't  ?  " 

Norah  lifted  the  tosher  and  their  eyes  met 
straightly. 
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"  I  wonder  will  I  ?  " 

"  AVisha  do  !     Wislui  do  ! '" 

Norali  played  her  fish  a  little  longer ; 
then  her  soft,  red  Kps  smiled. 

"  Maybe  I  will,  thin." 

Shaun's  eyes  held  hers.  "  You  mane 
that  ?     'Twon't   be  like   the  last  time,  an' 


"Slio    made    a    sudden 

^ostiiro    and    finn<i-    the 

black    sliawl    over    her 

head  and  sliouldcr^." 
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the  time  before,  an'  the  time  before  that 
agin  ?  I  won't  be  afther  waitin'  above  at 
the  turn  two  hours,  or  maybe  three,  and  thin 
have  to  make  me  way  home  the  best  way  I 
could — wid  niver  a  sight  nor  souud  of  you  ? 
'Twon't  be  that  way,  Noreen  ?  " 

Norah  continued  to  look  into  his  eyes — 
continued  to  smile. 


"  Sliure  thim  were  other  times,  Shaun  !  " 
She  whispered  the  words  with  an  intense 
allurement  ;  then,  swift  as  a  bird,  she  freed 
herself  from  her  sister's  arm,  and  with  a 
little  low  laugh  ran  into  the  house. 

Shaun    stood   looking   after   her,  and    to 
Maurnah  it  seemed  that  he  had  the  look  of  a 
man  spellbound.     At 
,   .     ,  last — not  seeing  her, 

bidding  her  no  fare- 
well— he  turned  and 
led  his  donkey  down 
the  road. 

She  stood  where  he 
had  left  her,  until 
even  the  rumble 
of  the  donkey-butt 
had  dwindled  into 
oblivion  ;  then  she, 
in  her  own  turn, 
passed  into  the  house. 
The  open  door  led 
straight  into  what  was 
the  living-room  and 
also  the  kitchen  of  the 
cottage.  The  only 
furniture  that  encum- 
bered the  mud  floor 
was  a  deal  table,  a 
dresser,  and  a  couple 
of  chairs,  all  painted  a 
dull  red.  At  the  back 
of  the  room  was  the 
door  that  led  to  tlie 
principal  bedroom,  and 
the  ladder  that  led  to 
the  loft ;  but  foremost 
object  of  interest  in 
the  room  was  the  pic- 
turesque open  hearth, 
with  its  glowing  turf 
fire  and  dim  chimnsy 
corner. 

This  dark  chimney 
corner  was  occupied 
now,  as  Maurnah 
entered,  by  the  old 
g  r  a  n  d  m  o  t  h  e  r  — deaf 
and  almost  sightless — 
who  lived  with  the  two 
girls,  more  upon  the 
traditional  idea  of  sheltering  the  aged  of 
one's  family,  than  from  any  sense  of  the 
conventions.  She  was  cowering  in  her 
accustomed  place,  mechanically  turning  the 
bellows  wheel  and  causing  the  turf  to  glow 
with  each  fresh  revolution,  causing  also  a 
light  to  fall  on  the  hanging  kettle,  on  the 
three  •-  legged    bastible   oven,    and    on    the 
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lissom  figure  and  red  lips  of  Norah,  who 
stood  in  front  of  the  fire. 

In  a  moment  Manrnah  noted  these  red  lips 
of  her  sister's,  and  their  slow,  secret  smile  ; 
then  suddenly  two  spots  of  colour  sprang 
into  her  cheeks,  and  she  walked  across  to  the 
table,  set  for  the  homely  tea.  A  curious  wild 
look  troubled  the  depths  of  her  eyes  ;  her 
whole  face  was  altered ;  her  whole  body 
vibrated  to  some  loosed  emotion. 

She  stood  there,  her  finger-tips  resting  on 
the  table  edge  ;  then  her  voice  suddenly 
rang  out,  harsh  and  startling — 

"  Norah  !  "  she  cried.  "  Norah,  I  want 
to  be  afther  askin'  you  somethin'.'' 

Norah  wheeled  round,  her  pleasant  musings 
shattered. 

"  An'  what  is  it  ? "  she  asked,  smiling. 
She  was  slow  of  comprehension,  this  beauty 
of  the  mountains  ;  but  she  loved  her  strange 
sister  as  truly  as  her  idle,  selfish  nature  was 
capable  of  loving. 

Maurnah  held  her  ground,  as  though  she 
faced  a  foe. 

"Norah,"  she  demanded,  "d'you  intind 
to  meet  him  to-night  ?  " 

Norah  laughed.  "  An'  shure,  if  I  do  or  if 
I  don't,  what's  that  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  know." 

"  For  why  ?  '^ 

"  Nothin'.     I  want  to  know." 

"  Thin  what  d'you  think  ?  " 

Maurnah  gasped,  and  the  red  in  her  cheeks 
deepened.  '*  I  think,"  she  said  vehemently, 
"  that  if  you  decaive  him  agin,  you'll  be  no 

better  than   a— than   a "     She  stopped 

confused,  and  Norah's  soft  laugh  broke 
across  the  words. 

"  Than  a  what,  girl  ?  "  With  her  light 
step  she  crossed  the  mud  floor,  and,  pausing 
by  the  table,  flimg  a  careless,  affectionate 
arm  round  her  sister's  waist. 

Maurnah  shook  her  off  fiercely.  "Niver 
mind  that !  'Tis  the  thruth  I  want.  Are 
you  goin'  to  meet  Shaun  Sullivan  at  the 
turn  to-night,  or  are  you  not  ?  " 

Norah  looked  at  her  in  daw^ning  curiosity. 
"  Arrah,  what's  the  matther  wid  you  at  all, 
to  be  goin'  on  like  that  ?  Shure,  wan  would 
think  he  was  the  on'y  man  between  this  an' 
Clonskeen  !  " 

Maurnah's  body  stiffened ;  her  strange  eyes 
flamed  like  fires  upon  the  hillside. 

"  Tell  me  the  thruth  !     I  want  to  know." 

"  I'm  not,  thin,  if  that'll  plaize  you  !  'Tis 
long  sorry  I'd  be  to  go  trapsin'  up  to  the 
turn  on  a  night  like  this  for  Shaun  Sullivan 
or  the  likes  of  him." 

"  You'll    lave   him    alone,   thin,    to    fret 


his  heart  out  up  there  in  the  black 
dark  ?  " 

"  Faith,  I  will  so  ! " 

Maurnah  stood  very  still.  Her  long  fingers 
gripped  the  table  ;  her  eyes  held  her  sister's, 
burning  into  them. 

"Thin  all  I  have  to  say,  Norah,"  she 
cried,  "is  that  I'm  ashamed — black  ashamed 
— to  be  wan  flesh  and  blood  wid  you  !  " 

Norah's  glance  did  not  falter,  but  the 
smile  died  from  her  lips,  and  very  slowly, 
as  if  hypnotised,  she  crept  up  to  her  sister. 

"AVhy,  Maurneen,"  she  said  below  her 
breath — "  why,  Maurneen,  'tis  the  way  wan 
w^ould  think  you  liked  him  yourself  !  " 

It  was  a  curious  moment — one  of  those 
crucial  moments  when  truths  leap  forth  as 
if  rifled  by  force  from  the  recesses  of  the 
mind.  While  it  lasted  there  was  no  sound 
in  the  cabin  but  the  simmering  of  water  in 
the  kettle  and  the  monotonous  turning  of 
the  bellows  wheel.  Then  Maurnah  caught 
her  breath  audibly,  spasmodically. 

"  An'  if  I  do  like  him,"  she  cried  defiantly 
— "  if  I  do  like  him,  what  harm  ?  " 

A  little  cry,  amazed  and  smothered,  fell 
from  Norah.  "  Glory  be  !  "  she  said.  "  An' 
how  long  do  you  like  him,  at  all  ?  How 
long  ?  "  ' 

"  Three  year —an'  more." 

Norah's  curling  lips  parted  in  naive 
surprise. 

"  Three  year  !  AVhy,  I  was  a  slip  of  six- 
teen thin  ! "  She  said  it  innocently,  but  it 
W'as  the  word  that  opened  the  gates,  that 
freed  the  legions  of  wrongs  imprisoned  in 
Maurnah's  brain.  With  a  curious,  inar- 
ticulate sound,  she  turned  on  the  younger 
girl— 

"Aye,  that's  right!  You  were  a  slip  of 
sixteen.  D'you  think  I  forget  it  ?  A  slip 
of  sixtpen,  that  day  he  druv  us  back  in  the 
butt  from  Clonskeen,  an'  looked  at  you  wid 
your  grand  shape  an'  your  red  mouth,  an' 
knew  you  for  a  woman  grown  !  Niver — 
niver,  till  I'm  undher  the  sod  will  I  mis- 
remember  that  drive,  w^hin  you  an'  him 
talked  an'  laughed,  an'  I  sat  like  a  dumb 
woman,  watchin'  the  tw^o  of  ye !  There, 
you  have  it  now !  You  have  it  !  She 
stopped,  and  with  her  left  hand  wiped  the 
sweat  from  her  forehead. 

"An'  what  d'you  think  'tis  like,"  she 
cried  again,  "to  be  seein'  the  pair  of  ye— 
you  foolin'  him,  like  you  fools  the  rist,  an' 
he  goin'  dow^n  undher  your  feet  ?  Givin' 
you  what  I'd  give  me  life  to  have  for  w^an 
hour  !  Listen  to  me,  now  !  "  Her  voice 
rose  hysterically.    "  Listen  to  me  now^    I'm 
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talkiii'  now  !  Fd  give  me  heart— I'd  give 
me  sowl— for  the  kisses  you  won't  take,  for 
the  chance  to  feel  a  man's  arms  round  me, 
an'  to  know  that  man  was  Shaun  ! " 

It  was  a  tirade,  a  torrent  of  words,  akin  to 
the  torrents  that  raced  at  high  flood  down 
her  own  purple  mountains.  As  she  ceased 
to  speak  she  scarcely  seemed  a  creature  of 
the  earth,  so  wild  and  passionate  was  her 
face,  so  white  and  tense  the  hands  clasped 
upon  her  breast. 

Norah  stood  transfixed,  her  lovely  eyes 
striving  vainly  to  fathom  this  mystery  sud- 
denly laid  bare. 

"  You  hke  him  like  that  ?"  she  whispered, 
awed  and  uncomprehending.  "  You  like 
him  like  that  ?  " 

"  I  do— an'  more  !  I'd  give  every  stitch 
I  have — the  clothes  off  me  back,  the  hair  off 
me  head,  to  be  you  this  minit — seein'  the 
dusk  fallin',  and  knowin'  that  whin  the  dark 
came,  you  had  no  thin'  to  do  but  to  throw 
you  shawl  over  you,  an'  walk  out  of  this 
house  into  his  arms  !  " 

Norah  stared  at  her,  still  fascinated  ;  then 
all  at  once  the  cunning  that  comes  by  nature 
to  the  coquette  flashed  over  her  face  ;  her 
eyes  danced  ;  her  lips  curled  again  to  smiles. 
"  Maurnah  !  "  she  cried  in  an  excited 
whisper,  ''  Maurnah,  we're  wan  height,  aren't 
we  ?  " 

Surprise  fought  wdth  the  agitation  in 
Maurn all's  face. 

"  What  is  it  you  mane  ?  "  she  demanded. 
"  What  is  it  you  mane  ?  " 

Norah  gripped  her  shoulder  quickly,  then 
as  quickly  loosed  it.  "  Whist  a  minit,  an' 
I'll  show  you  !  "  With  a  little  rush  of 
excitement  she  crossed  the  kitchen  to  the 
inner  room,  stumbling  over  the  hollows  in  the 
mud  floor  ;  while  Maurnah,  her  hands  still 
upon  her  heart,  her  breath  still  coming 
swiftly  and  unevenly,  watched  her  intently. 

Presently  she  reappeared,  and   the  elder 

girl  uttered  a  faint,  superstitious  cry,  as  her 

eyes  strained  through  the  deepening  twilight. 

"  What's   that   you   have,  Norah  ?  "   she 

called.  .."'  It  looks  like  a  shroud." 

"  A  shroud,  indade !     Me  fine  new  shawl ! " 
"  Your  shawl  ?  "      Maurnah's   voice   was 
intent  and  low. 

"  What  else  ?  Aren't  we  the  wan  height  ? 
Isn't  the  night  black  dark  ?  Won't  he  be 
alone  there  ?  " 

"  Norah  !  Norah  !  Heaven  forgive  you  !  " 

"  What  for,  in  the  holy  and  blessed  name  ? 

Arrah,  don't  be  a  fool,  Maurnah  !     Won't 

Shaun  be  above  there,  breakin'  his  heart,  as 

you  say  ;  an'  isn't  it  betther  he'd  have  your 


mouth  to  kiss  than  none  at  all  ? "  She 
stopped  abruptly  and  turned  towards  the 
fire.  There's  that  auld  kittle  boilin'  over ! 
I  must  give  herself  the  word  to  stop  the 
bellis."  She  threw  the  shawl  into  Maurnah's 
hands,  ran  across  the  room,  and  shouted 
some  injunction  into  the  grandmother's  ear  ; 
then,  with  her  lithe,  quick  grace,  she  lifted 
the  heavy  kettle  from  the  fire. 

Meanwhile,  Maurnah  stood  with  the  shawl 
between  her  hands,  her  body  trembling,  her 
face  convulsed  by  the  storm  of  emotion 
running  riot  in  her  blood.  It  was  a  tempta- 
tion of  the  devil's  —  this  temptation  of 
Norah 's  !  Her  eyes  turned  wildly  to  the 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  upon  which 
the  glow  from  the  turf  fire  was  falling  like  a 
halo.  She  gripped  the  shawl  more  tightly 
and  tried  to  pray  ;  but  her  heart  was  dry, 
and  her  glance  swept  back  irresistibly  to  the 
open  doorway  of  the  cabin,  through  w'hich 
the  coming  night  was  beckoning  with  long, 
velvet  fingers. 

Norah  looked  round  from  the  fire,  her 
eyes  alight,  her  face  young  and  ruddy  in  the 
warmth. 

^'Well?"  she  said.  "Well?  Will  you 
take  your  chance  ?  " 

Maurnah's  heart  beat  wildly  ;  she  clutched 
the  shawl. 

"  No,  I  won't ! "  she  cried.  "  No,  I  won't ! " 

Norah  laughed,  very  softly  and  with  a 
world  of  suggestion. 

"  All  right  so  !  Plase  yourself  !  Lave 
him  above  there,  could  an'  lone  !  " 

Maurnah's  head  swam  ;  she  looked  round 
the  room  with  its  dense  shadows,  its  odd 
lights  ;  then  abruptly,  daringly,  she  made  a 
sudden  gesture  and  flung  the  black  shawl 
over  her  head  and  shoulders. 

"  Norah,  I'll  do  it !  "  she  cried.  "  I'll  do 
it — if  I  lose  me  sowl !  " 

II. 

Love,  the  great  power  that  plays  with  its 
victims  as  a  spring  tide  plays  with  a  strip  of 
driftwood  or  a  strand  of  seaweed,  was  whirl- 
ing about  Maurnah  when  she  stole  out  of  tie 
cabin  that  night,  her  sister's  heavy  shawl 
about  her  head,  held  so  close  that  no  peering 
eye  could  catch  even  a  suggestion  of  the 
wHiite  face,  the  startled  eyes,  the  full,  pale 
lips  parted  in  an  intoxication  of  excitement. 

Up  the  mountain  road  she  hurried,  her 
feet  finding  the  way  by  pure  instinct,  her 
heart  beating  with  such  violence  that  in  the 
dead  silence  it  seemed  to  her  strained  ears 
that  it  made  a  distinct,  audible  throbbing. 
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Until  this  moment  of  adventure  and 
darkness,  reality  had  never  touched  her. 
She  had  reached  her  twenty-third  year  in 
that  extraordmary  isolation  that  in  so  many 
cases  hedges  the  Irish  peasant  girl,  bred  in 
solitary  places,  sheltered  by  her  mother  the 
Church.  In  this  curious  environment, 
keenly  possessed  of  the  Celtic  tempera- 
ment, she  had  grown  to  womanhood  in  a 
world  of  her  own  weaving — a  world  that, 
with  a  morbid  reticence,  she  had  guarded  as 
a  secret  realm  too  wonderful  for  sharing. 
At  first,  to  her  unformed  child's  mind,  it 
had  been  a  fairy  world  in  which  behef  in  the 
"  little  people "  had  been  strangely  inter- 
spersed with  a  sense  of  colour,  of  sound  and 
smell,  drawn  forth  by  her  free  life  among 
the  mountains,  where  day  and  night  appear 
and  disappear  in  a  splendour  unknown  to  the 
lowlands,  and  where  Nature  coins  her  rarest 
scents  and  unfurls  her  most  delicate  hues. 
From  the  ages  of  ten  to  fifteen  this  magic 
world  had  sufficed  ;  then  slowly,  insidiously, 
a  new  thought  had  begun  to  mingle  with 
the  dream — an  unacknowledged,  unrealised 
thought  —a  first,  faint  suggestion  that  there 
existed  in  life  things  even  more  poignant, 
more  exquisite  than  the  blue  and  purple 
shadows  and  the  honey  scents  upon  the  hills. 
It  was  a  thought  apart  from  all  others — one 
that  had  tinged  her  pale  cheek  to  faint  pink 
when  it  stole  upon  her  unawares,  sometimes 
in  the  guise  of  a  shadow  that  would  fall  soft 
and  delicate  upon  a  cloudless  day  ;  some- 
times in  the  form  of  a  fascinating,  illusive 
light  that  would  flit  ghost-like  through  the 
blackest  winter  storm  or  the  most  enshroud- 
ing autumn  mist. 

Through  the  succeeding  years,  starved  of 
all  outside  influence,  this  secret  thought  had 
grown,  nursed  to  a  strange  perfection  in  her 
ardent,  lonely  soul ;  then,  as  is  the  way  of 
life,  the  rude  hand  of  circumstance  had  been 
thrust  into  the  solitary  places,  the  cowering, 
untouched  image  had  been  drawn  into  the 
light  of  day. 

The  circumstance  in  itself  had  been  trivial  ; 
merely  the  growing  to  womanhood  of  one 
who  had  been  a  child  —  the  resolve  of 
Norah,  the  sixteen-year-old  sister,  to  cease 
to  scour  the  mountains  in  bare  feet,  to  let 
down  the  hem  of  her  homespun  skirt  and 
twist  up  her  splendid  hair. 

A  trivial  circumstance,  but  one  all-im- 
portant to  Maurnah — the  strange,  elusive 
Maurnah  who  had  been  wont  to  sit  for  long, 
silent  hours  in  the  dark  chimney-corner  and 
to  fly  from  the  approach  of  a  stranger  like 
some  untamed  mountain  spirit. 


The  note  of  change  had  been  struck  one 
Sunday  outside  the  chapel  gate  at  Clonskeen 
after  the  last  Mass.  All  through  the  long 
Gaelic  sermon  the  eyes  of  the  young  men 
had  been  turning  in  the  direction  of  the 
new  beauty  ;  and  immediately  the  service 
was  ended  and  the  noisy  stampede  had  taken 
place,  there  had  been  a  half-shy,  half- 
boisterous  rush  for  Norah. 

Maurnah,  lingering  to  say  a  last  prayer, 
had  caught  the  sounds  of  laughter  in  the 
chapel  yard,  and  a  shy  dread  of  her  own  kind 
had  caused  her  to  bless  herself  quickly  and 
to  hurry  out  while  the  crowd  was  still  thick 
enough  to  give  her  shelter. 

At  the  chapel  gate  she  had  found  Norah, 
round  about  her  a  fascinated  group  of  men, 
draw^n,  as  moths  to  a  candle,  by  her  young, 
ripe  beauty. 

Maurnah  had  paused  as  she  passed  her 
sister,  and  had  furtively  plucked  at  her  skirt. 

"Norah!"  she  had  whispered.  "Norah, 
ril  go  on  home  before  you." 

Norah  had  looked  round,  her  red  lips 
curled  in  their  first  vain,  happy  smile  of  sure 
conquest,  and  had  answered  with  some  care- 
less jest. 

The  men  had  laughed  even  without  hearing 
the  words,  and  Maurnah,  overcome  by  the 
desire  to  fly,  had  dropped  her  sister's  skirt, 
and,  turning  away  confusedly,  had  all  but 
fallen  into  the  arms  of  a  tall  man  standing 
apart  from  the  others,  who  was  watching 
Norah  with  absorbed  eyes. 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  and  he  was 
wearing  the  black  hat  and  clumsy  black 
clothes  that  the  Irish  peasant  reserves  for 
fete  or  funeral ;  but  even  in  this  garb  he  had 
seemed  a  striking  figure,  powerful  of  build, 
with  a  clean-cut  face,  tanned  by  the  mountain 
winds,  and  the  Irish  grey  eye  so  difficult  to 
read. 

All  these  things  Maurnah  had  seen,  all 
these  things  had  pictured  his  image  on  her 
brain  in  that  moment  of  confusion,  and 
during  her  lonely  walk  home  the  pink  colour 
had  insistently  tinged  her  cheeks,  and  the 
secret  thought  had  seemed  not  so  much  a 
thought  as  a  strange  whispering  song,  born 
of  the  marshy,  lowland  pools,  and  carried 
upward  on  the  mountain  winds  in  faint, 
reedy  notes. 

That  night,  as  she  had  cowered  over  the 
fire,  while  Norah  re-lived  her  conquests  in 
dreams,  and  the  old  grandmother  slept  in  the 
loft  overhead,  the  same  song  had  stolen  upon 
her  again,  mingling  with  the  wind  in  the 
thatch  ;  and  in  the  spurting  blue  flames  and 
the  red  heart  of  the  turf  she  had  figured  out 
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tlie   powerful    form   and   tlie  grej  eyes   of 
Bhaiin  Sullivan. 

So  it  had  been  in  the  weeks  that  followed. 
Whether  she  was  carrying  water  from  the 
well  or  milking  the  goats  upon  tbe  mountain, 
the  song  had  haunted  her  ears,  that  strange, 
vagrant  song,  in  which  the  melody  could 
never  be  caught  and  held  ;  until  at  last,  and 
suddenly,  all  the  joy  and  anguish  of  full 
knowledge,  realisation  had  come  to  her,  the 
realisation  that  was  to  make  the  fairy  music 
human,  make  dreaming  impossible  for  ever 
more. 

One  market  day  the  sisters  had  walked 
into  Clonskeen — Norah  to  buy  a  pink  tie  to 
wear  at  Mass  on  Sunday,  Maurnah  to  purchase 
the  weekly  groceries,  and  in  the  main  street 
they  had  met  Shaun  Sullivan,  self-satisfied 
over  some  profitable  sale. 

Whether  it  had  been  the  self-satisfaction, 
or  whether  Norah's  eyes  had  offered  new- 
temptations,  matters  not.  Some  courage 
had  risen  in  him,  doi'uiant  until  then,  and 
he  had  suggested — nay,  he  had  decided — that 
when  the  fair  was  ended  he  should  drive 
them  home  through  the  shadowy  glamour  of 
the  May  evening. 

To-night  —  even  to-night — as  Maurnah 
hurried  up  the  road  towards  the  Black 
Lough,  fragmentary  memories  of  that  even- 
ing flitted  through  her  brain.  The  wild 
thrill  that  had  passed  through  her  when 
Shaun  had  taken  her  hands  to  pull  her  into 
the  donkey-butt  ;  the  fierce  pang  of 
jealousy  that  had  cut  her  like  a  whip  when 
he  had  lifted  Norah  bodily  to  the  seat 
opposite  his  own,  from  whence  he  could 
watch  her  face  through  the  dusk  and  wait 
for  the  flash  of  her  smile. 

Never  since  that  evening  had  she  felt  the 
sense  of  spring,  seen  the  early  stars  in  a 
milky  sky,  or  smelt  the  buds  of  the  white 
hawthorn  without  a  wild  exaltation  of  the 
spirit ;  and  to  -  night  —  to-night,  with  its 
deadly  silence,  its  lapping  darkness,  prophetic 
of  coming  storm,  the  same  exaltation  was 
alive  within  it,  but  stronger  a  thousandfold 
than  it  had  been  in  that  distant  hour. 

She  threw  back  the  shawl  for  a  moment 
and  looked  up  at  the  sky.  It  was  a  sky  of 
storm  that  coupled  with  her  reckless  mood  ; 
there  was  power  and  passion  in  its  lowering, 
silent  embrace  of  the  mountains. 

She  lauglied  softly — a  laugh  in  which 
a  touch  of  hysteria  trembled,  and  covering 
her  face  again,  went  onward  and  upward  to 
where  lier  hour  awaited  her. 

It  was  a  curious  scenic  effect  that  she 
came  upon   when    her    goal   was    reached. 


Confronting  her  dimly  was  the  Black  Lough  ; 
and  the  stillness  and  oppression  of  the  night 
brooded  like  a  tangible  veil  over  the  oval 
space  of  water  with  its  rough  rampart  of 
boulders. 

The  awe,  the  aloofness  of  the  place 
thrilled  her  as  they  had  never  thiilled  her 
before  ;  so  deadly  w^as  the  silence,  so  un- 
familiar the  shrouded  hills,  that  they  con- 
veyed a  sense  of  being  isolated  upon  another 
planet. 

Then  on  the  path  above  her,  the  sound  of 
a  stone  unloosed  drove  all  ideas  but  one  from 
her  brain,  and  turned  her  trembling  body 
into  a  statue  with  white,  parted  lips,  and 
hands  that  gripped  her  shawl. 

In  one  moment  she  was  the  woman — 
speechless,  motionless  —  waiting  her  lover. 
She  did  not  move  when  he  stepped  out  of 
the  darkness  ;  even  the  fluttering  breaths 
she  drew  were  short  and  soundless. 

By  the  primitive  law  of  Nature  he  spoke 
first,  and  in  his  voice  were  cadences  she  had 
never  heard  before. 

"  Noreen  !  "  he  said.  "  Noreen  !  I  can 
hardly  belave  me  sinses  !  Spake  to  me  ? 
Tell  me  'tis  yourself  I  have  ?  " 

Maurnah  lowered  her  head.  ''  Yes,  'Tis 
meself." 

The  fantasy  of  the  strange  planet  was 
alive  again.  She  was  no  longer  alone  upon 
it.  All  common  things  had  utterly  receded. 
Life,  as  she  had  known  it,  was  a  myth — the 
cabin  on  the  mountainside  an  illusion — 
Norah  of  the  red  lips  was  no  more  existent 
than  the  old  blind  grandmother.  She  was 
paramount  in  this  land  of  darkness  ;  the 
Lough  murmured  inaudible  love- words,  as 
it  lapped  the  boulders  ;  the  black  sky  and 
the  black  mountains  were  linking  her  in  their 
embrace. 

"  Shaun,"  she  said  again,  "  'tis  meself  it  is. 
Don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

'''  Know  you  ?  Is  it  to  be  doubtin'  that 
voice  I  would  ?  The  doubt  is  to  think  of 
you  comin'  out  at  all  this  l)lackmisfortunate- 
lookin'  night !  But  don't  you  be  standin' 
here,  girl !  There's  a  grand  sate  above  be 
the  Lough." 

"  A  sate  ?  " 

"  Well,  as  good  as  a  sate  " — he  laughed  in 
his  happiness  and  pride  ;  "  an  ould  slob  of  a 
stone,  big  enough  to  dance  a  set  on.  Shure 
'tis  well  I  ought  to  know  it,  considerin'  the 
nights  an'  the  nights  I've  sat  up  there — an' 
me  eyes  sore  from  lookin'  for  you  !  " 

Maurnah  gripped  her  shawl  tighter. 

"  Thin  you  were  wantin'  me,  thim  nights 
I  didu't  come  up  ?  " 


Xlien  Shaun  Ituiij^  lier  irum  hiin—tlung  lior  back  against  the  rocks  as  he  might  spurn  a  dog." 
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"  Wanfcin'  yon  ?  "  Ifc  was  Shaun's  turn  to 
speak  low  ;  Shauii's  turn  to  show  the  passion 
that  consumed  him.    "  Wan  tin'  you  ?  " 

He  caught  her  arm,  and  in  silence  they 
made  their  way  up  the  track,  their  feet  grop- 
ing a  path  through  the  uneven  rocks,  each 
poignantly  conscious  of  the  other's  nearness. 
At  last  Shaun  identified  his  goal,  and  swung 
her  upwards  with  a  movement  of  his  arm. 

She  stood  there  hghtly  poised  on  the  slal) 
of  stone  ;  and  as  though  some  fragment  of 
her  sister's  personality  had  descended  upon 
her  with  the  shawl,  she  moved  daringly 
towards  the  Lough  and  strove  to  peer  down 
iuto  the  fathomless  depths,  to  catch  the  love- 
words  whispered  at  her  feet. 

In  an  instant  Shaun  was  beside  her. 
"  Aisy,  now  !  Aisy  now  !  Don't  you  know 
if  a  person  took  a  misfootin'  here,  like  I 
tould  you  to-day,  there 'd  be  an  ind  to  thim  ? 
Here,  Noreon  !  Here,  girl !  Sit  down  here 
away  from  the  wather  !  " 

She  yielded  to  his  will  and  suffered  herself 
to  be  drawn  back  to  the  seat  he  had  oi'dained 
for  her. 

Neither  spoke  ;  eacii  was  aware  of  a  tense 
emotion  ;  each  felt  that  somewhere  about 
them — under  the  nuirmuring  Lough  or  behind 
the  looming  hills,  some  force  was  at  work — 
some  force  to  which  they  were  unconsciously 
ministering.  Shaun 's  voice,  when  at  last  he 
spoke,  was  hoarse  and  rough  in  its  intensity. 

"  Npreen  !  D'you  know  the  way  I  cares  for 
you  ?  Tell  me  !  D'you  know  ?  D'you  know- 
it  at  all  ?  " 

Maurnah's  dry  lips  parted.  "  What  way  is 
it  you  cares  ?  " 

Shaun  suddenly  swayed  towards  her. 

*'  What  way,  d'you  sav  ?  This  way.  Youi' 
face  comes  between  me  an'  the  eartli  when 
I'm  tillin'  the  bit  o'  land.  Your  face  comes 
between  me  an'  the  Almighty  when  I'm 
kneelin'  in  the  chapel.  You're  the  Avan 
woman  for  me.  D'you  undherstand  that  ? 
The  wan  woman." 

His  breath  was  sweeping  her  lips  through 
the  narrow  slit  in  the  shawl.  She  knew  now 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  moments  until  his  own 
lips  touched  them,  and  she  quivered  to  tlie 
knowledge. 

He  felt  lier  quiver.  "  An'  yon,  gii'l  ?  "  be 
cried.  ''  Am  I  your  man  ?  Tell  me  !  Tell 
me  !     Is  it  thrue  ?     Am  I  your  man  ?  " 

He  put  his  fingers  to  the  shrouding  shawl  ; 
he  strove  with  the  blackness  of  the  night  to 
see  the  outline  of  her  face.  Almost  un- 
consciously Maurnah  laid  detaining  fingers 
over  his.  Her  brain  was  swimnn'ng :  tlie 
Jnoun tains  were  gone  now  ;    the  Lough  was 


gone.      Only   this    man    existed — this   man 
whom  she  loved. 

"Tell  me,  girl?  Tell  me?  Are  you 
wantin'  me  like  I'm  w^antin'  you  ?  Will  you 
take  me  for  your  man  ?  " 

He  bent  still  closer  ;  she  could  feel  his 
tierce  tenacity  in  the  clasp  of  the  hand 
beneath  hers.  It  seemed  in  the  close,  warm 
darkness  as  if  the  very  elements  waited  for 
some  climax.  Then,  curiously,  with  a  slight 
note  of  menace,  a  little  breath  of  wind 
quivered  over  the  Lough. 

'•  Noreen  !      Noreen  !      For   the   love   o' 

Heaven " 

She  made  no  answer,  and  with  a  swift 
change  of  attitude  he  freed  his  hand  and 
flung  an  arm  about  her  waist. 

"  You'ie  not  laughin'  at  me  ?  You're  not 
foolin'  me  ? " 

Maurnah  never  moved  ;  the  fierce  tone  in 
his  voice  thrilled  her  ;  her  heart  beat  faster, 
even  as  her  fingers  drew  the  shawl  closer 
about  her  face. 

"  If  I  thought !  "  he  cried. 

But  his  savagery  was  silenced  by  a  force 
still  more  savage  and  primitive.  Above 
them,  to  the  west,  a  long,  flickering  tongue 
of  light  darted  out  from  the  heart  of  th(5 
l)lack  clouds,  followed  by  a  crashing  peal  of 
thunder  that  seemed  to  shake  the  very 
mountains,  and  then  die  away  in  slow,  angry 
reverberations. 

To  all  strong  natures  tiiere  is  an  excite- 
ment in  war  of  any  description.  To  Shaun, 
the  flash,  the  roar,  the  shattering  sense  of 
chaos,  w^ere  spurs  to  emotion.  He  strained 
her  to  him  in  the  darkness,  until  she  felt  the 
strong  pulsing  of  his  heart. 

"  Noreen  !  "  he  cried,  "  Noreen  !  Put  u]) 
your  mouth  an'  kiss  me  !  " 

Maurnah,  vil)rating  to  the  atmospheric  con- 
dition— oppressed  by  the  dull  heat,  strung 
to  highest  tension  by  the  electricity  in  the 
air,  suddenly  yielded,  suddenly  flung  prudence 
from  her.  Without  a  sound  she  lifted  her 
face  and  let  his  lips  find  hers. 

While  their  mouths  touched,  while  her  soft 
hair  blinded  his  eyes,  there  came  another 
flash,  another  roar  nearer  than  the  first,  then 
again  pitch  darkness. 

Then  slowly  they  drew  apart. 
Ma  u rn ah  made  a  gaspin  g  sound .    "  N  ow  ! " 
she  cried.    "  Now  !  do  I  care  ?" 

Shaun  pulled  her  close  again  ,-  liis  voice 
also  was  uncontrolled. 

"I  belave  you  do,"  he  said,  "I  belave 
you  do  !  " 

Maurnah  laughed  hysterically— laughed  to 
drown  a  sob. 


"  Then  he  called  again  loudly,  wildly,  incoherently." 


His  suspicions  leaped  up. 

"  Why  d'jon  laugh  ?  You're  not  decaiviu' 
me  ?     Remimber  jou  done  it  before  !  " 

Maurnah  threw  back  her  shrouded  head  in 
sudden  fulfilment  of  her  lonely  self. 

'*  In  Heaven's  name,  Shaun  Sullivan,  I'm 
tellin'  JOU  no  lies !  Whatever  might  be 
wrong  wid  the  past — whatever  decaiviu'  there 
was,  this  wan  thing  is  the  thruth — the 
Gospel  thruth.  I  love  you  wid  all  me  heart 
an'  sowl  an'  self  !  " 

"  Thin  you'll  marry  me  ?  You'll  be  me 
woman  ?     You'll  marry  me,  come  Shrove  ?  " 

Maurnah  leaned  back  against  the  rocks  and 
closed  her  eyes.  The  inner  glory  of  life  had 
been  revealed  ;  in  tlie  black  and  sultry 
mystery  of  the  night  the  man  had  spoken, 
his  arms  had  held  her,  his  breath  had  brushed 
her  lips. 

With  a  faint  cry  she  rose  to  her  feet  and 
held  out  her  arms  to  him,  forgetful  of  the 
shawl,  forgetful  of  herself. 

*'  Shaun  !  Shaun  !  You  love  me  ?  Tell 
me  agin  !     Tell  me  agin  !     Kiss  me  agin  ! '' 


It  was  the  cry  of  a  soul  unloosed. 

Even  Shaun,  coarse  clay  though  he  was, 
heard  it  and  understood  —  understood  in 
some  Wind,  dumb  way,  that  he  had  touched 
the  infinite.  His  limbs  trembled  under  him  ; 
great  drops  of  sweat  stood  out  upon  his 
forehead. 

•'  Shaun  !  "  slie  cried  again  ;  and  without 
a  sound  he  caught  her  to  him. 

So  they  stayed — her  shawl  fallen  back 
fiom  her  face,  he  striving  to  see  her  through 
the  veil  of  darkness,  when  another  whisper 
of  wind,  more  menacing,  louder  than  the 
first,  skimmed  over  the  Lough  ;  while,  above 
them,  the  clouds  crashed  together  and  a  light, 
vivid  and  piercing  beyond  imagination, 
swept  the  mountains,  the  sky,  their  own 
white,  strained  faces. 

As  though  a  flaring  torch  had  been  thrust 
between  them,  they  stared  into  each  other's 
eyes  ;  then  Shaun  flung  her  from  him — flung 
her  back  against  the  rocks  as  he  might  spurn 
a  dog. 

Shaking,   da^gedj  pioying  like  a  drunken 
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woman  struck  back  to  consciousness,  Maurnali 
rose  up.  The  shawl  had  fallen  from  her  ; 
her  tigure,  had  there  been  light  to  see,  was 
possessed  of  a  strange  new  dignity,  her  wide 
eyes  shone  as  though  they  had  looked  upon 
secret  wonders. 

"  You  know  me  now,  Shaun  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Know  you  ? "  he  cried.  "  Amn't  I 
clinchin'  me  two  hands  this  minute  to  keep 
thim  off  o'  you  ? 

"  You  needn't  be  doing  that,"  she  said 
very  quietly.  "  I'll  pay  me  lawful  debts.  An' 
if  ever  in  the  time  to  come  a  thought  of  me 
rises  up  to  you — put  no  pass  on  it.  Put 
no  pass  on  it,  I  tell  you.  Say  this  to  yourself : 
'  She  paid  dear,  but  she  paid  willin'." 

Whether  it  was  his  imagination,  or  whether 
it  was  a  trick  his  senses  had  played  him,* 
Shaun  did  not  know,  but  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  in  some  curious  way  Maurnah  had 
receded  from  him  with  her  last  words.  Like 
a  cold  shower  upon  a  fevered  body,  a  strange 
fear  chilled  his  rage. 


"  Come  here  ! "  he  called.  "  Come 
here!"^ 

Nothing  answered  him  but  the  light  sound 
of  feet  scrambling  from  one  boulder  to 
another. 

"Come  here  !" 

He  stood  looking  blindly  about  him  in  the 
close,  dense  darkness.  Then  once  more  the 
lightning  illuminated  the  scene,  his  face, 
filled  with  superstitious  dread,  turned  to  the 
Black  Lough,  and  he  saw  what  his  mind  had 
already  conjured. 

"  Maurnah  ! "  he  cried  out.  "  Maurnah  ! " 
But  the  roll  of  the  thunder  scattered  his 
words. 

He  rushed  to  the  Lough's  brink ;  he 
thrust  forth  his  liands,  groping  desperately  ; 
then  he  called  again  loudly,  wildly,  inco- 
herently ;  but  all  that  came  to  him,  all  that 
answered  him,  as  he  lifted  his  horror-stricken 
face,  was  one  heavy  raindrop  that  fell  on  his 
cheek  and  rolled  slowly  down  his  face  like  a 
silent,  pitiful  tear. 


RIDING    SONG. 


I    ET  us  ride  together 

*^    (Blowing  mane  and  hair) 

Careless  of  the  weather, 

Miles  ahead  of  care. 
Ring  of  hoof  and  snaffle- 
Swing  of  waist  and  hip- 
Trotting  down  the  twisted  road, 
With  the  world  let  slip. 


Let  us  laugh  together, 

(Merry  as  of  old) 
To  the  creak  of  leather 

And  the  morning's  gold. 
Break  into  a  canter, 

Shout  to  bank  and  tree, 
Rocking  down  the  waking  trail 

Steady  hand  and  knee. 


Take  the  life  of  cities- 
Here's  the  life  for  me. 

'Twere  a  thousand  pities 
Not  to  gallop  free. 

So  we'll  ride  together 
Comrade,  you  and  I. 

Careless  of  the  weather. 
Letting  care  go  by. 


THEODORE    ROBERTS. 


"A  remarkable  change  had  come  over  the  occupants.' 


The  Baby  in  the  'Bus. 


By    E.    M.    BRYANT. 


THE  rain  was  coming  clown  in  torrents 
—an  icy  blast  was  chilling  one  to 
the  very  bone— mud  and  shish  were 
everywhere  ;  altogether  London  was  at  its 
very  worst,  and  as  I  boarded  a  Brixton 
omnibus  on  my  way  home  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  a  more  depressed-looking  set  of 
individuals  than  its  occupants. 

One  old  gentleman  in  particular,  on  whose 
foot  I  had  the  misfortune  to  tread  as  I  made 
my  way  to  the  last  vacant  seat  but  one, 
seemed  quite  glad  of  the  opportunity  I 
afforded  him  of  giving  vent  to  his  feelings. 
He  glared  at  me  so  fiercely,  and  said  so 
many  unpleasant  things  to  me  under  his 
breath,  that  a  stout  lady  sitting  next  to 
him  half  rose  up  as  if  to  get  out,  when  a 
glance  at  the  weather  caused  her  to  sit  down 
again  hurriedly. 

A  moment  later  and  the  'bus  was  full — 
at  least,  inside. 

The  latest  comer  was  a  tired,  weary- 
looking  woman,  little  more  than  a  girl,  with 


a  child  in  her  arms.  She  sank  down  in  her 
seat,  wet,  bedraggled,  and  miserable.  The 
child,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  quite 
content  with  the  weather,  herself,  and  her 
surroundings.  She  soon  began  to  regard  us 
all  in  the  most  friendly  fashion,  whereupon 
I,  being  a  confirmed  bachelor  and  extremely 
shy  of  all  children,  buried  myself  at  once  in 
my  evening  paper. 

Happening  to  glance  up  about  five  minutes 
later,  I  saw  that  a  remarkable  change  had 
come  over  the  occupants  of  the  'bus. 

The  stout  lady  who  had  been  so  terrified 
by  the  disagreeable  old  gentleman's  behaviour 
on  my  entrance,  was  now  leaning  forward 
with  a  beaming  smile,  playfully  jingling  a 
gold  chain  which  she  wore  round  her  neck. 
The  little  spinster  in  the  corner  had  a  look 
of  rapt  adoration  on  her  face.  The  three 
rough  working  men  were  grinning  in  a 
sheepish  fashion,  while  the  commercial 
traveller  opposite  was  in  the  act  of  taking 
a  large  watch  out  of  his  capacious  waistcoat 
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under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  find  out 
the  exact  time,  but  his  reluctance  to  return 
the  article  in  question  to  his  pocket,  and  the 
daring  manner  in  which  he  toyed  with  it 
— one  moment  holding  it  to  his  ear,  and  the 
next  causing  it  to  fly  open  with  an  alluring 
suddenness— would  have  made  it  plain  even 
to  the  meanest  intelligence  that  he  had 
entered  into  competition  with  the  stout 
iady  and  the. gold  chain. 

In  a  word,  with  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
agreeable old  gentleman  and  myself,  the 
entire  'bus,  including  the  conductor,  was  at 
the  feet  of  that  very  ordinary  little  infant 
who  sat  on  her  mother's  knee  thoroughly 
enjoying  her  triumph. 

She  was,  I  should  say,  about  two  years  old, 
with  a  soft,  round  face,  blue  eyes,  and  golden 
hair,  and,  in  spite  of  the  mother's  look  of 
careworn  poverty,  the  child  was  exquisitely 
clean. 

I  was  about  to  moralise  on  the  mis- 
chief which  those  blue  eyes  would  probably 
be  accomplishing  before  many  years  were 
over,  when  suddenly  I  saw  that  they  were 
fixed  on  me.  Their  owner  had  evidently 
just  made  the  discovery  that  T  was  not  yet 
numbered  among  her  adorers. 

"  This  must  be  rectified."  She  did  not 
say  the  words,  of  course,  but  she  looked  them 
as  plainly  as  possible*. 

I  looked  back  at  her  defiantly. 


Then,  being  a  worn  an -child,  she  took  a 
mean  advantage. ; 

It  is  not  that  I  dislike  children,  but  merely 
that,  being  unaccustomed  to  them,  I  feel 
uncomfortable  in  their  presence  ;  therefore  I 
always  make  a  practice  of  avoiding  them  as 
much  as  possible.  But  when  a  child  de- 
liberately shakes  her  curls  and  smiles  broadly 
at  you,  the  only  courteous  thing  for  you  to 
do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  smile  back, 
of  course.  This  I  managed  to  accomplish  with 
a  good  grace,  and  if  that  impertinent  infant 
didn't  give  a  toss  of  her  golden  head,  as  much 
as  to  say — for  all  the  world  as  if  she'd  been 
fifteen  years  older — "  One  more !  " — and  then 
turn  to  devote  herself  to  the  capture  of  the 
disagreeable  old  gentleman.  I  was  about  to 
return  to  my  paper,  annoyed  at  the  way  in 
which  she  had  misconstrued  my  very  ordinary 
pohteness,  when  the  little  minx  turned  round 
to  enslave  me  with  another  smile — a  roguish 
one  this  time — and  a  look  which  plainly  said 
"  Watch  !  "  So,  reflecting  that,  after  all,  no 
one  who  knew  me  was  present,  I  allowed 
myself  to  join  with  the  rest  of  the  'bus  in 
watching. 

The  disagreeable  old  gentleman  had  never 
glanced  up  from  his  book  since  my  unlucky 
entrance,  so  clearly  something  had  to  be  done 
to  attract  his  attention.  To  a  child  of  such 
resources  this  was  an  easy  matter.  The  dis- 
agreeable old  gentleman  being  exactly  opposite 


oof^N 


'  The  'bus  was  empty,  save  for  the  mother  and  child,  the  old  gentleman,  and  myself." 
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to  her,  she  leaned  forward,  then  she  clenched 
her  tiny  fist  and  brous^ht  it  down  with  a  bang 
on  the  disagreeable  old  gentleman's  knee. 

The  entire  'bus  held  its  breath. 

"  What  the  .  .  .  dickens  ?  exploded  the 
disagreeable  old  gentleman. 

"  Chickens  !  "  echoed  the  baby  voice,  with 
an  appreciative  gurgle,  as  though  to  say  to 
the  rest  of  us  :  "  Isn't  he  clever  ?  " 

To  do  him  justice,  the  disagreeable  old 
gentleman  appeared  quite  shocked  at  himself 
when  he  looked  up  and  realised  the  tender 
age  of  his  assailant.  Then  he  went  back  to 
his  book  with  a  grunt. 

The  little  spinster  and  the  stout  lady 
bristled  with  indignation.  In  fact,  the  whole 
'bus  was  more  or  less  wrathful.  Even  the 
three  working  men,  though  they  bad  been 
rather  inclined  to  laugh  just  at  first,  soon 
realised  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The 
mother  alone  remained  apathetic,  leaning- 
back  in  her  seat,  half  asleep. 

The  baby  looked  across  at  me  again,  and 
on  my  telegraphing  to  her  "  Beaten,"  she 
withered  me  with  a  glance  and  telegraphed 
back  :  "  You  just  wait  and  see  !  "  Then  she 
leaned  forward  again,  but  with  no  clenched 
fist  this  time.  She  saw  plainly  that  this  was 
a  case  for  finer  tactics.  (Oh,  what  a  sad 
time  those  lovers  of  hers  will  have  !) 

One  of  the  disagreeable  old  gentleman's 
hands  lay  on  his  knee.  It  was  a  withered, 
wrinkled  hand,  such  a  contrast  to  the  tiny, 
soft,  baby  one  that  for  a  moment  paused  and 
hovered  above  it — not  from  any  lack  of 
courage — oh,  no,  but  just  to  keep  the  rest  of 
the  'bus  in  suspense.  Then,  very  gently, 
the  little  pink  fingers  shd  into  the  old 
withered  ones  and  remained  there.  The 
disagreeable  old  gentleman  looked  up  hastily, 
but  no  one  will  ever  know  what  he  meant  to 
say,  because  he  looked  straight  into  that 
pleading  baby  face — little  witch  !  she  knew 
she  must  plead  her  way  first — and  then  down 
at  the  tiny  hand  that  lay  so  confidently  in 


his,  and  he  said  nothing.  Then,  knowing 
that  half  the  battle  was  won,  she  smiled  up 
at  him,  and  a  wonderful  thing  happened  ! 
All  the  lines  and  wrinkles  in  the  disagreeable 
old  gentleman's  face — and  there  were  a  great 
many  of  them — seemed  to  be  breaking  up, 
and  he  began  to  smile  back  at  her.  It  was 
rather  a  slow  process  at  first,  because  he  had 
evidently  allowed  himself  to  get  very  much 
out  of  practice,  but  it  became  quite  a  credit- 
able smile  before  it  was  finished.  And  in 
the  very  middle  of  it  that  child  actually 
glanced  round  at  me  triumphantly,  as  much 
as  to  say  :  "  There  !  you  see  !  "  but  she  was 
back  again  before  the  smile  was  over,  and  I 
believe  she  got  one  or  two  more  before  the 
journey  was  done.  Anyhow,  the  old  gentle- 
man— I  mustn't  call  him  disagreeable  any 
more — read  his  book  no  longer,  but  leaned 
back  and  gazed  at  the  child  almost  wistfully, 
and  once  he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
blew  his  nose  loudly,  though  I  hadn't  noticed 
his  having  a  cold  before. 

When  the  'bus  reached  its  terraiims,  it  was 
empty,  save  for  the  mother  and  child,  the 
old  gentleman,  and  myself. 

The  rain  was  still  pouring  down,  and, 
happening  to  notice  that  the  poor  woman 
had  no  nmbrella,  and  finding  that  she  was 
going  in  my  direction,  I  felt  I  could  hardly 
do  less  than  offer  her  the  shelter  of  mine. 
Just  as  we  were  starting  off,  the  old  gentle- 
man brushed  by  us  roughly  with  quite  a 
return  of  his  disagreeable  manner  ;  then  he 
disappeared  quickly  down  a  side  street. 

A  moment  later,  the  woman  gave  a  little 
cry,  and,  looking  down  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
I  saw  that  on  the  baby's  tiny  palm  a  golden 
sovereign  lay.  Keally,  not  such  a  bad  old 
gentleman,  after  all !     * 

When  we  came  to  the  parting  of  our  ways, 
I  felt  that  the  least  /  could  do  was  to  insist 
on  the  mother's  accepting  my  umbrella. 
I  was  not  going  to  be  completely  outdone 
by  a  disagreeable  old  gentleman. 


ASPIRATION. 


I  WANT  a  window  when  1  die  placed  riglit  above  our  pew, 
*     I  want  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold,  a  dress  of  red  and  blue, 
1  want  the  grass  beneath  my  feet,  a  sunset  near  my  head, 
And  have  my  boots  and  stockings  off— at  least  when  I  am  dead. 

My  mother  says  It's  only  saints  who  wear  those  sort  of  things. 
Who  have  a  crown,  a  dress  of  blue,  a  great  big  pair  of  wings. 
But  Tm  not  good— I  guess  I  am  the  baddest  girl  in  town. 
But  still  1  look  just  like  a  saint  in  mother's  dressing-gown. 

ARCHIBALD    SULLIVAN. 


THE    EYE    OF   THE    CAMERA. 


By    FRED    M.    WHITE. 


HE  tragic  death  of 
Lord  Morning  ton, 
and  the  dramatic 
arrest  of  his  nephew, 
Guy  Windsor,  in 
connection  with  the 
mysterious  affair, 
formed  one  of  the 
most  exciting  poUce 
episodes  of  last 
year.  It  will  be 
just  as  well,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  set  out  the  facts  briefly  and  succinctly. 

As  everybody  remembers,  the  late  Lord 
Morning  ton  had  been  an  eccentric  nobleman, 
a  great  collector  of  works  of  art,  and  a  man 
who  was  known  to  be  enormously  rich.  But 
for  his  ungovernable  temper  and  arbitrary 
manners  he  probably  would  have  occupied  a 
high  place  in  politics.  He  was  by  no  meani^, 
popular.  He  bad  practically  no  friends.  He 
was  a  confirmed  mysogynist.  He  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  he  trusted  no  one, 
believed  in  no  one,  and  suspected  everybody 
of  an  inclination  to  rob  him.  The  only 
individual  who  succeeded  in  any  way  in 
keeping  on  fair  terms  with  his  Lordship  was 
a  nephew  of  his,  Eric  Kearton  by  name. 
Kearton  was  a  young  man  of  the  greatest 
respectability.  He  had  an  even  temperament 
and  was  one  of  the  meek  and  mild  type  of 
people  who  invariably  wear  spectacles,  and 
have  a  weakness  for  University  extension 
lectures  and  such  serious  frivolities.  Probably 
because  here  was  a  man  he  could  bully  and 
browbeat.  Lord  Mornington  had  given  this 
relative  of  his  the  ran  of  his  cottage. 

It  was  near  this  cottage  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast  that  the  crime  took  place.  From 
time  to  time  Lord  Mornington  Avould  quit 
London  or  his  magnificent  family  seat  near 
Chester,  for  a  lonely  spot  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  not  very  far  from  Hull,  where  he  did 
entirely  for  himself,  even  to  the  cooking  of 
his  own  food.  He  frequently  stayed  here  for 
months,  refusing  to  see  anybody,  w^ith  the 
exception  of  Kearton  or  Guy  Windsor,  and 
never  so  much  as  drawing  a  cheque.     As  a 
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rule,  when  on  these  excursions,  he  drew  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  and  used 
this  till  it  was  exhausted.  The  figure  of  the 
sturdy  old  man  with  his  string  bag  and 
brown-paper  parcels  was  a  familiar  one  in 
Hull.  It  was  quite  a  usual  thing  to  see  him 
striding  out  of  the  town  with  half-a-dozen 
herrings  in  one  hand  and  a  packet  of  groceries 
in  the  other.  People  had  come  to  take 
Mornington  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  so 
that  he  was  left  to  tlie  solitude  whicli  lie 
seemed  to  desire. 

The  old  man's  title  devolved  naturally 
upon  his  nephew  Guy.  But  the  estates  were 
not  entailed,  and  Lord  Mornington  could 
leave  his  property  where  he  pleased.  He 
had  been  understood  to  say  that  he  meant  to 
will  it  all  to  charities,  but  he  was  precisely 
the  kind  of  man  who  dies  eventually  without 
making  a  will  at  all,  thus  enabling  his  legal 
heirs  to  come  into  their  own  at  last. 

In  the  meantime  both  nephews  were  poor 
enough.  There  was  nothing  wrong  about 
Guy  Windsor,  but  he  appeared  disinclined  to 
settle  down  to  anything  ;  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  idle  pleasure,  and  frequently 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  hard  up  for  a 
sovereign.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that 
affairs  reached  a  crisis,  and  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  caUing  upon  his  uncle  for  assistance. 
The  upshot  was  inevitable.  The  old  man  re- 
fused the  request  in  the  coarsest  and  plainest 
terms,  and  Guy  Windsor,  who  was  anything 
but  a  prudent  young  man,  lost  his  temper 
and  made  use  of  threats  which,  unfortunately, 
were  overheard  by  other  people.  The  same 
day  he  left  the  cottage,  saying  that  he  was 
going  to  Hull  on  particular  business,  and  that 
he  meant  to  cross  over  to  Holland  the  next 
day.  An  hour  or  two  later,  Eric  Kearton, 
who  had  finished  some  literary  work  for  his 
uncle,  left  the  neighbourhood  also,  with  a 
view  to  going  over  the  Border  for  a  day  or 
two's  fishing  in  one  of  the  Scottish  trout- 
streams. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  the 
body  of  Lord  Mornington  was  found  in  a 
thick  mass  of  furze  on  a  lonely  spot  near  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs.  The  cliffs  w^ere  high  and 
rugged  here,  portions  of  them  were  cut  off 
from  the  miiinland  in  the  shape  of  spurs  and 
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rugged  promontories,  and  here  the  sea-birds 
nested  in  great  quantities.  The  spurs  were 
almost  inaccessible,  therefore  there  were  many 
rare  and  curious  birds  here  which  were  not 
seen  elsew4iere,  and  which  had  become  nearly 
extinct  in  the  British  Isles.  It  was  one  of 
the  bird-hunters  who  found  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man. 

That  he  had  been  murdered  there  was  no 
doubt.  He  lav  on  his  back  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  edge  of  the  cliff  just  away  from  a 
screen  of  gorse  bushes.  There  was  a  deep 
stab  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  wdiich  had 
been  fatal  in  its  effect.  So  far  as  the  police 
could  judge,  robbery  was  not  the  motive,  for 
the  old  man's  purse  and  watch  and  rings 
were  intact ;  his  papers  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed. The  whole  thing  caused  the  greatest 
excitement  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  ex- 
citement was  doubled  later  on  in  the  day  as 
the  intelligence  came  to  hand  that  (luy 
Windsor  had  been  arrested  in  Hull  and 
charged  with  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
His  threats  were  remembered  now,  and,  what 
was  more  to  the  point,  he  had  in  his 
possession  over  three  hundred  pounds  in  gold, 
while  only  the  day  before  he  w^as  known  to 
be  absohitely  penniless.  Tiie  young  man  had 
protested  vigorously  against  the  action  of  the 
police.  He  told  an  almost  impossible  story- 
to  account  for  the  possession  of  so  much 
money.  He  had  been  chosen — or  so  he  said 
— by  an  old  friend  of  his  family  to  go  to 
8b.  Petersburg  at  once,  with  a  view  to  saving 
an  Englishman  there  from  serious  disgrace. 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  hours,  Windsor  said. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  money  should  be 
placed  in  the  mysterious  individual's  hands, 
or  a  w^ell-known  family  would  be  dishonoured. 
In  ordinary  circumstances  this  explanation 
w^ould  pass  easily  enough,  but  it  \vas  not  good 
enough  for  the  police.  From  their  point  of 
view  it  merely  made  matters  worse. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Windsor  raved  and 
protested — in  vain  that  he  offered  to  find 
surety  for  his  appearance.  But  the  police 
were  deaf  to  all  his  entreaties,  and  the  next 
morning  Guy  Windsor  was  brought  before 
the  local  magistrate  charged  with  being  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  Lord  Mornington. 
There  was  little  or  no  evidence  at  the  first 
hearing,  but  the  police  promised  to  bring 
forward  further  testimony,  and  Windsor  was 
removed  in  custody  till  the  next  day. 

As  was  only  natural  in  the  circumstances, 
the  affair  caused  a  tremendous  sensation. 
The  next  day's  papers  teemed  with  details. 
The  news  was  flashed  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.     In  a  few  hours  the 


whole  nation  was  discussing  the  death  of 
Lord  Mornington. 

From  the  first  it  was  felt  that  the  police 
had  put  their  hands  upon  the  guilty  man. 

Guy  Windsor  did  not  look  in  the*^  least  like 
a  criminal  as  he  stood  in  the  dock  the  next 
morning.  He  listened  with  more  or  less 
impatience  to  the  police  evidence.  The  case 
dragged  itself  wearily  along.  One  witness 
after  another  came  forw^ard,  but  the  packed 
audience  seemed  to  be  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment in  their  expectations.  It  was  nearly 
two  o'clock  before  the  chairman  of  the 
Bench  hinted  that  the  case  had  better  be 
further  adjourned,  whereupon  the  barrister 
who  defended  the  prisoner  protested. 

"  At  any  rate,  your  Worships,  I  must  ask 
for  bail,"  he  said.  '•  I  am  prepared  to  admit 
that  appearances  are  against  my  client,  but 
nothing  has  actually  been  proved  against 
him  yet.  And  there  is  nothing  to  connect 
liim  with  the  crime." 

'^'The  possession  of  all  that  money,"  the 
chairman  suggested,  "  The  prisoner  is  a 
poor  man ■'" 

"  We  can  account  for  that,"  the  lawyer  said. 
"  Professor  Stewart,  the  eminent  naturalist, 
will  come  down  and  give  evidence  on  Tuesday, 
if  necessary,  and  he  will  tell  you  exactly 
Avliere  the  three  hundred  pounds  found  on 
my  client  came  from.  We  shall  prove  that 
not  a  penny  of  it  was  ever  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Mornington.  It  is  on  these  grounds 
that  w^e  demand  bail." 

There  was  a  stir  amongst  the  audience 
at  this.  Professor  Stewart  was  a  man  of 
world-wide  reputation.  As  an  authority 
on  birds  and  their  habits  he  stood  un- 
rivalled. For  the  last  three  or  four  months 
he  had  more  or  less  lived  upon  the  cliffs, 
and  Guy  Windsor  had  been  his  constant 
companion.  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  risk  and  hazard  attached,  which  appealed 
to  a  young  man  of  sporting  instincts,  and 
the  great  ornithologist  had  found  him  in- 
valuable. 

"And  why  is  not  Professor  Stewart  here?" 
the  chairman  asked.  "  He  w^as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood two  days  ago." 

Counsel  for  the  prisoner  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain. The  Professor  had  had  some  trouble 
with  his  bird-camera.  He  had  gone  off  hot- 
foot to  set  it  right.  Besides,  there  were  a  lot 
of  plates  which  he  had  recently  exposed  that 
he  wished  to  have  developed.  They  were 
still  elaborating  this  point  when  Windsor's 
solicitor  rushed  into  court,  evidently  labour- 
ing under  some  great  excitement.  He  raised 
a  telegram  above  his  liead. 


'  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  you  were  nowhere  in  the  neighbourhood  V  " 
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''I  have  jnsfclieard  from  Professor  Stewart," 
he  cried.  "  I  have  had  this  long  telegram 
from  him.  I  know  this  interruption  is  out 
of  order,  your  Worships,  and  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me.  Professor  Stewart  wires  that  he 
has  just  read  all  about  the  case,  and  that  if 
you  will  adjourn  till  Tuesday,  he  pledges  his 
w^ord  to  bring  forward  such  evidence  as  will 
clear  the  accused  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  You  may  see  the  telegram  for  your- 
sslves." 

The  flimsy  paper  was  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  along  the  Bench,  and  each  of  the 
magistrates  scanned  it  gravely.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  contents  of  the  telegram  had 
shaken  tliem  in  their  certainty  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt.  A  man  with  the  unrivalled  reputa- 
tion of  Professor  Stewart  would  scarcely 
have  indited  a  message  like  that  unless  he 
had  been  absolutely  sure  of  his  ground.  Not 
the  least  pregnant  part  of  the  telegram  was 
the  concluding  line  to  the  effect  that  the 
money  found  on  the  prisoner  had  been  paid 
to  him  by  the  Professor  himself,  and  that  it 
was  on  the  Professor's  business  that  Windsor 
was  going  to  St.  Petersburg. 

"After  that,"  counsel  said  in  tones  of 
quiet  triamph,  "my  application  for  bail  must 
succeed.  I  will  ask  for  an  adjournment  till 
Tuesday,  so  as  to  enable  Professor  Stewart  to 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements.  Mean- 
while, my  client  can  get  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  back  by  that  time." 

"  We  shall  want  substantial  bail,"  the 
chairman  said  hesitatingly.  "  Two  securities 
of  five  thousand  each." 

The  securities  were  tendered  on  the  spot, 
and  (luy  Windsor  left  this  court  with  his 
friends.  To  a  certain  extent  the  whole  thing 
was  irregular,  but  then  the  moral  pressure 
was  great,  and  just  for  a  moment  the  police 
authorities  were  too  staggered  to  protest. 
Naturally  enough,  this  strange  and  startling 
evidence  gave  a  new  fillip  to  the  interest 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  Mornington 
tragedy.  It  was  late  the  same  night  before 
Professor  Stewart  returned  to  his  own 
quarters,  which  consisted  of  rooms  in  a 
farmhouse  on  the  side  of  the  cliff.  Amongst 
the  distinguished  man's  first  visitors  was  the 
inspector  of  police. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  troubling  you, 
sir,"  Inspector  Wild  said,  "  but  I  am  greatly 
worried  over  this  case.  I  wish  to  be  fair. 
But  the  Bench  had  no  business  to  grant 
that  bail  this  morning.  Of  course,  if 
you  really  think  that  your  evidence  will  be 
conclusive " 

"I  don't  think  anything  about  it,"  the 


Professor  said,  with  a  gleam  behind  his 
spectacles.  "  I  am  absolutely  certain.  On 
Tuesday  morning  I  shall  prove  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Guy  Windsor  is 
absolutely  innocent,  which  ought  to  satisfy 
even  your  scruples.  But  I  shall  go  further 
than  that.  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out  the 
actual  murderer  and  hand  him  over  to  your 
custody.  The  whole  proofs  form  a  strange 
instance  of  the  power  of  modern  science, 
aided  by  a  distinct  intervention  on  the  part 
of  Providence.  Now,  my  dear  inspector,  do 
you  know  anything  about  birds  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,"  said  the  inspector,  somewhat 
disconcerted,  "  though  I  had  a  fine  collection 
of  eggs  when  I  was  a  boy." 

"  jih,  in  that  case,  you  know  most  of  the 
rare  feathered  visitors  here,  then.  Did  you 
ever  hear,  for  instance,  of  a  beautiful  bird 
called  the  Swallows-tailed  Kite  ?  " 

"  He  was  a  tradition  when  I  w^as  a  boy," 
the  inspector  said.  "  But  I  don't  think  one 
of  them  has  been  seen  for  years.  They  are 
extinct." 

"  On  the  contrary,  a  pair  of  these  birds  are 
at  present  nesting  on  Steeple  Crag.  Steeple 
Crag,  as  you  are  aware,  is  one  of  the  sharp 
spurs  of  cliff  just  off  the  mainland,  where  the 
body  of  Lord  Mornington  was  found.  I  have 
seen  them  for  myself,  and  between  ourselves, 
if  those  birds  hadn't  been  there,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  young  Guy  Windsor  would 
have  been  hanged  for  a  crime  he  never  com- 
mitted. Now  you  can  go  home  to  supper  and 
work  the  matter  out  for  yourself.  You  won't 
get  a  single  word  out  of  me  till  Tuesday." 

Left  to  himself,  the  Professor  proceeded 
to  the  impromptu  dark-room  which  he  had 
made  for  himself  in  one  of  the  cellars  of  the 
farmhouse.  Apparently  his  work  pleased 
him,  for  he  returned  presently  with  a  bundle 
of  photographs  in  his  hand  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  lock  carefully  aw^ay  in  his  safe. 
The  whole  of  the  next  day  he  appeared  to  be 
closely  occupied  with  his  bird  studies  on  the 
cliffs,  but  in  reality  he  was  searching  for 
something  which  he  appeared  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  finding.  He  came  upon  it  pre- 
sently in  a  rugged  cart-track  leading  to  the 
heart  of  the  moors,  and  then  he  chuckled  to 
himself  as  he  followed  the  trail  till  he  struck 
a  deserted  road  facing  due  north.  He  walked 
down  to  the  village  and  despatched  half-a- 
dozen  telegrams.  It  w^as  nearly  midnight 
before  a  powerful-looking  motor  drove  up  in 
front  of  the  farmhouse,  and  Stewart  came 
out  without  delay.  He  was  used  to  coming 
and  going  in  this  way,  so  that  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  expressed  no  surprise, 
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Late  on  Monday  evening,  before  Stewart 
returned,  wlien  he  got  into  his  rooms,  he 
found  Eric  Kearton  awaiting  him.  The 
latter  appeared  to  be  somewhat  nervous  and 
excitable.  He  removed  his  spectacles  from 
time  to  time  and  wiped  them,  as  if  the 
beads  of  moisture  thereon  interfered  with 
his  sight. 

"  I  came  to  see  you.  Professor,"  he  said, 
*'  in  response  to  your  telegram.  I  am  afraid 
that  my  evidence  will  not  be  of  the  slightest 
use ;  and  if  I  gave  it,  T  should  probably  do 
poor  Guy  mo-re  harm  than  good.  You  see, 
I  left  here  very  early  on  the  day  of  the 
tragedy,  and  I  have  been  fishing  ever  since." 

''  One  never  can  tell,"  the  Professor  said 
cheerfully.  "You  see,  I  happen  to  know 
something,  and  I  don't  agree  with  you. 
Between  ourselves,  we  shall  manage  to  get 
Windsor  off  with  flying  colours.  Kow,  you 
see  if  I  don't  prove  to  be  a  true  prophet." 

Once  more  Kearton  wiped  his  spectacles 
nervously. 

II. 

Natueally  enough  the  little  court-house 
was  crammed  to  suffocation  when  Guy 
Windsor  surrendered  to  his  bail  on  Tuesday 
morning.  People  had  come  from  far  and 
near.  Most  of  the  leading  newspapers  had 
sent  special  reporters.  The  expectation 
of  something  out  of  the  common  did  not 
appear  likely  to  be  gratified  at  first,  for 
the  prosecution  began  by  the  calling  of 
Eric  Kearton.  Anything  less  like  tragedy  or 
anything  more  Uke  middle-class  mediocrity  it 
was  impossible  to  imagine.  The  shy  little 
man  stood  in  the  witness-box  wiping  his 
spectacles  nervously.  The  reporters  leant 
back  in  their  seats  and  studied  the  quaint 
rafters  of  the  old  Sessions  House.  Here  was 
more  material  for  descriptive  matter  than 
they  were  likely  to  make  out  of  the  witness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Eric  Kearton  had  very 
little  to  say.  He  could  testify  to  the  fact 
that  Lord  Morning  ton  and  Guy  Windsor 
were  not  on  the  best  of  terms.  He  had  been 
present  and  had  heard  most  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  deceased  and  the  accused  man. 
At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  counsel 
for  the  Crown  waved  the  witness  aside  with 
an  air  .of  more  or  less  contempt,  and  inti- 
mated that  he  might  stand  down.  With  a 
look  of  intense  relief  on  liis  face,  Kearton 
prepared  to  leave  the  witness-box. 

"One  moment,  please,"  the  defending 
barrister  said  suavely.  "  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions.  For  instance,  are 
you  a  single  or  a  married  man  ?  " 


A  sudden  hush  fell  upon  the  assembled 
spectators.  Some  instinct  seemed  to  tell 
them  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  the 
sensational.  The  reporters  took  up  their 
pencils  again. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  Kearton  stam- 
mered. 

"  I  asked  you  a  plain  question.  Are  you 
married  or  not  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see,"  the  witness  said  hesitatinf^ly, 
"why "  "^ 

"  Are  you  married  or  not  ? "  counsel 
thundered. 

The  witness  was  understood  to  say  that  he 
was.  He  glanced  in  a  timid,  apprehensive 
way  at  his  tormentor. 

"  Very  good,"  the  latter  went  on.  "  You 
are  a  married  man.  I  put  it  to  you  that 
yours  is  a  secret  marriage,  and  that  none  of 
your  friends  know  anything  about  it.  I  put 
it  to  you  that  you  had  good  reason  for 
concealing  the  fact  from  J^ord  Mornington." 

"  I  deemed  it  wiser,"  Kearton  murmured. 

"  Yery  good.  I  understand  that  your  wife 
is  a  variety  actress." 

"  That  is  so,"  the  witness  replied. 

"  Ah,  well,  now  we  understand.  A  secret 
marriage  which  had  to  be  kept  from  your 
relative.  You  naturally  had  hopes  of  sharing 
some  of  his  money  ?  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  if  you  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  you 
had  made  a  mesalianee  of  this  kind,  you 
would  never  have  been  under  your  uncle's 
roof  again  ?  " 

"There  is  no  harm  in  it,"  the  witness 
pleaded. 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  counsel  said  drily. 
"  Are  you  on  friendly  terms  with  your  wife  ? 
Haven't  you  rather  neglected  her  of  late  ? 
And  didn't  she  threaten  to  write  to  Lord 
Mornington  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  now, 
didn't  a  letter  from  her  to  Lord  Mornington 
arrive  the  day  before  his  death  ?  Now,  please 
be  careful,  because  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  and  I  want  a  plain  answer." 

"  I — I  believe  so,"  Kearton  confessed. 

"Thank  you.  Now,  we  will  go  a  Httle 
further.  Early  on  the  morning  of  Lord 
Mornington's  death,  or  late  the  night  before, 
you  went  north  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  I 
understand  that  till  late  last  night  you  did 
not  return  to  this  neighbourhood.  Now,  sir, 
on  your  oath,  are  you  prepared  to  swear  that 
you  were  nowhere  in  the  neighbourhood  on 
the  day  the  crime  was  committed  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  was  not !  "  the  witness  cried. 

"Yery  well.  Now,  how  did  you  go  to 
Scotland,  and  how  did  you  return  ?  I  mean 
in  what  way  did  you  travel  ?  " 
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"  Why,  ill  the  ordinary  way.  By  train,  of 
course." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  You  didn't  go  either  way 
by  motor,  I  suppose  ?  You  didn't  hire  a 
motor  \\\  the  first  instance  to  take  you  to 
Scotland  ?  " 

The  witness  shook  his  head,  but  did  not 
speak. 

"  In  that  case,"  the  counsel  went  on,  "  you 
have  never  heard  of  Messrs.  Greatorex,  of 
Hull,  the  motor-garage  people  ?  " 

Again  the  witness  shook  his  head.  He 
seemed  bereft  of  the  power  of  speech.  He 
wiped  his  spectacles  again. 

"  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  for  the 
present,"  the  counsel  said.  ''  I  shall  be  able 
to  prove  to  your  Worships  later  on  that  the 
witness  hired  a  motor-car  to  take  him  to 
Scotland  and  bring  him  back  again,  and  that 
he  was  actually  seen  within  ten  miles  of  here 
within  an  hour  or  so  of  Lord  Mornington's 
death.  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  if  I  place  Professor  Stewart  in  the 
b(5x  without  further  delay.  I  rely  upon  him 
entirely  to  prove  my  case  for  me.  Call 
Professor  Stewart,  please." 

There  was  no  studying  the  carved  roof  of 
the  Sessions  House  now,  for  everybody  was  on 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  It  was  felt  that 
here  was  a  startling  development  which 
might  change  the  whole  current  of  public 
opinion.  The  Professor  stepped  into  the  box 
coolly  and  confidently.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  manner  to  indicate  what  was  going  to 
take  place. 

"  I  believe  you  are  a  friend  of  the  accused  ?  " 
counsel  asked. 

"  I  know  him  very  well,  indeed,"  the 
Professor  replied. 

"And  you  have  formed  some  estimate  of 
his  character,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  sir.  He  is  a  most  intelligent 
young  man.  He  takes  a  great  interest  in 
outdoor  life  and  pursuits.  I  have  found  him 
very  keen  in  regard  to  natural  history ;  in- 
deed, he  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  me  in  my  study  of  bird  life  and  in  taking 
my  photographs.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  him." 

"  You  have  found  him  trustworthy  and 
reliable  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  yes.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Windsor  has  no  inclination  for  indoor  work. 
This  is  possibly  his  misfortune  more  than  his 
fault.  He  has  been  brought  up  to  do  nothing, 
but  I  emphatically  deny  that  he  is  the  loafer 
that  Lord  Mornington  took  him  to  be.  I 
have,  besides,  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
integrity." 


"  For  instance,  you  would  trust  him  with 
money  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  done  so,  sir,"  the  Professor 
said  calmly.  "  It  was  on  behalf  of  a  relative 
of  mine  that  Mr.  Windsor  took  his  trip 
to  St.  Petersburg  last  vfeek.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  a  certain  young  man 
should  have  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds 
placed  in  his  hands  within  something  like 
twenty -four  hours.  You  will  excuse  me 
going  into  details.  As  I  could  not  under- 
take the  journey  myself,  I  asked  Mr.  Windsor 
to  do  so.  The  money  found  in  his  possession 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest  was  paid  over  to  him 
by  me,  and  I  can  produce  the  cheque,  which 
was  cashed  into  sovereigns  in  Hull,  if  the 
Court  would  care  to  see  it.  For  obvious 
reasons  I  must  decline  to  give  the  name  of 
the  drawer." 

Something  like  a  mild  sensation  foUow^ed 
this  statement.  It  was  felt  that  one  of  the 
main  props  of  the  prosecution  had  been 
knocked  away,  and  that  the  Crow^n  case  was 
considerably  weakened.  Everybody  listened 
closely  now. 

"I  don't  think  that  will  be  necessary," 
counsel  went  on.  "  I  understand.  Professor, 
that  you  can  tell  us  a  good  deal  more  about 
this  matter.   You  have  formed  a  theory " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  Professor  inter- 
rupted. "  I  have  no  theories  at  all.  What 
I  shall  lay  before  the  Court  is  actual  fact.  I 
wish  to  produce,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Bench,  a  photograph  which  will  establish 
beyond  doubt  the  identity  of  the  murderer." 

"  One  moment,"  Windsor's  lawyer  said. 
"  Touching  this  photograph,  is  it  one  that 
you  took  yourself  ?  " 

"Well,  more  or  less,"  the  Professor  ex- 
plained. "  But  perhaps  I  had  better  go  into 
details.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  since 
I  have  been  here  to  obtain  photographs  of 
many  rare  birds  that  nest  on  the  spurs  and 
crags  just  off  the  mainland.  These  birds  are 
perfectly  safe  where  they  are,  for  they  can 
lay  their  eggs  with  impunity,  a  fact  which 
doubtless  brings  so  many  of  them  here.  A 
little  time  ago,  and  by  the  aid  of  my  glasses, 
I  saw  that  a  pair  of  Swallow-tailed  Kites 
were  actually  nesting  upon  Steeple  Crag.  I 
determined,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  get  a 
photograph  of  these  birds.' 

*'  How  did  you  manage  it  ? "  counsel 
asked. 

"  I  am  just  coming  to  that.  Having  located 
the  exact  nesting-spot,  with  the  aid  of  an  air- 
gun,  I  threw  a  fine  line  right  across  some 
bushes  on  the  edge  of  the  nest ;  in  fact,  I 
threw  half-a-dozen  of  these  lines,  the  ends  of 


The  old  man  had  staggered  back." 
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which  were  attached  by  a  string  to  the  simtter 
of  my  special  camera  by  means  of  which  I 
take  these  photographs.  The  Kites  were 
so  wild  that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  try 
and  snap  them  myself.  Therefore  I  hid  my 
camera  in  a  bunch  of  gorse  bushes,  with  all 
my  mechanical  arrangements  perfectly  made, 
so  that  directly  one  of  the  birds  dropped 
upon  one  of  the  strings  the  shutter  would  be 
released  and  the  successful  exposure  made." 

"  Where  w^as  the  camera  placed  ?  "  coausel 
asked. 

"  In  a  patch  of  gorse  bushes  some  twenty 
yards  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff." 

"  Leaving  plenty  of  room  for  anybody  to 
pass  by,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly  ;  you  see,  I  had  to  run  the 
risk  of  that.  The  string  was  only  the  matter 
of  a  i^v^'  inches  from  the  ground,  and  anybody 
who  had  gone  that  way  might  have  stumbled 
over  it." 

"And  thus  released  the  shutter,  which 
possibly  might  have  ended  in  the  passer-by 
taking  his  own  photograph." 

"  Precisely,"  the  Professor  said  in  quiet 
tones.  "Any  wanderer  kicking  his  foot 
against  the  string  could  easily  have  taken 
his  own  photograph.  If  he  had  fallen  heavily 
on  the  string,  he  probably  would  have  pulled 
the  camera  down,  and  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  my  experiments  for  the  time  being." 

"  And  did  anything  of  the  kind  happen  ?  " 
counsel  asked. 

"Something  of  the  kind  did  take  place," 
the  Professor  said  solemnly.  "When  I  went  to 
regain  possession  of  my  camera,  I  found  it 
lying  face  downwards  in  the  bushes,  and  the 
plate  had  evidently  been  exposed.  At  first  I 
naturally  concluded  that  someone  blundering 
along  had  done  this,  and  I  made  my  plans  to 
lay  my  trap  again.  But  certain  information 
had  come  to  my  ears  in  the  meantime,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the  one  exposed 
plate  would  tell  me  something  which  would 
throw  a  light  upon  the  tragic  death  of  Lord 
Mornington.  You  see,  it  so  happens  that 
his  Lordship's  body  was  picked  up  just  in 
front  of  the  gorse  bushes  where  I  had 
planted  my  special  camera.  Don't  let  Mr. 
Kearton  go  ! " 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  quick, 
impatient  tone  of  voice.  The  disappearing 
figure  of  Kearton  had  paused  in  the  doorway. 


He  muttered  some  excuse  as  he  came  back  to 
his  seat  again.  He  was  wiping  his  spectacles 
with  trembling  hands. 

A  queer  sort  of  cry  escaped  Kearton's  lips. 
The  man  in  the  dock  stood  there  gripping 
the  rails  with  convulsive  force.  As  the 
Professor  handed  up  to  the  Bench  a  glass 
negative  and  some  printed  photographs,  there 
was  a  silence  in  the  court-house  which  was 
absolutely  felt. 

It  was  a  forcible  and  dramatic  picture 
that  was  thus  presented  for  inspection. 
In  the  background  were  the  rugged  cliffs 
with  the  spur  of  Steeple  Crag  standing 
out  rude  and  ragged,  the  nesting  birds  upon 
it  were  visible  from  every  part  of  the  room. 
In  the  foreground  were  patches  of  gorse,  and 
beyond  a  square  of  flat,  even  turf  dotted  with 
sea-pinks.  In  the  centre  of  this  stood  two 
men,  one  old  and  grey,  the  other  young  and 
slender,  his  pale  features  set  and  white,  his 
eyes  half  hidden  behind  spectacles.  The  old 
man  had  staggered  back  almost  to  his  fall, 
his  right  arm  was  upraised  to  ward  off  a  blow 
from  the  younger  man,  whose  right  hand 
w^as  drawn  back  with  a  long  knife  held  in 
his  fingers.  A  spontaneous  and  startled  cry 
broke  from  the  spectators  who  lived  in  the 
locality.  They  had  not  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  the  reeling  figure  of 
Lord  Mornington,  or  in  making  out  the 
features  of  his  nephew,  Eric  Kearton.  The 
photograph  spoke  for  itself.  It  seemed  to 
the  onlookers  that  they  were  actually  present 
at  the  tragedy  which  had  excited  the  whole 
of  England. 

Windsor's  lawyer  looked  appeal  in  gly  at  the 
Bench  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It  would 
have  been  an  anti-climax  now  for  him  to  say 
anything.  As  if  by  instinct  two  policemen 
walked  across  the  court  and  stood  on  either 
side  of  Kearton.  He  swayed  backwards  and 
forwards  with  his  hand  to  his  throat,  as  if 
something  were  choking  him.  With  a  queer, 
strangled  cry  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  lay 
there  still  and  unconscious  .... 

"  A  close  call  that,"  said  W^indsor's  counsel 
half  an  hour  later,  as  he  sat  at  lunch  with  his 
client  and  the  Professor.  "Altogether  it 
was  a  lucky  thing  for  my  young  friend 
here." 

"Lucky!"  the  Professor  cried.  "I  should 
call  it  a  direct  intervention  of  Providence." 


British  Weights  and  Measures. 
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FEW  of  the  many  thousands  who  visit 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  suspect 
how  intimately  connected  with  their 
everj-day  life  is  the  w^ork  carried  on  within 
the  quiet  -  looking  stone-faced  building  in 
the  far  corner  of  Old  Palace  Yard.  This 
building  w^as  erected  in  the  year  1754  as  a 
residence  for  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
T^ords,  but  at  a  later  date  it  was  vacated  by 
that  functionary,  and  it  is  now  the  Govern- 
ment Office  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Every  weight  or  measure  in  use  in  the 
multifarious  trades  plied  in  the  British  Isles 
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must  bear  the  hall-mark  of  this  office,  which 
is  officially  known  as  the  Standards  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Standards,  the 
primary  instruments  for  determining  the  just- 
ness of  all  other  weights  and  measures  in  the 
Kingdom,  had  been  kept  at  the  Exchequer, 
the  duties  relating  to  these  Standards 
being  imposed  upon  the  Chamberlain  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
of  grace  1806  that  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  ordinary  business 
of    the    Department   is   the   verification   of 
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local  Standards,  and  in  pursuance  of  these 
duties  it  is  necessary  that  the  Department 
should  be  furnished  with  Standards  which 
are  not  only  the  most  accurate  obtainable 
by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  but  also  with 
machines  and  apparatus  of  the  utmost  per- 
fection, for  use  in  the  numerous  problems 
and  operations  which  are  presented  from 
time  to  time.  To  begin  with,  we  will  take 
the  Standard  measure  of  length,  upon  which 
the  accuracy  of  so  many  of  our  measure- 
ments depends.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
describes  the  Imperial  Standard  of  Length— 
our  yard— as  a  solid  square  bar  thirty-eight 


diameter.  Round  it  runs  a  groove  or 
channel  into  which  may  be  inserted  an  ivory 
fork,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  weight. 
Both  the  yard  and  ponnd,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  description,  are  arbitrary  measures, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  any  deterioration 
or  cliange,  the  Act  insists  that  both  must 
have  their  home  in  the  historic  building 
oificially  designated  as  7,  Old  Palace  Yard, 
Westminster,  in  order  that  proper  precautions 
may  there  be  taken. 

In  so  short  an  article  as  this,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  more  than  the  barest 
details  of  the  wonderful  machines  used  in 


STANDARD  END  BAR  COMPARATOR. 


inches  long  and  one  inch  square  in  trans- 
verse section,  made  of  bronze  and  having 
close  to  each  end  a  cylindrical  hole  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch.  At  the  bottom 
of  each  hole  a  gold  plug  or  pin  about  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  inserted,  and 
npon  the  surface  oF  these  pins  fine  lines  are 
cut,  the  actual  length  of  the  Standard  Yard 
being  the  distance  between  these  two  fine 
lines. 

For  determining  the  weight  of  the 
Imperial  pound,  a  standard  weight  of 
exactly  one  pound  has  been  constructed.  It 
is  of  platinum  and  in  tlie  form  of  a  cylinder 
nearly  1*35  inch  in  height  and  1*15  inch  in 


this  office,  by  means  of  which  the  accuracy 
of  reproductions  of  the  Imperial  Standards 
is  assured,  and  in  this  connection  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  the  Deputy-AVarden,  Major 
MacMahon,  D.Sc,  F.E.S.,will  be  of  interest. 
The  Comparator  Chamber  is  indeed  a 
revelation  to  the  intelligent  visitor.  In 
order  to  obviate  all  noise  and  disturbance, 
it  is  sunk  many  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
street,  its  walls  are  thick  and  strong,  and 
draughts  are  excluded  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  double  doors  and  win- 
dows. In  addition  to  all  this  a  constant 
tamperature    is    automatically    maintained. 
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KLIZAKKTIIAN     ELL     AND    YARD     MEASUUK     WITH     KI.I.     BED     AND     HENHY     VII. 's     STANDAHD     YARD, 


The  apparatus  in  this  room  is  known  as  a 
Yard  Comparator,  and  here  the  special  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  finest  measurements 
can  be  produced  or  reproduced  at  will.  In 
design  the  Comparator  is  unique,  and  it  is 
so  constructed  that  microscopic  measurements 
can  be  made,  and  measures  can  be  compared 
without  contact  with  the  hand  or  variation 


thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  tlie  Standards 
used  would  render  valueless  many  of  the 
calculations  of  our  astronomers,  surveyors, 
and  engineers.  The  late  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth  claimed  that  differences  in  engineers' 
gaugf  sof  one  millionth  part  of  an  inch  could  be 
detected,  and  that  extreme  accuracy  was  fast 
becoming  a  necessity.    The  accuracy  required 
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STANDARD     SUBDIVIDED     SCALE     YARD     AND     3IETEI;,    1904. 


due  to  the  presence  of  the  observer.  The 
operation  of  comparison  is  one  of  great 
delicacy  and  demands  extreme  accuracy,  a 
difference  of  one  hundred- thousandth  part 
of  inch  in  the  length  of  two  measures  being 
easily  detected.  At  first  sight  the  labour 
expended  in  obtaining  such  accuracy  would 
appear  to  be  unnecessary,  but  it  should  be 
remembered    that   the   error   of    even    one 


by  the  Standards  Department  is  therefore  not 
a  refinement  of  measurement,  but  an  actual 
need.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  appear- 
ance and  construction  of  the  Standards  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  however  well-intentioned  these 
monarchs  may  have  beeu  (and  their  reforms 
were  great),  our  ancestors  were  compelled  to 
content  themselves  with  mere  approximations. 


STANDARD    METER    BED,    1899.        METER    ItOD,    1900,    AND    METER    DRY    MEASURE    GAU<iE,    1900    (bOXAVOOD). 
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Indeed,  these  ancient  Standards  wonld  not  The  Standards  immediately  preceding  the 

now    meet    the    requirements    of     a    very       present   ones   wei*e   lost   in   the   fire   which 
ordinary   mechanic.     They   musfc,    however,       destroyed  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1884, 


STANDAIU)     112,    28,    14    AND    7     LB.        ORIGINAL    STANDARD    WP:iGHTS    OF    ELIZABETH. 

always  remain  of  great  historical  intei'est,  as  but  a  number  of  copies  had  been  made  and 
from  them  our  present  Standards  were  no  distributed  in  dijfferent  parts  of  the  country, 
doubt  in  a  great  measure  derived.  and  it  was  therefore  comparatively  easy  to 


ELIZABETHAN    STANDARD     WEIGH  IS     112,    56,    28,    14,    7,    2     AND     1    LB. 
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STANDARD    56     LB.     TO    ^     DKACJIIM,     1869. 


construct  new  Standards.  These  have,  on 
examination,  been  fonnd  to  be  identical  with 
those  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  are  still 
preserved. 

Just  as  much  care  and  labour  are  expended 
in  tlie  comparison  and  reproduction  of  copies 


against  such  copies  that  the  weights  in  use 
in  daily  business  are  compared. 

In  the  illustration,  -the  one  pound 
Inspector's  Standard  is  shown  side  bj  side 
with  a  one  hundred  pound  weight,  and 
although  so  much  greater  in  size,  the  latter 
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STANDARD     AVOIRDUPOIS    WEIGHTS,    60,    20,    10     AND     5     LB. 


of  the  Imperial  pound  as  in  the  case  of 
copies  of  the  yard.  The  law  stipulates  that 
any  difference  greater  than  half  a  grain 
between  the  platinum  pound  and  the  copies 
issued  to  the  local  Inspector  of  Weights  and 
Measures    cannot    be    tolerated,   for    it    is 


is  as  correct  as  the  former.  The  third  weight 
shown  weighs  62 -821  lb.  and  represents, 
under  certain  specified  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, etc.,  the  weight  of  exactly  one  cubic 
foot  of  pure  water.  It  seems  a  curious  opera- 
tion bo  produce  gas-meters  by  means  of  the 
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yard  and  pound,  and  yet  the  scientist  takes 
his  Standard  yard,  constructs  a  vessel  whose 
capacity  is  one  cubic  foot,  converts  the  con- 
tents into  pounds,  and  makes  a  cubic  foot 
gas-measuring  bottle.  This  bottle  is  con- 
nected with  a  gas-holder,  and  with  each 
successive  discharge  of  the  bottle,  divisions 


Balances  are  as  old  as  weights,  and  both, 
of  course,  are  far  older  even  than  the 
beautiful  chamber  in  which  the  balances  are 
shown.  With  its  fine  groined  roof  it  forms 
the  basement  of  an  old  Norman  tower  which 
was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  H., 
and  is  known   as  the   Jewel   Tower.     The 


BOAIID    OF    TRADE    STANDARD    COMPARATOR    ROOM. 


of  one  cubic  foot  are  marked  on  the  holder, 
these  divisions  being  subdivided  into  hun- 
dredths. In  this  manner  gas-meters  are  both 
tested  and  constructed  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  rapidity.  In  the  illustration  the  cubic 
foot  bottle  is  shown  ready  to  mark  off  a 
gas-holder,  and  in  the  floor  w^e  see  a  portion 
of  the  Standard  "surveyor's  chain." 


upper  chamber  is  used  as  a  museum,  and  the 
old  door,  made  of  split  oak  centuries  ago,  is 
still  in  perfect  condition. 

The  tower  communicates  directly  with  the 
main  office,  and  is,  on  account  of  the  great 
thickness  of  the  stone  walls,  a  very  favourable 
place  for  testing  operations.  It  is  almost 
completely  free  from  vibrations  and  is  not 
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STANJ>Alil>    MKTHIC    MEASURES,     1897.      20    KILOGRAMMES    TO    MILLIGRAMMES. 


liable  to  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature. 
Any  sudden  change  or  any  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  observer  must  be  studiously  avoided 
when  the  fine  balances  are  in  use,  and  the 
operator  therefore  sits  many  feet  away  from 
the  machine  when  weighing,  and  manipulates 
the  balance 
from   a   dis-  . 

tance.  One  of 
the  balances 
in  this  room 
will  show, 
in  a  single 
operat  i  on, 
any  differ- 
ence between 
two  Stan- 
dard pounds 
under  com- 
parison with- 
in one  ten- 
thousandth 
part  of  a 
grain.  It 
was    in    this 


room  that 
the  Parliamentary  copies  of  the  pounds  were 
adjusted,  and  these,  with  copies  of  the 
Imperial  yard,  were  deposited  respectively  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  the  Royal  Mint,  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.      In    the    event,    therefore,    of    the 
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original  Standards  at  7,  Old  Palace  Yard 
being  injured  or  sharing  the  fate  of  their 
predecessors,  new  Standards  could  be  created 
from  the  copies,  and  no  confusion  would 
ensue. 

The  reader  will  already  have  noticed  that 

no  mention 
has  been 
made  of  that 
all  -  import- 
ant measure, 
the  pint,  but 
as  it  is  a 
part  of  the 
gallon,  which 
is  the  unit  of 
capacity  for 
liquids  and 
dry  goods, 
it  is  unneces- 
sary to  deal 
with  it  speci- 
ally. As  a 
matter  of 
fact,   the 


gallon, 
although  dignified  with  a  special  description 
in  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  pound  weight,  and  is 
described  as  a  vessel  containing  ten  pounds 
weight  of  pure  water  at  a  temperature  of 
62     degrees     Fahrenheit,     the      barometer 
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standing   at   a   pressure    of    thirty    inches. 

Therefore,  in  official  parlance,  "  A  pint  of 

pure    water  weighs  a 

pound  and  a  quarter," 

and  it   will    be   seen 

that  the  wdiole  series 

of     measures     spring 

into   being  from  the 

pound. 

The  elaborate  mode 
of  verifying  measures 
of  capacity  by  taking 
the  weight  of  the 
distilled  water  which 
each  one  exactly  con- 
tains, necessitating,  as 
it  does,  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time  of  verifica- 
tion, could  not  be 
carried  out  under 
ordinary  conditions, 
and  therefore  the  less 
precise  and  more 
simple    method    of 


transferring  the  con- 


STANDAKl)     5-GALLON     MKASUItK,     1880. 


tents  of  the  Standard 
into  the  measure  under  comparison  is  prac- 
tised,    no     allowance    for    temperature    or 
atmospheric  pressure  being  required.     Care 


is,  however,  taken  to  equalise   their  action 

upon  the  Standards  as  far  as  possible,  and 
w^here  the  measuie  is 
defined  by  the  brim, 
the  operator  is  en- 
abled by  means  of  a 
glass  disc,  shown  in 
the  iUustration  at  the 
side  of  the  measures, 
to  "strike"  off  the 
liquid  to  a  single  drop. 
Sometimes  even  the 
error  of  a  drop  must 
be  avoided.  The 
apothecary,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  be  too 
careful,  and  his 
measures,  w^hich  are 
of  glass,  have  their 
capacity  marked  by 
fine  lines,  the  true 
level  of  the  liquid — 
the  meniscus,  as  it 
is  called — being  read 
by  a  cathetometer 
telescope,  and  the 
contents  carefully 
weighed.  One  of  our 
illustrations  shows  the 

arrangements  referred  to. 

As  has  been  previously  observed,  a  correct 

thermometer  is  of  prime  importance  in  all 
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these  operations,  and  precautions  must  there-  — that  is,  thermometers  whose  vahies  have 
fore  be  taken  to  verify  all  thermometers  been  already  determined.  These  thermo- 
froin   time   to   time.     The   simple  form  of       meters  are  arranged  inside  the  Comparator, 
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thermometer  Comparator  shown  in  our  which  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  tempera- 
illustration  is  used  for  comparing  working  ture  varied  by  suitable  mechanism.  The 
thermometers  with  others  used  as  Standards,       behaviour  of  the  working  thermometers  is 
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then  noted  bj  t]ie  experimenter  who  has  the 
Comparator  under  observation.  If  necessary, 
a  freezing  mixture  may  be  substituted  for 
the  water  and  the  zeros  directly  verified. 
For  the  purpose  of  detecting  deadly  low 
flash  oils,  thermometers  play  a  most  im- 
portant part,  and  tlie  little  petroleum  test 
apparatus,  designed  by  the  late  Sir  Frederick 
Abel,  is  shown  ready  for  use  with  the 
thermometers  in  position. 

All   comparisons   of   the    British  w^eights 
and  measures  are  referred  to  a  temperature 


of  62°  Fahr.,  and  therefore  the  actual 
temperature  at  the  time  of  observation  has 
to  be  taken  and  a  correction  made  if  the 
temperature  is  not  exactly  G2°. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  (^'2''  Fahr.  as 
the  normal  temperature,  the  late  Astrono- 
mer Royal,  Sir  George  Airy,  said  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Bill :  "  There  is  no 
particular  value  in  62°  Fahr.,  any  other  tem- 
perature might  do,  but  there  is  a  particular 
reason  for  having  something  not  extremely 
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differeiifc  from  it,  and  it  is  this  :  the  most 
delicate  operation  which  we  have  to  perform 
is  the  measurements  for  bases  of  surveys,  and 
this  is  generally  done  in  the  open  air  in  sum- 
mer-time, when  the  temperature  is 
not  far  distant  from  02°  Fahr." 

For  public  use  there  are  a  series  of 
Standard  length  measures  placed  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  London.  The  yard 
and  its  subdivisions  are  affixed  to  the 
w^all  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  Square, 
and  the  surveyor's  chain  and  hundred 
feet  measures  will  be  found  marked  on 
plates  let  into  the  granite  steps  at  the 
foot  of  the  w^all.  These  Standards 
were  mide  legal  measures  by  an  Order 
in  Council  dated  June  27th,  187 (>. 
The  public  have  therefore  free  access 
to  measures  verified  and  guaranteed 
by  the  Government.  Similar  measures 
liave  been  laid  down  in  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  many  other  large 
cities,  and  one  may  often  see  surveyors, 
engineers,  and  others  testing  their  tapes  and 
rules  against  these  Standards. 


was  the  construction  of  a  balanc'3  which 
would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  a  load 
of  three  hundred  pounds  in  each  pan, 
and    yet    be    so    sensitive    as    to    detect   a 


STANDARD    POUND    WEIGHT. 


difference     of     one     grain     between     these 
weights. 

Kater  made  many  experiments  in  order  to 
obtain  a  suitable  material,  and  finally  decided 
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An  account  of  the  apparatus  in  use  by  the 
Standards  Department  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  the  wonderful 
balance  which  was  designed  over  eighty  years 
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ago  by  Captain  Kater,  F.R.S.,  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  water  contained  in  a  bushel 
measure.     The  problem  Kater  had  to  solve 


that  wood  gave  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
He  therefore  constructed  the  beam  of 
mahogany  fitted  with  steel  knife  edges  and 
bearings,  and  to-day  the  balance,  although 
so  long  in  use,  retains  its 
,    ;  efficiency  with  such  remark- 

able exactitude  that  the 
operator  is  enabled  to  note 
the  addition  of  even  the 
weight  of  a  postage  stamp 
in  loads  of  two  hundred 
pounds. 

All  new  weighing  and 
measuring  appliances,  pre- 
senting novel  features  and 
construction,  which  are  in- 
tended for  use  for  trade, 
must  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  if  such  instru- 
ment is  found  on  examina- 
tion not  to  be  such  as  to 
facilitate  the  perpetration 
of  fraud,  a  certificate  to 
that  effect  is  given.  To 
secure  uniformity  in 
practice  throughout  the  country,  and  to 
enable  the  local  inspectors  efficiently  to  carry 
out  their  duties,  regulations  are  made  by  the 
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Standard  Office  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  inspectors  on  their  part 
must  annually  furnish  an  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship  to 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  whole  object  of  W' eights 
and  measures  and  their  inspec- 
tion is  to  safeguard  the  public 
in  commercial  transactions,  and 
if  great  care  were  not  taken  to 
ensure  the  accuracy  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Standards  and 
their  copies,  errors  would  cree]) 
in  and  rapidly  multiply,  and 
there  could  be  no  guarantee 
that  a  pound  in  one  part  of 
the  country  would  mean  the 
same  thing  as  a  pound  in 
another.  For  centuries  efforts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  uni- 
formity and  to  guarantee  proper 
inspection.  By  a  statute  of 
William  the  Conqueror  it  w^as 
ordered  that  all  weights  and 
measures  must  be  true,  just, 
and  duly  stamped,  yet  it  is  within 
the  memory  of  men  still  living 
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that  inspection  was  ([uite 
a  casual  thing,  and  that 
fraudulent  traders  were 
notified  when  the  in- 
spection A\ould  take 
place ;  in  many  cases  no 
inspection  was  made  at 
all.  In  recent  years 
properly  qualified  in- 
spectors have  been 
appointed  by  all  the 
authorities  to  whom  the 
administration  of  the 
Weights  and  Measures 
Acts  is  entrusted. 

All  persons  nomi- 
nated for  the  position 
of  local  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures 
must  pass  an  examina- 
tion set  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  to  their 
qualification  before  they 
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can  be-  appointed.  That  the  examination 
is  a  real  test  may  be  understood  from  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  the  care  taken  in 
preparation  for  the  ordeal,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  those  examined  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  certificate  of  qualification. 

Tliese  officers  have  been  supplied  with 
copies  of  Standards  similar  to  those  shown 
in  the  illustrations  to  this  article.  They 
are  also  provided  with  simple  comparators 
for  measures  of  length,  and  balances  for 
testing  weights,  and  are  generally  prepared 
to  examine  and  verify  all  trade  weights 
and  measures  brought  to  them  for  that 
purpose.  Every  shop  and  place  of  business 
in  each  district  is  periodically  visited, 
and  inspectors  ultimately  come  to  know 
all  weighing  appliances  by  heart.  At 
imexpected  times  the  inspector  drops  upon 


the  shopkeeper  and  the  street-hawker,  and 
one  is  pleased  to  admit  that  the  shop- 
keeper or  the  hawker  rarely  resents  a 
visit.  Mistakes  sometimes  occur.  On  one 
occasion  an  inspector  on  his  rounds  saw  the 
b.irrow  of  a  fruit  hawker  unattended  outside 
a  place  of  refreshment.  The  hawker  was 
evidently  testing  measures  on  his  own 
account.  The  inspector  went  to  the  barrow 
and,  promptly  examining  scales  and  weights, 
discovered  the  pound  and  half-pound  weights 
to  be  deficient  by  several  ounces.  During  the 
examination  the  hawker  appeared,  and  w^as 
not  at  all  disturbed  at  seeing  the  inspector 
until  the  deficiency  was  pointed  out  to  him. 
Then,  with  a  look  of  blank  dismay,  he  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket  two  good  weights  and 
sorrowfully  remarked  :  "  Why,  I'm  blowed  if 
I  ain't  been  and  left  the  duds  on  the  barrer  !  " 
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BRAZENHEAD    IN    MILAN, 

By    MAURICE    HEWLETT. 


HOW  CAPTAIN  BRAZENHEAD  PROVED  HIMSELF 
TO   BE    TWICE   AS    OLD    AS    HE    LOOKED. 

J  HAT  many  times  re- 
peated asseveration 
of  Captain  Salomon 
Brazenliead's,  that 
he  had  formed  one 
of  the  suite  of  Duke 
Lionel,  when  that 
prince  went  out  to 
Lombardj  to  marry 
Yisconti's  daughter, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  poet  Chaacer 
— "little  Smugface,"  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  him — was  his  fellow-traveller  and  bosom 
friend,  bore  at  the  first  blush  the  stamp  of 
truth.  It  was  always  supported  by  vigorous 
reminiscence  ;  the  older  he  grew,  the  more 
positive  he  was  of  it.  Like  the  Apostle, 
confronted  by  tales  of  the  sort,  we  might 
partly  believe  it.  It  would  make  him  out 
to  have  been  one  hundred  and  five  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  necessitate  his 
having  been  born  into  this  world  with 
thirty-seven  years  already  to  his  score. 
Here  is  a  problem  for  the  historian  which 
we  may  prudently  leave  him. 

I  think  it  was  his  manner  of  telling  the 
tale  which  gave  confidence  to  those  who  had 
watched  his  rapt  gaze  into  the  embers  of 
the  hearth,  who  had  observed  his  easy  length 
of  leg  and  hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  and 
the  pleasant  gloss  which  recollection  might 
well  have  laid  upon  his  sombre  and  seldom- 
smiling  hps.  "  It  all  comes  back  to  me,"  he 
would  say,  "  by  my  head,  and  so  it  does  ! 
Little  Smugface  !  Little  scrivening  Greoffrey, 
and  his  age-long  tales  of  Troy  town  !  Blithely 
he  strung  stave  to  stave—and  we,  a  gay 
company  of  drones,  clustered  about  the  honey 
of  his  tongue  ;  and  my  lord's  grace  pounding 
before  us  on  his  black  courser !  He  would 
rehearse  of  Dido,  the  hly  queen,  of  the  piled 
faggots,  of  the  flame.  Ha  !  and  she  in  the 
midst,  as  white  as  an  agg  !  It  welled  oat  of 
him  like  treacle  from  a  broken  crock  ;  and 
my  lord's  grace,  with  ears  set  back,  lost  not 
a  syllabub  of  it.     Long  days,  bra\e  days- 
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ah,  how  they  rise  and  beckon  me  !  "     It  really 
sounds  very  plausible. 

All  this  as  it  may  be,  what  is  beyond  cavil 
is  that  I  find  him  at  Pavia  in  the  year  1402, 
a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  scarred,  crimson, 
shining  in  the  face,  his  hair  cropped  in  the 
Burgundian  mode,  moustachios  to  the  ears, 
holding  this  kind  of  discourse  to  a  lank  and 
cavernous  warrior,  three  times  his  own 
apparent  age,  who  had  proposed,  I  gather, 
before  a  tavern  full  of  drinkers,  to  eat  him 
raw.  He  stood  astraddle,  one  arm  crooked, 
one  hand  on  his  hip.  He  looked  at  his 
rival's  boots  ;  but  his  words  must  have 
winged  directly  to  his  heart.  "  Who  eats  me 
chokes,  for  I  am  like  that  succulent  that 
conceals,  d'ye  see,  his  spines  in  youthful 
bloom.  You  think  you  have  to  do  with  a 
stripling  :  not  you,  pranking  boy,  not  you. 
I  am  a  seamed  and  notch-fingered  soldier, 
who  belched  Greek  fire  while  you  were  in  your 
swaddling-clout.  I  was  old  in  iniquity  ere  they 
weaned  you.  Or  do  you  vie  with  me  in 
perils,  by  cock,  do  you  so  ?  Five  times  left 
for  dead  ;  trampled  six  times  out  by  the 
rearguard  of  the  host  I  had  lead  to  victory  ; 
crucified,  stoned,  extenuated,  cut  into  strips  ; 
in  prisons  frequent,  in  deaths  not  divided — 
what  make  you  of  it  ?  And  you  to  tell  me 
that  your  green  guts  can  pouch  old  Leather- 
tripes,  for  so  they  dub  me  who  dare  ?  Fob, 
you  are  a  bladder,  I  see  !  " 

He  bit  his  thumb,  and  did  that  with  his 
fingers  to  his  nose  whose  import  is  sinister. 
I  believe  no  man  can  bear  it  and  live  on.  The 
irons  came  swinging  out,  the  room  cleared  ; 
all  the  frequenters  of  the  tavern  sat  on  the 
tables,  while  the  tapsters  strewed  sawdust  on 
the  floor.  They  had  need.  There  was  a 
ding-dong  passage  of  arms  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  seconds,  which  was  ample  time 
for  Captain  Brazenhead  to  run  his  foe 
through  the  weazand,  wipe  his  blade  in  his 
armpit, finish  his  drink, and  say:  "There  lies 
long  Italy."  All  this  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty  seconds.  Five  minutes  more  remained 
to  the  fallen  brave,  and  were  not  too  much 
for  what  he  had  to  do — namely,  cough  blood, 
say  the  Ave  Maria,  and  bequeath  a  pair  of 
horns  to  the  tapster,  Gregory. 

Captain  Brazenhead's  reput-ition  was  estab- 
lished  in   Pavia,  his  age  what  he  pleased. 
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Admirers  crowded  about  him,  to  pledge  and 
be  pledged  in  cups.  He  was  asked  his  iiaiiie, 
and  said  that  it  was  Testadirame  :  his  trade, 
and  pointed  to  his  extended  foe.  It  was  re- 
plied to  him  bj  a  brother  of  St.  Francis  who 
squinted  that  then  Greek  and  Greek  had  met 
and  engaged,  seeing  that  the  dead  man  in 
life  had  been  Lisciasangue — Lisciasangue  the 
exorbitant,  assassin  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  one 
of  a  Mystery  of  Three. 

At  this  critical  moment  in  his  career 
Captain  Brazenhead  paused  in  the  act  to 
drink,  and  looking  down  over  the  edge  of 
his  flagon,  thoughtfully  stirred  the  dead 
with  his  toe. 

"  His  sword  is  a  good  one,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  take  it,  as  right  is.  What  he  may  have  in 
poke  I  bestow  in  alms  upon  the  poor  drinkers 
of  Pavia.  But  as  to  his  trade,  or  mystery,  I 
must  hear  more  of  that."  One  glance  at 
the  religious  commentator  shrivelled  him. 
"  Speak  !  "  he  commanded  him.  "  Speak, 
thou  flea-pasture,  or  I  split  thee  !  " 

Ah,  but  they  spoke.  They  all  spoke  at 
once.  They  all  clambered  the  tables  again 
and  leaned  over  each  other  to  speak.  Strain- 
ing out  their  arms,  see-sawing  in  air,  they 
spoke  with  hands  and  eyes  and  voices. 
Captain  Brazenhead,  a  sword  to  the  good, 
listened  and  learned.  To  the  ready  reckoner 
he  was,  the  accounts  were  soon  cast  up.  If 
there  were  in  Milan  twenty-nine  churches, 
thirty  convents  of  religion,  and  seven-and- 
thirty  jails,  all  full ;  if  there  were  no  penalty 
in  the  code  but  that  of  death  ;  and  if  it 
were  true  that  the  Duke,  feeling  the  cares  of 
his  lands,  the  needs  of  his  subjects,  and  his 
own  advancing  years,  had  relaxed  his  personal 
activities,  and  now  did  his  justice  by  deputy — 
then  it  was  most  certain  that  the  Mystery  of 
Three  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  services  of 
Lisciasangue :  no,  nor  Duke  Galeazzo  neither. 
His  Grace's  condition  was  indeed  deplorable, 
robbed  of  one-third  of  his  assassins.  "  I  see 
the  aged  monarch,"  mused  Captain  Brazen- 
head, overheard  by  a  sympathetic  throng, 
"maimed,  as  you  might  say,  of  his  right 
hand.  I  see  his  prisons  full  to  brim-point, 
his  lieutenants  at  work  night  and  day  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  flood.  But  alas  for  the 
Duke  of  Milan  !  they  have  lost  a  friend, 
maybe ;  he  has  lost  a  member.  Gentlemen  !  " 
he  cried  this  aloud  with  a  surprising  gallantry. 
"  Gentlemen,  you  must  pity  him,  since  you 
have  hearts  ;  but  I  must  help  him  or  be 
untrue  to  this  good  arm.  Now,  then,  the 
next  man  that  offers  to  drink  with  me  shall 
not  have  nay." 

Reasoning    of    this    sort    enkindled    his 


wits.  He  could  not  restore  the  Duke  his 
Lisciasangue  ;  the  dead  was  most  dead  ;  but 
so  far  as  might  be  he  would  repair  his  fault. 
If,  so  doing,  he  opened  a  career  for  himself, 
shall  he  be  blamed  for  the  added  glow  which 
the  thought  lent  to  his  blood  ?  Not  by  any 
generous  man.  "  There  lies  long  Italy,"  he 
had  said,  and  the  words  flashed  up  again  and 
revealed  him  a  nation  at  his  feet.  To  Milan, 
to  Milan — and  '•  there  lies  long  Italy  in  the 
cup  of  my  hand,"  says  he. 


CHAPTER   11. 

HOW   CAPTAIN   BRAZENHEAD    USED   THE 
KINa'S    WRIT. 

Blithe  was  the  morn  and  blithe  the 
adventurer  when,  rising  in  his  stirrups, 
Captain  Brazenhead,  like  Chanticlere  the 
Valiant,  saluted  the  sun.  Red  in  the  mist, 
it  lit  the  road  to  Milan  ;  red  in  the  mist 
that  city  showed,  admiraibly  strong,  remark- 
able to  any  soldier's  eye.  He  saw  double 
walls,  towers  innumerable,  many  gates  of 
port  and  antiport,  the  bulk  of  a  square  castle, 
belfries  of  churches,  and  outside  the  ditch,  in 
a  broad  meadow,  a  tented  camp,  with  silk 
pavilions  for  the  captains,  and  men-at-arms 
in  black  and  white  liveries  executing 
manoeuvres  at  the  double.  "  This  Milan," 
said  Captain  Brazenhead,  "  lacks  only  water 
to  flood  the  marshes  to  be  as  impregnable  as 
Jericho  of  old — more  so,  indeed,  since  Jericho, 
I  do  remember,  was  taken  by  a  man  of  God. 
He,  it  appears,  by  taking  a  walk  round  about 
it  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  could  level  those 
proud  walls,  as  with  a  breath  you  have  down 
your  house  of  cards.  But  those  are  tactics 
of  despair.  I  would  only  use  them  when  all 
else  had  failed  me." 

A  young  woman  in  a  striped  petticoat  and 
kerchiefed  head,  who  rode  sideways  upon  an 
ass  and  nursed  a  baby,  was  upon  the  road 
before  him,  and  gave  a  tender  note  to  the 
warlike  scene.  The  avenue  of  budding  trees 
framed  her  in  like  a  picture,  dappled  her  with 
light  and  shade.  "  Venus  rideth  to  assuage 
Mars  his  fury,"  said  he,  "  and  a  pretty  turn 
to  the  head  she  hath."  He  quickened  his 
pace,  overtook  and  accosted  her. 

"  Damsel,  by  yonr  leave,"  he  said,  "  we 
undertake  this  adventure  in  company.  Why, 
cheerly  then,  and  cry  Tickle  my  chin."  She 
looked  at  him  askance  out  of  her  dove's  eyes, 
but  his  gaiety  was  not  to  be  denied. 

But  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  I  know  not  how 
that  may  fall  out."  He  stooped  towards 
her. 
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"  I  know  a  couple  will  never  fall  out  while 
the  sun  shineth  on  Milan,"  he  admonished 
her. 

"  I  too,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  for  I  am  a 
married  woman." 

"  It  is  very  evident,"  said  the  Captain, 
with  genial  warmth.  "  In  that  line  little 
girl " 

She  bit  her  lip.  "  It  is  a  boy,  sir.  I  had 
supposed  you  better  instructed.  But  you 
and  I  must  not  be  seen  together  at  the  gate." 

Captain  Brazenhead  turned  his  gaze 
most  earnestly  upon  her.  "  Listen  now,"  he 
said.  "  There's  Fate  in  this  our  meeting. 
One  star  leans  to  another  in  conjunction. 
We  do  what  we  do  under  the  swaying  of  the 
spheres.     So  sure  as  your  name  is " 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  all  in  a  flame,  "  who 
told  you  that  my  name  was  liperata  ?  " 

The  soldier  smiled.  "  Why,  you,  my  dear. 
But  I  am  in  Fortune's  way.  I  have  a  net, 
and  have  enmeshed  thee,  fair  partridge. 
Contend  no  more,  fold  thy  beating  wings. 
W^e  go  through  the  gate  together ;  after- 
wards we  must  see  our  way.  Thou  art  my 
passport,  Liperata,  and  I  defend  thy  reputa- 
tion with  my  last  breath."  She  had  no 
answer  ready,  so  they  ambled  on  together. 
Her  confusion  became  her.  It  was  to 
remain  with  him  a  balmy  memory — like  a 
remembered  fragrance  in  sultry  weather. 

What  amiable  intentions  he  may  have  had 
in  her  regard,  however,  did  not  avail  him 
to  pass  the  entry  of  Milan.  The  posted 
sentinels,  seeing  a  fine  man  in  leather,  with 
two  swords,  bestriding  a  horse  three  of 
whose  legs,  at  least,  were  ready  for  war,  ran 
nimbly  in  and  called  out  the  guard.  Monna 
Liperata,  free  of  the  gates,  dug  heels  into 
her  donkey's  ribs  and  jogged  into  the  city, 
glancing  back  but  once  as  she  turned  the 
street  corner.  Captain  Brazenhead,  how- 
ever, confronted  a  double  row  of  halberdiers. 

He  was  vexed.  "  How  now  ?  "  he  cried. 
"  Am  I  hosts  of  Midian  ?  Caesar  with  his 
legions  ?  Am  I  Tamerlane  at  the  door  ? 
or  what  the  devil  ?  " 

They  told  him  that  no  man  could  pass 
the  gates  of  the  city  without  lawful  warrant. 
That  was  inexorable.  "  What  is,  is,"  said 
Captain  Brazenhead,  "and  what  must  be, 
shall  be.  Et  in  smciila  smmlorum,  Amen. 
You  wish  for  my  warrant,  masters  ?  He 
drew  from  his  breast  a  strip  of  parchment, 
folded,  sealed,  and  bound  with  a  green  cord. 
"  Take,"  he  said,  "and  read  it  who  can." 

Now,  they  could  not ;  but  they  examined 
the  seal,  which  was  a  broad  one,  with  the 
arms  of  England  and  France  upon  it. 


"  Read  you,  rather,"  they  said  ;  so  Captain 
Brazenhead  recited  the  exordium,  being  no 
more  able  to  read  Latin  (nor,  indeed,  any 
written  tongue)  than  his  auditors. 

'' Benricus  dei  gratia  Rex  Anglim  et 
Franci(B  et  dominus  Bibernice  dilecto  et  fideli 
suo  T.  de  Gompton  Vicecomiti  Middlesexice, 
salutemT  He  read  no  more,  because  he 
knew  no  more,  but  crushing  up  the  parch- 
ment in  his  fist,  looked  sublimely  down 
upon  the  gaping  soldiery,  and  his  words 
extended  to  the  curious  merchants  who  stood 
at  the  doors  of  their  little  shops  watching 
the  game. 

"  You  see  very  well  how  it  is,  men  of 
Lombardy,"  he  proclaimed.  "  The  King  of 
England  and  France  and  Lord  of  Ireland 
sends  this  afi'ectionate  greeting  to  his  cousin 
Milan.  What,  ye  sour-chops,  ye  will  not 
understand  ?  Hearken  then  yet  again."  As 
they  wondered  among,  themselves,  he  re- 
opened the  scroll  and  smacked  it  with  his 
fist.  "  Benricus  dei  gratia^  hey  ?  How's 
that  for  my  King  Harry  ?  And  Vicecomiti, 
hey  ?  Is't  not  your  Yisconti  written  fair  ? 
And  will  you,  hirelings,"  he  added,  with  a 
searching  change  of  tone,  "will  you  thrust 
up  your  dirty  hands  between  the  kissing  lips 
of  kings  ?  " 

They  said  that  they  would  not,  and  saw 
in  the  smile  that  stole  over  the  hero's  face  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  gleaming  of  the 
morning  sun  upon  the  scarred  brow  of  an 
Alp.  "  Then  lead  on,  peeping  Tom,"  were 
the  bold  words.  "  My  business  here  is  to 
greet  King  from  King." 

A  strong  escort  conducted  him  through 
the  narrow  ways  of  the  city  and  presented 
him  to  the  Captain  of  the  Castle.  His  writ 
was  taken  over,  turned  about,  and  (since 
nothing  could  be  made  of  it)  carried  away 
to  more  learned  officers.  Captain  Brazen- 
head meanwhile  sat,  quite  at  his  ease,  in  the 
gatehouse  quarters,  affably  conversing  with 
all  and  sundry.  His  cause  may  have  been 
good  ;  his  nerve  was  better. 

After  a  period  of  suspense,  which  may 
have  lasted  an  hour,  or  may  have  lasted 
three,  two  clerics  entered  the  gatehouse  and 
saluted  him  with  great  respect.  \ 

Captain  Brazenhead  stood  up.  "How 
now,  my  reverends  .^  " 

One  of  them  said  :  "  Your  Excellency's 
credentials  have  been  examined  by  our 
master,  the  Great  Chamberlain,  to  whose 
mind  certain  little  difficulties  have  presented 
themselves,  which  can  only  be  dispersed  by 
your  Excellency's  self." 

"  Like  enough,"  said  Captain  Brazenhead, 
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and  closed  one  of  his  eyes.  "But  I'll 
warrant  you  that  I  disperse  'em." 

But  the  spokesman,  an  elderly  brother  of 
St.  Dominic's  order  of  religion,  was  now 
examining  the  writ.  "  It  is  clear,"  said  he, 
"  that  the  King  your  master  directs  this 
letter  to  a  kinsman  of  our  Duke,  though  in 
what  degree  of  consanguinity  the  Lord  T.  de 
Compton  Yisconti  may  be  to  his  Grace  we 
are  unable  to  determine." 

Captain  Brazenhead  ejaculated  "  Cousin," 
but  the  Dominican  did  not  seem  to  heed 
him. 

"  We  see  further,"  he  pursued,  poring 
over  the  parchment,  "  that  this  Lord  Yisconti 
is  to  have  the  body  of  one  Silomone,  to 
answer  to  his  lord  the  King  why  with  force 
and  arms  he  brake  the  close  of  one  Jak 
a-Style,  and  took  therefrom  certain  of  the 
goods  of  the  said  Jak — to  wit,  fiYQ  hens  and 
one  cock  of  the  value  of  one  shilling.  So 
far  we  agree,  my  brother,  I  think  ?  "  He 
looked  at  his  colleague,  who  nodded  gravely  ; 
and  then  both  of  them  looked  at  his 
Excellency. 

'*  By  my  faith,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain 
Brazenhead,  after  a  pause  for  breath, 
"  you  know  more  about  all  this  than  I  do. 
But  I  will  tell  you  the  plain  truth.  I 
was  in  my  castle  of  Baynard's  in  Middlesex 
on  a  day,  my  hounds  at  my  feet,  arms  laid 
aside  ;  taking  my  ease,  picking  my  teeth  with 
a  dagger — when  the  Ueutenant  of  this  same 
Yisconti'  came  pressing  in.  He  must  by  all 
means  see  me,  saith  he  ;  cannot  be  denied. 
He  serves  me  with  this — what  do  I  say  ?  he 
tenders  me  this  scrip,  saying,  '  Testadirame, 
look  to  it.'  A  nod  or  a  wink  !  What  care 
I  ?  Enough  for  you  that  I  understand  him. 
I  take  horse  and  arms  incontinent,  and  ofP — 
as  it  were  from  Yisconti  of  Middlesex  to  the 
head  of  his  house  here  in  Milan  ;  but  in 
reality,  doubt  it  not,  from  King  to  King. 
Of  your  cocks  and  hens,  or  cocks  and  bulls, 
of  Jak  a-Style's  poultry-yard,  I  know  nothing. 
But  I  take  it  that  a  king  can  put  as  many 
things  into  his  letters  as  he  pleases.  Gossip 
of  the  day  !  Or,  it  may  well  be,  sand  in  the 
eyes  of  your  Worships,  who  (let  me  tell  you) 
are  not  to  know  everything.  No,  no.  But 
I  would  have  you  know  this  much  at  least, 
my  reverend  brothers,  that  I  have  no  sort 
of  business  with  your  Honours,  and  much 
with  him  you  serve.  My  business  with  him 
is  both  heavy  and  light ;  it  is  bitter-sweet, 
but  for  his  ear  alone.  Yours  with  me  is  to 
take  me  to  his  ear.  Advise  among  your- 
selves now  what  you  will  do  next.  For  my 
part,  I  sit  here  well  enough,  though  I  should 


have  said,  mind  you,  that  it  was  the  dinner- 
hour.  In  my  own  country  it  is  long  past  it, 
but  of  your  customs  here  in  Milan,  in  this 
great  house  of  a  generous  prince,  I  cannot 
speak —at  present." 

"  All  this,"  said  the  Dominican,  "  shall  be 
faithfully  reported  to  the  Duke  our  master." 
So  said,  he  vanished  with  his  pied  brother. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

HOW     CAPTAIN     BKAZENHEAD     HAILED    THE 
DUKE    OF    MILAN. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  late  afternoon 
when  Captain  Brazenhead  (who,  in  the 
meantime,  had  dined)  received  the  desired 
summons  from  the  mouth  of  a  handsome 
page.  Following  this  resplendent  youth, 
whose  scarlet  thighs,  whose  trim  green 
jerkin  and  cloud  of  yellow  hair  lost  nothing 
by  earnest  scrutiny,  he  had  to  admit  that  he 
had  not  understood  rulers  of  states  to  be  so 
hard  to  come  by.  But  the  Tyrant  of  Milan,  he 
believed,  could  be  no  ordinary  monarch.  He 
counted  the  corridors  with  doors  at  both  ends 
of  each  ;  in  every  door  a  grille,  through  which 
he  was  very  conscious  of  inspection  before 
the  bolts  were  drawn.  He  commented  upon 
this.  "  Your  Duke  Galeass  is  as  coy  as 
a  winkle  in  his  shell ";  to  which  the  iridescent 
young  man  had  no  more  reply  than  a  lively 
look  at  the  walls  about  him,  and  a  finger  to 
his  lip.  Handed  on  then  to  a  gentleman-at- 
arms,  he  was  admitted  to  an  anteroom, 
where  he  was  divested  of  his  two  swords,  the 
hanger  at  his  belt,  and  of  another  which  was 
found  in  his  trunks.  He  was  then  blind- 
folded and  led  about  and  about  until,  the 
bandage  removed,  he  found  himself  standing 
before  the  narrow  door  of  a  vaulted  passage, 
confronted  by  two  halberdiers  in  black  and 
a  priest  with  a  crucifix. 

Captain  Brazenhead  wished  these  gentle- 
men a  good  day,  and  made  a  fine  attempt  to 
whistle  the  air  of  "  In  the  meadow  so  green," 
but  the  remark  was  received  in  silence  and 
the  gallantry  quenched  by  the  priest,  who, 
holding  up  his  crucifix,  administered  an  oath 
to  the  visitor  of  so  dreadful  a  character  that 
my  pen,  very  properly,  refuses  to  set  it  down. 
In  effect,  it  bound  him  down  in  fearful 
penalties,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  if  he 
ventured  anything  against  the  Duke's  person 
— "As  if,"  he  said,  looking  blandly  round, 
"  as  if  I  should  hurt  the  little  man  !  I, 
Brazenhead,  to  whom  the  fleas  in  the  bed 
are  playmates  !  "  Adding,  however,  that 
hard  words  would  never  break  his  bones,  he 
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clieerfullj  took  it,  and  kissed  the  crucifix. 
Then  the  priest  knocked  three  times  at  the 
door.  It  opened  just  wide  enough  to  admit 
a  man  edgeways  ;  Captain  Brazenhead  stood 
up  in  a  dark  and  long  apartment,  Ht  at  the 
further  end  by  swinging  lamps.  There  in 
that  wavering  light  sat  the  Duke  of  Milan 
in  his  elbow-chair  and  furred  gown,  with  his 
hands  stretched  out  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and 
showed  a  quick-eyed,  white,  and  beardless 
face,  lively  with  fear,  turned  back  to  watch 
the  visitor.  It  was  to  be  seen  that  he  was 
a  hunchback,  to  be  guessed  that  he  wore 
chain-mail.  He  had  three  guards  by  the 
wall,  two  by  the  door.  With  one  hand  he 
now  grasped  his  chair  ;  with  the  other 
plucking  at  his  throat,  he  recoiled  and 
waited.  It  was  very  quiet  in  the  room — so 
much  so  that  you  could  hear  the  Duke's 
breath,  fetched  short  and  quickly. 

Like  a  rush  of  south-west  wind  making 
havoc  in  a  cloister,  the  superb  figure  of 
Captain  Brazenhead — with  his  six  feet  two 
inches,  his  cloak  thrown  back,  his  buoyant 
moustachios  and  eagle  nose— seemed  to  fill 
tlie  presence-cliamber.  Inspired  to  utterance, 
strung  taut  as  he  was  by  the  occasion,  he 
broke  upon  the  silence  of  that  churchyard 
vault  with  the  crash  and  shatter  of  a  trumpet. 

"  Hail,  Ironsides  !  "  he  proclaimed,  and 
the  halberdiers  backed  to  the  walls.  He 
said  no  less  and  added  no  more — nor  need 
he. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

HOW     CAPTAIN     BEAZENHEAI)     EXEMPLIFIED 
HIS   MAXIMS. 

Now,  it  was  plain  that  the  apostrophe  pleased. 
The  Duke  relaxed  his  hold  upon  the  chair, 
left  his  throat  alone,  and,  shivering,  returned 
his  hands  to  the  fire.  Looking  into  that,  he 
asked  in  a  dry  voice — 

"  Who  are  you  that  call  me  by  my  name  ?  " 
"  Testadirame,"  was  the  answer,  which  he 
meditated,  poring  into  the  fire. 
"  Your  business,  Testadirame  ?  " 
He  seemed  already  to  be  tired  of  all  this, 
but  he  had  an  answer  which  quickened  him. 
"  Death,"  said  Captain   Brazenhead,   "  is 
my  business." 

Many  and  many  a  maxim  of  rhetoric  as 
this  hero  exemplified  in  his  career  through 
the  courts  and  camps  of  Europe,  it  may  be 
said  with  confidence  that  he  never  brought 
more  apposite  illustration  to  that  one  which 
teaches :  "  If  you  would  be  listened  to  at 
length,   be   heard   first   in   brief.      Strike," 


says  this  profound  guide  to  persuasion, 
"  strike  hard  and  sharply."  So  struck 
Brazenhead  here,  and  saw  the  Tyrant  pale 
and  flicker  like  a  blown  candle-flame  at  the 
dreadful  word.  His  contorted  face,  his  eyes 
as  he  turned  them  upon  the  speaker,  were 
those  of  a  trapped  hare.  He  mouthed  rather 
than  voiced  his  cry:  "  Ha,  treason  !  "  and  his 
guards  shot  forward  between  his  person  and 
the  other's.  But  Captain  Brazenhead  folded 
his  arms  and,  nodding  his  head  with  certain 
emphasis,  was  oracular  again.  One  could 
not  be  more  oracular. 

"  Who  touches  me  dies  the  death  I  profess. 
Listen." 

And  Duke  Galeazzo  listened  and  his 
guards  gaped. 

"I  ask  no  more  of  Providence  than  a 
foot  inside  the  door  " — a  favourite  saying  of 
his.  Having  got  that  beyond  question,  he 
never  faltered  in  the  flOod  of  his  discourse, 
which,  hke  a  river  fed  by  a  thousand  rills, 
sucking  substance  as  it  runs  from  mountain 
and  morass,  rolled  free  and  irresistible  towards 
it  goal.  If  the  matter  of  his  allocution  was 
extraordinary — as  it  was — its  manner  made 
it  reasonable  and  indeed  inevitable.  You 
might  as  well  have  headed  up  the  Danube 
as  Captain  Brazenhead  when  once  he  was 
under  way.  The  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels  seemed  in  pawn  to  him  who,  without 
pause  or  stay,  spoke  headlong,  with  a  fierce 
and  white-hot  fluidity  indescribable  by  me, 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  His 
subject  ranged  from  metaphysics  to  man- 
slaughter ;  he  borrowed  freely  and  impartially, 
now  from  the  Seraphic  Doctor,  now  from 
Hermes,  the  Thrice-Mage.  These,  the  sages 
and  captains  of  antiquity,  Plato  and  Holo- 
phernes,  Quintus  Fabius  and  Michael  Scot, 
Roger  Bacon,  the  Witch  of  Endor,  and  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  it  were,  dissolved 
in  oil,  came  swirling  down  the  tide.  Not 
the  sciences  only,  but  the  Yirtues,  Jnstice, 
Fortitude,  and  Mercy,  with  exemplars  of 
each,  engaged  his  tongue.  He  did  not 
forget  the  clemency  of  Scipio,  the  Spartan 
boy,  Mutius  Scsevola,  Susanna  before  the 
Elders.  He  became  particular,  dwelt  inti- 
mately upon  the  infirmities  of  kings.  He 
knew  how  many  lovers  had  Semi  rami  s,  what 
ravages  the  fire  made  in  the  breast  of  Cleopatra, 
Queen  of  Egypt,  what  proved  a  stumbling- 
block  to  Caesar,  how  Charlemagne  doted,  the 
luxuries  of  all  the  Persian  kings — he  rehearsed 
them  all,  brought  them  all  to  a  fermenting 
head,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  slicing  ofP  that  head, 
laid  it  on  the  point  of  his  tongue  at  the  feet 
of  Milan.     His  whirling  oratory,  his  flights 
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'Damsel,  by  your  leave,'  he  said." 


of  frenzied  research  into  the  history  of  men 
and  movements  of  which  he  knew  little  or 
nothing,  his  elan^  his  endurance,  and  his 
mendacity  were  but  one  concentrated  tribute 
to  the  little  changeling  by  the  fire. 

To  say  that  this  monarch  was  dazed  is  to 
state   a   mere   fact,   to   infer    that    he   was 


flattered  is  to  argue  a  high  probability. 
That  he  was  relieved  w^hen  Captain  Brazen- 
head  stopped  at  last  with  a  vigorous  clearing 
of  the  throat  and  a  "  That's  the  truth,  by 
Cock,  take  it  as  you  will !  " — of  that  there  is 
no  shadow  of  doubt.  He  was  so  greatly 
relieved   that  he  had   at   first   no  word   to 
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say  ;  and  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  not  to 
inquire  concerning  the  message  of  Yisconti 
of  Middlesex  or  King  Henry's  greetings, 
but  to  ask  in  a  voice  which  was  the  pale 
reflection  of  his  mood  :  "  What  wouldst  thou 
of  me,  soldier  ?  " 

Captain  Brazenhead,  who  had  thought 
that  he  had  made  himself  plain,  was  for 
once  embarrassed.  "  Why,  sir,"  said  he, 
"there  was  a  fellow  in  your  service  called 
Lisciasangue— and  a  paltry  rogue '' 

The  Tyrant  started,  echoed  him  :  "  There 
was  ?     Aye,"  he  said  grimly,  "  and  there  is." 

"There  is  not,  my  lord  duke,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  and  that's  a  fact  ;  for  he  is  done 
and  done  with.  He  lies  his  length,  so  much 
dead  meat,  in  a  tavern  of  Pavia.  Now  you 
may  have  him  by  the  pound." 

The  Duke  started  and  turned.  "You 
have  him "  he  began  to  say. 

"  Aye,  my  lord,  aye  !  "  he  was  told,  "  you 
may  have  him  avoirdupois.  I  saw  him  so 
myself  no  later  than  yesternight.  And  here 
stand  I,  Testadirame,  friend  of  Yisconti  of 
Middlesex,  late  of  Burgundy,  Scourge  of 
the  Alps,  offering  you  myself  in  his  room. 
'Tis  for  that  I  am  come,  from  Yisconti  of 
Middlesex  to  him  of  Milan — I,  Testadirame, 
bosom's  mate  of  Death." 

Yisconti  paused,  staring,  as  if  fascinated, 
at  the  bosom's  mate  of  Death. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  pretend,"  he  said,  "  that 
you  can  stand  where  Lisciasangue  stood  ? 
Are  you  so  bold  ? " 

Captain  Brazenhead  replied :  "  But  I  am." 

"But  he  slew  his  thousands,  man,"  said 
Yisconti. 

Captain  Brazenhead  replied  :  "  But  I  slew 

Mm." 

***** 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
caring  nothing  for  Lisciasangue,  cared 
greatly  for  death.  His  own  was  of  painful 
and  constant  interest,  but  that  of  any  other 


man  was  his  passion.  Therefore,  when 
Captain  Brazenhead,  by  that  dazzling  ad- 
mission, spoke,  for  the  first  time  that  day, 
the  truth,  Yisconti's  eyes  began  to  ghtter, 
and  there  came  a  sound  of  "  Ah  !  "  from 
him,  as  of  breath  drawn  in  slowly.  He 
was  watched  with  minute  attention. 

And  there  was  to  be  discerned  in  his  voice 
a  note  of  decision.  "  Tell  me,"  he  said, 
"how  you  killed  that  man  ;  prove  to  me 
that  you  did  it,  and  I  appoint  you  to  his 
place." 

Captain  Brazenhead  smiled.  "  These 
things  are  easy  to  me,"  he  replied.  "  The 
proof  is  in  the  antechamber,  where  I  have 
left  his  swoid  along  with  mine  which  did 
the  business.  As  for  the  manner  of  his 
death,  that  is  a  small  affair.  Had  he  been 
a  greater  man,  I  had  been  more  curious  in 
dealing.  I  am  a  carver  and  gilder  wlien  the 
hire  is  good  or  the  stuff  worthy.  But  tbis 
knave  !  He  angered  me,  and  I  drew  upon 
him  ;  he  blundered,  and  I  played.  I  was 
fanciful,  d'ye  see  ?  I  took  slices  off  him 
here  and  there  till  he  gleamed  before  me 
in  stripes  of  red  and  white.  He  was 
like  a  dressed  radish  before  I  had  done 
with  him,  or  a  mannikin  cut  out  of  a 
carrot,  or  a  slipped  beetroot.  Aye,  aye, 
and  there  he  lies — at  your  money  by  the 
pound." 

The  Duke,  gloating  over  the  fire,  felt  the 
first  warmth  of  that  day  in  his  fevered 
bones.  "  Bring  me,"  he  desired,  "  the  man's 
sword,  that  I  may  look  on  it  and  believe." 
They  fetched  it,  and  he  ran  his  finger  up 
the  furrowed  blade.  "  I  gave  two  hundred 
sequins  for  it  in  Ferrara,"  he  said  musingly. 
"We  call  it  Jezebel."  He  held  it  out. 
"Take,  wield,  Testadirame.  Jezebel  is 
yours." 

This  is  the  manner  of  Captain  Brazen- 
head's  appointment  to  be  Third  Murderer 
to  the  Duke  of  Milan. 


The  second  episode  in  the  career  of  Captain  Brazenhead  in  Mila?i  ivill  apjpear  in  the 

January  Number. 
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THE    CHILD'S    DEVELOPMENT. 

By    lady    henry    SOMERSET. 


HE  greatest  danger 
to  any  nation  lies 
in  the  wrong  de- 
velopment of  its 
children,  and  the 
greatest  modern 
fallacy  is  the  belief 
that  precocity  is  a 
sign  of  advance- 
ment, instead  of  a 
menace  to  civiHsed 
life.  The  people  who  preserve  normal  child- 
hood for  the  longest  period  are  those  who 
in  the  end  will  produce  vital  and  healthy 
adult  life. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  lower 
the  scale  of  animal  creation,  the  shorter  the 
period  during  which  parent  guardianship  is 
required.  The  lowest  types  fend  for  them- 
selves from  birth,  but  as  the  scale  ascends, 
the  period  of  dependence  increases.  The 
guinea-pig  can  find  its  own  food  almost  as 
soon  as  born.  The  calf,  the  puppy,  the  foal, 
and  the  baby  elephant  need  the  care  of  their 
mothers,  and  the  higher  the  development, 
the  more  is  this  care  needed,  and  the  longer 
the  period  of  dependence. 

This  rule  applies  to  human  life  in  the 
same  degree.  The  child  of  the  savage  is 
independent  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 
He  can  shoot  and  hunt  and  find  his  own 
living.  The  child  of  parents  who  are  over- 
burdened with  labour  early  commences  inde- 
pendent work.  At  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  is  equipped  to  face  his  life,  and 
goes  out  with  his  small  store  of  knowledge 
to  meet  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  daily 
experience. 

But  the  wider,  the  higher  the  destiny,  the 
longer  should  be  the  period  of  undeveloped 
life,  and  it  is  the  increasing  absence  of  this 
phase  that  is  to  be  deplored  in  our  modern 
world.  The  truth  is  that  instead  of  being 
deplored,  it  is  often  a  subject  of  congratula- 
tion that  children  have  been  enabled  to  skip 
the  period  of  gradual  development,  and  have 
been  pushed  into  immature  adolescence. 

In  order  better  to  understand  what  are  the 
phases  through  which  a  child  must  pass,  it  is 
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well  to  consider  what  are  the  normal  stages 
of  his  life,  and  we  shall,  I  think,  get  a  truer 
insight  into  the  importance  of  each. 

A  child's  first  consciousness  is  dominated 
exclusively  by  his  appetite.  Hi?  sensations 
centre  in  his  mouth,  his  nourishment  governs 
his  mental  condition.  He  is  peaceful  and 
contented  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  well 
and  appropriately  nourished. 

By  and  by  consciousness  develops  into  a 
dawning  understanding  of  possessions  ;  his 
clothes,  his  bed,  and  at  last  his  toys  are 
realised,  it  is  the  age  of  a  healthy  individ- 
ualism, and  this  period  must  be  understood 
and  provided  for. 

The  greatest  mistake  is  to  check  this 
natural  individualism,  and  to  endeavour  to 
introduce  any  socialistic  theories  into  nursery 
life  at  this  period.  Until  a  child  realises 
that  a  toy  is  really  his,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  explaining  why  he  can  share  it 
with  his  little  brother  or  friend.  The  phase 
must  be  carefully  guarded  as  an  important 
and  necessary  period  in  his  development. 
For  in  coming  to  self -consciousness  this  idea 
of  possession  is  an  all-important  factor  in 
the  future  expansion  of  generosity  and 
unselfishness. 

The  third  phase  is  the  consciousness  of 
other  people,  and  here  again  it  comes  to 
him  absolutely  from  the  individualistic 
standpoint,  the  people  who  minister  to  and 
belong  to  the  child's  hfe,  his  mother,  his 
nurse,  his  father,  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
These  are  gradually  regarded  as  part  of  his 
life,  and,  in  so  far,  important  and  necessary. 

By  and  by,  as  his  horizon  widens,  his 
nursery  becomes  his  kingdom.  The  house  in 
which  he  lives  may  belong  to  others,  he  cares 
not  what  becomes  of  it ;  but  take  a  nursery 
chair,  and  he  will  recognise  it  in  any  other 
room,  and  resent  the  robbery.  Everything 
within  his  domain  is  a  possession  none  must 
disturb,  they  belong  to  the  empire  over  which 
he  holds  sway. 

This  world  is  peopled  by  a  few,  all- 
important  in  his  eyes.  They  are  the  pivot 
of  his  life — faultless,  of  course,  and  pow^erf ul, 
but  not  wise  in  the  child's  eye,  because  a  new 
era  has  again  opened,  the  era  of  the  child's 
world,  when  he  lives  his  own  life,  thinks  his 
own  thoughts,  dreams  his  own  dreams,  and 
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makes  his  own  standards,  and  it  is  just  this 
crucial  period  which  can  be  only  curtailed  or 
interrupted  with  such  dire  consequences  to 
the  unfolding  of  normal  healthy  life. 

A  chihrs  world  is  distinct  from  ours,  but 
none  the  less  real.  That  is  a  truth  we  need 
to  understand  more  clearly.  It  is  not  that 
he  has  not  grasped  our  standpoint,  it  is  that 
he  has  an  altogether  different  one,  that  he 
lives  not  in  a  limited  bit  of  our  world,  but  in 
a  world  entirely  his  own. 

When  with  infinite  pains  we  try  to  explain 
our  views  of  life,  and,  with  the  air  of  having 
all  wisdom,  endeavour  to  impart  our  know- 
ledge, a  look  almost  of  pity  comes  over  the 
wide  eyes  that  look  into  ours,  and,  with  a 
firmness  born  of  conviction,  the  child  will 
practically  say:  "  That  is  not  so,"  and  he  is 
right.  The  fact  that  we  have  not  seen 
fairies  does  not  for  a  moment  mar  his  belief 
in  their  existence.  He  only  pities  our  blind- 
ness. He  knows  that  the  nook  in  the  wood 
where  he  plays  is  a  house,  for  he  has  lived  in 
it  and  sojourned  there.  He  has  slept  there 
through  long,  cool,  moonlit  nights.  Of 
what  avail  to  assure  him  that  you  have 
tucked  him  in  his  cot  every  night  ?  He 
knows  that  he  has  seen  the  elves  dance  in  a 
ring  on  the  grass,  and  who  can  say  he  has 
not  ?  For  perhaps  the  freer  spirit  was  loosed, 
while  ours  was  chained  in  night  slumber. 

Sometimes  a  child  will  tell  us  long  and 
circumstantial  stories,  and  we  say  in  our 
nan'ow  misunderstanding :  "  Oh,  hush,  dear ! 
Fm  afraid  that  is  not  true."  To  the  child 
there  is  no  untruth,  he  has  seen  it  all ;  has 
met  the  bear  in  the  wood,  the  bull  in  the 
field,  was  delivered  from  peril  by  knights  in 
armour,  or  by  his  own  prowess.  How  far 
truer  and  wiser  to  say :  "  That  happened  in 
the  dream-land  to  which  you  went,"  and 
realise  that,  waking  and  sleeping,  the  world  of 
wonders  is  his  greatest  possession  ! 

It  is  not  romance  that  makes  untruth,  it 
is  the  motive  that  prompts  a  child's  state- 
ment, and  to  classify  his  dreams  with  the  false 
excuse,  or  the  foolish  boast,  is  surely  to  mis- 
understand the  first  rules  of  nursery  ethics. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  just  arrived  at  a 
country  house,  when  a  small  boy  came  into 
the  room  and  sat  down  beside  her.  His 
collar  was  disarranged,  and  his  mother  told 
him  his  coat  was  put  on  wrongly.  He  tried 
to  explain  to  her  the  reason,  then,  looking 
critically  at  the  new-comer,  and  seeing 
response  in  her  expression,  he  said,  con- 
fidently— 

"  You  see,  I  am  so  busy.  I  am  President 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy." 


Instead  of  appearing  surprised,  she  at  once 
acquiesced.  That  must  occupy  much  of  his 
time,  she  admitted.  His  confidence  won,  he 
took  her  after  lunch  out  into  the  garden, 
where,  he  explained  to  her,  the  animals 
lived,  the  Tomuntas  and  the  Tentrance  cubs. 
The  Tomuntas  lived  in  trees,  and  if  you 
caught  them  and  cooked  them  with  blue 
spectacles  on,  they  made  excellent  soup. 

He  then  drew  pictures  of  both  animals, 
and  detailed  their  habits  ;  they  were  quite  as 
real  to  him  as  the  dahlias  and  dandelions, 
and  if  she  had  questioned  their  existence,  he 
would  only  have  pitied  her  invincible  ignor- 
ance, much  as  Du  Chaillu  did  when  his  stories 
about  gorillas  were  not  believed,  on  his  return 
from  Central  Africa. 

Finding  a  sympathetic  and  understanding 
friend,  he  introduced  her  to  the  companions 
of  his  world.  The  King  of  Little  Boy-land 
lived  behind  the  wainscot  in  the  dining- 
room.  The  child  knelt  down  and  rapped 
upon  the  wood,  listened  intently,  and  then 
with  an  exultant  expression  turned  round 
and  said :  "  He  says  he'd  like  to  give  you  a 
present." 

More  conversation,  and  long  and  earnest 
consultation.  The  present,  it  subsequently 
appeared,  was  to  be  found  on  a  chair  in  the 
drawing-room.  Thither  they  repaired,  when 
the  small  boy  threw  up  his  arms  with 
exultant  joy  and  said:  "Oh,  look,  look,  he 
has  sent  you  a  present  of  invisible  jewels  !  " 

Emerson  has  called  Imagination  "the 
Angel  of  the  Mind."  Who  would  dare, 
therefore,  rob  a  child  of  the  time  when  these 
angels  pass  in  and  out,  touching  the  thoughts 
of  childhood  with  their  radiant  wings  ?  To 
tear  a  child  from  this  rich  and  sheltered  soil, 
and  to  transplant  his  mind  into  the  glare  of 
our  matter-of-fact  life,  is  to  arrest  and  stunt 
his  growth.  And  herein  lies  the  real  danger 
of  a  child's  contact  with  adult  life. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  about 
American  family  life  was  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  children  with  their  parents.  This 
seemed  an  ideal  state  of  things,  and  I  con- 
trasted it  with  the  w^ay  in  which  many 
English  children  are  kept  in  nursery  and 
schoolroom,  with  a  set  hour  for  visiting  the 
drawing-room,  and  a  routine  life  which 
seldom  varies. 

I  congratulated  myself  that  this  American 
habit  was  gaining  in  our  country,  and  that 
children  were,  on  the  whole,  far  more  in  the 
company  of  their  elders  than  of  old  ;  but 
my  theories  have,  on  maturer  observation, 
received  some  rude  awakenings.  The  society 
of  adults  is  good  for  children,  only  in  so  far 
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as  they  realise  that  they  dare  not  disturb  the 
child's  point  of  view,  that  their  focus  of 
vision  is  a  different  one,  and  that  to  adjust 
life  for  child  eyes  as  it  suits  their  own  is  to 
distort  it  hopelessly. 

Some  time  ago  a  lady  in  this  country,  who 
belongs  to  a  race  famous  for  its  large  business 
capacities,  was  boasting  to  a  friend  of  mine 
of  the  extreme  intelligence  of  her  little  boy. 

*'  He  is  remarkable."  she  said;  "you  would 
hardly  credit  what  a  mind  he  has.  The 
other  day  he  came  to  me  in  real  trouble. 
'  Oh,  mummie,  I  have  had  such  a  dreadful 
dream  ! '  he  said.  '  What  is  it,  sonnie  ?  '  I 
asked.  '  Oh,  mummie,'  he  replied,  '  ouly 
fancy,  I  dreamt  that  Blackton's  shares  went 
down  ! ' " 

She  was  blind  to  the  fact  that  nothing 
could  be  more  pathetic  than  to  associate  the 
dreams  of  childhood  with  such  sordid  trifles. 

As  an  instance  of  this  terrible  contagion,  I 
remember  the  child  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  millionaires,  lunching  on  board  his 
father's  yacht  at  Cowes,  when  many  guesis 
were  invited.  The  child  had  completely  lost 
that  sweet  shyness  which  is  characteristic  of 
all  creatures  who  liv^e  apart,  and  who  share 
secrets  with  Nature,  imparted  only  to  those 
who  live  near  her  heart.  He  was  full  of 
small  talk  to  his  neighbours,  and  at  last, 
looking  across  at  an  aged  and  well-known 
Admiral  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table,  he  said :  "  See  that  old  fossil  ?  I  guess 
he'll  soon  be  under." 

He  subsequently  proceeded  to  detail  how' 
much  money  his  father  possessed.  "  I  shan't 
be  quite  the  millionaire  he  is,  as  there  are 
four  of  us,  but  I'll  have  my  pile,"  he  said. 

There  is  something  profane  in  asso- 
ciating such  ideas  with  childhood,  and  yet 
they  are  the  direct  result  of  forcing  our 
sordid  views  upon  minds  utterly  unfitted  to 
reject  them.  The  imitative  faculty  is  always 
so  keen,  and  therefore  it  is  essential  that  it 
should  be  exercised  only  where  the  atmosphere 
is  pure  and  rare,  and  where  no  contagion  of 
worldliness  can  disease  the  mind  before  it  is 
strong  to  withstand  the  infection.  All  pre- 
cocity is  apt  to  have  on  the  child  the  effect  of 
early  disillusionment,  a  disillusionment  which 
does  not  come  when  the  mind  is  ready  to 
meet  the  events  which  await  it,  in  the  right 
order  of  things. 

An  American  was  lately  talking  to  a 
little  girl  of  seven,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
his  friends,  and  asking  her  about  her  holiday 
plans.     The  child  replied  in  a  weary  voice— 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  drag  over  to  Europe 
as  usual ! " 


It  almost  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of 
the  panorama  of  cities,  of  galleries,  of  hotels 
and  table  d'hotes  wliich  was  unfolded  by  this 
one  remark.  The  child,  unconsciously,  was 
longing  for  its  natural  environment,  the 
mystery  and  stillness  of  woods  and  gardens. 

It  is  often  to  be  regretted  that  the  English 
child  is  shy,  and  sometimes  almost  morose, 
and  the  self -consciousness  which  is  the  bane 
of  the  English  nation  is  supposed  to  be 
fostered  by  the  isolation  of  children  from 
grown-up  people  during  the  formative  period 
of  their  lives. 

I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  this  is  the 
real  reason.  Rather  I  think  it  arises  from 
the  fatal  way  in  which  praise  is  too  often 
stinted.  To  children  and  young  people  it  is 
the  sun  that  is  needed  to  ripen  latent  good, 
but  a  cold,  grey  atmosphere  is  generally 
thought  to  be  appropriate  to  fruitful  growth 
in  our  chilly  island,  and  a  child  never  knows 
how  much  it  is  loved  until  it  is  too  late  for 
such  praise  to  be  of  value. 

It  is  to  this  rather  than  to  any  other  cause 
that  I  attribute  that  manner,  aggressive  in 
its  self-assertion,  which  too  often  characterises 
my  countrymen.  On  consideration  we  find 
it  is  those  who  have  the  deepest  doubts  as  to 
their  own  good  qualities,  who  are  the  most 
sorely  tempted  to  put  all  their  wares  in  the 
windows,  and  are  consequently  classed  with 
the  bumptious  and  conceited. 

In  latter  years  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
prolonged  period  of  home  life  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  The  evidence  is  seen  in  the  way 
in  which  woman  is  regarded  in  America,  due, 
I  believe,  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
American  boys  and  girls  are  not  separated, 
almost  from  babyhood,  as  is  the  case  in 
England . 

The  American  boy  is  not  taught  from  his 
earliest  years  to  regard  his  sisters  as  agreeable 
adjuncts  to  his  holiday  pleasures,  and  to 
accept  their  sacrifices  with  kind  and  indulgent 
complacency.  The  certainty  of  his  male 
superiority  is  not  fostered  as  it  is  here.  In 
later  life  he  attends  lectures  given  by  women, 
and*  in  his  educational  career  he  owes 
some  part  of  his  success  in  college  to 
their  wisdom  and  brains.  All  this  has  a  very 
distinct  influence  in  the  formation  of  a 
character  which  from  earliest  childhood  is 
taught  to  regard  woman  with  respect  and 
admiration.  The  differences  that  the  whole 
system  of  education  engenders  are  too  great 
to  be  dealt  with  in  this  short  article,  but 
that  they  are  of  supreme  importance  it  would 
be  idle  to  deny.  From  babyhood  the  English 
boy  believes  hiujself   superior  to  his  little 
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sisters,  and  this  idea  does  not  diminish  with 
the  years. 

"  Why  are  7011  so  rude  to  jour  sisters  ? '' 
I  once  asked  a  young  imp  of  some  twelve 
years. 

"  Oh,  because  girls  want  to  be  taught  their 
place,  and,  besides,  Fm  very  fond  of  them." 

''  But  you  do  not  show  affection  by  being 
rude  ?  "  I  objected. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  he  said  ;  "'  girls  would 
never  understand  if  boys  made  a  fuss  with 
them." 

The  boy  had  learnt  his  hfe  lessons  from 
the  ready-made  standard  of  school,  where 
public  opinion  is  formed  by  the  axioms  laid 
down  by  the  ''  big  boys  "  of  some  fourteen 
years,  and  although  in  later  life  edges  may 
wear  smooth,  the  curve  given  to  young  ideas 
does  not  change. 

Here,  again,  in  dealing  with  another  stage 
in  the  child's  development,  we  in  England 
deliberately  destroy  the  symmetry  of  life  by 
robbing  the  child  of  the  vision  of  the  world 
as  God  created  it  with  man  and  woman. 

But  to  return  to  the  child's  point  of  view. 
In  earlier  years,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember 
that  there  is  in  the  normal  child  a  real  pity 
for  grown-up  people,  as  for  those  who  miss 
the  point  of  life.  Not  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  delights  of  fairyland,  to  fail  to 
grasp    the    proximity   of    giants,    the    near 


presence  of  angels  and  unseen  beings  who 
take  a  part  in  everyday  life,  is  a  state  not  to  be 
envied,  but  to  be  worthy  of  deep  compassion  ; 
but  if  this  wall  of  partition  between  child- 
hood and  adolescence  is  broken  down,  the 
child  emerges  into  an  artificial  atmosphere  to 
which  it  is  entirely  foreign,  and  in  which  it 
flourishes  at  the  expense  of  its  real  and 
healthy  growth. 

It  is  a  point  which  needs  to  be  emphasised 
again  and  again  in  England,  but  it  wants 
to  be  taught  as  a  religion  in  America,  where 
the  best  methods  of  education  are  so  pas- 
sionately sought,  but  where,  as  in  all  new 
countries,  utilitarianism  has  been  necessarily 
dominant  and  aggressive. 

We  ourselves  cannot  fail  to  see  its  import- 
ance as  life  is  unfolded  to  us,  and  our  vision 
sees  beyond  material  things,  and  reahses  more 
fully  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  the 
glories  of  our  faith,  the  immanence  of  God. 
Then  we  too  come  back  again  to  our  child- 
hood's starting  point,  and  know  that  the 
unseen  is  as  real  as  the  seen,  that  the  faith  of 
childhood  is  the  true  attitude  of  every  soul 
that  is  fitted  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  God. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  who  are  nearing 
the  end  of  life's  journey  realise  most  vividly 
the  importance  of  that  fallow  time  when  the 
seed  of  life  is  fructifying  in  God's  way  in 
the  soul  of  a  little  child. 


WINTER    AT    KEW. 


IN  the  dull  winter  seek  the  flower's  abode ! 
"     Would  you  not  be  in  this  long  glass»house,  when 
Azalea  chaunts  her  glorious  blossomed  ode, 
Her  chaste  hymn  cyclamen  ? 

And  through  the  streamy  panes  you  see  the  sky 
Louring  deep  purple  o'er  the  shivering  lawns, 
And  not  a  promise  yet  has  opened  eye 
In  wind«swept  sleeting  dawns? 

Back  o'er  the  listening  wind  that  perfumed  glow, 
That  sweet  chromatic,  mystically  flings 
Veils  thick  with  dust,  and  bids  the  memory  know 
Quintessence  of  dead  springs. 

Insolent  contrast  and  delightful  dream  I 
Spring  is  afar,  yet,  can  we  ante-date. 
And  mock  at  Nature's  round,  and  blithely  seem 
To  cheat  the  old  year's  grim  fate! 

VICTOR  PLARR. 


PARADISE. 


By    HORACE    ANNESLEY    VACHELL. 


UM  MISTERTON 

gave  tlie  place  its 
name.  My  brother 
Ajax  said  that  Jim 
must  possess  an 
elementary  sense  of 
humour.  Only  a 
man  with  a  derisive 
sense  of  its  unfit- 
ness would  have  so 
called  a  squatter's  claim  situated  high  up  in 
the  Oahfornian  foothills,  back  of  Nowhere, 
sterile,  covered  with  sage-brush  and  cha- 
parral. A  Paradise,  yes,  for  the  coyote  and 
rattlesnake. 

Not  for  some  time  did  we  discover  that 
it  was  Paradise  to  Jim.  A  quiet,  reserved 
fellow,  who  had  come  straight  to  the  wilder- 
ness from  a  desk  in  some  dingy  London 
counting-house,  he  told  us  that  something 
was  wrong  with  his  lungs,  and  that  the 
simple  life  had  been  prescribed.  He  was 
very  green,  very  sanguine,  and  engaged  to 
be  married — a  secret  confided  to  us  later, 
when  acquaintance  had  ripened  into  friend- 
ship. Every  Sunday  Jim  would  ride  down 
to  our  ranch,  sup  with  us,  and  smoke  three 
pipes  upoii  our  verandah,  describing  at  great 
length  the  process  of  transmuting  the  wilder- 
ness into  a  garden.  He  built  a  small  board- 
and-batten  house,  planted  a  vineyard  and 
orchard,  bought  a  couple  of  cows  and  an 
incubator.  Reserved  about  matters  personal 
to  himself,  he  never  grew  tired  of  describing 
his  possessions,  nor  of  speculating  in  regard 
to  their  possibilities.  If  ever  a  man  counted 
his  chickens  before  the  eggs  had  been  placed 
in  the  incubator,  Jim  Misterton  was  he. 

Ajax  and  I  listened  in  silence  to  these 
outpourings.  Ajax  contended  —  perhaps 
rightly— that  Misterton's  optimism  was  part 
of  the  "cure."  He  bade  me  remark  the 
young  fellow's  sparkling  eyes  and  ruddy 
cheeks. 

"  He  thinks  that  forsaken  claim  of  his 
Paradise,"  said  my  brother.  "  Shall  we  tell 
him  what  sort  of  a  Hades  it  really  is  ?  " 

One  day,  some  months  after  this,  we  rode 
up   to   Paradise.      It   presented    the    usual 
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heart-breaking  appearance  so  familiar  to 
men  who  have  lived  in  a  wild  country  and 
witnessed,  year  after  year,  the  furious 
struggle  between  Man  and  Nature.  Mister- 
ton  had  cleared  and  planted '  about  forty 
acres,  enclosed  with  a  barb-wire  fence. 
Riding  along  this,  we  saw  that  many  of  his 
fruit-trees  had  been  barked  and  ruined  by 
jack-rabbits.  The  month  was  September. 
A  rainless  summer  had  dried  up  a  spring 
near  his  house,  which,  against  our  advice,  he 
had  attempted  to  develop'  by  tunnelling. 
The  new  chicken-yards  held.no  chickens. 

Nevertheless,  Jim  welcomed  us  with  a, 
cheery  smile.  He  had  made  mistakes,  of 
course — who  didn't?  But  he  intended  to 
come  out  on  top,  you  bet  your  life  !  Western 
slang  flowed  freely  from  his  lips.  The 
blazing  sun,  which  already  had  cracked  the 
unpainted  shingles  on  his  roof,  had  bleached 
the  crude  blue  of  his  jumper  and  overalls. 
His  sombrero  might  have  belonged  to  a 
veteran  cowboy.  Jim  wore  it  with  a  rakish 
list  to  port,  and  round  his  neck  fluttered  a 
small,  white  silk  handkerchief.  He  looked 
askance  at  our  English  breeches  and  saddles. 
Then  he  said  pleasantly  :  "  I've  taken  out 
my  naturalisation  papers." 

After  lunch,  he  told  us  about  his  Angela 
and  displayed  her  photograph. 

"  She's  coming  out,"  he  added  shyly,  "  as 
soon  as  I've  got  things  fixed." 

"  Coming  out  ?  "  we  repeated  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"It's  all  settled,"  said  Jim.  "  I'm  to 
meet  her  in  'Frisco  ;  we  shall  be  married, 
and  then  I'm  going  to  bring  her  here  for 
the  honeymoon.     Won't  it  be  larks  ?  " 

Ajax  answered,  without  any  enthusiasm  : 
"  Won't  it  ? "  and  stared  at  the  young, 
pretty  face  smihng  up  at  him. 

"Angela  is  as  keen  about  this  place  as 
I  am,"  continued  the  fond  and  beaming  Jim. 
"  It's  going  to  be  Paradise  for  her  too,  God 
bless  her  ! " 

Ajax  said  thoughtfully :  "Misterton,  you're 
a  lucky  devil !  " 

We  gleaned  a  few  more  details.  Angela 
was  the  daughter  of  a  doctor  at  Surbiton, 
and  apparently  a  damsel  of  accomplishments. 
She  could  punt,  play  tennis,  dance,  sing,  and 
make  her  own  blouses ;  in  a  word,  a  "  ripper," 
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'-  top-hole,"  and  no  mistake  !  Ajax  slightly 
raised  his  brows  when  we  learned  that  the 
course  of  true  love  had  run  smooth  ;  but  the 
doctor's  blessing  w^as  adequately  accounted 
for— Angela  had  five  sisters. 

"  T3ut  when  your  lungs  went  wrong ?" 

Mister  ton  laughed. 

"  Being  a  doctor,  you  see — and  a  devilish 
clever  chap — he  knew  that  I'd  be  as  right  as 
rain  out  here.  *  If  you  w^ant  Angela,'  he 
said,  'you  must  go  full  steam  for  fresh  air 
and  sunshine.'  " 

Riding  home  through  the  cactus  and 
manzanita,  Ajax  said  irritably  :  "Is  there 
any  Paradise  on  earth  without  a  fool  in  it  ?  " 

II. 

The  following  spring,  Angela  came  out. 
We  attended  the  w^edding,  Ajax  assisting  as 
best  man.  Afterwards,  somewhat  reluctantly, 
we  agreed  that  Angela's  photograph  had 
aroused  expectations  not  quite  satisfied.  She 
was  very  pretty,  but  her  manners  were 
neithel^  of  the  town  nor  of  the  country. 
Ajax  said  :  "  There  must  be  hundreds  like 
her  in  Upper  Tooting ;  that's  where  she 
ought  to  live." 

Because  I  was  more  than  half  assured  of 
this,  I  made  a  point  of  disputing  it. 

"  She's  plastic,  anyway  ;  a  nice  little 
thing." 

"Is  a  nice  little  thing  the  right  sort  of  a 
wife  for  a  squatter  ?  " 

"  If  she  loves  him ■" 

'*  Of  course  she  loves  him — now^" 
"  Look  at  her  pluck  in  coming  out !  " 
"  Pluck  ?     She  has  five  sisters  in  Upper 
Tooting." 
"  Surbiton." 

"  I'm  sure  it's  Upper  Tooting." 
"  And  she  can  make  her  own  blouses." 
"  Can  she  cook,  can  she  milk  a  cow,  can 
she  keep  a  house  clean  ?  " 
"  Give  her  time  !  " 

"  Time  ?  I'd  hke  to  give  her  father  six 
months.  What's  the  use  of  jawing  ?  We've 
been  aiding  and  abetting  a  crime.  We 
might  have  prevented  this  slaughter  of  the 
innocents.  What  will  that  skin  be  like  in 
one  year  from  now  ?  " 

"  If  she  were  sallow,  you  would  be  less 
excited." 

We  spent  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco  ; 
and  then  w^e  returned  to  the  ranch  to  give 
a  luncheon  in  the  bride's  honour.  The 
table  was  set  under  some  splendid  live-oaks 
in  the  home-pasture,  which,  in  May,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  fine  English  park.  A 
creek  tinkled  at  our  feet,  and  beyond,  out  of 


the  soft,  lavender-coloured  haze,  rose  the 
blue  peaks  of  the  Santa  Lucia  mountains. 

"  Reminds  one  a  httle  of  the  Old  Country," 
I  remarked  to  Angela,  who  was  all  smiles 
and  quite  conscious  of  being  the  most  inter- 
esting object  in  the  landscape. 

"  Oh,  please   don't   speak   of  England  ! " 

Her  pretty  forehead  puckered,  and  her 
mouth  drooped  piteously.  Then  she  laughed, 
as  she  launched  into  a  vivid  description  of 
her  first  attempt  to  bake  bread.  Whenever 
she  spoke,  I  saw  Jim's  large,  slightly 
prominent  eyes  fix  themselves  upon  her  face. 
His  beaming  satisfaction  in  everything  she 
did  or  said  would  have  been  delightful  had 
I  been  able  to  wean  my  thoughts  from  the 
place  which  he  still  believed  to  be — Paradise. 
At  intervals  I  heard  him  murmur  :  "  This  is 
rippin'  !  " 

After  luncheon,  Angela  asked  to  see  the 
ranch-house,  and  almost  as  soon  as  we  were 
out  of  hearing,  she  said  with  disconcerting 
abruptness — 

"  Does  your  ranch  pay  ?  "  She  added  half- 
apologetically  :  "  I  do  so  want  to  know." 

"  It  doesn't  pay,"  I  answered  grimly. 

"  You  are  not  going  —  behind  ?  "  she 
faltered,  using  the  famihar  phrase  of  the 
country  in  w^hich  she  had  spent  as  yet  but 
three  weeks. 

"  We  are  going  behind,"  I  answered,  angry 
with  her  curiosity  :  not  old  enough  or  ex- 
perienced enough  to  see  beneath  it  fear  and 
misery.  Angela  said  nothing  more  till  we 
passed  into  the  house.  Then,  with  lack- 
lustre eyes,  she  surveyed  our  belongings, 
murmuring  endless  commonplace  phrases. 
Presently  she  stopped  opposite  a  photograph 
of  a  girl  in  Court  dress. 

"  What  a  lovely  frock  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
with  real  interest.  "  I  do  wish  I'd  been  pre- 
sented at  Court.  Who  is  she  ?  Oh,  a  cousin. 
I  wonder  you  can  bear  to  look  at  her." 

Without  another  word  she  burst  into  tears, 
heart-breaking  sobs,  the  more  vehement  be- 
cause obviously  she  was  trying  to  suppress 
them.  I  stared  at  her,  helpless  with  dismay, 
confronted  for  the  first  time  with  an  emer- 
gency which  seemed  to  paralyse  lather  than 
stimulate  action.  Had  I  sympathised,  had  I 
presented  any  aspect  other  than  that  of  the 
confounded  idiot,  she  might  have  become 
hysterical.  Without  doubt,  my  impassivity 
pulled  her  together.  The  sobs  ceased,  and 
she  said  with  a  certain  calmness — 

"  I  couldn't  help  it.  You  and  your  brother 
have  this  splendid  ranch  ;  you  have  ex- 
perience, capital,  everything  looks  so  pros- 
perous,  and   yet  you    are   going  —  behind. 
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And  if  that  is  the  case,  what  is  to  become  of 

us?" 

"  I  dare  say  things  will  brighten  up  a  bit." 
"  Brighten  up  ?  "  She  laughed  derisively. 
"  That's  the  worst  of  it.  The  brightness  is 
appalling.  These  hard,  blue  skies  without  a 
cloud  in  them,  this  everlasting  sunshine- 
how  I  loathe  it !  " 

Again  I  became  tongue-tied. 


^I|::?#  ■  ^'Neo 


"  Jim  thinks  it  Paradise.  When  he  showed 
me  that  ugly  hut,  and  his  sickly  fruit  trees, 
and  that  terrible  little  garden  where  every 
flower  seemed  to  be  protesting  against  its 
existence,  I  had  to  make-believe  that  it  was 
Paradise  to  me.  Each  day  he  goes  off  to  his 
work,  and  he  always  asks  the  same  question : 
'You  won't  be  lonesome,  little  woman,  will 
you  ?  '  and  I  answer  '  No.'  But  I  am  lone- 
some, so  lonesome  that  I  should  have  gone 


mad   if  I  hadn't  found    someone—you— to 
whom  I  could  speak  out." 

"  I'm  frightfully  sorry,"  I  stammered. 
"Thanks.     I  know  you  are.     xind  your 
brother  is   sorry,  and   everybody  else,  too. 
The  women,  my  neighbours  in  the  brush- 
hills,  look  at  me  with  the  same  question  in 
their   eyes  :  '  What   are   you   doing   here  ? ' 
they  say.     And  the  storekeeper  told  me  that 
your  brother  had  nicknamed  us '  The 
Babes  in  the  Wood.'  " 
"  How  impertinent  !  " 
"  Pertinent,  I  call  it." 
From   that   moment   I   regarded 
her  with  different  eyes.     If  she  had 
brains  to  measure  obstacles,she  might 
surmount  them,  for  brains  in  a  new 
country  are  the  one  possession  which 
adversity  increases. 

"  Mrs.  Misterton,"  I  said  slowly, 
"  you  are  in  a  tight  place,  and  I 
won't  insult  your  in- 
telhgence  by  caUing  it 
by  a  prettier  name  ; 
but  you  can  pull  your- 
self and  Jim  out  of 
it,  and  I  believe  you 
will." 

"  Thanks,"  she  said 
soberly. 

For  some  weeks 
after  this  we  saw  little 
of  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood.  Then  Jim 
rode  down  to  the 
ranch  with  an  exciting 
piece  of  news. 

''  I've  got  a  pup 
coming  out." 

A  "pup"  in  Cali- 
fornia means  a  young 
English      gentleman, 
generally  the  fool  of 
the  family,  who  pays 
a  premium   to   some 
fellow-countryman  in 
return  for  board  and 
lodging  and  the  privi- 
lege of  learning  not  so 
much  how  to  do  things  as  how  not  to  do  them 
—the  latter  being  the  more  common  object- 
lesson  afforded  him.    Ajax  and  I  had  gleaned 
experience  with  pups,  and  we  had  long  ago 
determined  that  no  premium  was  adequate 
compensation  for  the  task  and  responsibility 
of  breaking  them  in.    Jim  went  into  details. 
"  It's    TomHnson-Thorpe.      You    fellows 
have  heard  of  him,  of  course  ?  " 
"  Never,"  said  Ajax. 


He  told  us  about 
his  Angela  and 
displayed  her 
photograph." 
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"  The  International !  You  ought  to  see 
him  go  through  a  scram  with  half-a-dozen 
fellows  on  his  back." 

"A  footballer,"  said  my  brother  thought- 
fullj. 

"  One  of  the  best.  Naturally  he  puts  on 
a  little  side.  He  has  money,  and  I  told  him 
he  could  double  it  in  a  year  or  two." 

"F<9W  told  him  that  ?  Have  you  doubled 
your  capital.  Jim  ?  " 

"  Well — er — no.  But  I'm  rather  a  Juggins. 
Thorpe  is  as  'cute  as  they  make  'em." 

"  A  man  of  mind  and  muscle,"  murmured 
Ajax. 

"  And  my  greatest  pal,"  added  the  enthusi- 
astic James. 

III. 

Both  Ajax  and  I  took  a  profound  dislike  to 
Tomlinson-Thorpe  the  moment  we  set  eyes 
upon  him.  He  presented  what  is  worst  in 
the  Briton  abroad — a  complacent  aggressive- 
ness tempered  by  condescension  which 
nothing  but  a  bullet  can  lay  low.  But 
undeniably  he  was  specially  designed  to  go 
through  scrums  or  Kitchen  Lancers,  the 
admired  of  all  beholders. 

"  A  schoolgirl's  darling,"  growled  the 
injudicious  Ajax. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  retorted  Jim. 
"  I  mean,"  he  added,  "  that  Thorpe  appeals 
to — er — mature  women.  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  the  wife  of  a  baronet  is  head  over  ears 
in  love  with  him." 

"  I  hope  he  didn't  tell  you  so,"  said  Ajax. 

"  I  should  think  not.  First  and  last  he's 
a  gentleman." 

During  the  next  few  weeks  we  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  of  testing  this  assertion, 
for  Thorpe  was  kind  enough  to  consume 
much  of  our  time  and  provisions.  He 
bought  himself  a  smart  pony,  and,  very 
accurately  turned  out,  would  canter  down  to 
the  ranch-house  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

"  There's  nothing  to  learn  up  there,"  he 
explained. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  he  helped  us  on  the 
range,  and  exhibited  aptitude  in  the  handling 
of  cattle  and  horses.  Even  Ajax  was  forced 
to  admit  that  Thorpe  might  double  his 
capital  if  he  gave  his  undivided  attention 
to  stock-raising. 

Meanwhile,  his  advent  had  made  an  enor- 
mous difference  to  the  Mistertons.  Jim 
fetched  a  hired  girl  from  town,  and  Angela 
was  relieved,  during  a  scorching  summer,  of 
a  housewife's  most  intolerable  duties.  Also, 
when  Jim  was  hard  at  work  clearing  his 
brush-hills,  wrestling  with   refractory  roots 


of  chaparral  and  manzanita,  his  greatest  pal 
was  kind  enough  to  undertake  the  entertain- 
ment of  Angela.  The  pair  rode  about 
together,  and  Jim  told  us  that  it  did  his 
heart  good  to  see  how  the  little  woman  had 
brightened  up.  Thorpe,  for  his  part,  ad- 
mitted with  becoming  modesty  that  he  was 
most  awfully  sorry  for  his  friend's  wife. 

"  My  heart  bleeds  for  her,"  he  told  Ajax. 

"  The  bounder  with  the  bleeding  heart," 
said  Ajax  to  me  that  same  evening. 

"  We  don't  know  that  he  is  a  bounder," 
I  objected. 

"  He  bounds,  and  he  is  as  unconscious  of 
his  bounds  as  a  kangaroo.  As  for  Jim,  he 
is  the  apex  of  the  world's  pyramid  of  fools." 

"  Angela  can  take  care  of  herself." 

"  Can  she  ?  " 

At  our  fall  round-up,  Ajax's  question  was 
answered.  Conspicuously  Angela  attached 
herself  to  Tomlinson-Thorpe,  regardless  of 
the  gaping  eyes  and  mouths  of  neighbours, 
Puritan  to  the  backbone  in  everything  except 
the  stealing  of  unbranded  calves. 

Most  unfortunately,  Thorpe  —  I  think 
more  kindly  of  him  when  I  don't  give 
him  his  double-barrelled  name — was  daily 
exhibiting  those  qualities  which  had  carried 
him  through  scrums.  In  a  bar-room  brawl 
with  two  pot-valiant  cowboys,  he  had  come 
out  supremely  "  on  top."  They  had  jeered 
at  his  riding-breeches,  at  his  bob-tailed  cob, 
at  his  English  accent,  and  Thorpe  had 
suffered  them  gladly.  Then,  quite  suddenly, 
Angela's  name  fell  upon  a  silence.  As 
suddenly  Thorpe  seized  both  men,  one  in 
each  hand,  and  brought  their  heads  together 
with  a  crash  which  the  barkeeper  described 
afterwards  as  "splendiferous."  With  an 
amazing  display  of  physical  violence,  he 
flung  them  apart,  each  falling  in  a  crumpled 
heap  of  profanity  upon  the  floor. 

"  Don't  fool  with  that  feller,"  was  the 
verdict  in  the  foothills. 

The  affair  would  have  been  of  no  con- 
sequence had  not  Jim  been  present  when 
the  row  took  place.  Jim  might  have  played 
the  beau  role  had  he  carried  a  pistol. 
Admittedly  he  would  have  been  licked  in  a 
fight  with  either  cowboy  singly.  Thorpe,  so 
I  was  told,  entreated  Jim  to  keep  the  story 
from  his  wife.  Angela  had  it,  with  slight 
exaggeration,  from  the  hero  -  worshipper's 
lips  within  an  hour.  "  It  brought  her  heart 
into  her  mouth,  I  tell  you,"  the  simple  fellow 
told  Ajax,  and  later  Ajax  murmured  to  me  : 
"I  wonder  whether  it  struck  Angela  that 
Jim  would  have  tackled  both  of  'em,  if 
Thorpe  had  not  interfered." 


PARADISE, 
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A  dozen  trifles  hardly  worth  recording 
emphasised  the  difference  between  Jim  and 
his  greatest  pal.  Tliorpe  mastered  the  colt 
which  had  thrown  Jim  ;  Thorpe,  when  fresh 
meat  was  wanted,  killed  handsomely  the  fat 
bnck  missed  by  the  over-eager  James ; 
Thorpe  made  a  pretty  profit  over  a  hog  deal 
at  the  psychological  moment  when  poor 
Misterton  allowed  three  Poland-China  sows 
to  escape  through  an  improperly  constructed 
fence  ! 

Thorpe  was  a  man.  Did  Angela  think  of 
Jim  as  a  mouse  ? 

IV. 

After  the  fall  round-up,  Ajax  and  I  spent 
a  month  fishing  in  British  Columbia.  When 
we  got  back  to  the  ranch,  one  of  the  first  to 
greet  us  happened  to  be  Jim  Misterton. 
He  looked  so  pale  and  thin  that  I  thought 
for  a  moment  his  old  enemy  had  attacked 
him.  However,  he  assured  us  that  he  was 
perfectly  well,  but  unable  to  sleep  properly. 
We  asked  him  to  stay  to  supper,  rather  as  a 
matter  of  form,  for  he  had  always  refused 
our  invitations  unless  Angela  were  included. 
To  our  surprise  he  accepted. 

"  He'll  uncork  himself  after  the  second 
pipe,"  said  the  sage  Ajax. 

H^e  did.  And,  oddly  enough,  our  cousin's 
photograph  in  Court  dress  moved  him  as  it 
had  moved  his  wife. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  "  I'm  the  biggest  fool 
that  ever  came  to  this  burnt-up  wilderness  ; 
and  I'm  a  knave  because  I  persuaded  the 
sweetest  girl  in  England  to  join  me." 

Oil  may  calm  troubled  waters,  but  it  feeds 
flames.  We  said  something,  nothing  worth 
repeating ;  then  Jim  stood  up,  trembling 
with  agitation,  waving  his  briar  pipe  (which 
had  gone  out),  cursing  himself  and  the 
brazen  skies,  and  the  sterile  soil,  and  the 
jack-rabbits,  and  barb-wire,  and  his  spring, 
now  a  pool  of  stagnant  mud.  When  he  had 
finished — and  how  his  tongue  must  have 
ached  ! — Ajax  said  quietly — . 

"  Were  you  any  good  as  a  clerk  ?  " 

Jim  nodded  sullenly. 

"  I  knew  my  business,  of  course.  Heavens  ! 
what  a  soft  job  that  was  compared  to  what 
I've  tackled  out  here  !  " 

"  It  might  be  possible  to  find  another  such 
job  in  California.  You  never  thought  of 
that  ?  " 

Jim's  face  brightened. 

"  Never,"  he  declared.  "  Fresh  air  and 
exercise  was  the  prescription — and  I'm  fed 
up  on  both.  If  I  could  get  a  billet  as  clerk 
in   San   Lorenzo,  if "    He  clenched  his 


fists,  unable  to  articulate  another  word,  then, 
very  slowly,  he  went  on  :  "  Boys,  I'd  give  my 
life  to  get  Angela  away  from  that  Hades  I 
used  to  call  Paradise." 

"  We'll  help  you,"  said  Ajax. 

"  Mrs.  Misterton  would  be  much  happier  in 
San  Lorenzo,"  I  added. 

Jim  flushed  scarlet. 

"  Angela  married  the  wrong  man,"  he 
said  deliberately. 

Ajax  interrupted. 

"  Jim,  fill  your  pipe  ! 

He  held  out  his  pouch,  which  Jim  waved 
aside. 

"  She  married  the  wrong  man,"  he  repeated, 
"and  that  is  what  is  keeping  me  awake 
nights.  She'd  have  been  happy  with  Thorpe. 
He  could  have  given  her  all  the  little  things 
women  value." 

"  And  how  about  the  great  things  ?  " 

"  The  little  things  are  great  things — to 
her.  Good  night,  boys."  We  shook  hands 
and  he  went  to  the  door.  On  the  threshold 
he  turned  a  tired  face  towards  us.  "I  hope 
I  haven't  given  you  fellows  the  idea  that 
Angela  isn't  the  best  little  woman  on  earth. 
She  never  complains.  And  Thorpe  has  been 
a  pal  in  ten  thousand.  His  heart  simply 
bleeds  for  Angela.     So  long  !  " 

Ajax  mixed  a  stiff  tumbler.  Before  he 
put  it  to  his  lips  he  looked  at  me.  "  If  that 
bounder's  heart  would  bleed  and  bleed  and 
bleed  to  death,  I  should  not  cross  the  road 
to  fetch  a  doctor." 


ABOTJ3:  a  fortnight  later  the  annual  County 
Fair  was  held  outside  San  Lorenzo.  We 
drove  to  the  Buena  Yista  Hotel,  and,  to  our 
surprise,  upon  the  broad  verandah  we  dis- 
covered Angela,  in  the  last  of  her  pretty 
dresses,  and  Thorpe.  Angela  explained 
matters.  Jim  and  she  were  Thorpe's  guests 
for  the  week.  They  were  going  to  the  races, 
to  the  ball,  to  all  the  shows.  She  finished 
breathlessly — 

"  And  there's  a  captive  balloon  !  " 

Thorpe  added  :  "  Jim  is  rather  blue,  yoa 
know." 

As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  x\jax  said 
savagely — 

"  Do  you  think  Jim  understands  ? 

"  Understands  what  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  pretend!  We  know  our  Thorpe 
by  this  time.  He's  a  cutlet  for  a  cutlet 
fellow.  What  do  I  say  ?  A  cutlet  for  a 
baron  of  beef  gentleman.     Hang  him  !  " 

"  But  Angela " 

"Angela  is  a  reckless  little  idiot.     She's 
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been  starving  for  a  lark,  and  she's  swallowed 
it  without  counting  the  cost." 

"  But  I  trust  her,"  said  I ;  "  and  Jim  is 
here." 

Ajax  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  walked 
away. 

Next  day,  at  the  races,  Jim  attached  him- 
self to  us,  while  aloft  in  the  grand-stand 
Angela  sat  with  Thorpe  :  the  handsomest 
couple  at  the  Fair.  For  the  moment,  at  any 
rate,  Angela  was  enjoying  herself ;  Jim,  on 
the  other  hand,  looked  miserable.  Contrast 
had  discoloured  the  good  time.  He  couldn't 
snatch  pleasure  out  of  the  present  because  he 
saw  so  plainly  the  future. 

"  I'm  a  wet  blanket,"  he  said  dolefully. 
"  Every  time  Angela  laughs  I  want  to  cry, 
and  yet  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  old 
Thorpe  can  give  her  what  I  can't." 

"He's  doing  the  thing  well,"  said  Ajax 
meaningly. 

"  He  has  been  left  a  bit  more  money. 
Didn't  he  tell  you  ?  No  ?  And  he's  going 
to  buy  that  big  tract  to  the  north-west  of 
us.  Mum's  the  word,  but — between  our- 
selves— the  agreement  is  signed." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Ajax. 

The  big  tract  in  question  belonged  to  a 
bank,  whose  president,  a  very  good  fellow, 
was  our  particular  friend.  Early  next  morn- 
ing I  paid  him  a  visit.  Almost  immediately 
he  asked  me  questions  about  Thorpe,  which 
I  was  able  to  answer  satisfactorily  from  a 
business  point  of  view. 

"  Mr.  Thorpe  struck  me  as  a  very  shrewd 
young  man.     He'll  get  there." 

"  He  played  football  for  England." 

"  Ah  !  Well,  indirectly,  I  suppose,  we 
can  thank  you  for  this  deal." 

''You  can  thank  Jim  Misterton  and  his 
wife." 

"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
them.  They  had  something  to  do  with  this, 
eh?" 

"  Everything." 

The  president  frowned  ;  his  voice  was  not 
quite  so  pleasant  as  he  said — 

"  Are  they  likely  to  claim  a  commission  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  All  the  same,  something 
is  due.  Without  the  Mistertons  you  would 
never  have  sold  this  ranch  to  Thorpe.  One 
moment.  It  is  in  your  power  to  do  these 
people  a  service,  and  it  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Jim  Misterton  was  a  clerk  in  London,  and 
a  capable  one,  but  his  health  broke  down. 
He  came  out  here  to  the  brush-hills.  He  got 
back  his  health,  but  he's  lost  everything  else. 
Give  him  a  place  in  this  bank.  He's  straight 
as  a  string,  and  he  knows  his  work." 


Before  I  left  the  bank  it  was  understood 
that  Jim  was  to  call  upon  the  president  and 
submit  his  credentials.  Humanly  speaking, 
the  billet  was  secured.  Nothing  remained 
but  to  find  Jim.  To  my  surprise,  however, 
Ajax  urged  me  to  wait  a  few  hours. 

"  I  want  to  see  Jim's  honest  grin  again  as 
much  as  you  do,  but  we  must  tell  him  before 
Thorpe.  When  I  upset  an  apple-cart,  I 
like  to  see  the  apples  rohing  about,  don't 


you 


?" 


"  We'll  tell  'em  after  dinner  to-night." 

That  afternoon  we  forgathered  in  the 
Fair  Grounds.  The  racing  was  uninteresting, 
and  presently  Angela  suggested  that  we 
should  go  up  in  the  captive  balloon.  We 
had  watched  it  ascending  and  descending 
with  interest.  Some  of  our  friends  bored  us 
by  describing  at  too  great  length  the 
panoramic  splendour  of  the  view.  Angela 
and  Ajax  wanted  to  soar,  Thorpe  and  I 
preferred  Mother  Earth  ;  to  Jim  was  offered 
the  casting  vote.  He  spun  a  dollar  to  decide, 
and  within  a  few  minutes  the  five  of  us  were 
seated  in  the  wicker  car.  I  remember  that 
our  aeronaut  inspired  confidence  in  Angela 
because  he  wore  the  Grand  Army  medal.  A 
windlass  and  a  donkey-engine  controlled  the 
big  rope  which  held  us  captive.  We  went 
aloft  in  a  series  of  disagreeable  and  upsetting 
jeiks.  This  may  be  an  unusual  experience, 
but  it  was  ours.  I  am  a  bad  sailor,  and  so 
is  Ajax.  Neither  of  us  smiled  when  Thorpe 
addressed  the  veteran  as — "  Steward  !" 

Suddenly  there  came  a  still  sharper  jerk, 
and  the  cable  split.  The  balloon  seemed  to 
leap  upwards,  swerved  like  a  frightened  bird, 
and  then,  caught  by  the  wind,  sailed  upward 
and  seaward,  swooping  on  with  a  paradoxically 
smooth  yet  uneven  flight. 

"  Jeeroosalem  !  "  ejaculated  the  man  who 
had  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea.  Then 
he  added  coolly  enough  :  "Sit  tight ;  you'll 
none  of  you  be  the  worse  for  this  little 
trip." 

His  confidence  diffused  itself  agreeably. 
Angela  laughed,  Thorpe's  face  relaxed,  Jim 
peered  over  the  edge  of  the  car. 

"  Gad  !  "  said  he,  "  we  seem  to  be  going 
a  tremendous  pace." 

The  veteran  took  a  squint  alow  and  aloft 
as  he  fingered  the  rope  that  opened  the  valve. 
Next  time  he  spoke  the  confidence  had  leaked 
from  his  voice  leaving  behind  a  nervous 
squeak. 

"  This  yere  valve  won't  work  !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Angela. 

She  looked  at  Thorpe  as  if  seeking  from 
him  some  word,  some  sign,  of  comfort  and 


'  Several  sacks  \vei\t  overboard." 
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encouragement.  At  the  same  moment  she 
made  an  instinctive  movement  towards  him. 
Jim  was  staring  at  her,  very  pale.  I  saw 
him  half  open  his  lips  and  then  close  them. 
Frightened  as  I  was,  I  can  swear  that  Jim 
was  thinking  only  of  his  wife  and  what  he 
CO  aid  read  upon  her  face.  Thorpe  was  quite 
impassive,  but  his  fingers  were  twitching. 
Then  I  heard  Jim's  voice  curiously  distinct — 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  The  valve  may  work  loose.  Anyways, 
she  leaks  a  bit.     Guess  we're  all  right." 

Once  more  his  confidence  diffused  itself 
subtly,  and  again  a  phrase  shattered  it. 

"  How  far  is  San  Lorenzy  from  the  ocean  ?  " 

"  Eleven  miles,"  said  Ajax. 

"  We're  sailin'  plumb  into  the  fog." 

In  late  October  the  sea  fog  generally  begins 
to  roll  up  about  four  o'clock.  If  the  breeze 
is  from  the  land,  the  fog  is  kept  at  bay  for 
an  hour  or  two.  As  a  rule,  the  breeze  fails, 
and  then  the  fog  asserts  its  dominion  over 
all  things  on  land  and  sea.  Without  knowing 
much  of  aerial  navigation,  I  grasped  the  fact 
that  we  were  being  swept  into  the  fog,  and 
that  if  we  intended  to  descend  on  land  there 
was  not  a  minute  to  be  lost.  Thorpe,  I 
fancy,  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
He  said  in  a  queer,  high-pitched  tone — 

"  Can't  you  stick  a  knife  into  the  balloon  ?  " 

"  It  ain't  easy,  and  it's  mighty  risky." 

Jerking  at  the  two  ropes  in  his  hands,  he 
spoke  collectedly,  in  an  indifferent  tone — the 
tone  of  a  man  who  has  confronted  death 
often,  who  reahses  his  impotence,  who 
submits  apathetically  to  impending  fate, 
whether  good  or  ill. 

"  It's  very  cold,"  said  Angela.  Jim  began 
to  unbutton  his  jacket.  "  Don't,"  she  said 
sharply  ;  "  all  the  coats  in  the  world  wouldn't 
warm  me." 

"  Stick  a  knife  into  the  confounded  thing," 
said  Thorpe. 

"  S'pose  you  do  it,"  said  the  veteran 
snappishly. 

Thorpe  stood  up  at  once,  staggered,  and 
fell  upon  the  floor  of  the  car.  He  could 
master  a  broncho,  but  he  had  never  attempted 
to  boss  a  balloon.     The  old  man  smiled. 

"  A  man,"  said  he,  "  may  be  mighty  smart 
on  land  and  behave  like  a  baby  in  a  balloon. 
You  sit  tight,  mister." 

The  balloon  was  now  careening  like  a 
racing-yacht  in  a  squall.  We  had  met 
opposing  currents  of  air  in  the  debatable 
area  where  wind  and  fog  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  The  fog  had  the  mighty  trade 
wind  behind  it,  forcing  it  landward.  Already 
we  were  approaching  the  sand-dunes,   the 


very  spot  for  an  easy  descent  if  we  could 
descend. 

"  Gosh,  I've  done  it !  " 

Above  I  could  hear  the  soft,  sibilant  sound 
of  the  escaping  gas,  not  unlike  the  hiss  of 
a  snake.  I  was  also  sensible  that  my  heart, 
not  to  mention  other  important  organs,  was 
trying  to  get  into  my  throat. 

"  Yalve  must  ha'  bust,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Stand  by  to  throw  out  ballast." 

The  bottom  of  the  car  was  covered  with 
sacks  of  sand.  Ordinarily  one  unties  the 
sacks  and  the  sand  is  allowed  to  trickle  out 
in  a  harmless  stream.  I  peered  over  the  side. 
The  balloon  was  now,  so  to  speak,  on  an 
even  keel,  falling  almost  perpendicularly.  I 
saw,  far  down,  a  flash  of  blue. 

"  Chuck  'em  out,  boys  !  " 

Several  sacks  went  overboard,  and  at  once 
my  solar  plexus  felt  easier.  Again  I  peered 
down  and  saw  nothing.  The  fog  had  en- 
gulfed us,  but  I  could  hear  the  crash  of  the 
big  combers  as  they  broke  upon  the  rocks  to 
the  north  of  Avila. 

What  followed  took  place  within  a  few 
seconds.  We  were  encompassed  by  thick, 
dank  fog.  The  balloon  was  perfectly  steady, 
descending  less  quickly,  but  with  inexorable 
certainty,  into  the  ocean.  Around,  an  un- 
canny silence  encompassed  us  ;  above,  we 
could  hear  the  hiss  of  the  serpent ;  below, 
the  menacing  roar  of  the  breakers.  Then 
the  old  man  said  curtly — 

"  Hurry  up,  boys.  If  we  can  get  her  up 
again,  we  may  just  strike  the  dunes.  What 
wind  there  is  blows  from  the  west." 

We  threw  out  the  rest  of  the  sacks.  The 
balloon  rose  and  slowly  sank  again.  The 
old  man  took  off  his  coat. 

"  I  can't  swim  worth  a  cent,"  he  muttered 
grimly,  "  but  I'm  a-going  to  try.  If  she 
tumbles  quietly  into  the  water,  the  wind  may 
blow  us  ashore." 

A  few  more  seconds  passed.  I  heard  a 
queer  noise  and  discovered  that  my  teeth 
were  chattering.  Thorpe  was  taking  off  his 
boots. 

The  next  moment  the  balloon  gave  a 
tremendous  bound.  I  know  that  I  nearly 
fell  upon  my  face,  and  Angela  was  thrown 
violently  into  the  bottom  of  the  car.  For 
an  appreciable  interval  not  one  of  us  realised 
that  Jim  had  slipped  overboard. 

"  The  trade's  got  us,",  said  the  old  man. 
"  We  shall  just  make  them  dunes." 

"Oh,  thank  God  !  "  exclaimed  Angela. 

By  the  tone  of  her  voice,  by  the  smile 
parting  her  lips,  I  could  see  that  she  did  not 
know  what  liad  happened.    Terror  had  dulled 
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all  faculties  save  the  one  overmastering 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  Thorpe  was 
about  to  speak,  but  Ajax  caught  his  eye  and 
with  a  gesture  silenced  him.  Once  more  the 
balloon  began  to  fall 


We  were  thrown  out  upon  the  dunes. 
Some  of  us  were  badly  bruised.  When  we 
staggered  to  our  feet,  Angela  said  quickly — 

"  Why,  Where's  Jim  ?  " 

Thorpe  told  her  ;  let  us  give  him  credit 
for  that.  When  he  had  finished,  he  put  out 
his  hand,  but  she  turned  from  him  to  Ajax. 

■ '  Come,"  she  said. 

She  ran  past  us  towards  the  beach,  in- 
stinctively taking  the  right  direction.  As 
she  ran  she  called  shrilly  :  "  Jim — Jim  !  " 

Ajax  followed.  For  an  instant  Thorpe 
and  I  were  alone,  face  to  face. 

"  Why  did  he  do  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  he  thought  that  Angela  had 
married  the  wrong  man  ;  but  she— didn't." 

When  I  caught  Ajax  up,  Angela  Avas  still 
ahead,  running  like  a  mad  creature. 
^  "  Jim  never  took  off  his  boots,"  said  Ajax. 

"  Nor  his  coat." 

"  All  the  same,  the  love  of  life  is  strong." 

"  We  don't  know  how  far  he  was  from 
the  water  ;  the  fall  may  have  killed  him." 

"  I  feel  in  my  bones  that  he  is  not  dead, 
and  that  Angela  will  find  him." 

We  pressed  on,  unwilling  to  be  outstripped 
by  a  w^oman,  but  sensible  that  we  were 
running  ourselves  to  a  standstill.  The  fog 
was  thicker  near  the  water's  edge,  and 
Angela's  figure  loomed  through  the  mist  like 
that  of  a  wraith,  but  we  still  heard  her 
piteous  cry  :  "  Jim — Jim  !  " 

We  were  nearly  spent  when  we  overtook 


her.  She  had  stopped  where  the  foam  from 
the  breakers  lay  thick  upon  the  sand. 

"  Listen  !  "  she  said. 

We  heard  nothing  but  our  thumping  hearts 
and  the  raucous  note  of  some  sea-bird. 

"  He  answered  me  ! "  she  asserted  with 
conviction.     ''  There  !  " 

Certainly  my  ears  caught  a  faint  cry  to 
the  left.  We  ran  on,  forgetting  our  bruises. 
Again  Angela  called,  and  out  of  the  mist 
beyond  the  breakers  came  an  answering  voice. 
We  shouted  back  and  plunged  into  the  surf, 
x^ngela  knelt  down  upon  the  sand. 

ik-fterwards  we  admitted  that  Angela  had 
saved  his  life,  although  Jim  could  not  have 
fought  his  way  through  the  breakers  without 
our  help.  Indeed,  when  we  got  him  ashore, 
I  made  certain  that  he  was  dead.  Had 
Angela's  instinct  or  intuition  failed,  had  she 
hesitated  for  a  few  minutes,  Jim  would  have 
drowned  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
spot  where  the  balloon  struck.  Since,  Jim 
has  maintained  that  he  was  sinking  when  he 
heard  her  voice  ;  her  faint,  attenuated  tones 
infused  strength  into  his  limbs  and  hope  into 
his  heart. 

We  dined  together,  and  I  delivered  the 
president's  message  in  Thorpe's  presence. 
He  shook  hands  with  Jim  and  said  quietly — 

"I  am  happier  to-night  than  I  ever 
expected  to  be  again." 

Bounder  or  not,  he  meant  it. 

Only  the  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
Angela.  She  wrote  at  length  concerning  her 
eldest  child,  my  godson,  and  she  mentioned 
incidentally  that  Jim  was  now  cashier  of  the 
San  Lorenzo  Bank.  The  Mistertons  live  in 
a  charming  little  house  upon  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  Upon  Angela's  notepaper  is 
inscribed  the  name  of  their  home — Paradise. 


THE    LITTLE    MAIDS    OF    DEVON. 


f\^  I  the  little  maids  of  Devon, 
^^    They've  a  rose  in  either  cheek, 
And  their  eyes  lilce  bits  of  heaven 

Meet  your  own  with  glances  meefc, 
But  within  them  there  are  tiny  imps 

That  play  at  hide-and-seek  I 

Oh !  the  little  maids  of  Devon, 
They  have  skins  of  milk  and  cream, 

Just  as  pure  and  clear  and  even 
As  a  pool  in  Dartmoor  stream, 

But  who  looks  at  them  is  holden 
With  the  magic  of  a  dream. 


Oh  I   the  little  maids  of  Devon, 
They  have  honey^coloured  hair 

Where  the  sun  has  worked  like  leaven. 
Turning  russet  tones  to  fair. 

And  they  hold  you  by  the  strands  of  it, 
And  drive  you  to  despair. 

Oh  I   the  little  maids  of  Devon, 
They  have  voices  like  a  dove, 

And  Jacob's  years  of  seven 
One  would  serve  to  have  their  love, 

But  their  hearts  are  things  of  mystery 
A  man  may  never  prove  I 

DOROTHY  FRANCES  QURNEY. 


TIME    TO    CONSIDER. 

Jones  (who  has  a  big  opinion  of  his  own  golf) :  I 
suppose  you've  seen  worse  players  than  I  amV  (No 
answ^er  from  caddy). 

Jones  (louder) :  I  suppose  you've  seen  worse  players 
than  I  am  ? 

Caddy  (slowly) :  I  'card  you  sir,  but  I  was  just 
a-thinking. 


CHRISTMAS    TRIALS. 

The  Browns,  a  silver-wedded  pair, 

On  Christmas  gifts  intent, 
Turned  town  wards,  and  with  counsels  rare 

He  plied  her  as  they  went — 
"Keep  cool;  thou^rh  shops  are  full  of  bustle," 
Said  he,  "let  no  man  make  you  hustle/' 

Act  II.,  Brown  fighting  at  the  stores— 

Elsewhere  his  wife  Is  shopping; 
Attention  he  demands,  implores^ 

His  brow  with  moisture  dropping. 
But  though  he  shoves  and  thrusts  his  neighbours, 
No  longed-for  parcels  crown  his  labours. 

He  hails  a  'bus,  his  wife  to  meet, 

And  sees,  with  indignation, 
A  faster  sprinter  take  his  seat; 

And  later,  at  the  station. 
His  rapid  progress  like  a  rocket 
Is  barred  by  one  who  seeks  her  pocket. 

** Madam!"  he  cries,  in  no  aside. 

His  voice  with  fury  grating, 
"  If  you  can't  hurry — stand  aside  I 

Don't  keep  the  whole  lot  waiting!" 
She  turned  to  view  him— like  a  knife 
Her  glance  went  through  him— 'twas  his  wife! 

Jessie  JPope. 


THE    EDITOR'S 
SCRAP-BOOK. 


A  BOY  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind,  who 
intended  collecting  moths  next  season,  asked  his 
father  to  give  him  a  book  on  insects  for  a 
Christmas  present.  His  father  agreed,  and  gave 
him  the  money  to  buy  it  himself,  as  he  said  he 
had  seen  just  the  book  he  wanted  in  a  shop 
window.  On  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Day, 
however,  his  father  found  him  studying  the  book 
with  much  perplexity,  and  found  he  had  bought 
**  Hints  to  Young  Moth-ers." 


A  CERTAIN  bishop  lived  all  his  life  unwed.  A 
friend  mentioned  that  one  of  the  States  of  America 
was  imposing  a  tax  on  bachelors,  to  be  increased  a 
certain  percentage  every  ten  years  of  bachelor- 
hood, and  added:  "Why,  Bishop,  at  your  age 
you  would  have  to  pay  twenty  pounds  a  year." 

"  Well,"  said  the  bishop  quietly,  "  it's  worth  it." 


RECIPROCITY. 


Vicar:  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  at  church  this 
Christmas,  Mr.  Bung.  We  doa't  often  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  there. 

Mine  Host:  Well,  sir,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  never 
see  you  in  my  bar ! 
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Colonel  (to  applicant  for  a  job) :  What  I  want  is  a  man  who  can  cook,  drive  a  motor  and  look  after  a  pair 
of  horses,  clean  boots  and  windows,  feed  the  poultry  and  milk  a  cow,  and  do  a  bit  of  painting  and  paper- 
hanging. 

Applicant  :  What  kind  of  soil  'ave  you  got  'ereabouts,  sir? 

Colonel  :  Soil !     What's  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

Applicant  :  I  thought,  perhaps,  if  the  soil  was  clay,  I  could  make  bricks  in  me  spare  time. 


During  the  Christmas  morning  service  at  a 
country  churcli,  the  organist  was  much  harassed 
because  the  organ-blower  kept  working  the  lever 
noisily  after  he  had  finished  playing.  This  spoilt 
the  effect  of  his  Christmas  music,  and  he  was 
specially  annoyed  as  a  famous  preacher  had  come 
down  from  London  to  preach  for  the  occasion. 
After  a  particularly  loud  "  lever  interlude,"  he 
hastily  scribbled  a  note  to  the  offender,  and  sent 
it  round  by  a  choir  boy,  who,  misunderstanding 
his  instructions,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
preacher  just    as    he    was    about    to  enter   the 


pulpit.  The  note  was  as  follows  :  "  Perhaps  you 
will  kindly  stop  when  I  tell  you  to.  The  people 
have  come  here  to  hear  my  music,  not  your 
noise." 


Bridget  :  Ah,  your  riverince !  but  that  was  a 
beautiful  sermon  you  gave  us  this  morning! 

Priest  :  I'm  glad,  Bridget,  you  were  impressed. 
Did  you  understand  it  ? 

Bridget  :  Faith,  your  riverince  !  would  I  have 
the  impidence? 


MORE    HASTE.   LESS    SPEED. 

Fare  :    Shove  it  along,  Taxi ;   I've  got  to  catch  a  train,  you  know. 

Driver  :   Very  sorry,  sir,  but  we  ain't  allowed  to  do  mor'n  ten  miles  m  the  parks. 

Fare:    Then  why  the  dooce  don't  you  go  out  there? 
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A    KNOWLEDGE    OF    THE    GAME. 

Ludvig:  Dat  man  vot  blow  der  vistle,  he  is  called 
der  "coach-man." 

Kaul:  You  make  mistake,  my  frent.  Dat  is  der 
game-keeper. 


A  HiMPLE  rustic  coniing  across  an  enthusiastic 
lady  artist  sketching  a  small  landscape  with  a 
large  sky,  took  a  respectful  interest  in  the 
picture. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  lady,  "  perhaps  to  you,  too. 
Nature  opens  her  sky-pictures,  page  by  page. 
Have  you  seen  the  lambent  flame  of  the  dawn 
leaping  across  the  livid  east — the  red-stained, 
sulphurous  islets  floating  in  lakes  of  fire  in  the 
west —the  ragged  cloud  at  midnight,  black  as  a 
raven's  wing,  blotting  out  the  shuddering  moon?" 

''  No,  miss,"  replied  the  man,  "  not  since  I  quit 
drinking." 


MY   LADY'S   HAT. 

My  lady's  hat  is  very  wide, 
Abundantly  with  plumes  supplied, 

And  as  to  ribbons  and  the  rest, 

There  is  no  lack,   I  can  attest. 
Before,  behind,  on  either  side  .  .  . 

Yet  did  a  doubt  my  soul  divide. 
When  its  new  charms  to=day  were  tried  .... 
viewed  it  with  an  air  depressed, 

My  lady's  hat. 

Fashion,  I  know,  had  been  her  guide, 

(A  goddess  not  to  be  denied) 

And  yet  a  smaller  hat  were  best 
For  lover's  shoulder,  lover's  breast. 

Therefore  I  with  misgiving  eyed 

My  lady's  hat. 

It,  Mi'vtun. 


i:-«s--,    .-pc^B,.^     .^ 


MOKE     INTEMPERANCE. 


She  :  Don't  you  think  the  men  who  make  such  a  fuss  about  coming  here  for  a  moriiiug  dip  every  Christmas 

rather  stupid  ? 
He  :  Oh,  ifs  just  a  form  of  cZ/^somauia,  you  know. 


(ijoclft 


«-^ .. 


SIMPF.E    DIRECTIONS. 


McFoozr.E  (about  to  play  his  fifteenth  out  of  the  rough)  :  Can  ye  no  gie  nie  a  hint,  hiddie  ? 

Sandy  (who  has  caddied  for  him  before)  :  Aweel,  if  ye'U  no  dae  what  ye're  gaean  to  dae,  ye'll  no  dag  sae  bad ' 
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A    CONTRIBUTOR'S    INTRODUCTION    OF    A 
MANUSCRIPT, 
i  sent  a  Story  to  you— charming:  prose  ! 
Sparkling,  concise— it  was  indeed  all  that, 
But  as  I  sent  it  folded,  I  suppose 

It  fell  quite  flaU 
I  mean  to  try  a  diff  rent  plan  this  time. 
Lest  my  endeavour  should  again  be  lost; 
I  send  you  Verses  now,  and  hope  my  rhyme 
Won't  be  a  frost. 


A  POPULAK  portrait-painter,  noted  for  his  good 
work  and  plain  speaking,  was  once  asked  by  an 
overdressed  lady  of  uncertain  age  to  paint  her 
picture. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Vandyke  Brown,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  languishing  glance,  "  I  hope 
you'll  do  me  justice." 

'*  Madam,"  replied  the  painter,  "  you  don't 
want  justice,  you  want  mercy." 


WAITING    FOU    SANTA    CLAUS, 


■  HIS     OWN     COMPOSITION. 


I'.Y     JOHN     /\.      I.OMAX. 


More  Pictures  by  Modern  Artists. 


By   Austin   Chester. 


THERE  is  an  old  proverb  which  asserts 
that  a  good  beginning  will  make  a 
good  ending.  Bnt  in  gathering  np 
under  one  title  the  interesting  pictorial 
matter  which,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
has  been  crowded  out  of  the  s})ecial  articles 
in  whicli  we  have  deidt  each  month  Avitli 
particular  painters,  our  this  month's  com- 
posite article  can  scarce!}'  be  said  to  have  a 
beginning. 

In  writing  of  the  work  of  artists  of  such 
diverse  styles  and  varied  talents  as  Mr.  J. 
MacWhirter,  R.A.,  Mr.  G.  I).  Leshe,  R.A., 
Mr.  Frank  Bramley,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Eyre 
Crowe,  A. R.  A.,  Mr.  Leonard  Campbell  Taylor, 
Mr.  Bernard  Gribble,  Mr.  John  A.  Lomax, 
and  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  precedence,  and  indeed  no  reason  for 
the  precise  assortment  save  that  supplied  by 
previous  limitations  of  our  own  space.  We 
shall  therefore  treat  the  themes  of  which 
their  pictures  treat  simply  in  their  chrono- 
logical order. 

Yet,  even  after  having  come  to  this 
arbitrary  beginning,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 

1909.     No.  169. 


diihcultv,  for  who  can  say  how  loug  M]'. 
MacWhirter's  "  The  Lord  of  the  Glen  "  has 
stood,  in  its  decay,  a  conspicuous  landmark 
on  its  native  heath  ?  The  Scotch  lir — perhaps 
the  most  picturesque  of  all  forest  trees, 
with  its  spreading,  cedar-like  top  measuring 
sometimes  as  much  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  above  its  root — gains,  we  are  told, 
maturity  after  about  seventy  years,  but  when 

iMoored  in  the  rifted  rock 

liovv  long  it  remains 

Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock 

is  an  unanswerable  cpiestion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  than  possible  that  "  The  Lord  of 
the  Glen "  yields  precedence  to  Mr.  G.  D. 
Leslie's  "  Deserted  Mill,"  which  is  evidently  a 
Jacobean  edifice,  and  this  again  possibly  gives 
place  to  the  painting  by  Mr.  Frank  Bramley, 
entitled  "  Burning  Bracken,"  of  a  custom 
almost  as  old,  it  seems  to  us,  as  are  those 
"  everlasting  hills "  wdiich  form  the  back- 
ground to  the  scene. 

Li    human    chronology,    however,    it    is 
i\L'.  Lomax's  astrologers  and  students  who 
2U  0 
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"TIIK     KNI)     OF     TIIK     GAMK.  I'.V     .lOlIX     A.      I.OMAX. 

Beproduced  by  permiftsinn  of  J.  H.  Charlton,  Esq. 

take  tlie  first  place  ;  and  at  some  time 
between  the  ele\'entli  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
that  period  in  whicli  alchemy  was  diligently- 
studied  by  tlie  philosophers  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  we  must  fix  the 
date  of  the  subject  of  his  picture,  "  The 
Elixir  of  Life."  The  imagination  of  such  men 
as  we  see  represented  in  this  canvas  must 
Irave  been  far-reaching,  and  satisfied  as  we  are 
to-day  of  the  practical  futility  of"  Magic,"  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  many  earnest 
students  should  have  sought  in  chemistry 
not  only  the  (U't  of  making  gold,  but  an 
elixir  that  would  indefinitely  prolong  life. 

We  smile  to  read  that  as  late  as  1784  the 
impostor  Cagliostro  should  have  boasted, 
and  his  boast  been  believed,  of  liaving  been 
present  at  the  victory  won  by  Montecuculi 
over  the  Turks  in  1664  ;  of  having  known 
intimately  Philip  de  Yalois.  and  of  liaving 
been  employed  by  Cleopatra  to  restore  the 
library  at  Alexandria.  Yet  for  such  pro- 
longation of  hfe  it  was  that  alchemists  in  the 
Middle  Ages  seriously  sought  the  recipe. 

In  Mr.  Lomax's  picture,  "  Wliile  Other 
Men  Sleep,"  we  have  presumably  some 
precursor  of  Isaac  Newton,  and  we  nn'ght 
suppose  this  student  to  be  John  Kepler 
himself,  the  founder  of  modern  astronomy, 
but  that  in  this  figure  there  is  no  sign  of  the 


crippled  bunds  or  impaired  siglit  from  whicli 
this  astronomer  of  Cliarles  tlie  First's  time 
suffered. 

But  tl\e  subjects  which  appeal  cliiefly  to 
Mr.  Lomax  are  those  which  synchronise  tlie 
production  of  those  wonderful  papers,  which, 
under  the  several  names  of  Tatkr^  Onlooker^ 
Adventurer,  etc.,  fall  under  the  generic  title 
of  "British  Essayists,"  and  are  monuments 
of  the  vast  literary  ability  of  the  writers  of 
the  eigliteenth  century. 

Mr.  Lomax's  "Finishing  Touches"  and 
his  "Showing  Treasures"  each  hold  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  that  fashion  which 
informed  the  eighteenth  century.  He  is  a 
master  craftsman  in  conveying  to  us  its  tone, 
in  suggestion  of  its  atmosphere.  He  has 
realised  it  as  an  artificial  age,  when  people 
talked  in  metaphor  of  ladies'  charms,  and 
tlie  vulgar  little  liussy,  her  Ladyship,  looked 
frolicsome  through  her  fan  at  his  Lordsliip  ; 
when  in  polite  society  men  used  "  elegant 
expressions  "  and  quaint  adjectives,  and  there 
was  much  waste  of  margin  to  every  remark  ; 
when  wit,  huinoui',  raillery,  and  bright  con- 
versation were  thouglit  to  be  at  a  dinner 
tahle  as  necessary  as  forks,  iii-espective  of  the 
fact  that  as  the  essence  of  wit  lies  in  in- 
advertence, the  intentional  or  journeyman 
wit  must  on  occasion  prove  but  tedious 
company. 

Yet  we,  who  have  advanced  so  far  ahead 


r^=ii^^^&.^^ 


"  MMSniN(i     TOUCH  K^ 


liv   jonx   A.    i,():\iA.\'. 


uf  tluit  age  along  the  roadway  of  'I'iiiie,  we,  yield  to  man's  curiosity  more  and  more  of 
who  liaye  so  mneh  more  faciUty  for  the  their  treasures — we  must  confess  to  having 
improvement  of  our  nn'nds — now  that  made  no  progress  in  the  art  of  conversation, 
books  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  We  talk  more,  probably,  than  did  our  fore- 
autumn,  and  both  Rciencc  and  Nature  daily  beai's,  but  the  elegance  of  literary  motive  that 


"showing    THKASUHES."        JiV     JOHN    A.     LOMAX. 
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(listinguislied  the  converse  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  disappeared  from  our  midst.  AVe 
hav^e  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Swift :  "  nevx^r  to  say  a  thing  which  any 


Of  the  times  in  which  the  Georges  were 
kings,  or  those  other  days  Avhen  Anne 
(piarrelled  witli  her  dear  friend,  Barah 
Churchill,  Mr.  Lomax  is  curiously  well  in- 


"THK     lord     of     THH     GLKN,"         by     J.     MACWimiTKR,     It. A. 

IMoored  in  the  rifted  rock, 

Proof  to  the  tempest's  sliock, 

Firmer  he  roots  him.  t!ie  ruder  it  blow. 

Reproduced    by  permiadon   of   Landeker    and    Brown,    Worship   Street,   B.C.,    owners   of  the 
copijright  and  pnhluhers  of  the  large  plate. 


of  the  company  can  wish  we  had  left  unsaid," 
and,  alas  !  we  no  longer  feed  our  minds  ''of 
the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book." 


formed,  l)oth  of  manners  and  customs.  He 
neither  trips  over  a  cravat  nor  stumbles 
over   the   point   of   a  shoe,  nor  is  he  ever 
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careless  as  to  tlie  adjiistmeiit  of  those  ornate 
trivialities  wliieli,  year  bv  year,  impose 
themselves  upon  clothes  to  distinguish  their 
special  era,  and  observation  of  which  has  to 
be  microscopic  to  be  true.  He  shows  us 
the  moral  and  social  pedantry  of  the  time 
when  gallantry  ousted  humanity,  and  in  his 
Lovelaces  of  paint  we  see  the  superticial 
refinement  and  much  of  the  charm  wliich 
Itichardson  depicted  in  fiction. 

AVriting    in    The    Adventurpv,    under    the 


whose  whole  estate  lie  knows  to  be  in  his 
pocket,  and  to  amount  to  no  more  than  ten 
pieces  ?  As  the  love  of  money  appears 
incontestably  not  to  govern  one  of  these 
persons,  it  cannot  l)e  proved  to  govern  the 
other.  The  charge  of  avarice  is,  indeed,  so 
ridiculous  and  absurd  that  I  am  ashamed  of 
an  attempt  to  confute  it.  .  .  .  Trade,  indeed, 
circulates  property  ;  but  property  might 
with  greater  advantage  l)e  circulated  l)y 
gaming.     If   it  be  asked,  how   the   persons 


J^«if -^v".-^ 


"  oril     GOI.DKX     AllGOSIKS 


I'.V     KKKXAUl)     GltlHHLK. 


date  February  18th,  175o,  Mr.  Hawkesworth, 
upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Steele  liad 
descended,  puts  forth  a  plea  for  the  gamblei', 
which  curiously  fits  the  subject  of  Mr.  John 
liomax's  pictures,  "  Rooked  "  and  ''  The  End 
of  the  Game."  "  Can  he,"  he  writes,  "  be 
avaricious  Avho  trusts  his  whole  property  to 
chance  who  immediately  circulates  wdiat  he 
wins,  with  a  liberality  that  has  been  censured 
by  others  as  profusion  ?  Can  avarice  be  his 
motive  to  play  who,  with  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  funds,  sits  down  with  a  man 


employed  in  this  delightful  circulation  of 
])roperty  are  to  be  furnished  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  ?  I  answer,  that  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  in  the  estimation  of  virtue  and 
the  gamester,  are  few  ;  a  sheepskin,  a  hovel, 
and  a  dice-box  would  furnish  the  gamester 
with  sufficient  apparel,  shelter,  and  entertain- 
ment, and  with  these  he  would  be  as  happy  as 
he  is  now  ;  for  he  has  no  powder  of  acquiring 
happiness  that  is  not  exerted  in  play,  and  of 
other  happiness  he  has  indeed  no  conception." 
'*  The    Admiral's   AYraith,"    bv    Bernard 
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(Tril)ble,  is  ii  picture  that  was  inspired  by  the 
stirriniy  poem  of  Henry  Newbolt,  "  Admiral 
Death'"— 

T. 

Boys,  are  ye  callinfi;  a  toast  to-night? 

(Hear  what  the  sea-wind  saith)  .  .  . 
Fill  for  a  bumper  stronjT  and  bright. 

And  here's  to  Admiral  Death  I 
He's  sailed  in  a  hundred  builds  o'  boat. 
He's  fought  in  a  thousand  kinds  o'  coat, 


He's  the  senior  flag  of  all  that  float. 
And  his  name's  Admiral  Death. 

U. 
Which  of  you  looks  for  a  service  free? 

(Hear  what  the  sea-wind  saith)  .   .  . 
The  rules  o'  the  service  are  but  three 

When  ye  sail  with  Admiral  Death. 
Steady  your  hand  in  time  o'  squalls, 
Stand  to  the  last  by  him  that  falls, 
And  answer  clear  to  the  voice  that  calls, 

Ay,  Ay  !  Admiral  Death  ! 
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Jir. 

How  will  ye  know  him  amon^  the  rest? 

(Hear  what  the  sen-wind  saith). 
By  the  ^dint  o'  the  stars  that  cover  his  breast. 

Ye  may  find  Admiral  Death. 
By  the  forehead  t^^rim  with  an  ancient  scar, 
By  the  voice  that  rolls  like  thunder  far, 
liy  the  tenderest  eyes  of  all  that  are. 

Ye  may  know  Admiral  Death. 

IV. 
Where  are  the  lads  that  sailed  before? 
^    (Hear  what  the  sea-wind  saith). 
Their  bones  are  white  bv  maiiv  a  shore, 

They  sleep  with  Admiral  Death. 
Oh  !    but  they  loved  him,  vouuic  and  old. 
For  he  left  the  laggard  and  took  the  bold, 


And  the  fight  was  fouglit,  and  the  storv's  told, 
And  they  sleep  with  Admiral  Death.' 

Ill  writing  of  our  present  varied  sheaf  of 
pictures,  which  ilhistrate  what  is  known  as 
the  "period"  of  costume,  which  touch  science, 
learning,  commerce,  gambHng,  sport,  tlie 
supernatural,  /jfPynre,  childliood,  landscape, 
rural  life,  sentiment,  and  portraiture,  one 
would  have  supposed  oneself  freed  from 
consideration  of  the  "classic,"  since  the  term 
classic  is  fixed  "to  a  well-defined  literature 
and  a  well-defined  group  in  art  ...  it  comes 
to  us  out  of  the  cool  and  quiet  of  other  times, 
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as  the  measure  of  \>liat  a  lon<»-  ex])erienee 
lias  shown  will  at  least  iie\'er  displease  iis." 
Til  discussing*  the  question  what  is  meant  by 
a  classic,  Sainte-Heuve  defines  its  qualities 
to  l)e  those  of  measure,  purity,  and  temper- 
ance, and  lie  a,sserts  that  it  lacks  entirely 
that  spirit  of  Uzarvp  curiosity  Avhicli  is  the 
essential  element  of  romantic  art.  With 
tlie  classic  in  h'neal  art  none  of  the  pictures 
we  have  under  consideration  deal,  but  with 
the  classic  in  literature  two  are  associate. 

Mr.  Bernard  Gribble  calls  his  picture  of 
the  unloading  of  a  vessel  at  the  docks,  "  Our 
Golden  Argosies,"  and  by  so  doing  he  takes 
us  immediately  back  to  the  Golden  Age.  We 
conjure  up  in  our  mind's  eye  the  original 
crew  of  the  Argo,  that  band  of  heroes  who 


sailed  from  lolcus  to  iEa  to  fetch  the 
Golden  Fleece,  guarded  by  a  dragon  in  the 
latter  place,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Mars. 
Acastus,  Admetus,  Euphemus,  Periclymenus, 
Tiphys,  and  their  fellow  Argonauts,  we 
see  them  all,  lifting,  hauling,  carrying 
their  timber-burdens,  dressed  in  the  cor- 
duroy and  shirt-slee\'es  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

In  i)lack-and-wdiite  we  naturally  lose  the 
actual  golden  glow  which,  appeabng  to  the 
poetry  that  lies  in  the  heart  of  all  painters, 
suggested  to  Mr.  Gribble  the  likening  of 
one  treasure  to  the  other  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
requires  very  little  effort  of  imagination  to 
place  Avood  on  the  same  level  as  gold,  for  is 
it  not  the  groundwork  of  all  our  properties, 
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the  backbone  of  our  homes  and  oiu*  ships,  a 
ireasnre  brouglit  to  us  from  various  ends 
of  the  world  ? 

Our  second  classical  allusion  is  disco\ered 
in  Mr.  Frauk  l^ramley's  delightful  porti'ait 
of  a  dog,  the  l)eautiful  ugliness  of  tlie  face 
of  which  has  prompted  the  artist,  on  the 
lucas  a  non  hircndo  principle,  to  call  his 
sitter  '*  Venus," 

The  other  pictures  by  this  artist  here 
reproduced  are  "  Burning  Bracken  at 
Grasniere,"  to  wluch  we  have  here  already 
referred,  two  portraits  of  children  wln'ch  have 
much  of  the  "'  easy  precision  "  und  "  playful 


tenderness  of  treatment"  which  Ituskin 
speaks  of  as  distinguisliing  the  woik  of  our 
great  portrait-])ainter.  Sir  Joshua,  and  tlie 
patbetic  "  After  Fifty  Years,"  which  assures 
us  that  in  "this  ghastly,  thin-faced  time  of 
ours  "  both  love  and  trust  continue  to  exist. 

Artistically,  '''After  Fifty  Years"  is  a 
brilliant  and  fascinating  piece  of  work, 
showing  a  rare  facility  of  hand,  a  well  nigh 
|)ei*fect  perception  of  the  effect  of  dayliglit, 
cond^ined  with  a  ([uite  luiobtrusive  concession 
to  the  laws  of  composition.  The  intrinsic 
sentiment  of  the  picture,  far  from  being 
ag'gi'essive  or  unduly  deyeloped,  grows  upon 
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our  consciences  only  after  our  5icce[*tcince  of 
the  work's  technical  merits,  and  this  senti- 
ment is  removed  from  any  suspicion  of 
sentimentality  by  the  aerial  quality  of  the 
natural  beauty  in  which  the  actors  in  ii 
are  set. 

The  beanty  of  tlie  setting  in  which  the 
painter  places  his  models  or  with  Avhich  lui 
surronnds  some  sentiment  he  is  illustrating, 
is  by  no  means  immaterial  to  his  art ;  and, 
probably,  no  modern  painter  has  felt  this 
truth  more  than  lias  jVir.  G.  1).  licslie,  for 
not  only  has  he  chosen  beautiful  back- 
grounds, but  he  has  l)rought  to  them  an 
enlightened  vision  of  his  own,  and  they,  in 
turn,  have  rewarded  him  by  conferring  upon 
him  an  added  insight  into  their  beauty,  it 
is  from  this  individuality  of  his  vision  that 
his  art  derives  its  particular  and  beantiful 
savour. 

It  is  an  art  of  luminous  days,  of  simplicity 
of  sentiment,  and  orderliness  of  effect.  The 
closely  mown  lawns,  the  weed-trinnned  paths, 
the  newly  clipped  box-hedges  —  all  this 
regulated  Nature  invests  th.e  observances  of 
cultivated    life    with    peculiar    beauty   and 
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dignity.  There  is  an  air  of  good  breeding 
and  nninipeachable  conduct  over  every  pic- 
ture Mr.  Leslie  has  painted,  and  it  has  been 
reserved  for  him  to  effect  the  apotheosis  of 
the  schoolgirl.  As  long  as  thirty  years  ago 
Ruskin  pro- 
phesied that 
the  schoolgirl 
of  Mr.  Leslie's 
creation  would 
float  do w n 
Time's  stream 
discernible  as 
flowers  in 
foam.  He 
spoke  of  the 
artist  as  the 
possessor 
of  "grace 
of  fancy,"  of 
being  full  of 
e  n  j  0  y  m  e  n  t 
of  "  elegauce 
of  form." 
He  held  him 
to  have  the 
' '  p  0  w  e  r  0  f 
composition — - 
the  gift  of 
gifts/'^  He 
called  him  the 
p a  i  n  t e r  of 
English  maids 
par  pxcellencp^ 
writing:  "Call 
them  Madon- 
nas or  saints 
or  what  not,  it 
is  the  law  of 
art-life  —  your 
own  people,  as 
they  live,  are 
the  only  ones 
you  can  under- 
stand." Thus 
did  Ruskin,  a 
critic  rich  in 
i  n  t  u  i  t  i  0  n  s 
a  1  m  0  s  t  a 
diviner,  reach 
right  out  to 
the  point, 
and  though 
Mr.  Leslie  has 
and  scenes  other  than 
it  is  with  these  that  we 
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put 


upon    canvas    persons 
girls  and   gardens, 
first  and  last  and 
most  admiringly  associate  him. 

Mr.  Leslie   has  never,  however,  gone  far 
fiiield  in  search  of  ^sl]bject,  but  has  always 


taken  the  beauties  of  young  life  and  of  land- 
scape, which  have  laid  near  to  his  hand,  and, 
having  a  natural  facility  of  pleasing,  has 
made  them  intensely  sympathetic. 

His  picture,  '*  Li   Time  of  War,"  lield   its 

own  amongst 
the  collection 
of  brilliant 
work  in  the 
..    ■  I     section    of 

Jh'itish  art 
shown  at  the 
Franco-British 
Exhibition  : 
and  this  one 
alorie  would 
suffice  to 
stani})  him  as 
a  true  artist, 
licss  ambitious 
in  sentiment, 
^^The  Town 
Mouse  and 
the  Country 
Mouse,"  which 
we  reproduce, 
has  the  same 
(]  u  a  1  i  t  y  0  f 
1 u  m  i  nous 
cliarm  that  he 
confers  upon 
all  his  pic- 
tures. 

Mr.  Eyre 
Crowe,  i  n 
" Boulogn  e 
Ramparts" 
and"Milking- 
Time,"  has 
broken  new 
ground  and 
0  p  e  n  e  d  u  p 
"fresh  pro- 
\  i  n  c  e  s  o  f 
material."  He 
is  ordinarily  a 
figure- painter, 
hilt  in  "  Milk- 
in  g-Time"  the 
literary  inter- 
est, which  has 
attached  itself 
to  so  many 
place  to  a  rural 
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of  his  canvases,  has 
one. 

Mr.  L.  Campbell  Taylor,  by  his  direct  and 
truthful  insight,  has  constituted  himself  one 
of  the  pictorial  historians  of  the  early  years 


of  Queen  AHctoria's  reign.      Every 
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its  peculiar  phjsiogiiom}',  and,  it  seems  to 
us,  has  also  its  peculiar  atmosphere. 

It  is  only,  wrote  Sir  John  Millais  long 
ago,  "by  insistence  on  their  individuahty 
of  conception  and  expression  that  painters 
can  hope  to  advance  to  the  first  rank." 
Mr.  Campbell  Taylor  obviously  finds  that 
he  can  best  work  out  the  individuality  of 
his  art  in  the  early  Victorian  period  ;  to 
this  belong  his  pictures  "  Patience "  and 
"  June  Roses  "  ;  and  as  we  look  at  them  the 
ghosts  of  old  emotions,  the  echoes  of  old 
loves  rise  before  our  eyes  and  sound  within 
our  ears.  Yet  we  should  be  wrong  w^ere  we 
to  attempt  to  limit  this  clever  young  artist 


and  bind  his  talent  within  one  period  ;  for 
we  reproduce  a  clever  portrait  of  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  in  his 
judicial  robes,  which  is  paradoxically  both 
old  and  of  to-day. 

In  actual  likeness  of  Sir  John  Bigham 
this  portrait  is  admirable,  and  shows  Mr. 
Taylor  to  have  the  talent  both  to  see  and 
represent  individual  character. 

Mr.  Frank  Bramley's  picture,  "  Her  Soul 
Went  Back  to  Its  Child-Time,"  which  ap- 
peared in  our  recent  article  on  the  artist's 
work,  w^as  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of 
the  owner  of  the  original,  Mr.  Newton  Broad- 
bent,  of  Vine  Mount,  Hey,  Lees,  near  Oldham, 


BRAZENHEAD    IN    MILAN, 


By    MADEICE    HEWLETT. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. — That  many  times  repeated  asseveration  of  Captain  Salomon 
Brazenhead's,  that  he  had  formed  one  of  the  suite  of  Duke  Lionel,  when  that  prince  went  out  to  Lonibardy  to 
marry  Visconti's  daughter,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  poet  Chaucer— '' little  Smugface,"  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  him — was  his  fellow-traveller  and  bosom  friend,  bore  at  the  first  blush  the  stamp  of  truth.  It  was  alAvays 
supported  by  vigorous  reminiscence  ;  the  older  he  grew,  the  more  positive  he  was  of  it.  All  this  as  it  may  be, 
what  is  beyond  cavil  is  that  we  find  him  at  Pavia  in  the  year  1402,  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  scarred,  crimson, 
shining  in  the  face,  his  hair  cropped  in  the  Burgundian  mode,  moustachios  to  the  ears,  holding  this  kmd  of 
discourse  to  a  lank  and  cavernous  warrior,  three  times  his  own  apparent  age,  who  had  proposed,  we  gather, 
before  a  tavern  full  of  drinkers,  to  eat  him  raw.  The  irons  came  swinging  out,  there  w^as  a  ding-dong  passage 
of  arms  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  seconds',  and  Captain  Brazenhead  had  run  his  foe  through  and  established 
his  reputation  in  Pavia.  Admirers  crowded  about  him,  to  pledge  and  be  pledged  in  cups,  and  he  learned  that 
the  dead  man  in  life  had  been  Lisciasangue,  assassin  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  one  of  "a  Mystery  of  Three 
Murderers."  His  Grace's  condition  was  indeed  deplorable,  robbed  of  one-third  of  his  assassins.  '*  I  see  the 
aged  monarch,"  mused  Captain  Brazenhead,  overheard  by  a  sympathetic  throng,  "  maimed,  as  you  might  say, 
of  his  right  hand.  1  see  his  prisons  full  to  brim  point,  his  lieutenants  at  work  night  and  day  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  flood."  He  could  not  restore  the  Duke  his  Lisciasangne,  but  so  far  as  might  be  he  would  repair  his 
fault  and  open  a  career  for  himself.  "To  Milan  !  "  he  said,  "and  there  lies  long  Italy  in  the  cup  of  my  hand." 
By  sheer  impudence  he  obtained  admission  to  the  Duke's  presence,  confessed  the  killing  of  his  assassin,  and 
startled  the  craven  Tyrant  into  appointing  him  to  be  Third  Murderer  in  succession  to  Lisciasangue. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOW   CAPTAIN    BRAZENHEAD    DEALT    WITH   A 
BURGUNDIAN    IN   A   TUNNEL. 


FOOT  inside  the 
door,  indeed  !  And 
here  was  Captain 
Salomon  Brazen- 
head with  his  whole 
fine  body  within 
already.  Comfort- 
able quarters  and 
free  table,  a  livery 
all  of  red,  with  a 
mask  for  business  purposes,  flattering  atten- 
tions from  lackeys  of  all  sorts,  partnership 
with  two  such  ruffians,  Camus  and  Gelsomino, 
as  never,  even  in  his  experience,  had  tainted 
the  air  before — what  could  a  soldier  of 
fortune  want  wdth  more  ?  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  such  gentlemen,  when  their  imaginations 
are  ardent  and  habit  sanguine,  that  they  can 
be  seduced  more  easily  by  a  phrase  than  by 
all  the  sensible  temptations  of  Saint  Anthony 
the  Abbot.  If  the  kindling  of  noble  rage 
by  a  neat  allocution  can  ever  be  called  a 
misfortune,  so  it  was  with  Captain  Brazen- 
head— that  when  his  prospects  seemed  most 
fair  he  told  himself  that  all  was  still  to  do. 
"There  lies  long  Italy,"  that  too  happy 
phrase,  was  what  moved  his  discontent.  To 
be  Third  Murderer  to  the  Duke  of  Milan 
was  to  be  something  ;  but  long  Italy  did  not 
lie  murdered,  as  yet. 
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His  colleagues — Camus,  who  beneath  a 
beetling  Roman  brow  had  the  thin  and  bitter 
lips  and  hoarse  voice  of  a  fed  Caesar,  and 
Gelsomino,  easily  mistaken  for  a  Tartar  with 
the  toothache,  with  red  rims  to  his  eyes  and 
a  sour  mouth  shockingly  awry — made  plain 
to  him  his  duties  from  tbe  outset.  He  was 
to  kill  daintily,  and  report  every  night  to  the 
Duke,  his  master,  the  means  and  the  manner 
of  his  killing.  Imagination  was  to  go  to  it ; 
it  was  not  enough  to  kill ;  he  must  be  an 
artist,  he  must  compose  his  murders,  give 
them  a  lyrical  pitch.  The  Prince,  now^  that 
his  fear  had  taken  hold  of  him,  Avas  no  longer 
able  to  witness  the  sport  he  loved  ;  but  his 
enthusiasm  for  it  burned  clear  and  bright, 
and  the  fire  now  in  his  blood  gave  a  zest  to 
his  understanding  such  as  his  eyes  liad  never 
lent  it.  He  was,  clearly,  a  virtuoso  ;  he 
collected  murders  as  other  men  bronzes. 
Captain  Brazenhead,  therefore,  was  to  excel ; 
it  was  little  use  to  offer  such  a  master  any- 
thing but  the  best  of  its  kind.  "  Kill,"  said 
Camus,  "  but  be  eloquent  above  all.  Be  a 
poet,  brother."  And  Gelsomino  added : 
"  Aye  !  Braid  your  periods  with  blood  ;  let 
your  stresses  be  gashes,  your  ccesimis  rents. 
Rhyme  your  passados,  balance  your  refrains, 
now  on  this  side,  now  on  that.  Stab  in  your 
Ha's  !  and  Ugh's  !  and  spare  not  your  God- 
ha'-mercies !  for  by  such  comments  you 
enhance  a  poorer  recital  than  you  need 
conceive.  For  the  rest  you  have  a  free  hand, 
and  a  choice  of  implements  in  the  armoury. 
I  never,  myself,  saw  a  prettier  set  of  tools, 
though  by  my  grandsire's  account  tlie  great 
Lord  Eccelino  had  twice  the  number.     But 
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we  lia\'e  a  blade  with  a  double  crook  in  it,  a 
narrow  steel,  sinuous,  like  a  watersnake.  I 
recommend  it.  We  call  it  The  Horseleech's 
Daughter — a  happy  name,  I  think.  Come 
now,  colleague,  will  jou  open  the  ball  ? 
There  is  a  fellow  in  the  Tunnel  bursting 
ripe.     Will  you  take  him  for  a  beginning  ?  " 

Captain  Brazenhead,  sitting  stiffly  by  the 
wall,  nursed  his  leg  in  silence.  His  mood 
was  short,  his  method  precise.  "  Is  he  but  one, 
then  ?  Do  you  pit  me  to  one  man  ?  "  He 
frowned.  "His  ofiP ence  ! "  was  liis  next 
question,  and  he  was  told,  deer-stealing  in 
the  Duke's  park  of  Marignano.  Tt  shocked 
him  out  of  his  dignity.  "  What !  "  he  cried. 
"  Am  I  to  embellish  a  man  out  of  the  world 
for  a  coUop  of  venison  ?  Let  the  hangman 
deal  with  him  ;  let  him  dance  in  the  air— or 
you  will  ask  me  next  to  whip  dogs." 

Gelsomino  said  :  "  As  you  will.  'Tis  pity 
you  fly  off  so  fast,  for  this  is  a  great  fellow 
of  his  hands.  Not  that  he  will  look  amiss 
on  the  gallows,  by  any  means,  for  the  bulk  of 
him  is  bound  to  tell.  But  there  he  lies,  for 
you  or  the  tree  ;  'tis  for  you  to  say." 

Captain  Brazenhead's  eyes  had  begun  to 
glitter.  "  'Tis  a  big  bulk,  you  tell  me,  and 
a  man  of  his  hands.  Bones  in  him  ?  Tliews 
to  him  ?  I'll  see  the  man — I  may  make 
something  of  him.  What's  his  lodging  ? 
The  Tunnel,  d'ye  call  it  ?  Let  me  see  him, 
then." 

"  It  will  be  torchlight  work,"  said  Camus  ; 
"  chancy,  merry  work." 

''  It  shall  be  merrier  than  you  guess  for," 
said  Captain  Brazenhead,  "  for  I'll  have  at 
him  in  the  dark." 


But  he  took  a  torch  with  him  when  he 
went  masked  to  his  work.  By  its  shuddering 
light  he  saw  his  man  at  the  far  end  of  the 
dripping  vault — his  steady  eyes,  his  mouth 
firmly  set,  his  square  jaw ;  a  broad-shouldered, 
high-coloured  young  man. 

Next  he  surveyed  the  theatre  of  his 
operations,  truly  named  the  Tunnel,  since  it 
was  nothing  else.  ''  I^i|?l^fc  bad,  a  tricky 
floor,  little  play  for  the  arm.  We  must 
thread  with  the  point,  I  see."  He  flxed  the 
torch  into  a  ring  in  the  wall,  took  ofi"  his 
cloak,  rolled  up  his  sleeve,  cleared  liis  throat, 
and  said  :    "  Now,  brother." 

With  lowered  head,  but  indomitable  eyes, 
the  victim  awaited  his  death-stroke.  It 
came  not ;  the  tense  moment  was  sharply 
broken  by  a  cry  from  the  Executioner. 
"  By  the  Mass,  the  man's  tied  up  !  "  He 
dropped  his  s\\ord,  and   advancing,  took  a 


file  from  his  belt,  and  severed  the  manacles 
which  held  the  prisoner  fast  to  the  walls. 
Having  resumed  his  blade  and  first  position, 

he  adjured  him  cheerfully.   **  Now,  then " 

But  the  other's  head  remained  bowed,  and 
he  kept  to  his  knees. 

"  Little  man,"  said  Captain  Brazenhead, 
"  I  am  waiting.  Lift  up  your  head  and  play 
the  soldier." 

The  prisoner  replied  :  ''  I  conceive  that  I 
play  that  best  by  suffering  what  I  cannot 
avoid."  Nevertheless  he  raised  his  head. 
''  You  intend  to  murder  me,"  he  continued. 
"  I  have  commended  my  soul  to  God,  and 
bow  my  body  to  necessity,  not  to  you." 

"  Bow  not  at  all,  by  Cock  !  "  said  Captain 
Brazenhead  ;  "  but  jump  up,  minion,  and  play 
with  me.  What  !  we  are  only  young  once, 
so  who  says  die  ?  "  He  held  out  two  swords. 
"  Here  is  a  choice  of  irons,  take  which  you 
will.  This  one  is  of  Pistoja,  and  is  the 
longer  !  but  Ferrara  tried  this  other  seven 
times  in  the  fire.     The  choice  is  yours." 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  the  prisoner  stammered, 
xind  then  he  panted  like  a  dog. 

''Battle,  my  son,"  said  Captain  Brazen- 
head ;  "  bloody,  beauteous  battle.  No  one 
is  by  ;  we  have  a  fair  field.  You  know  the 
ground  and  are  the  younger  man  ;  but  maybe 
I  am  in  better  fettle.  I  see  that  you  have 
courage,  and  tell  you  fairly  that  I  have  some. 
To  it,  gamester,  and  the  best  throw  wins." 

The  prisoner  sobbed,  then  laughed  aloud. 
"  Oh,  wonder  !  "  he  cried  deliriously  ;  "  I 
had  thought  you  my  executioner." 

''  So  I  am,"  said  Captain  Brazenhead  ; 
"  make  no  mistake." 

"  And  yet — ^you  offer  me " 

"  Why,"  said  the  Captain,  "  am  I  not  to 
have  my  pleasure  as  Avell  as  you  ?  Do  you 
take  me  for  a  poulterer  or  a  cat's-meat 
man  ?  " 

The  prisoner  threw  up  his  arms.  "  Oh," 
says  he,  "  here  is  one  cast  in  a  great  mould." 

Captain  Brazenhead  accepted  the  com- 
pliment. ''  I  am  a  pretty  fighter,  I  do 
believe,"  he  owned.  "  Will  you  have  at  me 
in  the  dark  ?  A  word,  and  I  beat  out  the 
torch." 

The  prisoner  had  taken  over  a  sword,  and 
was  making  cuts  in  the  air.  He  cried  : 
"  Ha ! "  and  stamped.  Up  went  his  left 
hand  as  he  lunged  forward  with  gaiety. 
"  A  touch  !  "  he  cried.  "  Have  at  you, 
soldier  !  " 

"What  of  the  light?"  lie  was  asked 
severely,  and  answered  :  "  Leave  it,  leave  it. 
'Tis  a  pleasure  to  see  your  face." 

"  Gallantly  said,  bu teller  boy,"   returned 


''1   carved  viiy  name  on  him,  an<l  he  flied.' " 
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Captain  Brazenhead,  and  threw  himself  into 
position.  "  One,  two  ;  one,  tw^o  ;  engage  !  " 
And  they  closed. 

To  it  they  went,  as  merry  as  could  be, 
thrusting,  foining,  slicing.  The  deer-stealer 
was  very  limber,  and  had  a  lightning  eye. 
Captain  Brazenhead  touched  him  once  on 
the  upper  arm,  but  himself  received  no  hurt. 
When  the  younger  man  cried  "  Truce  ! "  his 
executioner  was  not  sorry  to  oblige  him. 


With  all  the  intentions  in  the  world  to  do 
justice  to  the  last  extremity  upon  the  male- 
factor before  him,  Captain  Brazenhead  could 
not  forbear  to  admire  so  stout  a  fighter. 
And,  generosity  being  of  the  essence  of  him, 
he  must  needs  praise  where  he  admired. 
Each  leaning  on  his  sword,  the  hero  spake. 
"  Comrade,  I  see  that  thou  art  a  have-at-you 
kind  of  a  dog-fox.  Thou  hast  learned  thy 
trade  in  a  good  school  of  fence." 

"The  best,"  said  the  prisoner,  deep- 
breathing. 

"  Thou  hast  served  Burgundy  !  "  This 
was  one  of  the  Captain's  flashes  of  inspira- 
tion, and  it  sped  like  an  arrow  to  the  mark. 

Reverberation  thrilled  from  the  prisoner, 
as  memories  kindled  in  his  eyes.  "  Ah,  and 
so  I  have,"  he  said,  "  and  witti  brave  fellows. 
The  days  were  too  long,  or  the  nights  too 
short,,  for  the  game  w^e  loved.  I  know  not 
which  was  the  matter." 

"  'Tis  little  matter  either  way,"  mused 
aloud  his  executioner,  who  in  turn  was  deeply 
stirred.  "  Many  found  them  the  same." 
He  looked  darkling  at  the  other— darkling 
and  shrewdly.  Knew'st  thou  the  Fish  ? 
The  Thumb-marked  Fish  in  Besan^oii  ? 
And  Long-eared  Noll,  the  draW'er  there  ?  " 

The  prisoner  raised  an  eyebrow  and  smiled 
awry.  "  Eh,  if  I  knew  them  !  Hark  to  this 
drinker  !  " 

But  the  Captain  leaned  intensely  forward, 
his  voice  down  to  a  wdiisper.  "Say— and 
Joconde  ?  " 

The  prisoner  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
foe.  "  She  and  I,"  said  he  carefully,  "  were 
old  enemies.     She  beat  me  at  last." 

"Aye  ! "  cried  the  Captain,  on  fire,  "aye  ! 
and  so  she  would.     A  many  went  down." 

"  Among  them  was  I,"  the  prisoner  con- 
fessed; "  but  there  was  one,  a  tall  man,  who 
never  failed." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Brazenhead  hoarsely.  "  What, 
a  hollow  man,  a  drinker  ?  " 

"  He  could  drink  against  twelve." 

"  And  was  ready  with  his  blade  ?  " 

"  He  was  ready." 


"  Hairy  ?  A  deep  and  curious  sw^earer  ? 
Could  notch  a  shaft  to  purpose  ?  " 

"  My  arm,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  was  the 
cross-bow^ ;  but  that  man  had  a  long  arm." 

The  Captain  was  trembling.  "  His  name, 
his  name,  Burgundian  ?  " 

The  answer  came  slowly.  "  They  called 
the  man  Tele-d'airain,  w4th  reason.  I  loved 
him,  as  you  might  love  the  Pope  of  Rome — • 
tliat  is,  with  reverence,  from  afar." 

His  hearer  gulped  down  his  emotion. 
"  Thy  name,  then,  is ?  " 

"  Bernart,"  he  said,  "  is  my  name  of  the 
Church.  But  they  called  me  T'ranche-coiqw 
for  short." 

Captain  Brazenhead  lightly  plucked  off 
his  mask,  and  held  his  arms  out  wide.  "  To 
my  bosom,  ciiild  !  to  my  breast !  I  am  thy 
dear  gossip  Brazenhead  !  "  There  followed 
an  affecting  scene.  .  .  . 


"  I  carved  my  name  upon  him,"  was  the 
substance  of  the  Third  Murderer's  report  to 
his  master  and  lord.  "  I  carved  my  name 
out  upon  him,  and  he  died  of  the  dot  on 
the  i.  So  perish  all  thine  enemies,  Milan  !  " 
But  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  Bernart 
Tranche-coupe  lay  snug  on  straw  in  a  cellar, 
awaiting  the  orders  of  his  executioner  and 
friend. 

Captain  Brazenhead  has  been  blamed  for 
this  clemency,  but  not  by  me.  He  had 
intended  to  do  his  work  when  his  blood  was 
properly  warmed  by  battle,  and  but  for  his 
memories  w^ould  have  done- it.  I  think  it 
was  the  name  and  hardy  shadow  of  Joconde 
that  saved  the  Burgundian. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DESPERATE   DOINGS   WITH   A  BISCAYAN. 

When  he  was  told  off  for  the  duty  of 
strangling  three  ruffians  who  lay  chained  in 
the  well  of  Santa  Chiara,  Captain  Brazen- 
head hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment.  It 
appears  that,  for  once,  he  doubted  of  his 
prowess.  "  'Tis  true,  I  once  hanged  a 
running  dog,  when  I  was  a  lad,"  he  allowed  ; 
"  but  since  then  the  sword  hath  been  my 
arm  ;  and  sometimes  the  long-bow,  some- 
times the  long-bow.  Yet  tell  me  over  their 
names  and  conditions,  that  I  may  consider 
them." 

The  three  prisoners,  they  told  him,  w^ere 
Lo  Spagna,  Squarcialupo,  and  a  nameless 
young  man,  an  Egyptian.  Lo  Spagna  was  a 
one-armed  man  of  surpassing  strength  and 


*  Pursuing  who  might,  the^  xm  like  greyhounds.' 
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infamous  conversation,  consorting  with 
Hussites  and  Waldensians,  suspected  of  a 
plot  to  take  off  the  Duke  in  the  Sacrament. 
Squarcialupo  was  old  in  sin.  He  had  been 
in  the  galley  at  Lerici,  and  having  torn  up  a 
bench  with  his  teeth,  had  used  it  as  a  club 
and  freed  himself.  Retaken  at  Bergamo,  he 
had  been  offered  his  freedom  upon  condition 
that  he  would  eat  one  of  his  fellows  on  the 
chain,  and  had  shortly  refused.  "  A  very 
contumacious  villain,"  was  Captain  Brazen- 
head's  comment ;  ''  but  too  good  for  the 
cord.     Well,  and  who  is  your  tliird  ?  " 

Nothing  was  known  about  the  Egyptian, 
save  that  he  had  a  ragged  ear,  and  was 
branded  on  the  shoulder  with  a  galloping 
horse.  "  Why,"  says  the  Captain,  "  and 
how  else  would  you  brand  an  Egyptian  ? 
But  continue."  This  Egyptian,  they  said, 
was  in  the  Well,  on  the  information  of  the 
Augustinian  Order,  for  atheism.  AX  this 
the  Captain's  eyes  showed  a  dangerous  light. 
"  What !  he  denies  Grod  !  If  he  does  so,  he 
strangles  ;  but  I'll  never  believe  it  of  any 
but  the  Jews." 

There  seemed  no  room  for  doubt,  how- 
ever. The  proof  was  that  when  he"  was  put 
before  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  he 
addressed  it  in  an  unknown  tongue,  which 
was  exactly  what  a  man  would  do  when  he 
intended  to  deny  her  divine  attributes. 

The  Captain  shook  his  head.  "  It  looks 
black  against  him,  and  so  it  does.  I  take  a 
whipcord  in  my  poke  for  this  renegade.  He 
shall  say  the  Ave  backwards  before  he 
chokes." 

One  whipcord,  then,  three  sacks,  and  three 
swords  besides  his  own,  formed  his  equipment 
for  the  execution  of  the  Law's  decree. 
"  There  may  be  nothing  in  it,  after  all,"  he 
considered  ;  "  and  I'll  not  spoil  sport  until  I 
am  obliged."  It  will  be  seen  that  he  again 
intended  to  temper  justice  with  hard  knocks. 


To  the  Pozzo  Santa  Chiara  he  strode  in 
his  awful  array,  and  was  lowered  into  it  by  a 
bucket  on  a  windlass.  Now,  the  well  was 
literally  that,  thirty  feet  deep  and  fifteen 
across.  In  the  midst  was  a  brick  pier,  to  the 
which  the  three  condemned  ruffians  were 
fettered,  two  by  the  leg  and  one  by  the  neck. 
The  rains  might  rot  and  the  sun  shrivel 
them,  for  all  was  open  to  the  sky. 

The  dreadful  apparition  of  a  man, 
whiskered,  gigantic,  masked,  clothed  in 
blood-red,  with  four  swords  under  his  arm, 
three  sacks  over  his  slioulder,  and  the  end  of 
a   whipcord  hanging  from  his  trunks,  pro- 


duced its  unfailing  effect.  The  chained 
wretches  backed  the  length  of  their  tether, 
and  squatting  on  their  hams,  blinked  and 
gibbered  at  their  doom.  The  Egyptian, 
clasping  his  brown  knees  in  his  bands, 
buried  his  face  between  them  and  appeared 
to  be  praying  to  the  devil. 

Nothing  in  the  executioner's  first  words 
extenuated  their  despair. 

"  Friends  of  Misery,"  he  said,  "  you  bond- 
servants of  concupiscence,  an  offended  God 
and  the  Law's  sacred  nature  alike  demand 
your  righteous  extermination.  They  demand 
it  of  me,  Testadirame,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  I  shall  fail  them.  Prepare  then  to 
account  for  the  uttermost  farthing  of  your 
debts,  and  see  me  notch  the  tallies,  by  Cock." 
The  Egyptian  did  not  move  nor  cease  his 
prayers  ;  Squarcialupo  sniffed  through  one 
nostril,  while  he  held  the  other  firmly  against 
his  knee.  "  Stand  up,  Lo  Spagna,"  the 
Captain  roared,  '*  stand  up,  you  left-handed 
devil,  and  meet  Testadirame,  drinker  of 
blood." 

The  little,  black-bearded,  snub-nosed  man 
bent  nearly  double  amidships,  shuffled  to  his 
feetj  and  saluted  the  dreadful  swordsman. 
He,  erect  and  discerning,  assorted  him  at 
once. 

''  There  is  this  to  be  said  of  thee,  Lo 
Spagna,  that  if  thou  hast  lost  an  arm,  thou 
canst  spare  it  better  than  most.  That  which 
thou  hast  is  too  long  by  cubits.  What, 
Barbary,  canst  thou  scratch  a  flea  ?  Canst 
thou  pitch  a  cocoanut  ?  Ha,  tree-topster, 
show  thy  tail,  then." 

xlt  this  shocking  mirth  Lo  Spagna 
mouthed  uneasily,  and  uneasily  rubbed  his 
knee.  Captain  Brazenhead  shook  his  sword 
at  him.  "  Say  the  Credo,  thou  toe-fingered 
mock  man,  say  the  Credo,  or  I  lop  thee  into 
firewood  lengths,  for  the  doubter  I  believe 
thee."  By  ,  a  pardonable  confusion  he 
had  supposed  him  the  atheist  of  the  party, 
and  was  agreeably  surprised.  "  Credo  in  unum 
deimi  omnipotentem,''  the  fellow  quavered 
forth,  and  finished  without  a  throw-back. 
By  force  of  habit  his  yokemates  quired 
Amen. 

So  far  the  wretch  had  cleared  himself. 
"  This  is  indifferent  well,"  admitted  his 
executioner,  and  bent  frowning  brows  iipon 
Lo  Spagna,  considering  how  he  should^inost 
surely  convict  him  of  sin.  "  Now  listen  to 
me,"  said  he,  sure  of  his  man.  "  Thou  hast 
crossed  the  Bidassoa." 

Accusation  of  an  unheard  of  crime  caused 
the  little  man  to  dance  up  and  down,  like 
a    bear    asking    for  supper.     He   protested 
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vehemently.  "  Never,  mj  lord,  by  all  my 
hopes  !  I  would  not  do  it — I  should  shame 
to  do  it — oh,  that  I  should  live  to  be  accused 
of  such  a  deed  !  I  am  an  old  Christian,  my 
lord,  a  very  old  Christian,  and  the  only  cross 
I  know  is  that  of  salvation."  He  began  to 
chant :  "  0  Crux !  0  Crux,  spes  unica !  0 
lignum  vltm^  stirps  Davidis !  0  scecula 
sceculorum  !  "  And  looking  keenly  up  : 
"  You  see  that  I  have  my  clergy." 

But  the  Captain  spurned  him.  "  I  see 
that  thou  art  a  very  vile  Biscayan,  clergyman 
or  none.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  a  little  person, 
known  to  me  in  Bilboa,  when  I  was  there  in 
'89,  thou  shalt  fight  with  me  for  thy  deplor- 
able life.  I  had  believed  thee  an  atheist, 
upon  my  soul,  and  had  a  cord  for  thy  wry 
neck.  'Tis  better  for  thee  to  be  a  one-armed 
ape  of  Spain  than  so  outrageous  a  fellow. 
Hold  thee  still  now,  while  I  loose  thy  fetter." 

The  little  man  was  loosed,  and  slowly, 
pleasurably,  straightened  himself. 

"  By  stretching,"  said  the  Captain,  "  thou 
mightest  reach  my  nipple  yet.  Horrid  food 
for  thee  there,  Biscayan.  Take  now  what 
blade  thou  wilt.  This  of  Ferrara  is  the 
longest  ;  have  thou  that.  Stay  a  little.  Tie 
me  up  my  right  arm  with  this  cord,  where- 
with I  shall  shortly  strangle  the  atheist, 
when  I  have  found  bini.  Tie  me  close,  dog. 
Dost  thou  think  that  I  would  crow  over  a 
Biscayan  the  less  ? "  Deftly  Lo  Spagua 
bound  him  up,  and  they  began  their  bout. 
The  other  pair,  squatting  by  the  pillar, 
watched  and  wondered  and  hoped  greatly. 


The  Biscayan,  if  such  he  was,  proved 
himself  a  marvel  of  his  age  and  nation. 
Such  agility,  lightning  advance  and  retreat, 
thrust  and  parry  bad  scarcely  been  seen 
since  Bernard  del  Carpio  engaged  the  dwarf 
Malimart.  He  would  run  in,  drive  and 
duck  ;  then  turn  and  fly  like  the  wind. 
Such  were  his  tactics.  Twice  Captain 
Brazenhead,  thinking  to  have  him,  chased 
him  round  the  limits  of  the  well.  But 
Lo  Spagna  ran  so  fast  that  he  caught  his 
enemy  up.  Pursuer  became  pursued  ;  the 
unchivalrous  might  have  said  it  was  the 
greater  man  who  ran,  the  justiciar  who  fled 
from  justice  ;  but  we  know  that  it  could  not 
be  so.  Pursuing  who  might,  they  ran  like 
greyhounds  :  then  to  it  again,  one,  two,  one, 
two,  until  for  a  third  time  the  Biscayan, 
stooping,  ran  in  and  delivered  his  point. 
Turning  immediately,  he  ran,  his  fate  after 
him.  Captain  Brazeniiead  ciiased  Lo  Spagna, 
Lo  Spagna  sped  faster  and  chased  Captain 


Brazenhead.  Then  suddenly,  as  they  slipped 
round  like  beetles  in  a  cask,  the  Egyptian 
edged  out  a  foot  and  brought  the  Captain 
down.  Was  this  treason  ?  I  fear  it.  Lo 
Spagna  buffeted  into  him  and  flew  over  his 
head,  his  length  on  the  floor.  Liimediately 
Captain  Brazenhead  arose,  set  his  foot  on 
the  other's  chest,  and  nicked  the  point  of 
his  sword  into  his  throat.  "  I  dig — thou 
diest — is  a  good  verb,  and  an  active  verb. 
Phew  !  Bilboan,  thou  art  a  monarch  of  the 
chase.  Say  thy  prayers  now,  say  thy  prayers, 
for  I  must  kill  a  man  this  day — and  why 
not  thee  ?  But  that  none  shall  say  that  I 
deal  unfairly  by  a  fine  little  rogue,  have  at 
thee  left-handed.     Now  beware." 

The  Biscayan  writhed  under  the  sword's 
point.  "  One  word,  one  word,  noble  enemy," 
he  faintly  urged. 

"  Say  on,  dead  man."  It  had  been  fine  to 
have  watched  the  Egyptian  just  then — the 
pondering,  sphinx-like  face  he  had. 

"  That  little  person  of  my  people  known 
to  your  Excellency — had  she  a  red  poll  ?  " 
Thus  far  the  Biscayan.  The  Captain's  eyes 
grew  dreamy. 

"  It  was  something  reddish.  There  was  a 
tang.  I  know  that  I  called  her  Judas  wlien 
I  was  merry,  and  Foxy  when  she  crossed 
me." 

"  And  her  eyes,  noble  sir  ?    Her  fair  eyes  ?  " 

"They  were  not  what  you  would  call  a 
pair,"  said  the  Captain.  "  But  one  was  well 
enough,  inclining  to  the  yellow.  With  that 
she  could  make  pretty  work,  I  assure  you." 

"  And  so  she  could,"  the  Bilboan  said, 
"  and  I  should  know  it,  for  she  was  my 
aunt." 

Starting,  Captain  Brazenhead  somewhat 
recoiled,  and  in  so  doing  plucked  his  sword 
out  of  Lo  Spagna's  neck  with  the  kind  of 
noise  you  make  when  you  draw  a  cork.  A 
spasm  of  pain  contracted  the  prisoner's 
features  ;  but  in  his  eyes  hope  shone  bright. 

As  for  Captain  Brazenhead,  he  knew  that 
he  must  once  more  have  mercy.  "  Cock's 
body,  and  is  the  world  so  paltry  small  ? " 
The  sword's  point  drooped  nerveless  to 
the  ground.  "I  spare  thee,  Bilboan,  for 
thy  aunt's  merry  sake.  Thou  mayst  bless 
her  name  in  thy  prayers." 

"  She  was  a  fine  woman,"  said  the  little 
man,  sitting  up  and  closing  the  wound  in 
liis  neck.     "  May  she  go  witli  (iod  !  " 

"  She  was  a  knowing  one,"  replied  Brazen- 
head. He  turned  to  his  business.  "  Into 
the  sack  with  thee,  Barbary,  and  lie  ([uiet 
until  I  have  done  with  those  pampeied 
rogues."     Here  the  Egyptian  wetted  his  lips, 
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"  Sir,"  said  the  ^w  Jjan,  "  I  will  help  you  coming  waves.      The  younger  was  all  wire 

fchere,  if  I  may,  for  my  aunt's  sake."  and  brain  ;  no  ruth  was  in  either,  nor  law, 

"By  Cock,  and  you  shall !  "  the  hero  cried.  nor  quarter.    Captain  Brazenhead  sized  them 

"  A  main  !  a  main  !     Three  arms  to  four  !  up  and  down  when  he  had  set  them  free. 

Stand  up,  you  drolls."  "  Now,  my  bravoes,"  he  said,  '*  we  shall 

He  turned  short  upon  the  chained  men,  have  sport.     You  know  my  way,  and  if  ever 

who  were  already  on  their  feet,  a  murderous  I  saw  rufflers,  ambushmen  behind  a  hedge, 

couple:  the  one, a  square-headed,  heavy  man  or  outlaws  in  a  clump  of  scrub,  then  do  I 

of  past  middle  life,  with  hanging  chops  and  know  your  way  also."     He  flung  two  swords 

not    a    hair    upon    him  ;    the    other,    the  with  a  generous  gesture  at  their  feet,  then 

Egyptian,  hatchet-faced,  lithe,  and  walnut-  balanced  his  own.     "  Take  your  fancy,  little 

brown,  with  restless  eyes  which  could  never  men,  and  get  to  work.    There's  light  enough 

meet  yours,  and  tight  lips  never  soothed  by  for  the  game  we  play,  and  a  rare  game  it 

smiling.     The  bigger  was  enormously  strong.  shall  be."     The  Bilboan  lined  up  with  him. 

His  muscles  rippled  as  he  moved,  like  in-  and  he  set  on  with  a  shout. 


A  further  episode  in  the  career  of  Captain  Brazenhead  in  Milan  will  appear  in  the 

next  number. 


THE    MOMENT    AFTER, 


'^M^HEN  at  thy  touch  the  door  of  death  shall  ope, 
^        And  softly,  swiftly  close  ag:ain  behind  thee, 

What  arms  shall  welcome  thee,  what  hands  of  hope 
Shall  loose  the  earthly  cerements  that  bind  thee, 

And  set  thee  free,  thy  naked  soul  to  lave 

In  the  pure  glory  of  that  living  wave  I 

See,  as  a  map  thy  mortal  sojourn  lies. 

Spread  out  at  last  unto  thy  comprehending. 
With  all  its  sorrows  and  uncertainties 

As  roads  to  one  sure  goal  for  ever  tending,— 
its  tangles,  woven  threads  of  clear  design, 
Its  broken  failures,  victories  divine. 

Thou  that  wast  blind,  by  hidden  roads  of  pain 

Hast  hither  groped— the  sudden  light  is  o'er  thee : 

The  crooked  things  made  straight,  the  rough  ways  plain. 
The  mists  and  vapours  vanished  from  before  thee : 

The  wanderings  past,  which  thou  shalt  ne*er  retrace, 

That  led  thee  to  this  quiet  dwelling=place. 

Thy  staff  discard,  and  be  thy  feet  unshod; 

Hear  thou  no  more  earth's  jangled  groans  and  laughter: 
Still  in  the  valley  of  tears  the  pilgrim  trod 

A  moment  since.      This  is  the  moment  after. 
The  shadow  of  the  Everlasting  Wings 
Broods  Q'er  the  sparkle  of  the  water-springs, 
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'A      WINTERS      TALE.' 
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CAZABON'S    WAY. 


By    KATE    JORDAN. 


T  was  hot  in  Matan- 
zas.  Down  the  long 
strip  of  blazing  blue 
and  vivid  pink 
street  there  was  not 
a  shadow.  The  sky 
burned.  In  Pierre 
Cazabon's  linen- 
shop  it  was  cool 
and  black  by  con- 
trast. The  long 
flap  of  grey  canvas  at  the  big  door — the 
only  opening— shut  out  the  glare  ;  the  red 
brick  floor  gleamed  from  a  fresh  sprinkUng  ; 
w^hatever  of  trade  wind  rollicked  into  the 
heat  bulged  the  loosely  tied  canvas,  and  it 
flapped  like  a  slack  sail. 

Lucy  sat  in  the  deepest  shadow  behind 
the  counter,  marking  a  box  of  handkerchiefs, 
She  was  brown-haired  and  blue-eyed,  a 
sedate  sweetness  in  her  face.  Her  hair  was 
sleek  and  shining,  her  expression  placid,  with 
the  drugged  content  which  comes  from  the 
jog-trot  of  peaceful  days  and  the  possession 
of  satisfactory,  small  things.  She  wore  a 
starched,  grey  linen  and  turned-over,  em- 
broidered collar.  A  hymn  reminiscent  of 
her  Connecticut  home  trickled  unmindf udy 
from  her  lips,  w^hile  her  reflections  loped 
lazily  from  one  point  to  another — • 

Oh,  for  the  peace  that  floweth  as  a  river, 

Making  earth's  desert  places  bloom  and  smile  .    .    . 

The  new  shop  would  be  ready  in  another 
month.  .  .  .  How  proud  Pierre  would  be  on 
the  opening  day !  He  had  little  dreamed  when 
he  tramped  Cuban  streets,  a  starving,  bare- 
footed boy  of  thirteen,  a  runaway  from  a 
French  sailing-ship,  that  one  day  he  would 
own  one  of  the  bigge.'t  shops  in  Matanzas, 
right  on  the  Plaza,  not  far  from  the  Alcalde's, 
He  had  succeeded  ....  it  was  very  sweet  .  .  . 
what  a  happy  five  years  she  had  known  as 
his  wife.  ...  If  only  the  baby  had  lived  ! 

Oh,  for  the  power  to  grasp  Heaven's  bright 

forever 
Amid  the  shadows  of  earth's  little  while  .  .  . 

The  house  was  so  lonely  without  Pierre 
....  Only  four  days  since  he  left.  How- 
could  she  wait  three  weeks  longer  for  him  ? 
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His  deep,  loving  eyes,  his  boyisli  laugh  that 
would  come  so  unexpectedly  ....  she 
missed  them.  New  York  was  so  far  away,  a 
terrible  place  wliere  people  were  being  killed 
by  explosions  and  run  over  .  .  .  How  she 
loved  him  !  .  .  .  Oh,  if  anything  happened 
to  him  ! 

This  thought  had  a  fang  that  roused  her. 
She  put  it  from  her  and  shd  nimbly  down. 
As  she  did  so,  the  loose  knot  that  held  down 
the  canvas  at  the  door  was  untied  at  one 
corner  and  a  man  stepped  in.  Lucy  at  once 
became  the  saleswoman  and  stood  erect,  one 
hand  on  the  counter.  She  placed  the  cus- 
tomer at  a  glance.  Many  like  him  drifted 
into  the  shop.  He  was  an  American  cavalry 
soldier,  his  khaki  worn  and  stained,  a  bandana 
tucked  in  around  his  sweating  neck,  his  soft, 
fawn-hued  hat  bent  back  from  his  forehead 
in  a  flare.  Bat  she  did  not  see  his  face 
clearly  until  he  turned  from  re- tying  the 
canvas  and  came  towards  the  counter  with 
a  slightly  swaying  step. 

Her  first  full  look  at  him  was  of  sudden 
questioning,  then  came  frantic  unbelief,  and 
this  changed  in  a  second  to  a  petrified  recog- 
nition and  conviction.  She  could  not  move. 
Her  eyes  were  like  stones  in  her  yellowing 
face,  her  lips  fell  apart  and  left  her  mouth 
gaping  and  silent. 

"  Fosforo  ? "  the  man  asked  in  a  thick 
voice,  smiling  in  a  silly  way  and  blinking  at 
her  in  the  sudden  darkness,  as  he  held  up  an 
unlighted  cigarro.     '^  Fosforo,  senorita  f  " 

As  yet  he  had  not  had  opportunity  to 
recognise  her.  She  might  have  eluded  him, 
might  have  turned  her  back  swiftly  before 
his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  gloom, 
might  have  sent  AgadiUi  back  with  the 
match  to  him.  She  might  have  done  ,all 
these  things,  and  so  at  least  have  escaped 
that  moment,  but  she  could  not  move.  She 
was  like  lead,  chained  to  the  spot,  in  the 
grip  of  the  Fate  that  had  found  her  out,  as 
she  had  so  often  in  earlier,  less  assured  years 
feared  it  would.  Her  silence  penetrated 
through  the  hazy  aftermath  of  his  drunken- 
ness. He  bent  a  long  look  on  her,  then 
leaned  nearer,  gripping  the  counter  on  his 
side,  and  an  amazed,  jeering  smile  stole 
slowly  over  liis  face,  an  insult  from  the  curl 
of  [lis  lips  to  his  lifted  brows. 
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"  Great  Scott — you  here— yo//  /  "  His 
eyes  narrowed.     "  Good  Heavens  !  " 

In  the  long,  obsessed  stare  that  followed, 
the  silence  was  like  a  coil  about  them.  It 
snapped  sharply  as  Lucy  fell  back  against 
the  rolls  of  snowy  linen,  her  cheeks  as 
blanched. 

"Hush!"  she  whispered,  her  head  lunging 
forward  in  the  effort  to  speak.  8he  moved 
her  hand  stiffly  towards  the  back  of  the  shop 
in  a  gesture  of  caution.     "Wait — wait " 

"  I've  got  all  day,"  the  man  sang  out  witli 
a  sudden  lusty  cheerfulness,  ghastly  when 
compared  with  the  look  of  death  in  her  face. 

As  a  mulatto  girl  came  from  the  back 
room  with  a  plate  of  limes,  he  pulled  over  a 
chair,  settled  it  with  a  bang  on  the  red  brick 
floor,  crossed  his  knees  comfortably  when  he 
sat  down,  and  grinned  thoughtfully  at  liis 
hfted  boot. 

Lucy  made  a  desperate  struggle  for  com- 
posure  as  she  met  Agadita's  curious  eyes. 

"  Agadita,"  she  said  in  Spanish,  "  you  can 
go  to  Margarita's  now  for  my  dress.  It  was 
to  be  ready  to-day." 

Despatched  on  a  mile  walk  in  the  burning 
midday  !  It  was  the  hour  wheu  everyone 
rested  but  this  ever-busy  Seiiora  Cazabon, 
but  this  craziness  had  never  happened  before. 
Agadita  felt  insurrection,  but  looked  humility, 
as  she  went  with  automatic  obedience  into 
the  hot  sun. 

"  Now,  Bernard  Marsh,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  ? "  Lucy  said  rapidly,  as  the 
canvas  fell  behind  the  shuffling  feet.  He 
still  grinned,  and  tilted  his  hat  forward  as 
he  scratched  his  head  in  unhurried  thought. 
"  Are  you  going  to  give  me  up  ?  " 

"I'm  going  to  liave  one  of  those  there 
limes,  first  thing,"  he  said,  stretching  his 
hand  for  the  plate  she  pushed  abruptly 
towards  him.  "  Grreat  for  a  hang  over,"  he 
smiled.  "  Been  on  a  bender  for  two  days. 
Acting  signal  sergeant,  I  am — solid  witli  the 
captain — can  get  a  pass  any  old  time." 

Her  suspense  showed  in  her  twitching 
fingers,  as  she  watched  him  leisurely  cut  and 
suck  the  lime. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  she  said 
again.  "  Hurry,  before  the  girl  gets  back 
—she's  the  only  one  of  the  servants  wlio 
knows  some  English,  and  she'd  be  sure  to 
listen.     What  are  you  going  to  do  ? " 

"  You  know  what  I  ought  to  do,"  he  said, 
with  a  wink.  "  I  ought  to  telegraph  to  the 
Warden  at  W^eathersfield  and  say — '  Rebecca 
Spencer,  escaped  convict,  is  in  Matanzas.' 
I  ought  to  go  to  my  colonel  and  tell  him 
the    same    thing — '  Rebecca    Spencer,    who 


escaped  from  the  Connecticut  State  Prison — 
let's  see — seven— eight  years  ago  ?  —Rebecca 
Spencer  is '  " 

"Oh,  don't — for  the  love  of  Heaven!"  she 
shrieked  at  him  ;  "  don't  say  that  name 
again  ! "  Startled,  he  wavered  to  his  feet. 
She  was  staring  at  him  like  a  madwoman, 
trembling  in  a  convulsion  that  cramped  her 
knees.  "  I'd  forgotten — and  you've  brought 
it  all  back.  Oh !  oh  !  oh .''"  The  cries 
were  stifled,  and  her  head  sank  lower,  stiffly, 
with  each  one,  until  she  lay  abjectly  across 
the  counter.  She  did  not  look  at  him,  but 
after  a  moment  held  out  her  hands  dumbly 
to  him.  When  she  spoke,  it  was  in  a  voice 
without  body.  "Bernard — for  the  sake  of 
the  old  days — don't  give  me  up.  You  knew 
my  mother — my  father — you  knew  me  all 
my  life — don't  give  me  up,  Bernard.  I'm 
happy  here.  I'm  a  good  woman — my  husband 
doesn't  know — I  do  no  one  any  harm.  Oh, 
don't  tell,  Bernard  !  Didn't  I  suffer  enough  ? 
I  had  four  years  of  it— four  years — and 
i  nn  ocent — innocent  — innocent. ' ' 

"  That's  the  thing  to  say,  of  course." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  dumb  appeai 
not  unlike  a  look  his  horse's  eyes  often  had 
when  lie  was  very  tired  and  urged  to  fresh 
action. 

"  But  I  was.  I  didn't  mean  it — it  was 
like  a  dream.  I  told  it  in  court  at  the  time." 
She  raised  herself  and  spoke  from  almost 
closed,  quivering  lips  :  "  There  are  two  who 
know- the  truth — God — and  Milly  Woods. 
I've  often  thought  of  that — it's  comforted 
me.  Milly  Woods  knows  now  that  though 
my  hands  pushed  her  back  to  her  death, 
they  were  innocent  hands."  He  regarded  her 
impassively.  "  But  what's  the  use  of  going  all 
over  that  ?  "  she  continued  wildly,  her  eyes 
keeping  watch  between  the  door  and  his  face. 
"  I'm  asking  you  now  not  to  give  me  up — 
you  won't  have  the  heari;, — you'll  go  away 
and  leave  me  in  peace — here  in  my  home — 
this  sweet  home,"  she  sobbed,  holding  out 
her  arms.  "  My  husband  loves  me — it  would 
break  his  heart — he's  a  good  man — he'd 
never  forgivo  tlio  lies  I've  told  him  to  cover 
up  that  time  ;  and  if  they  took  me  back  to 
Weathersfield,  I'd  go  insane  to  think  I'd  hurt 
him  —  mj  husband."  She  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  lips,  and  sobs  broke  against  them  like 
the  charge  of  a  shut-in  sea. 

A  look  of  speculation  had  grown  in  Marsh's 
eyes  as  she  talked. 

"  This  is  your  home  ?     This  store  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Your  husband  owns  it  ?  " 

"  Yes — yes.     He's  succeeded  so  well — I've 
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helped  him.  He's  going  to  open  another — 
a  bigger  place  on  the  Plaza,"  she  said  breath- 
lessly. "  He's  gone  to  New  York  to  order 
some  splendid  tixtm^es.  Oh,  don't  ruin  us  ! 
Don't  spoil  it  all !  " 

"  What  is  he  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  facetious 
sneer — "  Dago,  Espanol,  or  Cuban  ?  " 

"His  father  was  French,  his  mother  Scotch. 

Well — well "    she    pleaded,  trembling, 

*'what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 


'■  '  Don't  iiivo  mo 

u|).  HcrnMnl.     Vn\ 

happy  licre.' " 


"  Give  me  a  match,  will  you  ?  "  he  broke 
in,  his  tone  slow  and  speculative.  "  That's 
Avhat  I  came  in  here  for." 

She  handed  him  a  box  from  the  ledge 
behind  her.  He  rolled  the  brown  cigar ro 
between  his  lips  and  said  after  a  long  puff — 

"How  much  to  keep  mum  ?  " 

•'  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  How  many  pesetas  or  good  American 
dollars  do  you  plank  down  for  me  to  keep 
my  mouth  shut  ?  "  He  stared  at  her  impu- 
dently,   "  Now  do  you  get  it  ?  " 


With  a  look  of  hysterical  relief  she  lifted 

her  head.     "  Why,  I'll  g\YQ  you  all  I  have." 

"  That's   the   way   to   talk.     Now  you're 

sensible  ! "  he  cried,  bringing  his  fist  down 

hard  on  the  counter.    "  How  much  ?  " 

"  I've  got  three  hundred  dollars,  American 
gold,  all   my  own,  that   I've   saved  slowly, 

and " 

"  Got  it  here  ? "  he  asked,  his  nostrils 
flattening  in  an  U2:ly  look  of  avarice. 

"Yes,  I'll  get  it 
for  you." 

She  returned  in  a 
few  moments  with  a 
small  cloth  bag  and 
handed  it  over 
gladly,  eager  to  get 
it  into  his  possession 
— this,  her  all,  saved 
by  many  small 
economies  and 
strangled  desires — 
and  so  rivet  his  pro- 
mise to  go  away  and 
let  her  life  go  on  as 
if  he  had  not  seen 
her.  He  counted  it 
slowly  and  pocketed 
it  deeply  and 
securely. 

"That'll  do,"  he 
said,  and  went  half 
way  to  the  door 
before  he  paused, — 
"  for  the  present." 

"  But  I  have  no 
more,"  she  faltered. 
''  For   the   pre- 
sent," he   repeated, 
lifting  the  canvas. 

''You  don't 
m  e  a  n ,  Bernard 

Marsh "    she 

cried    in    sudden 
weakness,     running 
from  behind   the 
counter, 
laugh  from  the  other 
and    she    heard   him 
as  he  went  hilariously 
down  the  sun-baked  street. 

Three  days  later,  towards  twilight,  he  came 
again.  She  was  bidding  a  customer  "  Adios  " 
in  the  friendly  Cuban  manner  when  she  saw 
him  cross  the  street.  Her  aching  eyes  had 
unconsciously  watched  for  him  every  moment 
of  these  three  days  until  after  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  when  she  knew  the  sounding  of 
"Taps "at  the  camp  made  his  presence,  except 


His  answer  was  a 
side  of  the  curtain, 
sino:in^  "  Bill  Bailey ' 
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at  rare  intervals,  a  necessity.  Through  the 
rest  of  the  night  she  had  lain  with  dry,  hot 
eyes  in  desperate  fear  of  the  morning. 

Marsh  came  for  more  money.  When 
Lucy  said  she  had  given  him  all  she  had,  he 
laughed  comfortably. 

"  Why,  all  the  stuff  in  this  place  means 
money." 

"But  it's  not  mine.  It's  my  husband's," 
she  said,  her  stern,  pale  face  a  white  disc  in 
the  shadow. 

"  What's  his  is  yours." 

*'  Oh,  don't,"  she  moaned  faintly.  "  Don't 
be  a  coward — don't  feed  on  my  terror, 
Bernard  Marsh.  I  gave  you  all  I  owned,  and 
I  gave  it  gladly.  You  hadn't  seen  so  much 
money  in  all  your  life,  I  guess.  But  you've 
come  back  in  a  few  days  to  hound  me,  to 
make  me  ste  d.     I  won't  do  it !  " 

A  threat  leaped  into  his  eyes.  She  had 
not  seen  any  harder,  colder  look  on  a  face 
even  in  her  darkest  years.  "  I  guess  you'll 
do  it — if  you  think  a  minute." 

She  looked  at  liini,  her  lingers  fluttering 
from  her  lips  to  her  sinking  heart,  the  thirst 
that  comes  from  fear  and  tastes  of  brass  iu 
her  mouth.  ''You  mean  that  if  I  don't, 
you'll  betray  me— and  after  taking  my 
money  ?  "  He  said  nothing  as  she  turned 
from  him  and  hid  her  face  against  the 
shelves.  "  If  I  give  you  more  now,  will  this 
end  it  ?  Will  it,  I  say  ?  or  are  you  going  to 
keep  on  hounding  me,  killing  me  ?  " 

"  When  I  get  what  I  think  it's  worth,  I'll 
quit,"  he  said,  bendiug  forward  a  little, 
speaking  quietly  and  very  distinctly.  "  Did 
you  suppose  your  three  hundred  plunks 
would  pay  for  your  being  kept  out  of  jail — 
no,  nor  three  thousand  by  rights.  Gosh  ! 
you  must  think  me  a  yam.  Why,  you  ought 
to  want  to  pour  money  over  me.  I  keep 
quiet  —and  you're  this  French  fellow's  wife, 
having  a  soft  thing  of  it  here.  I  do7i't  keep 
quiet — and  you're  Eebecca  Spencer,  with  a 
cell  that  you  took  French  leave  from,  all 
ready  and  waiting  for  you.  How  does  that 
strike  you  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  the  old  name  a  wildness 
rushed  over  Lucy.  She  swept  up  a  key  that 
hung  on  a  tape  at  her  side,  opened  the 
drawer  under  the  counter,  pulled  it  out  to  its 
fullest,  and  gathered  up  notes  and  coins  with 
both  hands.     She  thrust  the  heap  at  him. 

"Take  it — go  away — don't  come  back — 
oh,  don't  come  back !"  He  pulled  the  money 
in  stolidly  and  pushed  it  into  his  pockets. 

"  Not  come  back  is  all  hanky-panky,"  he 
said  with  decision.  "  Don't  be  a  fool — Mrs. 
Cazabon.    Of  course  I'll  gome  back,  and  you 


see  that  I  always  go  away  with  just  this  sort 
of  fodder.  I  happen  to  need  all  I  can  get 
of  it  just  now,  more  than  any  other  time. 
My  enlistment's  up  in  eight  months,  and 
this  wad  will  put  me  on  Easy  Street."  Some- 
thing in  her  face  touched  him  to  a  second's 
pity.  "  You  deal  square  by  me,  and  I'll  deal 
square  by  you.  '  Something  for  nothing,' 
is  a  bad  motto — don't  you  go  on  that." 

When  he  was  gone,  she  sat  alone  in  the 
un^  .ghted  shop,  grim  and  vacant-eyed. 
Memories  of  her  girlhood  in  the  Connecticut 
village  came  back  to  her.  She  recalled 
Bernard  Marsh's  father.  He  was  a  miser. 
He  had  starved  and  cheated  to  save  money. 
His  meanness  and  avarice  had  been  p.irt  of 
the  gossip  of  the  place.  She  remembered 
tlie  look  on  Bernard's  face  the  day  she  had 
given  him  the  three  hundred  dollars  :  he  had 
looked  like  old  Seth  Marsh  then.  He  had 
become  a  vagabond  from  chance.  He  was  a 
miser  by  heredity.  There  was  no  hope  for 
her.  He  would  bleed  her  of  money  while 
she  had  a  penny.  Where  would  it  end  ? 
Just  how  soon  would  Pierre  find  it  all  out  ? 

When  Agadita  came  to  call  her  to  dinner, 
she  was  sitting  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
her  eyes  staring  sightlessly  ahead  under  her 
shielding  liands.  She  made  no  response,  and 
only  stirred  wearily  when  the  girl  dared  to 
lay  her  long,  brown  forefinger  on  her  shoulder. 

"The  sefiora  has  eaten  no  dinner.  She 
sits  alone  and  seems  to  hear  voices,"  Agadita 
said  later  to  Gil,  the  cook :  "  Someone  has 
put  a  curse  upon  her." 

II. 

A  FEW  loquacious  Cuban  citizens,  a  half- 
dozen  mulatiquos  with  baskets  of  cocoanuts, 
guava  sandwiches  and  sugar-cane,  and  as 
many  American  soldiers,  were  waiting  at  the 
sleepy  Matanzas  railway  station  for  the 
evening  train  from  Havana.  Bernard  Marsh 
was  one  of  the  soldiers. 

It  was  a  beautiful  twilight.  A  crescent 
moon  cut  the  faintly  greenish  sky,  a  lemon- 
coloured  glitter  gave  an  unreal  radiance  to  the 
old  town,  making  the  pink  houses  seem  built 
of  coral,  and  the  white  ones  of  snow,  and  the 
blue  as  if  washed  by  the  wonderful  azure  bay. 
A  high,  sweet  note  from  a  vesper  bell  came 
down  at  intervals  from  Montserrat.  Peace 
drenched  the  fast-going  light. 

Marsh  saw  nothing  of  this.  His  thoughts 
w^ere  of  material  things.  His  mind  was  as  a  pair 
of  scales  in  which  he  was  w^eighing  money. 
He  had  finished  with  Lucy.  She  had  sold 
her  rings  and  the  old  silver  that  had  been 
bought  by  Pierre  from  needy  Cuban  aristO' 
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crats  ;  piece  after  piece  of  the  costliest  linen, 
maiij  rolls  of  hand-made  lace  with  tibres  like 
cobweb  strains,  scores  of  dozens  of  bandker- 
chiefs — anything,  almost  everything — had 
been  sold  liere  and  there,  to  dealers  and 
others  at  whatever  they  would  bring,  all  to 
till  his  ever-open,  greedy  bands.  He  had 
finished  with  Lucy.  Now  he  was  waiting 
for  Oazabon.  Would  the  husband  let  tlie 
wife  go  back  to  jail,  or  would  he  begin  the 
paying  ?  The  uncertainty  was  the  oidy  spot 
on  the  sun  of  Marsh's  specnlation. 

He  was  alone  at  one  end  of  the  platform, 
watching  the  passengers  alight.  He  believed 
he  would  know  Cazabon  at  once.  He  had 
seen  a  picture  of  him  in  a  photograph  shop 
near  the  San  Juan  bridge,  and  recalled  a 
'^description  of  him  he  had  recently  overheard 
one  officer  give  another  at  a  cafe  table,  near 
his  own. 

''  Pale,  and  looks  something  like  one's 
romantic  idea  of  a  priest.  Not  tall,  but  a 
broad-shouldered  fellow,  tbinnisb,  with  long 
arms.  He  has  thick,  black  hair,  grey  in 
streaks.  He  walks  fast,  always  Avitli  his  head 
up.  Queer  sort  of  eyes— awfully  dreamy, 
but,  then,  so  brilliant  and  keen  sometimes, 
they  go  through  you.  There's  something 
w^arm  and  surprising  about  his  smile — it  gets 
you.  I  spend  hours  m  his  shop  talking  to 
him.  He's  entirely  self-educated,  self-made, 
and  so  original,  so  interesting.  You'd  be 
surprised  that  such  a  pale,  thoughtful  fellow 
could  have  such  purpose  and  persistence. 
He  started  life  a  cabin-boy,  father  a  sailor, 
and,  by  Jove  !  he  looks  and  carries  himself 
more  like  one  of  the  aristocrats  who  went 
to  the  guillotine  with  snuff-box  and  lace  hand- 
kerchief than  any  Frenchman  I've  ever  met." 

This  verbal  photograph  remained  in 
Marsh's  mind  with  sufficient  distinctness  for 
him  to  set  his  lips  and  straighten  his  shoulders 
as  be  saw  a  man  in  grey  clothes  and  a  soft, 
black  hat  step  from  the  train.  He  carried 
some  packages,  and  as  he  placed  them  in  the 
arms  of  a  niulatiguo  who  ran  to  him,  he  lifted 
his  head  in  a  restless  way,  and  the  look  of 
expectancy  in  his  wide-open,  brilliant  eyes 
swept  the  station. 

"Looking  for  his  wife,"  Marsh  thought, 
chuckling.  "  Guess  he's  pretty  well  mashed 
on  her.  li  he  doesn't  kill  her,  I  guess  he'll 
plank  down  the  cash  all  right." 

The  boy  plunged  aliead  witli  the  bundles. 
Cazabon  with  a  last  look  I'ound  followed, 
and  at  a  little  distance  Marsh  followed  him 
until  a  quiet  street  was  reached. 

*'  Senor  ?  Your  name's  Cazabon  ?  "  Marsh 
asked,  coming  up  to  him. 


He  stopped  shortly  and  looked  with  a 
directness  that  was  challenging  into  Marsh's 
eyes.  "  That's  my  name,"  he  answered,  his 
proimnciation  and  accent  more  cultivated 
than  the  American's. 

Marsh  stood  restfully,  his  legs  apart,  his 
hands  on  his  hips.  "  I  want  to  speak  to 
you — a  little  business  matter " 

"I'm  in  a  hurry  to  get  hon)e.  If  you 
want  to  see  me •  "  and  he  made  a  move- 
ment to  go. 

"  Right  now,  Mr.  Cazabon,"  said  Marsh,  as 
a  mom'tor  might  have  spoken  ;  "and  not  in 
your  home,  but  just  over  there  in  the  fonda, 
'  De  Dos  Her  man  OS  ' — that's  where." 

"  I  don't  hke  your  manner  of  speaking," 
said  Cazabon,  his  eyes  level  and  cold. 

"  See  here—  it's  about  your  wife,"  said 
Marsh  brutally. 

A  flush  of  haughty  anger  swept  over 
Cazabon's  face,  his  right  hand  shut  instinc- 
tively, but  before  he  could  speak,  Mai'sh 
continued  in  a  slow,  important  tone  :  "Want 
to  hear  it,  or  shall  I  tell  it  to  the  first 
policeman  ?  " 

A  distracted,  pathetic  amazement  replaced 
the  anger  in  his  face.  For  a  few  seconds  he 
stared,  spellbound,  then  made  a  vague, 
hiu'ried  gesture  of  obedience.  They  crossed 
to  the  fonda,  which  was  just  opposite,  its 
walls  a  screeching  green,  a  shimmer  of  green 
garden  in  the  last  purple  of  day  showing 
through  the  open  door  at  the  back,  a  big 
green  paroquet  with  scarlet  head  swinging 
from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling.  The  place 
was  empty. 

"We  might  as  well  talk  business  over  a 
rickey,"  said  Marsh,  without  looking  at 
Cazabon,  who  sat  down  opposite  him  at  one 
of  the  small  tables. 

"  I  want  nothing,"  said  Cazabon,  a  hint  of 
his  suspense  in  the  sharp,  brooding  tone. 
"  Don't  keep  me  waiting." 

Marsh  looked  about  cautiously  to  be  sure 
old  Pedro  Vacques,  the  proprietor,  was  not 
within  earshot  at  the  moment.  He  stuck 
his  head  forward  and  began  to  speak  lapidly. 
Anyone  watching  from  the  door  would  not 
have  known  that  the  pale,  student-like  man 
opposite  the  dusty  soldier  was  having  the 
face  of  his  life  changed  for  him.  He  listened 
in  automatic  repose.  After  a  few  shoit 
([uestions  he  closed  his  eyes  to  hide  his  heart 
from  the  other,  and  remained  motionless, 
his  shut  hand  upon  the  table. 

At  the  shop  Lucy  was  waiting  for  him. 
She  sat  stolidly  in  the  dusk,  drugged  with 
despair,  lier  eyes  on  tlie  street.  After  the 
nmlatltiuo  brought  the  bundles  and  she  knew 
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Pierre  was  really  in  Matanzas,  she  started  up 
and  walked  about,  surges  of  weakness  chilling 
lier  flesh  and  sickening  her.  She  was  pain- 
iully  changed,  quite  unhke  the  woman  who 
had  sat  contentedly  marking  the  handker- 
chiefs and  singing  the  hymn  three  weeks 
before.  The  bird-like  plumpness  of  her 
body  had  wasted  to  angles  and  hollows. 
Her  eyes  glistened  in   the  sunken  sockets. 


''  He  pushed  her  gently  into  a  cliair  and  knelt  beside  her." 


The  almost  severe  neatness  for  which  she 
was  noted  w^as  marred  by  a  wrinkled  collar 
fastened  without  exactness,  and  the  bulging 
strands  of  hair  against  her  temples  which 
she  kept  continually  pushing  back.  Her 
thoughts  were  like  brass  bells  in  her  brain  ; 
Bernard  Marsh  had  probably  met  Pierre, 
had  told  him,  as  he  had  threatened. 

She   almost  wished    this  would   be  done, 
that  she  might  be  spared  tlie  first  words  of 


confession.  U  Pierre  came  without  knowing, 
he  would  have  to  be  told  almost  at  once. 
He  would  soon  miss  the  goods  from  the 
stock,  and  the  silver,  and  she  had  no  money 
to  give  him  for  almost  a  month's  sales.  It 
seemed  wonderful  to  her  that  she  could  be 
alive  with  such  a  meeting  before  her.  And 
after  it — what  unspeakable  future  ?  At  the 
last  question  an  unearthly,  victorious  smile 
crept  around  her  grim 
lips.  She  would  never 
go  back  to  prison.  By 
heredity  and  training 
she  shrank  from  suicide 
— but  she  would  never 
go  back  to  prison. 

Pierre  came,  and  the 
an  g  n  i  sli  that  rush  edi 
over  her  at  sight  of 
the  loved  face  turned 
her  faint.  He  was 
very  pale,  but  not 
frightened,  not  for- 
bidding. Then  he  did 
not  know.  He  caught 
her  hands  and  drew 
her  to  him,  and  she 
sank  trembling  into  liis 
arms.  He  kissed  her 
as  she  lay  against  him. 
It  might  be  the  last 
time  lie  would  kiss  her. 
The  thought  made  her 
arms  tighten  about  him 
with  a  surprising 
strength  ;  her  eyes,  all 
fever  and  tears,  gazed 
into  his  that  were  so 
lustrous  and  steadfast, 
and  she  said  very  slowly, 
in  a  stifled,  vibrating 
way — 

"I  do  love  y  0  u  , 
Pierre.  I  love  you. 
Oh,  I  love  you,  I  love 
you  ! " 

"  AVere  you  afraid  of 
me,  Lucy  ?  "  he  whis- 
pered,   while   her   lips 
"  Don't   be   afraid   any 


were  against  his. 
more." 

The  ground  seemed  to  slide  from  beneath 
her  feet.     He  held  her  to  him  shelteringly. 

"  You  Jmow  ?  "  she  faltered. 

"  My  poor  Lucy  !  " 

"  You  know — and  you  don't  blame  me — 
hate  me  ?  " 

His  gaze  through  the  shadows  was  a  thiii^ 
to  rest  in.     "You   are   my  wife,"  he  said. 

Q 
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'''  I  look  after  my  own.  We  Cazabons  are 
like  that." 

More  than  an  hour  later, .  after  he  had 
made  her  eat  and  drink  a  little,  and  thej 
were  on  the  gallery  in  the  moonlight,  Lucy 
spoke  of  her  old  life.  She  was  sitting  on  a 
stool  beside  Pierre,  her  face  against  his  arm. 
Her  eyes  looked  away  into  the  shadows  of 
the  'patio.  Behind  them,  across  the  sitting- 
room,  the  shop  was  dark,  shuttered,  and  silent. 
Sounds  from  the  street  drifted  to  this  inner 
open  space  over  the  low,  pot-tiled  roofs. 

"  Every  word  I  tell  you,  Pierre,  is  the 
truth,  as  if  God  were  to  judge  me  to-night," 
she  said  in  a  soft,  guarded  voice.  "  I  w^as 
brought  up,  as  I've  often  told  you,  in  a  small 
village  in  Connecticut,  and  my  father  had 
j^he  general  store.  I  kept  house  for  him. 
I  never  told  you  before  that  when  I  was 
nineteen  he  failed  in  his  business  and  fell 
very  ill.  I  had  to  go  to  work  at  something 
to  get  money  for  him.  It  was  a  desperate 
time.  The  only  thing  available  was  a  place 
in  a  factory,  eight  miles  away,  where  they 
made  locks  and  keys.  I  was  a  pretty  girl 
then,  Pierre,  and  a  very  proud  one.  I  was 
outwardly  reserved,  but  I  had  an  impatient, 
hot  temper  which  I  had  to  struggle  against 
and  which  sometimes  got  the  better  of  me. 
My  first  bitter  lesson  in  self-control  came 
that  summer  when  I  had  to  go  to  the  factory, 
for  I  had  been  studying,  hoping  one  day  to 
be  a  school-teacher.  It  was  the  sorrow  that 
came  after,  however,  that  really  made  me 
as  I  am  now  —  taught  me  humility  and 
patience.  Well,  in  the  factory  there  was  a 
forewoman,  a  young  widow,  named  Milly 
Woods.  She  was  a  coarse,  good-looking  girl, 
and  I  think  she  drank  secretly.  She  was 
engaged  to  the  assistant  manager — oi",  at  any 
rate,  she  was  madly  in  love  witli  him,  and  he 
had  made  her  think  he  meant  to  marry  her. 
Tliis  was  before  I  came.  After  that  he  was 
brutal  to  her  and  he  showered  his  attentions 
on  me.  I  didn't  want  him,  but  I  was  afraid 
to  lose  the  work  if  I  snubbed  him.  For 
every  favour  from  him  I  had  an  insult  from 
Milly  Woods.  I  could  see  how  she  hated 
me.  She  couldn't  discharge  me,  but  slie 
made  my  day's  work  a  hell.  She  made  me 
ridiculous   to   my  companions,   taunted   me 

about  my  poor,  made-over  clothes Oh, 

I  can't  tell  you  of  all  the  little  nasty  ways 
she  made  me  suffer.  To  retaliate,  I  en- 
couraged her  lover.  More  than  this,  I  Avrote 
a  letter,  several  letters,  to  a  girl  friend,  and 
these  letters  afterwards  sent  me  to  prison. 
In  them  I  said  how  I  hated  Milly  Woods— 
that  I  wished  her  dead.     I  said  that  I'd  kill 


her  if  I  wasn't  afraid.  All  this  I  wrote  with 
the  undisciplined  passion  of  a  girl,  easing 
my  mind  by  the  hot  words.  But  when  they 
were  read  aloud  in  court,  they  sounded  awful, 
as  if  I'd  only  waited  for  a  good  chance.  Well, 
she  came  to  my  bench  one  day  and  before 
the  others  said  frightful  things  to  me.  She 
was  beside  herself  with  despair,  for  the  man 
had  that  morning  brutally  jilted  her.  I  tried 
to  appear  indifferent,  and  lifted  the  glass  of 
water  I  had  been  about  to  drink.  She 
struck  it  against  my  mouth  so  roughly  it  cat 
me.  I  fell  back  and  the  glass  broke.  I  had 
no  clear  idea  of  what  I  was  doing — I  saw  a 
red  haze — I  seized  her,  and  without  realising 
that  we  were  only  a  few  steps  from  the 
greatest  wheels  of  the  machinery  that  were 
going  like  mad,  I  pushed  her  back  and  struck 
her  as  she  had  struck  me.  It  was  her  shriek 
and  the  shrieks  of  the  rest  that  brought  me 
to  a  knowledge  of  wliat  I'd  done.  Too  late  ! 
She  had  been  caught  in  the  suction  of  the 
wheels.  It  was  a  frightful  death — oh,  it  was 
a  frightful  death  !  I  pleaded  not  guilty.  I 
was  convicted  of  homicide  and  sent  to  prison 
for  ten  years.  After  four  years  I  escaped. 
I  was  helped  to  this  by  one  of  the  prison 
employes  who  was  about  to  leave  and  who 
knew  my  father.  My  cousin  was  a  governess 
then,  and  the  family  she  was  with  was  in 
Cuba.  I  came  to  her  here.  It  seemed  so 
remote  and  safe  then,  before  the  war  brouglit 
the  Americans.  Now  it's  different.  What 
are  we  to  do,  Pierre  ?  What  are  we  to  do  ?  " 
she  whispered,  trembling  against  him. 

His  fingers  touched  her  chill,  damp  cheek. 

"You  are  afraid.  You  will  always  be 
afraid  now." 

''  Oh,  I  am  so  afraid  !  " 

As  lier  voice  broke  in  a  tremor,  there  was 
a  cautious  but  decided  knocking  on  the  shop 
door. 

''Don't  open  it,"  said  Lucy  thickly,  the 
words  overlapping  each  other. 

"  I'd  forgotten,"  said  Pierre,  putting  an 
arm  around  her.  "  It's  Marsh.  He  was  to 
come  for  more  money." 

''But  you  said  you  gave  him  two  hundred 
in  tlie/o/?6?a." 

"  He  said  it  wasn't  enough  ;  but  it  was 
all  I  had  with  me." 

He  drew  her  into  the  sitting-room,  blew 
out  all  the  candles  but  one,  and  lifted  this 
to  carry  into  the  dark  shop. 

"  Wait  here,"  he  said.  "  Keep  out  of 
sight.  I'll  speak  loudly  if  there's  any  danger 
— anything  you  shoukl  know." 

When  he  opened  the  shop  door,  Marsh 
stepped   into  tha   leaping   candle-liglit,  and 
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Lucy  watched  the  raeeting  from  her  hiding- 
place.  She  saw  her  husband  count  out 
money,  and  Marsh  pocket  it.  As  Cazabon 
held  open  the  door,  Marsh  turned  and  said 
something  very  decided,  making  a  gesture 
with  his  arm  towards  the  west.  She  heard 
faintly  the  word  "  Yumuri."  She  saw  her 
husband  nod  assuringly,  and  Marsh  went 
away.  Wlien  Cazabon  came  back,  she  crept 
out  and  asked  desperately — 

"  What's  this  last  thing  ?  What  about 
the  Yumuri  ?  " 

"  I'm  to  meet  him  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  Yumuri  at  sunset  a  week  from  to-day. 
As  acting  signal-sergeant,  he'll  be  up  that 
way  to  inspect  the  heliograph  station,"  said 
Cazabon,  his  eyes  patient. 

"  W^ell,  why— why  ?  " 

"  I'm  to  g\\Q  him  a  thousand  dollars  there." 

III. 

The  days  following  were  like  sections  of  a 
dream.  Cazabon  began  to  make  quiet, 
leisurely  preparations  for  leaving  Cuba.  He 
gave  it  out  guardedly  to  his  friends  that  his 
visit  to  New  York  had  unsettled  him,  made 
him  ambitious.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the 
States.  He  declared  that  if  he  had  a  good 
offer,  he  would  sell  both  the  shop  in  Contreras 
Street  and  the  new  one  on  the  Plaza,  get  all 
his  money  in  hand,  and  open  a  business  in 
New  York,  He  said  he  would  leave  Cuba 
in  a  month  if  he  could  arrange  it.  When 
Lucy  heard  him  say  this  for  the  first  time, 
she  felt  like  one  groping  in  a  mist. 

"  The  States,  Pierre  ?  "  she  asked  when 
they  were  alone,  after  waiting  vainly  for  him  to 
explain.    "  I  couldn't  go  back  to  the  States." 

"  You  never  shall,"  he  said,  and  drew  her 
closer.  "  I'm  afraid  to  talk,  afraid  of  the 
very  air  listening.  Ah,  don't  fear,  my  Lucy. 
I  am  making  plans.  You  shall  be  happy 
and  safe  again." 

Monday  arrived,  the  day  he  was  to  meet 
Marsh.  With  a  feeling  of  doom,  Lucy 
watched  him  prepare  for  this.  They  said 
little  to  each  other,  but  at  parting  she  clung 
to  him  in  sinking  pain. 

"  Come  back  to  me  ! "  she  whispered. 
"Don't  let  anything  happen.  Oh,  come 
back  to  me  !  " 

He  comforted  her,  but  added  :  "If  I  am 
not  home  by  nine  o'clock,  open  this  letter 
which  I  leave  here  in  the  safe.  You'll  find 
money  in  it  and  directions  for  your  safety. 
It  is  only  a  precaution.  Don't  distress  your- 
self by  reading  it  unnecessarily." 


"  Oh,    come    back    to 
whispering  stupidly. 


me  !  "   she   kept 


"  You  are  as  my  own  heart,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  God  is  just.     Try  not  to  be  afraid." 

The  sluggish  moments  made  sickening 
hours  as  she  waited  for  him.  She  died  in 
spirit  many  times  as  she  paced  the  shop  and 
went  up  and  down  the  dark,  narrow  street, 
her  senses  on  the  alert,  like  a  driven  animal's 
listening  for  the  hunters.  It  was  half-past 
eight  when  she  saw  Pierre  turn  the  corner. 
He  came  towards  the  shop  swiftly,  almost 
running,  but  keeping  in  the  deepest  shadow, 
close  to  the  houses.  She  retreated  until  she 
had  re-entered  her  home  and  stood  waiting 
in  the  centre  of  the  big,  cathedral-like  bed- 
room, a  half -understood  fear  bathing  her 
like  a  shadow.  She  heard  him  enter  the 
shop  softly,  lock  the  door  with  scarcely  a 
sound,  and  when  he  came  in  he  carried  liis^||| 
coat  rolled  up. 

"  What  happened  ?  "  she  whispered  when 
he  came  to  her,  his  hands  held  out. 

He  pushed  her  gently  into  a  chair  and 
knelt  beside  her.  "  My  wife  !  My  darling  !  " 
he  said,  and  drew  down  her  head  and  kissed  it. 

*'  Tell  me,  Pierre,  is  everything  all  right  ? 
You  met  him.  What  happened  ?  Some- 
thing's the  matter.     Your  coat " 

He  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  The  big 
room,  with  the  dome-like,  raftered  ceihng, 
was  so  still,  his  faint,  fast  breath  kept  time 
with  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

"  I  met  him,"  Pierre  said.  "  I  was  there 
first.  All  the  time  I  w^as  waiting  for  him  I 
was  thinking  of  the  three  things  I  had 
brought  with  me— the  money,  a  paper  of 
quittance  saying  how  much  he  had  received 
as  the  price  of  his  silence,  and  my  revolver." 
Lucy  tried  to  speak,  but  her  lips  remained 
open  without  a  sound,  a  new  waiting  look 
growing  in  her  apprehensive  eyes.  Without 
looking  up  at  her,  Pierre  continued  softly, 
rapidly  :  ''  I  meant  him  to  sign  the  paper. 
That  was  our  only  hope.  He  might  be 
afraid  to  betray  us  if  it  could  be  proven  he 
had  taken  money.  It  was  not  much  of  a 
life-saver,  but  it  was  something.  As  I 
waited  for  him  there  in  the  ruined  garden  of 
the  burned  casa^  not  a  soul  within  miles  of 
us,  I  wanted  to  kill  him.  When  he  came 
towards  me  at  last,  his  sweating  face  flaming 
with  greed,  I  wanted  to  kill  him — that  was 
the  French  in  me,  my  hard-living  sailor 
father.  But  I  have  Scotch  justice  too, 
from  my  mother,  and  he  must  have  his 
chance  to  make  a  fair  bargain.  Well,  I 
told  him  what  I  was  there  for.  I  showed 
him  the  paper,  the  money.  He  agreed  at 
once  to  sign.  I  could  see  he  was  crazy  to 
get  his  hands  on  the  thousand  dollars.      I 
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held  the  paper  against  the  wall  of  the  casa, 
and  he  scrawled  his  name  there  with  my 
fonntain-pen.  I  handed  him  the  money. 
As  he  took  it  with  one  hand,  he  snatched  the 
paper  with  the  other.  It  was  all  done  in  a 
twinkling.  The  w^orld  whirled  around  me. 
I  heard  him  laugh.  He  not  only  laughed, 
but  he  told  me  just  where  I  was  to  fetch 
him  the  next  money,  and  how  much.  He 
turned  to  go.  I  called  to  him.  AVhen  he 
faced  me,  I  liad  him  covered  with  the  pistol." 
Pierre  slipped  to  his  knees,  and  as  he  now 
looked  up  at  her  Lucy  saw  that  the  scene 
was  passing  again  before  his  gaze.  "  I 
could  have  shot  you  in  the  back  a  moment 
since,"  I  said  to  hiui,  as  lie  stood  sneering 
before  me,  after  pulling  out  his  own  pistol  ; 
Ifc-  "  but  I  didn't.  If  you're  not  all  a  coward, 
if  you  have  one  drop  of  man  blood  in  you, 
stand  up  and  face  me  now.  Take  your 
chance."  He  laughed  again.  The  idea  of 
my  classing  myself  with  him  as  a  marksman 
amused  him.  *' Better  drop  this  business," 
he  said.  "  Be  sensible  and  pay  up  quietly. 
It's  better  than  being  dead."  *'  Whatever 
happens,"  I  said,  '*  you've  had  your  last 
centauo — your  last — as  I  call  the  eternal  God 
to  witness.  So  you  might  as  well  do  this 
work  in  the  most  self-respecting  way.  Only 
one  of  us  goes  down  that  hill."  He  saw  I 
meant  it  about  the  money.  That  was  all 
that  mattered  to  him.  Then  while  he 
laughed  again  he  cursed  in  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  what  he  said  of  you — oh,  ivhat  he 
said !  I  could  have  killed  him  twenty  times 
for  that  alone.  But  I  felt  he  was  right  to 
laugh  ...  I  expected  to  die.  We  stood  up 
in  the  garden  among  the  weeds  and  broken 
statues,  and — who  can  explain  anything  in 
this  world  ?  Perhaps  he  hated  me  so  much 
he  was  blinded  by  the  blood  in  his  brain  ; 
perhaps  the  red  sun  dazzled  him  ;  or  most 
likely  he  was  drunk,  as  men  like  him  so  often 
are,  in  a  sluggish  way,  deeply,  without 
betraying  it  clearly.  I  don't  know.  His 
shot  tore  my  sleeve.     Mine  killed  him." 

Lucy's  arms  closed  around  him  like  one 
drowning.  The  whole  world  became  but 
one  thought — 

"  He  is  dead— there  is  danger  now  for  you.'" 

"  No,  cMrie,  no.     Who  will  suspect  me  ?  " 

"  If  he  told  anyone  about  me,  Pierre— 

thinh — think — suppose  he  told  of  me  ?  "  she 

whispered. 

"I'm  sure  he  didn't.  Our  secret  meant 
money  to  him.  He'd  never  share  it  while 
there  was  a  chance  of  making  it  pay.  Don't 
shiver  so,  dear — listen.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  fonda  the  night   I  went  with  him 


there.  I  took  the  money  and  the  paper  from 
him  as  he  lay  at  my  feet.  No  one  saw  us 
to-night.     We  are  safe,  we  are  safe." 

Her  Ups  quivered,  her  eyes  overflowed  w^ith 
sudden  tears  ;  her  fingers  caressed  his  worn 
face.  "  Oh,  Pierre,  I've  brought  you  to  this. 
What  have  you  done — for  me — for  me  ?  " 

"  I  shall  wipe  it  from  my  thoughts,"  said 
Pierre,  and  she  scarcely  knew  the  chill, 
impassive,  linal  tone  as  her  husband's.  "  He 
was  a  mad  dog — mad  for  money.  He  would 
have  driven  us  mad — cooked  us  over  a  slow 
fire  of  torment — beggared  us  — and  it  w^ould 
have  been  no  use.  At  the  end  of  all  he 
would  have  told.  He  was  a  niad  dog,  but 
I  gave  him  his  chance,  and  I  am  alive,  and 
he  is  dead.     God  is  just." 

The  instincts  of  her  lost  girlhood  came 
back  to  Lucy  in  a  rush.  She  slipped  to  her 
knees  beside  Pierre,  and  her  head  fell  forward 
on  her  arms. 

"  Pray — Pierre — pray,"  she  breathed. 

Her  prayer  was  first  of  all  for  him — - 
pardon — protection.  Then,  because  of  Pierre's 
love  for  her,  she  prayed  for  herself. 

"  Lucy,"  Pierre  whispered  as  they  knelt 
there,  "  let  me  tell  you  of  what  I  dream  for 
us.  Without  hurry  and  at  the  best  price, 
I'll  sell  out  here.  I'll  say  I'm  going  to  the 
States  by  way  of  Nuevitas,  so  I  can  visit  my 
old  partner,  Morales,  tliere.  When  we  reach 
Nuevitas,  what  is  to  prevent  our  changing 
our  plans  and  going  to  Spain  ?  Nothing. 
We  will  go  on  a  sailing-ship  from  Nuevitas, 
and  it  will  appear  that  we  take  such  a  voyage 
for  your  health.  When  we  reach  Spain,  we 
will  let  all  trace  of  us  be  lost,  and  go  secretly 
to  France.  France  !  "  he  whispered,  and  the 
longing,  thrilling  tone  made  a  tiny  sheet  of 
hope  spring  up  in  her  heart.  "  Oh,  I  know 
such  a  place  there — so  hidden — a  quiet  spot 
in  the  vineyard  country.  There  are  little 
farms  there,  so  out  of  the  way,  Lucy — little 
grey  houses,  with  such  flowers  straggling  all 
over  them  ...  with  such  high  walls  about 
them  .  .  .  such  high,  safe  walls,  my  darling  ! 
.  .  .  You  can  never  be  afraid  there." 

"Forgive  us — oh,  pity  us — leave  us  each 
other !"  she  prayed  passionately.  "  Almighty 
God,  grant  us  this  !    Save  us — oh,  save  us  !  " 

•^  >;<  ♦  ♦  A' 

Pierre's  dream  came  true.  Three  weeks 
later  they  said  good-bye  to  the  many  friends 
sorry  to  lose  them,  and  took  the  train  to 
Nuevitas.  Two  officers  who,  from  their  talk, 
they  discovered  were  going  as  far  as  Cardenas, 
sat  just  across  the  aisle  from  them.  They 
were  eating  pineapples  and  laughing.  One 
of  them  held  up  a  knife. 


'  I  couid  have  sliot  you  in  the  back  a  moment  since,'  I  said  to  him,  as  he  stood  sneering  before  me." 


"  This  belonged  to  Marsh,"  he  said,  and 
Lucy  grew  rigid  afc  the  name.  She  waited 
for  the  next  words,  and  she  could  feel  Pierre, 
beside  her,  waiting  too.  "  I  took  it  away 
from  him  one  day  when  he  was  drunk.  I 
always  felt  he'd  come  to  an  end  like  that. 
Spaniards,  the  lowest  of  them,  won't  stand 
insults.  Marsh  had  the  most  abusive  vocabu- 
lary, and  took  a  deh'ght  in  rubbing  it  into 
every  Spanish  mother's  son  of  them — telling 
them  how  they'd  been  licked." 

"  Oh,  yes,   it   must  have  been  the  work 


of     some     sneaking     Spaniard,"    said     the 
other. 

"  Positively,  for  Marsh  had  more  enemies 
among  them  than  any  other  man  in  the 
regiment.  They  don't  take  any  chances,  and 
that  hill  over  the  Yumuri  is  always  lonely. 
No  open  fight  for  them.  They  just  pick  you 
out  quietly  from  up  a  tree,  and — ping  ! — fill 
you  quietly  and  politely  with  lead."  There 
was  a  pause.  "  That's  the  fourth  soldier  in 
three  months  found  just  that  way — and  not 
a  hint  to  clear  up  the  mystery." 
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By    WILLIAM    T.    STEAD. 


HAT  would  be  an 
interesting  inquiry 
to  set  on  foot  wiiicli 
would  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  age  at 
which  well  -  known 
public  orators  first 
were  heard  to  speak 
in  public.  Most 
good  speakers 
began  early.  It  is 
the  best  way  to  acquire  self-possession,  the 
first  essential  to  effective  public  speech. 

In  the  year  1885,  I  was  suddenly  called 
upon  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  to  address 
great  audiences.  My  prosecution  was  pend- 
ing, and  my  lawyers  decided  that  no  one 
could  so  well  convince  the  public  of  the 
nature  of  my  motives  as  myself.  I  was, 
much  to  my  dismay,  summoned  to  address  a 
series  of  public  meetings  in  the  largest  towns 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  went  to  my  revered  old  friend,  Cardinal 
Manning,  and  asked  him  whether,  out  of  the 
rich  stores  of  his  immense  exi)erience,  he  had 
any  word  of  wisdom  to  give  me  that  would 
stand  me  in  good  stead  during  my  platform 
campaign.  The  Cardinal  replied  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  :  "  Yes,  I  have.  It  is 
this  :  Be  full  of  your  subject  and  forget 
yourself." 

It  is  a  saying  full  of  good  sense,  which 
may  be  commended  to  all  those  w^ho  are 
called  upon  to  address  their  fellow-men. 
Yet,  like  all  good  sayings,  it  needs  quahfica- 
tions.  "Be  full  of  your  subject,"  but  not 
too  full.  Some  speakers  are  so  full  of  their 
theme  that  they  are  like  an  inverted  bottle 
that  is  so  full  the  contents  can  hardly  come 
out. 

"  Forget  yourself,"  but  do  not  forget  to  be 
yourself.  For  all  effective  utterance  by  pen 
or  by  speech  is  self-expression,  and  self- 
suppression  is  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as 
self-assertion. 

The  most  effective  orator  I  have  ever  heard 
was  an  Italian  ex-friar,  an  old  Garibaldian, 
Signor  Gavazzi  by  name,  who  lectured  in 
England  when  I  was  in  my  teens.   Allowance 
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nuist  be  made  for  the  impressionable  character 
of  youth,  but  I  never  heard  or  saw  any  man 
with  such  a  mastery  over  his  audience  as 
Signor  Gavazzi. 

He  was  addressing  some  five  thousand 
men  and  women  of  the  hard-headed  North 
Country  type.  He  was  speaking  in  English, 
which  was  to  him  an  acquired  and  foreign 
language.  But  not  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
zenith  of  his  splendid  powers,  not  Mr.  Bright, 
nor  any  other  orator  of  platform  or  of  pulpit 
ever  left  on  my  mind  so  deep  an  impression 
as  to  the  magic,  wonder-working  capacity  of 
oratory. 

Gavazzi  played  on  his  hearers  as  if  they 
were  an  old  fiddle  in  the  grasp  of  Paganini. 
He  made  them  literally  laugh  and  cry  at 
will.  He  would  one  moment  hush  them  in 
spellbound  silence,  and  the  next,  by  a  word  or 
gesture,  he  would  explode  the  charged  mine 
of  their  enthusiasm  into  deafening  cheers. 
As  I  listened  to  him  I  first  understood  why 
Demosthenes  insisted  so  strenuously  on  action 
— action  in  delivery  as  the  first,  second,  and 
third  secret  of  successful  oratory. 

For  Gavazzi  did  not  merely  speak  with  his 
lips.  He  was  eloquent  to  his  finger-tips  and 
to  the  soles  of  his  sandalled  feet.  Possessed 
of  a  striking  physiognomy,  with  a  massive 
head  of  hair,  eyes  of  fire  and  a  singularly 
mobile  mouth,  he  had  every  physical  advan- 
tage to  support  his  penetrating  and  musical 
voice.  He  was  as  a  flame  of  fire  in  his  more 
passionate  moments,  while  his  quiet  humour 
played  like  summer  hghtning  over  his 
audience. 

Gavazzi  was  an  Italian  with  all  the  dra- 
matic genius  of  his  countrymen.  The  most 
eloquent  English  orators  have  nearly  ah  been 
Irishmen,  although  some  have  been  Scotch- 
men, of  whom  the  names  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  Lord  Eosebery  at  once 
recur.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
were  almost  the  only  purely  English  orators 
of  our  time.  Cobden  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
both  of  whom  were  effective  and  convincing 
speakers,  would  have  disclaimed  all  preten- 
sions to  oratory. 

Lord  Morley  is  an  effective  essayist  on  his 
feet.  "I  know  the  secret  of  how  to  be  a 
great  orator,"  said  a  saucy  girl  when  she 
returned   from   her    first    political    meeting 
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where  Mr.  Morley  had  been  speaking.  "  It 
is  quite  easy.  You  say  two  or  three 
sentences  very  slowly  and  then  wait  for  the 
applause." 

Pope  put  slowness  of  speech  as  the  first 
secret  of  oratorical  success,  but  Mr.  Haldane, 
the  most  eloquent  Scotchman  in  Parliament, 
speaks  with  the  rapidity  of  a  motor-car,  while 
panting  stenographers  toil  after  him  in  vain. 

The  Irish  are  much  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  English-speaking  nations.  Even  in 
America,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  is  of  Irish  descent. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  great  parlia- 
mentary orators  were  Irishmen.  Burke, 
Sheridan,  G rattan,  Curran,  and  Flood  were 
all  Irish.  In  the  nineteenth,  Plunkett,  Shiel, 
O'Connell,  Magee,  A.  M.  Sullivan, and  Sexton, 
all  stand  in  the  front  rank.  In  the  present 
Parliament,Mr.  Redmond,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
and  T.  M.  Healy  are  the  most  effective 
speakers. 

For  facility  of  expression,  grace  of  delivery, 
and  fervour  of  utterance,  I  never  heard  any 
onaequal,  much  less  excel,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan. 
But  the  Irish  speaker  whose  speeches  carried 
the  most  w^eight  was  not  an  orator  at  all. 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell  was  a  cold,  sternly 
restrained  speaker,  yet  his  simplest  word 
was  law. 

The  secret  of  the  Irish  pre-eminence  in 
oratory  is  often  attributed  to  their  tempera- 
ment. They  are  more  emotional  and  quick- 
witted and  more  responsive  than  the  slower- 
blooded  Sfixon.  Tliere  is  something  in  this, 
no  doubt,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  departments 
of  human  endeavour,  genius  largely  consists 
of  an  infinite  power  of  taking  pains. 

The  Irish  alone  of  the  nations  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  kept  up  the  practice 
of  after-dinner  speaking.  We  still  have 
formal  public  dinners  in  England  where  there 
is  speaking  and  to  spare.  But  in  private  it 
is  the  exception  to  find  any  speeches  delivered 
at  dinners  where  no  reporters  are  invited. 

This  is  quite  otherwise  in  Ireland.  I  well 
remember  my  surprise  to  discover,  on  my 
first  visit  to  the  country,  with  what  rigour 
the  custom  of  after-dinner  speaking  was  kept 
up  in  private. 

After  the  Plan  of  Campaign  had  been  pro- 
claimed at  Woodford  in  Gal  way,  in  188(1,  I 
was  a  guest  at  two  dinners.  One  was  of  a 
quasi-public  nature,  and  there  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  toast-list.  The  other  was  a 
small  dinner  at  the  parish  priest's.  I  think 
there  were  five  or  six  of  us  all  told,  but 
everyone  of  us  liad  to  propose  a  toast,  and 
everyone  had  to  respond.  JSTor  were  these 
speeches  mere  shuffling  apologies  for  articu- 


late utterance.  They  were  set  speeches,  as 
eloquent  and  as  carefully  finished  as  if  they 
had  been  prepared  for  a  public  function. 

This  constant  practice,  night  after  night, 
keeps  the  Irish  orator  in  trim.  He  is 
accustomed  to  speak  and  to  think  on  his 
legs.  Hence  when  he  crosses  the  Channel 
he  is  to  the  Saxon  what  the  highly  trained 
regular  soldier  is  to  the  raw  recruit. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  whom 
I  ever  heard  was  Joseph  Cowen,  the  friend 
of  Kossuth  and  of  Garibaldi,  the  Tribune  of 
the  North.  He  spoke  with  so  strong  a 
North  Country  dialect  that  when  he  first  rose 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Disraeli  is  said  to 
have  inquired  with  some  curiosity  :  "  In  what 
language  was  that  man  speaking  ?  " 

But  "his  native  wood  note  wild"  soon 
gained  recognition  as  the  voice  of  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  orators  of  his  time. 

Joseph  Cowen  was  a  speaker  full  of  passion 
and  of  power.  But  no  man  ever  prepared 
his  speeches  so  carefully.  He  not  only  wrote 
them  out,  revised  them  and  committed  them 
to  memory,  but  even  went  to  the  length 
of  rehearsing  them  to  a  reporter  before  he 
delivered  them. 

He  once  defined  his  theory  of  success  in 
public  speaking.  First  he  placed  knowledge, 
second  style,  and  third  delivery.  Of  these 
the  first  alone  is  indispensable.  You  can  do 
without  style  and  you  can  neglect  delivery, 
but  you  must  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  "  If  a  man  knows  the  facts  and  has 
the  art  of  telling  them  well,  he  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  key  to  oratorical  success." 

Cowen  loved  to  illuminate  his  orations  by 
purple  patches  which  severe  critics  would 
have  condemned.  He  knew,  no  one  better, 
how  to  let  himself  go. 

In  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  perora- 
tions he  compared  himself  to  Arnold  von 
Winckelried,  who  made  a  path  to  victory  by 
gathering  liis  foemen's  spears  into  his  breast. 
Coming  from  any  other  man,  the  simile  would 
have  seemed  bombastic  and  egotistic.  Such 
was  the  rush  and  the  glamour  of  Co  wen's 
rugged  eloquence  that  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  he  were  transfigured  for  the  moment  with 
the  likeness  of  the  Swiss  patriot-martyr. 

Mr.  Bright  by  common  consent  was  the 
greatest  orator  of  the  last  half -century, 
tlnlike  Joseph  Cowen,  he  cultivated  a  style 
of  severe  simplicity.  It  was  but  seldom, 
and  only  in  his  hotter  youth,  that  he  ventured, 
upon  the  daring  metaphors  which  kindled 
the  imagination  of  liis  hearers.  There  was 
only  one  such  flight,  for  instance,  as  that 
in  which  Mr.  Bright  stilled  the   House  of 
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Commons  by  declaring  ''  the  Angel  of  Death 
has  been  abroad  throughout  the  land.  You 
may  almost  hear  the  beating  of  his  wings." 

I  only  once  had  the  privilege  of  being 
with  Mr.  Bright  when  he  delivered  one  of 
his  great  speeches. 

It  was  in  1878,  when  the  friends  of  peace 
were  making  their  last  desperate  rally  against 
the  Russophobists  who,  under  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  leadership,  were  heading  straight  for 
war.  As  w^e  sat  at  tea  before  going  down 
to  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  I 
noticed  that  the  Great  Tribune  was  nervous 
and  ill  at  ease.  To  my  attempt  to  reassure 
him,  he  replied  gloomily  :  "  You  do  not 
remember,  as  I  do,  how  men  spat  in  my 
face  wlien  I  went  down  to  speak  in  Manchester 
against  the  Crimean  war." 

Fortunately  there  was  no  repetition  of  that 
brutality.  The  meeting  was  a  magnificent 
demonstration  against  war,  and  Mr.  Bright 
seldom  spoke  with  more  of  the  fervour  and 
the  inspiration  of  an  ancient  seer. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  better  remembered  because 
of  his  initial  failure  to  command  the  ear 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  than  by  any 
of  his  oratorical  successes.  His  epigrams 
are  smart,  but  hardly  oratorical.  When  he 
crossed  swords  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
last  great  tourney  over  the  Bulgarian  atro- 
cities, and  the  Berlin  Treaty,  the  vehemence 
of  his  invective  was  esteemed  mighty  clever 
by  his  party,  but  it  reads  somewhat  absurdly 
to-day.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  effect 
of  oratory  shall  ]>e  lasting,  in  order  to  be 
regarded  as  oratory.  A  great  orator,  like  a 
great  actor,  owes  his  greatness  to  a  quahty 
which  perishes  in  the  using. 

Among  the  great  mob  orators  or  dema- 
gogues of  our  time,  using  the  term  in  its 
best  sense,  the  first  place  belongs  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  much  more  than  a 
demagogue,  but  as  demagogue  he  was  easily 
first.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  our  greatest  livi i]g 
demagogue,  and  he  comes  nearer  the  accepted 
type  of  demagogue  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
w^as  always  too  much  of  a  revivalist  preacher 
anxious  to  save  the  souls  of  his  hearers. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  his  son  Winston 
are  both  typical  demagogues  who  rose  to  a 
high  position  in  the  State.  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
was  a  demagogue  of  another  sort.  Mor6 
democratic  in  his  fibre,  he  was  a  man  who 
lived  on  the  platform,  and  for  years  made  his 
living  in  the  lecture-room. 

The  most  eloquent  of  European  orators 
to-day  is  probably  Count  Apponyi,  the  Hun- 
garian Minister  of  Education,  whose  splendid 
speech   at   the    Inter  -  parliamentary   Union 


banquet  in  AYestmiiister  Hall  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it.  The  hand- 
some presence  of  tbe  speaker,  his  tall,  graceful 
figure,  his  earnest  delivery  and  pleasing  smile, 
all  enabled  him  to  achieve  supreme  success 
in  oratory,  which  has  been  defined  as  "  the 
art  of  clothing  thoughts  in  agreeable  forms 
so  as  to  produce  persuasion,  excite  feelings, 
and  communicate  pleasure."  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan,  whose  earnest  and 
eloquent  plea  for  peace,  based  upon  a  higher 
conception  of  the  value  of  a  single  life, 
enabled  the  representatives  of  a  score  of 
parliaments  to  understand  somewhat  of  the 
magnetism  which  has  so  often  enthralled 
American  audiences. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Seiior  Castelar  would 
have  carried  off  for  Spain  the  palm  of  supreme 
oratorical  genius.  In  France,  M.  Gambetta 
for  ten  years  reigned  supreme  by  virtue  of 
his  eloquence.  Kossuth  fifty  years  ago  made 
the  Crimean  war  inevitable  by  the  kindling 
fury  of  his  eloquent  denunciation  of  Russia. 

Few  things  impressed  me  more  during  a 
visit  to  Russia  than  to  discover  that  the 
Russians  were  much  more  eloquent  on  the 
public  platform  than  the  English. 

The  Russian  peasant  is  trained  to  public 
speech  in  the  Mir  or  Commune.  Some  of 
the  Russian  peasants  whom  I  heard  discourse 
left  far  behind  all  other  mortals  for  volubility 
and  loquacity.  The  Duma  has  produced 
many  eloquent  orators,  among  whom  M. 
Rodicheff  of  Twer  is  probably  the  most  fiery 
and  rhetorical.  The  average  level  of  speaking 
in  Russia  seemed  to  me  distinctly  higher  than 
the  standard  that  prevails  in  my  own  country. 

The  faculty  of  effective  public  speech  is 
not  always  combined  with  great  oratorical 
capacity.  The  most  forcible  speaker  of  our 
time  was  probably  Prince  Bismarck.  But  he 
was  as  little  of  an  orator  as  Oliver  Cromwell, 
whose  speeches  also  made  an  abiding  mark 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Prince  von 
Billow,  on  the  other  hand,  is  probably  the 
most  eloquent  and  effective  public  speaker 
in  Europe. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  ready  speaker, 
butfeww^ould  lia\'e  claimed  him  as  an  orator, 
were  it  not  for  his  Gettysburg  oration,  which 
is  probably  the  one  classic  piece  of  spoken 
English  that  will  survive  to  represent  the 
oratorical  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  a  master  of  the  spoken  word  for  the 
persuading  of  men,  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  first 
among  his  contemporaries.  There  w^as  in 
him  a  potent  magnetic  power  by  which  he 
mesmerised  those  upon  whom  he  turned  his 
eagle  eye.     His  marvellous  voice   was   like 
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an  organ  on  which  he  played  at  will,  and 
thousands  throbbed  responsive  to  its  faintest 
note.  No  sentence  was  too  long  or  too  in- 
volved not  to  seem  lucid  and  clear  as  it  fell 
from  his  lips.  His  stately  form,  his  dignified 
gesture, and, above  all,  the  consuming  earnest- 
n3ss  with  which  he  spoke,  made  him  the 
undisputed  masfcer  of  the  multitude. 

He  was  a  great  debater,  although  some- 
what too  much  given  to  dialectics  and  hair- 
splitting, but  as  a  demagogue  or  platform 
orator  he  was  unequalled.  Never  can  I 
forget  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  him.  It 
was  on  Blackheath  Common  in  the  early 
autumn  of  1876.  He  had  summoned  his 
constituents  to  listen  to  his  impeachment 
of  the  Sultan  for  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
in  Bulgaria.  It  was  a  wet  day,  but  the 
people  came  in  their  thousands,  and  were 
rewarded  by  one  of  the  most  overwhelming 
indictments  of  tyranny  that  ever  fell  from 
human  lips. 

But  I  must  draw  to  a  close  this  discursive 
gossip  about  the   art  of   speaking  and   the 


great  speakers  whom  I  have  heard,  with 
one  or  two  practical  words  of  advice  based 
upon  considerable  experience  as  a  speaker, 
aud  still  more  as  a  hstener  : — 

1.  Never  speak  without  having  something 
to  say. 

2.  Always  sit  down  when  you  have  said  it. 

3.  Remember,  speech  is  dumb  show  when 
it  is  not  audible. 

4.  Think  definitely,  pronounce  clearly, 
stand  naturally,  and  do  not  speak  too  fast. 

5.  Welcome  articulate  interruption,  no 
matter  how  hostile. 

6.  Two  things  should  never  be  lost — your 
temper  and  the  thread  of  your  discourse. 

7.  Remember  that  the  eyes  are  as  eloquent 
as  the  tongue. 

8.  Never  hesitate  to  let  yourself  go,  at 
the  right  time. 

9.  Never  read  your  speech,  but  always 
have  the  heads  of  your  discourse  handy. 

10.  And  never  forget  the  CardinaUs  say- 
ing :  "  Be  full  of  your  subject  and  forget 
yourself." 


SNOW-CLOUDS. 


r\  BITTER  winds  that  bring  the  snow 

^    From  frozen  steppe,  from  berg  and  floe, 

A  dreary  song  you  mutter, 

While  dead  leaves  flit  and  flutter 
Alone  by  the  rain-wells  green-rippled  in  the  wood. 

Across  the  hills,  adown  the  dales 

The  grey  shades  slide,  the  daylight  fails; 

But  cloud=ships  swiftly  driven 

Thro'  ice -blue  seas  of  heaven, 
With  rose»tilted  topsails,  steer  onward  o'er  the  wood. 

White  ships  fast  fleeting  thro'  the  night  I 
Bright  keels  aslant  to  the  shifting  light  I 

What  tidings  do  you  carry, 

Awhile  the  cold  winds  tarry, 
To  moan  by  the  dead  leaves  red-drifted  in  the  wood? 

Till  floating  dim  thro'  twilit  skies, 
While  dusk  waves  round  you  fall  and  rise, 

Each  great  rose-golden  Argo 

Unloads  her  fleecy  cargo 
At  dark,  when  the  wind's  song  drops  silent  in  the  wood ! 


ALICE    E.    QILLINGTON. 
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By    FKANCES    EIVERS. 


HE  year  in  England 
was  in  its  glorious 
youth,  and  the  face 
of  Nature,  there,  a 
study  in  tender 
greens,  but  in 
Monte  C  arlo 
mellowness  rather 
than  promise  lay 
over  the  scene. 
From  the  distant 
Kursaal  came  faint  sounds  of  a  string  band, 
and  little  Marjorie,  who  sat  huddled  together, 
looking  very  small,  frail  and  delicate — 
curiously  so,  in  contrast  to  the  sturdy 
little  boy,  a  year  her  junior,  who  topped 
her  by  half-a-head  in  height  —  clasping 
her  small  hands  close  together  round  her 
knees,  commenced  to  rock  herself  gently, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  China  Mandarin 
figure,  to  and  fro,  to  its  strains.  Backwards 
and  forwards  she  rocked,  lifting  at  each 
backward  movement  her  daintily  shod  feet 
off  the  ground.  Her  face,  set,  as  it  was,  in 
the  shadow  of  her  rich,  brown  hair,  showed 
wan  and  frail  in  the  afternoon  light.  It 
was  a  face  that  few  would  call  beautiful,  but 
one  which  those  who  did  so  call  it  thought 
beyond  the  beauty  of  any  that  they  had  ever 
seen.  Looking  at  it  critically,  they  saw  that 
through  it  there  shone  those  subtle  forces 
of  Nature  by  means  of  which  mere  earthly 
beauty  is  constituted  spiritual.  It  had  mucli 
sweetness  in  its  expression,  and  lier  eyes, 
large  and  wistful  and  witli  the  impress  of 
exile  and  a  great  solitude,  looked  as  though 
they  could  see  through  and  beyond  that 
upon  which  tlicy  actually  gazed. 

So  ethereal  was  she  in  appearance  that, 
watching  her,  it  was  almost  possible  to  fancy 
one  could  see  her  spirit  detach  itself  from 
her  body  and  float  abroad,  bent  on  winning 
for  itself  a  new  kiugdom  of  feeling  and 
sensation.  She  lived  indeed  not  a  mere 
outward  life  like  that  lived  by  ordinary 
children,  but  one  full  of  inward  experiences, 
imagined  sorrows,  consolations  and  pleasures. 
Such  was  little  Marjorie,  who  sat,  in 
company  with  her  new  playfellow,  Gerald, 
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under  the  verandah  of  Monte  Carlo's  chief 
hotel,  from  the  windows  of  which,  according 
to  the  guide-books,  there  was  to  be  seen  an 
unexampled  view  of  the  village  of  Condamine 
and  the  Maritime  Alps. 

So  did  the  literal  Olympians,  who  loved  to 
place  definite  names  on  indefinite  things, 
call  that  distance  of  blue  magic,  which  little 
Marjorie  knew  to  be  the  "  Lived- Happy-Ever- 
After-Country,"  into  which  her  friends,  the 
princes  and  prince::ses,  disappeared  when  the 
chronicles  of  their  lives  here  were  ended. 

The  unconscious  discipline  which  lies  on 
the  thoughts  of  children  brought  up  under 
strict  regime  being  in  her  case  relaxed,  she 
would  often  rest  her  chin  within  the  palms 
of  her  hands  and,  with  her  elbows  on  her 
knees,  sit,  for  long  spells  at  a  time,  listening 
to  the  tinkle  of  far  distant  bells  which,  other 
Olympians  would  tell  her,  were  tied  upon  the 
necks  of  wandering  ewes — a  story  she  never 
believed.  For  her  knowledge  was  of  the  truer 
order,  she  having  indeed  but  recently  sailed 
into  the  world  upon  trailing  clouds  of  glory  ; 
therefore,  how  could  this  be  otherwise  ? 
She  recognised  them  as  the  wedding  peal 
of  Bulbul,  that  queen  of  laughing  lips  and 
beautiful  glad  eyes.  Sometimes,  by  looking 
hard  into  the  blue  space,  her  usual  sense  of 
vision  would  disappear,  the  earth  with  its 
prosaic  inliabitants  would  vanish,  and  she 
would  see  plainly  into  the  gardens  of  eternal 
spring,  into  that  land  where  the  knowledge 
of  children  unites  what  the  ignorance  of 
men  has  divided  and  where  is  re-illumined 
that  which  has  been  made  dull. 

Vague  and  wayward  little  Marjorie's  am- 
biguous visions  often  were ;  visions  that  would 
come,  then  shift  and  mix  and  define  them- 
selves and  again  fade,  then'  prevailing  tone, 
one  of  meditating  sadness,  being  as  beautiful 
as  is  some  rich  old  embroidery.  Occasionally, 
however,  to  her  wonder-seeing  eyes,  there 
would  appear  forms  and  colours  and  quaint 
conceits  of  an  incisive,  peculiar,  and  definite 
reality,  flowery  webs  of  ima^^ery,  places  of 
unlimited  space  where  were  innumerable 
suns,  in  the  beams  of  which  would  float  this 
earth  as  but  a  mote.  Then  would  she, 
watching  alone  with  enigmatic  eyes,  see  dells 
of  pearls,  rocks  of  rubies,  seas  of  sapphire, 
and   fields   of   emeralds  studded  with   opal 
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blooms,  and  planted  with  many  strange  trees, 
bearing  curious  and  unknown  flowers  and 
fruits.  And  then,  when  this  was  the  case, 
would  she  ecstatically,  almost  passionately, 
throw  herself  into  this  dream  life.  Here 
would  she  chase  silver  sails  that  fly  untiringly, 
or  join  the  centaurs,  those  "  bright  small 
creatures  of  the  woodland  with  arch  baby 
faces  and  mignon  form,"  in  their  wild  careers, 
and  even,  on  occasion,  draw  for  them  their 
bows  ;  there  W'Ould  she  greet  Augustus  of  the 
meagre  appetite,  grown  once  more  robust, 
and  laughing  with  him  for  a  little  while, 
would  slide  with  him  athwart  a  sunbeam  ; 
or,  with  much  inward  tremor,  she  would 
watch  the  dragon,  vibrating  with  wrath, 
swing  its  scaly  tail  to  the  great  goading  of 
St.  George  ;  or,  anon,  join  hands  with  the 
children  of  Herder,  Grimm,  and  Goethe, 
whose  pedigree  spreads  back  in  past  ages 
over  the  people  of  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  England — 
or,  rather,  Scotland — and  narrows  behind 
those  branches  to  an  origin  of  unknown  and 
mysterious  antiquity,  and  sport  with  them. 
Or,  again,  would  she  whistle  to  the  birds 
as  they 

....  came  out  of  a  bush 
On  water  for  to  dine, 

birds  which  had  gold  dust  sprinkled  freely 
on  their  wings,  popinjays  which  "up  and 
spake  "  of  the  most  surprising  things  ;  and  on 
occasion  would  she  ride  horses,  which  champed 
diamond  bits,  and  were 

Silver  shod  before, 

And  golden  shod  l)ehind.   .  .  . 

The  world  of  so-called  natural  things, 
which  had,  for  Marjorie,  scarce  any  tangible 
existence,  and  was  indeed  no  more  than  an 
elementary  shadow  of  that  creation  of  her 
own  with  which  she  concerned  herself  almost 
exclusively,  had  to-day,  however,  assumed 
more  real  proportions,  and  it  was  her  magic 
country  and  its  magic  inhabitants  wdiich  had 
faded  into  something  no  more  than  shadow, 
as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  Gerald  and  talked  of 
mundane  things.  She  sighed,  however,  with 
a  recognition  and  therefore  acceptance  of  the 
inscrutable  general  upside-downness  of  grown- 
up life  ;  sighed,  too,  because  she  was  tired, 
being  a  little  maid  who  would  have  benefited 
by  the  simple  homeliness  of  English  country 
life  rather  than  by  the  hot-house  atmo- 
sphere of  fashionable  Southern  French 
resorts.  Here  was  a  system  of  upbringing 
which  sacrificed  much  of  both  mental  and 
physical  health  ;  and  Marjorie  sighed  because 
the  heavens,  swept  clear  of  all  cloud-veiling, 


seemed,  in  their  vivid   blue,  to  scintillate, 
blink,  throb,  pulse,  and  pant  with  heat. 

"  If  this  were  my  hotel,  I  should  have 
lemonade  about,"  Gerald,  in  a  shrill  treble, 
let  fall  this  apparently  accidental  remark, 
which  fell  as  flat  as  is  the  home-brew^ed 
simple  to  which  he  no  doubt  alluded. 

He  glanced  round  at  the  palatial  pile  of 
buildings.  Despicable  as  his  words  seemed 
to  reveal  its  methods  of  conduct,  he  was 
anxious,  presumably,  to  give  it  a  perfectly 
fair  chance,  for  he  examined  it,  window  by 
window,  point  by  point,  cahnly,  critically, 
dispassionately.  He  discovered,  apparently, 
no  good  in  it,  although  it  was  very  sumptuous 
and  beautiful,  just  as  an  hotel  ought  to  be. 
Weighed  in  the  balance  with  his  own  home, 
it  was,  howe\'er,  to  him  a  hopeless  imposition, 
a  sorry  sight.  "  I'm  going  home,  day  after 
a-morrow,"  he  announced,  adding  :  *'  When 
do  you  go  ?  " 

"  Me  \  Oh,  I  have  no  home  'cept  heaven 
and  the  hotels."  Marjorie's  hopelessness  of 
tone  revealed  her  a  very  Ishmael ;  and  so  it 
sounded  to  the  man  who,  sauntering  out 
through  the  French  windows  of  the  smoking- 
room,  took  up  his  position  behind  his  wife's 
chair,  within  earshot  of  the  children,  and 
leant  his  folded  arms  upon  its  high,  cane- 
sloping  back. 

He  knew%  after  he  had  been  there  a  little 
while,  that  that  whicli  he  had  come  out  to 
say  must  already,  before  his  advent,  have 
been  in  the  air,  and  he  further  realised,  and 
this  he  did  fortunately  at  once,  that,  the 
base  of  the  argument  being  determined,  it 
really  was  immaterial  whose  tongue  should 
build  the  superstructure. 

Little  Marjorie's  handling  of  her  mother's 
unconscious  selfishness  was  truly  admirable. 
Idea  for  idea,  his  own  thoughts  were  taken 
and  twisted,  each  to  effective  use.  It  was 
impossible  to  think  that  the  child  herself — 
he  argued  as  he  was  sure  his  wife  would 
argue — was  primed  with  ulterior  motives. 
She  wanted,  did  little  Marjorie,  as  it  appeared, 
exactly  the  same  thing  that  her  big  father 
wanted  ;  only  she  wanted  it,  if  possible,  with 
more  vital  longing  ;  and  she  suffered,  as  he  too 
suffered,  from  that  mysterious  illness  called 
nostalgia,  an  illness  which  thrills  and  tugs  at 
every  string  with  which  our  hearts  are  strung. 

A  fresh  Devonshire  wind  arose  in  the 
memory  of  Marjorie's  father  and  whipped  up 
half  -  forgotten  scents  and  sounds,  homely, 
evening,  meadow,  moist  earth-smells.  The 
songs  of  birds,  scents  and  sounds  w^hich, 
all  day  long,  had  slipped  round  corners  to  be 
off  and  aw^ay  ahead  of  actual  capture,  were 
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now  within  ken  of  his  nostrils  and  his  ears  ; 
and  tlie  au*  seemed  actually  to  pulsate  with 
the  echoes  of  the  word  "hoaie."  As  he 
repeated  it  under  his  breath  it  w^as  as  though 
it  were  the  beat  of  the  pulse  of  conscience. 

He  had,  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  a  letter 
upon  wiiich  he  had  thought  to  have  to  rely 
for  argument,  and  had  imagined  himself 
pointing  out  the  humorous,  shrewd,  caustic 
remarks,  w-rit  between  tlie  lines  of  this 
business  couununication  froui  his  agent,  a 
man  too  well  aware  of  his  own  subordinate 
position  to  say  openly  :  "  Come  back  and  see 
things  for  yourself,  instead  of  draining  its 
revenue  from  the  place,"  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, said,  again  and  again  by  innuendo  :  "  If 
you  don't  come  back  soon,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that,  when  you  do  appear,  it  will  be  to  find 
but  the  shadow  of  a  once  line  property."  The 
letter  w^is  useless  now,  since  little  Marjorie 
had  reached  the  heart  of  things  all  by 
herself,  no  one,  not  even  her  father,  having 
helped  her  to  it. 

The  man  shifted  his  position  and  sat  upon 
the  arm  of  the  chair  and  let  his  eyes  rest 
upon  his  wife's  face.  Slie  was  tall  and  slender, 
wuth  dark  eyes,  a  delicate  profile,  and  a 
mouth  that  hinted  at  a  degree  of  selfishness 
in  her  character  without  prochiiming  it.  She 
had  about  her  that  air  of  fashion  that  not 
eveu  a  Worth  can  confer  unless  he  is 
abetted  by  Nature  ;  and,  lastly,  she  had  a 
voice  which  made  whatever  she  said  sound 
as  music  to  lier  husband's  ears.  He  admired 
and  loved  her  witli  as  much  ardour,  after 
eight  long  years  of  inatrimony,  as  at  first. 
She  was  his  standard  of  beauty  still,  and  it 
is  certain  that,  had  she  asked  for  the  moon, 
he  would  at  once  have  set  about  the  task  of 
securing  at  least  a  lantern  for  her. 

So  perfectly  had  Philip  Carnaby  carried 
out  his  VOW'S  of  making  her  happy,  that  she 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  moved 
to  express  to  him  her  recognition  of  his 
success  ;  the  idea  that,  by  indulgence  of  her 
whims,  he  was  perhaps  sacrificing  the  well- 
being  of  another  who  had  upon  him  equal 
claim  never,  apparently,  having  struck 
her. 

Hitherto  herself,  her  pleasures,  her  enjoy- 
ments, so  apart  from,  and  yet,  as  each 
occurred,  each  forming  part  of  the  lives  of 
husband  and  child,  these  things  had,  hitherto, 
sufficed  her.  But  now,  in  addition,  it  appeared, 
there  were  other  calls  to  the  sound  of  which 
her  ears  should  have  been  open  sooner.  Her 
knowledge  of  obligations  was  far  from  pro- 
found, but  in  their  shallows,  as  plumbed  by 
the  words  dropped  into  them  by  the  child, 


she  heard  reverberations  of  the  word  "  duty." 
xls  the  conversation  between  the  children 
progressed,  Phihp  Carnaby  found  himself  full 
of  sympathy  for  his  wife  ;  for  he  saw  that  she 
w-as  thinking  at  this  moment,  if  never  before, 
of  the  happiness  of  someone  other  than 
herself. 

Little  Marjorie's  words,  "  I  have  no  home 
'cept  heaven  and  the  hotels,"  fitted  in  so 
admirably  with  the  idea  with  which  Philip 
had  come  out  from  the  hotel  to  develop, 
that  in  themselves  they  appeared  to  eluci- 
date his  own  sentiments.  Perhaps  his 
wife  grasped  the  connection  of  ideas  wdiich 
lield  the  thoughts  of  both  her  husband  and 
her  child,  for  she  shifted  uneasily  in  her 
chair  and,  with  the  movement,  a  vision  of 
new  Parisian  frocks  scattered  into  nothing- 
ness before  her  mental  sight. 

*'  No  home  ! "  Gerald  protested,  his  eyes 
and  voice  indicative  of  great  surprise. 

"None."  Marjorie  uncurled  herself  and 
swung  a  black  silk-stockinged  leg  non- 
chalantly. 

Gerald  laughed  a  laugh  which  gurgled 
and  spouted  from  his  lips,  ebbing  away, 
flagging  and  springing  np  anew,  much  as 
does  the  flow  of  an  ill-regulated  fountain. 

''  You  funny  little  girl,"  he  said,  at  last, 
in  a  patronising  tone  ;  for  the  sense  of  the 
superiority  of  circumstance  was  gratifying  to 
his  self-importance.  Then  he  added  briskly 
and  definitely,  in  a  tone  that  recorded  a  fact 
rather  than  opened  a  door  to  its  discussion  : 
"  You  must  have  a  home  somewhere  ;  all 
children  has  homes." 

Marjorie  shook  her  head.  Gerald  looked  at 
her  with  a  great  tolerance,  though  he  swayed 
to  and  fro  w-ith  rather  impish  merriment. 

"  Then  where  will  you  go  when  you  leave 
this  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  eyed  him  as  if  she  were  counting 
up  the  months  that  must  elapse  before  he 
would  reach  the  point,  to  which  she  had  long 
ago  attained,  w^hen  he  might  be  supposed  to 
have  acquired  intelligence. 

"I  shall  go  to  another  hotel,"  she 
announced. 

"  A  nice  one^ — where  they  have  lemonade 
about  ? " 

Again  she  shook  her  head.  She  had  the 
distrust  of  the  of  ten  disappointed  for  change. 
She  knew^  so  many  hotels,  but  she  had  had, 
on  no  occasion,  any  reason  to  make  her 
hopeful  that  a  new  one  would  cause  her  to 
alter  the  opinion  which  she  had  already 
formed  of  them  collectively. 

"  And  won't  you  have  a  nursery  ?  " 

"No."    -.       ' 


*'To  follow  with 
mental  sight  the 
procession  of  small 
animate  and  inani- 
mate things." 


"  And  no  cupboard  for  tojs  ?  " 
"  No." 

"  Not   so   big  ? "     Wide   expanded    arms 
measured  space. 

Maijorie  negatived  the  idea  with  a  look. 
"  Nor  so  ranch  ? ''     The  arms  contracted 


till  the  space  between  the  hands  was  of 
Lilliputian  proportions. 

"No,'' 

''Don't  jou  ever  run  about  and  cry 
'  Whoop  ! '  to  an yhod  J  ?  " 

Marjorie's  answer  to  this  inquiry  shaped 
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itself  into  the  counter  one — "And  what  is 
the  good  of  crying  'Whoop'?"  which  Gerald, 
in  his  turn,  ignored. 

''And  don't  you  never  root  up  things  in 
the  garden  ?  "  he  inquired. 

To  this  Marjorie  might  have  been  forced 
to  reply  in  the  negative,  but  that  she  had 
an  inspiration  which  rallied  her  from  abase- 
ment. 

"  Daddy  has  a  home,  a  ripping  home  ; 
he  has  had  it  always,  even  when  he  was  a 
little  boy.  He  had  a  nursery  with  a  big 
guard  in  front  of  the  fire,  which  used  to  put 
criss-cross  on  the  ceiling  when  he  went  to 
sleep,  and " 

Gerald  interrupted  ;  he  deferred,  yet  he 
discriminated  : 

"  He  didn't  go  to  sleep  in  the  day-nursery, 
you  silly  little  girl." 

Marjorie  chuckled  softly  to  herself.  No 
senseless  grown-up  sound  Avas  in  her  laugh, 
but,  slipping  the  husk  of  vulgarity,  her  tone 
showed  the  very  centre  core  of  child-like 
merriment  itself. 

"  He  had  two  nurseries  and  two  guards, 
and  it  was  the  night-nursery  he  went  to 
sleep  in." 

"  And  did  he  have  a  toy-cupboard  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  had  two  toy-cupboards,"  said 
Marjorie,  not  to  be  outdone. 

"  And  a  rocking-horse  ?  " 

"  A  real  pony  :  a  rippin'  pony  that  ate 
sugar  out  of  his  hand,  and  a  peacock  on  the 
lawn  that  used  to  sweep  up  the  leaves  with 
his  tail  'stead  of  a  gardener." 

Gerald  snorted  with  contempt. 

"Then  why,  if  your  daddy  has  these 
things,  haven't  you  any  toys  here  ?  " 

Marjorie's  boastful  accents  faded. 

"  Becos,"  she  said,  "  all  my  things  have 
to  be  packed  up  into  boxes  very  often,  so  I 
can  only  have  small,  weeny,  things  like  a 
doll  or  a  canary." 

"  But  you  haven't  no  canary,"  Gerald 
insisted. 

"  Not  now,"  and  the  children  sat  in  silence 
for  a  little,  each  seeming  to  follow  with 
mental  sight  the  procession  of  small  animate 
and  inanimate  things  that  had,  in  the  limited 
space  of  their  several  existences,  rushed  ahead 
to  extinction.  Quite  a  number  of  dormice 
headed  in  Marjorie's  memory  this  march 
past.  Three  bullfinches,  each  obsequious, 
rose-coloured  in  waistcoat  and  undertoned 
in  voice,  had  been  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
dolls  and  canaries,  the  last  of  wdiich  had, 
under  a  lilac  tree,  found  a  resting-place  only 


yesterday,   an    interment   in   which    Gerald 
had  taken  both  an  active  and  keen  interest. 

Marjorie's  lips  quivered.  "  I  planted  a 
canary  seed  this  morning,"  she  announced  ; 
"  but  as  we  are  going  on  soon,  I  am  'fraid 
it  won't  have  grown  into  even  a  little  canary 
before  we  start." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Gerald  consolingly, 
"  you've  got  your  white  mice." 
,  "Yes,"  said  Marjorie  ;  "and  as  I  have  a 
prayer  for  them,  in  my  '  meek  and  mild,'  and 
say  '  Pity  mice  implicitly,'  I  hope,  perhaps, 
that  they  may  not  die  so  very  quick." 

"  But  won't  yoLi  never  go  home  to  your 
daddy's  home?"  asked  Gerald,  abandoning 
consolation  and  with  heartless  cruelty  under- 
scoring tlie  "  never "  by  placing  upon  it, 
paradoxically,  enormous  emphasis — "  not 
never ;  not  even  for  Christmas  ?  " 

The  eyes  of  Marjoiie  swam  in  tears  ;  it 
appeared  to  her  at  the  moment  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  to  sink  lower  in  Gerald's 
estimation.  She  had  in  revelation  reached 
a  point  where  each  confession  seemed  to 
compel  another,  much  as  each  wave  in  the 
sea  is  pushed  forward  by  yet  another  behind. 

There  was  in  her  voice  some  intenser 
sentiment  than  the  theme  itself  allowed  as 
she  said — 

"  Mother  says  that  one  of  the  good  things 
of  being  here  is  that  we  get  rid  of  Christmas." 

The  long  afternoon  had  crept  towards  its 
end  ;  the  shadows  of  the  cypress  trees,  which, 
when  Philip  Carnaby  had  first  noticed  them, 
held  only  the  lower  lawns  within  their  grasp, 
were  now  laying  cool  arcades  of  sombre  tone 
upon  the  terrace  itself. 

Perhaps  it  occurred  to  him,  and  to  his 
wife  too  at  the  same  moment,  for  how  very 
much  in  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  their 
lives  little  Marjorie  really  stood  ;  if  so,  the 
thought  moved  both  strangely,  for  they  smiled 
at  one  another  with  absolute  comprehension 
of  what  the  smile  of  each  meant.  Hers 
said  :  "  It's  a  wonderful  experience  to  see 
oneself  as  others  see  one."  And  his  answered  : 
"That's  what  I  wanted  you  to  feel." 
Providence  was  favouring  him  ;  he  stood 
quite  still,  taking  his  obvious  chance.  He 
asked,  in  his  usual  debonair  tone  :  "  Well, 
May,  Where's  our  next  move  ?  " 

A  mist,  purely  local,  which  had  risen 
before  the  woman's  eyes,  cleared  away,  as 
she  replied — 

"  Home,  Phil,  I  think.  If  the  house  can 
be  got  ready,  we  might  as  well  make  a  move 
there  at  once." 


IN    THE    UNKNOWN    DARK. 


By    CHARLES    G.    D.    ROBERTS. 


IS  long,  awkward 
legs  trembling  with 
excitement,  his 
long  ears  pointing 
stiffly  forward,  his 
distended  nostrils 
sniffing  and  snort- 
ing, he  stared 
anxiously  this  way 
and  that  from 
the  swirling, 
treacherous  current  to  the  silent  man  poling 
the  scow. 

The  river,  at  tliis  point  nearly  half  a  mile 
wide,  daunted  him  now^  that  he  saw  it  at 
such  close  quarter's,  though  all  summer 
he  had  been  viewiug  it  with  equanimity 
from  the  shore.  A  few  hundred  yards  above 
the  comparatively  quiet  course  of  the  ferry 
lie  saw  a  long  line  of  Avhite,  leaping  waves, 
stretching  from  bank  to  bank  with  menacing 
roar,  and  seeming  as  it  were  about  to  rush 
down  upon  the  slow  ferry  and  overwhelm  it. 
When  he  looked  towards  the  other  side  of 
the  scow,  the  prospect  was  equally  threaten- 
ing. The  roar  from  below  was  worse  than 
the  roar  from  above,  and  the  whole  river, 
just  here  so  radiant  with  the  sunset  glow, 
grew  black  with  gloom  and  white  with  fury 
as  it  plunged  through  a  rocky  chasm  strewn 
with  ledges.  The  only  thing  that  comforted 
him  at  all,  and  kept  his  fears  within  bounds, 
was  the  patient,  sturdy  figure  of  the  man 
poling  the  scow  steadily  towards  shore. 

This  nervous  passenger  on  the  primitive 
backwoods  ferry  was  a  colt  about  eight 
months  old,  whose  mother  had  died  the 
previous  day.  His  owner,  a  busy  lumber- 
man, was  now  sending  him  across  the  river 
to  a  neiglibour's  farm  to  be  taken  care  of, 
because  he  was  of  good  "  Morgan  "  strain. 

The  ferryman  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
hitch  the  end  of  his  halter-rope  to  a  thwart 
amidships,  lest  he  should  get  wild  and  jump 
overboard  ;  but  the  colt,  though  his  dark' 
brown  coat  was  still  woolly  witli  the  rough- 
ness of  babyhood,  had  too  much  breadth 
between  the  eyes  to  be  guilty  of  any  such 
foolishness.     He  felt  frightened  and  strange 
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and  very  lonely  ;  but  he  knew  it  was  his 
business  just  to  trust  the  man  and  keep  still. 

When  the  animal  trusts  the  man,  he 
generally  comes  out  all  right ;  but  once 
in  a  long  while  Fate  interferes  capriciously, 
and  the  utterly  unexpected  happens.  Hun- 
dreds of  times,  and  with  never  a  mishap,  the 
ferryman  had  poled  his  clumsy  scow  across 
the  dangerous  passage  between  the  rapids — 
the  only  possible  crossing-place  for  miles  in 
either  direction.  But  this  evening,  when 
the  scow  was  just  about  mid-channel,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  the  tough  and 
well-tried  pole  of  white  spruce  snapped.  It 
l)roke  short  off  in  the  middle  of  a  mighty 
thrust.  And  overboard,  head  first,  went  the 
ferryman . 

As  the  man  fell,  his  foot  caught  in  the 
hook  of  a  heavy  chain  used  for  securing 
hay-carts  and  such  vehicles  on  the  scow  ; 
and  as  the  clumsy  craft  swung  free  in  the 
current  the  man  was  dragged  beneath  it. 
He  would  have  been  drowned  in  a  few 
seconds,  in  such  water  ;  but  at  last, '  in  the 
twisting,  the  captive  foot  fell  clear.  The 
man  came  to  the  surface  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  scow,  made  one  despairing  but 
successful  clutch,  got  hold  of  the  edge,  and 
with  his  last  strength  drew  himself  aboard, 
all  but  suffocated,  and  with  a  broken  ankle. 

Tricked  by  years  of  security,  he  had  left 
his  spare  pole  on  the  shore.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  let  the  scoav 
drift,  and  pray  that  by  some  succession  of 
miracles  she  might  survive  nine  miles  of 
ra})ids  and  gain  the  placid  reaches  below. 

As  the  man,  white  and  sullen,  crouched 
on  the  bottom  of  the  scow  and  held  his. 
ankle,  the  colt  eyed  him  wonderingly.  Then 
he  eyed  tlie  ri^^er  very  anxiously,  and 
presently  braced  his  legs  wide  apart  as  tlie 
scow  ga\'e  a  strange,  disconcerting  lurch. 
The  roar  was  growing  swiftly  louder,  and 
those  fierce,  white  waves  appeared  to  be 
rushing  right  up  the  middle  of  the  river  to 
meet  the  scow. 

Daunted  at  the  sight,  he  crowded  as  close 
as  he  could  to  the  ferryman,  and  nosed  him 
as  if  to  call  liis  attention  to  the  peril. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  scow  was  in  the 
rapids.  But  the  current  had  carried  her 
well  inshore,  where  there  chanced  to  be,  for 
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several  miles,  a  comparatively  free  channel, 
few  rocks,  and  no  disastrous  ledges.  She 
swnng  and  wallowed  sickeningly,  bumped  so 
violently  that  once  the  colt's  knees  gave 
way  beneath  him,  and  twice  he  was  all  but 
hurled  overboard  ;  and  she  took  in  great, 
sloshing  crests  of  waves  till  she  was  half  full 
of  water.  But  she  was  not  built  to  sink, 
and  her  ribs  were  sound  ;  and  for  miles  she 
pounded  her  terrible  way  in  safety  through 
the  bewildering  tumult. 

At  last  a  long,  jutting  promontory  of  rock 
started  the  current  on  a  new^  slant,  and  she 
was  swept  staggering  across  to  the  other 
shore.  Here,  for  nearly  two  miles,  she 
slipped  with  astonishing  good  luck  down  a 
narrow,  sluicelike  lane  of  almost  smooth 
water. 

As  if  to  compensate  for  this  fortune,  how- 
ever, she  was  suddenly  caught  by  a  violent 
cross-current,  snatched  out  of  the  clearway, 
and  swept  heavily  over  a  ledge.  At  the  foot 
of  this  ledge  she  was  fairly  smothered  for 
some  seconds.  The  man  clung  obstinately 
to  the  gunwales,  and  the  colt,  by  sheer  good 
luck,  fell  in  the  scow  instead  of  over  the  side. 

By  the  time  he  had  struggled  to  his  feet 
again,  the  scow  had  riglited  herself  and 
darted  into  a  wild  chaos  of  rocks  and  sluices 
close  by  the  shore.  Here  she  caught  on  a 
boulder,  tipped  up  till  she  was  nearly  on  her 
gunwale,  and  pitched  the  little  animal  clear 
overboard. 

As  the  clumsy  craft  swung  loose  the  very 
next  instant,  the  colt  was  dragged  along  in 
her  wake,  and  would  have  ended  his  adven- 
tures then  and  there  but  for  the  readiness  of 
the  man.  Forgetting  for  an  instant  liis  own 
terrible  plight,  he  drew  his  knife  and  slashed 
the  rope.  Thus  releaned,  the  colt  got  his 
head  above  water  and  made  a  valiant  straggle 
towards  the  shore,  which  was  now  not  five 
yards  away. 

All  that  he  could  do  in  the  grip  of  that 
mad  flood  was,  needless  to  say,  very  little, 
but  it  chanced  to  be  enough,  for  it  brought 
him  within  the  grasp  of  a  strong  eddy.  A 
moment  later  he  was  dashed  violently  into 
shoal  water.  As  he  caught  to  a  footing  he 
saw^  the  scow  wallowing  away  down  the 
torrent.  Then  he  found  himself,  he  knew 
not  how,  on  dry  land. 

The  falls  roared  behind  him.  They  might, 
it  seemed,  rush  up  at  any  instant  and  clutch 
him  again.  Blind  and  sick  with  panic,  he 
dashed  into  the  woods  and  went  galloping 
and  stumbling  straight  inland,  with  no 
thought  but  to  escape  that  awful  voice. 
Not  till  the  roar  had  quite  died  out  did  ths 


strength  of  his  terror  desert  him.  Then  he 
sank  trembling  in  the  deep  grass  of  a  little 
brookside  meadow. 

Being  of  sturdy  stock,  the  brown  colt  soon 
recovered  his  wind.  Then,  feehng  nervous 
in  the  loneliness  of  the  woods  and  the 
deepening  shadows,  he  snatched  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  grass  and  started  to  try  and 
find  his  way  home.  Obeying  some  deep- 
seated  instinct,  he  set  his  face  in  the  right 
direction  and  pushed  forward  through  the 
thick  growths. 

His  progress,  however,  was  slow.  Among 
the  trees  the  twilight  was  now  gathering, 
and  the  dark  places  filled  his  young  heart 
with  vague  but  dreadful  apprehensions,  so 
that  at  every  few  steps  he  would  stop  and 
stare  backward  over  his  shoulder.  Presently 
he  came  out  upon  another  open  glade,  and, 
cheered  by  the  light,  he  followed  this  glade 
as  long  as  it  seemed  to  lead  in  the  right 
direction. 

Once  a  wide-winged,  noiseless  shadow 
sailed  over  his  head,  and  he  shied  with  a 
loud  snort  of  terror.  He  liad  never  before 
seen  an  owl.  And  once  he  jumped  back 
wildly  as  a  foraging  mink  rustled  through 
the  herbage  just  before  him.  But  for  all  the 
alarms  that  kept  his  baby  lieart  quivering, 
he  pressed  resolutely  forward,  longing  for  the 
comfort  of  his  motlier's  fiank,  and  the 
familiar  stall  in  the  barn  above  the  ferry. 

As  he  reached  the  end  of  the  glade  bis 
apprehensive  ears  caught  a  curious  sound,  a 
sort  of  dry  rustling,  which  came  from  the 
fringe  of  the  undergrowth.  He  lialted, 
staring  anxiously  at  the  place  the  strange 
sound  came  from. 

Immediately  before  liim  was  the  prostrate 
and  rotting  trunk  of  an  elm  tree,  its  roots 
hidden  in  the  brushwood,  its  upper  end 
projecting  into  the  grass  and  weeds  of  the 
glade.  As  the  colt  stood  wondering,  a  thick- 
set, short-legged,  greyish  coloured  animal, 
covered  with  long,  bristling  quiPs,  emerged 
from  the  leafage  and  came  crawling  down 
the  trunk  towards  him.  It  looked  no  larger 
than  the  black-and-white  dog  which  the  colt 
was  accustomed  to  seeing  aroimd  the  farm- 
yard, but  its  fierce  little  eyes  and  its  formid- 
able quills  made  him  extremely  nervous. 

The  porcupine  came  directly  at  him  with 
an  ill-natured,  squeaking  grunt.  The  colt 
backed  away  a  foot  or  two,  snorting,  then 
held  his  ground.  He  had  never  yielded 
ground  to  the  black-and-white  dog.  Why 
should  he  be  afraid  of  this  clumsy  little 
creature  ?  But  when,  at  last,  the  porcupine 
drew  so  near  that  he  could  have  touched  it 


'The  man,  white  and  sullen,  crcuclied  on  the  buttoni  of  the  scow. 
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with  his  outstretched  nose,  instead  of  making 
any  such  great  mistake  as  that,  he  flung  his 
liead  high  in  air,  wheeled  about,  and  lashed 
out  furiously  with  his  hinder  hoofs. 

One  hoof  caught  the  porcupine  fairly  on 
the  snout  and  sent  it  whirling  end  over  end 
into  the  thicket,  where  it  lay  stretched  out 
lifeless,  as  a  feast  for  the  first  hungry  prowler 
that  might  chance  by.  Not  greatly  elated 
by  his  victory,  the  magnitude  of  which  he  in 
no  way  realised,  the  colt  plunged  again  into 
the  woods  and  continued  his  journey. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  dropped  com- 
pletely behind  the  wooded  hills,  and  here  in 
the  deep  forest  the  dark  seemed  to  come  on 
all  at  once.  The  colt's  fears  now  crowded 
upon  him  so  thickly  that  he  could  hardly 
make  any  progress  at  all.  He  was  kept 
busy  staring  this  way  and  that,  and  particu- 
larly over  his  shoulders. 

A  mass  of  shadow,  denser  than  the  rest — • 
a  stump,  a  moss-grown  boulder — would  seem 
to  his  frightened  eyes  a  moving  shape,  just 
about  to  spring  upon  him.  He  would  jump 
to  one  side,  liis  baby  heart  pounding  between 
his  ribs,  only  to  see  another  and  huger  shadow 
on  the  other  side,  and  jump  back  again.  The 
sudden  scurrying  of  a  woodmouse  over  the 
dry  spruce  needles  made  his  knees  tremble 
beneath  him. 

At  last,  coming  to  two  tall,  straight-trunked 
saplings,  growing  close  together  just  before  = 
the  perpendicular  face  of  a  great  rock,  he 
was  vaguely  reminded  of  the  cow-stanchions 
near  his  mother's  stall  in  the  barn.  To  his 
quivering  heart  this  was  in  some  way  a  refuge, 
as  compared  with  the  terrible  spaciousness  of 
the  forest.  He  could  not  make  himself  go 
any  furtlier,  but  crowded  up  as  close  as 
possible  against  the  friendly  trees  and  waited. 

He  had  no  idea,  of  course,  what  he  was 
waiting  for,  unless  he  had  some  dim  expect- 
ation that  his  dead  mother,  or  his  owner,  or 
tlie  man  on  the  ferry-boat,  would  come  and 
lead  him  home.  His  instinct  taught  him 
that  the  dark  of  the  wilderness  held  unknown 
perils  for  him,  though  his  guarded  babyhood 
had  afforded  him  no  chance  to  learn  by 
experience.  Young  as  he  Avas,  he  took  up 
the  position  which  gave  his  peculiar  weapons 
opportunity  for  exercise. 

Instead  of  backing  up  against  the  trees 
and  the  rock,  and  facing  such  foes  as  the 
dread  dark  might  send  upon  him,  he  stood 
with  his  back  towards  the  danger,  and  his 
formidable  heels  in  readiness,  while  over  first 
one  shoulder,  then  the  other,  his  eyes  and 
ears  kept  guard.  The  situation  was  one  that 
might  well  have  cowed  him  completely  ;  but 


the  blood  in  his  baby  veins  was  that  of 
mettled  ancestors,  and  terrified  though  he 
was,  and  trembling,  his  fear  did  not  conquer 
his  spirit. 

Soon  after  he  had  taken  his  stand  in  this 
strange  and  desolate  stabling,  a  great  booming 
voice  startled  him,  calling  hoo — hoo — hoo — 
hoo—oo,  not  very  far  off.  He  strained  ears 
and  eyes  in  vain  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
dreadful  call.  A  moment  later  he  seemed  to 
feel,  rather  than  see  or  hear,  something  float 
over  him  in  the  dark.  Then,  a  little  way 
back  in  the  underbrush  there  came  a  scuffle 
and  a  squeal,  more  scuffle,  and  silence. 

He  could  not  even  guess  what  was  happen- 
ing, but,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  terrible  to 
him.  For  some  moments  there  came,  from 
the  same  spot,  little,  soft,  ugly,  thickish 
sounds.  These  stopped  abruptly.  Immed- 
iately afterwards  there  was  a  hurried  beating 
of  wings,  and  again  something  floated  over 
him.  The  big  owl  had  been  disturbed  at  its 
banquet. 

A  fcAV  seconds  more,  and  the  watcher's  ears 
caught  a  patter  of  light  footsteps  approaching. 
Next  he  saw  a  faint  gleam  of  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  scrutinise  him  steadily,  fearlessly, 
indifferently,  for  perhaps  the  greater  part  of 
a  minute.  Then  they  vanished,  with  more 
patter  of  light  footsteps,  and  as  they  dis- 
, appeared,  a  wandering  puff  of  night  air 
brought  to  the  colt's  nostrils  a  musky  scent 
which  he  knew.  It  was  the  smell  of  a  red 
fox,  such  as  he  had  seen  once  prowling 
around  his  owner's  barnyard.  This  smell, 
from  its  associations,  was  comforting  rather 
than  otherwise,  and  he  would  have  been  glad 
if  the  fox  had  stayed  near. 

For  some  time  now  there  was  stillness  all 
about  the  big  rock,  the  owl's  kill  and  the 
passing  of  the  fox  having  put  all  the  small 
wild  creatures  on  their  guard. 

Little  by  little  the  colt  was  beginning  to 
get  used  to  the  situation.  He  was  even 
beginning  to  relax  the  tense  vigilance  of  his 
watching,  when  suddenly  his  heart  gave  a 
leap  and  seemed  to  stand  still.  Just  about 
ten  paces  behind  him  he  saw  a  pair  of  pale, 
green-gleaming  eyes,  ron^^d,  and  set  wider 
apart  than  those  of  the  fox,  slowly  floating 
towards  him.  At  the  same  time  his  nostrils 
caught  a  scent  which  was  absolutely  unknown 
to  him,  and  peculiarly  terrifying. 

As  these  two  dreadful  eyes  drew  near,  the 
colt's  muscles  grew  tense.  Then  he  distin- 
guished a  shadowy,  crouching  form  behind 
the  eyes  ;  and  he  gathered  his  haunches 
under  him  for  a  desperate  defence. 

But  the  big  lynx  was  wary.     This  long- 


'He  swerved  to  one  side  and  stole  around  at  a  safe  distance.' 


legged  creature  who  stood  thus  with  his  back 
to  hiiQ,  and  eyed  him  with  watchful,  sidelong 
glances,  was  something  he  did  not  understand. 
Before  he  came  within  range  of  the  colt's 
heels,  he  swerved  to  one  side  and  stole  around 
at  a  safe  distance,  investigating.  He  was 
astonished,  aad  at  first  discomfited,  to  find 
that,  whichever  way  he  circled,  the  unknown 


animal  under  the  rock  persisted  in  keeping 
his  back  to  him. 

For  perhaps  half  an  hour,  with  occasional 
intervals  of  motionless  crouching,  he  kept 
up  this  slow  circling,  unable  to  allay  his 
suspicions.  Then,  apparently  making  up  his 
mind  that  the  unknown  was  not  a  dangerous 
adversary,  or   perhaps  in  some  subtle  way 
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detecting  his  youth,  he  crept  closer.  He 
crept  so  close,  indeed,  tliat  he  felt  em- 
boldened to  spring  ;  and  he  was  just  about 
to  do  so. 

Just  at  this  moment,  luckily  just  the  right 
moment,  the  colt  let  loose  tlie  catapult  of  his 
strong  haunches.  His  hoofs  struck  the  lynx 
fairly  in  the  face,  and  hurled  him  backwards 
against  a  neighbouring  tree. 

Half  stunned,  and  his  wind  knocked  out, 
the  big  cat  picked  himself  up  with  a  sharp 
spitting  and  snarling,  and  slunk  behind  the 
tree.  Then  he  turned  tail  and  ran  away, 
thoroughly  beaten.  The  strange  animal  had 
a  fashion  in  fighting  which  he  did  not  know 
how  to  cope  Avith  ;  and  he  had  no  spirit  left 
for  further  lessons. 

After  this  the  night  wore  on  without  great 
event,  though  with  frequent  alarms  which 
kept  the  colt's  nerves  ceaselessly  on  the  rack. 
Now  it  was  the  faint,  almost  imperceptible 
sound  of  a  hunting  weasel ;  now  it  was  the 
erratic  scurrying  of  the  woodmice  ;  now  it 
was  the  loud  but  muffled  thumping  of  a 
hare,  astonished  at  this  long-limbed  intruder 
upon  the  wilderness  domains. 


The  colt  was  accustomed  to  sleeping  well 
through  the  night,  and  this  protracted  vigil 
upon  his  feet — for  he  was  afraid  to  lie  down 
• — exhausted  him.  When  the  first  spectral 
grey  of  dawn  began  to  work  its  magic 
through  the  forest,  his  legs  were  trembling 
so  that  he  could  hardly  stand. 

When  the  first  pink  rays  crept  in  beneath 
the  rock,  he  sank  down  and  lay  for  half  an 
hour,  not  sleeping,  but  resting.  Then  he 
got  up  and  resumed  his  homeward  journey, 
very  hungry,  but  too  desperate  with  chill 
and  homesickness  to  stop  and  eat. 

He  had  travelled  perhaps  a  mile  when  he 
caught  the  sound  of  heavy,  careless  footsteps, 
and  stopped.  Staring  anxiously  through  the 
trees,  he  saw  a  woodsman  striding  along  the 
trail,  with  an  axe  over  his  shoulder.  At 
sight  of  one  of  these  beings  that  stood  to 
him  for  protection  and  kindly  guidance  and 
shelter,  his  terror  and  loneliness  all  slipped 
aw'ay.  He  gave  a  shrill,  loud  whinny  of 
deliglit,  galloped  forward  w^ith  much  crashing 
of  underbrush,  and  snuggled  a  coaxing 
muzzle  under  the  arm  of  the  astonished 
woodsman. 


>.*c^^,_ 
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I.     CATCHING     THE     TilOUT    FROM     liLA^DON     LAKE,     NEAR     BRISTOL,     WHICH 
GONE     UP    KIVEK     TO    SPAWN. 


The  Cult  of  the  Trout. 


By   J.    PAUL    TAYLOR. 

PJiotographs    hj    Clarhe    and    Hyde. 


LONGr  before  Britain  was  civilised,  the 
Chinese,  wliose  food  consists  largely 
of  the  fish  from  their  rivers,  had 
watched  over  the  spawning  of  these  fish  and 
protected  the  eggs,  and  had  thus  increased 
very  greatly  their  fish  supply.  The  next 
notable  record  we  have  of  fish  culture  dates 
from  the  time  at  ^\diich  the  Roman  Empire 
had  begun  to  decline,  and  the  luxurious 
nobles  required  large  stores  of  the  daintiest 
of  fish  for  tlieir  sumptuous  feasts.  These 
were  supplied  from  fish-ponds  near  Naples, 
in  Avliich  sea-fish  w^ere  trapped,  and  their 
eggs  preserved  and  cultivated.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  process  was  imitated  io  other 
parts  of  Italy. 

Some  centuries  later  the  monks  introduced 
the  practice  into  many  of  the  countries  where 
they  settled,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the 
English  owe  their  first  lessons  in  fish  culture, 
though  the  Germans  and  the  French  had 
made  some  progress  before  we  began.  It 
was  the  monks  who  introduced  into  England 
the  grayling,  and  probably  some  other  sorts 
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of  fish  not  indigenous  in  our  island  ;  but 
the  art  of  hatching  out  salmon  and  trout 
eggs  did  not  make  mucli  progress  here  till 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  Drumlanrig,  tried  a  series  of 
experiments  in  a  hatchery  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Nith  with  salmon  eggs,  and  the  young 
fish  W'Cre  successfully  reared  to  the  smolt 
stage  and  turned  into  the  river  to  go  down 
to  sea,  from  whence  they  returned  as  mature 
fish. 

Up  to  wit^hin  the  last  few  years  the  sole 
end  of  fish  culture  was  the  production  of 
food,  but  nowadays  its  main  object  is  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  trout  and  salmon  for 
sporting  purposes. 

So  enormous  is  the  demand  at  present  for 
salmon-fishing  that  the  rent  for  a  mile  of 
fairly  good  salmon-water  is  reckoned  by 
hundreds  of  pounds  for  the  season. 

In  order  to  keep  a  salmon  river  well  stocked 
it  is  necessary  to  do  very  nmch  more  tlian 
merely  hatch  out  a  few  nnHion  eggs  ;  and 
as  the  subjects  of  prevention  of  pollution, 
of    poaching,   and    of    the   construction   of 
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suitable  weirs,  all  of  which  are  essential  to 
salmon  rivers,  are  somewhat  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  present  article,  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  trout  culture. 

Of  all  the  results  of  trout  culture,  perhaps 
those  in  New  Zealand  are  the  most  remark- 
able, as  the  tisli  grew  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  weight  within  a  very  few  years  of 
their  first  introduction  to  that  country.  The 
essentials  of 
trout  culture 
are,  briefly, 
these  :  Pure 
r  u  n  n  i  n  g 
water,  pro- 
perly ferti- 
lised eggs 
from  healthy 
fish,  careful 
protection 
from  ene- 
mies, suit- 
able feeding, 
and,  after  a 
time,  judici- 
ous sorting, 
to  a  V  0  i  d 
cannibalism. 
These  are 
the  necessary 
conditions 
for  the  ama- 
teur, and  are 
n  0  t  very 
difficult  to 
obtain  under 
favourable 
c  i  r  c  u  m  - 
stances.  The 
a  mate  u  r 
buys  his 
eggs  ready 
fertilised, 
but  the  pro- 
fessional, 
who  has  to 
m  a  k  e  his 
living,gener- 


trout),  is   from 


ir.     SPAWNING     TKOUT     AT     Ii[.AGI>ON     LAKK     FISHKIUEfi. 

Over  UOyOOO  prime  eggs  were  secured  in  a  few  hours  recently.      The  trout  2vere  of 

splendid  size,  many  of  them  being  five  and  six  pound  specimens^.    Both  Rainboiv 

and  Brown  are  plentiful  in  the  Lake. 


ally  gets  his 
eggs  from  the  older  fish  in  his  ponds,  and 
afterwards  sheds  the  milt  from  the  male  fish 
over  them  to  ensure  fertilisation.  After  this 
is  done,  the  parent  fish  are  returned  to  the 
ponds,  and  the  Q^yg^,  of  which  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands,  are  arranged  on  long 
trays  in  hatching-boxes,  and  a  stream  of 
pure  and  cold  water  is  passed  through  the 
boxes  continuously. 

As   the    hatching   season,  in  the  case  of 


Salmo  farh;  (the  common 
November  till  March,  it  is  necessary  some- 
times to  warm  the  hatching-houses  a  little 
to  prevent  ice  forming,  which  is  injurious. 
Constant  watch  has  to  be  kept  to  prevent 
I'avages  from  rats  and  other  vermin,  and 
altogether  the  life  of  a  fish-culturist  is,  at 
this  season,  a  hard  one. 

In    the    sunnner  his  difiiculties  are   of  a 

d  i  f  f  e  r  e  n  t 
nature,  for 
the  young 
f  i  s  h  ,  no  w 
beginning  to 
^^{^^^  must 
l)e  guarded 
from  heat, 
a  n  d  m  n  s  t 
have  regular 
supplies  of 
grated  or 
c  hopped 
liver,  and 
will  recpiire 
special  treat- 
men  t  also 
when  for  sale, 
before  they 
can  be  sent 
away. 

To  return 
to  the  point 
at  which  the 
eggs  have 
a  r  r  i  V  e  d  . 
T  h  e  y  a  r  e 
duly  ferti- 
lised and 
placed  in 
trays  (or  on 
glass  grills) 
in  the  hatch- 
ing-boxes to 
await  de- 
velopment. 
This  takes 
from  ^\Q  to 
seven  weeks 
generally, 
and  the  first  marked  change  is  the  appear- 
ance in  the  ^^^  of  a  thread-like  form,  with 
two  black  specks  (the  eyes)  and  a  red  one 
(the  heart).  This  form  soon  grows  lively, 
and  kicks  about  in  the  shell,  and  will  then, 
if  taken  gently  in  the  hand,  hatch  out  at 
once  (one  was  hatched  in  Queen  Alexandra's 
jmnd  at  one  of  the  fish-culture  exhibitions). 
But  there  is  no  advantage  in  hurrying  the 
hatching — quite  the  reverse.     Left  to  them- 
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selves,  the  jouiig  will  all  sfcragg-le  out  within 
a  day  or  two  of  quickening,  and  then  they 
are  helpless,  and  generally  torpid  little 
creatures,  something  like  tadpoles,  but  having 
a  transparent  l)ag,  called  the  ''  yolk-sac," 
attached  to  their  bellies,  on  which  they  feed 
for  several  weeks.  In  this  stage  they  are 
called  "alevins,"  and  are  unable  to  keep 
upright  for  some  weeks,  lying  generally, 
herded  together,  on  their  sides,  and  only 
making  occasional  darts  upward   l)y  way  of 


professionals  have  confesFcd  to  me  that  they 
have  some  little  difficulty  at  this  stage,  but 
when  once  the  fish  feed  regularly,  the  rest 
is  comparatively  plain  sailing. 

A  few  hints  as  to  the  apparatus  required 
by  the  amateur  llsh-culturist  must  be  given. 
An  earthenware  tank,  about  a  foot  long,  by 
six  inches  wide  and  five  deep,  and  with  a 
hole  near  the  top  for  outlet,  does  very  well. 
A  similar  thing  can  be  made  in  wood,  but 
inust  be  charred   inside   to  prevent  disease 


in.     THE     BLAGDON     FISlI-HATCHKliY,     AVHEMK     HUNDREDS     OF    THOUSANDS    OF    TKOUT    AHE     SL'CCKSSFl.'LLY 

IJRED     EACH    YEAR. 

Mr.  Donald  Carr,  the  Chief  Ranger,  is  the  trout-breeder  ivho  has  succeeded  in  breeding   trout  from   New  Zealand 
eggs  and  packing  Eiiglish  eggs  from  which  trout  have  been  bred  in  New  Zealand. 


exercise.  After  a  month,  or  less,  the  sac  will 
be  nearly  absorbed,  and  the  young  trout  will 
begin  to  poise  itself  naturally  in  the  water 
and  to  seek  for  food. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  amateurs  often  lose 
their  fish,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  begin 
to  feed,  unless  their  natural  food— the  tiny 
shell-fish  and  insects  found  on  river  weeds — 
can  be  procured.  Hard-boiled  Qgg,  grated 
very  fine,  sometimes  answers,  and  liver  and 
other  forms  of  meat  can  sometimes  be  given 
if  jovi  can  grate  them  finely  enough.     Even 


among  the  fish.  In  this  a  frame  should 
be  placed,  containing  a  number  of  glass 
rods,  set  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of 
one  another,  between  wliich  the  eggs  may 
rest.  This  should  be  fixed  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  which  should,  if  possible,  be 
kept  running  night  and  day.  The  tank 
should  be  cleaned  out  every  day  or  two,  as 
soon  as  fish  begin  to  hatch  ;  and  after  the 
"  yolk-sac "  is  absorbed  some  water- weed 
("  star-wort,"  if  possible)  may  be  introduced. 
This  tank  will  hatch  several  hundred   eggs, 
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but  not  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  young 
fish  should  be  kept  in  it  for  feeding,  and 
that  only  for  a  few  weeks. 

As  the  trout  grow  up  they  require  more 
room  very  rapidly  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  keep 
even  a  dozen  fish  permanently,  you  must 
have  a  tank  fifty  times  the  size,  or  a  little 
pond  with  a  gentle  stream.  If  this  can  be 
obtained,  trout  may  be  kept  for  years,  by 
constant  care  and  judicious  feeding,  and  will 
prove  most  interesting  as  aquatic  pets.  Any- 
one who  has  property  with  a  stream  through 
it  can,  with  great  advantage,  carry  on  fish- 
calture  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale. 

This  is  being  done 
all  over  England  and 
Scotland,  and  in  many 
cases,to  myknowledge, 
with  excellent  results. 

Of  the  fish  culture 
establishments  which 
I  have  visited,  that 
founded  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Armistead 
near  New  Abbey, 
in  Dumfriesshire,  is 
one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important,  era- 
bracing  as  it  does  the 
cultivation  of  all  sorts 
of  fish  and  also  of 
water-plants  and  the 
shell-fish  used  for 
food.  It  consistG  of 
an  extensive  building 
devoted  to  fish-hatch- 
ing, and  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  ponds, 
in  which  the  fish  pro- 
duced are  stored,  to 
the  number  of  very 
many  thousands,  some 
of  them  trout  (of 
various  sorts)  of  five 
or  six  pounds  apiece, 
favoured  are  the  Sahno  farlo  or  common 
trout,  the  Iridem  or  Eainbow  trout,  the 
Fontinalis  (a  sort  of  char),  and  the  "  Zebra," 
which  is  a  hybrid  and  a  very  handsome  fish. 
This  establishment  now  belongs  to  a  limited 
company.  Mr.  Armistead  has  published  two 
books  on  the  subject,  ''An  Angler's  Paradise" 
and  "  A  Handy  Guide  to  Fish  Culture,"  both 
of  which  are  well  worth  reading. 

Another  fish-farm  which  I  ha^'e  visited  is  far 
south  of  this,  and  was  conducted  privately. 
The  methods  followed  were  similar  to  those  in 
use  at  New  Abbev,  but  on  a  much  smallei- 
§cale,   apd  Mr.  Nash,  the  secretary   of  the 


IV.       HATCH  TNG      DONE    IN 

WITH  COLOURED  schep:ns. 

TO     BE     SEEN    I 

The    kinds   chiefly 


fishing  club,  carried  it  on  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  anglers  on  the  Canterbnry  Stour. 

The  third  hatchery  to  which  I  can  allude 
is  Captain  Ormrod's,  situated  among  the 
Lancashire  hills  in  A\^yresdale.  I  was  there 
some  time  ago,  and  was  specially  interested 
by  the  splendid  results  produced  (by  the  aid 
of  ample  means)  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  on  ground  which  is  generally  considered 
unfavourable  for  trout. 

Many  of  the  ponds  here  are  on  clay  soil, 
and  yet  they  contain  some  of  the  very  finest 
specimens  of  Sahno  fario  and  Irideus  that 
I  have  ever  met  with.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
sensation  to  look  at 
a  little  duck  -  pond, 
rather  muddy,  and  to 
discern  dusky  shapes 
moving  in  it  mysteri- 
ously, looking  about 
the  size  of  small 
salmon  or  large 
grilse  ;  and  then, 
when  some  food  is 
thrown  in,  to  see  the 
forms  dart  brilliantly 
to  the  surface,  and 
disclose  the  shining 
sides  of  gigantic  sil- 
very trout. 

After  inspecting  the 
hatchery  and  various 
trays,  and  other  ap- 
pliances used  in  hatch- 
ing-time, I  was  driven 
back  to  Scorton,  to 
the  manager's  house. 

Close  by  this  is  a 
long  and  shallow  pond 
by  the  roadside,  in 
which  some  refuse 
rainbow  trout  had 
been  placed.  Here  I 
was  invited  to  cast  a 
fly,  and  all  tliat  afternoon  I  was  busy  landing 
rainbows  (many  of  which  were,  of  course, 
returned),  and  I  can  testify  to  their  game 
qualities,  for  they  never  seem  to  give  up  till 
actually  in  the  landing-net. 

All  this  is  of  importance,  of  course,  when 
the  object  of  a  hatchery  is  to  provide  sport 
for  trout-fishers.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  have  increased  enormously  of  late, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  fairly  well  for  good 
sport,  many  clubs  requiring  from  their 
members  fees  of  from  £5  bs.  to  £50  a  season 
for  fly-fishing  alone. 

From  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Louis  Mason's 
hatchery  at  Harrietsham,  in  Kent,  is  specially 


SMAr>I.      BOXES      COVERED 
THOUSANDS    OF    FRY   ARE 
I     THIS     BOX. 
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interesting,  as  its  owner  has  been  particularly 
successful  with  rainbows  and  keeps  some  in 
one  of  the  larger  ponds  for  angling  purposes. 
Here  I  got  with  fly  one  of  nearly  five 
pounds,  and  a  friend  with  me  was  equally 
successful. 

Among  other  establishments  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Hovvietoun  Fishery,  at  Stirling, 


another  hatchery  at    Oaistor,    at  which   all 
sorts  of  coarse  fish  can  be  procured. 

In  Wales,  Mr.  Feildiug  conducts  a  large 
hatchery  for  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  At 
Beaulieu,  in  Hants,  on  the  site  of  "  Sawley 
Pond"  (a  large  piece  of  water  celebrated 
formerly  for  its  coarse  fish),  Mr.  Eric  Scott 
has  lecently  started  a  trout  farm  which,  aided 


DEEDING    THE    FISH    ON    THE    SAWLEY    TKOUT     FARM. 

a  sivirl  to  the  water  which  is 


The  different  sections  of  the  stream  are  parted  off  ivith  raised  boards,  which  give 

necessary  to  the  health  of  the  trout. 


which  is  perhaps  the  larii:est  and  one  of  tlie 
oldest  also.  The  one  founded  many  years 
ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Andrews,  at  Haslemere, 
still  supplies  trout  in  large  numbers.  The 
Buckland  fishery,  in  Devon,  is  amalgamated 
with  this,  and  it  has  also  recently  acquired 


by  its  close  proximity  to  the  sea,  is  most 
successful. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  success  has 
been  scored  at  Blagdon,  near  Bristol.  The 
Corporation  of  that  town  some  years  ago 
decided  to  permit  fish  farming  to  be  tried  on 
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their  reservoirs  at  Blagdon,  and  the  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory,  the  size  of  tront 
taken  being  much  in  excess  of  that  on  any 
other  lake  or  river  in  England.  The  average 
was  over  three  pounds  last  year.  The 
numbers  taken  by  each  rod  are  not  usually 
large,  yet  many  anglers  are  willing  to  pay 
£1  a  day  to  lish.  This  includes  use  of  boats. 
Among  smaller  establishments,  that  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Smith,  at  Craigielands,  iu 
Scotland,  lias  done  good  work.  The  Test 
and   the  Itchin   have   their  hatcheries,   and 


The  first  illustration  may  l)e  called  pre- 
paration, and  merely  shows  the  way  in  which 
the  large  parent  fish  are  gently  netted  out 
when  ready  to  spawn.  This  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  looks,  and  carelessness  may  be  costly,  as 
these  lai'ge  fish  are  of  great  value  and  easily 
injured. 

The  second  shows  the  actual  process  of 
spawning  in  an  artificial  manner  at  the 
Blagdon  Lake  fisheries.  The  eggs  are  gently 
taken  from  the  female  fish,  and  placed  in 
a  pan,  and  the  milt  is  then  poured  over  it.    As 


LETTIMG     OUT    THE     WATKIt    OF    TIIK    TROUT     IlIVKIl     WHICir    RUNS    THROUGH     THE     SAWLEY     TLIOUT 
FARM,     ADJOINING    THE     SEA     A     FEW     HUNDRED     YARDS    AWAY. 


also  the  Kennet.  On  the  little  river  Iver. 
not  far  from  Hitchin  in  Herts,  many  good 
trout  are  grown.  The  Exe  Yalley  has  a 
hatchery  near  Dulverton,  and,  indeed,  fish 
culture  establishments,  large  and  small,  have 
now  spread  all  over  our  islands. 

Our  illustrations  have  been  selected  from 
a  large  number  representing  various  parts 
of  several  fish  culture  establishments  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  idea 
of  giving  the  reader  a  progressive  view  of 
the  processes  gone  through  from  the  trout's 
first  appearance  as  an  egg  to  its  perfect, 
full-grown  state, 


many  as  40,000  eggs  are  sometimes  treated 
in  a  few  hours,  and  the  fish  resulting  often 
reach  fi\Q  or  six  pounds. 

Xo.  III.  is  a  photograph  of  a  hatching- 
house  in  wdiich  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
trout  are  hatched  each  year.  Some  of  these 
have  been  successfully  sent  to  New  Zealand, 
and  some  eggs  brought  thence  have  been 
hatched  here. 

No.  lY.  show^s  a  fish  culturist  at  work.  He 
is  just  moving  a  "  box "  containing  some 
thousands  of  "  fry "—  tront  in  the  second 
stage  of  their  lives,  having  absorbed  the  yolk- 
s^.c,  which  they  carr^  while  "  alevins," 


VII.     LAYING     OUT     FRKSIl     PONDS     FOR    THE     ItKCKPTION     OF     LARGK     QUANTITIKS    OF 


No.  Y.  is  an  outdoor  scene  again,  showing 
one  of  the  methods  of  feeding  the  trout  when 
they  have  attained  the  next  stage,  that  of 
yearhngs.  It  also  illustrates  admirably  the 
Avay  in  which  one  section  of  a  stream  should 
he  separated  from  another  when  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  a  flow  of  water,  in  the  form  of  a 
waterfall,  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is 
important  to  the  health  of  the  trout,  especi- 
ally to  the  ordinary  variety — Salmo  fario. 
Rainbow  trout  Avill  bear  absence  of  stream 
much  better. 

No.  YI.  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  pictur- 
esque appearance  of  some  artificial  streams, 
and  shows  also  the  working  of   the   flood- 
gates which  are  sometimes  necessary. 
\No.  YII.  represents  the  construction  of  a 


series  of  ponds.  Pro})ably  the  man  in  the 
foreground  (or  forewater)  does  not  realise 
his  extraordinary  appeai'aiice  —  "  floating 
double." 

No.  YIII.  must  not  be  taken  as  represent- 
ing a  necessary  adjunct  of  a  trout-pond.  The 
scene  represents  the  collection  of  mussels  and 
other  food  from  the  seashore  at  the  moutl* 
of  the  stream  with  which  these  ponds  are 
connected.  This  food  has  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  growth  of  the  trout,  and  shouhl 
be  used  when  obtainable. 

No.  IX.  illustrates  the  method  of  accus- 
toming fish  to  a  change  of  water  after  their 
arrival  at  a  new  home.  This  precaution  is 
advisable. 

No.  X.  is  only  a  picture  of  £^  few  cjirriers, 
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ready  for  the  transportation  of  trout  by  road 
or  rail.  They  are  humble  auxiliaries,  but 
necessary. 

No.  XL  may  fitly  end  the  series,  as 
giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  chief  purpose  of 
fish  culture,  which,  at  present,  is  to  replace 
the  stock  of  trout  which  used  to  abound  in 
our  streams,  and  also  to  introduce  fish  into 
waters  formerly  barren. 

Daring  the  last  few  years  I  have  had 
much  practical  experience  of  the  uses  of  fish 
culture.  I  have  seen  repeatedly  fish  of  five 
or  six  pounds  in  artificial  waters,  and  on 
some  of  these  waters   angling   can   be   had 


found  the  rainbows  (from  ^Ib.  to  l|lb.)  most 
lively  on  tlie  fly.  They  were  3-inch  fish  last 
year,  so  the  surroundings  suit  them  well. 

In  south  Scotland  not  long  ago  I  had 
capital  sport  in  two  reservoirs,  owing  entirely 
to  fish  culture.  On  one  of  them  at  Cummer- 
trees,  near  Annan,  the  charge  was  five 
shillings  a  day  and  the  trout  large  and 
plentiful.  It  can  now,  I  hear,  only  be  fished 
by  residents  or  visitors  staying  at  Cummer- 
trees  or  Powfoot,  close  by.  The  other  was  a 
private  lake  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
here  I  had  thirteen  pounds  in  a  few  hours. 

Kettering    waterworks   once    yielded    me 


VI I r.    sp:a   food   for   young  trout. 


The  Saivley  Trout  Farm,  is  hounded  on  one  side  by  the  open  sea,  and  sea-mussels  and  other  food  necessary  for  the 
production  of  fine  specimens  are  easily  collected  and  taken  to  feed  the  fish. 


by  payment.  On  Blagdon  Lake  it  is  ten 
shillings  a  day,  the  fish  being  very  large, 
but  at  most  reservoirs  the  charge  is  about 
five  shilhngs.  In  some,  such  as  that  at 
Northampton,  the  fishing  is  reserved  for  the 
burgesses.  The  Cardiff  Corporation  permit 
trout-fishing  in  their  lakes  on  reasonable 
terms.  The  Torquay  reservoir  contains  large 
trout  and  is  not  much  fished,  being  far  up 
the  hills.  These  instances  are  only  a  few 
among  many.  E\'erywliere  I  go  it  is  the 
same.  Cluigford,  a  remote  spot  in  Devon 
where  trout  used  to  run  small,  lias  now  its 
rainbow  ponds,  and  but  the  other  day,  on  a 
return  visit  to  the  ponds  near  Chagford,  I 


some  fair  sport,  one  of  my  trout  being  nearly 
two  pounds.  The  reservoir  is  four  miles  off 
at  Cransley. 

Only  the  other  day  I  had  further  evidence 
of  the  spread  of  fish  culture  in  the  sliape  of 
a  beautiful  rainbow  which  I  got  from  a 
stream  close  to  my  home,  in  which  only 
brown  trout  are  generally  caught.  Many  of 
my  friends  have  had  even  better  sport  than  I. 
One  of  them,  I  find,  has  just  finished  his  trip 
to  the  Elan  Valley  lakes  in  mid-Wales  with 
a  score  of  113  pounds  of  trout,  many  over 
one  pound  each.  I  have  also  fished  these 
reservoirs  with  almost  equal  results. 

The   success   of   these  lakes,  which  were 
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After   their  arrival   at  the  place  where   they  are   to  he  released,  the  water  in  the  cans  is 
replenished  gradually  ivith  river-water,  to  accustom  the  "ish  to  the  change. 


formed  ab  a  cost  of  five  or  six  millions  by  the 
Birmingham  waterworks,  is  not,  hoAvever, 
strictly  speaking  the  resnlt  of  fish  culture,  as 
the  trout  were  already  in  the  streams  which 
have  filled  the  lakes,  and  their  wonderful 
growth  from  an  average  of  two  ounces  to 
that  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound  is  owing  to 
the   immense   increase   of    food   caused    by 


flooding  so  large  an 
area  of  grass  and 
fern.  The  same 
thing  occurs  when- 
ever trout  from 
small  streams  have 
access  even  to  large 
ponds,  and  these 
lakes  are  nine  miles 
long. 

Tlie  few  large 
trout  found  in  the 
small  streams  are 
cannibals,  thriving 
on  their  small 
brothers.  This  is 
not  gain  in  the 
end,  but  loss; 
whereas  the  in- 
crease in  size  from 
"  pastures  new  "  is 
clear  gain. 

It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  big 
trout  are  slightly  inferior  in  flavour  to  the 
tiny  ones  of  "the  stream,  but  they  form  ve.ry 
palatable  food  and  would  fetch  a  good  price 
in  the  market  (trout  being  nearly  as  expen- 
sive as  salmon)  if  ever  the  demand  for  large 
fish  for  stocking  new  waters  should  fail.  At 
present  it  is  difficult,  I  hear,  to  keep  up  the 
supply,  and  as  a  dead  trout  of  about  a  pound 


X.     CANS    IN    WHICH    TUOUT    ARK    CONVEYED. 
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is   generally   worth    from    one    shilling   to  cost  of  one  shiUing,  fish  culture  will   con- 

two'^  shillings    and    sixpence,   a   living   one  tinue     to    pay,     especially    as    there     is    a 

is  of  even  more  value.     If,  therefore,  trout  great   sale   for   smaller   fish,    of    a    quarter 

can   be   grown   to   that   weight   at    a   total  of  a  pound  or  less,  at  about  half  that  price. 


SHE 
Ar 
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came  to  me  long,  long  ago, 
And  bided  many  a  day ; 
And  thro'  the  golden  summer's  glow 
She  sang  to  me  at  play. 

The  hills  were  green,  the  fields  were  bright 

Wherever  passed  her  feet; 
And  at  her  voice  the  darkest  night 

Was  filled  with  music  sweet. 

But  little  heed  to  her  I  gave, 

Nor  ever  thought  that  1 
Could  lose  the  rainbow  from  the  wave, 

The  blue  from  out  the  sky. 

But,  lo  I  one  morning  she  had  fled, 
And  I  was  left  alone, 

And  all  the  flowers  were  lying  dead, 
And  all  the  birds  were  flown. 

Hope,  work  and  faith  since  then  have  come, 
To  bring  me  peace  and  aid. 

And  love,  that  seems  of  all  the  sum- 
But  not  that  smiling  maid. 

WILLIAM  WALLACE  WHITELOCK. 
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By    JUSTUS    MILES    FOEMAN, 

Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Lies,''  "  Tommy  Carteret,'''  "  Buchanan's   Wife,"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS.— Ste.  Marie,  an  aristocratic  young  Frenchman,  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  is  a  picturesque  and  popular  figure  in  the  best  Parisian  society;  but  his  volatile  temperament,  which 
he  owes  to  a  mixture  of  French  and  Irish  ancestry,  leads  his  more  serious  friends  to  doubt  whether  he  will  ever 
turn  his  brilliant  gifts  to  any  real  account,  or  carve  for  himself  a  career  of  any  importance.  On  his  way  to  a 
dinner-party  in  Paris,  he  learns  from  his  English  friend,  Richard  Hartley,  that  he  is  that  evening  for  the  first 
time  to  meet  Miss  Helen  Benham,  a  member  of  an  American  family  long  resident  in  Paris,  and  Hartley  reminds 
him  that  the  whole  family  has  been  living  in  some  seclusion  of  late  owing  to  grief  and  suspense  caused  by  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Miss  Benham's  younger  brother,  a  headstrong  boy,  but  one  with  no  faults  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  mysterious  absence.  Oa  attaining  his  majority  in  a  few  months'  time,  young  Arthur  Benham 
will  come  into  a  considerable  amount  of  money  from  his  dead  father's  estate,  and  a  still  larger  fortune  will 
be  his  if  he  survives  his  grandfather,  once  a  distinguished  diplomatist  and  now  the  venerable  autocrat  of  his  own 
family,  so  that  the  boy  has  everything  to  lose  by  quarrelling  with  the  old  man.  Therefore  it  is  argued  that  he 
cannot  be  wilfully  absenting  himself,  a  course  of  folly  which  the  grandfather  protests  that  he  would  never 
forgive,  and  the  fear  of  foul  play  keeps  the  whole  family  in  suspense.  While  Hartley  is  imparting  this  informa- 
tion on  the  way  to  the  dinner-party,  the  two  young  men  are  spectators  of  a  slight  motor  accident,  the  occupants 
of  the  car  bei  ig  a  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  an  Irish-looking  man,  whose  face  Ste.  Marie  vaguely 
recalls  without  recollecting  his  name,  while  the  girl's  eyes  ''seems  to  call  him"  with  some  inexplicable  mute 
appeal.  Once  at  the  dinner-party,  however,  he  realises  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  Helen  Benham,  and  the 
two  are  mutually  attracted  into  a  great  friendship.  Yet  when  St^.  Marie,  some  weeks  later,  proposes  marriage, 
Helen,  strongly  swayed  by  her  own  lofty  ideals  of  life  and  its  responsibilities,  doubts  herself,  and  fears  to  let 
the  man's  mere  charm  blind  her  to  his  lack  of  serious  purpose.  Then  Ste.  Marie,  with  fine  fervour,  dedicates 
himself  to  the  mission  of  finding  her  lost  brother.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  claim  her  love.  Deeply  moved  by 
his  devotion,  Helen  sends  him  forth  on  his  quest,  saying:  "  Oh,  find  him  quickh^,  my  dear!  Find  him  quickly, 
and  come  back  to  me!  "  And  in  this  moment  of  parting,  neither  of  them  notices  that  a  man  who  has  been  for 
some  moments  standing  just  outside  the  portieres  of  the  doorway  has  barely  time  to  step  aside  into  the  shadows 
of  the  dim  hall.  Yet  from  the  outset  Ste.  Marie  has  wondered  why  Helen's  middle-aged  uncle,  a  Captain  Stewart, 
has  not  made  more  use  of  certain  clues  in  the  search  for  the  missing  man.  And  Captain  Stewart  is  almost 
the  only  person  who  is  at  all  inclined  to  argue  that  he  can  be  wilfully  in  hiding  as  a  rebel  from  the  autocratic 
rule  of  his  elderly  grandfather. 

CHAPTER  YI. 

A  BRAVE  GENTLEMAN  RECEIVES  A  HURT,  BUT 
VOLUNTEERS   IN  A   GOOD   CAUSE. 

HEN  ste.  Marie  had 
gone,  Miss  Benham 
sat  alone  in  the 
drawing-room  for 
almost  an  hour. 
She  had  been 
stirred  that  after- 
noon more  deeply 
than  she  thought 
she  had  ever  been 
stirred  before,  and 


she  needed  time  to  regain  that  cool  poise, 
that  mental  equilibrium  which  was  normal 
to  her  and  necessary  for  coherent  thought. 

She  was  still  in  a  sort  of  fever  of  bewilder- 
ment and  exaltation,  still  all  aglow  with  the 
man's  own  high  fervour  ;  but  the  second 
self,  which  so  often  sat  apart  from  her  and 
looked  on  with  critical,  mocking  eyes,  whis- 
pered that  to-morrow,  the  fervour  past,  the 
fever  cooled,  she  must  see  the  thing  in  its 
truer  light — a  glorious  lunacy  born  of  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  finely  romantic 
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of  him,  this  mocking  second  self  whispered 
to  her  :  picturesque  beyond  criticism  ;  but, 
setting  aside  the  practical  folly  of  it,  could 
even  the  mood  last  ? 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet  with  an  angry 
exclamation.  She  found  herself  intolerable 
at  such  times  as  this. 

"  If  there's  a  heaven,"  she  cried  out,  "  and 
by  chance  I  ever  go  there,  I  suppose  I  shall 
walk  sneering  through  the  streets,  and  saying 
to  myself  :  '  Oh,  yes,  it's  pretty  enough,  but 
how  absurd  and  unpractical  ! '  " 

She  passed  before  one  of  the  small  narrow 
mirrors  which  were  let  into  the  walls  of  the 
room  in  gilt  Louis  Seize  frames,  with  candles 
beside  them,  and  she  turned  and  stared  at 
her  very  beautiful  reflection  with  a  resentful 
wonder. 

"  Shall  I  always  drag  along  so  far  behind 
him  ?  "  she  said.  "  Shall  I  never  rise  to 
him,  save  in  the  moods  of  an  hour  ?  " 

She  began  to  be  afraid  ;  not  for  him,  but 
of  herself.  He  had  taught  her  what  it  might 
be  to  love.  For  the  first  time  love's  pre- 
monitory thrill  had  wrung  her,  and  the  echo 
of  that  thrill  stirred  in  her  yet ;  but  what 
might  not  happen  in  his  long  absence  ?  She 
was  afraid  of  that  critical  and  analysing 
power  of  mind  which  she  had  so  long  trained 
to  attack  all  that  came  to  her.     What  might 
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it   not  work  with  the  new  thing  that  had 
come  ? 

She  went  out  of  the  room  and  up  to  her 
grandfather's  chamber  and  knocked  there. 
The  admirable  Peters,  who  opened  to  her, 
said  that  his  master  had  not  been  very  well 
and  was  just  then  asleep,  but  as  they  spoke 
together  in  low  tones,  the  old  gentleman 
cried  testily  from  within — 

"  Well  ?     Well  ?     Who's  there  ?  " 

Miss  Benham  went  into  the  dim,  shaded 
room,  and  when  old  David  saw  who  it  was, 
he  sank  back  upon  his  pillows  with  a  pacified 
growl. 

The  girl  went  up  beside  the  bed  and  stood 
there  a  moment,  after  she  had  bent  over  and 
kissed  her  grandfather's  cheek,  stroking  with 
her  hand  the  absurdly  gorgeous  mandarin's 
jacket. 

"  Young  Ste.  Marie  was  here  this  after- 
noon," said  he.  "  I  told  him  he  was  a 
fool." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Benham,  "  I  know.  He 
said  you  did. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "  that  in  a  sort  of 
very  informal  fashion  I  am  engaged  to  him. 
Well,  no,  perhaps  not  quite  that,  but  he 
seems  to  consider  himself  engaged  to  me, 
and  when  he  has  finished  somethiug  very 
important  that  he  has  undertaken  to  do,  he 
is  coming  to  ask  me  definitely  to  marry  him. 
No,  I  suppose  we  aren't  engaged  yet ;  at 
least,  I'm  not.  But  it's  almost  the  same, 
because  I  suppose  I  sliall  accept  him,  whether 
he  fails  or  succeeds  in  what  he  is  doing." 

"  If  he  fails  in  it,  whatever  it  may  be," 
said  old  David,  "  he  won't  give  you  a  chance 
to  accept  him.  He  won't  come  back.  I 
know  lum  well  enough  for  that.  He's  a 
romantic  fool,  but  he's  a  thorough-going 
fool.  He  plays  the  game."  The  old  man 
looked  up  to  his  granddaughter,  scowling  a 
little. 

"  You  two  are  absurdly  unsuited  to  each 
other,"  said  he,  "  and  I  told  Ste.  Marie  so.  I 
suppose  you  think  you're  in  love  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  suppose  I  do." 

"  Idleness  and  all  ?  You  were  rather 
severe  on  idleness  at  one  time." 

"  He  isn't  idle  any  more,"  said  she.  "  He 
has  undertaken— of  his  own  accord — to  find 
Arthur.  He  has  some  theory  about  it.  And 
he  is  not  going  to  see  me  again  until  he  has 
succeeded — or  until  a  year  is  past.  If  he 
fails,  I  fancy  he  won't  come  back." 

Old  David  gave  a  sudden  hoarse  exclama- 
tion, and  his  withered  hands  shook  and 
stirred  before  him.  Afterwards  he  fell  to 
half-inarticulate  muttering. 


"  The  young  romantic  fool !— Don  Quixote 
— like  all  the  rest  of  them — those  Ste.  Maries. 
The  fool  and  the  angels.  The  angels  and 
the  fool."  The  girl  distinguished  words 
from  time  to  time.  For  the  most  part  he 
mumbled  under  his  breath.  But  when  he 
had  been  silent  a  long  time,  he  said  suddenly — 

''It  would  be  ridiculously  like  him  to 
succeed." 

The  girl  gave  a  little  sigh. 

"  I  wish  I  dared  hope  for  it,"  said  she. 
"  I  wish  I  dared  hope  for  it." 

She  had  left  a  book  that  she  wanted  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  when  presently  her 
grandfather  fell  asleep  in  his  fitful  manner, 
she  went  down  after  it.  In  crossing  the 
hall  she  came  upon  Captain  Stewart,  who 
was  dressed  for  the  street  and  had  his  hat 
and  stick  in  his  hands.  He  did  not  live  in 
his  father's  house,  for  he  bad  a  little  flat  in 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  but  he 
was  in  and  out  a  good  deal.  He  paused 
when  he  saw  his  niece,  and  smiled  upon  her 
a  benignant  smile,  which  she  rather  disliked, 
because  she  disliked  benignant  people.  The 
two  really  saw  very  little  of  each  other, 
though  Captain  Stewart  often  sat  for  hours 
together  with  bis  sister  up  in  a  little  boudoir 
which  she  had  furnished  in  the  execrable 
taste  which  to  her  meant  comfort,  while  that 
timid  and  colourless  lady  embroidered  strange 
tea-cloths  with  stranger  flora,  and  prattled 
about  tlie  heathen,  in  whom  she  had  an 
academic  interest. 

He  said — 

"  Ah,  my  dear  !  It's  you  ?  "  Indisputably 
it  was,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  use  of 
denying  it,  so  Miss  Benham  said  nothing, 
but  waited  for  the  man  to  go  on  if  he  had 
more  to  say. 

"  I  dropped  in,"  he  continued,  "  to  see  my 
father,  but  they  told  me  he  was  asleep,  and 
so  I  didn't  disturb  him.  I  talked  a  little 
while  with  your  mother  instead." 

"  I  have  just  come  from  him,"  said  Miss 
Benham.  "  He  dozed  off  again  as  I  left. 
Still,  if  you  had  anything  in  particular  to 
tell  him,  he'd  be  glad  to  be  wakened,  I  fancy. 
There's  no  news  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Captain  Stewart  sadly,  "no, 
nothing.  I  do  not  give  up  hope,  but  I  am, 
I  confess,  a  little  discouraged." 

"  We  are  all  that,  I  should  think,"  said 
Miss  Benham  briefly.  She  gave  him  a  little 
nod  and  turned  aw^ay  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Her  uncle's  peculiar  dry  manner 
irritated  her  at  times  beyond  bearing,  and 
she  felt  that  this  w-as  one  of  the  times.  She 
had  never  had  any  reason  for  doubting  that 
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he  was  a  good  and  kindly  sonl,  but  she  dis- 
liked him  because  he  bored  her.  Her  mother 
bored  her  too-*-the  poor  woman  bored  every^ 
body — but  the  sense  of  filial  obligation  was 
strong  enough  in  the  girl  to  prevent  her 
from  acknowledging  this  even  to  herself. 
In  regard  to  her  uncle  she  had  no  sense  of 
obligation  whatever,  except  to  be  as  civil  to 
him  as  possible,  and  so  she  kept  out  of  his 
way. 

She  heard  the  heavy  front  door  close,  and 
gave  a  little  sigh  of  rehef . 


Meanwhile  Ste.  Marie,  a  man  moving  in  a 
dream,  uplifted,  cloud-enwrapped,  made  his 
way  homeward.  He  walked  all  the  long 
distance — that  is,  looking  backward  upon  it 
later,  he  thought  he  must  have  walked,  but 
the  half-hour  was  a  blank  to  him,  an 
indeterminate,  chaotic  whirl  of  things  and 
emotions. 

In  the  little  flat  in  the  Rue  d'Assas  he 
came  upon  Richard  Hartley,  who,  having 
found  the  door  unlocked  and  the  master  of 
the  place  absent,  had  sat  comfortably  down 
with  a  pipe  and  a  stack  of  Courriers  Frangais 
to  wait.  Ste.  Marie  burst  into  the  doorway 
of  the  room  where  his  friend  sat  at  ease. 
Hat,  gloves  and  stick  fell  away  from  him  in 
a  sort  of  shower.  He  extended  his  arms 
high  in  air.  His  face  was,  as  it  were, 
luminous.  The  Englishman  regarded  him 
morosely.     He  said — 

"  You  look  as  if  somebody  had  died  and 
left  you  money.  What  are  you  looking  like 
that  for  ?  " 

''  He! ''''  cried  Ste.  Marie  in  a  great  voice. 
"  He^  the  world  is  mine  !  Embrace  me,  my 
infant !  Sacred  name  of  a  pig,  why  do  you 
sit  there  ?  Embrace  me  !  "  He  began  to 
stride  about  the  room,  his  head  between  his 
hands.  Speech  lofty  and  ridiculous  burst 
from  him  in  a  sort  oi  splutter  of  fireworks, 
but  the  Englishman  sat  still  in  his  chair, 
and  a  grey-bieak  look  came  upon  him,  for 
he  began  to  understand.  He  was  more  or 
less  used  to  these  outbursts,  and  he  bore 
them  as  patiently  as  he  could  ;  but  though 
seven  times  out  of  the  ten  they  were  no 
more  than  spasms  of  pure  joy  of  living,  and 
meant :  "  It's  a  fine  spring  day,"  or  "  I've 
just  seen  two  beautiful  princesses  of  milliners 
in  the  street,"  an  inner  voice  told  him  that 
this  time  it  meant  another  thing.  Quite 
suddenly  he  realised  that  he  had  been  waiting 
for  this,  bracing  himself  against  its  onslaught. 
He  had  not  been  altogether  blind  through 
the  past  month. 


The  EngUshman  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  I  take  it,"  said  he,  "  that  means  this, 
you're — that  she  has  accepted  you,  eh  ? " 
He  held  out  his  hand.  He  was  a  brave 
and  honest  man.  Even  in  pain  he  was 
incapable  of  jealousy.     He  said — 

"I  ought  to  want  to  murder  you,  but 
I  don't.  I  congratulate  you.  You're  an 
undeserving  beggar,  but  so  were  the  rest 
of  us.  It  was  an  open  field,  and  you've  won 
quite  honestly.     My  best  wishes  !  " 

Then  at  last  Ste.  Marie  understood,  and 
in  a  flash  the  glory  went  out  of  his  face. 
He  began — 

"Ah,  mon  cher  ami! "      The  other 

man  saw  that  tears  had  sprung  to  his  eyes, 
and  was  horribly  embarrassed  to  the  very 
bottom  of  his  good  British  soul. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  he  said  gruffly.  "  Quite 
so,  quite  so  !  No  consequence ! "  He 
dragged  his  hands  away  from  Ste.  Marie's 
grasp,  stuck  them  in  his  pockets,  and  turned 
to  the  window  beside  which  he  had  been 
sitting. 

Ste.  Marie,  across  the  room,  looked  at  his 
friend's  square  back,  and  knew  that  in  his 
silent  way  the  man  was  suffering.  A  great 
sadness,  the  recoil  from  his  trembling  heights 
of  bliss,  came  upon  him  and  enveloped  him. 
Was  it  true  that  one  man's  joy  must  inevit- 
ably be  another's  pain  ?  He  tried  to  imagine 
himself  in  Hartley's  place,  Hartley  in  his  ; 
and  he  gave  a  little  shiver.  He  knew  that 
if  that  houleverseynent  were  actually  to  take 
place,  he  would  be  as  glad  for  his  friend's 
sake  as  poor  Hartley  was  now  for  his  ;  but 
he  knew  also  that  the  smile  of  congratulation 
would  be  a  grimace  of  almost  intolerable 
pain,  and  so  he  knew  what  Hartley's  black 
hour  must  be  like. 

"You  must  forgive  me,"  he  said.  "I 
had  forgotten.  I  don't  know  why.  Well,  yes, 
happiness  is  a  very  selfish  state  of  mind,  I 
suppose.  One  thinks  of  nothing  but  one's 
self — and  one  other.  1— during  this  past 
month  I've  been  in  the  clouds.  You  must 
forgive  me." 

The  Englishman  turned  back  into  the 
room.  Ste.  Marie  saw  that  his  face  was  as 
completely  devoid  of  expression  as  it  usually 
was,  that  his  hands  when  he  chose  and  lighted 
a  cigarette  were  quite  steady,  and  he  marvelled. 
That  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
under  such  circumstances. 

"  She  has  accepted  you,  I  take  it  ?  "  said 
Hartley  again. 

"Not  quite  that,"  said  he.  "Sit  down 
and  I'll  tell  you  about  it."  So  he  told  him 
about  bis  hour  with  Miss  Benham,  and  about 
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what  had  been  agreed  upon  between  them, 
and  about  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do. 

"  Apart  from  wishing  to  do  everything  in 
this  world  that  I  can  do  to  make  her  happy," 
he  said,  "  — and  she  will  never  be  at  peace 
again  until  she  knows  the  truth  about  her 
brother — apart  from  that,  I'm  purely  selfish 
in  the  thing.  I've  got  to  win  her  respect  as 
well  as — the  rest.  I  want  her  to  respect  me, 
and  she  has  never  quite  done  that.  I'm  an 
idler.  So  are  you,  but  you  have  a  perfectly 
good  excuse.  I  have  not.  I've  been  an 
idler  because  it  suited  me,  because  nothing 


the  day,  of  those  elder  Ste.  Maries  who  had 
taken  sword  and  lance  and  gone  out  into  a 
strange  world,  a  place  of  unknown  terrors, 
afire  for  the  Great  Adventure.  And  this 
was  one  of  their  blood. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  don't  realise,"  he  went 
on,  *'  the  difficulties  you've  got  to  face.  Better 
men  than  you  have  failed  over  this  thing, 
you  know." 

"  A   worse 
said  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  other  said- 

"  Yes.  Oh,  yes.  And  there's  always  luck 
to  be   considered,    of   course.      You   might 


might   nevertheless   succeed," 


Don't  refuse  n  lielpitig  hand!      Don't  1je  overj^roud  ! ' 


turned  up,  and  because  I  have  enough  to 
eat  without  working  for  my  living.  I  know 
how  she  has  felt  about  all  that.  Well,  she 
shall  feel  it  no  longer." 

"  You're  taking  on  a  big  order,"  said  the 
other  man. 

"  The  bigger  the  better,"  said  Ste.  Marie. 
"  And  I  shall  succeed  in  it  or  never  see  her 
again.  I've  sworn  that."  The  odd  look  of 
exaltation  that  Miss  Benliam  had  seen  in  his 
face,  the  look  of  knightly  fervour,  came  there 
again,  and  Hartley  saw  it  and  knew  that  the 
man  was  stirred  by  no  transient  whim.  Oddly 
enough  he  thought,  as  had  the  girl  earlier  in 


stumble  on  some  trace."  He  threw  away 
his  cigarette  and  lighted  another,  and  he 
smoked  it  down  almost  to  the  end  before 
he  spoke.     At  last  he  said — 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  The 
reason  why  I  want  to  tell  it  comes  a  little 
later.  A  few  weeks  before  you  returned 
to  Paris,  I  asked  Miss  Benham  to  marry 
me." 

Ste.  Marie  looked  up  with  a  quick  sym- 
pathy. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he.  "  I  have  sometimes 
thought — wondered.  I  have  wondered  if 
it  went  as  far  as  that.     Of  course,  I  could 
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see  that  you  had  known  her  well,  though  you 
seldom  go  there  nowadays." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hartley  ;  *'  it  went  as  far  as 
that,  but  no  farther.  She — well,  she  didn't 
care  for  me — not  in  that  way.  So  I  stiffened 
my  back  and  shut  my  mouth,  and  got  used 
to  the  fact  that  what  I'd  hoped  for  was 
impossible. 

''And  now  comes  the  reason  for  telling 
you  what  I've  told.  I  want  you  to  let  me 
help  you  in  what  you're  going  to  do— if  you 
think  you  can,  that  is.  Remember,  I— cared 
for  her  too.  I'd  like  to  do  something  for 
her.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to 
do  this  until  you  thought  of  it,  but  I  should 
hke  very  much  to  lend  a  hand,  do  some  of 
the  work.    D'you  think  you  could  let  me  in  ?  " 

Ste.  Marie  stared  at  him  in  open  astonish- 
ment, and,  for  an  instant,  something  like 
dismay. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  I  know  what  you're  thinking," 
said  the  Englishman.  "  You'd  hoped  to  do 
it  all  yourself.  It's  your  game,  I  know^ 
Well,  it's  your  game  even  if  you  let  me  come 
in.  I'm  just  a  helper.  Someone  to  run 
errands,  someone  perhaps  to  take  counsel 
with  now  and  then.  Look  at  it  on  the 
practical  side  !  Two  heads  are  certainly 
better  than  one.  Certainly  I  could  be  of 
use  to  you.  And,  besides — well,  I  want  to  do 
something  for  her.  I — cared  too,  you  see. 
D'you  think  you  could  take  me  in  ?  " 

It  was  the  man's  love  that  made  his  appeal 
irresistible.  No  one  could  appeal  to  Ste. 
Marie  on  that  score  in  vain.  It  was  true  that 
he  had  hoped  to  work  alone,  to  win  or  lose 
alone,  to  stand,  in  this  matter,  quite  on  his 
own  feet,  but  he  could  not  deny  the  man  who 
had  loved  her  and  lost  her.  Ste.  Marie  thrust 
out  his  hand. 

"  You  love  her  too  !  "  he  said.  "  That  is 
enough.  We  work  together.  I  have  a 
possibly  foolish  idea  that  if  we  can  find  a 
certain  man,  we  will  learn  something  about 
Arthur  Benham.     I'll  tell  you  about  it." 

But  before  he  could  begin,  the  door-bell 
jangled. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CAPTAIN   STEWAKT  MAKES   A   KINDLY  OFFER. 

Ste.  Marie  scowled. 

"A  caller  would  come  singularly  mal- 
apropos, just  now,"  said  he.  "I've'^half  a 
mind  not  to  go  to  the  door.  I  want  to  talk 
this  thing  over  with  you." 

"Whoever  it  is,"  objected  Haitley,  "has 
been  told  by  the  concierge   that  you're   at 


home.  It  may  not  be  a  caller,  anyhow.  It 
may  be  a  parcel  or  something.  You'd  better 
go."  So  Ste.  Marie  went  out  into  the  little 
passage,  blaspheming  fluently  the  while. 

The  Enghshman  heard  him  open  the  outer 
door  of  the  flat.  He  beard  him  exclaim  in 
great  surprise — 

"Ah,  Captain  Stewart !  A  great  pleasure. 
Come  in  !  Come  in  !  "  And  he  permitted 
himself  a  little  blaspheming  on  his  own 
account,  for  the  visitor,  as  Ste.  Marie  had 
said,  came  most  malapropos,  and,  besides,  he 
disliked  Miss  Benham's  uncle. 

He  heard  the  American  say — 

"  I  have  been  hoping  for  some  weeks  to 
give  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  here,  and 
to-day  such  an  excellent  pretext  presented   ^ 
itself  that  I  came  straight  away.     I  come   * 
with  congratulations.     My  niece  has  told  me 

all  about  it.    Lucky  young  man  !    Ah  ! " 

He  reached  the  door  of  the  inner  room  and 
saw  Richard  Hartley  standing  by  the  window, 
and  he  began  to  apologise  profusely,  saying 
that  he  had  had  no  idea  that  Ste.  Marie  was 
not  alone.     But  Ste.  Marie  said — 

"  It  doesn't  in  the  least  matter.  I  have 
no  secrets  from  Hartley.  Indeed,  I  have 
just  been  talking  with  him  about  this  very 
thing."  But  for  all  that  he  looked  curiously 
at  the  elder  man,  and  it  struck  him  as  very 
odd  that  Miss  Benham  should  have  gone 
straight  to  her  uncle  and  told  him  all  this. 
It  did  not  seem  in  the  least  like  her,  especially 
as  he  knew  the  two  were  on  no  terms  of 
intimacy.  He  decided  that  she  must  have 
gone  up  to  her  grandfather's  room  to  discuss 
it  with  that  old  gentleman — a  reasonable 
enough  hypothesis — and  that  Captain  Stewart 
must  have  come  in  during  the  discussion. 
Quite  evidently  he  had  wasted  no  time  in 
setting  out  upon  his  errand  of  congratulation.   . 

"Then,';  said  Captain  Stewart,  "if  I 
am  to  be  good-naturedly  forgiven  for  my 
stupidity,  let  me  go  on  and  say,  in  my 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  family,  that  the 
news  pleased  me  very  much.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  it."  He  shook  Ste.  Marie's  hand,  look- 
ing very  benignant  indeed,  and  Ste.  Marie 
was  quite  overcome  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude  :  it  seemed  to  him  such  a  very 
kindly  act  in  the  elder  man.  He  produced 
things  to  smoke  and  drink,  and  Captain 
Stewart  accepted  a  cigarette  and  mixed  him- 
self a  rather  stiff  glass  of  absinth  —  it  was 
between  five  and  six  o'clock. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  when  he  was  at  ease 
in  the  most  comfortable  of  the  low  cane 
chairs,  and  the  glass  of  opalescent  liquor  was 
properly  curdled  and  set  at   hand,   "  now, 
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having*  congratulated  you  and — ah,  welcomed 
you,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  as  a  probable  future 
member  of  the  family,  I  turn  to  the  other 
feature  of  the  affair,"  He  had  an  odd  trick 
of  lowering  his  head  and  gazing  benevolently 
upon  an  auditor  as  if  over  the  top  of 
spectacles.  It  was  one  of  his  elderly  ways. 
He  beamed  now  upon  Ste.  Marie  in  this 
manner,  and,  after  a  moment,  turned  and 
beamed  upon  Richard  Hartley,  who  gazed 
stolidly  back  at  him  without  expression. 

"  You  have  determined,  I  hear,"  said  he, 
"  to  join  us  in  our  search  for  poor  Arthur. 
Good  !     Good  !     I  welcome  you  there  also." 

Ste.  Marie  stirred  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  in  a  sense,  yes.  That 
is,  I've  determined  to  devote  myself  to  the 
search,  and  Hartley  is  good  enough  to  offer 
to  go  in  with  me  ;  but  I  think,  if  you  don't 
mind Of  course,  I  know  it's  very  pre- 
sumptuous, and  doubtless  idiotic  of  us — but, 
if  you  don't  mind,  I  think  we'll  work  inde- 
pendently. You  see — well,  I  can't  quite  put 
it  into  words,  but  it's  our  idea  to  succeed  or 
fail  quite  by  our  own  efforts.  I  dare  say 
we  shall  fail,  but  it  won't  be  for  lack  of 
trying." 

Captain  Stewart  looked  disappointed. 

"  Oh,  I  think,"  said  he—"  pardon  me  for 
saying  it  ! — but  I  think  you're  rather  foolish 
to  do  that."  He  waved  an  apologetic  hand. 
'*  Of  course,  I  comprehend  your  excellent 
motive.  Yes,  as  you  say,  you  want  to  succeed 
quite  on  your  own.  But  look  at  the  practical 
side  !  You'll  have  to  go  over  all  the  weary 
weeks  of  useless  labour  w^e  have  gone  over. 
We  could  save  you  that.  We  have  examined 
and  followed  up  and  at  last  given  over  a 
hundred  clues  that  on  the  surface  looked 
quite  possible  of  success.  You'll  be  doing 
that  all  over  again.  In  short,  my  dear 
friend,  you  will  merely  be  following  along  a 
couple  of  months  behind  us.  It  seems  to 
me  a  pity.  I  shan't  like  to  see  you  wasting 
your  time  and  efforts.  Don't  refuse  a  help- 
ing hand  I  Don't  be  overproud  !  I  may  be 
able  to  set  you  upon  the  right  path.  Not 
that  I  have  anything  definite  to  work  upon. 
I  haven't,  alas !  But  each  day  new  clues 
turn  up.  One  day  we  shall  find  the  real  one, 
and  that  may  be  one  that  I  have  turned  over 
to  you  to  follow  out.     One  never  knows." 

Ste.  Marie  looked  across  at  Richard 
Hartley,  but  that  gentleman  was  blowing 
smoke  rings  and  to  all  outward  appearance 
giving  them  his  entire  attention.  He  looked 
back  to  Captain  Stewart,  and  Stewart's  eyes 
regarded  him  smiling  a  little  wistfully,  he 
thought. 


Ste.  Marie  scowled  out  of  the  window  at 
the  trees  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  said  he.  *'  Of  course,  I 
sound  a  braying  ass  in  hesitating  even  a 
moment,  but — in  a  way,  you  understand. 
I'm  so  anxious  to  do  this  or  to  fail  in  it 
quite  on  my  own  !  You're — so  tremendously 
kind  about  it  that  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
I  must  seem  very  ungrateful,  I  know.  But 
I'm  not." 

"No,"  said  the  elder  man,  "you  don't 
seem  ungrateful  at  all.  I  understand  exactly 
how  you  feel  about  it,  and  I  applaud  your 
feeling — but  not  your  judgment.  I  am 
afraid  that  for  the  sake  of  a  sentiment  you're 
taking  unnecessary  risks  of  failure." 

For  the  first  time  Richard  Hartley  spoke. 

"I've  an  idea,  you  know,"  said  he,  "  that 
it's  going  to  be  a  matter  chiefly  of  luck.  One 
day  somebody  will  stumble  on  the  right  trail, 
and  that  might  as  well  be  Ste.  Marie  or  I  as 
your  trained  detectives.  If  you  don't  mind 
my  saying  so,  sir — I  don't  want  to  seem  rude 
— your  trained  detectives  do  not  seem  to 
accomplish  much  in  two  months,  do  they  ?  " 

Captain  Stewart  looked  thoughtfully  at 
the  younger  man. 

"  No,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I  am  sorry  to  say 
they  don't  seem  to  have  accomplished  much 
— except  to  prove  that  there  are  a  great 
many  places  poor  Arthur  has  not  been  to, 
and  a  great  many  people  who  have  not  seen 
him.  After  all,  that  is  something  —  the 
elimination  of  ground  that  need  not  be 
worked  over  again."  He  set  down  the  glass 
from  which  he  had  been  drinking. 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  your  theory,"  he 
said.  "  I  cannot  agree  that  such  work  as 
this  is  best  left  to  an  accidental  solution. 
Accidents  are  too  rare.  We  have  tried  to 
go  at  it  in  as  scientific  a  way  as  could  be 
managed — by  covering  large  areas  of  terri- 
tory, by  keeping  the  police  everywhere  on 
the  alert,  by  watching  the  boy's  old  friends 
and  searching  his  favourite  haunts.  Per- 
sonally I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he 
managed  to  slip  away  to  America  very  early 
in  the  course  of  events — before  we  began  to 
search  for  him.  And,  of  course,  I  am  having 
a  careful  watch  kept  there  as  well  as  here. 
But  no  trace  has  appeared  as  yet — nothing 
at  all  trustworthy.  Meanwhile  I  continue  to 
hope  and  to  work,  but  I  grow  a  little  dis- 
couraged. In  any  case,  though,  we  shall 
hear  of  him  in  three  months  more  if  he  is 
alive." 

"  Why  three  months  ? "  asked  Ste.  Marie. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  In  three  months,"  said  Captain  Stewart, 
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*'  Arthur  will  be  of  age,  and  he  can  demand 
the  money  left  him  by  his  father.  If  he  is 
alive,  he  will  turn  up  for  that.  I  have 
thought,  from  the  first,  that  he  is  merely 
hiding  somewhere  until  this  time  should  be 
past.  He  —  you  must  know  that  he  went 
away  very  angry,  after  a  quarrel  with  his 
grandfather.  My  father  is  not  a  patient 
man.  He  may  have  been  very  harsh  with 
the  boy." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Hartley,  "  but  no  boy, 
however  young  or  angry,  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  risk  an  absolute  break  with  the 
man  who  is  going  to  leave  him  a  large 
fortune.  Young  Benham  must  know  that 
his  grandfather  would  never  forgive  him  for 
staying  away  all  this  time  if  he  stayed  away 
of  his  own  accord.  He  must  know  that  he'd 
be  taking  tremendous  risks  of  being  cut  off 
altogether." 

"  And,  besides,"  added  Ste.  Marie,  "  it  is 
quite  possible  that  your  father,  sir,  may  die 
at  any  time — any  hour.  And  he's  very  angry 
with  his  grandson.  He  may  have  cut  him 
off  already." 

Captain  Stewart's  eyes  sharpened  suddenly, 
but  he  dropped  them  to  the  glass  in  his 
hand. 

"  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  that  ? " 
he  asked. 

"No,"  said  St.  Marie.  ''I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  shouldn't  have  said  it.  That  is 
a  matter  which  concerns  your  family  alone. 
I  forgot  myself.  The  possibility  occurred  to 
me  suddenly,  for  the  first  time."  But  the 
elder  man  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Pray  don't  apologise  !  "  said  he.  "  Surely 
we  three  can  speak  frankly  together.  And, 
frankly,  I  know  nothing  of  my  father's  will. 
But  I  don't  think  he  would  cut  poor  Arthur 
off,  though  he  is,  of  course,  very  angry  about 
the  boy's  leaving  in  the  manner  he  did.  No  ! 
I  am  sure  he  wouldn't  cut  him  off.  He  was 
fond  of  the  lad,  very  fond — as  we  all 
were." 

Captain  Stewart  glanced  at  his  watch  and 
rose  with  a  little  sigh. 

"  I  must  be  off,"  said  he.  "  I  have  to 
dine  out  this  evening,  and  I  must  get  home 
to  change.  There  is  a  cab-stand  near  you  ?  " 
He  looked  out  of  the  window.  "  Ah,  yes  ! 
Just  at  the  corner  of  the  Gardens."  He 
turned  about  to  Ste.  Marie  and  held  out  his 
hand  with  a  smile.     He  said — 

"  You  refuse  to  join  forces  with  us,  then  ? 
WeU,  I'm  sorry.  But  for  all  that,  I  wish 
you  luck.  Go  your  own  way,  and  I  hope 
you'll  succeed.  I  honestly  hope  that,  even 
though  your  success  may  show  me  up  for  an 


incompetent  bungler."  He  gave  a  little 
kindly  laugh,  and  Ste.  Marie  tried  to  protest. 

"  Still,"  said  the  elder  man,  "  don't  throw 
me  over  altogether.  If  I  can  help  you  in 
any  way,  little  or  big,  let  me  know.  If  I 
can  give  you  any  hints,  any  advice,  anything 
at  all,  I  want  to  do  it.  And  if  you  happen 
upon  what  seems  to  be  a  promising  clue, 
come  and  talk  it  over  with  me.  Oh,  don't 
be  afraid  !  I'll  leave  it  to  you  to  work  out. 
I  shan't  spoil  your  game." 

"  Ah,  now,  that's  very  good  of  you,"  said 
Ste.  Marie.  "  Only  you  make  me  seem  more 
than  ever  an  ungrateful  fool.  Thanks,  I 
will  come  to  you  with  my  troubles,  if  I  may. 
I  have  a  foolish  idea  that  I  want  to  follow 
out  a  little  first,  but  doubtless  I  shall  be 
running  to  you  soon  for  information." 

The  elder  man's  eyes  sharpened  again  with 
keen  interest. 

"  An  idea  !  "  he  said  quickly.  "  You  have 
an  idea  ?  What — may  I  ask  what  sort  of  an 
idea  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing,"  declared  Ste.  Marie. 
"  You  have  already  laughed  at  it.  I  just 
want  to  find  that  man  O'Hara,  that's  all. 
I've  a  feeling  that  I  should  learn  something 
from  him." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Captain  Stewart  slowly. 
"  Yes,  the  man  O'Hara.  There's  nothing  in 
that,  I'm  afraid.  I've  made  inquiries  about 
O'Hara.  It  seems  he  left  Paris  six  months 
ago,  saying  he  was  off  for  America.  An  old 
friend  of  his  told  me  that.  So  you  must 
have  been  mistaken  when  you  thought  you 
saw  him  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  he 
couldn't  very  well  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  poor  Arthur.  I'm  afraid  that  idea  is 
hardly  worth  following  up." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Ste.  Marie.  "  I  seem 
to  start  badly,  don't  I  ?  Ah,  well,  I'll  have 
to  come  to  you  all  the  sooner,  then." 

"  You'll  be  welcome,"  promised  Captain 
Stewart.  "  Good-bye  to  you  !  Good  day. 
Hartley.  Come  and  see  me,  both  of  you. 
You  know  where  I  live." 

He  took  his  leave  then,  and  Hartley, 
standing  beside  the  window,  watched  him 
turn  dovyn  the  street,  and  at  the  corner  get 
into  one  of  the  fiacres  there  and  drive  away. 

Ste.  Marie  laughed  aloud. 

"  There's  the  second  time,"  said  he,  "  that 
I've  had  him  about  O'Hara.  If  he  is  as 
careless  as  that  about  everything,  I  don't 
wonder  he  hasn't  found  Arthur  Benham. 
O'Hara  disappeared  from  Paris  (publicly, 
that  is)  at  about  the  time  young  Benham 
disappeared.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  remains — 
or,  at  least,  for  a  time  remained — in  the  city 
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without  letting  his  friends  know,  because  I 
made  no  ^mistake  about  seeing  him  in  the 
Champs  Eljsees.  All  that  looks  to  me  sus- 
picious enough  to  be  worth  investigation. 

*'  Of  course,"  he  admitted  doubtfully — "  of 
course,  I'm  no  detective,  but  that's  how  it 
looks  to  me." 

"  I  don't  believe  Stewart  is  any  detective, 
either,"  said  Richard  Hartley.  "  He's 
altogether  too  cocksure.  That  sort  of  man 
would  rather  die  than  admit  he  is  wrong 
about  anything.  He's  a  good  old  chap, 
though,  isn't  he  ?  I  liked  him  to-day  better 
than  ever  before." 

''  He  has  a  good  heart,"  said  Ste.  Marie. 
"Yery  few  men  under  the  circumstances 
would  come  here  and  be  as  decent  as  he  was. 
Most  men  would  have  thought  I  was  a 
presumptuous  ass  and  would  liave  behaved 
accordingly." 

Ste.  Marie  took  a  turn  about  the  room,  and 
his  face  began  to  light  up  with  its  new  excite- 
ment and  exaltation. 

"  And  to-morrow,"  he  cried,  "  to-morrow 
we  begin  !  To-morrow  we  set  out  into  the 
world,  and  the  Adventure  is  on  foot.  God 
send  it  success  !  "  He  laughed  across  at  the 
other  man,  but  it  was  a  laugh  of  eagerness, 
not  of  mirth. 

"  I  feel,"  said  he  "  like  Jason.  I  feel  as  if 
we  were  to  set  sail  to-morrow  for  Colchis  and 
the  Golden  Fleece." 

"  Ye — es,"  said  the  other  man  a  little  drily. 
"  Yes,  perhaps.  I  don't  want  to  seem  critical, 
but  isn't  your  figure  somewhat  ill-chosen  ?  " 

"  'Ill-chosen '  ?  "  cried  Ste.  Marie.  "  What 
d'you  mean  ?     Why  ill-chosen  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Medea,"  said  Bichard 
Hartley. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  MISADVENTURE   AND   A  DREAM. 

So  on  the  next  day  these  two  rode  forth 
upon  their  quest,  and  no  quest  was  ever 
undertaken  with  a  stouter  courage  or  with  a 
grimmer  determination  to  succeed.  To  put 
it  fancifully,  they  burnt  their  tower  behind 
them,  for  to  one  of  them,  at  least — to  him 
who  led — there  was  no  going  back. 

But,  after  all,  they  set  forth  under  a  cloud, 
and  Ste.  Marie  took  a  heavy  heart  with  him. 
On  the  evening  before,  an  odd  and  painful 
incident  had  befallen,  a  singularly  unfortu- 
nate incident. 

It  chanced  that  neither  of  the  two  men 
had  a  dinner  engagement  that  evening,  and 
so,  after  their  old  habit,  they  dined  together 


at  the  little  Spanish  restaurant  in  the  Rue 
Helder.  When  they  came  out  into  the 
narrow  street  and  thence  to  the  thronged 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  it  was  nearly  eleven 
o'clock,  and  Ste.  Marie  said — 

"  There's  a  street /&^  in  Montmartre.  We 
might  drive  home  that  way." 

"  An  excellent  idea,"  said  the  other  man. 
"The  fact  that  Montmartre  lies  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  home  makes  the  plan  all  the 
better.  And  after  that  w^e  might  drive  home 
through  the  Bois.  That's  much  farther  in 
the  wrong  direction.     Lead  on  !  " 

So  they  sprang  into  a  waiting  fiacre,  and 
were  dragged  up  the  steep,  stone-paved  hill 
to  the  heights  where  La  Boh6me  still  reigns 
and  the  trail  of  the  tourist  is  over  all.  They 
found  Montmartre  very  much  e7i  fete.  In 
the  Place  Blanche  were  two  of  the  enormous 
and  brilliantly  lighted  merry-go-rounds 
which  only  Paris  knows — one  furnished  with 
stolid  cattle,  theatrical-looking  horses,  and 
Russian  sleighs,  the  other  with  the  ever- 
popular  galloping  pigs.  When  these  dreadful 
machines  were  in  rotation,  mechanical  organs 
concealed  somewhere  in  their  bowels  emitted 
hideous  brays  and  shrieks,  which  mingled 
with  the  shrieks  of  the  ladies  mounted  upon 
the  galloping  pigs,  and  together  insulted  a 
peaceful  sky. 

The  square  was  filled  with  that  extremely 
heterogeneous  throng  which  the  Parisian 
street  fete  gathers  together,  biifc  it  was,  for 
the  most  part,  a  well-dressed  throng,  largely 
recruited  from  the  boulevards,  and  it  was 
quite  determined  to  have  a  very  good  time 
in  the  cheerful,  harmless,  Latin  fashion.  The 
two  men  got  down  from  their  fiacre  and 
elbowed  a  way  through  the  good-natured 
crowd  to  a  place  near  the  more  popular  of 
the  merry-go-rounds.  The  machine  was  in 
rotation.  Its  garish  lights  shone  and  glittered, 
its  hidden  mechanical  organ  blared  a  German 
waltz  tune,  the  huge  pink- varnished  pigs 
galloped  gravely  up  and  down  as  the  plat- 
form upon  which  they  were  mounted  whirled 
round  and  round. 

Hartley,  turning,  saw  that  Ste.  Marie's 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  galloping  pigs,  and 
the  eyes  shone  with  a  wistful  excitement.  To 
tell  the  truth,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
look  on  at  any  form  of  active  amusement 
without  thirsting  to  join  it.  A  joyous  and 
care-free  lady  in  a  blue  hat,  who  was  mounted 
astride  upon  one  of  the  pigs,  hurled  a  paper 
serpentine  at  him,  and  shrieked  with  delight 
when  it  knocked  his  hat  off. 

"  That's  the  second  time  she  has  hit  me 
with  one  of  those  things,"  he  said,  groping 


'4SW?^:r~»-««»^  , 


"So  for  au  hour  or  more  he  stood  in  the  open  ^vindo^v 
staring  into  the  fragrant  night." 


aboufc  his  feet  for  the  hat.  "  Here,  stop  that 
boy  with  the  basket!"  A  vendor  of  the 
Uttle  rolls  of  paper  ribbon  was  shouting  his 
wares  through  the  crowd.  Ste.  Marie  filled 
his  pockets  with  the  things,  and  when  the 
ladj  with  the  blue  hat  came  round  on  the 


next  turn,  lassoed  her  neatly  about  the  neck 
and  held  the  end  of  the  ribbon  till  it  broke. 
"  When  the  thing  stops,"  said  Ste.  Marie, 
"  Vm  going  to  take  a  ride,  just  one  ride.  1 
haven't  ridden  a  pig  for  many  years." 
Hartley  jeered  at  hini,  calHng  him  an  infant, 
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but  Ste.  Marie  bought  more  serpentines,  and 
when  the  platform  came  to  a  stop,  clambered 
up  to  it  and  mounted  the  only  unoccupied 
pig  he  could  find.  His  friend  still  scoffed  at 
him  and  called  him  names,  but  Ste.  Marie 
tucked  his  long  legs  round  the  pig's  neck 
and  smiled  back,  and  presently  the  machine 
began  again  to  revolve. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  revolution  Hartley 
gave  a  shout  of  delight,  for  lie  saw  that  the 
lady  with  the  blue  hat  had  left  her  mount 
and  was  making  her  way  along  the^platform 
towards  where  Ste.  Marie  sat  hufling  sur- 
pentines  in  the  face  of  the  world^^l  ©y  the 
next  time  round  she  had  come  to- where  he 
was,  mounted  behind  him,  and  was  holding 
herself  with  one  very  shapely  arm  round  his 
neck,  while  with  the  other  she  rifled  his 
pockets  for  ammunition.  Ste.  Marie  grinned, 
and  the  public,  loud  in  its  acclaims,  began  to 
pelt  the  two  with  serpentines  until  they  were 
hung  with  many-coloured  ribbons  like^^a 
Christmas-tree.  Even  Richard  Hartley  wis 
so  far  moved  out  of  the  self-consciousness 


breath.     Then  he  gave  a  shout  of  laughter, 
demanding — 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  You  weren't  com- 
mitting any  crime,  were  you  ?  There's  no 
harm  in  riding  a  silly  pig  in  a  silly  merry- 
go-round.  Everybody  does  it  in  these  fete 
things."  But  even  as  he  spoke  he  knew 
how  extremely  unfortunate  the  meeting  was, 
and  the  laughter  went  out  of  his  voice. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  "  she  won't 
see  the  humour  of  it.  Good  Heavens  !  what 
a  thing  to  happen  ! 
what  she'll  think  of  me, 

"  At  five  o'clock  this  afternoon,"  he  said 
bitterly,  "  I  left  her  with  a  great  many  fine, 
high-sounding  words  about  the  quest  I  was 
to  give  my  days  and  nights  to — for  her  sake. 
I  went  away  from  her  like  a — knight  going 
into  battle— consecrated.  I  tell  you,  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes  when  I  went.  And 
now,  now,  at  midnight,  she  sees  me  riding 
a  galloping  pig  in  a  street /e/^  with  a  girl, 
before  a  thousand  people.  What  will  she 
think  of  me  ?     What  but  one  thinff  can  she 


You  know  well  enough 


with  which  his  race  is  cursed  a^^tq^jbuy  a;^.   possibly  think  ?     Oh,  I  know  well  enough  ! 
handful   of   the   common  missiles,  'yiS|f^e|&  I  saw  her  face  before  she  turned  away, 
lady  in  the  blue  hat  returned  his  ^ttteiition"^     "And," he  cried,  "I  can't  even  go  to  her 


with  skill  and  despatch. 

But  as  the  machine  began  to  slacken  its 
pace,  and  the  hideous  wail  and  blare  of  the 
concealed  organ  died  mercifully  down, 
Hartley  saw  that  his  friend's  manner  had  all 
at  once  altered,  that  he  sat  leaning  forward 
away  from  the  enthusiastic  lady  with  the 
blue  hat,  and  that  the  paper  serpentines  had 
dropped  from  his  hands.  Hartley  thought 
that  the  rapid  motion  must  have  made  him/ 
a  little  giddy,  but  presently,  before  the 
merry-go-round  <had  quite  stopped,  he  sa#' 
the  man  leap  down  and  hurry  towards  him 
through  the  crowd.  Ste.  Marie's  face  was 
grave  and  pale.  He  caught  Hartley's  arm 
in  his  hand  and  turned  him  round,  crying  in 
a  low  voice — 

"  Come  out  of  this  as  quickly  as  you  can  ! 
No,  in  the  other  direction.  I  want  to  get 
away  at  once." 

*'  What's  the  mafcter  ? "  Hartley  de- 
manded. "Lady  in  blue  hat  too  friendly  ? 
We%  if  you're  going  to  play  this  kind  of 
game,  you  might  as  well  play  it." 

"  Helen  Benham  was  down  there  in  the 
crowd,"  said  Ste.  Marie.  "  On  the  opposite 
side  from  you.  She  was  with  a  party  of 
people  who  got  out  of  two  motor-cars,  to 
look  on.  They  were  in  evening  things,  so 
they  had  come  from  dinner  somewhere,  I 
isuppose.     She  saw  me." 

"  The  devil !  "   said    Hartley  under    his 


and  explain — if  there's  anything  to  explain, 
and  I  suppose  there  is  not.  I  can't  even  go 
toher..^  I've  sworn  not  to  see  her." 

*^h^  I'll  do  that,"  said  the  other  man. 
"  ro  explain  it  to  her,  if  any  explanation's 

i^fnecessary.     I  think  you'll  find  that  she  will 

laugh  i^t  it."    But  Ste.  Marie  shook  his  head. 

*|^No;  she%on't,"  said  he.     And  Hartley 

^jcould:  say  no  more,  for  he  knew  Miss  Benham, 

^^an#lie  was  very  much  afraid  that  she  would 
inert  laugh. 

'  '-  They  fonnd  a  fiacre  at  the  side  of  the 
square  and  drove  home  at  once.  They  were 
almost  entirely  silent  all  the  long  way,  for 
Ste.  Marie  was  buried  in  gloom,  and  the 
Englishman,  after  trying  once  or  twice  to 
cheer  him  up,  realised  that  he  was  best 
left  to  himself  just  then,  and  so  held  his 
tongue.  But  in  the  Rue  d'Assas,  as  Ste. 
Marie  was  getting  down,  he  made  a  last 
attempt  to  lighten  the  man's  depression. 
He  said — 

"  Don't  you  be  a  silly  ass  about  this  ! 
You're  making  much  too  much  of  it,  you 
know.  I'll  go  to  her  to-morrow  or  next  day 
and  explain,  and  she'll  laugh — if  she  hasn't 
already  done  so. 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  almost  believing 
it  himself,  "you  are  paying  her  a  dashed 
poor  compliment  in  thinking  she's  so  dull  as 
to  misunderstand  a  little  thing  of  this  kiud, 
Yes,  by  Jove,  joxx  ar^  !  " 


THE    QUEST. 
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Ste.  Marie  looked  up  at  him,  and  his 
face,  in  the  light  of  the  cab-lamp,  showed 
a  first  faint  of  hope. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Do 
you  really  think  that  ?  Maybe  I  am.  But 
— oh,  Heavens  !  who  would  understand  such 
an  idiocy  ?  Sacred  imbecile  that  I  am  ! 
why  was  I  ever  born  ?  I  ask  you."  He 
turned  abruptly  and  began  to  ring  at  the 
door,  casting  a  brief  "  Good  night ! "  over  his 
shoulder.  And,  after  a  moment,  Hartley 
gave  it  up  and  drove  away. 

Above,  in  the  long,  shallow  front  room  of 
his  flat,  with  the  three  windows  overlooking 
the  Gardens,  Ste.  Marie  made  lights,  and 
unearthed  a  box  of  cigarettes.  He  lighted 
one,  and  went  across  to  one  of  the  long 
windows,  which  was  open,  and  stood  there 
with  his  back  to  the  room,  his  face  to  the 
peaceful,  fragrant  night.  A  sudden  recollec- 
tion came  to  him  of  that  other  night  a 
month  before,  when  he  had  stood  on  the 
Pont  des  Invalides  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
stars,  his  feet  upon  the  ladder  thereunto. 
His  heart  gave  a  sudden,  exultant  leap  within 
him  when  he  thought  how  far  and  high  he 
had  cKmbed  ;  but  after  the  leap  it  shivered 
and  stood  still  when  this  evening's  mis- 
adventure came  before  him. 

Would  she  ever  understand  ?  He  had  no 
fear  that  Hartley  would  not  do  his  best  with 
her.  Hartley  was  as  honest  and  as  faithful 
as   ever   a  friend  was  in   this   world.     He 

would  do  his  best.     But  even  then It 

was  the  girl's  inflexible  nature  that  made 
the  matter  so  dangerous.  He  knew  that  she 
was  inflexible,  and  he  took  a  curious  pride 
in  it.  He  admired  it.  So  must  have  been 
those  calm-eyed,  ancient  ladies  for  whom 
other  Sfce.  Maries  went  out  to  do  battle.  It 
was  well-nigh  impossible  to  imagine  them 
lowering  their  eyes  to  silly  revelry.  They 
could  not  stoop  to  such  as  that.  It  was 
beneath  their  high  dignity.  And  it  was 
beneath  hers  also.  As  for  himself,  he  was  a 
thing  of  patches.  Here  a  patch  of  exalted 
chivalry — a  noble  patch — there  a  patch  of 
bourgeois,  childhke  love  of  fun  ;  here  a  patch 
of  melancholic  asceticism,  there  one  of  some- 
thing quite  the  reverse.  A  hopeless  patch- 
work he  was.  Must  she  not  shrink  from 
him  when  she  knew^  ?  He  could  not  quite 
imagine  her  understanding  the  wholly  trivial 
and  meaningless  impulse  that  had  prompted 
him  to  ride  a  galloping  pig  and  cast  paper 
serpentines  at  the  assembled  world. 

Apart  from  her  view  of  the  affair  he  felt 
no  shame  in  it.  The  moment  of  childish 
ji;aiety  had  been  but   a   passing  mood.     It 


had  in  no  way  slackened  his  tense  enthusiasm, 
dulled  the  keenness  of  his  spirit,  lowered  his 
high  flight.  He  knew  that  well  enough. 
But  he  wondered  if  she  would  understand, 
and  he  could  not  believe  it  possible.  The 
mood  of  exaltation  in  which  they  had  parted 
that  afternoon  came  to  him,  and  then  the 
sight  of  her  shocked  face  as  he  had  seen  it 
in  the  laughing  crowd  in  the  Place  Blanche. 

"  What  must  she  think  of  me  ?  "  he  cried 
aloud.     "  What  must  she  think  of  me  ?  " 

So  for  an  hour  or  more  he  stood  in  the 
open  window  staring  into  the  fragrant  night, 
or  tramped  up  and  down  the  long  room,  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  kicking  out  of  his 
way  the  chairs  and  things  which  impeded 
him — torturing  himself  with  fears  and  regrets 
and  fancies,  until  at  last  in  a  calmer  moment 
he  realised  that  he  was  working  himself  up 
into  an  absurd  state  of  nerves  over  some- 
thing which  was  done  and  could  not  now  be 
helped.  The  man  had  an  odd  streak  of 
fatalism  in  his  nature — that  will  have  come 
of  his  Southern  blood— and  it  came  to  him 
now  in  his  need.  For  the  work  upon  which 
he  was  to  enter  with  the  morrow  he  had 
need  of  clear  wits,  not  scattered  ones ;  a 
calm  judgment,  not  disordered  nerves.  So 
he  took  himself  in  hand,  and  it  would  have 
been  amazing  to  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the 
abrupt  changes  of  the  Latin  temperament 
to  see  how^  suddenly  Ste.  Marie  became  quiet 
and  cool  and  master  of  himself. 

"  It  is  done,"  he  said  with  a  little  shrug, 
and  if  his  face  was  for  a  moment  bitter,  it 
quickly  enough  became  impassive.  "  It  is 
done,  and  it  cannot  be  undone — unless 
Hartley  can  undo  it." 

So  he  went  to  bed,  and  so  well  had  he 
recovered  from  his  fit  of  excitement,  he  fell 
asleep  almost  at  once.  But,  for  all  that,  the 
jangled  nerves  had  their  revenge.  He  who 
commonly  slept  like  the  dead,  without  the 
slightest  disturbance,  dreamed  a  strange 
dream.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  stood 
spent  and  weary  in  a  twilit  place,  a  waste 
place  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill  she  sat  upon  a  sort  of  throne, 
golden  in  a  beam  of  light  from  heaven — 
serene,  very  beautiful,  the  end  and  crown  of 
his  weary  labours.  His  feet  were  set  to  the 
ascent  of  the  height  whereon  she  waited, 
but  he  was  withheld.  From  the  shadows  at 
the  hill's  foot  a  voice  called  to  him  in  distress, 
anguish  of  spirit — a  voice  he  knew,  but  he 
could  not  say  whose  voice.  It  besought  him 
out  of  utter  need,  and  he  could  not  turn 
away  from  it. 

Then  froqa    those  shadows    eyes   looked 
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upon  him,  very  great  and  dark  eyes,  and 
they  besought  him  too  ;  he  did  not  know 
what  they  asked,  but  they  called  to  him  like 
the  low  voice,  and  he  could  not  turn  away. 

He  looked  to  the  far  height,  and  with  all 
his  power  he  strove  to  set  his  feet  towards 
it — the  goal  of  long  labour  and  desire  ;  but 
the  eyes  and  the  piteous  voice  held  him 
motionless,  for  they  needed  him. 

From  this  anguish  he  awoke  trembling. 
And  after  a  long  time,  when  he  was  composed, 
he  fell  asleep  once  more,  and  once  more 
he  dreamed  the  dream. 

So  morning  found  him  pallid  and  un- 
refreshed.  But  by  daylight  he  knew^  whose 
eyes  had  besought  him,  and  he  wondered 
and  was  a  little  afraid. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  JOURNEY   AND  AN   INTERCESSION. 

It  may  as  well  be  admitted  at  the  outset 
that  neither  Ste.  Marie  nor  Richard  Hartley 
proved  themselves  to  be  geniuses,  hitherto 
undeveloped,  in  the  detective  science.  They 
entered  upon  their  self-appointed  task  with 
a  fine  fervour,  but,  as  Miss  Ben  ham  had 
suggested,  with  no  other  qualifications  in 
particular. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  they  found  no- 
thing in  the  w^ay  of  clues.  They  found  an 
embarrassment  of  them,  and  for  some  days 
went  about  in  a  fever  of  excitement  over 
these  ;  but  the  fever  cooled  when  chie  after 
clue  turned  out  to  be  misleading.  Of  course, 
Ste.  Marie's  first  efforts  were  directed  to- 
wards tracing  the  movements  of  the  Irish- 
man, O'Hara,  but  the  efforts  were  altogether 
unavaihng.  The  man  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared as  noiselessly  and  completely  as 
had  young  Arthur  Benliam  himself.  He 
was  unable  even  to  settle  with  any  definite- 
ness  the  time  of  the  man's  departure  from 
Paris.  Some  of  O'Hara's  old  acquaintances 
maintained  that  they  had  seen  the  last  of 
him  two  months  before,  but  a  shifty-eyed 
person  in  rather  cheaply  smart  clothes  came 
up  to  Ste.  Marie  one  evening  in  Maxim's 
and  said  he  had  heard  that  Ste.  Marie  was 
making  inquiries  about  M.  O'Hara.  Ste. 
Marie  said  he  was,  and  that  it  was  an  affair 
of  money,  whereupon  the  cheaply  smart 
Individual  declared  that  M.  O'Hara  had  left 
Paris  six  months  before  to  go  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  he  had  had  a 
picture  post-card  from  him  some  weeks  since, 
from  New  York.  The  informant  accepted 
an  expensive  cigar  and  a  Dubonnet  by  way 


of  reward,  but  presently  departed  into  the 
night,  and  Ste.  Marie  was  left  in  some 
discouragement,  his  theory  badly  damaged. 

He  spoke  of  this  encounter  to  Richard 
Hartley,  who  came  on  later  to  join  him, 
and  Hartley,  after  an  interval  of  silence 
and  smoke,  said 

"  That  was  a  lie.     The  man  lied." 

"AVhy?"  demanded  Ste.  Marie,  but  the 
Englishman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  But  I  believe 
it  was  a  lie.  The  man  came  to  you,  sought 
you  out  to  tell  his  story,  didn't  he  ?  And 
all  the  others  have  given  a  different  date  ? 
Well,  there  you  are  !  For  some  reason  this 
man,  or  someone  behind  him — O'Hara  him- 
self, probably— wants  you  to  believe  that 
O'Hara  is  in  America.  I  dare  say  he's  in 
Paris  all  the  while." 

"  I  hope  you're  right,"  said  the  other. 
"  And  I  mean  to  make  sure,  too.  It  certainly 
was  odd,  this  strange  being  hunting  me  out 
to  tell  me  that.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  how 
he  knew  I'd  been  making  inquiries  about 
O'Hara.  I've  questioned  only  two  or  three 
people,  and  then  in  the  most  casual  way. 
Yes,  it's  odd." 

It  was  about  a  w^eek  after  this — a  fruitless 
week,  full  of  the  alternate  brightness  of  hope 
and  the  gloom  of  disappointment — that  he 
met  Captain  Stewart,  to  whom  he  had  been 
more  than  once  on  the  point  of  appealing. 
He  happened  upon  him  quite  by  chance 
one  morning  in  the  Rue  Royale.  Captain 
Stew^art  w^as  coming  out  of  a  shop.  He 
looked  in  an  ill  humour,  and  older  and  more 
yellow  than  usual.  But  his  face  altered 
suddenly  when  he  saw  the  younger  man, 
and  he  stopped  and  shook  Ste.  Marie's  hand 
with  every  evidence  of  pleasure. 

"  Well  met !  well  met !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  If  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  come  and  sit 
down  somewhere  and  tell  me  about  yourself." 

They  picked  their  way  across  the  street  to 
the  terrace  of  the  Taverne  Royale,  which 
was  almost  deserted  at  that  hour,  and  sat 
down  at  one  of  the  little  tables  well  back 
from  the  pavement,  in  a  corner. 

"  Is  it  fair  ?  "  queried  Captain  Stewart, 
"is  it  fair  as  a  rival  investigator  to  ask  you 
what  success  you  have  had  ?  "  Ste.  Marie 
laughed  rather  ruefully  and  confessed  that 
he  had  as  yet  no  success  at  all. 

"  I've  just  come,"  said  he,  "  from  pricking 
one  bubble  that  promised  w^ell,  and  Hartley 
is  up  in  Montmartre  destroying  another,  I 
fancy.  Oh,  well,  we  didn't  expect  it  to  be 
child's  play." 

Captain  Stewart  raised  his  little  glass  of 
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dry  vermuth  in  an  old-fashioned  sahite  and 
drank  from  it. 

"You,"  said  he,  "you  were— ah,  full  of 
some  idea  of  connecting  this  man,  this  Irish- 
man, O'Hara,  with  poor  Arthur's  disappear- 
ance. YouVe  found  that  not  so  promising 
as  you  went  on,  I  take  it." 

"  Well,  I've  been  unable  to  trace  O'Hara," 
said  Ste.  Marie.  "  He  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared as  completely  as  your  nephew.  I 
suppose  you  have  no  clues  to  spare  ?  I 
confess  I'm  out  of  them,  at  the  moment." 

"  Oh,  I  have  plenty,"  said  the  elder  man. 
"A  hundred.  More  than  I  can  possibly 
look  after."  He  gave  a  little  chuckling 
laugh. 

"I've  been  waiting  for  you  to  come  to 
me,"  he  said.  "  It  was  a  little  ungenerous, 
perhaps,  but  we  all  love  to  say  :  *  I  told  you 
so.'  Yes,  I  have  a  great  quantity  of  clues, 
and,  of  course,  they  all  seem  to  be  of  the 
greatest  and  most  exciting  importance. 
That's  a  way  clues  have."  He  took  an 
envelope  from  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat 
and  sorted  several  folded  papers  which  were 
in  it. 

"  I  have  here,"  said  he,  "  memoranda  of 
two  chances— shall  I  call  them  ? — w^hich  seem 
to  me  very  good,  though,  as  I  have  already 
said,  every  clue  seems  good.  That  is  the 
maddening,  the  heart-breaking  part  of  such 
an  investigation.  I  have  made  these  brief 
notes  from  letters  received — one  yesterday, 
one  the  day  before — from  an  agent  of  mine 
who  has  been  searching  the  hains  de  mer  of 
the  north  coast.  This  agent  writes  that 
someone  very  much  resembling  poor  Arthur 
has  been  seen  at  Dinard  and  also  at  Deau- 
ville,  and  he  urges  me  to  come  there  or  to 
send  a  man  there  at  once  to  look  into  the 
matter.  You  will  ask,  of  course,  why  this 
agent  himself  does  not  pursue  the  clue  he 
has  found.  Unfortunately  he  has  been 
called  to  London  upon  some  pressing  family 
matter  of  his  own  ;  he  is  an  Englishman." 

"  Why  haven't  you  gone  yourself  ?  "  asked 
Ste.  Marie.  But  the  elder  man  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  smiled  a  tired,  deprecatory 
smile. 

"  Oh,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  if  I  should 
attempt  personally  to  investigate  one-half  of 
these  things,  I  should  be  compelled  to  divide 
myself  into  twenty  parts.  No,  I  must  stay 
here.  There  must  be,  alas  !  the  spider  at 
the  centre  of  the  web.  I  cannot  go,  but  if 
you  think  it  worth  while,  I  will  gladly  turn 
over  the  memoranda  of  these  last  clues  to 
you.  They  may  be  the  true  clues,  they  may 
not.     At  any  rate,  someone  must  look  into 


them.  Why  not  you  and  your  partner — or 
shall  I  say  assistant  ?  " 

"  Why,  thank  you  !  "  cried  Ste.  Marie.  "  A 
thousand  thanks  !  Of  course  I  shall  be — we 
shall  be  glad  to  try  this  chance.  On  the 
face  of  it,  it  sounds  very  reasonable.  Your 
nephew,  from  what  I  remember  of  him,  is 
much  mofe  apt  to  be  in  some  place  that  is 
amusing — some  place  of  gaiety — than  hiding 
away  where  it  is  merely  dull,  if  he  has  his 
choice  in  the  matter,  that  is — if  he  is  free. 

And    yet "    he    turned    and    frowned 

thoughtfully  at  the  elder  man. 

"  What  I  want  to  know,"  said  he,  "  is 
how  the  boy  is  supporting  himself  all  this 
time.  You  say  he  had  no  money,  or  very 
little,  when  he  went  away.  How  is  he 
managing  to  live,  if  your  theory  is  correct — 
that  he  is  staying  away  of  his  own  accord  ? 
It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  live  as  he  likes  to 
live." 

Captain  Stewart  nodded. 

"  Oh,  that,"  said  he,  "  that  is  a  question  I 
have  often  proposed  to  myself.  Frankly, 
it's  beyond  me.  I  can  only  surmise  that 
poor  Arthur,  who  had  scattered  a  small 
fortune  about  in  foohsh  loans,  managed, 
before  he  actually  disappeared  (mind  you, 
we  didn't  begin  to  look  for  him  until  a  week 
had  gone  by),  managed  to  collect  some  of 
this  money,  and  so  went  away  with  some- 
thing in  pocket.  That,  of  course,  is  only  a 
guess." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  Ste.  Marie  doubtfully, 
"  but — I  don't  know.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
raise  money  from  the  sort  of  people  I  imagine 
your  nephew  to  have  lent  it  to.  They 
borrow,  but  they  don't  repay." 

He  glanced  up  with  a  half -laughing,  half- 
defiant  air. 

"  I  can't,"  said  he,  "  rid  myself  of  a  belief 
that  the  boy  is  here  in  Paris,  and  he  is  not 
free  to  come  or  go.  It's  only  a  feeling,  but 
it  is  very  strong  in  me.  Of  course,  I  shall 
follow  out  these  clues  you've  been  so  kind  as 
to  give  me.  I  shall  go  to  Dinard  and 
Deauville,  and  Hartley,  I  imagine,  will  go 
with  me  ;  but  I  haven't  great  confidence  in 
them." 

Captain  Stewart  regarded  him  reflectively 
for  a  time,  and  in  the  end  he  smiled. 

"  If  you  will  pardon  my  saying  it,"  he 
said,  "  your  attitude  is  just  a  little  woman- 
like. You  put  away  reason  for  something 
vaguely  intuitive.  I  always  distrust  in- 
tuition myself."  Ste.  Marie  frowned  a  little 
and  looked  uncomfortable.  He  was  bound 
to  admit  that  the  elder  man's  criticism  was 
more  or  less  just. 
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"Moreover,"  pursued  Captain  Stewart, 
"  you  altogether  ignore  the  point  of  motive 
—as  I  may  have  suggested  to  you  before. 
There  could  be  no  possible  motive,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  for  kidnapping  or  detaining  or 
in  any  way  harming  my  nephew,  except  the 
desire  for  money  ;  but,  as  you  know,  he  had 
no  large  sum  of  money  with  him,  and  no 
demand  has  been  made  upon  us  since  his 
disappearance.  I'm  afraid  you  can't  get 
round  that." 

"No,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  "I'm  afraid  I 
can't.  Indeed,  leaving  that  aside  (and  it 
can't  be  left  aside),  I  still  have  almost  nothing 
with  which  to  prop  up  my  theory.  I  told 
you  it  was  only  a  feeling." 

He  took  up  the  memoranda  which  Captain 
Stewart  had  laid  upon  the  marble-topped 
table  between  them  and  read  the  notes 
through. 

"Please,"  said  he,  "don't  think  I  am 
ungrateful  for  this  chance.  I  am  not.  I 
shall  do  my  best  with  it,  and  I  hope  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  important."  He  gave  a  little 
wry  smile. 

"  I  have  all  sorts  of  reasons,"  he  said,  "  for 
wishing  to  succeed  as  soon  as  possible.  You 
may  be  sure  that  there  won't  be  any  delays 
on  my  part.  And  now  I  must  be  going  on. 
I  am  to  meet  Hartley  for  lunch  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  if  we  can  manage  it, 
I  should  like  to  start  north  this  afternoon  or 
evening." 

"  Good  ! "  said  Captain  Stewart,  smiling. 
"  Good  !  that  is  what  I  call  true  promptness. 
You  lose  no  time  at  all.  Go  to  Dinard  and 
Deauville,  by  all  means,  and  look  into  this 
thing  thoroughly.  Don't  be  discouraged  if 
you  meet  with  ill-success  at  first.  Take  Mr. 
Hartley  with  you  and  do  your  best."  He 
paid  for  the  two  glasses  of  aperatif,  and  Ste. 
Marie  could  not  help  observing  that  he  left 
on  the  table  a  very  small  tip.  The  waiter 
cursed  him  audibly  as  the  two  walked  away. 

"  If  you  have  returned  by  a  week  from 
to-morrow,"  he  said,  as  they  shook  hands, 
"  I  should  like  to  have  you  keep  that  evening 
— Thursday — for  me.  I  am  having  a  very 
informal  little  party  in  my  rooms.  There 
will  be  two  or  three  of  the  opera  people 
there,  and  they  will  sing  for  us.  Come  if 
you  are  here.  I'll  drop  a  line  to  Mr.  Hartley 
also."  He  shook  Ste.  Marie's  hand  and  went 
away  down  the  street  towards  the  Eue  de 
Faubourg  St.  Honors,  where  he  lived. 

Ste.  Marie  met  Hartley  as  he  expected 
to  do,  at  lunch,  and  they  talked  over  the 
possibilities  of  the  Dinard  and  Deauville 
expedition.      In  the  end  they  decided  that 


Ste.  Marie  should  go  alone,  but  that  he  was 
to  telegraph,  later  on,  if  the  clue  looked 
promising.  Hartley  had  two  or  three  in- 
vestigations on  foot  in  Paris,  and  stayed  on 
to  complete  these.  Also  he  wished,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  see  Helen  Benham  and  explain 
Ste.  Marie's  ride  on  the  galloping  pigs.  Ten 
days  had  elapsed  since  that  evening,  but 
Miss  Benham  had  gone  into  the  country  the 
next  day,  to  make  a  visit  at  the  De  Saulnes' 
chateau  on  the  Oise. 

So  Ste.  Marie  packed  a  portmanteau  and 
departed  by  a  mid-afternoon  train  to  Dinard, 
and,  towards  five,  Eichard  Hartley  walked 
dowm  to  the  Eue  de  I'Universite.  He 
thought  it  just  possible  that  Miss  Benham 
might  by  now  have  returned  to  town,  but  if 
not,  he  meant  to  have  half  an  hour's  chat 
with  old  David  Stewart,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  some  weeks. 

At  the  door  he  learnt  that  Mademoiselle 
was  that  very  day  returned  and  was  at 
home.  So  he  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
reserving  his  visit  to  old  David  until  later. 
He  found  the  room  divided  into  two  camps. 
At  one  side  Mrs.  Benham  conversed  in 
melancholic  monotones  with  two  elderly 
French  ladies.  Miss  Benham  sat  in  the 
seat  of  authority  at  the  tea-table,  flanked  by 
a  young  American  lady  and  by  Baron  de 
Yries. 

Miss  Benham  greeted  Hartley  with  evident 
pleasure,  and  remembered  just  how  he  liked 
his  tea — three  pieces  of  sugar  and  no  milk. 
The  four  fell  at  once  into  conversation 
together,  and  the  young  American  lady 
asked  Hartley  why  Ste.  Marie  was  not  with 
him. 

"  I  thought  you  two  always  went  about 
together,"  she  said—"  were  never  seen  apart, 
and  all  that — a  sort  of  modern  Damon  and 
Phidias."  Hartley  caught  Baron  de  Yries' 
eye  and  looked  away  again  hastily. 

"  My — ah,  Phidias,"  said  he,  resisting  an 
irritable  desire  to  correct  the  lady,  "  got 
mislaid  to-day.  It  shan't  happen  again,  I 
promise  you.  He's  a  very  busy  person  just 
now,  though.  He  hasn't  time  for  social 
dissipation.  I'm  the  butterfly  of  the  pair." 
The  lady  gave  a  sudden  laugh. 

"  He  was  busy  enough  the  last  time  I  saw 
him,"  she  said,  crinkling  her  eyelids.  She 
turned  to  Miss  Benham. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  evening  we  were 
going  home  from  the  Madrid^  and  motored 
round  by  Montmartre  to  see  th^fete  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Benham,  unsmiling,  "  I 
remember." 

"  Your    friend     Ste.    Marie,"    said    the 


'Do  you  mean  that  you  are  working  Avith  him— to  fiud  Arthur?'" 
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American  lady  to  Hartley,  "  was  distinctly  the 
lion  of  the  fke — at  the  moment  we  arrived, 
anyhow.  He  was  riding  a  galloping  pig 
and  throwing  those  paper  streamer  things — 
what  do  you  call  them  ? — with  both  hands, 
and  a  genial  lady  in  a  blue  hat  was  riding 
the  same  pig  and  helping  him  out.  It  was 
j^ist  like  the  Vie  de  Boheme  and  the  other 
books.     I  found  it  charming." 

Baron  de  Yries  emitted  an  amused  chuckle. 

"That  was  very  like  Ste.  Marie,"  he  said. 
"  Ste.  Marie  is  a  very  exceptional  young  man. 
He  can  be  an  angel  one  moment,  a  child 
playing  with  toys  the  next,  and — well,  a 
rather  commonplace  social  favourite  the  third. 
It  all  comes  of  being  romantic — imaginative. 
Ste.  Marie  —  I  know  nothing  about  this 
evening  of  which  you  speak — but  Ste.  Marie 
is  quite  capable  of  stopping  on  his  way  to  a 
funeral  to  ride  a  galloping  pig — or  on  his 
way  to  his  own  wedding. 

"  And  the  pleasant  part  of  it  is,"  said 
Baron  de  Yries,  "  that  the  lad  would  turn  up 
at  either  of  these  two  ceremonies  not  a  bit 
the  worse,  outside  or  in,  for  his  ride." 

"  Ah,  now,  that's  an  oddly  close  shot  !  " 
said  Hartley.  He  paused  a  moment,  looking 
towards  Miss  Benham,  and  said — 

"  I  beg  pardon  !  Were  you  going  to 
speak  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Benham,  moving  the 
things  about  on  the  tea-table  before  her  and 
looking  down  at  them.     "  No,  not  at  all !  " 

"  You  came  oddly  close  to  the  truth,"  the 
man  went  on,  turning  back  to  Baron  de 
Yries.  He  was  speaking  for  Helen  Benham's 
ears,  and  he  knew  she  would  understand  that, 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  seem  to  be  watching 
her. 

"  I  was  with  Ste.  Marie  on  that  evening," 
he  said.  "  No  !  I  wasn't  riding  a  pig,  but  I 
was  standing  down  in  the  crowd  throwing 
serpentines  at  the  people  who  were.  And  I 
happen  to  know  that  he — that  Ste.  Marie 
was  on  that  day,  that  evening,  more  deeply 
concerned  about  something,  more  absolutely 
wrapped  up  in  it,  devoted  to  it,  than  I  have 
ever  known  him  to  be  about  anything  since 
I  first  knew  him.  The  galloping  pig  was  an 
incident  that  made,  except  for  the  moment, 
no  impression  whatever  upon  him."  Hartley 
nodded  his  head. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  Ste.  Marie  can  be  an 
angel  one  moment  and  a  child  playing  with 
toys  the  next.  When  he  sees  toys,  he  always 
plays  with  them,  and  he  plays  hard  ;  but  when 
he  drops  them,  they  go  completely  out  of  his 
mind." 

The  American  lady  laughed. 


*'  Gracious  me  !  "  she  cried.  "  You  two 
are  emphatic  enough  about  him,  aren't  you?" 

"  We  know  him,"  said  Baron  de  Yries. 
Hartley  rose  to  replace  his  empty  cup  on  the 
tea-table.  Miss  Benham  did  not  meet  his 
eyes,  and  as  he  moved  away  again  she  spoke 
to  her  friend  about  something  they  were 
going  to  do  on  the  next  day,  so  Hartley  went 
across  to  where  Baron  de  Yries  sat  afc  a  little 
distance,  and  took  a  place  beside  him  on  the 
chaise  longue.  The  Belgian  greeted  him 
with  raised  eyebrows  and  the  little,  half -sad, 
half -humorous  smile  which  was  characteristic 
of  him  in  his  gentler  moments. 

"  You  were  defending  our  friend  with  a 
purpose,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  Good  ! 
I  am  afraid  he  needs  it — here."  The 
younger  man  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  he 
said — 

"  I  came  on  purpose  to  do  that.  Ste. 
Marie  knows  that  she  saw  him  on  that 
confounded  pig.  He  was  half  wild  with 
distress  over  it,  because — well,  the  meeting 
was  singularly  unfortunate,  just  then.  I 
can't  explain " 

"  You  needn't  explain,"  said  the  Belgian 
gravely.  "  I  know.  Helen  told  me  some 
days  since,  though  she  did  not  mention  this 
encounter.  Yes,  defend  him  with  all  your 
power,  if  you  will.  Stay  after  we  others 
have  gone  and — have  it  out  with  her.  The 
Phidias  lady  (I  must  remember  that  mot,  by 
the  way)  is  preparing  to  take  her  leave  now, 
and  I  will  follow  her  at  once. 

"  Eh  !  "  said  he,  shaking  his  head.  And 
the  lines  in  the  kindly  old  face  seemed  to 
deepen,  but  in  a  sort  of  grave  tenderness. 
''  Eh,  so  love  has  come  to  the  dear  lad  at 
last  !  But  I  wonder  if  these  two  are  fitted 
for  each  other.  I  am  fond  of  them  both. 
I  think  you  know  that,  but — she's  not  very 
flexible,  this  child.  And  she  hasn't  much 
humour.  I  love  her,  but  I  know  those 
things  are  true.  I  wonder  if  one  ought  to 
marry  Ste.  Marie  without  flexibility  and 
without  humour." 

"  If  they  love  each  other,"  said  Kichard 
Hartley,  "  I  expect  the  other  things  don't 
count.     Do  they  ?  " 

Baron  de  Yries  rose  to  his  feet,  for  he  saw 
that  the  Phidias  lady  was  going. 

''  Perhaps  not,"  said  he  ;  "  I  hope  not. 
In  any  case,  do  your  best  for  him  with  Helen. 
Make  her  comprehend,  if  you  can.  I  am 
afraid  she  is  unhappy  over  the  affair."  He 
made  his  adieux  and  went  away  with  the 
Ameiican  lady.  And  after  a  moment  the 
three  ladies  across  the  room  departed  also, 
Mrs.  Benham  explaining  that  she  was  taking 
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her  two  friends  up  to  her  own  sitting-room 
to  show  them  something  vaguely  related  to 
the  heathen.  So  Hartley  was  left  alone  with 
Helen  Benham. 

It  was  not  his  way  to  beat  about  the  bush, 
and  he  gave  battle  at  once.  He  said,  stand- 
ing to  say  it  more  easily — 

''  You  know  why  I  came  here  to-day.  It 
was  the  first  chance  I've  had  since  that 
unfortunate  evening.  I  came  on  Ste.  Marie's 
account." 

Miss  Benham  said  a  weak — 
''-  Oh  !  "     And   because   she  was  nervous 
and    overwrought,   and    because   the   thing 
meant  so  much  to  her,  she  said  cheaply — 

"  He  owes  me  no  apologies.  He  has  a 
perfect  right  to  act  as  he  pleases,  you  know." 
The  Englishman  frowned  across  at  her. 
"  I  didn't  come  to  make  apologies,"  said 
he.  "  I  came  to  explain.  Well,  I  have 
explained — Baron  de  Yries  and  I  together. 
That's  just  how  it  happened,  and  that's  just 
how  Ste.  Marie  takes  things.  The  point  is, 
that  you've  got  to  understand  it.  I've  got 
to  make  you." 

The  girl  smiled  up  at  him  dolefully. 
"  You  look,"  she  said,  *'  as  if  you  were 
going  to  beat  me  if   necessary.     You  look 
very  warlike." 

"  I  feel  warlike,"  the  man  said,  nodding. 
"  I'm  fighting  for  a  friend  to  whom  you  are 
doing,  in  your  mind,  an  injustice.  I  know 
him  better  than  you  do,  and  I  tell  you  you're 
doing  him  a  grave  injustice.  You're  failing 
altogether  to  understand  him." 

"  I  wonder,"  the  girl  said,  looking  very 
thoughtfully  down  at  the  table  before  her. 
"  I  know,"  said  he. 

Quite  suddenly  she  gave  a  little  over- 
wrought cry,  and  she  put  up  her  hands  over 
her  face. 

"  Oh,    Eichard  !  "    she    said,    "  that   day 

when  he  was  here  !     He  left  me Oh, 

I  cannot  tell  you  at  what  a  height  he  left 
me  !  It  was  something  new  and  beautiful. 
He  swept  me  to  the  clouds  with  him.  And 
I  might — perhaps  I  might  have  lived  on 
there.  Who  knows  ?  But  then  that  hideous 
evening  !  Ah,  it  was  too  sickening,  the  fall 
back  to  common  earth  again  !  " 

"  I  know,"  said  the  man  gently,  "  I  know. 
And  he  knew,  too.  Directly  he'd  seen  you 
he  knew  how  you  would  feel  about  it.  I'm 
not  pretending  that  it  was  of  no  consequence. 
It  was  unfortunate,  of  course.  But — the 
point  is,  it  did  not  mean  in  him  any  slacken- 
ing, any  stopping,  any  letting  go.  It  was  a 
moment's  incident.  We  went  to  the  wretched 
place  by  accident  after  dinner.     Ste.  Marie 


saw  those  childish  lunatics  at  play,  and  for 
about  two  minutes  he  played  with  them. 
The  lady  in  the  blue  hat  made  it  appear  a 
little  more  extreme,  and  that's  all." 

Miss  Benham  rose  to  her  feet  and  moved 
restlessly  back  and  forth. 

"  Oh,  Richard  !  "  she  said,  "  the  golden 
spell  is  broken — the  enchantment  he  laid 
upon  me  that  day.  I'm  not  like  him,  you 
know.  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  !  I  wish  I  were  ! 
I  can't  change  from  hour  to  hour.  I  can't 
rise  to  the  clouds  again  after  ray  fall  to  earth. 
It  has  all — become  something  difiPerent. 

"  Don't  misunderstand  me,"  she  cried  ; 
"  I  don't  mean  that  I've  ceased  to  care  for 
him.  No,  far  from  that  !  But  I  was  in 
such  an  exalted  heaven,  and  now  I'm  not 
there  any  more.  Perhaps  he  can  lift  me  to 
it  again.  Oh,  yes,  I'm  sure  he  can  when  I 
see  him  once  more  ;  but  I  wanted  to  go  on 
living  there  so  happily  while  he  was  away  ! 
Do  you  understand  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do,"  the  man  said,  but  he 
looked  at  her  very  curiously  and  a  little 
sadly  ;  for  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
seen  her  swept  from  her  superb  poise  by  any 
emotion,  and  he  hardly  recognised  her.  It 
was  very  bitter  to  him  to  realise  that  he  could 
never  have  stirred  her  to  this,  never  under 
any  conceivable  ci  re  inn  stances. 

The  girl  came  to  him  where  he  stood  and 
touched  his  arm  with  her  hand. 

"  He  is  waiting  to  hear  how  I  feel  about 
it  all,  isn't  he  ?  "  she  said.  "  He  is  waiting 
to  know  that  I  understand.  Will  you  tell 
him  a  little  lie  for  me,  Richard  ?  No  !  You 
needn't  tell  a  lie  ;  I  will  tell  it.  Tell  him 
that  I  said  I  understood  perfectly.  Tell  him 
that  I  was  shocked  for  a  moment,  but  that 
afterwards  I  understood  and  thought  no 
more  about  it.  Will  you  tell  him  I  said 
that  ?  It  won't  be  a  lie  from  you,  because 
I  did  say  it.  Oh,  I  will  not  grieve  him  nor 
hamper  him  now  while  he  is  working  in  my 
cause  !  I'll  tell  him  a  lie  rather  than  have 
him  grieve." 

"  Need  it  be  a  lie  ?  "  said  Richard  Hartley. 
"  Can't  you  truly  believe  what  you've  said  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  slowly. 

"  111  try,"  said  she,  ''  but — my  golden 
spell  is  broken,  and  I  can't  mend  it  alone. 
I'm  sorry." 

He  turned  with  a  little  sigh  to  leave  her, 
but  Miss  Benham  followed  him  towards  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room. 

"You're  a  good  friend,  Richard,"  she 
said,  when  she  had  come  near.  "  You're  a 
good  friend  to  him." 

"  He  deserves  good  friends,"  said  the  man 
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stoutly.  "And,  besides,''  said  he,  "we're 
brothers  in  arms  nowadays.  We've  enlisted 
together  to  fight  for  the  same  cause." 

The  girl  fell  back  with  a  little  cry.  "  Do 
you  mean,"  she  said,  after  a  moment,  "  do 
you  mean,  that  you  are  working  with  him — 
to  find  Arthur  ?  " 

Hartley  nodded. 

"  But,"  said  she,  stammering,  "  but, 
Richard " 

The  man  checked  her.  "  Oh,  I  know 
what  I'm  doing,"  said  he.  "My  eyes  are 
open.  I  know  that  I'm  not — well,  in  the 
running.  I  work  for  no  reward  except  a 
desire  to  help  you  and  Ste.  Marie.  That's 
all.     It  pleases  me  to  be  useful." 

He  went  away  with  that,  not  waiting  for 
an  answer  ;  and  the  girl  stood  where  he  had 
left  her,  staring  after  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CAPTAIN   STEWART   ENTERTAINS. 

Ste.  Marie  returned,  after  three  days,  from 
Dinard  in  a  depressed  and  somewhat  puzzled 
frame  of  mind.  He  had  found  no  trace 
whatever  of  ilrthur  Benham  either  at  Dinard 
or  at  Deauville,  and,  what  was  more,  he  was 
unable  to  discover  that  anyone  even  remotely 
resembling  that  youth  had  been  seen  at  either 
place.  The  matter  of  identification,  it  seemed 
to  him,  should  be  a  rather  simple  one.  In 
the  first  place,  the  boy's  appearance  was  not 
at  all  French,  nor,  for  that .  matter,  English  : 
it  was  very  American.  Also  he  spoke  French 
— so  Ste.  Marie  had  been  told — very  badly, 
having  for  the  language  that  scornful 
contempt  peculiar  to  Anglo-Saxons  of  a 
certain  type.  His  speech,  it  seemed,  was, 
like  his  appearance,  ultra- American,  full  of 
strange  idioms  and  oddly  pronounced.  In 
short,  such  a  youth  would  be  rather  sure  to 
be  remembered  by  any  hotel  management 
and  staff  with  which  he  might  have  come  in 
contact. 

At  first  Ste.  Marie  pursued  his  investiga- 
tions quietly  and,  as  it  were,  casually,  but, 
after  his  initial  failure,  he  went  to  the 
managements  of  the  various  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  and  to  the  cajes  and  bathing 
establishments,  and  told  them  with  all  frank- 
ness a  part  of  the  truth — that  he  was  search- 
ing for  a  young  man  whose  disappearance 
had  caused  great  distress  to  his  family.  He 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  no  such 
young  man  could  have  been  either  in  Dinard 
or  Deauville. 

The  thing  which  puzzled  him  was  that^ 


apart  from  finding  no  trace  of  the  missing 
boy,  he  also  found  no  trace  of  Captain 
Stewart's  agent — the  man  who  had  been  first 
on  the  ground.  No  one  seemed  able  to 
recollect  that  such  a  person  had  been  making 
inquiries,  and  Ste.  Marie  began  to  suspect 
that  his  friend  was  being  imposed  npon.  He 
determined  to  warn  Stewart  that  his  agents 
were  earning  their  fees  too  easily. 

So  he  returned  to  Paris  more  than  a  little 
dejected  and  sore  over  this  waste  of  time  and 
effort.  He  arrived  by  a  noon  train,  and 
drove  across  the  city  in  a  fiacre  to  the  Rue 
d'Assas.  But  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  un- 
packing his  portmanteau,  for  he  kept  no 
servant  (a  woman  came  in  once  a  day  to 
"  do "  the  rooms),  the  door-bell  rang.  It 
was  Baron  de  Yries,  and  Ste.  Marie  admitted 
him  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
pleasure. 

"  You  passed  me  in  the  street  just  now," 
explained  the  Belgian,  "  and  as  I  was  a 
few  minutes  early  for  a  lunch  engagement,  I 
followed  you  up." 

He  pointed  with  his  stick  at  the  open  bag. 

"  x\h,  you  have  been  on  a  journey ! 
Detective  work  ? " 

Ste.  Marie  pushed  his  guest  into  a  chair, 
gave  him  cigarettes,  and  told  him  about  the 
fruitless-  expedition  to  Dinard.  He  spoke 
also  of  his  belief  that  Captain  Stewart's  agent 
had  never  really  found  a  clue  at  all,  and  at 
that  Baron  de  Yries  nodded  his  grey  head 
and  said,  "  Ah  ! "  in  a  tone  of  some  signi- 
ficance. Afterwards  he  smoked  a  little  while 
in  silence,  but  presently  he  said,  as  if  with 
some  hesitation — 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  offer  a  word  of 
advice  ? " 

"But  surely  ! "  cried  Ste.  Marie,  kicking 
away  the  half -empty  portmanteau.  "Why 
not  ?  " 

"  Do  whatever  you  are  going  to  do  in  this 
matter  according  to  your  own  judgment," 
said  the  elder  man.  "  Or  according  to  Mr. 
Hartley's  and  your  combined  judgments. 
Make  your  investigations  without  reference 
to  our  friend  Captain  Stewart."  He  halted 
there  as  if  that  were  all  he  had  meant  to  say, 
but  when  he  saw  Ste.  Marie's  raised  eye- 
brows, he  frowned  and  went  on  slowly,  as  if 
picking  his  words  with  some  care. 

"  I  should  be  sorry,"  he  said,  "  to  have 
Captain  Stewart  at  the  head  of  any  investi- 
gation of  this  nature  in  which  I  was  deeply 
interested — just  now,  at  any  rate.  I  am 
afraid— It  is  difficult  to  say.  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  too  much — I  am  afraid  he  is  not  quit(j 
the  man  for  the  position," 
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Ste.  Marie  nodded  his  head  with  great 
emphasis. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  cried,  "  that's  just  what  I  have 
felt,  you  know,  all  along.  And  it's  what 
Hartley  felt  too,  I'm  sure.  No,  Stewart  is 
not  the  sort  for  a  detective.  He's  too  cock- 
sure. He  won't  admit  that  he  might  possibly 
be  wrong  now  and  tben.     He's  too " 

"He  is  too  much  occupied  with  other 
matters,"  said  Baron  de  Vries.  Ste.  Marie 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  a  chair. 

"  Other  matters  !  "  he  demanded.  "  That 
sounds  mysterious.     What  other  matters  ?  " 

"  Oh,  tbere  is  nothiug  very  mysterious 
about  it,"  said  the  elder  man.  He  frowned 
down  at  his  cigarette  and  brushed  some  fallen 
ash  neatly  from  his  knees. 

"  Captain  Stewart,"  said  he,  "  is  badly 
worried,  and  has  been  for  the  past  year  or  so 
— badly  worried  over  money  matters  and 
other  things.  He  has  lost  enormous  sums  at 
play,  as  I  happen  to  know  ;  and  lie  has  lost 
still  more  enormous  sums  at  Auteuil  and  at 
Longchamps.  Do  you  happen  to  remember 
OlgaNilssen?" 

''  I  do,"  said  Ste.  Marie.  "  I  remember 
her  very  well  indeed.  I  felt  sorry  for  her, 
you  know.  People  didn't  quite  know  the 
truth  of  that  affair." 

"No,"  said  Baron  de  Tries.  "She  is 
furious  with  Captain  Stewart.  She  goes 
about,  I  am  told,  threatening  to  kill  him, 
and  it  would  be  rather  like  her  to  do  it 
one  day.  Well,  I  have  dragged  in  all  this 
scandal  by  way  of  showing  you  that  Stewart 
has  his  hands  full  of  his  own  affairs  just 
now,  and  so  cannot  give  the  attention  he 
ought  to  give  to  hunting  out  his  nephew. 
As  you  suggest,  his  agents  may  be  deceiving 
him.  I  don't  know,  I  suppose  they  could  do 
it  easily  enough.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  set 
to  work  quite  independently  of  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ste.  Marie  in  an  absent  tone. 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  do  that,  you  may  be  sure." 
He  gave  a  sudden  smile. 

"  He's  a  queer  type,  this  Captain  Stewart." 
said  Ste.  Marie.  "  He  begins  to  interest  me 
very  much.  He  looks  rather  an  ascetic, 
rather  donnish,  don't  you  think  ?  I  re- 
member that  he  talked  to  me  one  day  quite 
pathetically  about  his  age.  He's  an  odd 
character.  I've  been  asked  to  a  sort  of 
party  at  Stewart's  rooms  this  week.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  shall  go  or  not.  Probably 
not." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Belgian,  '•  good-bye  ! 
Think  over  what  I've  told  you.  Good- 
bye ! "  He  went  away  down  the  stair, 
and  Ste.  Marie  returned  to  his  unpacking. 


Nothing  more  of  consequence  occurred  in 
the  next  few  days.  Hartley  had  unearthed 
a  somewhat  shabby  adventurer  who  swore  to 
having  seen  the  Irishman,  O'Hara,  in  Paris 
within  a  month,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  being  did  not  merely  affirm 
what  he  believed  to  be  desired  of  him,  and 
in  any  case  the  information  was  of  no  especial 
value,  since  it  was  O'Hara's  present  where- 
abouts that  was  the  point  at  issue.  So  it 
came  to  Thursday  evening.  Ste.  Marie 
received  a  note  from  Captain  Stewart  during 
the  day,  reminding  him  that  he  was  to  come 
to  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore  that 
evening,  and  asking  him  to  come  early,  at 
ten  or  thereabouts,  so  that  the  two,  could 
have  a  comfortable  chat  before  anyone  else 
turned  up.  Ste.  Marie  had  about  decided 
not  to  go  at  all,  but  the  courtesy  of  this 
special  invitation  from.  Miss  Benham's  uncle 
made  it  rather  impossible  for  him  to  stay 
away.  He  tried  to  persuade  Hartley  to 
follow  him  later  on  in  the  evening,  but  that 
gentleman  flatlj  refused,  and  went  away  to 
dine  with  some  English  friends  at  Armenon- 
ville. 

So  Ste.  Marie,  in  a  vile  temper,  dined 
quite  alone  at  Lavenue's,  beside  the  Care 
Montparnasse,  and  towards  ten  o'clock  drove 
across  the  river  to  the  Bue  du  Faubourg. 
Captain  Stewart's  flat  was  up  five  storeys,  at 
the  top  of  the  building  in  which  it  was 
located,  and  so  well  above  tlie  noises  of  the 
street.  Ste.  Marie  went  up  in  the  automatic 
lift,  and  at  the  door  above  his  host  met  him 
in  person,  saying  that  the  one  servant  he 
kept  was  busy  making  preparations  in  the 
kitchen  beyond.  They  entered  a  large  room, 
long  but  comparatively  shallow,  in  shape  not 
unlike  the  sitting-room  in  the  Rue  d'Assas, 
but  very  much  bigger,  and  Ste.  Marie  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  for 
he  had  never  before  seen  an  interior  any- 
thing like  this.  The  room  was  decorated 
and  furnishe<l  entirely  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  articles  of  great  age  and  remark- 
able beauty.  Ste.  Marie  knew  little  of  the 
hieratic  art  of  tliese  two  countiies,  but  he 
fancied  that  the  ])lace  nmst  be  an  endless 
delight  to  the  expert. 

It  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  room. 
Ste.  Marie  looked  about  its  mellow  glow 
with  a  half-comprehending  wonder,  and  he 
looked  at  the  man  beside  him  curiously,  for 
here  was  another  side  to  this  many-sided 
character.     Captain  Stewart  smiled. 

"  You  like  my  museum  ? "  he  asked. 
"Few  people  care  much  for  it,  except,  of 
course,  those  who   go   in   for  the    Oriental 
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arts.  Most  of  my  friends  think  it  bizarre — 
too  grotesque  and  unusual.  I  have  tried  to 
satisfy  them  by  inchiding  those  comfortable 
low  divan  couches  (they  refuse  altogether  to 
sit  in  the  priests'  chairs),  but  still  they  are 
unhappy."  He  called  his  servant,  who  came 
to  take  Ste.  Marie's  hat  and  coat,  and  re- 
turned with  smoking  things. 

"  It  seems  entirely  wonderful  to  me,"  said 
the  younger  man.  "I'm  not  an  expert  at 
all — I  don't  know"  who  the  gentlemen  in 
those  sixteen  panels  are,  for  example  ;  but 
it  is  very  beautiful.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  at  all."     He  gave  a  little  laugh. 

*' Will  it  sound  very  impertinent  in  me,  I 
wonder,  if  I  express  surprise — not  surprise 
at  finding  this  magnificent  room,  but  at 
discovering  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  a  taste 
and,  very  evidently,  a  serious  study  of  yours  ? 
It  fairly  breathes  antiquity  and  death." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Captain  Stewart  thoughtfully. 
"  Yes,  that  is  quite  true."  The  two  had 
seated  tliemselves  upon  one  of  the  broad, 
low  benches  wdiich  had  been  built  into  the 
place  to  satisfy  the  Philistine. 

"  I  find  it  hard  to  explain,"  he  said. 
"  But  this — antiquity  and  death — beautiful 
things  made  by  hands  dead  centuries  ago  in 
an  ah'en  country  !  I  love  it.  It  is  a  sort  of 
passion  with  me — something  quite  beyond 
the  collector's  mania,  qnite  beyond  that. 
Sometimes,  do  you  know,  I  stay  at  home  in 
the  evening,  and  I  sit  here  quite  alone  with 
the  lights  half  on  and,  for  hours  together,  I 
smoke  and  watch  these  things — the  qniet, 
sure,  patient  smile  of  that  Buddha,  for  ex- 
ample. Think  how  long  he  has  been  smiling 
like  that,  and  waiting  !  Waiting  for  what  ? 
There  is  something  mysterious  beyond  all 
words  in  that  smile  of  his,  that  fixed,  crudely 
carved,  wooden  smile.  No,  I'll  be  hanged  if 
it's  crude  !  It  is  beyond  our  modern  art. 
The  dead  men  carved  better  than  w^e  do. 
We  couldn't  manage  that  with  such  simple 
means.  We  can  only  reproduce  what  is 
before  us.  Wc  can't  carve  questions  — 
mysteries— everlasting  riddles." 

Through  the  pale  blue  wreathing  smoke  of 
his  cigarette  Captain  Stewart  gazed  down  the 
room  to  where  Eternal  Buddha  stood  and 
smiled  eternally.  And  from  there  tlie  man's 
eyes  moved  with  slow  enjoyment  along  the 
opposite  wall  over  those  who  sat  or  stood 
there,  over  the  panels  of  the  ancient  Eakan, 
over  carved  lotus  and  gilt  contorted  dragon 
for  ever  in  pursuit  of  the  holy  pearl.  He 
drew  a  short  breath  which  seemed  to  bespeak 
extreme  contentment,  the  keenest  height  of 
pleasure,  and  he  stirred  a  little  where  he  sat 


and  settled  himself  among  the  cushions.  Ste. 
Marie  w^atched  him,  and  the  expression  of 
the  man's  face  began  to  be  oddly  revolting. 
He  was  uncomfortable  and  wished  to  say 
something  to  break  the  silence,  but,  as 
often  occurs  at  such  a  time,  he  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say.  So  there  was  a  brief 
silence  between  them.  But  presently  Captain 
Stewart  roused  himself  with  an  obvious  effort. 

*'  Here  !  this  won't  do,"  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  w^himsical  apology.  "  This  won't  do,  you 
know.  I'm  floating  off  on  my  hobby  (and 
there's  a  mixed  metaphor  that  would  do 
credit  to  your  own  Milesian  blood  !)  I'm 
boring  you  to  extinction,  and  I  don't  want 
to  do  that,  for  I'm  anxious  that  you  should 
come  here  again. 

"  What  was  it  I  had  in  mind  to  ask  you 
about  ?.  Ah,  yes  !  The  journey  to  Dinard 
and  Deauville.  I  am  afraid  it  turned  out  to 
be  fruitless,  or  you  would  have  let  me  know." 

"  Entirely  fruitless,"  said  Ste.  Marie.  He 
w^ent  on  to  tell  the  elder  man  of  his  investi- 
gation, and  of  his  certainty  that  no  one 
resembling  Arthur  Benham  had  been  at 
either  of  the  two  places. 

"  It's  no  affair  of  mine,  to  be  sure,"  he 
said  ;  ^'  but  I  rather  suspect  that  your  agent 
was  deceiving  you  —  pretending  to  have 
accomplished  something  by  way  of  making 
you  think  he  was  busy."  Ste.  Marie  was  so 
sure  the  other  would  immediately  disclaim 
this  that  he  waited  for  the  word,  and  gave  a 
little  smothered  laugh  when  Captain  Stewart 
said  promptly — 

"  Oh,  no  !  No  !  That  is  impossible.  I 
Jiave  every  confidence  in  that  man.  He  is 
one  of  my  best.  No,  you  are  mistaken  there. 
I  am  more  •  disappointed  than  you  could 
possibly  be  over  the  failure  of  your  efforts, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  my  man  thought  he  had 
something  w^orth  working  upon. 

'*  By  the  way,  I  have  received  another 
rather  curious  communication — from  Ostend 
this  time.  I  will  show  you  the  letter,  and 
you  may  try  your  luck  there  if  you  Avould  care 
to."  He  felt  in  his  pockets  and  then  rose. 
"  I've  left  the  tiling  in  another  coat,"  said 
he  ;  "  if  you  will  allow  me,  I'll  fetch  it," 
But  before  he  had  turned  away,  the  door-bell 
rang,  and  he  paused. 

"  Ah,  well,"  he  said,  "  another  time.  Here 
are  some  of  my  guests.  They  have  come 
earlier  than  I  had  expected." 

The  new  arrivals  were  three  very  perfectly 
dressed  ladies,  one  of  them  an  operatic  light 
who  chanced  not  to  be  singing  that  evening, 
and  whom  Ste.  Marie  had  met  before. 

Within  the  next  hour  ten  or  a  dozen  other 
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guests  arrived,  and  they  all  seemed  to 
kuow  each  other  very  well,  and  proceeded 
to  make  themselves  quite  at  htome."'  Ste.  Marie 
regarded  them  with  ^^  reflective '  and  nbt^^^ 
over-enthusiastic  eyef  and  he  wondered  a^ 
good  deal  why  he  had  been  asked  here  to 
meet  them.  He  was  far  from  a  prig  or  a 
snob  as  any  mpn  could  very  well  be,  and  he 
often  went  to  very  Bohemian  parties  which 
were  given  by  his  painter  or  musician  friends  ; 
but  these  people  seemed  to  him  quite  different. 
The  men,  with  the  exception  of  two  eminent 
opera  singers,  who  quite  obviously  had  been 
asked  because  of  their  voices,  were  the  sort 
of  men  who  abound  at  such  places  as  Ostend 
and  Monte  Carlo,  and  Baden  Baden  in  the 
race  week.  That  is  not  to  say  that  they 
were  ordinary  racing  touts  or  the  cheaper 
kind  of  adventurers  ;  there  was  a  count 
among  them,  and  a  marquis,  but  adventurers 
of  a  sort  they  undoubtedly  were.  There  was 
not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  Ste.  Marie  was 
aware,  who  was  received  anywhere  in  good 
society,  and  he  resented  very  much  being 
compelled  to  meet  them. 

Ste.  Marie  was  very  mucli  puzzled   over 


all  this.  It  seemed  to  him  so  unnecessary 
that  a  man  who  really  had  some  footing  in 
"the  newer  society  of  Paris  should  choose  to 
surround  himself  with  people  of  this  type  ; 
but  as  he  looked  on  and  wondered  he 
became  aware  that  all  of  the  people  in  the 
room  were  in  their  varying  fashions  and 
degrees  very  attractive  to  look  upon,  all  full 
to  overflowing  of  life  and  spirits  and  the 
determination  to  have  a  good  time.  He  saw 
Captain  Stewart  moving  among  them,  playing 
very  gracefully  his  role  of  host,  and  the  man 
seemed  to  have  dropped  twenty  years  from 
his  shoulders.  A  miracle  of  rejuvenation 
seemed  to  have  come  upon  him  ;  his  eyes 
were  bright  and  eager,  the  colour  was  high 
in  his  cheeks,  and  the  dry,  pedantic  tone  had 
gone  from  his  voice.  Ste.  Marie  watched 
him,  and  at  last  he  thought  he  understood. 
It  was  half  pathetic,  he  thought,  but  it 
certainly  was  interesting  to  see. 

Duval,  the  great  basso  of  the  Opera, 
accompanied  at  the  piano  by  one  of  the 
ladies,  was  just  finishing  Meflstofele's  drink- 
ing song  out  of  "  Faust"  when  the  door-bell 
rang. 


{To  be  continued.) 


SIR  GUYON: 


1-|E  sees  the  lightning  flood  the  sky, 
*  *    He  hears  the  thunder  crash  on  high. 
He  feels  the  wind  against  his  face, 
But  slaclcens  not  his  pace. 


The  rain  is  bitter,  weird  and  cold, 
But  thro'  its  veil  he  sees  the  gold 
Of  the  great  stars  drip  silently 
Into  the  sombre  sea. 


And  thro*  the  storm's  titanic  song- 
Wild  as  the  threnody  of  wrong- 
He  hears  round  distant  moonlit  caves 
The  splashing  of  calm  waves. 


WALLACE  BERTRAM   NICHOLS. 


CHARLES    D. 
LESLIE. 


ALL  men  are  born  bachelors,  few  remain 
bachelors  until  thej  die.  It  is  the  years 
between  twenty  and  thirty  which  are 
generally  fatal  to  that  state  and  translate  the 
majority  of  us  into  married  men.  Marriage 
is  not  as  inevitable  as  death,  neither  is  it 
as  peaceful.  Sometimes  the  danger  of  suc- 
cumbing is  slight,  and  men  pass  through  the 
critical  period  without  trouble,  sometimes 
nmch  skill  iind  finesse  and  a  certain  measure 
of  luck  are  neaded.  Something  depends  on 
the  shape  of  the  bachelor's  nose,  and  some- 
thing on  the  condition  of  his  bank-book.  At 
thirty  the  bachelor  approaches  his  prime  ; 
most  of  his  comrades  have  fallen  by  the  way ; 
he  has  probably  supported  victims  to  Hymen 
at  the  altar,  knows  the  cost  of  christening- 
mugs  and  rocking-horses,  and  (at  second- 
hand) wdiat  wives  say  to  their  husbands  when 
they  are  annoyed  with  them.  The  next  ten 
years  see  the  danger  of  his  joining  the  ranks 
of  married  men  lessening  ;  iu  the  next  it 
dwindles  almost  to  nothingness  ;  at  fifty  the 
odds  are  about  twenty  to  one  on  tlie  bachelor, 
and  no  takers.  Look  at  Mr.  Balfour ;  he  has 
long  been  regarded  as  a  hopeless  case.  How 
many  matrons  in  the  past  have  decided  he 
would  do  for  Mabel,  or  Gertrude,  or  Annabel, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  risen  early  in  the 
morning  to  encompass  his  downfall  !  And 
the  nets  were  set  and  the  pitfalls  dug  and 
the  traps  laid  —  in  vain.  The  pohtician 
triumphed ;    he    has    proved    his   skill   and 


resource  in  evading  capture,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  forests  of  Mayfair  and  the  groves  of 
Berkeley  Square  are  his.  His  career  is  a 
guide  and  beacon  to  younger  men  who  wish 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps  ;  faint  -  li carted 
bachelors,  thinking  of  his  success,  will  see 
what  dogged  determination  may  do. 

But  let  us  consider  the  bachelor  of  thirty. 
Nearly  every  married  man  has  a  sneaking 
respect  for  him,  and  he  knows  it.  Pie  also 
knows  in  his  own  heart  that  not  unfrequently 
he  doesn't  deserve  it.  He  has  pulled  tlu'ough 
owing  to  luck,  or  because  "  she "  married 
somebody  else,  and  he  can't  find  the  exact 
girl  he  would  like  to  engage  to  mend  his 
broken  heart.  There  are  also  cases  of  men 
who  have  to  deny  themselves  certain  luxuries, 
including  matrimony,  simply  because  they 
can't  afford  them.  Wives  must,  of  course, 
be  classed  generally  under  the  head  of 
luxuries,  but  individual  married  men,  un- 
bosoming themselves  to  masculine  friends, 
describe  them  frequently  as  afflictions.  This 
sort  of  thing  sustixins  the  bachelor. 

The  true  bachelor,  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  man  who  by  accident  is  unmarried, 
must  have  plenty  of  money,  or  moderate 
wealth  plus  an  engaging  personality,  with  at 
least  one  accomplishment  such  as  waltzing  or 
singing  tenor  songs,  or  he  must  be  excep- 
tionally good-looking,  with  a  Lewis  Waller 
manner  of  making  love.  In  any  of  these 
cases  he  wall  find  it  hard  to  escape  matrimony, 
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and  there  is  reul  credit  due  to  liiiii  if  lie 
Hucceeds.  And  at  thirty  lie  is  becoming  a 
hard  bird  to  net.  He  is  now  old  enough  to 
know  his  value,  to  realise  he  is  having  the 
time  of  his  life.  His  social  value  is  equal  to 
nalf-a-dozen  married  men  of  equal  standing, 
he  is  the  observed  of  all,  his  presence  lends 
distinction  to  a  luncheon  or  tea-party.  But 
there  is  still  danger  ;  he  is  yet  susceptible. 


husband  would  endure.  The  henpecked  hus- 
l)and  is  a  creation  of  the  comic  writer,  he 
doesn't  really  exist.  But  the  gift  of  an 
engagement-ring  puts  into  a  girl's  hand  a 
licence  to  bully,  of  which  she  is  not  slow  to 
take  advantage.  By  a  merciful  dispensation 
of  Nature's  law,  the  sufferings  of  the  engaged 
man  are  dulled  and  his  tortures  are  more 
apparent  to  the  onlooker  than  to  himself. 
Further,  even  if  he  gets  his  liberty  again,  he 
doesn't  really  enjoy  it :  he  looks  back  regret- 
fully to  the  time  when  he  wore  chains.  The 
true  bachelor  never  gets  engaged. 

But  how  to  escape  ?  The  means  are  often 
worse  than  the  fate  itself.  I  knew  a  man 
who  hit  on  an  infal- 
lible way  of  keeping 
his  freedom.  He 
cut  off  his  nose.  At 
least,  to  be  accurate, 
he  thought  of  doing 
it,  but  his  heart 
failed  him  at  the  last 
moment.  He  pays 
two  nursemaids' 
wages  now.  Another 
went  to  the  dogs — 
Airedale  terriers,  to 


"'She'  married  somebody  else." 

capable  of  sacrificing  his  liberty  in  the  future 
for  a  kiss  in  the  conservatory.  Flight  alone 
can  save  him  at  such  a  time — instant,  un- 
hesitating flight. 

Great  is  the  fall  of  the  bachelor  once  the 
magic  word  "  engaged "  is  whispered  con- 
cerning him.  He  sinks  to  social  nothingness; 
he  might  as  well  be  married  for  all  the  value 
he  has  in  other  women's  eyes  ;  he  loses  his 
individuality,  his  very  name,  he  becomes 
"  Mabel's  ''fiance^  and  commences  to  undergo 
a  species  of  punishment  to  which  marriage 
comes  as  a  merciful  release. 

Social  observers  may  have  noticed  that  an 
engaged  man  is  always  anxious  to  get  married, 
an  engaged  girl  never.  There  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  this — the  latter  is  having  the  time 
of  her  life,  the  former  has  had  it.  The 
engaged  man  will  stand  treatment  that  no 


S:>^- 


"At  least  one  accomplishment   such  as  singing 
tenor  songs." 

be  accurate  ;  he  kept  fifteen  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  them.  Then  he  took  to 
showing,  and  met  a  young  lady  crazy  over 
Pomeranians  —  she  had  '  twenty-one.  Six 
months  after,  thirty-seven  dogs  suffered 
violently  from  indigestion,  the  unaccustomed 
luxury  of  wedding-cake  being  added  to  their 
memi.  Another  man  took  to  Socialism. 
Unfortunately  he  came  across  a  lady  novelist 
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who  wanted  a  Socialist  as  the  hero  of  her 

forthcoming  novel.     She  married  him ;  since 

then  he  has  been  a  Spiritualist  and  a  Christian 

Scientist ;   but 

when      she 

wanted  him  to 

be   a    burglar, 

as  the  hero  of 

her  next  novel 

was  to  be   an 

improved 

Raffles,     he 

decided   to  be 

an    explorer 

and   has  not 

been  heard  of 

since.  The  only 

way  to  escape 

is  to  run  at  the 

first    sight    of 

danger ;    the 

last    man   ran 

too  late. 

Yeb  there  is 
one  foe    from 


'  His  tortures  are  more  apparent  to  the  onlooker  than  to  liimself." 


whom  there  is  no  escape,  one  tlie  bachelor 
dreads  more  than  the  wiliest  matrons  with 
half-a-dozen  daughters  to  marry.     Matron, 

widow,  maid, 
he  can  run 
away  from  all, 
but  Time  will 
not  be  denied. 
Time  not  only 
depreciates 
him,  b  u  t 
makes  him  dis- 
contented with 
his  lot.  His 
freedom  irks 
him.  Even 
Mr.  Balfour, 
triumphant 
victor  of  a 
hundred  fights, 
does  he  never 
regret  his  uni- 
form success  ? 
W  ho  c  a  n 
resist  Fate  ? 


^ 


^< 
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"  A  i-uitle  aud  beacon.' 
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Young  Mr.  Merrilus  Love  Affair. 


By  J.   S.   FLETCHER. 


NTIL  young  Mr. 
Anthony  Menill 
met  Miss  Annetta 
Lister  at  Mr.  P*os- 
kitt's  Christmas 
party,  he  had  never 
wasted  a  moment's 
thought  on  girls  in 
all  the  peaceful 
smoothness  of  his 
four-and-twenty 
years  of  existence.  He  had  two  sisters  of  his 
own,  and  his  opinion  of  girls  was  a  low  one. 
It  seemed  to  him  that,  apart  from  performing 
certain  household  duties  in  a  perfunctory 
manner,  giggling  and  tittering  about  nobhiug 
at  every  available  opportunity,  dressing  them- 
selves up  and  peacocking  about  the  village 
street,  or  in  the  market  town,  in  obvious 
endeavours  to  catch  the  eyes  of  every  man 
they  met,  there  was  nothing  that  girls  could 
be  said  to  do.  With  Anthony  himself  it  was 
different— he  was  a  sturdy  young  son  of  the 
soil,  very  solid  upon  his  legs,  xcry  I'osy  of 
cheek,  blue  of  eye,  and  yellow  of  hair,  a  real 
chip  of  the  old  Norse  block  that  drifted 
somehow  across  the  North  Sea  so  many 
centuries  ago,  and  just  as  full  as  his  forebears 
of  determination  and  perseverance  and 
dogged  tenacity.  He  had  been  bred  to  the 
notion  that  his  father's  farm  was  eventually 
to  be  his,  and  all  his  youthful  life  had  shaped 
itself  to  that  end.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
party  he  had  thouglit  of  nothing  but  horses 
and  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  ;  he  bewailed  the 
constant  drop  in  prices  just  as  zealously  as 
any  farmer  of  fifty,  and  all  the  countryside 
said  that  there  was  no  'casion  for  old 
Mr.  Merrill  to  trouble  liimself  about  going 
to  auction  or  market,  for  yonng  Tony  knew 
as  much  about  buying  or  selling  as  ever 
his  father  did. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  absolutely  heart- 
whole  Anthony  who  accompanied  his  fathei' 
and  mother  and  his  two  sisters  to  Mr.  Poskitt's 
Christmas  festivities.  He  had  no  antici- 
pation that  anything  out  of  the  common 
would  take  place  ;  he  knew  quite  well  that 
there  would  be  a  good  dinner,  for  Mr.  Poskitt 


Co|)yriijiit,   b} 
of  Anicricn. 


J.   S.   Fletolier,   in  the    United    States 


was  known  all  over  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
constant  keeper  of  a  good  table  and  the 
prince  of  hosts,  and  he  let  his  mind  dwell 
lazily  on  the  prospect  of  roast  goose  and 
apple  sauce,  plum  pudding  and  mince  pies  — 
lazily,  because  he  knew  that  his  healthy 
appetite  was  sure  to  be  satisfied.  He  also 
knew  that  there  would  be  what  rustic  folk 
call  "company"  present  — that  is  to  say, 
other  people  than  himself  and  his  own 
family,  and  that  he  would  have  to  assume 
his  "  company  "  manners.  Anthony  was  quite 
prepared  for  this  —  "  company  "  manners 
with  him  meant  that  he  must  never  put  his 
knife  in  his  month  ;  never  speak  with  his 
mouth  full  ;  that  he  must  say :  "  If  you 
please  "  and  "  No,  thank  you,"  at  the  right 
moments  ;  and  that  wdien  he  sat  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  must  sit  straight  up  in  his 
chair  and  keep  his  hands  in  his  lap,  and 
abstain  from  putting  them  in  his  pockets,  or 
from  twiddling  his  thumbs.  He  was  prepared 
for  everything — he  had  been  to  Christmas 
parties  before.  He  w^as  even  prepared  to 
meet  girls — girls  of  any  age  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-seven — to  meet  them  with  a  quiet 
and  patient  sufferance  of  their  giggles  and 
their  siUinesses.  But  there  was  one  thing 
that  Anthony  was  not  prepared  to  meet,  and 
that  was  Miss  Annetta  Ijister.  And  yet,  as 
it  chanced.  Miss  Annetta  Lister  had  been 
brought  there  on  purpose  to  meet  Mr.  Anthony 
Merrill.  Mr.  Poskitt,  a  hospitable  and 
jovial  old  gentleman,  who  believed  that  at 
Christmas  every  lass  should  have  a  lad,  and 
every  lad  a  lass,  had  discovered  that  after 
inviting  Anthony  to  his  party  he  had  no 
young  lady  to  pair  off  with  him,  and  he  had 
forthwith  commissioned  his  nephew  Stephen's 
wife,  who  was  coming  from  Leeds  to  attend 
the  festivity,  to  bring  a  friend  with  her — "  a 
nice,  lively  yonng  w^oman  witli  no  stand- 
offishness  about  her,  and  up  to  a  bit  of  fun." 
The  nice,  lively  young  woman  proved  on 
arrival  to  be  Miss  Annetta  Lister,  and 
Mr.  Poskitt  kissed  her  under  the  mistletoe 
and  playfully  chucked  her  under  the  chin  as 
soon  as  she  crossed  his  threshold. 

Anthony  was  introduced  to  Miss  Lister  in 
the  drawing-room,  exactly  five  minutes  before 
dinner,  and  was  instructed  to  conduct,.jDhe 
young  lady  to  the  hospitable  board.     He  feh- 
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decidedly  uncomfortable  as  he  sat  on  the 
edge  of^i  chair  in  close  proximity  to  Miss 
Lister,  and  he  was  glad  that  she  talked  so 
volubly,  though  he  did  not  understand  one 
half  of  what  she  said.  He  was  the  colour  of 
beetroot   when— Miss    Lister   having   taken 


surreptitious  glances  at  Annetta.    She  was  of 
a  tall  and  hssom  figure,  singularly  graceful 
in  carriage  and  movement ;   she  had  a  pro- 
fusion of  pretty  light-brown  hair,  with  more 
than  a  touch  of  gold  in  it ;  her  eyes,  full  of 
a  rather  sleepy  fun  that  could  suddenly  flash 
into  a  roguish  vivacity,  were  almost  Irish  in 
their  grey  ;    her  nose  was  pretty,  her  mouth 
small  and  scarlet,  her  ears  as  pink  and 
delicate  as  a  baby's.     Her  manners  were 
full  of  ease  ;    she   never   fidgeted  with 
her  hands  or  seemed  impatient  to  see 
the  end  of  the  feast ;   in  everything 
she  was  quite   self-possessed.     And 
even  Anthony,  countryman  though 
he  was,  and  unobservant  of  most 
things,  could  see  that  she  was  the 
best-dressed  young  woman  in  the 
room.     Her  black  gown  sat  on 
her  as  if  it  had  been  modelled 
to  her  figure,  and  though  it 
was   by  no    means  such    a 
magnificent  aifair  as  Mrs. 
Tewkesbury's       moire 
antique,    Mrs.    Poskitt's 
])lum-coloured  satin,  or 
Miss     Merrill's     black 
silk,    «'httering    witli 


'l^lrs.  Tewkesbury's  nunre  antique,  ISIrs.  roskitfs  plum-coloured  satin, 
Miss  Merrill's  black  silk. 


him  by  the  arm— he  had  piloted  his  charge 
to  thel)ig  parlour  where  the  Christmas  dinner 
was  spread  out,  and  he  remembered  after- 
wards that  he  had  said  it  was  very  hot  four 
times  in  crossing  the  hall.  Miss  Lister  agreed 
with  him  so  sweetly,  and  discoursed  upon  the 
weather  with  such  manifest  grace  and  ease, 
that  he  gradually  came  to  himself  and  fell  to 
work  upon  his  roast  goose  wdth  all  his  accus- 
tomed appetite. 

Li   the  interval   of  a  meal   which  spread 
itself    well    over    an    hour,    Anthony    stole 


leads  and  bangles, 
there  was  an  air  of 
distinction  about 
it  Avhicli  was  ^'ery 
apparent  indeed  to 
all  the  womenfolk 
and  a  little  evident 
to  Anthony. 

When  dinner 
was  over,  the  other 
young  men  and 
maidens  of  the 
party,  of  whom 
there  were  several 
couples,  sorted 
themselves  in 
somewhat  ready 
fashion,  and  Miss 
liister  found  her- 
self with  voung  Mr.  Mei'rill.  As  he  was 
at  that  moment  entirely  al)sorbed  m  watch- 
ing the  efforts  of  a  belated  fly  to  crawl 
feebly  across  the  ceiling,  she  inspected 
him  with  critical,  half-closed  eyes,  and  smiled 
a  little  at  the  end  of  the  inspection. 
"They  seem  to  have  left  us  all  to  ourselves, 
Mr.  Anthony,"  she  said  presently.  "All  gone 
to  follow  tlie  bent  of  their  separate  inclina- 
tions, I  suppose." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Anthony.     "  Yes."     Then 
he  snmmed  up  courage,  or  possil)ly  resigned 
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himself  to  the  necessity  of  having  to  talk. 
"  It's  always  the  same  here,  or  at  any  similar 
place,  after  dinner  on  a  Christmas  Day,"  he 
said.  "  The  old  'uns  get  into  the  little 
parlour  and  drink  and  smoke  all  the  after- 
noon ;  the  old  ladies  go  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  chatter  a  bit  and  sleep  a  bit ;  the 
girls  go  off  with  their  young  men — that's  how 
it's  done.  They'll  all  turn  up  again  at  tea- 
time." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Miss  Lister,  looking  round  the 
dining-room  in  which  all  the  young  people 
had  been  left,  and  from  w^hich  these  other 
couples  had  already  escaped  to  their  own 
devices.     "Oh  !  that's  how  it's  done,  is  it  ?  " 

"  That's  how  it's  done,"  repeated  Anthony. 
"  Always  the  same." 

"  Rather  dull,"  said  Miss  Lister.  "  Don't 
you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  replied  Anthony,  "  I  always  think 
these  sort  of  things  are  dull.  They  don't 
appeal  to  me  at  all.  Perhaps  you'll  find  it 
livelier  after  tea — there'll  be  games  and 
music,  and  the  mummers  will  perform  in  the 
kitchen,  and,  maybe,  the  handbell  ringers 
will  come.  It's  generally  pretty  lively  at 
night." 

"  And  what  does  appeal  to  you  ?  "  inquired 
Miss  Lister. 

"  A  jolly  good  day  wdth  the  hounds," 
replied  Anthony  with  great  enthusiasm,  "  or 
a  bit  of  good  shooting  or  fishing— anything 
out  of  doors." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Miss  Lister,  throwing  much 
significance  into  her  tone.  "  You're  a  sports- 
man— that's  very  plain  to  see.  I  felt  at 
once  you  were  when  I  noticed  the  fox's  head 
at  the  top  of  your  scarf-pin — I  think  you 
can  always  tell  a  sportsman  by  his  scarves 
and  his  pins.  I  should  say  our  host,  Mr. 
Poskitt,  was  a  sportsman." 

"  Oh,  he's  fond  enougli  of  a  day  with  the 
hounds,  is  Mr.  Poskitt,"  said  Anthony. 
"  He  always  was  fond  of  horses  and  dogs, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  He's  got  the  prettiest 
bit  of  horseflesh,  in  the  shape  of  a  bay  mare, 
in  his  stable  across  the  garden  tliere,  that 
I've  seen  for  many  a  year — she's  a  beauty." 

Miss  Lister  glanced  out  of  the  window  at 
the  gable-end  of  the  stable,  whicli  showed 
above  the  clumps  of  laurel  and  holly  in  Mr. 
Poskitt's  garden.  The  shrubs  and  hedge- 
rows were  grey-white  with  frost — through 
the  dark  belt  of  fir  trees  which  fringed  the 
meadow  beyond  the  garden,  a  blood-red  sun 
was  slowly  sinking  towards  the  edge  of  the 
horizon.  The  room  in  which  Miss  Lister  and 
Anthony  sat  was  hot — the  winter  landscape 
looked  cool  and  inviting.     Miss  Lister,  from 


her  side  of  the  big  fire,  looked  at  Anthony, 
sprawling  in  an  easy-chair  on  his. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  see  it ! — her,  I 
mean,"  she  said.  "Couldn't  we — would 
Mr.  Poskitt  mind  if  we  w^ent  to  look  at 
her  ?  " 

"  Not  he  !  "  said  Anthony.  "  Here,  come 
on,  I'll  take  you  over  to  the  stable.  I'll 
wager  aught  you  like  there  isn't  a  man  in 
Yorkshire  can  show^  you  the  points  of  a  horse 
as  well  as  I  can.  Horseflesh  is  my  particular 
hobby." 

"  Let  me  get  my  cloak,"  said  Miss  Lister, 
as  they  went  into  the  hall  together.  "It 
must  be  so  very  cold  in  the  garden.  Or, 
perhaps  " — she  glanced  at  a  large  collection 
of  men's  great-coats  hanging  in  the  hall — 
"  perhaps  I  might  put  one  of  these  overcoats 
over  my  shoulders  ?  " 

"  Put  mine  on,"  said  Anthony,  with  a 
gallantry  that  would  have  astonished  his 
sisters.  "  Here  —  there's  no  cold '11  get 
through  that,"  and  he  helped  her  into  a  very 
smart,  very  sporting-looking  garment  of 
strong  Melton  cloth,  almost  white  in  tint, 
and  ornamented  with  ^ery  large  mother-of- 
pearl  buttons.  "  It's  cold-proof,  is  that 
coat." 

"  But  what  will  you  do  ?  "  inquired  Miss 
Lister. 

"  Pooh !  I'm  not  afraid  of  cold,"  said 
Anthony,  as  he  opened  the  hall-door  and  led 
the  Avay  to  the  stable.  "  When  you  come  to 
rise  at  five  o'clock  of  a  morning,  as  I  make  a 
point  of  doing,  you  don't  think  much  about 
cold.  Now,  then,"  he  continued,  as  they 
entered  tlie  stable  and  saw  Mr.  Poskitt's 
mare  throw  a  somewhat  vicious  eye  over  her 
shapely  shoulders  at  them,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  Isn't  she  a  beauty  ? — gad, 
I  wish  she  was  mine  !  She's  a  great  deal  too 
young  and  skittish  for  old  Poskitt — she'll 
throw  him  some  day.  Now,  then,  Miss  Lister, 
if  you'll  sifc  down  on  that  meal-bin,  I'll  just 
show  you  all  her  points.  Whoa-lioa,  my 
l)eauty,  whoa-hoa  !  No  need  to  be  frightened. 
Miss  Lister,  while  I'm  here,  though  I  don't 
mind  saying  that  tliis  mare  has  a  devil  of  a 
temper.  I've  seen  her  kick  a  splashboard  to 
matchwood — she  won't  go  between  shafts. 
Now,  you  see " 

If  Miss  Annetta  Lister  had  desired  to 
make  a  conquest  of  Mr.  Anthony  Merrill,  she 
could  not  have  devised  a  better  plan  of 
campaign  than  that  which  Anthony  him- 
self thus  forced  upon  her.  When  the  two 
emerged  from  the  stable  after  nearly  three- 
((uarters  of  an  hour's  liorse-talk,  Anthony 
was  firmly  convinced  that  of  all  the  common- 
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sense,  iutelligeiifc,  practical  young  women  in 
the  world,  this  tall  and  attractive  young 
woman,  wrapped  in  his  new  great-coat,  was 
the  paragon.  She  had  understood  every 
word  that  he  had  said  to  her  ;  she  had  never 
asked  one  single  foolish  question  ;  she  had 
kept  her  eyes  on  the  lecturer  all  the  time,  and 
had  followed  his  elaborate  explanations.  He 
had  never  enjoyed  talking  horse  so  much  in 
all  his  life,  and  he  lifted  Miss  Annetta  Lister 
on  to  a  high  pedestal  with  no  uncertain 
hand. 

*'  Well,  you  have  some  sense  in  your  head  !  " 
he  said,  as  they  left  the  mare  to  herself. 
"  Dash  it  all,  I  never  came  across  a  girl  witli 
such  a  power  of  understanding  things  straight 
off.  Now,  if  rd  been  explaini-ag  all  that  to 
one  of  our  girls,  dashed  if  she'd  ha'  known 
at  the  end  of  it  which  was  the  pastern  and 
which  was  the  shoulder !  But  I'll  wager 
anything  you'd  point  out  the  exact  thing  in 
a  trice." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Miss  Lister  with  cheerful 
confidence.  "  But  then,  you  see,  Mr.  Anthony, 
you  made  everything  so  clear.  You  ought  to 
be  one  of  those — what  do  they  call  them  ? 
County  Council  lecturers — you  have  such  a 
decided  gift  for  explaining  things." 

There  was  a  very  pleasant  little  greenhouse 
in  close  proximity  to  Mr.  Foskitt's  stable, 
and  Mr.  Anthony  and  Miss  Lister  entered  it 
to  inspect  the  plants,  and  as  it  was  very  cosy 
and  comfortable  and  contained  a  couple  of 
easy-chairs,  they  lingered  there  for  some  time 
and  made  other  explanations.  It  appeared  in 
the  course' of  these  that  Miss  Lister's  voca- 
tion in  life  was  that  of  a  show-woman  in  one 
of  the  very  first  dressmaking  establishments 
in  Leeds,  that  she  "lived  in"  and  was  a 
native  of  London,  that  her  salary  was  a  veiy 
handsome  one,  and  her  ideas  of  an  eminently 
businesslike  nature.  She  told  Anthony  a 
great  deal  about  lier  own  particular  line  of 
business,  and  was  very  chatty  and  communi- 
oative  ;  it  was,  therefore,  (prite  in  the  order 
of  things  that  Anthony  should  tell  her  all 
about  his  father's  farm,  and  the  stock  that 
was  on  it,  and  should  confide  to  her  his  own 
pet  notion  that  when  he  got  everything  into 
his  own  hands  he  would  make  great  altera- 
tions in  many  ways,  and  do  well  in  spite  of 
fallen  prices  and  general  depression. 

"  I  think  the  young  lady  from  Leeds  has 
quite  brought  our  x^nthony  out  of  his  shell," 
said  Mrs.  Merrill  to  Mrrj.  Poskitt,  later  in 
the  evening.  ''  As,  a  usual  thing,  he  never 
takes  no  notice  of  the  gels,  but  see  you  there 
— he's  talkin'  to  her  in  that  corner  as  free  as 
can  be  1 " 


The  freedom  with  wln'ch  Mr.  Anthony 
Merrill  conversed  with  Miss  Lister  increased 
as  the  evening  went  on,  and  before  supper- 
time  came  he  had  decided  that  there  was 
something  in  girls,  after  all,  though  he 
inclined  to  an  opinion  that  all  that  there 
was  of  that  something  was  crystallised  in 
Miss  Lister.  Anthony,  in  short,  was  falling 
head  over  heels  in  love,  and  with  the  greater 
celerity  because  he  had  never  been  in  love 
before.  He  stuck  to  Miss  Lister  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening — he  was  furiously  jealous 
when  young  Mr.  Spriggins,  who  was  engaged 
to  his  sister  Matilda,  called  Annetta  out 
during  the  fascinating  game  of  "Postman's 
Knock,"  and  he  trembled  all  over  when,  in  the 
course  of  a  country  dance  which  Mr.  Poskitt 
insisted  on  having,  he  found  his  arm  round 
Miss  Lister's  slim  waist.  Before  the  evening 
was  over  he  had  made  progress  in  a  fashion 
which  dazzled  his  subsequent  vision  of  things 
— Miss  Lister  had  given  him  permission  to 
call  upon  her  next  time  he  went  to  fair  or 
market  at  Leeds,  and  she  had  promised  that 
when  spring  came  round  again  she  would  pay 
a  visit  to  Sellincote  Farm,  and  not  only  see 
all  the  things  that  Autliony  could  show  her, 
but  take  a  lesson  in  riding. 

"  You'll  look  as  well  in  the  saddle  as  any 
Avoman  that  rides  to  hounds  in  the  county  ! " 
said  Anthony,  eyeing  her  over  as  critically 
and  coolly  as  if  she  had  been  a  prize  hackney 
or  a  smart  cob.  "  I'll  swear  you've  a  perfect 
seat,  and  you'll  set  a  habit  off  as  few  girls 
could." 

Miss  Lister  was  not  unimpressed  by  these 
genuine  tributes  to  her  grace.  She  went 
homewards  next  morning  wondering  whether 
a  country  life  would  suit  her.  As  a  child  of 
the  city,  she  knew  little  of  Arcadia,  but  she 
Avas  one  of  those  young  women  who  keep 
their  eyes  open,  and  she  had  observed  during 
the  course  of  her  Christmas  visit  to  Mr. 
Foskitt's  hospitable  home  that,  however  much 
these  farming  folk  might  grumble  about  bad 
times,  falling  prices,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
they  were  all  surrounded  by  what  struggling 
shopfolk  in  the  towns  would  call  prosperity 
and  even  luxury  ;  they  could  afford  to  dress 
Avell ;  they  lived — in  Mr.  Foskitt's  case,  at 
any  rate — on  the  fat  of  the  laud,  and  they 
must  be  well-to-do  if  they  could  keep  servants 
and  pianos,  and  be  able  to  go  a-hunting. 
As  a  young  woman  of  two-and-twenty,  Miss 
Lister  had  visions  of  settling  down  in  life. 
She  wondered,  as  the  train  carried  her  over 
a  snow-bound  land  from  the  village  to  the 
great  smoky  town,  whether  she  would  not 
prefer  a  rural  existence  to  a  life  amongst 
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bricks  and  mortar.  She  had  thought  young 
Anthony  an  oaf  at  first,  only  to  discover 
later  on  that  he  was  intelligent  enough  and 
clever  enough  about  the  things  which  inter- 
ested him,  and  that  his  tongue  could  wag 
with  something  like  eloquence  if  it  were 
unloosed  on  any  topic  that  lay  near  his  heart. 
As  the  train  came  to  a  standstill  amidst  the 
smoke  and  grime  of  Leeds,  Miss  Lister  found 
herself  thinking  of  young  Anthony  as  of  a 
l)reath  of  country  air,  and  she  wondered  when 
she  would  see  him  again. 

Had  she  known  all  that  was  going  on  in 
Anthony's  heart,  Annetta  might  have  made 
np  her  mind  that  it  would  not  be  very  long 
before  that  young  gentleman  sought  her  out. 
For  three  weeks  after  the 
Christmas  party,  Anthony 
knew  sleeplessness  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  He 
also  lost  something  of  his 
usually  large  appetite,  and 
as  he  went  about  the  land, 
he  found  a  girl's  face 
floating  between  him  and 
the  brown  earth  in  a  most 
discomposing  f ashio n . 
His  sisters,  as  past 
masters  in  the  game, 
rallied  him  on  his  pre- 
occupation, and  said 
things  about  Miss  Lister 
in  his  presence  which 
Anthony  listened  to  in 
silence.  It  had  been  a 
somewdiat  sore  infliction 
on  them  to  behold  the 
grace  of  Miss  Lister's 
movements,  the  indefin- 
able air  with  Avhich  she 
wore  her  gown,  the  general 
atmosphere  of  something 
superior  about  her  which 
they  knew  they  could 
never  hope  to  attain  to 
or  even  imitate.  And 
so,  after  the  fashion  of 
women,  they  ran  her 
down,  and  in  Anthony's  presence,  and  at  last 
they  went  too  far,  and  roused  their  brother 
to  retaliatory  remarks. 

"  I  should  never  have  thought,"  said  Miss 
Matilda  Merrill,  as  she  and  her  sister  Jennie 
sat  trifling  with  their  fancy-work  before  the 
parlour  fire  one  January  afternoon  while 
Anthony  lounged  in  his  father's  easy-chair 
and  stared  moodily  at  the  ruddy  glow  of  the 
cinders,  "  I  should^  really  never  have  thought, 
Tony,  that  you  would  have  been  mashed  by 


a  shop-girl,  for  she  is  nothing  but  a  shop- 
girl, however  grand  her  airs  may  be.  Mrs. 
Tomhnson,  of  the  Oak  Farm,  got  her  winter 
mantle  at  Hart  and  Hind's  last  November, 
and  saw  her  in  the  show-room.    She  tries  the 


It's  for  the  cats  to  lap,'  replied  Anthony." 


on  her,  so 
how    thev 


gowns  on — I  mean  they're  put 
that  lady  customers  can  see 
look." 

"  That's  how  it  was  she  played  the  fine 
lady  so  well,"  said  Miss  Jennie.  "  Of  course, 
she'd  been  trained  to  it,  just  as  they  train 
performing  elephants.  A  shop  young  woman ! 
Yes,  I'm  surprised  at  you,  Tony,  especially 
when  one  considers  that  you  might  have  your 
pick  of  half  the  nice  girls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Of  course,  the  son  of  Mr.  Merrill,  of 
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Sellincote  Farm,  couldn't  maiTj  a  girl  out  of 
a  shop." 

Anthony  set  his  teeth. 

"  It's  a  pity  his  daughters  don't  lool: 
higher,  then ! "  he  snorted.  "  They  don't  seem 
to  have  very  grand  tastes,  my  conscience  1 " 

Anthony's  sisters  sat  up  in  their  chairs  in 
very  correct  attitudes. 

"  Anthony  Merrill ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Matilda. 

"  Why,  what's  Sprigging  hut  a  farmer  ?  '* 
sneered  Anthony,  "  I  should  ha'  thought 
you'd  ha'  wanted  a  duke,  by  your  talk." 

"Mr.  Spriggins  is  a  gentleman-farmer," 
said  Miss  Matilda,  with  emphasis  on  the 
word  which  made  all  the  difference  between 
gentility  and  vulgarity. 

"  What,  on  two  hundred  acres,  and  in 
l)ad  times  ? — stuff  and  nonsense  !  "  retorted 
Anthony.  "  He's  naught  but  a  little  farmer. 
And  what's  that  whipper-snapper  Pool,  that 
Jennie's  sweet  on  ? — a  vet.'s  assistant !  " 

"  A  veterinary  surgeon's  a  professional 
gentleman,"  said  poor  Jennie,  almost  in 
tears.  "  He  wouldn't  look  at  a  shop-girl 
that  struts  about  in  borrowed  plumes." 

Anthony  w^as  about  to  make  some  angry 
retort,  but  he  suddenly  laughed,  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  strolled  out  of  the  room.  He  came 
back  presently,  carefully  carrying  a  saucer  of 
c;ream,  w^hich  he  deposited  on  the  hearthrug 
in  front  of  his  sisters. 

"  Mercy  upon  ns !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Matilda.     "  What  on  earth  is  that  for  ?  " 

"  It's  for  the  cats  to  lap,"  replied  Anthony, 
and  went  out  of  the  parlour  whistling. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Merrill  told  Anthony 
that  he  should  want  him  to  go  over  to  Leeds 
on  business  during  the  afternoon.  At  the 
mere  mention  of  the  w^ord  Leeds,  Anthony 
felt  his  heart  begin  the  antics  of  a  steam- 
engine,  but  his  pride  kept  him  from  showing 
any  sign  of  emotion,  and  he  stared  at  his 
sisters  with  stern  eyes  looking  out  of  a 
mask-like  face.  He  asked  his  father  for 
instructions,  discussed  the  details  of  the 
business  with  him,  and  promised  to  leave 
by  the  afternoon  train  from  Sicaster,  the 
market  town  five  miles  away. 

"  Why,  he'll  have  to  stop  in  Leeds  all 
night !  "  exclaimed  his  mother.  "  What  will 
the  lad  do  with  himself  ?  Don't  you  go  to 
any  of  them  wicked  theatres,  now,  Anthony ! " 

"  All  right,  mother,"  repKed  Anthony  ;  "  I 
can  take  care  of  myself." 

*'  I'd  call  on  Miss  Lister  if  I  were  you, 
Tony,"  said  Matilda.  "I'm  sure  she'd  be 
pleased  to  see  you." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Matilda  !  "  said  Mrs. 


Merrill,  in  her  most  reprimanding  manner. 
"  Anthony's  much  too  sensible  to  run  after 
young  girls." 

Anthony  heard  and  made  no  reply.  He 
not  only  meant  to  see  Miss  Lister,  but  to 
take  her  out  for  a  walk — perhaps  to  the 
theatre.  It  was  not,  often  that  he  got  the 
chance  of  spending  the  evening  in  Leeds  ; 
on  this  occasion  lie  meant  to  spend  it  after 
his  own  fashion. 

He  made  his  toilet  for  the  journey  with 
more  than  usual  care.  Like  most  men  who 
love  horses,  Anthony  was  a  little  "  dressy  " — 
he  hked  to  array  his  well-set-up  young  figure 
in  large  checks,  and  Newmarket  gaiters,  and 
fancy  Avaistcoats,  and  smart  white  necker- 
chiefs wdth  horseshoe  pins  in  them,  and  he 
was  as  strict  in  the  surveillance  of  his  tailor 
as  a  man  of  fashion  is.  Upon  this  occasion 
he  arrayed  himself  in  a  new  suit  of  shepherd's 
plaid — a  smartly  cut  morning-coat  and  riding- 
breeches  suit — which  w^as  made  the  more 
striking  and  brilliant  by  the  addition  of  a 
scarlet  waistcoat  set  off  with  gilt  buttons. 
His  Newmarket  gaiters  were  of  fawn-coloured 
cloth  ;  his  cravat,  of  stiffly  starched  white 
linen,  was  ornamented  by  the  fox's-head  pin 
w^hich  Miss  Lister  had  seemed  to  admire. 
In  these  gay  l)edizenments,  topped  by  the 
very  light  Melton  overcoat  with  the  mother- 
of-pearl  saucer-sized  buttons,  Anthony  looked 
a  very  buckish  figure  indeed,  and  his  mother 
was  proud  of  her  son  as  he  set  off  on  his 
journey. 

The  business  which  had  brought  Anthony 
to  Leeds  kept  him  kicking  his  heels  in  the 
office  of  an  agricultural  implement  maker's 
establishment  until  long  past  seven  o'clock, 
and  it  was  already  a  quarter  past  eight  when 
he  found  himself  at  liberty  to  seek  the 
presence  of  Miss  Lister.  He  was  afraid  that 
it  was  then  too  late  to  go  to  the  theatre,  but 
as  the  evening  was  fine,  if  a  little  frosty,  he 
decided  to  ask  the  young  lady  to  go  for  a 
w^alk  with  him.  That  he  must  spend  the 
rest  of  the  evening  in  her  company  was,  to 
him,  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  it  had  not 
entered  into  his  mind  that  anything  could 
interfere  w4th  his  projects.  Anthony,  who 
knew  Leeds  very  well,  sought  out  the  estab- 
lishment of  Hart  and  Hind,  whereat  his 
goddess  earned  her  living  and  "  lived  in." 
The  private  entrance  was  in  a  side  street, 
and  as  Anthony  approached  the  door  he  was 
aware  that  the  first-floor  windows  were 
brilliantly  lighted,  that  a  piano  w^as  being 
performed  upon  with  considerable  vigour, 
and  that  shadows,  male  and  female,  were 
continually   projected   upon    the   blinds,    to 
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disappear  and  reappear  in  rhythmic  order. 
The  place  had  all  the  appearance  of  heiiig 
given  up  to  a  small  and  early  dance. 

Anthony  attached  no  significance  to  these 
things.  He  rang  the  bell  of  the  private  door 
and  inquired  of  a  trim  waiting-maid  who 
answered  it  if  he  might  see  Miss  Lister. 

"  Miss  Lister,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir,  certainly. 
Will  you  step  inside,  sir  ?  "  answered  the 
maid  very  politely.  "  Will  you  take  your 
coat  off,  sir  ?  " 

"No,  thank  ye,"  said  Anthony.  "I'll 
keep  it  on.'' 

The  maid  looked  surprised,  hut  she 
turned  towards  a  broad  flight  of  stairs  down 
which  at  that  moment  floated  the  strains  of 
a  lively  polka. 

"  What  name  shall  I  say,  sir  ?  "  she  asked 

"  My  name  is  Merrill,"  said  Anthony. 
"  M-e-double  r-i  double  U-Merrill." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Will  you  come  this  way,  please, 
sir  ?  "  said  the  maid. 

Anthony  followed  her  up  the  stairs.  She 
appeared  to  be  following  the  call  of  the 
music,  and  at  last  slie  stopped  at  a  door 
behind  which  the  piano  was  being  operated 
upon  more  loudly  than  ever.  She  threw  the 
door  wide  open. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  Miss  Lister,  here's 
Mr.  Merrill  to  see  you  !  " 

Anthony  found  himself  on  the  threshold 
of  a  large  room  which  was  brilliantly  lighted 
and  somewhat  dazzling  to  his  eyes.  He  was 
aware  that  there  were  several  couples  gyrating 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  ;  that  their  eyes 
were  all  turned  upon  himself  ;  that  the 
person  at  the  piano  ceased  playing,  and  that 
the  materials  for  a  hushed  silence  w^ere  all 
ready.  He  saw,  too,  that  all  the  young 
men  were  arrayed  in  sober  black,  and  that 
the  ladies  wore  a  semi-evening  toilet — and 
then  he  caught  sight  of  Annetta  and  forgot 
all  the  rest. 

Annetta  came  forward  to  meet  him  with 
a  cordiality  that  was  as  real  as  the  amuse- 
ment which  she  felt  at  seeing  an  incongruous 
figure  at  an  evening  party.  She  held  out 
her  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  she  cleverly 
indicated  to  the  pianist  that  she  might  resume 
her  self -interrupted  performance. 

"  Why,  if  it  isn't  Mr.  Anthony  !  "  said 
Miss  Lister.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you — 
just  to  think  that  you  should  call  on  the 
night  of  my  party  !  But  you  must  take 
your  coat  off — here,  I'll  go  dow^n  with  you 
to  the  hall  myself." 

She  piloted  Anthony  out  of  the  room  and 
closed  the  door  upon  them.  Anthony  sighed 
with  relief. 


"I  — I  didn't  know  you  were  having  a 
party,"  he  said,  "  or  else  I  wouldn't  have 
called.  But  I'm  obliged  to  stay  the  night 
in  Leeds j  and  so  I  thought  I'd  call  and  ask 
you  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  me." 

"  I  should  have  been  dehghted,"  said 
Miss  Lister,  "  but,  of  course,  you  see  how  it 
is.  We  have  a  great  many  privileges  here, 
and  one  is  that  the  beads  of  the  departments 
are  allowed  to  gixe  a  party  to  their  friends 
once  a  year,  and  to  liave  the  use  of  these 
rooms.  This  is  my  party — if  I'd  had  the 
least  notion,  Mr.  xinthony,  that  you  would 
have  cared  to  come,  you  would  have  received 
an  invitation.  But  now  that  you're  here, 
you'll  stop — take  your  coat  off,  do  !  " 

"  But — "  said  Anthony,  unbuttoning  the 
coat,  "  they're  all  dressed  up  inside  there." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Miss  Lister.  "  It's 
my  party- — come  now,  to  please  me." 

Anthony  would  bave  ridden  a  wild  horse 
to  please  her,  and  he  suffered  bimself  to  be 
led  back  to  the  room  which  they  had  just 
quitted.  The  polka  was  over,  and  the 
company  were  spread  here  and  there  about 
the  room.  Miss  Lister,  keeping  Anthony 
at  her  side,  sailed  round,  introducing  her 
companion  as  a  dear  friend  of  hers  from  the 
country  who  had  dropped  in  accidentally. 
The  young  ladies,  who  were  quick  to 
recognise  Anthony's  good  looks,  fine  propor- 
tions, rude  health,  fell  down  and  woi'shipped 
him  on  the  spot ;  the  gentlemen,  whose  pale 
faces  w^ere  made  still  paler  by  tbeir  black 
clothes,  hated  him  fervently.  As  for  xlnthony, 
he  blushed  and  laughed,  and  sbowed  his 
white  teeth,  and  shook  hands  wdtli  every- 
body as  if  he  were  working  tbe  handle  of  a 
pump,  and  was  altogether  so  bright  and 
fresh  that  tbe  ladies  grew  more  and  more  in 
love  with  him  and  thought  lie  was  the  nicest 
boy  they  had  seen  for  a  long  time. 

"  Mr.  xinthony,"  whispered  Miss  Lister, 
"  can  you  waltz  ?  because  if  you  can,  you 
shall  waltz  with  me." 

Now,  it  so  chanced  that  dancing  was 
Anthony's  sole  indoor  accomplishment.  It 
was  a  sort  of  family  tradition  amongst  the 
Merrills  that  they  should  all  dance  well, 
and  old  Merrill  himself,  though  he  w^eighed 
eighteen  stone,  could  foot  it  as  bghtly  as  a 
girl.  So  Anthony  said  that  he  would  be 
only  too  pleased  to  dance  with  Miss  Lister, 
and  the  hostess  thereupon  bade  the  gentlemen 
take  their  partners. 

A  consequential  person  with  very  black 
whiskers  approached  Miss  Lister  as  she  and 
Anthony  stood  near  the  piano.  He  executed 
a  low  bow  and  glanced   at  Anthony's  un- 
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evening  -  like  garments  with  supercilious 
ejes. 

"  Our  dance,  I  believe,  Miss  Lister,"  he  said. 

Miss  Lister  looked  a  little  annoyed— she 
felt  that  the  man  might  have  shown  more  tact. 

"  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Roller,"  she  said,  "  hut 
you  must  excuse  me— I'm  giving  this  dance 
to  Mr.  Merrill.  See— there's  Miss  Jones 
over  there— she's  disengaged.  Won't  you 
ask  her  ?  " 

Mr.  Roller  closed  his  very  white  teeth  over 


'  TTitro(ln('int>;  lior  roinpanion  as  a 


his  ^'ery  l)lack  moustache  and  retired,  not 
to  dance  \\\t\\  Miss  Jones,  but  to  get  into  a 
corner  witli  his  friend  Mr.  AA'ebber,  there  to 
sulk  and  say  nasty  things. 

"  That's  the  way  with  women,  Webber," 
he  said  bitterly.  '  "  Her  and  me's  ahnost 
engaged,  and  she  throws  me  over  for  a 
country  bumpkin  like  that — a  feller  that 
comes  to  an  evenin'  party  in  shootin'-clothe^, 
and  boots  as  big  as  canal  boats." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Webber  slowly. 


''He's  rather  a  small  foot,  and  by  Jove, 
bumpkin  or  not,  he  can  waltz !  There's  none 
of  us  can  waltz  like  that,  Roller,  old  man." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Mr.  Roller.  "  I'm  sick 
of  women — fickle  things  !  Wish  we  could 
go  somewhere  and  do  a  bitter  or  a  drop 
of  Scotch.     No  hope  of  that,  worse  luck  1  " 

There  was  no  hope  of  anything  of  that 
sort  until  an  hour  later,  when  Miss  Lister 
invited  her  guests  into  an  adjoining  room  to 
partake  of  a  cold  collation.  By  that  time 
Anthony  had  waltzed 
with  several  young 
ladies,  and  had  be- 
come well  warmed  by 
the  exercise.  He  was 
now  the  colour  of 
a  full  blown  blush 
rose  ;  his  blue  eyes 
were  bright,  and  he 
laughed  when  any- 
body spoke  to  him. 
It  was  plain  that 
the  ladies  were  far 
too  much  interested 
in  him,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen grew  corre- 
spondingly jealous. 

"  AYait  a  bit,"  said 
Mr.  Roller.  "I'll 
take  a  rise  out  of 
young  Hayseeds  yet 
— you  take  a  httle 
notice." 

Anthony,    as    the 

greatest  stranger,  was 

])laced  by  Miss  Ijister 

at  the  iiead   of   the 

table  —  Miss  Lister 

])aid  great  attention 

to  liim.     Mr.  Roller, 

])lack  hatred  in   his 

heart,    sat     near, 

biding    his    time. 

There  came  a  lull  in 

the  conversation. 

Mr.    Roller    caught 

Antliony's  eye. 

"  Grow  a  good  many  thistles  down  your 

way,  I  should  think,  'sir  ?  "    he   said   in  a 

A'oice  that  besought  the  company's  particular 

attention. 

Anthony   stared   at   Mr.    Roller    out    of 
innocent  eyes. 

"  Thistles  ?  "  he  said  wonderingly. 
"  I  always  understood  that  asses  lived  on 
thistles,"  said  Mr.    Roller,  winking  at  Mr. 
Webber  and  the  other  young  men. 

Anthony  caught  the  wink.    An  expression 


dear  friend  of  hers  from  the  country 
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that  was  almost  infantile  in  its  innocence 
stole  over  his  features  as  he  stared  back  at 
his  interlocutor. 

"  We  have  rather  a  fine  crop  of  thistles  in 
one  of  our  fields,"  he  said  blandly.  "  I'll  have 
it  kept  for  jou  if  you  like — I've  never  tried 
'em  myself,  but  I'm  sure  they'd  suit  you." 

"  Hah-hah-hah  !  "  laughed  Mr.  Webber. 
"  That's  one  for  you,  Koller,  my  boy — he 
had  you  there,  a  fair  treat  !  " 

But  Mr.  Roller  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  delight  in  running  their  heads  against 
brick  walls,  and  he  presently  returned  to  the 
charge. 

"  How's  whooats  ?  "  he  inquired,  fancying 
that  he  was  imitating  the  Yorkshire  dialect. 
"  And  howl's  turmuts  ?  " 

"  Oats  is  down  and  tunnups  middlin'," 
replied  Anthony  wdth  great  good  humour. 
"  How  much  is  a  yard  of  black  tape  at 
present?" 

This  pointed  reference  to  Mr.  Roller's 
occupation  struck  that  gentleman  as  being  in 
very  low  taste,  and  he  muttered  something 
about  "  country  bumpkins  "  and  turned  his 
attention  to  his  neighbour,  Miss  Larkin. 
Truth  to  tell,  the  attention  was  of  a  per- 
functory sort,  for  Mr.  Roller  was  deeply  in 
love  with  Miss  Lister's  undoubted  cleverness 
and  talents.  He  wanted  to  make  her  Mrs. 
Roller,  and  mistress  of  a  snug  little  business 
that  he  had  his  eye  on,  and  it  vexed  hiin  to 
see  her  smiling  upon  Anthony  and  plying 
him  with  obvious  attentions.  And  being  a 
gentleman  of  no  perception,  Mr.  Roller  rushed 
upon  his  fate. 

He  was  engaged  for  a  waltz  with  Miss 
Lister  after  supper,  and  as  soon  as  it  had 
fairly  begun,  Mr.  Roller  commenced  a  diatribe 
against  the  vagaries  of  women.  He  was 
peevish  and  bad-tempered.  Miss  Lister 
allow^ed  him  to  growl  and  sneer  and  whine 
until  she  had  had  enougli  of  it.     She  suddenly 


stopped  and  removed  herself  from  Mr.  Roller's 
encircling  arm. 

"  That'll  do,  Mr.  Roller,"  she  said  quietly. 
"  I've  had  enough  of  all  that — and  of  you. 
I  suppose  you  understand  ?  " 

Mr.  Roller  understood  only  too  well.  He 
left  Miss  Lister,  lingered,  hands  in  pockets, 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  for  a  few  moments, 
confided  to  Mr.  Webber  that  the  afi:'air  was  a 
"  bloomin'  frost  and  gave  him  the  'ump," 
and  sidled  away.  As  he  passed  through  the 
door,  he  looked  back — Miss  Lister  was  dancing 
with  Mr.  Anthony  Merrill. 

"  I'm  sorry  Mr.  Roller  was  so  rude  to  you," 
she  said,  as  they  floated  about. 

"  Went  Kke  water  off  a  duck's  back,"  said 
Anthony. 

"  T^ut  it  was  such  bad  manners!  ", 

"  He  never  paid  the  extra  tw^opence,''  said 
Anthony,  with  a  wide  grin. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Lister,  "  I've  sent  him 
off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear— he'll  not  trouble 


"  Why- 


^"  Anthony's  eyegr:  looked  in 
astonishment,  and  asked  a  question^  ., 

"  He — he  wanted  me  to  marry5;:liiin,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice.  C'.^' 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Anthony.  ^'JA  chap 
hke-Mhat?"  .■..,,^:.  Wy'''  ■ 

"  pf  course,  I  didn't  care  for  him  at  all," 
she  said  hastily.  "  I  woulln't  have  had  him 
for -^f or  worlds  ?  " 

Anthony's  arm  got  a  firm  grip  on  Miss 
Lister's  waist ;  Anthony's  face  drew  a  little 
nearer  to  the  small  head  that  was  not  so  very 
far  away  from  his  shoulder. 

"  Will  you  have  me  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Miss  Lister,  keeping  her 
eye  on  the  tips  of  her  gyrating  shoes.  "  I 
will." 

The  trim  waist  was  compressed  by  the  strong 
arm  more  tightly  than  ever,  and  Anthony 
and  Annetta  danced  through  thelclouds. 


A    WINTER    VIGNETTE. 


p|AWN,  through  a  tangle  of  branches, 
*^    Uncloses  her  heart  of  rose, 
Behind  the  bare  thicket  of  orchard 
To  a  deeper  red  she  glows. 


Westward  hang  low  clouds  dreary 
0*er  hillsides  wanly  grey, 

The  only  colour  in  earth  and  sky, 
One  intense  streak  of  day. 


Barren  and  grim  stand  the  apple=trees 

Making  a  lattice  frame, 
As  1  draw  the  curtain  and  look  to  the  East 

At  daybreak— all  aflame, 

EDITH    C.  M.  DART. 
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The  Romance  of  Wreck-Raising. 


By   FEANK    T.   BULLEN. 


"  'T'TT RECKING"  is  a  word  with  a  sinister 
y  Y  sound  like  piracy,  but,  unlike  the 
latter,  it  has  a  double  meaning. 
The  loss  of  a  vessel  either  by  accident  or 
design  is  wrecking,  and  the  operations  of 
wreckers  who  lure  ships  to  their  doom  by 
false  signals  and  lights  constitute  no  small 
portion  of  the  lurid  romance  of  seafaring. 
But  the  work  of  the  wrecker,  w^hose  object  is 
entirely  humane  and  praiseworthy,  belongs 
to  quite  a  different  category. 


ice  of  the  Arctic  seas  and  pierced  by  a  long 
spear  jutting  out  from  the  floe,  so  that  she 
rapidly  let  in  the  water  and  would  have  sunk 
but  that  the  encompassing  ice  upheld  her 
and  gave  her  resourceful  commander  time  to 
formulate  his  plans  for  saving  her,  and  with 
her  the  lives  and  earnings  of  all  hands. 
Without  going  into  details,  the  cargo  and 
stores  were  transferred  to  the  ice,  and  the 
ship,  by  the  cleverest  manipulation  of  huge 
tackles,  was  hove  down  first  upon  one  side 
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Yery  early  in  the  history  of  seafaring  the 
mariner  was  often  driven  by  necessity  and 
aided  by  natural  aptitude  to  perform  some 
wonderful  feats  in  rescuing  a  vessel,  which 
was  not  only  his  home,  but  also  his  w^arehouse 
and  his  fortune,  from  a  position  in  which 
she  seemed  hopelessly  lost. 

One  typical  instance  is  that  related  by 
Captain  AVilliam  Scoresby,  whose  ship,  the 
Esk  of  Whitby,  with  a  large  quantity  of  oil 
and  whalebone  on  board,  was  nipped  in  the 
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and  then  upon  the  other,  every  man  toiling 
like  a  Titan  under  the  inspiriting  guidance 
of  the  captain,  the  ugly  rents  in  her  bottom 
were  repaired,  her  cargo  and  stores  reshipped, 
and,  in  time  to  clear  the  fastclosing-in  bonds  of 
winter,  she  sailed  away  and  reached  England 
in  safety,  a  wonderful  instance  of  what  energy, 
ability,  and  perseverance  can  accomplish  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

Another  instance,  which  came  under  my 
own  notice,  was  that  of  a  large  ship  called 
the  E.  J.  Spicer,  which  ran  ashore  in  the 
Basin  of  Minas,  near  Cape  Split.  She  was 
a  soft-wood  vessel  of  Nova  Scotian  build,  and 
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apparently  those  interested  in  her  thought 
her  case  hopeless,  for  they  sold  her  as  she  lay 
for  a  trifling  sum  to  an  energetic  man  of  my 
acquaintance.  The  place  where  the  Spicer 
lay  fairly  comfortable  was  visited  twice  a 
day  by  a  tremendous  rise  of  tide,  which,  I 
may  say  in  passing,  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  the  multifarious  operations  of 
wreck-raising.  My 
friend  did  not  at- 
tempt to  repair  the 
ship  where  she  lay, 
although  she  Avas 
high  and  dry  twice 
a  day,  because  of 
the  cost  of  bringing 
material  there ;  but 
he  purchased  a  very 
large  number  of 
empty  petroleum- 
barrels,  carefully 
bunged,  which  he 
secured  in  her  hold 
and  shored  down 
from  the  'tween 
deck  beams  so 
securely  that  they 
could  not  shift. 
At  last,  when  it 
was  evident  that  a 
little  more  buoy- 
ancy would  lift  her, 
he  rushed  a  large 


number  of  barrels 
on  board  at  low 
water  and  all  was 
secure  well  before 
high  -  water  time. 
She  floated,  al- 
though there  w^ere 
huge  rents  in  her 
bottom  all  around. 
She  was  sailed 
across  the  basin  to 
a  small  shipyard, 
was  repaired,  loaded 
with  lumber,  and 
within  eighty  days 
of  the  time  my 
friend  had  taken 
her  in  hand,  de- 
livered at  once  her 
cargo  in  London 
and  him  out  of  his 
difficulties. 

But  these  opera- 
tions, brightly  as 
they  bring  into 
relief  the  skill  and 
resourcefulness  of  seafarers,  are  exceedingly 
crude,  and  only  applicable  to  comparatively 
small,  wooden  vessels.  The  modern  wrecker 
calls  in  all  the  latest  resources  of  science  to 
his  aid,  and  supplements  them  with  the  most 
dogged  perseverance,  skill,  and  energy  of 
which  the  mind  can  conceive. 

Whenever  I  hear  anyone  speaking  of  the 
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decadence  of  onr  iiiodeni  workers,  inj  mind 
invariably  reverts  to  the  two  businesses  of 
wreck-raising  and  lightlionse-building,  which 
are  of  themselves  a  standing  proof  that  the 
men  engaged  in  them  are  as  high  in  the 
scale  of  the  world's  doers  as  can  be  hnmanlv 
possible.  "■ 

The  modern  equipment  of  a  vessel  devoted 
to  salvage  or  wreck-raising  comprises  a 
bewildering  assortment  of  engineering  ap- 
pliances, all  immensely  powerful,  all  of  the 
simplest  possible  construction,  and  all  made 
of  such  material  {uid  treated  in  sucli  a  wav 


recesses  of  a  sunken  vessel's  hold  or  blaze 
al)ove  the  dark  waters  when  the  lost  ship  has 
risen  again,  to  light  the  workers  as  they 
secure  their  prize  for  towing  into  port. 

J^ut  more  wonderful  than  all  is  the  use 
made  of  the  most  terrible  explosives.  Dyna- 
mite charges,  carefully  graduated,  are  stored 
in  abundance  and  used  either  for  clearing 
away  an  obtruding  pinnacle  of  rock,  or, 
attached  to  the  ragged  edges  of  a  rent  in  the 
side  of  a  sunken  vessel,  for  blowing  those 
edges  smoothly  off  in  order  to  allow^  a  patch 
to  l)e  l)uilt  over  it. 


^  -^^.., 
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S\VIN(J1NG     THE     GUN     OUT     OF     THE     BARBETTE. 
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The  first  of  the  four  great  12-inch  gims  of  H.M.S.  ''Montagu,"  salved  by  the  men  of  the  Liverpool  Salvage  Association, 
commanded  ft?/  Captain  Yoimg.     Huge  sheer-poles  were  extemporised  over  the  barbette ;  the  gun  was  removed  from  its 
mountings,  raised  slowly  by  tackle  of  wire-rope,  and  then  loivered  into  a  lighter  lying  alongside  the  wreck  of  the  battle- 
ship.    The  opernHon  was  very  di/ficult,  as  the  lighter  ivas  rising  and  falling  with  the  sivell. 


that  being  in  or  under  water  for  a  few^  days 
or  even  weeks  does  them  no  real  harm. 

There  are  pumps  capal)le  of  throwing  over 
a  ton  of  water  a  second,  and  not  given  to 
shirking  if  the  water  be  muddy  or  sandy  ; 
hammers,  drills,  and  rivetters,  worked  by 
pneumatic  pressure,  and  striking  about  fifteen 
hundred  blows  per  minute  either  underwater 
or  above,  needing  only  a  skilful  liand  to 
guide  them  ;  complete  diving  equipments, 
and  electric  lamps  to  illuminate  the  gloomy 


Of  course,  for  certain  cases  there  will  be 
pontoons— hollowMron  tanks  of  varying  sizes, 
their  lifting  power  carefully  noted,  and  their 
shapes  so  arranged  that  they  fit  closely  to 
the  sides  of  a  wrecked  ship.  These  are  the 
analogues  of  my  friend's  petroleum -barrels, 
but  far,  far  more  efficacious  in  that  they  are 
so  much  easier  to  secure  to  the  ship,  and 
also  that  they  can  be  sunk  and  fastened  to 
tlie  sides  of  the  vessel  under  water  by  the 
divers,  then  pumped  out  and  made  airtight 
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by  a  few  turns  of  a  vscrew,  when  they  will 
immediately  exert  all  their  enormous  lifting 
power. 

Then  there  is  the  salving  ship  herself,  a 
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GETTING    THE    GUN     OVER    THE    SHIPS    SIDI 


vessel  not  too  large,  but  of  immense  strength 
of  hull,  of  great  engine  power  for  towing 
purposes,  and  equipped  with  mighty  cranes 
and  derricks  for  hoisting  weights  up  to  fifty 
tons  each.  She  is 
.    .. ;  * .  herself  a  huge  tool 

which  in  the  hands 
of  her  able  master 
may  be  used  with 
tremendous  lever- 
age when  assisted 
by  a  rising  tide  ; 
for  when  all 
machinery  has  been 
taken  into  account, 
it  still  remains  true, 
as  I  have  before 
noted,  that  the 
most  potent  factor 
in  wreck-raising  is 
the  tide,  when 
utilised  by  scientific 
skill. 

The  salving  ship 
is,  besides,   a   per- 
fectly   equipped 
workshop,  with  all 
[iiimtmtiom  Bvreau.       sorts  of  engineering 
INTO  THE  KAiiGE.  appllauces  whereby 
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special  tools  maybe  improvised  to  meet  sudden 
needs  arising  in  special  cases.  An  all-im- 
portant item  of  her  equipment  is  her  electrical 
installation  for  the  working  of  searchlights 
and  arc  lights  of  great  power.  An  air- 
compressing  plant  is  necessary  for  the  working 
of  the  pneumatic  tools  which  form  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  diver's  equipment.  A 
complete  telephone  service  is  also  carried,  in 
order  that  the  submarine  workers  may 
communicate  freely  with  those  above  who 
are  attending  to 
their  needs.  [ 

Such  a  vessel,  ! 
although  of  only 
some  fi\Q  hundred 
tons  gross  register, 
will  carry  about  one  f  _  . 
h  u  n  d  r  e  d  m  e  11 , 
every  one  of  whom 
will  be  carefully 
selected  for  his 
ability  in  some 
trade  such  as 
carpentry,  black- 
smithing,  engine- 
work,  diving,  or 
electrical  engineer- 
ing, and  especially 
for  his  readiness  to 
go  anywhere  and 
do  anything  at  the 
word  of  command, 
whether  it  be  his 
special  duty  or  not. 
These  are  men  who  Photo  by] 
look  upon  the  part  of  the 


successful  accomplishment  of  the  task  as  a 
prize  in  itself  far  above  the  mere  monetary 
value  of  the  wages  they  receive  and  so  faith- 
fully earn.  The  conditions  under  which  they 
Avork  are  the  most  strenuous  and  dangerous 
imaginable,  and,  toil  as  they  will,  the  sea  may 
arise  in  its  might  just  as  they  are  about  to 
achieve  the  summit  of  their  desires,  bringing 
their  labours  all  to  naught. 

The  steamship  Milwaukee,  of  seventy-three 
hundred  and   twenty-three  tons,  ran  on  an 
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'SUEVIC"     ON     the     hocks    NEAR    THE     LIZARD. 
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THE    OTHER    TART    IN    SOUTHAMPTON     DRY     DOCK. 


outlying  reef  of 
rocks  in  one  of  the 
most  exposed  posi- 
tions on  the  north- 
east  coast  of 
England  and  was 
damaged  so  badly 
that  Tier  total  loss 
appeared  certain. 
Heavy  weather  was 
constant,  and  the 
grinding  of  the 
great  hnll  npon  the 
jagged  rock  sur- 
faces beneath  made 
it  appear  impossible 
that  anything  could 
be  done  to  save  her. 
But  the  Liverpool 
Salvage  Associa- 
tion took  the  work 
in  hand,  and  the 
able  man  in  charge 
of  the  wrecking 
steamer  decided 
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SAVED     BY    DYNAMITE*.     THE    SALVED     PORTION    OF    THE     "  SUEVIC  "     IN    DOCK    AT    SOUTHAMPTON. 

Th^  Q/bove  photographs  give  a  remarkably  good  idea  of  the  clean  manner  in  which  the  '*  Suevic  "  wm  divided  by  the 

dynaijiite  charges. 
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that  while  it  was  not  possible  to  save  her  entire, 
the  most  valuable  half  of  her  was  salvable. 
An  attack  was  made  upon  the  ship,  in  spite 
of  the  exceedingly  perilous  conditions,  and 
the  bulkhead  immediately  forward  of  the 
engine-room  w^as  first  strengthened.  Then 
charges  of  dynamite  enclosed  in  rubber  tubes 
were  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and 
exploded  with  such  good  effect  that  she  was 
completely  divided.  The  very  valuable  after- 
part,  with  its  engines  and  boilers,  was  dragged 
off  the  rocks  and  towed  into  Newcastle, 
where  a  new^  fore-end  was  built  on  to  her 
and  she  began  again  her  career  of  usefulness. 

Another 
case  is  that 
of  a  steam- 
ship sunk 
in  eleven 
fathoms  of 
water  off  the 
coast  of 
Ireland,  to 
which  the 
salving  vessel 
was  attached 
with  stout 
chains  swept 
under  the 
bottom  of 
the  sunken 
ship  and 
hauled  or 
hove  tight  at 
low  water. 
Then,  when 
the  tide 
made,  the 
buoyancy  of 
the  salving 
vessel  lifted 
the  wreck. 
Steaming 
shoreward 
until  the 
wreck  again 
touched 

bottom,  she  waited  until  the  tide  ran  out, 
when  the  wreck  was  patched  up,  floated,  and 
taken  into  harbour. 

Snch  a  method  as  this  last  can,  of  course, 
be  applied  only  to  a  sunken  vessel  of  moderate 
size  ;  a  large  ship  like  one  of  the  modern 
liners  can  oidy  be  salved  by  much  more 
costly  and  lengthy  methods  if  she  has  sunk. 

One  such  case  T  remember  very  w^ell,  for  it 
is  almost  unique  in  the  annals  of  wreck- 
raising.  The  Austral,  Orient  liner  of  several 
thousand  tons,  was,  through  sheer   neglect. 
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KAISING     A     SIJNKKX     JJOAT     BY     UUI  FADING    A     COFFKR-DAM     Ul'ON     IT. 

A  large  vessel  lad^n  ivith  coal  had  sunk  at  Birkenhead  and  threatened  to  prove  a 

menace  to  navigation.     So  the  Liverpool   Salvage  Company  built  a  coffer-dam  on 

the  vessel,  2Jumped  her  out,  and  raised  her. 


sunk  in  Sydney  Harbour,  New  South  Wales. 
She  was  being  coaled  at  night  through  her 
side  ports,  and  by  almost  incredible  careless- 
ness her  low^er  ports  were  left  open.  The 
coal  made  her  settle  in  the  water  until  it  ran 
into  the  open  ports,  and  those  on  board 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  huge 
vessel  was  sinking.  Down  she  went  until 
she  rested  on  the  bottom,  the  tops  of  her 
funnels  and  half  of  her  masts  remaining 
visible  above  water.  After  much  consultation 
it  was  decided  to  build  a  coffer-dam  right 
around  her  upper  works,  an  immense  super- 
structure,  watertight  and  reaching    to    the 

surface  of 
the  bay. 
Divers  closed 
the  ports 
which  had 
been  left 
open,  the 
great  pumps 
were  set  to 
work,  and 
the  mighty 
fabric  rose 
slowdy  to  the 
surface  un- 
harmed, as 
far  as  the 
hull  was  con- 
cerned, by 
her  long 
sojourn  in 
the  darksome 
recesses  of 
Port  Jackson 
Harbour. 

This  was 
done  entirely 
u  p  0  n  the 
counsel  of 
Mr.  iVrmit, 
the  chief 
officer  of  the 
East  Coast 
Salvage 
Company  of  Leith,  Scotland.  He  is  one  of 
those  men  who  are  apparently  fashioned 
by  Nature  to  fill  the  position  they  occupy 
in  after  life,  as  the  common  phrase  goes  ; 
it  is  usually  forgotten  that  the  individual 
in  question  has  put  all  his  powers  into  the 
work  of  fitting  himself  for  his  position.  Out  of 
a  few  of  the  extra-scientific  marvels  he  has 
accomplished  there  has  been  the  raising  of 
the  wrecked  portion  of  the  Tay  Bridge, 
weighing  roughly  some  seven  thousand  tons 
in  compHcated  fragments  of  iron,  compared 


[Churchill,  Liverpool. 
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THE     SALVAGE     OF     H.M.S.     "  GLADIATOR." 

The  various  craft  off  Yarmouth  (Isle  of  Wight),  waiting  for  the  tveather. 


[Cribb,  Southsea. 


to  which  the  hull  of  a  liner  of  the  same 
weight  presents  but  a "  simple  problem  in 
weight-raising  from  the  sea  or  river-bed. 

The  raising  of  the  Anchor  liner  Utopia, 
sunk  in  Gibraltar  Bay  through  the  blundering 
of  a  w^arship,  was  a  veritable  triumph  of  what 
I  should  call  extra-engineering.  Advised 
by  cable  of  the  depth  of  water  in  which  the 
vessel  was  lying,  and  furnished  by  the  builders 
with  the  plans  of  the  ship,  Mr.  Armit  supei- 
intended  the  building  of  a  superstructure  of 
timber  in  Glasgow,  which  was  taken  out  to 
Gibraltar  in  pieces,  fitted  without  a  single 
hitch,  and,  the  pumps  being  set  to  work,  the 
great  ship,  with  her  coffer-dam  seven  hundred 
feet  long  by  twenty-four  feet  deep,  was  raised 
and  brought  safely  back  to  England  for  the 
repairs  she  needed. 

Now,  since  this  article  was  commenced 
we  have  had  an  instance  of  an  extension  of 


the  principle  so  triumphantly  applied  to  the 
Milwaukee,  spoken  of  previously,  which  for 
vigour  of  application  and  perfect  success  has 
aroused  the  wonder  of  the  whole  of  the 
civilised  world.  On  a  fairly  good  night, 
just  before  Easter,  1907,  except  that  the 
atmospheric  conditions  were  treacherous,  an 
unknown  current  caused  two  fine  ships  to  be 
run  ashore  within  a  hundred  miles  of  each 
other  on  the  south-west  coast  of  England. 
The  first  was  the  twin-screw  steamship 
Suevic,  of  eleven  thousand  tons  or  so,  which 
ran  upon  the  Stag  Rocks  immediately  under 
the  light  of  the  Lizard  Head,  and  only 
about  one  mile  from  the  shore. 

She  had  several  hundreds  of  passengers 
and  crew,  and  a  very  large  and  valuable 
cargo  of  Australian  produce,  for  she  belonged 
to  Messrs.  Ismay,  Imrie  and  Company's 
world-famed     White    Star     Line,    running 
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DHAWING     THE     ''  GLADIATOIl  "     NEAllEIl     THE     SHOHK. 

Final  preparations  for  the  first  actual  attempt  to  shift  the  sunken  "  Gladiator."      The  picture  shows  the  compressed- 
air   tubes  connected  with  the  two  huge  cylinders,  or  '' cameh-,"  sunk  under   the  ship.     Through  these  tubes   the  water 
tvas  forced  out  of  the  ''camels^"  which  then  rose  and  lifted  the  wreck, 
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between  Australia  and  England.  By  the 
splendid  exertions  of  her  own  crew,  all  the 
passengers  were  landed  upon  that  terrible 
shore  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  and 
the  work  of  salving  the  mighty  ship  was  at 


wedged  immovably  between  immense  rocks, 
and  one  huge  peak  had  gone  right  through 
her  bottom,  holding  her  as  firmly  as  if  she 
had  been  built  there.  It  was  a  very  badly 
exposed  situation,  but  the  build  of  the  com- 
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PUMPING   OUT   thp:    watkr   from   the   sunken 
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once  taken  in  hand  by  the  steamship  com- 
pany itself,  aided  by  some  officers  of  the 
Liverpool  Salvage  Association. 

Fortunately  for  the  salvors,  the  big  ship 
was  afloat  at  high  water  for  two-thirds  of 
her  length  from  the  stern,  but  the  bow  was 


pany's  ships  is  proverbial  for  perfection  of 
strength  ;  and  so,  with  high  hopes,  the 
salvors  set  to  work  to  lighten  the  vessel,  and 
at  the  same  time  made  all  preparations  for 
cutting  off  about  180  feet  of  the  fore-part, 
just  on  the  fore-side  of  the  bridge. 


•A. 
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HKAVY     SKAS     HOUND    THE     WKKCKED     "  GLADIATOR. 


This  was  done  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
first  attempted,  and  carried  out  so  success- 
fully, by  Captain  Batchelor  on  the  Miltvaulcee, 
mentioned  previously ,  with  the  additional  help 
of  an  unlettered  genius  of  a  dynamite  expert 
from  Belfast.     It  was  a  hurry-up  job,  for 


the  time  of  spring  tides  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, when,  and  when  alone,  the  water 
would  be  high  enough  for  the  great  experi- 
ment. Day  and  night  the  devoted  men 
toiled,  the  cartridges  exploded  like  tlie  sullen 
uproar   of    a   cannonade,   and   never   for   a 
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TUK     ACTUAL     RAISING    OF    THE     "GLADIATOR." 

The  flag  X  originally  marked  the  spot  ivhere  the  mnken  mast  lay. 
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nioinent  did  tlie  captain  leave  liis  sorely 
mangled  vessel. 

At  last,  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Tuesday, 
a  little  company  of  us  stood  shivering  on  the 
Head,  in  a  bitter  easterly  gale,  counting  the 
minntss  as  they  fled  towards  the  time  of 
high-water  springs,  listening  to  the  hoarse 
shriek  of  the  water  dogged  siren  as  it 
preluded  each  shot,  and  wondering--oh, 
how  we  wondered  I  —  why  on  earth  she 
did  not  part  asunder.  Great  rents  showed 
all  down  her  sides  ;  every  blast  sent  frag- 
ments of  steel  hurtling  almost  as  far  as  our 
standing-place,  and  the  creaking,  groaning, 
rending  complaint  of  the  ill-used  fabric 
reached  us,  who  w^ere  fully  a  mile  dead  to 
windward.  It  needed  no  great  stretcli  of 
fancy  to  see  in  her  some  mighty  sentient 
monster  in  the  grip  of  titanic  torturers, 
voicino-  her  agonies  in  those  elemental 
groans,  audible  above  the  roar  of  the  gale. 

Wearily  the  minutes  dragged  on  as, 
watclies  in  hand,  we  timed  the  tide  and 
quivered  with  in  tensest  excitement  over  tlie 
issue.  The  shots  followed  one  another  in 
(piicker  succession,  sometiiUvS  two  or  three 
going  off  together,  and  then  the  grinding 
noises  of  her  dissolution  suddenly  doubled 
in  volume,  n.nd  we  saw^  the  after  part  rising, 
tearing,  rending  itself  away.  There  was  a 
rousing  cheer  from  the  toilers  on  board, 
echoed  as  heartily  by  us  watching  on  the 
Head,  as  tlie  huge,  truncated  mass  slipped 
away  from  that  place  of  peril,  lustily  dragged 
by  tw^o  tugs,  but  with  her  own  twin  screws 
sturdily  revolving,  her  siren  hoarsely  shriek- 
ing, and  the  cheerful  smoke  pouring  merrily 
from  her  funnel. 

It  was  a  great  feat,  magnificently  per- 
formed, and  one  that  I  am  glad  I  have  lived 
to  witness.  But  hardly  less  wonderful  was 
the  fact  that,  thus  disunited,  she  went  on  to 
Southampton,  was  there  docked,  and  presently 
received  a  new  fore-part,  built  in  Belfast  and 
tow^ed  round  to  her.  When  joined  up,  she 
w^as  a  bigger  ship  and  as  staunch  as  ever. 
Indeed,  she  has  been  running  ever  since  with 
the  greatest  success. 

Unhappily  the  other  ship  which  ran  ashore 
the  same  night  so  near,  and  owing  to  the  same 
mysterious  current,  the  J'ehha,  was  unsalv- 
able.  Her  position  forbade  it  ;  for,  though, 
in  the  lexicon  of  the  engineer,  there  may  be 
no  such  word  as  impossible,  in  that  of  the 
salvor  that  word  frequently  occurs  with  its 
synonyms — not  worth  doing,  etc.  So  it  was 
with  tlie  Jebha^  and  by  the  irony  of  fate 
(Japtain  Batch elor,  of  Mihraiilces  fame,  was 
on  this  job,  this  hopeless  business,  while  the 


great  triumph  due  to  bis  genius  was  being 
carried  out  so  near.  So  the  Jebba  became  a 
total  loss,  though  much  of  lier  cargo  w^as 
saved. 

The  next  great  affair  of  tho  kind  was  that 
of  the  battleship  Montagu  fast  upon  the 
rocks  at  Lundy.  The  salvage  of  this  vessel 
was  undertaken  by  the  same  great  Association 
of  Liverpool  salvors  that  I  have  spoken  of 
before,  but  they  were  not  allowed  a  free 
hand  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  result 
was  chaos  and  failure.  Still,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  salvage  of  a  battle- 
ship is  a  totally  different  proposition  from 
that  of  a  merchant  vessel.  Few  people  ever 
think  of  the  enormous  masses  of  metal,  some 
over  a  couple  of  lumdred  tons  in  weight,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  a  modern  battleship,  the 
lifting  of  which  taxes  all  the  resources  of  a 
dockyard,  and  in  the  case  of  a  wrecked 
vessel  represent  feats  of  engineering  that 
would  cost  more  to  perform  than  they  were 
worth. 

To  turn  to  a  lighter  and  pleasanter 
business,  let  me  quote  the  sinking  of  the 
steamship  Cyril  in  the  great  river  Amazon. 
She  was  loaded  Avith  pure  rubber,  worth  a 
gigantic  sum,  nearly  £200, OOO.  She  sank 
in  a  depth  almost  beyond  a  diver's  capacity, 
in  a  swift  current,  and  where  the  Avater  was 
almost  opaque  with  mud.  The  Liverpool 
Salvage  Association  undertook  the  task  of 
salving  the  cargo,  taking  to  the  spot,  besides 
two  of  the  regular  English  divers,  a  crew  of 
Spanish  divers,  supposed  to  be  unequalled  in 
their  power  of  w^orking  at  great  depths.  But 
upon  commencing  operations,  every  Spaniard 
declared  the  task  to  be  impossible  and  refused 
to  proceed. 

The  work  now  devolved  upon  the  tw^o 
English  divers,  one  of  whom  had  to  give  up 
owing  to  an  attack  of  fever.  So  practically 
the  whole  of  that  cargo  was  salved  by  the 
efforts  of  one  remaining  diver,  a  feat  never 
before  equalled,  nor  even  approached,  and  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  complete 
failure  of  the  special  divers  engaged.  This 
heroic  diver  was  rewarded  by  the  Association 
vdth  £100,  in  addition  to  his  pay. 

The  dramatic  sinking  of  the  first-class 
cruiser  Gladiator  by  the  American  liner 
St.  Paid  probably  focussed  public  interest 
upon  the  work  of  the  professional  salvor  of 
wrecks  more  than  anything  else  could  have 
done.  Since  the  first  part  of  this  article 
was  written,  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Captain 
Young,  of  the  Liverpool  Salvage  Association, 
helped  and  not  hindered  this  time  by  the 
Admiralty,  have  been  crowned  with  complete 
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success.  Even  as  I  write,  the  news  arrives 
that  the  sorely  tried  ship  has  been  placed 
securely  upon  the  blocks  in  dry  dock  in  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard,  a  wonderful  testimonial 
to  the  ability  and  perseverance  of  her  splendid 
salvors  and  the  perfection  of  their  machinery. 
Submarines,  those  devilish  craft  whose 
wdiole  existence  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  and 
who  are  intended  to  do  deeds  for  which  no 
adequate  names  can  be  found,  must  frequently 
require  salvage,  but  it  is  of  a  simple  kind. 
For  they  are  small,  compact,  easily  secured 
by  divers  if  the  depth  to  which  they  have 


without  notice,  if  only  because  it  lends  itself 
so  fully  to  the  romantic  side  of  wrecking  — 
I  mean  the  search  for  sunken  treasure. 
This  has  been  for  the  wreck-raiser  a  veritable 
will-o'-the-wisp,  and  it  is  certain  that  more 
money  has  been  sunk  in  it  than  will  ever  be 
recovered.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
ancient  treasure-ship  has  become  completely 
overlaid  by  the  sand,  ooze,  and  weed  of 
centuries'  accumulation . 

Be  it  also  borne  in  mind  that,  with  the 
most  powerful  aid  from  electric  lamps,  the 
])Ottom  of   the   sea   is   a   place  full  of  dim 
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sunk  be  not  too  great.  Yet  the  British 
Admiralty  W'Cre  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  Neptune  Salvage  Company,  of  Stockholm, 
to  raise  the  ill-fated  submarine  "  A  1 ."  On 
the  18th  of  April,  1904,  this  hapless  little 
vessel  was  slung  beneath  a  dockyard  lighter 
and  towed  into  poi't.  It  w^as  a  comparatively 
easy  operation,  the  only  thing  strange  about 
it  being  that  a  foreign  company  should  liave 
been  called  upon  to  do  the  w^ork.  That, 
however,  it  may  safely  be  said,  will  not  occur 
again,  after  the  stupendous  object-lesson  of 
the  salving  of  the  Gladiator. 

One  point,  however,  must  not  be  passed 


mystery.  Of  the  treasure-hunter,  the  seeker 
after  sunken  ships  of  the  bygone  day,  witli 
their  more  or  less  mythical  chests  of  gold 
and  silver,  I  have  purposely  said  little  ;  the 
subject  has  been  more  than  overdone.  And, 
moreover,  the  earnest  and  continual  endeavour 
to  repair  tlie  damage  done  by  the  sea  to 
the  life  and  commerce  of  our  own  day,  to 
make  the  pitiless  wave,  the  hungry  reef,  or 
iron-bound  coast,  give  up  its  prey,  yields 
a  far  greater  return  in  wealth,  than  all  the 
schemes  for  i-aising  sunken  treasure,  which 
have  liitherto  been  supposed  to  contain  the 
romance  of  wreck-raisino:. 
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ONGER,  jou  see," 
said  Haliburtoii, 
explaining  the 
matter  to  the  stock- 
clerk,  "it's  this  way : 
if  Murphy  had  got 
the  job  on  the  first 
go  off,  he'd  'a'  taken 
it  at  a  decent  price. 
But  O'Brien  and 
Parker  was  the  low 
bid,  an'  they  took  the  whole  nine  miles 
between  Lenox  and  Middleburg.  Then  it 
struck  them  they  had  too  much,  and  that's 
the  way  they  come  to  sublet  this  three-mile 
hunk  to  the  old  man." 

"  Well,  what's  that  got  to  do  with  him 
sending  yon  down  here  ?  " 

"  I'm  getting  to  that,"  responded  the  new 
superintendent.  "  When  he  signed  the  papers, 
he  didn't  start  work  right  away,  and  then  the 
price  of  cement  took  a  jump.  When  he  was 
ready  to  go  ahead,  considerin'  that  O'Brien 
and  Parker's  profits  had  to  be  reckoned  on 
as  well  as  his  own,  there  wasn't  room  for  him 
to  make  anything  out  of  it  all.  So  the  old 
man  told  Whitner  to  come  down  and  do  the 
job,  and  scamp  it  for  all  it  was  worth  ;  but 
being  the  crack  superintendent,  and  having  a 
bit  of  reputation  of  his  own,  Whitner  says  to 
him : '  You  go  soak  your  head  ! '  Then  Murphy 
sent  me  down  because  there  weren't  anyone 
better." 

"  Told  you,  I  reckon,  that  it  wouldn't  hurt 
the  quality  of  the  piers  none  if  you  was  to 
drop  an  empty  barrel  here  and  there  in  the 
middle  o'  a  pile  o'  concrete,"  drawled  the 
stock-clerk. 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Halilmrton,  smil- 
ing ;  "  just  kinder  suggested,  though,  that  it 
wouldn't  hurt  my  standing  with  him  to  keep 
down  expenses  all  I  could.  Said  lie  wasn't 
interfering  at  all,  but  tliat  he'd  like  to  liave 
the  balance  on  the  right  side  when  I  was 
done." 

The  superintendent's  left  eyelid  took  a 
significant  droop. 

"  Then,"  said  Eonger,  "  I  suppose  here's 
where  I  take  to  the  pines  and  the  tall  grass, 
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and  figure  up  how  much  cement  we're  not 
goin'  to  need." 

Haliburton  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 

"  I  haven't  any  reputation  to  lose  worth 
speakin'  of,"  said  he  at  length,  "  but  I  was 
just  thinkin'  that  p'raps  I  might  do  some- 
thin'  along  the  line  of  makin'  one.  This  is 
the  first  job  worth  anything  that  I  ever  had 
the  bossin'  of,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a  shame  not  to  make  it  somethin' 
worth  while.  Between  you  and  me,  Eonger, 
I  guess  maybe  you  won't  need  to  fix  that 
cement-book.  I've  got  a  scheme,  and  I 
reckon  we'll  give  Gore  Valley  a  trestlework 
that'll  carry  cars  for  a  day  or  two  more  than 
Murphy  counts  on." 

Haliburton  very  quickly  set  about  working 
out  his  ideas.  He  disappointed  the  raihvay 
■  company's  inspector,  who  had  hoped  to  be 
called  upon  to  pass  a  crooked  job  and  line 
his  pocket  at  the  contractor's  expense.  The 
subject  was  not  openly  broached.  Both  were 
too  wary  and  had  been  on  too  many  jobs 
for  that ;  but  when  Haliburton  discharged 
two  foremen  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
different  conditions,  the  inspector  had 
suspicions  that  the  land  did  not  lie  to  suit 
him. 

Then  the  superintendent  wrote  a  letter  to 
John  Sears. 

Sears  was  the  owner  of  extensive  peat  marl- 
beds  about  fifteen  miles  down  the  line,  and 
tlie  proprietor  of  a  rather  one-horse  cement- 
mill.  Eor  years  he  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  get  Three  Star  Portland  well  placed  on 
some  important  Avork,  but  had  never  been 
able  to  obtain  a  foothold.  Consequently,  in 
reply  to  Haliburton's  note,  he  came  up  on 
the  jump. 

The  superintendent  received  him  affably. 

"  Mr.  Sears,"  said  he,  "what  are  you  selling 
Three  Star  Portland  for  ?  It's  fairly  good 
stuff — answers  our  purpose  all  right,  you 
know^ — an'  I  w^as  thinkin'  that  if  we  could 
get  the  price  right,  maybe  we  might  use  it 
on  the  Gore  Valley  Viaduct." 

Sears  was  in  ecstasy.  Even  in  his  wildest 
dreams  he  had  never  dared  to  hope  for  such 
luck.     This  would  mean  his  making. 

"  I  guess  we  can  fix  that,"  replied  he, 
smoothly  concealing  his  feelings.  "  The  dis- 
tance for  transporting  it  is  short,  and,  at  the 
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market  price,  Three  Star  would  effect  jou  a 
very  considerable  saving  on  freight  alone." 

"  Tush,  tush,  man,"  said  Haliburton,  wav- 
ing him  aside  ;  ''  let's  get  down  out  of  the 
air.  This  is  a  big  thing  for  you,  and  there's 
a  pile  of  money  in  it.  We  ain't  goin'  to  pay 
you  the  market  price,  or  anythin'  like  it." 

Sears's  face  fell,  but  lie  made  a  brave  bluff. 
Shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  reached  for  iiis 


hat.     Haliburton  pushed  him  back  into  liis 
chair. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "listen  here.  You  saw 
the  prices  of  this  work  advertised,  and  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  what  it's  worth.  And, 
as  you  know,  the  price  of  cement  has  gone  up 
since  the  contract  was  signed.  It  used  to  be 
two  dollars  a  barrel ;  it's  sellin'  now  for  three 
seventy-five.  If  I  Avas  to  try  to  shove  the 
thing  through  at  prices  so  much  higher  than 


Murphy  estimated,  he  wouldn't  make  a  cent. 
We've   got   to   buy   cheaper.     By  the  way, 
what  are  your  references  ?  " 
"  The  usual  tests." 

"  Yes,  I  know.     But  the  stuff's  never  been 
used  on  anything  big,  has  it  ?  " 

The  manufacturer  confessed  it  had  not. 
"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  :  I'll  take 
cement  from  you  for  the  Avhole  of  our  Avork 
at  two  dollars  a 
barrel,  f.o.b.  the 
A^iaduct.  Hoav's 
that  ? " 

Sears  affected  to 
believe  he  had  been 
listening  to  a  huge 
joke,  and  Avent  oft*  in 
a  paroxysm  of  mirth. 
The  more  Haliburton 
insisted  he  meant 
Avhat  he  said,  the 
more  Avildly  hilarious 
became  the  manu- 
facturer. 

"  Think  it  over," 
said  the  superin- 
tendent shortly,  "  and 
just  suit  yourself 
about  it.  I'll  be 
around  the  work  for 
ten  minutes  or  so, 
and  if  you  Avant  to 
supply  the  stuff, 
you'd  better  get 
ready  to  say  so  noAv. 
We  must  have  the 
first  consignment 
here  in  ten  days  ;  and 
if  you  don't  want  to 
be  the  man  to  send 
it  in,  I'll  have  to 
Avire  to  NeAV  York 
for  it." 

At  the  end  of 
eight  minutes  Sears 
folloAved  him  and 
surrendered. 

In  three  months 
Haliburton  put 
through  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  work. 
Day  in  and  day  out  his  men  toiled,  and,  for  all 
the  thermometer  stood  most  of  the  time  beloAV 
freezing-point,  SAveated  profusely.  Swedes, 
Italians,  and  negroes  worked  side  by  side  in 
the  excavations  and  on  the  masonry,  and 
every  Sabbath  new  progress-marks  on  the 
blue  -  print  chart  in  the  superintendent's 
office  showed  what  they  had  accomplished 
during  the   week.     From   mere  foundation 
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excavatioLiB  fclic  piers  rose  to  almost  their 
full  height  before  O'Brien  and  Parker  even 
made  a  pretence  of  starting  on  their  section. 

Bears  supposed  this  was  on  account  of  the 
prices  of  material,  and  that  they  were  waiting 
for  cement  to  take  a  drop.  But  on  endea- 
vouring to  sell  them,  he  discovered  that  he 
was  wrong — that  they  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  buying  before  the  rise  in  prices.  He 
was  unable  to  do  anything  with  them. 

When  at  last  they  did  start  work,  the 
superintendent  in  charge  made  preparations 
to  do  up  such  a  job  as  would  have  delighted 
Murphy's  heart. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  he  in 
astonishment  to  Haliburton,  "that  you're 
makin'  them  piers  solid  right  through  !  " 

"  Sure  !  "  replied  the  superintendent. 
"  Isn't  that  what  the  contract  calls  for  ?  " 

The  other  looked  at  him  in  doubt  as  to 
what  new  kind  of  fool  this  might  be. 

"  Expect  to  make  money  ?"  he  questioned. 

"  Murphy  does,"  answered  Haliburton 
tersely  ;   "  I  don't  ring  in  on  the  profits." 

"  Profits  !  "  sniffed  the  O'Bri-n  and  Parker 
man  contemptuously.  "  Profits  !  He'd  better 
ttike  a  run  down  here  right  away  if  he  ex- 
pects to  know  the  meaning  of  that  word 
when  you're  through.  Why,  man,  at  the 
rate  you're  goin',  it's  goin'  to  cost  more  to  do 
the  job  than  Murphy'll  ever  see  out  of  it, 
and  considerin'  tlie  retaiued  percentages  and 
the  interest  he'll  lose  on  his  money,  he'll  be 
in  a  hole." 

Haliburton  offered  no  comment,  and  the 
other  went  away  with  a  very  low  opinion  of 
Murpliy's  choice  of  a  boss. 

As  February  merged  into  March,  and 
March  into  April,  a  danger  threatened  tlie 
work  with  which  the  builders  had  not 
reckoned.  Tlie  melting  of  tlie  snow  on  the 
hillsides  u[)-country  had  its  effect  on  the 
little  stream  that  trickled  down  the  middle 
of  tlie  Valley.  Inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot, 
it  came  higher  and  higher,  until  its  edges, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  tw^enty  feet 
from  the  nearest  pier,  hungrily  licked  the 
bases  of  fully  half  of  them.  Indications 
were  for  a  late  spring  with  a  still  further 
rise,  and  the  superintendents  of  both  gangs 
made  preparations  accordingly. 

There  was  little  that  could  be  done,  how- 
ever. Haliburton  laid  off  the  greater  part 
of  his  force  and  waited  for  the  water  to  go 
down.  Unlike  O'Brien  and  Parker's  man, 
he  seemed  to  liave  no  doubt  as  to  the  stability 
of  his  work.  The  other  was  in  a  constant 
agony  of  appi'eliension  lest  some  undue  freshet 
should  swee})  away^  his  winter's  labonr. 


"  About  three  days  moi'e  ought  to  bring 
it  as  high  as  it'll  go,"  said  Sears  to  Halibur- 
ton one  afternoon  as  they  sat  on  the  bank 
watching  the  torrent  swirl  in  a  great  eddy 
around  the  corner  of  the  nearest  pier. 

"  Sears,"  answered  the  superintendent  with 
apparent  irrelevance,  "  I'm  about  sick  of  this 
contracting  business.  This  is  the  way  it 
always  happens  :  as  soon  as  everything  is 
running  along  nice  and  smooth,  something 
goes  wrong,  and  then  you  have  it  all  to  do 
over  again.  I  think  I'll  get  out  of  it  and 
into  something  else.  For  instance,  now, 
what'd  you  take  for  a  half-interest  in  the 
cement  business  ?  " 

The  manufacturer  grinned. 

"Just  suppose  now,"  pursued  Hahbur- 
ton,  still  gazing  abstractedly  across  the  water, 
"  that  I  was  to  come  to  you  inside  of  about  a 
month  and  say  :  '  Here's  a  contract  at  three 
dollars  a  barrel  for  all  the  cement  on  that 
six-mile  section  of  O'Brien  and  Parker's ' — 
what  would  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  it  would  be  worth  your  ten  per 
cent." 

"  No,  you  don't.  Sears,"  replied  Haliburton 
sharply  ;  "  no,  you  don't ;  not  for  a  minute. 
That's  a  dollar  a  barrel  more'n  you're  gettiri' 
from  Murphy,  and  twice  as  big  a  quantity 
needed.  AVhy,  you'd  be  gettin'  more  busi- 
ness at  one  stroke  than  you've  had  in  the 
last  ten  yeai^.  What  you  reckon  is  that  it 
'ud  be  worth  changing  the  name  of  the  firm 
to  '  Sears  and  Haliburton.'  " 

"  It  ain't  likely  you'd  get  it,"  sneered  the 
manufacturer  sulkily.  "  I  went  after  it 
myself,  and  couldn't  land  it  ;  an'  with  you 
workin'  for  another  man,  I  don't  see  how 
you're  goin'  to  do  any  better." 

"  There's  a  lot  of  things  you  don't  see, 
Sears.  It  took  you  ten  years  to  get  your 
stuff  on  to  this  job,  and  you  wouldn't  have 
got  it  there  even  then  if  I  hadn't  gone 
after  you.  Will  you  give  me  the  month  to 
try  it  ?  " 

"  Sure !  Two,  if  you  like,  seein'  it's  a 
miracle  you'll  have  to  work." 

Haliburton  caught  him  by  the  slioulder. 

"  Just  come  inside  and  we'll  write  it  down," 
he  said. 

That  was  on  Friday.  Twenty-four  hours 
later,  the  water  had  risen  so  that  Haliburton 
felt  that  he  had  better  wire  Murphy  on  the 
state  of  affairs.  The  contractor  and  Whitner, 
his  head  superintendent,  arrived  at  half -past 
seven  Sunday  evening.  The  flood  was  still 
rising,  and  Haliburton  was  out  on  the  work. 
Murphy  stayed  in  the  office  wliile  Wlutuer 
went  out  to  find  him. 
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After  fifteen  iniimtes'  search,  he  located-  the 
superintendent  stinding  at  the  edge  of  the 
swollen  river  and  peering  out  into  the  dusk. 


citedlj  as  the  other  came  up.  "The  dan) 
up  at  BlackwelFs  has  given  way.  I  had  a 
message  from  there  this  afternoon  to  say  it 

couldn't  hold  out 


Ifaliburton  sawWhitner  coming, and  beckoned 
hiui  to  hurry. 

*'  There   goes   the   second/'  he   cried   ex- 


much  longer. 
Tve  been  ex- 
|)ecting  it  for  a 
week." 

'  *  AV  h  a  t  '  s 
that  ?  "  queried 
Whitner,  point- 
ing out  in  the 
twilight  to  where 
the  foam  sprayed 
high  over  some 
obstruction. 

"Out  there?" 
IT  a  1  i  b  u  r  t  o  n 
pointed.  "  That 
tras  O'Brien  and 
Parker's  third 
pier  ;  there's  not 
much  left  of  it 
now." 

Whitner  was 
taking  in  the 
situation.  "  Hoav 
about  yours  ?  " 
he  questioned  ; 
"  they  seem  to  be 
getting  the  force 
of  the  current 
more  than  the 
otliers." 

"Yes, and  they 
could  stand  it 
stronger  yet," 
1 a  u  g  h  e  d  the 
superintendent. 
"  That's  the  sort 
of  thing  they're 
built  for." 

They  had  (luite 
forgotten  Mur- 
phy. Fascinated 
l)y  the  roar  and 
swirr  of  the  mad 
torrent,  they  had 
ear  for  nothing 
else,  and  quite 
failed  to  hear  the 
contractor  come 
up  l)ehind  them. 

"  Every  one  of 

them    piers    is 

solid    right 

through,"  said   Hali burton,  proud  with  the 

(Consciousness  of  having  done  a  good  piece  of 

work  and  seeing  it  put  to  the  test.    "Theic\s 
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not  a  thing  but  the  best  concrete  in  them 
anywhere." 

'•  Humph  ! '' 

l^oth  turned  at  the  sound.  Murphy  was 
standing  there,  jaws  set  very  tight  and  lips 
pursed  np  ominously. 

"A  very  good  job,  indeed  ! "  said  he  grimly. 
"  Really  a  most  excellent  piece  of  work ! 
One,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  will  net  me  a 
very  handsome  profit !  " 

When  he  had  placed  Haliburton  in  charge, 
he  had  given  him  no  instructions  other  than 
to  do  the  work  and  make  a  profit  on  it.  He 
made  it  a  practice  to  employ  men  whom  he 
believed  w-ere  competent,  and  w1io  understood 
what  he  wanted  without  having  to  be  to 
told.  Busy  with  politics  himself,  he  pulled 
the  wires  that  secured  the  contracts  ;  the 
carrying  out  of  the  details  he  left  to  sub- 
ordinates. If  a  man  betrayed  that  im])lied 
confidence,  Murphy  had  no  further  use  for 
him.  He  never  asked  for  explanations  ;  he 
was  looking  for  results. 

"  Mr.  Whitner,"  he  said,  with  a  crispness 
that  admitted  of  no  dispute,  "you  will  take 
charge.  Mr.  Haliburton,  your  cheque  will  be 
ready  for  you  in  the  morning.  You  may 
consider  yourself  reheved." 

Halibuiton  said  nothing.  In  his  heart  lie 
was  angry  that  Murphy  should  bave  dis- 
charged him  without  an  investigation  ;  yet 
he  felt  that  any  explanation  on  his  part 
would  be  undignified.  It  W'Ould  be  better  to 
allow  the  contractor  to  discover  for  himself 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  Going  to  the 
top  of  the  bank,  he  seated  liimself  on  a 
boulder  where  he  could  view  the  scene. 

"That's  pretty  hard  on  the  boy,"  said 
Whitner  at  length.  He  and  Murphy  were  about 
the  same  age,  and  he  spoke  with  the  free- 
dom of  an  associate  rather  than  an  employe. 

"We  must  have  a  pretty  cement  bill," 
answered  Murphy,  defending  his  action. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  the  other  ;  "  but  the  work 
hasn't  washed  away  like  O'Brien  and 
Parker's." 

"  That's  only  his  luck,"  grunted  the  con- 
tractor ;  "  a  mere  chance.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  this  flood,  they'd  have  made  a  sight  more'n 
me,  an'  I've  got  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  As 
long  as  I'm  footing  the  bill,  my  orders  are 
to  be  carried  out." 

"  I  don't  know  as  you  ever  gave  him  any," 
said  Whitner. 

"  No,"  said  Murphy  drily.  "  I  didn't  take 
him  for  a  fool." 

Next  morning  the  worst  of  the  danger  was 
pretty  well  over.  With  entire  confidence  in 
Whitner,  Murphy  returned  to  the  city. 


The  superintendent  determined  to  make 
an  investigation  of  the  supply  question.  He 
cilculated  the  number  of  barrels  of  cement 
and  started  to  figure  out  the  cost.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  he  noticed  the  brand  and 
the  price  that  was  paid  for  it.  He  went 
down  and  inspected  the  w^ork  and  the  looks 
of  the  material.  Its  appearance  satisfied  him, 
and,  put  to  the  test,  the  quality  more  than 
pleased  him. 

"  I'll  gamble,"  said  he  to  Fonger  that 
evening,  "  that  when  the  old  man  looks  into 
this,  he  offers  Haliburton  his  job  again." 

Later  he  sent  Murphy  a  detailed  report 
that  made  that  individual  open  his  eyes. 

The  same  mail  brought  the  contractor 
another  letter.  It  bore  the  imprint  of  the 
C.  H.  and  K.  R. — the  railroad  from  w^hich 
O'Brien  and  Parker  held  their  contract.  He 
deftly  ran  the  paper-knife  along  the  edge  and 
opened  it.     It  read— 

"  Dear  Sir,— 

"  Acting  on  advice  from  our  inspectors, 
we  have  cancelled  contract  No.  7,864,  being 
that  held  by  Messrs.  O'Brien  and  Parkei',  on 
which  you  are  a  sub-contractor.  Our  inspec- 
tors have  carefully  examined  your  contract, 
however,  and  have  made  us  so  satisfactory  a 
report  upon  the  ability  of  the  man  you  have 
placed  in  charge,  and  the  manner  in  which 
your  specifications  are  being  lived  up  to,  that 
we  are  highly  pleased.  We  are  willing,  if  you 
will  take  the  entire  section  at  O'Brien  and 
Parker's  prices,  to  turn  the  whole  work  over 
to  you  for  completion. 

"  Of  course  there  will  be  a  number  of  details 
to  arrange,  but  first  we  should  hke  to  know 
what  you  have  to  say  on  this  proposition. 

"  Trusting  we  may  be  able  to  arrange  satis- 
factorily, we  are, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"JosiAH  Briggs, 
"President  and  General  Manager." 

Murphy  drew  a  long  breath.  Almost  con- 
vulsively he  touched  the  bell  on  his  desk. 

"  Wire  Whitner  and  have  Haliburton  come 
u|)  here  as  soon  as  possible,"  he  said  to  the 
clerk.  "  Have  him  arrange  with  this  man 
Sears  for  cement  enough  to  do  O'Brien  and 
Parker's  w^ork  ;  tell  him  I'm  going  to  finish 
it." 

Haliburton  heard  all  about  it  before  he 
went  to  the  city.  He  called  8eai's  on  the 
telephone. 

"  Whitner'll  be  after  you  to  buy  cement 
for  all  O'Brien  and  Parker's  section,"  he 
told  him  ;  "  Murphy  has  it  to  finish." 


THE   VTADUCT, 
A  chuckle  came  from  the  other  end  of  the 
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"Just  remember  that  agreement  of  ours 
before  you  go  accepting  his  offer.  It's  good 
for  ten  days  yet."     Then  he  rang  off. 

When  Hahburton  entered  Murphy's  office, 
the  contnictor  met  him  with  a  broad  smile  of 
welcome. 


said  he  with  a  forced  jocularity.  *'  Got  to 
get  you  back.  You  didn't  do  so  bad,  after 
all,  in  that  cement  business." 

That  was  as  near  an  apology  as  Murphy 
ever  came  for  having  discharged  his  superin- 
tendent unjustly,  but  Ilaliburton  knew  his 
man  and  appreciated  the  sentence  for  what 
it   was   worth.     Of   this,   however,  he   said 


'  We  might  as  well  get  right  down  to  buslaess  at  once.' " 


"  Sit  down,"  said  he,  shoving  a  cigar-box 
across  the  table.     "  Smoke  ?  " 

Haliburton  refused  the  proffered  cigar. 
Seating  himself  expectantly  on  the  edge  of 
the  chair,  he  waited  for  Murphy  to  open  the 
conversation.  This  the  contractor  lost  no 
time  in  doing. 

"Seems  as  if  we  can't  do  without  you," 


nothing,  but  scratched  his  head  in  apparent 
stupidity. 

"  I  don't  just  know  as  I  can  come  back," 
he  replied  at  last.  "  You  see,  I've  sort  o' 
made  a  dicker  with  old  man  Sears,  and  was 
calculatin'  to  take  an  interest  in  his  business, 
I  reckon  those  marl-beds  might  be  worth 
somethin'  if  they  was  worked  right." 
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"  Have  jou  made  any  definite  arrangements 
with  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  have,  an'  then, 
again,  I  don't  know  as  I  haven't.  We  signed 
a  thing  jou  might  saj  was  binding." 

Just  what  the  document  was  that  they  had 
signed  he  was  careful  not  to  say. 

"  I  see."  Murphj  was  annoyed  to  think 
that  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  ofPer  a 
man  the  job  and  then  to  have  it  refused.  "  I 
suppose,  then,  we'll  have  to  look  to  you  to 
sell  us  our  cement,"  he  said,  skilf  ally  covering 
his  feelings. 

"  I'd  like  to,"  replied  Haliburton. 

"  Well,  how  much  can  you  supply  it  for  ?  " 
questioned  the  contractor.  "  We've  had  that 
piece  of  O'Brien  and  Parker's  turned  over  to 
us  to  finish,  and  we've  got  to  buy  our  stuff 
at  a  pretty  good  price  to  make  on  it.  But 
you  know  all  about  that.  What's  your  best 
figger?" 

"  Three  an'  a  quarter." 

"  Three  and  a  quarter  !  That's  a  pretty 
steep  thing  to  steer  me  up  against.  You  got 
it  from  Sears  yourself  for  a  dollar  an'  a 
quarter  less'n  that.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  we  can't  give  you  anything  like  such  a 
price." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  replied  HaKburton,  "  that 
was  when  Sears  had  never  been  able  to  get 
his  goods  on  to  anything  big.  Now  that  he's 
got  a  footing  for  it,  it  sells  well  enough  with- 
out having  to  drop  prices  at  all.  Besides, 
three  an'  a  quarter  a  barrel  is  half  a  dollar 
less'n  the  market  price,  and  with  the  freight 
you'd  save  you  ought  to  make  a  pretty  good 
thing  out  o'  it." 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,"  said  Murphy. 
"  Quite  out  of  the  question." 

"  Good  day."  Haliburton  had  his  hand 
on  the  door-knob.     Murphy  took  the  bluff. 

"  Hold  on  a  minute  !  "  he  cried.  "  Can't 
you  do  any  better  than  that  ?  Say  three 
dollars  a  barrel  f.o.b.  the  Viaduct,  and  I'll 
sign  a  contract  on  the  spot." 

Haliburton  shoved  the  door  shut  again. 
The  extra  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel  had  only 
been  put  on  so  that  it  might  be  taken  off 
when  necessary.  Going  over  to  Murphy's 
desk,  he  threw  down  his  hat,  and,  deliberately 
seating  himself,  lighted  a  cigar  and  put  his 
feet  in  the  centre  of  another  chair. " 

"  Murphy,"  he  said,  as  he  blew  a  ring  of 
smoke  high  into  the  air  and  watched  it  circle 
upward,  *'  we  might  as  w^ell  get  right  down  to 
business  at  once  and  cut  all  this  nonsense. 
About  a  week  ago,  you  fired  me — principally 
because  I  had  done  a  good  job  for  you,  and 
you   didn't    know^  it.      Yesterday  you  got 


O'Brien  and  Parker's  section  to  finish.  You 
think  that's  a  piece  of  luck.  You're  wrong  ! 
I  foresaw  it  from  the  very  moment  I  saw 
how  they  intended  doing  the  job.  I've 
planned  this  whole  thing,  and  it's  come  out 
just  exactly  as  I  planned.  I  anticipated 
spring  freshets  when  we  started  work,  and  I 
had  their  coming  timed  almost  to  a  day.  I 
counted  on  them  to  put  O'Brien  and  Parker 
out  of  business,  and  shoW'  up  the  kind  of 
work  I  was  doing.  They  did  it.  ISTow,  I've 
got  a  proposition  to  make  to  you  by  which 
you  can  repay  me  for  what  my  plans  have 
done  for  you.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  You 
would  like  to  be  able  to  get  that  cement  at 
the  original  price,  and  I'm  the  man  that's 
able  to  dictate  what  you'll  have  to  put  up. 
I  want  an  interest  in  your  business.  In  plain 
English,  I  want  you  to  make  the  name  of 
the  firm  '  Murphy  and  Haliburton.'  " 

The  contractor  gasped. 

''You're  certainly  moderate  in  your  de- 
mands, young  man,"  he  said. 

It  was  diamond  cut  diamond. 

"  I  offer  to  sell  you  cement  at  two  dollars 
a  barrel  f.o.b.  the  Viadact — the  original  price 
— in  exchange.  It's  the  only  way  you  can 
make  anything  on  the  job." 

"  What's  your  object  ?  " 

"  I  want  a  footing." 

The  very  boldness  of  the  idea  appealed  to 
Murphy.  He  was  a  self-made  man,  and  the 
very  sense  of  push  in  himself  made  him 
recognise  the  same  qualities  in  his  superin- 
tendent. 

"  Of  course,"  said  he,  "  it  would  do  away 
wath  the  necessity  of  paying  a  superintendent." 

"  It  would  if  we  do  without  one,"  said 
Haliburton  drily.  "  If  I  should  happen  to 
do  the  work,  I'll  need  two  hundred  and  fifty 
a  month  for  my  services." 

The  use  of  the  word  "  we  "  was  not  lost 
on  Murphy.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  back- 
down anywhere.  Had  there  been  the  least 
quiver  of  an  eyelash,  the  superintendent 
would  have  lost  then  and  there.  But  there 
was  none  ;  Haliburton  was  bluffing  superbly. 
His  answer  on  the  question  of  salary  was  the 
limit — the  one  straw  necessary  to  clinch  the 
deal,  and,  though  he  never  knew^  it,  it  de- 
cided Murphy.  The  man  to  whom  no  bread 
was  preferable  to  the  half -loaf ,  who  risked 
his  all  on  one  throw,  and  could  then 
stand  without  the  tremor  of  a  muscle  await- 
ing the  decision — that  was  the  man  for  whom 
the  contractor  was  looking. 

Murphy  smiled  under  his  moustache. 

"  All  right,"  he  absented  ;  "  we'll  have  a 
new  sign  painted.     Come  and  have  lunch." 


GOOD    XKWS    FOR    THE     NEW    YEAR. 


OnGKRs:  I  hear  they're  going  to  alter  these  carriages  to  accommodate  more  passengers. 
PoDGERs:  Good  news!    but  how  are  they  going  to  manage  it? 
Odgers  :  Do  away  with  the  seats 
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The  boy  of  the  family  had  just  passed  his 
ninth  birthday,  and  delighted  in  stirring  things 
up  whenever  he  found  a  chance.  On  his  way 
to  school  one  day  he  popped  into  a  hardware 
shop. 

"  Say,  mister,"  he  called  out,  "  do  you  keep 
knives?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  shopkeeper,  "  we've 
kept  them  for  years." 

"  Well,"  returned  the  boy,  starting  for  the 
door;  "just  advertise,  and  then  you  won't  keep 
them  so  long." 


Three  witnesses — a  Frenchman,  a  Dutchman, 
and  an  Irishman — were  asked  for  their  definitions 
as  to  what  constituted  a  gentleman. 

"  A  gentleman,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  is  a 
man  that  has  five  counts  in  his  family." 

"  No,"  said  the  Dutchman.  "  A  gentleman 
is  a  man  that  never  gives  pain  to  his  fellow- 
creatures." 

"  A  gintleman,"  said  Pat,  "  is  a  man  that  asks 
you  to  come  in,  that  gets  out  the  whisky  and 
tells  you  to  help  yourself,  and  walks  away  to 
the  window  while  you're  doing  it." 
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The  best  efforts  to  make  a  home  attractive 
sometimes  fail. 

Recently  a  district  visitor  in  the  slums  of  a 
large  city  asked  the  wife  of  a  notorious  drinker 
why  she  did  not  keep  her  husband  from  the 
public-house. 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  "  T  'ave  done  my  best, 
ma'am,  but  he  will  go  there." 

"  Why  don't  you  make  your  home  look  more 
attractive  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I've  tried  'ard  to  make  it  'ome-like, 
ma'am,"  was  the  reply.  "  I've  took  up  the  parlour 
carpet  and  sprinkled  sawdust  on  the  floor,  and 
put  a  beer  barrel  in  the  corner.  But  it  ain't 
made  a  bit  of  difference !  " 


the 
the 


"  What  seems  to  be  the  trouble  ?  "  asked 
doctor  who  had  been  called  into  one  of 
cottage-homes  of  England. 

"  Oh,  doctor,"  said  the  anxious  mother,  "  baby's 
swallered  a  bottle  of  ink  !  " 

*'  Have  you  done  anything  for  her  ?  "  said  the 
doctor. 

"I've  give  her  three  pieces  o'  blottin'-paper, 
doctor,"  said  the  woman  doubtfully,  **  but  she 
don't  seem  no  better." 


A     LITTI.K     KXOWLKDGE- 


"  Tommy,  your  masters  report  of  your  work  is  very 
bad.  Do  you  know  that  when  George  Washington 
was  your  age  he  was  head  of  the  school  ? " 

"Yes,  pa;  and  when  he  was  your  age  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States  !  " 


1909. 

We  must  each  toe  the  line 
For  nineteen-nought-nine — 
For  once  starting:  perfectly  level- 
Though  Vm  bound  to  admit 
Not,  perhaps,  very  fit, 
The  result  of  the  Christmastide  revel. 

Will  the  times  before  us  be  out  of  joint? 

What  hours  of  trouble  or  glee 
Do  they  hold  for  you,  and,  to  come  to  the  point, 

What  do  they  hold  for  me  ? 

Some  fortunate  morn, 
Under  Ceres's  horn, 
Shall  1  wait  when  she  lifts  the  lid? 
Shall  1  make  a  success 
As  a  great  poetess, 
Or  shall  I  stand  just  where  I  did? 

Will  women  of  note  lay  hands  on  the  vote? 

Will  the  lords  of  creation  sing  small  ? 
Or  w^ill  nineteen-nought'-ten  find  us  still 
bossed  by  men 
And  making  no  headway  at  all? 

Jessie  l^ope 


MENTAI.    ARITHMETIC 


"Do    you    know   that    it   takes   two-thirds    of    my 
income  to  settle  your  bills?" 

"  Good  gracious !   What  do  you  do  with  the  other  third  ?  " 


THIKTY     THOUSAND    A    YEAR. 


TUniTV     KHIMJXCiS    A     WKKK. 

A    S>WVY    IN    COMIiASTS. 


A    DEGENERATE 

Christmas  has  been  once  again, 
'Tis  its  way  if  you  wait  long  enough. 
If  you  find  it  a  pleasure  or  pain- 
Christmas  returns  smooth  or  rough. 

•Tis  its  way  if  you  wait  long  enough, 
it  passes,  too— that's  better  still- 
Christmas  returns  smooth  or  rough. 
Roast  turkey  and  many  a  bill. 

it  passes,  toQ— that's  better  still- 
Why  I   'tis  almost  worth  bearing  to  feel 
Roast  turkey  and  many  a,  bill 
Into  oblivion  steal. 

Why!   'tis  almost  worth  bearing  to  feel 
Man's  good-will,  and  the  office-boy's  speed 
Into  oblivion  steal. 
Where  ulterior  motives  must  seed. 

Man's  good- will,  and  the  ofiice-boy's  speed 
Pass  with  the  roses  of  June, 


PANTOUM. 

Where  ulterior  motives  must  seed, 
Where  ever  'tis  alternoon. 

Pass  with  the  roses  of  June, 

Those  pies  of  the  genus  named  Mince, 

Where  ever  'tis  afternoon, 

And  Indigestion  reigns  prince. 

Those  pies  of  the  genus  named  Mince 
Refused,  comes  rich  pudding  instead, 
And  Indigestion  reigns  prince, 
Till  the  eater  just  longs  to  be  dead. 

Refused,  comes  rich  pudding  instead, 
Ah  !   that  helping  of  turkey  was  tough 
Till  the  eater  just  longs  to  be  dead, 
Since  sausage  compounded  his  stuff. 

That  helping  of  turkey  uan  tough  1 
Christmas  has  been  once  again, 
Christmas  returns,  smooth  or  rough. 
If  you  find  it  a  pleasure  or  pain. 
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There  is  No  Doubt 

that  it  is  the  *^  live  '^  man  who  *^  gets  thete/^  The  man  who  never  flags 
and  is  ever  on  the  qui  vive*  He  is  perennially  alert  and  eager — and 
looks  it!  Why  is  he  so  cheery,  so  confident?  Is  he  immune  from  the 
every-day  little  ills  that  upset  others  so  much  ?  Not  at  alL  Only,  he  is 
prompt  in  regard  to  himself  as  he  is  in  his  business*  He  puts  his  finger 
on  a  weakness  at  once,  never  letting  a  headache  or  any  other  ache,  due 
to  temporarily  arrested  stomach  action,  have  a  chance*  There  is  no  other 
way.     Attack  little  ailments  at  once*    A  timely  use  of 

BEECHAM'S 


PILLS 


^ 


will  never  let  them  grow*  Aches  vanish  and  you  keep  brisk  and  up-to- 
date*  That  is  a  business  asset*  This  is  something  to  tell  someone  else* 
Everybody  more  or  less  suffers  from  stomach  troubles  in  these  strenuous 
days,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  be  ill*  Indeed,  the  need  for  a  safe  and 
speedy  medicine,  to  relieve  promptly  and  surely  the  minor  ills  that 
depress  the  brightest  men,  is  universal*  Here  is  an  impressive  fact  to 
rememter*  Over  six  million  boxes  of  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  are  sold 
every  year !  That  is  eloquent  testimony  that  while  the  need  is  great 
and  wide-spread  Beecham's  Pills 

Meet  the  Public  Need. 


Prepared 


only    by    THOMAS    BEECHAM,    St.    Helens. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  lll\  &  2/9. 
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DELICIOUS    COFFEE 


RED 


WHITE 


& 


BLUE 


For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,   it  being  so 
much  stronger  than  ordinary  COFFEE 


BE>RMALIISrE> 


Its  wonaerful  merits  proverbially  applied. 

Many  a  shabby  Colt  makes  a  fine  Horse. 

And  manv  a  sickly  anaemic  child  grows 
strong  and  robust,  well  developed  in  bone 
and  muscle,  when  fed  on 

BERMALINE    BREAD 

Live   not  to   Eat,  but   Eat   to   Live,  and   if 

you  wish  to  live  a  long,  healthy  life,  free 
from  digestive  troubles,  use 

BERMALINE    BREAD 

Manufactured  an<^  Sold  by  nil  Principal  Bakers. 


JPacing  matter  at  end.] 


Skin  Irritation  Stops 

Pimples  disappear,  Eczema  and  all  skin 
troubles   are    cured   by   "Antexema." 

What  is  more  annoying  than  skin  irritation?  It 
causes  great  discomfort,  and  if  severe  it  prevents  getting 
proper  rest  at  night.  Your  skin  ought  not  to  worry  you, 
and  if  it  does  it  shows  clearly  that  it  requires  treatment. 
Present  discomfort  will  be  stopped,  future  trouble 
avoided.  Skin  irritation  is  a  far  more  important  matter 
than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight,  The  worst  and  niDst 
disfiguring  forms  of  eczema  start  with  irritation,  and  two 
or  three  applications  of  *'Antexema"  at  this  stage  will 
stop  the  annoyance  and  prevent  the  trouble  developing. 
Perhaps,  like  many  others  who  suffer  from  skin 
illness,  you  cannot  believe  it  is  possible  to  be  cured. 
You  may  have  tried  one  so-called  remedy  after  another, 
or  been  to  doctors  and 
specialists,  and  as  a 
result  of  your  failure  to 
gain  any  benefit  you 
now  despair  of  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  cure. 
We  sympathise  with  you 
in  your  disappointment, 
but  we  assure  you  most 
emphatically  that  "  An- 
texema "  will  not  dis- 
appoint. '*Antexema" 
always  justifies  every 
claim  we  make,  and  you 
would  be  amazed  if  you 
saw  the  enormous  pile  of 
letters  we  have  received 
from  former  sufferers  who 
have  been  completely 
cured  after  years  of 
misery,  humiliation,  and 
disfigurement. 

"Antexema"is  acreamy 
liquid  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  skin  as  soon  as  it  is  applied,  and  the  wonderful 
healing  virtues  of  this  matchless  medical  preparation 
go  straight  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  and  your  cure 
begins  immediately.  All  irritation  stops  at  once, 
inflammation  and  burning  pain  is  allayed,  and  the 
bad  place  is  protected  from  the  entrance  of  dust,  grit, 
or  germs  by  the  artificial  skin  formed  by  *'Antexema" 
over  the  bad  place.  The  healing  process  goes  on 
steadily,  and  risks  of  blood  poisoning  are  avoided  by 
using  "Antexema." 

May  we  ask  if  you  are  troubled  with  eczema,  either 
in  its  dry,  moist,  scaly,  acute,  or  chronic  form  ?  Have 
you  pimples,  blackheads,  a  rash,  or  eruption  upon 
your  face?  Is  your  skin  red,  rough,  or  irritated,  or 
have  you  one  of  the  myriad  forms  of  skin  illness  ?  If 
so,  the  only  wise  thing  to  do  is  to 

'Begin  With  "Antexema"  at  once. 
The  further  progress  of  the  trouble  will  stop  the 
moment  "  Antexema"  is  used.  Another  point  is  this  : 
"Antexema"  is  certain  to  cure,  whatever  the  skin 
trouble  or  the  part  affected,  and  is  just  as  safe  for 
children  as  it  is  for  adults,  and  if  you  suffer  from  any 
skin  affection  you  are  doing  yourself  an  injustice  if 
you  do  not  immediately  get  a  bottle  of  "Antexema." 
The  comfort,  relief,  and  ease  it  will  give  is  indescribable. 
You  can  actually  see  "Antexema"  cure  you,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  you  are  free  from  every  sign 
of  your  former  skin  illness 

"Antexema"  is  supplied  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores  in  1«.  IW.  and 
2«.  9d.  bottles,  or  d  rcct,  post  free,  in  plain  wrapper,  at  Is,  Bd.  ana  2«.  M. 
from  the  Antexema  Company,  83,  Cfastlo  Road,  London.  N.W.  Also 
obtainable  of  ftll  Chemints  and  Stores  in  Australia,  Ne»K  Zealand, 
Canada,  India.  Soufch  Africa,  and  ail  British  Dominions. 


^^Afitexevia^'  cures  eczetna  and 
every  other  skin  ailment. 


NEW  6/-  FICTION 

THE  LONG  ASM. 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM. 

"Tha  Lfng  Arn"  is  unlike  any  of  Mr.  Oppenheim's 
other  pjpiilar  stories.  The  h.ro,  Mannister,  a  powerfully- 
drawn  character,  is  the  victim  of  a  cruel  plot  of  a  band 
of  conspirators.  Undaunted  by  the  great  odds  against 
him,  he  proceeds  to  revenge  himself.  The  ingenuity  of 
device  and  boldness  of  execution  of  his  astounding  adven- 
tures keep  the  leader  enthralled  to  the  very  end. 

A  CRIME  ON  CANVAS. 

By  FRED  M.  WHITE. 

This  is  a  story  of  mysterious  crime,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  that  when  published  serially  prizes  were  offered 
to  the  readers  who  guessed  the  solution  of  the  many 
mysteries  divulged  in  the  development  of  the  story.  It  is 
a  deeply  engrossir  g  tale. 

SIR  NORECAMBE'S  MARRIAGE. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN. 

The  most  powerfuUy  interesting  novel  its  author  has 
written  since  her  famous  "House  on  the  Marsh"  was 
published. 

A  BID  FOR  LOYALTY. 

By  JAMES  BLYTH. 

A  romance  of  love  and  adventure,  as  bright,  breezy, 
healthy,  and  exciting  as  one  could  wisn  to  find. 


London:    WARD,    LOCK  &   CO.,   Ltd. 
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WONDER 
BOOK    1909 

Fifth  Year  of  Issue. 


Crown  a^to.^  Picture  Boards,   y.  6d. 

In   handsome   Cloth    Gilt  BincUng,    <^s, 

264.  Pages.     300  Illustrations. 


TWELVE  COLOUfiED  PLATES 

from  pictures  by  leading  artists  of  the  day. 

This  beautiful  Annual  is  an  established 
favourite  among  children  of  all  sorts  and 
ages.  Its  only  disadvantage  as  a  present 
is  that  once  given  it  must  always  be  given. 
Let  not  the  Uncle  or  Auntie  who  bought 
last  year's  Wonder  Book  think  this  year  to 
substitute  any  other  gift.  Teddy  and  Mary 
will  say  Thank-you,  like  good  children,  but 
Christmas  will  not  be  Christmas  really, 
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Curing    Illness   Without    Medicine. 

AN    INTERESTING   ACCOUNT    OF    HOW   SANDOW 
CURES  THE  ILLS  OF  LATTER-DAY  CIVILISATION. 

Illustrated  by  photographs  cud  a  drawing  by  Percy  R.    Thcmsoti. 


JR.  AUBREY  HUNT,  the  artist, 
one  day  in  1889,  whilst  paintint^ 
in  Yenice,  met  a  pii'ticalarly  fine 
nmscular  young  man,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  mentioned 
that  his  new  acquaintance  might  well  come 
to  London  to  try  conclusions  with  a  pro- 
fessional strong  man,  who  was  at  the  time 
offering  £1,000  to  anyone  who  could  equal 
his  feats  of  strength.  He  little  thought  what 
was  to  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  short, 
accidental  chat.  The  line  young  specimen 
of  human  power  and  physique  was  Eugen 
Sandow. 

Full  of  the  flush  of  youth  and  conscious 
strength  given  by  magnificent  health,  and  a 
body  the  symmetrical  and  muscular  develop- 
ments of  which  have  never  been  equalled  in 
the  present  day,  and  probably  were  at  no 
time   excelled  even   in  the   olden   times   of 


Herculean  Grecian  athletes,  Sandow  was 
ambitious.  So  it  came  ahout  that  London 
was  startled  by  the  announcement  that  an 
unknown  young  man  had  accepted  the 
challenge  of  its  celebrated  champion  strong 
man. 

How,  before  an  audience  so  vast  as  has  at 
no  time  before  or  since  been  crowded  into 
the  immense  London  Aquarium,  Sandow 
with  ease  eclipsed  all  the  feats  of  the  chal- 
lenger is  a  matter  of  history. 

The  furore  which  his  appearance  in  the 
leading  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America  afterwards  created 
will  also  be  in  the  memory  of  most  readers. 

His  continual  adding  of  new  record  to 
record  was  such  that,  within  a  couple  of 
years  of  his  first  startling  public  appearance 
all  over  the  world  the  name  Sandow'  became 
a  synonym  of  colossal  strength.     Li  this  he 


EUGEN    SANDOW     WHOSE    FAVOURITE    RELAXATION    FROM    HIS    EVER    INCREASINGLY   LONG    AND    BUSY 
DAY  S    WORK    IS    MOTORING,    IS    HERE    SEEN    IN    HIS    NEW  60    H.P.    DAIMLER    CAR. 


scored  point  number  one  of  Ins  ambitions, 
but  only  point  number  one. 

Sandow  realised  from  the  beginning  that 
every  man  and  every  woman  could  vastly 
improve  his  or  her  health  and  physique  as 
he  had  done  himself,  for  at  the  age  of  ten 
he  was  a  delicate  little  lad.  He  had  the 
shrewd  foresight  to  discern  that  by  making 
for  himself  a  world-wide  name  as  the 
most  perfect  physical  man  living  he  would 
stand  a  far  better  chance  of  achieving  his 
ambitious  aim  of  a  regenerated  human  race, 
physical  and  mental,  than  by  any  other  means. 

Sandow  has  always  been  a  thinker.  Ho 
studied  the  human  frame  anatomically  and 
physiologically,  and  worked  out  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  every  action,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  scientific  exercise  upon  weakness 
and  disease,  so  that  now  the  medical  world 
has  been  convinced  of  his  skill  and  know- 
ledge and  the  soundness  of  his  methods.  So 
much  so  that  he  is  repeatedly  consulted  by 
doctors,  and  one  of  our  illustrations  shows 
him  lecturing  to  a  distinguished  gathering  of 
medical  men. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  name  of  Engen 
Sandow  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity, 
not  as  the  strong  man,  but  as  the  greatest 
liealer  of  civilisation's  ailments,  and  that 
without  drugs,  visits  to  expensive  spas, 
irksome  diet  restrictions,  or  the  interference 
in  any  way  with  the  habits  or  occupation  of 
the  patients  he  cures. 

On  visiting  his  estabhshment  recently  and 
selecting    at    haphazard    the    records   of    a 


number  of  cases  treated,  it  became  quite 
monotonous,  for  it  was  invariably  the  same. 
There  w^as  first  a  letter  asking  for  Sandow's 
advice,  and  gi>ing  details  of  the  trouble, 
followed  by  a  prescribed  course  of  treatment 
in  return,  from  Sandow,  specially  prepared  to 
suit  the  individual  case.  Then  came  a  letter 
from  the  patient,  after  perhaps  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  or  a  month,  saying  that  the 
trouble  had  quite  ceased,  and  expressing 
gratitude  in  varying  degrees  of  warmth, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the  writer. 
Occasionally  the  ailment  was  troublesome, 
and  the  patient's  second  letter  told  of  but  a 
slight  improvement,  in  which  event  a  further 
course  of  treatment  by  Sandow  answered  it, 
but  the  last  letter  from  the  patient  was 
always  the  same — a  complete  and,  what  is 
more,  a  permanent  cure. 

If  the  result  was  a  monotonous  record  of 
success,  the  character  of  the  cases  was  by  no 
means  monotonous.  Sandow's  aid  is  in- 
voked for  the  relief  of  the  great  variety  of  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  And  why  ?  JBecause 
his  treatment  attacks  the  very  basis  of  them 
all.  By  building  up  a  firm  and  sound 
physical  structure  he  removes  defects  in  the 
form  of  illness  and  disease  that  do  exist, 
and  makes  it  practically  impregnable  against 
future  attack. 

This  observation  applies  not  only  to 
definite  illness  and  disease,  but  to  what 
might  be  termed  structural  defects.  Sandow 
has  been  the  means  of  remedying  innumer- 
able cases  of  curvature,  many  of   them   of 


EUGEN    SANDOW    ADDRESSING    A    DISTINGUISHED    GATHERING    OF    MEMBERS    OF    THE 

MEDICAL    PROFESSION. 


lon^  standing.  In  place  of  malformation 
lie  has  produced  a  natural,  well-set-up  figure, 
healthy  and  sound  in  every  way.  He  is 
every  day  developing  the  puny  and  weak, 
strengthening  the  frail,  and  rendering  the 
physically  weak  thoroughly  fit  for  the  battle 
of  life.  Sandow  produces  healthy  general 
development,  making  for  longer,  stronger, 
and  more  vigorous  life. 

The  immortal  Weller  never  succeeded  in 
completely  reconciling  the  stout  person  to 
his  fate.  Too  ample  proportions  might 
indicate  "  visdom,"  but  he  would  be  indeed 
an  optimist  who  derived  consolation  in  the 
twin  possession.  Every,  day  Sandow  is 
called  upon  to  deal  with  cases  of  obesity. 
His  system  treats  flesh  reduction  in  a 
scientific  and,  therefore,  an  effectual  and 
safe  w-ay,  and  the  quickness  and  ease  with 
which  it  is  accomplished  speaks  volumes  for 
the  principle  on  which  his  methods  are  based. 

A  healthy  physical  state  has  its  effect,  of 
course,  on  the  appearance.  The  perfect 
figure,  the  graceful  carriage,  the  glow  of 
health — they  are  the  prize  that  all  women 
strive  to  attain.  That  they  are  attainable 
by  all  has  been  definitely  and  often  proved 
by  Sandow,  who  might  well  be  described  as 
the  most  practical  scientist  of  modern  times. 

But  still  more  striking  is  the  witness  of 
the  great  newspaper,  Truth,  which,  through 
a  special  investigator,  recently  made  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the 
Sandow  treatment.  Its  report,  published  in 
the  form  of  a  special  supplement,  is  one 
of  the  most  sensational  ever  issued  on  any 
health  subject.  For,  after  a  careful  in- 
vestigation, the  7Vuth  special  investigator 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  I  learned  that  ultimately,  of  all  the 
cases  treated  over  the  latest  period  for  which 
figures  were  available,  the  treatment  had 
only  failed  entirely  in  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
cases.  Satisfactory  improvement,  therefore, 
was  produced  in  over  09  per  cent,  of  cases, 
and  the  treatment  had  completely  achieved 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  undertaken  in 
no  fewer  than  94  per  cent,  of  cases." 

Nor  were  these  cases  of  disorders  slight 
and  easily  curable.  Many  were  of  the  most 
chronic  and  serious  character.  For,  as  the 
7Vnth  investigator  writes  : — 

"  So  far  as  actual  illness  is  concerned, 
the  Sandow  system  of  curative  physical 
culture  is  employed  at  the  Institute  in  the 
treatment  of  four  principal  groups  of  ill- 
nesses.    They  are  : — ■ 

1.  Weaknesses  and  diseases  of  the  chest  and  lungs. 

2.  Digestive  and  kidney  troubles. 

3.  Illnesses  arising  from  failure  in  some  function 

of  the  nervous  system. 

4.  Skeletal  deformities,  as,  for  instance,  curvature 

of  the  spine." 


•w^SSP* 


FACSIMILE  OF  REPRINT  OF  TRUTHS  SPECIAL  IN- 
VESTIGATION OF  THE  SANDOW  CURATIVE  TREATMENT 
DESCRIBED  IN  THIS  ARTICLE.  WHICH  DISCLOSED  THE 
STARTLING  FACT  THAT  MR.  SANDOW  ABSOLUTELY 
CURES,  WITHOUT  DRUGS  OR  IRKSOME  DIETING,  94  OUT 
OF    EVERY   100    PEOPLE   WHO   CONSULT   HIM. 

And  again  :  — 

"  Taking  those  for  one  day,  I  find  that 
the  cases  may  be  grouped  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  : — 

Per  cent. 

Cases  of  dyspepsia  in  its  many  forms       ...  44 

,,       nervous  disorders,  insomnia,  etc.  16 

,,       gout,  rheumatism 4 

„       paralysis      3 

,,       heart  affections      ...         ...         ...       6 

,,       chest  and  lung  complaints         ...  10 
,,       various  other  complaints...         ...       5 

,,       no  special  illness,  but  treated  for 
reduction  of  obesity  or  for  general 

physical  improvement 13" 

To  a  proof  so  sensational  as  this  one  a 
sequel  was  inevitable.  This  materialised  a 
few  months  ago,  and  took  another  most 
striking  form.  The  Century  Insurance 
Company,  Limited,  one  of  the  foremost 
British  insurance  companies,  realising  the 
permanent  effect  that  Mr.  Sandow's  treatment 
has  on  the  health,  instituted  an  exhaustive 
medical  investigation  into  the  whole  subject 
themselves,  with  the  result  that  they  have 
announced  that,  so  entirely  satisfied  are  they 
with  the  merits  of  the  treatment,  that 
they  have  decided,  subject  to  the  ordinary 
Inedical  examination,  to  accept,  at  rates 
substantially  below  the  usual  scale  of 
charges,  patients  whom  Mr.  Sandow  re- 
comniends  for  life  insurance  or  insurance 
against  sickness  at  the  end  of  a  course  of  his 
treatment. 


^"tlie  reasons,'^  say  the  Company,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Sandow,"  "  these  low  rates  can 
be  quoted  is  that  the  Company  are  satistied 
that  the  Sandow  system  brings  the  body  into 
a  strong  and  healthy  condition  above  the 
average,  thus  tending  to  make  for  longer  life 
and  greater  immunity  from,  and  recuperative 
powers  in  cas3  of,  illness." 

Perhaps  the  main   reason  of  the  uniform 
success  is  that  Sandow  will   only  undertake 
such  cases  as  his  vast  experience  tells  him  he 
can  effect  a  radical  and  permanent  remedy, 
so  that  if,  after  a  patient's  first  letter,  Sandow 
consents  to  take  him  in  hand,  he  or  she  may  be 
certain  relief  will  ensue. 
In  every  case  he  pre- 
scribes such   a   course 
as   the   patient's    own 
medical  adviser  would 
heartily  approve,   and 
so   it   is   that  doctors, 
from  Sir  Tjauder  Brun- 
ton  to  the  local  prac- 
titioner, are  constantly 
sending      patients     to 
Sandow. 

Despite  the  number 
of  cases  in  hand,  each 
receives  personal  at- 
tention, and  the 
whole  details  of  each 
case  from  the  com- 
mencing day  to  date 
can  be  seen  by  Mr. 
Sandow  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

Sandow  has  two 
(piite  distinct  staffs  — 
one  of  men,  the  other 
of  women  —  and  by 
the  latter  all  the 
correspondence  in 
connection  with  the 
ladies'  cases  is  handled 
in  a  separate  depart- 
ment. In  so  private 
a  matter  as  the 
treatment    of     illness, 

members  of  the  public  can  of  necessity  not 
be  granted  facilities  for  personally  looking 
into  and  verifying  cures,  but  Sandow  invites 
any  registered  medical  practitioner  to  see 
the  particulars  of  any  or  all  cases,  past 
or  present.  His  system  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  four  groups  : — 

The  first  group  consists  of  the  treatment 
of  obesity,  indigestion,  constipation,  liver  and 
kidney  troubles,  and  other  complaints  and 
weaknesses  located  in  the  region  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  second  group  is  principally  for  the 
development  of  the  lungs  and  chest,  thereby 


improving  the  circulation,  strengtliening  tlie 
heart,  and  curing  palpitation,  restoring  sleep, 
increasing  the  respiratory  power. 

The  third  group  of  movements  will 
strengthen  the  great  muscles  that  support 
the  spine,  the  weakness  of  which  is  mainly 
the  cause  of  curvature— a  deformity  so 
very  prevalent  amongst  young  girls,  and 
apparently  increasing. 

The  fourth  group  is  a  series  of  exercises 
for  the  general  development  of  the  whole  of 
the  muscular  and  nervous  system. 

There  is  a  point  about  the  Sandow  cures 
which  is   bound   to   make    them   the   most 
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popular  amongst  the  women  folk.  A\hilst 
the  exercises  cure  the  illness,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  perfect  figure  ;  and  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  many  leading  society 
beauties  owe  their  symmetry  of  form  and 
grace  of  movement  to  a  course  of  Sandow  s 
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Write  for  Mr.  Sandow's  book  to-day, 
describing  your  ailment.  It  will  be  ssnt  you, 
together  with  a  reprint  of  the  Truth  report, 
free  of  cost  if  you  mention  The  Windsor 
Magazine. 

Address  :  Eugen  Sandow,  W.  Dept.,  d'l^, 
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'the    night    of    rizzio's    murder."      by    e.    m.    ward,    k.a. 
From  the  oHginal  in  the  collectiofi  of  Sir  John  Pender,  Bart. 


The  Art  of  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 

By   Austin  Chester. 


IT  is  always  difficult  for  a  generation  to 
be  fair   in   its   judgment   of   the  arts 
wliicli   have   existed    in   the   one   im- 
mediately preceding,  the  pendulum  of  taste 
having,   by  that  time,  usually  swung  to  its 
extreme. 

Pictorial  beauty,  art  for  art's  sake,  an 
art  limited  to  form,  colour,  values,  is  the 
primary  aim  of  painting  ;  but  with  the 
waning  in  popularity  of  what  is  now^  known 
as  the  Englisli  School  and  included  the 
work  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Turner, 
Constable,  Crome,  and  others,  came  a  revolu- 
tion of  taste.  Desire  for  beauty  gave  place 
to  clamour  for  pictures  that  should  piece  one 
era  with  another. 

The  public,  by  tlie  time  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  had  been  completed, 
was   out   of   sympathy    with    true   pictorial 
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motive  :  was  weary  of  canvases  which  de- 
])icted  ideal  scenes  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  peopled  with  nymphs  and  gods  : 
it  asked  that  painters  should  abandon  theii' 
proper  province— that  of  revealing  beauty 
to  blind  eyes— and  supply  them  with  some 
illustrated  incident,  not  of  high  romance, 
of  mystic  interest,  but  an  incident  such  as 
a  smattering  of  education  and  consultation 
with  the  exliibition  catalogue  Avould  make 
plain. 

The  pu])lic,  indeed,  became  insatiable  for 
fact — could  not  have  too  much  of  it,  and 
mistook  an  illusion  of  tradition  for*  a  sub- 
stitute of  experience.  It  wanted  to  know 
details  of  the  inner  life  of  Courts  ;  and  by 
1840  the  raisoa  rrf'fre  of  a  picture  was  to 
raze  the  barrier  which  exists  l)etween  the 
lowly  and  the  great ;  to  show  monarchs  in 

Y 


"TllK     EXECUTION     OF     MONTROSE,     1650."         BY     E.     M.     WARD,     K.A. 
From  the  painting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  reproduced  from  the  print  of  The  Art  U^iion  of  London. 


the  boudoir,  in  coiuicil,  in  the  field;  to 
crystallise  occasions  of  passion,  enthusiasm, 
elevation,  or  debasement ;  to  provide  means, 
in  fact,  for  familiarising  the  subject  with 
the  moods  of  the  king. 

"  He  wore  a  moustache,  even  as  I  might 
were  I  a   soldier,"   says  an   exhibition-goer 
as  he   stands   in  front  of   an  E.  M.  Ward 
picture  of  Charles  II.  ;  "and  if  I  grew  one, 
it    would    not    be    unlike    his   in    colour: 
indeed,  were  it  cut  from  the  lip,  as  is  his,  I 
should  not  be  unlike  Charles  in  appearance." 
The  flattered  man   we  can  imagine  to  pass 
through  the  water-colour  room  on  his  way 
out,  that,  in  the  glasses  of  the  drawings,  he 
may  examine   the   reflection  of   himself   to 
trace   if    the   resemblance    he   has    already 
found  in  the  ungrown  moustache  is  discover- 
able in  his  mien  !     An   imperious   swagger 
is  shown  in  his  walk   to  the  turnstile,  and 
he  passes  through  this  with  a  nod  to  the 
commissionaire,  which  is   given   as   though 
he  were  dismissing   an  audience.     "Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  !  " 

Thus,   by   trick   of   circumstance,  E.  M. 


Ward  was  a  product  of  an  age  which  had 
thrust  its  art  into  the  illustration  of  history. 
Yet  we  must  allow  to  the  art  of  different 
periods  its  specific  charm,  its  specific  order 
of  merit  :  "  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun, 
and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another 
glorv  of  the  stars."  The  methods  of 
E.  M.  AVard  were  his  own,  although  his 
subjects  were  inspired  by  the  voice  of  public 
demand  ;  the  best  characteristics  of  his  style 
are  to  be  found  in  tlie  originality  with  which 
he  handled  some  hackneyed  idea,  in  the 
conciseness  with  which  his  canvas  told  its 
tale.  In  his  work  we  get  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  popular  opinion 
can  mould  talent  which,  born  in  a  different 
country,  or  in  a  different  epoch  of  its  ovyn 
country's  art,  would  have  produced  quite 
other  work. 

Because  E.  M.  Ward  was  exhibiting  in 
the  'forties,  he  plunged  into  episodic  painting, 
and  became  an  illustrator  of  special  events. 
He  painted  with  skilful  ease,  with  much 
sureness  of  hand  ;  he  produced  picture  after 
picture  with  extraordinary  industry,  his  brain 
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keeping  pace  in  dramatic  perception  witli 
the  facility  of  his  brush.  If  one  tells  a 
story,  the  virtue  of  the  act  lies  in  its  being 
told  intelligibly  ;  the  painter,  like  the  orato]', 
has  to  avoid  ambiguous  passages  and  to 
employ  simple  phrases,  and  he  must  let 
his  picture  become,  in  the  words  of  Coleridge, 
"  a  middle  quality  between  a  thought  and  a 
thing." 

Ward  did  this.  His  pictures,  with  no 
ohvious  eifort  to  himself,  made  the  onlooker 
familiar  with  the  manners  of  Courts,  their 
society,  their  laws,  their  customs.  So  clearly 
did  he  tell  his  tales  that  it  requiied  very  little 
more  than  consultation  with  the  catalogue 
to  make  the  aforesaid  onlooker  thoroughly 
conversant  not  only  with  the  events  of 
a  passed  time,  but  with  the  characters  of 
the  men  who  were  themselves  responsible 
for  those  events.  Thus,  Avhen  he  painted 
Charles  II.,  he  showed  him  sardonic  and 
amused,  full  of  that  infinite  contempt  for 
the  world  to  which  he  felt  he  owed  little 
more  tlian  to  accept  the  enjoyment  it  sought 


to  provide.  Mr.  Ward  escaped  stress  of 
sentiment  by  a  strict  adherence  to  fact  and 
history — gives  us  chapter  and  verse  for  every 
event  he  painted.  He  accepted  the  limits 
of  his  time,  but  he  did  sincere  and  earnest 
work  within  them. 

Edward  Matthew  Ward  was  born  in  1816. 
Ou  his  father's  side  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Bishop  Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  He  was  the  younger 
son  of  Charles  Ward,  whose  wife's  father 
was  a  W^indsor  man  connected  with  the 
family  which  numbered  Horace  Smith  as 
one  of  its  members.  The  illustration  of 
the  latter's  "  Bramble tye  House  " — that 
excellent  historical  novel  in  the  manner 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  once  very  popular, 
and  now^  undeservedly  neglected — was 
one  of  tlie  first  artistic  performances  of 
his  young  kinsman,  who,  as  a  boy,  did  some 
really  excellent  designs  for  it,  and  also  for 
some  of  the  novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett. 

So  early  was  the  pronouncement  of  the 
young  Ward's  talent  for  the  pencil  that  he 


"gkNKRAL    monk     declaring    for    a     free    TARLTAMKNT,     IGdO."         BY     E.     M.     WARD,     R.A. 

Frojn   the  painting  in  the  Home  of  Commouii,    reproduced  from  the  print   oj  The   AH  Union  of  London. 


''THE  LANDING  OF  CHARLES  H.  AT  DOVER,  MAY  26,  1660."    BY  E.  M.  WARD,  R.A. 


"THE  ESCAPE  OF  CHARLES  U.,  ASSISTED  BY  JANE  LANE."    BY  E.  M.  WARD,  R.A. 

Frutfi  the  frescoes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  reproduced  from  photographs  hy  Arthur  UUyett. 


"CHAULES     II.     AND     NELL     GWYNNE."         BY     E.     M.     AVAHD,     R.A. 

From  the  'picture  in  the  SoiUh  Kensington  Museum. 


had  IK)  sooner  got  into  his  teens  than  he 
was  taken  from  school  and  sent  to  the  studio 
of  Jolm  Cawse,  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
(larden,  there  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of 
painting  in  oils.  Here  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  members  of  the  theatrical 
profession,  and  very  soon  we  hear  of  him 
painting  portraits  of  Fechter,  Macready, 
and  (this  in  a  scene  from  "  Fra  Diavolo  "), 
Miss  Cawse,  l^raliam,  Penson,  and  others. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  a  student 
in  the  schools  of  tlie  Royal  Academy,  having 
the  previous  year  exhibited  there  a  picture 


of  the  comedian,  0.  Smith,  as  Don  Quixote. 
His  second  Academy  venture,  the  following 
year,  "The  Dead  Ass,"  from  Sterne's  "Senti- 
mental Journey,"  was,  "from  want  of  space," 
not  hung.  This  rejection  decided  young 
Ward  to  study  abrpad.  W^ien  lie  was 
twenty,  he,  therefore,'-  proceeded  tt).  Rome, 
where,  for  two  and  a  half  years,  he  worked 
industriously  in  the  studio  of  Cavaliere 
Filippo.Agricola,  a  classical  painter  of  tlie 
David  period,  and  a  director  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke,  in  which  institntion,  for  historical 
composition,    E.    M.    Ward,    whose    initials 


THE    FALL    OF    CLARENDON/'      BY    E.    M.    WARD,    R.A. 

From  the  picture  hi  the  National  Gallery  of  liritlf<h  Art. 


"THE    LAST    SLEEP    OF    ARGYLL,    1G6L"      BY    E.    M.    WARD,    R.A. 

From  the  fresco  in  the  House  of  Commons,  reproduced  from  the  print  of  The  Art  Union  of  London. 
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have,  to  the  public,  the  familiarity  of  a 
Christian  name,  gained  a  silver  medal  in 
1838.  In  Rome  he  painted  his  first  im- 
portant picture,  "  Cimabue  and  Giotto," 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  1839.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
returned  to  England,  after  stopping  for 
a  few  months  at  Munich  to  study  under 
Cornelius  the  art  of  fresco-painting.  A 
remarkable  group  of  pictures  of  English  social 


guinea,  and  promised  to  go  to  him  directly." 
Johnson  found  him  in  a  violent  rage,  his 
landlady  having  had  him  arrested  for  rent ; 
but  Goldsmith  had  changed  the  guinea 
and  bought  a  bottle  of  Madeira  !  Johnson 
goes  on  to  tell  how  he  put  tlie  cork  in 
the  bottle,  and  questioning  Goldsmith, 
found  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  press,  and 
liow  he  looked  into  it.  Then,  telling 
the  landlady  he  would  be  buck  immediately, 


THE     ARREST    OF    LADY     ALICE     LISLE.  liY     E.     M.     WARD,     K.A. 

From  the  fresco  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


life  in  tlie  eighteenth  century  was  exhibited 
by  him  in  the  years  following  his  return 
to  England,  of  which  two  of  the  best  known 
are  scenes  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  One 
is  called  "  Dr.  Johnson  Reading  Goldsmith's 
'TheYicar  of  Wakefield,'"  and  commemorates 
the  famous  lexicographer's  kindness  to  liis 
poor  friend.  "  I  received,"  be  writes,  "a  letter 
from  poor  Goldsmith  telling  me  he  was  in 
great  distress,  and  begging  that  I  w^ould 
come  as   soon   as   possible.     I    sent  him   a 


Johnson  took  the  MS.  of  the  famous  book 
and  sold  it  to  a  publisher  for  sixty  pounds  ! 
Tlie  second  picture,  which  dc.^alt  witli 
Dr.  Johnson,  is  called  "  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
Ante-Room  at  Lord  Chesterfield's,"  and 
shows  the  indignant  author  kept  waiting 
in  so  derogatory  a  manner  that  later  he 
said  to  his  patron :  "  Seven  years,  my 
lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your 
outAvard  rooms  or  was  repulsed  from  your 
door,  during  which  time  I  have  been  pushing 
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on  mj  work  through  difficulties  of  which  it 
is  useless  to  complain.  Such  treatment  I  did 
not  expect,  for  1  never  had  a  patron  before." 
This  ])icture  was  purchased  by  Robert 
Vernon  and'  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
nation.  "  The  Fall  of  Clarendon  "  was 
])ainted  for  Lord  North  wick  in  184(). 
Samuel  Pepys  wrote  in  KHw:  "The  garden 
had  many  in  it  to  observe  the  King  as  he 
came  from  the  room,  and  when  the  Chan- 
cellor returned,  the  Lady  Castlemaine,  Lord 


The  crowd,  of  all  ranks  we  are  told,  was 
so  anxious  to  partake  in  the  terrific  profits 
which  were  thouglit  would  accrue  to  the  mad 
projects  in  contemplation,  that  clerks  with 
tables  were  set  in  the  streets  to  take  their 
orders. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Ward  married  Henrietta, 
the  daughter  of  George  Rapliael  Ward, 
the  engraver,  the  son  of  James  Ward,  R.A., 
the  animal  painter.  Mrs.  E.  M.  A\^ii"d,  who 
was  also  a   o-reat-niece  of  Geon^e  Morland, 


^' JUDGE     JKFFKIJIES     BULT.YING     lUCHAlil)     15AXTKI;."         liY     K.     M.     WARD,     K.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  Mappin  Art  Gallery,  Sheffield. 


Li  1847, 
Associate  of 
bited   "The 


Arlington  and  Mr.  May  looked  together  ont 
of  her  balcony  with  gaiety  and  triumph  in 
their  faces." 

E.  M.  Ward  was  elected  an 
tlie  Royal  Academy  and  exhi- 
South  Sea  Bubble,"  which  is 
also  in  the  National  Gallery.  T^ord  Mahon 
wrote  a  skit  on  the  Change  Alley  of  that 
time,  1720,  in  which  he  says  : 

Our  greatest  ladies  liitlior  conie 

And  plv  ill  chariots  daily, 
Or  pawn  tlicir  jewels  for  a  sum 

To  venture  it  iu  AUev. 


early  in  life  proved  herself  an  artist  of 
very  consideral  le  distinction,  and  is,  fortu- 
nately, still  with  us,  not  only  to  exhibit 
interesting  work,  but  to  give  valuable  in- 
struction and  help  to  the  rising  generation. 
A  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M;  Ward  is 
famous  as  "Spy,"  the  clever  cartoon 
artist  of  Vanity  Fair,  Although  of  the 
same  name,  liusband  and  wife  were  in 
no  way  related.  To  this  year  belongs 
E.  M.  AVard's  po])ular  ])icture  of  Nell 
Gwynne,  a  sul)ject  of  a  scene  described  with 
much  pretended  disapproval  by  Evelyn  :  "  I 
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thence  walked  with  the  King  through  St. 
James's  Park  to  the  garden,  where  I  both 
saw  and  heard  a  very  familiar  discourse 
between  him  and  '  Mrs.  Nellie,'  as  they  call 
an  impudent  comedian,  she  looking  out  of 
her  garden  and  in  a  terrace  at  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  the  King  wending  on  the  green 
walk  under  it.  I  was  heartily  sorry  at  this 
scene." 

"  James  II.   Keceivinij:  the  News  of   the 


one  of  several  pictures  of  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette  which  Mr.  Ward  painted. 
In  "  Charlotte  Corday  Going  to  Execution  " 
we  have  portraits  of  Eobespierre,  Danton, 
and  Desmoulins.  This  was  a  picture 
which  enormously  increased  Mr.  Ward's 
already  large  reputation,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  w^as  commissioned  to  paint 
no  less  than  eight  historical  pictures  for 
the    corridor   of    the    House   of   Commons. 


'  I'AIiLIAMKNT    OFFERING     TIII^     CROWN     TO     WILLIAM     AND     MARY."         RY     E.     M.     WARD,     R.A. 

From  the  fresco  in  the  House  of  Com,inons. 


iiaiiding  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay" 
was  exiiibited  in  1850.  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
in  describing  the  scene,  says:  "  James  turned 
pale,  remained  motionless  ;  the  letter  dropped 
from  liis  hand  ;  In's  past  errors,  Ins  future 
dangers,  rushed  to  his  thoughts  :  he  strove 
to  conceal  his  perturbation,  but  in  so  doing 
betrayed  it ;  and  his  courtiers,  in  affecting 
nob  to  observe  him,  betrayed  that  they  did." 
"  The  Royal  Family  of  France  in  the 
Temple  "  belongs  to  the  next  year,  and  was 


These  we  fully  described  in  our  article, 
"The  Paintings  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment," in  the  October  number  of  this 
magazine  for  11)04,  and  shall  therefore 
merely  enumerate  them  here  :  "  The  Execu- 
tion of  Montrose,"  "The  I.ast  Sleep  of 
Argyll,"  "The  Arrest  of  Lady  Alice 
Lisle,"  "  General  Monk  Declaring  for 
a  Free  Parliament,"  "The  Escape  of 
Charles  IL.  assisted  bv  Jane  Lane,"  "  The 
Landing   of   Charles  IL,"  "The    Acquittal 
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'DOCTOR    JOHNSON     READING    GOLDSMITHS     'THE     YICAR     OF     WAKEFIELD.' 

By  E.   M.   Ward,    R.A. 


'BENJAMIN    WEST'S    FIRST    EFFORT    IN    ART."       BY    E.    M.    WARD,    R.A. 
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"HIS    MAJESTY    KING    P:DWARD    VII.     AT    THE    AGE    OF    FOURTEEN/'        BY    K.     M.     WARD,     R.A. 


of  the  Seven  Bishops,"  and  "  Parliament 
Offering  the  Crown  to  William  and  Mary." 
Studies  for  these  pictures,  some  in  oil 
and  some  in  water-colour,  were  exhibited, 
during  the  several  years  the  series  took 
to  complete,  at  the  Academy.  In  1855, 
E.  M.  Ward  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician, 
and  in  1(S57  he  was  commanded  by  Her 
late   Majesty   to   paint,  at  Windsor  Castle, 


"  Napoleon  III.  being  Invested  with  tlie 
Order  of  tlie  Garter,"  and  yet  another 
picture  of  "Tlie  Visit  of  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon  the  First," 
at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris.  These 
elaborate  royal  groups  included  portraits 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  the  French,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Princess     Royal,    and    Princesse    Mathilde. 
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During  the  'sixties  the 
most  important  of  Mr. 
Ward's  pictures  were 
'*  Tlie  Ante-Chamber 
at  Whitehall  during 
the  Dying  Moments 
of  Charles  IL,"  ''  The 
Night  of  Rizzio's 
Murder,"  which  was 
described  by  Fronde  in 
these  words  :  "  The 
Queen  was  sitting  on 
the  sofa,  Kizzio  on  a 
chair  opposite  to  her, 
and  Murray's  loose 
sister,  the  Countess  of 
Argyll,  on  one  side  ; 
Arthur  Erskine,  the 
Equerry,  Lord  Robert 
Stuart,  and  t  h  e 
Queen's  French  phy- 
sician were  in  attend- 
ance, standing  .... 
Darnley  placed  him- 
self on  the  sofa  at  his 
wife's  side,  she  asking 
him  if  he  liad  supped. 
He  nnittered  some- 
thing, threw  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  and 


NArOI.EON     III. 

A  sketch  made  at  Osborne,  1857,  for  the  Royal  Group. 


kissed  her.      As   she 
shrank  from  him,  half 
surprised,  the  curtain 
Avas  again  lifted,  and, 
against  the  dark  back- 
ground, alone,  his 
corslet    g  1  i  m  m  e  r  i  n  g 
through  the  folds  of 
a  crimson  sash,  a  steel 
cap  on  liis  head,  and 
his  face  pale  as  if  he 
had    risen    from   the 
grave,  stood  the  figure 
of  Ruthven.     Glaring 
for    a    moment    on 
Darnley,  and  answer- 
ing his  kiss  with  the 
one  word  '  Judas,' 
Mary    Stuart    con- 
fronted  the   awful 
apparition  and  de- 
manded the  meaning 
of  the  intrnsion.  .  .   . 
Pointhig    to    Rizzio, 
and    with    a    voice 
sepulchral    as    his 
features,  Ruthven  an- 
swered :     '  Let    your 
man   come  forth,   he 
has    been    here    over 
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E.     M.     WARD,     R.A. 

From  the  portrait  by  George'  Richmond. 


JAMES    WARD,     K.A. 

From  a  sketch  by  E.  M.   Ward,  R.A. 


'THP:    'HORACE'    GARDEN    AT    KNEBWORTH,    LORD    LYTTON'S    SEAT." 
By   E.   M.    Ward,    R.A. 


THE    ONLY    PASTORAL    LANDSCAPE    PAINTED    BY    E.    M.    WARD,    R.A. 
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long.'  '  What  has  he  done  ? '  the  Queen 
answered.     *  He  is  here  by  my  will.'  " 

"Luther's  First  Study  of  the  Bible," 
was  a  picture  purchased  by  subscription 
and  presented  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  We  are  told  by  D'Aubigny 
how  Luther,  finding  in  the  monastery  a 
Bible  attached  to  a  chain,  was  perpetually 
returning  to  it,  and,  little  as  he  understood 
the  Word,  it  formed  his  most  delightful 
reading.  At  times  he  would  commit  to 
memory  fragments  of  the  prophets,  at  others 
pass  a  whole  day  in  meditating  on  a  single 
passage.  "  Juliet  in  Friar  Lawrence's  Cell." 
illustrating  the  lines  — 

Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  iu  bed. 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off. 

"  Amy  Robsart  and  Leicester  at  Cumnor 
Hall,"  and  "The  Marriage  between  Little 
Tiady  Anne  Mowbray  and  the  Five- Year-Old 
Duke  of  York,"  all  belong  to  this  period 
of  the  artist's  work. 

To  the  'seventies  belong  "  Anne  Boleyn  at 
tl]e  Queen's  Stairs,  where  Kingston  awaits 
her,  and  she  was  given  into  his  custody  "  ; 
"  Doctor  Goldsmith  "  ;  the  painful  "  Return 
from  Flight"  of  Louis  XVL  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  "  Tlie  Eve  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew," which  shows  the  visit  of 
Charles  IX.,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the 
Due  d'Anjou  to  Admiral  Coligny.     And  with 


the  'seventies  one  of   the  most  popular  of 
England's  historical  painters  passed  away. 

It  is,  perhaps,  because  E.  M.  Ward's  art 
reached  at  no  point  an  exalted  pinnacle,  that 
the  peculiar  level  of  general  excellence  Was 
so  uniformly  maintained.  He  was  a  man  of 
unfailing  industry  and  wide  talents,  doing 
distinguished  work  in  oil,  water-colour, 
fresco,  and  black-and-white.  He  interested 
himself  in  the  Windsor  Tapestry  Works,  and 
gave  valuable  assistance  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Albany  in  their  foundation.  He  designed  the 
important  cartoons  for  Sir  Christopher 
Sykes'  staircase  in  Hill  Street,  and  the 
famous  one  of  the  Battle  of  Aylesbury, 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Brassey. 

The  world,  by  purchase,  stamped  its  appre- 
ciation upon  his  work  ;  Society,  by  seeking 
him,  showed  its  recognition  of  a  charm  of 
voice  and  aspect  which  played  about  the  man 
himself,  who  had  great  intellectual  qualities, " 
was  deeply  read,  and  was  the  possessor  of 
that  unerring  skill  of  taste  which  we  christen 
tact. 

He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
social  world,  and  a  close  friend  of 
Macaulay,  Hallam,  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Lytton,  the  late  Lord  Stanhope,  and 
that  group  of  men  that  made  Knebworth 
tlie  Holland  House  of  tlie  later  nineteenth 
century. 


THE    HAPPY    SHEPHERD. 


^HE  happy  shepherd  sings  of  love, 

And  makes  of  it  his  sweetest  song; 
He  sings  it  on  the  hill  above 
When  the  shadows  are  grown  long, 
And  the  folk  come  out  among  the  trees 
Whose  feet  one  hears  but  never  sees. 

So  merry  is  the  strain  he  trills, 

No  gladder  thing's  on  earth  or  sky; 

There  is  a  silence  'mong  the  hills 

While  each  note  wanders  by; 

1  know  the  song:  he  loves  it  well, 

'Tis  sweeter  than  the  sweet  church  bell. 

And  while  the  shepherd  sits  and  sings, 
There  comes  a  sunshine  of  the  night, 
As  if  that  song  of  radiant  things 
Could  make  the  whole  world  bright; 
And  over  hills,  and  dales,  and  streams, 
Love  sheds  his  all-pervading  beams. 

AGNES    QROZIER    HERBERTSON. 


THE   QUEST. 


By    JUSTUS    MILES    FORMAN, 

Author  of  ''The  Garden  of  Lies,''  "Tommy  Carteret ;'  "Buchanan's   Wife,"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PKEVIOUS  CHAPTERS.-— Ste.  Marie,  an  aristocratic  young  Frenchman,  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  is  a  picturesque  and  popular  figure  in  the  best  Parisian  society;  but  his  volatile  temperament,  Avhich 
he  owes  to  a  mixture  of  French  and  Irish  ancestry,  leads  his  more  serious  friends  to  doubt  whether  he  will  ever 
turn  his  brilliant  gifts  to  any  real  account,  or  carve  for  himself  a  career  of  any  importance.  On  his  way  to  a 
dinner-party  in  Paris,  he  learns  from  his  English  friend,  Richard  Hartley,  that  he  is  that  evening  for  the  first 
time  to  meet  Miss  Helen  Benham,  a  member  of  an  American  family  long  resident  in  Paris,  and  Hartley  reminds 
him  that  the  whole  family  has  been  living  in  some  seclusion  of  late  owing  to  grief  and  suspense  caused  by  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Miss  Benham's  younger  brother,  a  headstrong  boy,  but  one  with  no  faults  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  mvsterious  absence.  On  attaining  his  majority  in  a  few  months'  time,  young  Arthur  Benham 
will  come  into  a  considerable  amount  of  money  from  his  dead  father's  estate,  and  a  still  larger  fortune  will 
be  his  if  he  survives  his  grandfather,  once  a  distinguished  diplomatist  and  now  the  venerable  autocrat  of  his  own 
family,  so  that  the  boy  has  everything  to  lose  by  quarrelling  with  the  old  man.  Therefore  it  is  argued  that  he 
cannot  be  wilfully  absenting  himself,  a  course  of  folly  which  the  grandfather  protests  that  he  would  never 
forgive,  and  the  fear  of  foul  play  keeps  the  whole  family  in  suspense.  While  Hartley  is  imparting  this  informa- 
tion on  the  way  to  the  dinner-party,  the  two  young  men  are  spectators  of  a  slight  motor  accident,  the  occupants 
of  the  car  being  a  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  an  Irish-looking  man,  whose  face  Ste.  IMarie  vaguely 
recalls  without  recollecting  his  name,  while  the  girl's  eyes  "seem  to  call  him"  with  some  inexplicable  mute 
appeal.  Once  at  the  dinner-party,  however,  he  realises  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  Helen  Benham,  and  the 
two  are  mutually  attracted  into  a  great  friendship.  Yet  when  Ste.  Marie,  some  weeks  later,  proposes  marriage, 
Helen,  strongly  swayed  by  her  own  lofty  ideals  of  life  and  its  responsibilities,  doubts  herself,  and  fears  to  let 
the  man's  mere  charm  blind  her  to  his  lack  of  serious  purpose,  Then  Ste.  Marie,  with  fine  fervour,  dedicates 
himself  to  the  mission  of  finding  her  lost  brother.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  claim  her  love.  Deeply  moved  by 
his  devotion,  Helen  sends  him  forth  on  his  quest,  saying:  "  Oh,  find  him  quickly,  my  dear!  Find  him  quickly, 
and  come  back  to  me !  "  And  in  this  moment  of  parting,  neither  of  them  notices  that  a  man  who  has  been  for 
some  moments  standing  just  outside  the  portieres  of  the  doorway  has  barely  time  to  step  aside  into  the  shadows 
of  the  dim  hall.  Yet  from  the  outset  Ste.  Marie  has  wondered  why  Helen's  middle-aged  uncle,  a  Captain  Stewart, 
has  not  made  more  use  of  certain  clues  in  the  search  for  the  missing  man.  And  Captain  Stewart  is  almost 
the  only  person  who  is  at  all  inclined  to  argue  that  he  can  be  wilfully  in  hiding  as  a  rebel  from  the  autocratic 
rule  of  "^  his  elderly  grandfather.  Captain  Stewart  calls  on  the  two  young  men  and  asks  them  at  least  to  share 
their  counsels  with  him  to  the  extent  of  agreeing  not  to  waste  time  over  ground  that  he  has  already  covered.  As  it 
.  happens,  he  has  heard  of  clues  that  may  be  useful  to  them.  Unluckily  at  the  very  outset  of  his  mission  Ste.  Marie 
is  seen  in  hilarious  mood  by  Helen  Benham  at  a  street  fair,  and  it  takes  all  the  tact  of  Hartley  to  explain  to  the  girl 
lier  cavalier's  harmless  ebullience  of  temperament.  However,  the  Quest  goes  on,  and  in  an  interval  Ste.  Mane  finds 
himself  a  guest  at  a  somewhat  Bohemian  gathering  at  Captain  Stewart's  tlat. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  GOLDEN  LADY  ENTERS  :  THE  EYES  AGAIN. 

music  of  voice 
and  piano  was  very 
loud  just  then,  so 
that  the  little  soft, 
whirring  sound  of 
the  electric  bell 
reached  only  one  or 
two  pairs  of  ears  in 
the  big  room.  It 
did  not  reach  the 
host  certainly,  and 
neither  he  nor  most  of  the  others  observed 
the  servant  make  his  way  among  the 
groups  of  seated  or  standing  people  and 
go  to  the  outer  door,  which  opened  upon  a 
tiny  hallway.  The  song  came  to  an  end,  and 
everybody  w^as  cheering  and  applauding  and 
crying  "Bravo! "  or  "^^9.^ "  or  one  of  the  other 
things  that  people  shout  at  such  times,  when, 
as  if  in  unexpected  answer  to  the  outburst,  a 

Copyright    1909,   by  Justus    Miles   Forman,    in   the 
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lady  appeared  between  the  yellow  j^ortieres 
and  came  forward  a  little  w^ay  into  the  room. 
She  was  a  tall  lady  of  an  extraordinary  and 
immediately  noticeable  grace  of  movement,  a 
lady  with  rather  fair  hair,  but  her  eyebrovvs 
ami  lashes  had  been  stained  darker  than  it 
was  their  nature  to  be.  She  had  the  classic 
Greek  type  of  face — and  figure,  too— all  but 
the  eyes,  which  were  long  and  narrow,  narrow 
perhaps  from  a  habit  of  going  half  closed  ; 
and  when  they  were  a  little  more  than  half 
closed,  they  made  a  straight  black  line  that 
turned  up  very  slightly  at  the  outer  end  with 
an  Oriental  effect  which  went  oddly  in  that 
classic  face.  There  is  a  very  popular  piece  of 
sculpture  now  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery 
for  which  this  lady  "  sat "  as  model  to  a  great 
artist. 

The  lady  was  dressed  in  some  close,  clinging 
material,  which  was  not  cloth-of-gold,  but 
something  very  like  it,  only  much  duller — 
something  which  gleamed  when  she  stirred, 
but  did  not  glitter  ;  and  over  her  splendid 
shoulders  was  hung  an  Oriental  scarf  heavily 
worked  with  metallic  gold.  She  made  an 
349  ^ 
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amazing  and  dramatic  picture  in  that  golden 
room.  It  was  as  if  she  had  known  just  what 
her  surroundings  would  be  and  had  dressed 
expressly  for  them. 

The  applause  ceased  as  suddenly  as  if  it 
had  been  trained  to  break  off  at  a  signal, 
and  the  lady  came  forward  "a  little  way, 
smiling  a  quiet,  assured  smile.  At  each  step 
her  knee  threw  out  the  golden  stuff  of  her 
gown  an  inch  or  two,  and  it  flashed  suddenly 
a  dull,  subdued  flash  in  the  overhead  light, 
and  died  and  flashed  again.  A  few  of  the 
people  in  the  room  knew  who  the  lady  was, 
and  they  looked  at  one  another  with  raised 
eyebrow^s  and  startled  faces  ;  but  the  others 
stared  at  her  with  an  eager  admiration, 
thinking  that  they  had  seldom  seen  any- 
thing so  beautiful  or  so  effective.  Ste.  Marie 
sat  forward  on  the  edge  of  his  chair.  His 
eyes  sparkled,  and  he  gave  a  little  quick  sigh 
of  pleasurable  excitement.  This  was  drama, 
and  very  good  drama,  too,  and  he  suspected 
that  it  might  at  any  moment  turn  into  a 
tragedy.  He  saw  Captain  Stewai't,  who  had 
been  among  a  group  of  people  half-way 
across  the  room,  turn  his  head  to  look,  when 
the  cries  and  the  applause  ceased  so  suddenly, 
and  he  saw  the  man's  face  stiffen  by  swift 
degrees,  and  all  the  joyous,  buoyant  life  gone 
out  of  it,  until  it  was  yellow  and  rigid  like  a 
dead  man's  face. 

So  the  host  of  the  evening  hung  back,  staring 
for  what  must  have  seemed  to  him  a  long  and 
terrible  time,  though  in  reality  it  was  but 
an  instant ;  then  he  came  forward  quickly  to 
greet  the  new-comer  ;  and  if  his  face  was 
still  yellow- white,  there  was  nothing  in  his 
manner  but  the  courtesy  habitual  with  him. 
He  took  the  lady's  hand,  and  she  smiled  at 
him  ;  but  her  eyes  did  not  smile  :  they  were 
hard.  Ste.  Marie,  who  was  the  nearest  of 
the  others,  beard  Captain  Stewart  say — 

"  This  is  an  unex^cted  pleasure  !  "  And 
to  that  the  lady  replied  more  loudly — 

"Yes,  I  returned  to  Paris  only  to-day. 
You  didn't  know,  of  course.  I  heard  you 
were  entertaining  this  evening,  and  so  I 
came  this  evening,  knowing  that  I  should  be 
welcome." 

"Always ! "  said  Captain  Stewart.  "Always 
more  than  welcome  !  "  He  nodded  to  one 
or  two  of  the  men  who  stood  near,  and, 
when  they  had  approached,  presented  them. 
Ste.  Marie  observed  that  he  called  her 
"Madame  Nilssen."  But  at  that  moment 
the  lady  caught  sight  of  Ste.  Marie,  and, 
crying  out  his  name  in  a  tone  of  delighted 
astonishment,  turned  away  from  the  other 
men,  brushing  past  them  as  if  they  had  been 


furniture,  and  advanced,  holding  out  both 
her  hands  in  greeting. 

"  Dear  Ste.  Marie  ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Fancy  finding  you  here  !  I'm  so  glad  !  Oh, 
I'm  so  very  glad  !  Take  me  away  from  these 
people  !  Find  a  corner  where  we  can  talk. 
Ah  !  there  is  one  with  a  big  seat.  Allons-yl " 
She  addressed  him  for  the  most  part  in 
English,  which  she  spoke  perfectly — as  per- 
fectly as  she  spoke  French  and  German  and, 
presumably,  her  native  tongue,  which  must 
have  been  Swedish. 

They  went  to  the  broad,  low  seat,  a  sort  of 
hard-cushioned  bench,  which  stood  against 
one  of  the  walls,  and  made  themselves  com- 
fortable there  by  the  only  possible  means, 
which,  owing  to  the  width  of  the  thing,  was 
to  sit  far  back  with  their  feet  struck  straight 
out  before  them.  Captain  Stewart  had 
followed  them  across  the  room,  and  showed 
a  strong  tendency  to  remain.  Ste.  Marie 
observed  that  his  eyes  were  hard  and  bright 
and  very  alert,  and  that  there  were  two 
bright  spots  of  colour  in  his  yellow  cheeks. 
It  occurred  to  Ste.  Marie  that  the  man  was 
afraid  to  leave  him  alone  with  Olga  Nilssen, 
and  after  a  few  rather  awkward  moments, 
Mile.  Nilssen  waved  an  irritated  hand. 

"  Go  away  !  "  she  said  to  her  host.  "  Go 
away  to  your  other  guests  !  I  want  to  talk 
to  Ste.  Marie.  We  have  old  times  to  talk 
over."  And  after  hesitating  awhile  uneasily. 
Captain  Stewart  turned  back  into  the  room  ; 
but  for  some  time  thereafter  Ste.  Marie  was 
aware  that  a  vigilant  eye  was  being  kept 
upon  them,  and  that  their  host  was  by  no 
means  at  his  ease. 

When  they  were  left  alone  together,  the 
girl  turned  to  him  and  patted  his  arm 
affectionately.     She  said — 

"  Ah,  but  it  is  very  good  to  see  you  again, 
mon  cher  ami !  It  has  been  so  long  !  "  She 
gave  an  abrupt  frown. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ? "  she 
demanded.  And  she  said  an  unkind  thing 
about  her  fellow-guests.  She  called  them 
canaille.     She  said — 

"  Why  are  you  wasting  your  time  among 
these  canaille  ?  This  is  not  a  place  for  you. 
Why  did  you  come  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ste.  .Marie.  He  was 
still  a  little  resentful,  and  he  said  so.  He 
said — 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  going  to  be  like 
this.  I  came  because  Stewart  went  rather 
out  of  his  way  to  ask  me.  I'd  known  him 
in  a  very  different  milieu.''' 

"  Ah,  yes  !"  she  said  reflectively.  "Yes, 
he  does  go  into  the  world  also,  doesn't  he  ? 
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But  this  is  what  he  hkes,  you  know.  Her 
lips  drew  back  for  an  instant  and  she  said — 

"  He  is  a  pig-dog." 

Ste.  Marie  looked  at  her  gravely.  She 
had  used  that  ofit'ensive  name  with  a  little 
too  much  fierceness.  Her  face  had  turned 
for  an  instant  quite  white,  and  her  eyes  had 
flashed  out  over  the  room  a  look  that  meant 
a  great  deal  to  anyone  who  knew  her  as  well 
as  Ste.  Marie  did.  He  sat  forward  and 
lowered  his  voice.     He  said — 

'•  Look  here,  Olga  !  I'm  going  to  be  very 
frank  for  a  moment.     May  I  ?  " 

For  just  an  instant  the  girl  drew  away 
from  him  with  suspicion  in  her  eyes,  and 
something  else,  alertly  defiant.  Then  she 
put  out  her  hands  to  his  arm. 

"  You  may  be  what  you  like,  dear  Ste. 
Marie,"  she  said.  "  And  say  what  you  like. 
I  will  take  it  all — and  swallow  it  alive — 
good  as  gold.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
to  me  ?  " 

"  I've  always  been  fair  with  you,  haven't 
I  ? "  he  urged.  "  I've  had  disagreeable 
things  to  say  or  do,  but— you  knew  always 
that  I  liked  you  and — where  my  sympathies 
were." 

"  Always  !  Always,  mon  cJier !  "  she  cried. 
"  I  trusted  you  always  in  everything.  And 
there  is  no  one  else  I  trust.  No  one  !  No 
one  !  " 

"  Then  listen  to  your  grcmdpere  Ste.  Marie ! 
I  have  heard — certain  things — rumours — • 
what  you  will.  Perhaps  they  are  foolish  lies, 
and  I  hope  they  are.  But  if  not,  if  the  fear 
I  saw  in  Stewart's  face  when  you  came  here 
to-night  was — not  without  cause,  let  me  beg 
you  to  have  a  care.  You're  much  too  savage, 
my  dear  child.  Don't  be  so  foohsh  as  to — 
well,  turn  comedy  into  the  other  thing.  In 
the  first  place,  it's  not  worth  while,  and  in 
the  second  place,  it  recoils,  always.  Eevenge 
may  be  sweet.  I  don't  know.  But  nowa- 
days, with  police-courts  and  all  that,  it 
entails  much  more  subsequent  annoyance 
than  it  is  worth.     Be  wise,  Olga  I  " 

"  Some  things,  Ste.  Marie,"  said  Olga 
Nilssen,  "  are  worth  all  the  consequences  that 
may  follow  them."  She  watched  Captain 
Stewart  across  the  room  where  he  stood 
chatting  with  a  little  group  of  people,  and 
her  beautiful  face  was  as  hard  as  marble, 
and  her  eyes  were  as  dark  as  a  stormy  night, 
and  her  mouth,  for  an  instant,  was  almost 
like  an  animal's  mouth,  cruel  and  relentless. 

Ste.  Marie  saw,  and  he  began  to  be  a  bit 
alarmed  in  good  earnest.  In  his  warning  he 
had  spoken  rather  more  seriously  than  he 
felt  the  occasion  demanded,  but  he  began  at 


last  to  wonder  if  the  occasion  was  not  in 
reality  very  serious  indeed. 

When  he  saw  the  woman's  face,  turned  a 
little  away  and  gazing  fixedly  at  Captain 
Stewart,  he  began  to  be  aware  that  there 
was  tragedy  very  near  him,  or  all  the 
makings  of  it. 

Olga  Nilssen  turned  back  to  him.  Her 
face  was  still  hard,  and  her  eyes  dark  and 
narrowed,  with  their  oddly  Oriental  look. 
She  bent  her  shoulders  together  for  an 
instant,  and  her  hands  moved  slowly  in  her 
lap,  stretching  out  before  her,  in  a  gesture 
very  like  a  cat's  when  it  wakens  from  sleep 
and  yawns  and  extends  its  claws,  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  still  there  and  ready 
for  use. 

"  I  feel  a  little  like  Samson  to-night,"  she 
said.  "  I  am  tired  of  almost  everything, 
and  I  should  like  very  much  to  pull  the 
world  down  on  top  of  me  and  kill  every- 
body in  it— except  you,  Ste.  Marie,  dear  ! 
Except  you  I—and  be  crushed  under  the 
ruins." 

"  I  think,"  said  Ste.  Marie  practically — 
and  the  speech  sounded  rather  like  one  of 
Hartley's  speeches — "  I  think  it  was  not 
quite  the  world  that  Samson  pulled  down, 
but  a  temple — or  a  palace— something  of 
that  kind." 

'•  Well,"  said  the  golden  lady,  *'  this  place 
is  rather  like  a  temple — a  Chinese  temple, 
with  the  pig-dog  for  high  priest." 

Ste.  Marie  frowned  at  her. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  he  de- 
manded sharply.  "  What  did  you  come 
here  to  do  ?  Mischief  of  some  kind — Men 
entendu — but  what  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  "  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  her 
narrowed  eyes.  "  I  ?  Why,  what  should  I 
do  ?  Nothing,  of  course  !  I  merely  said 
I  should  like  to  pull  the  place  down.  Of 
course,  I  couldn't  do  that  quite  literally,  now, 
could  I  ?  No.  It  is  merely  a  mood.  I'm 
not  going  to  do  anything." 

"  You're  not  being  honest  with  me,"  he 
said.  And  at  that  her  expression  changed, 
and  she  patted  his  arm  again  with  a  gesture 
that  seemed  to  beg  forgiveness. 

"  Well,  then,"  she  said,  "  if  you  must  know, 
maybe  I  did  come  here  for  a  purpose.  I 
want  to  have  it  out  with  our  friend  Captain 
Stewart  about  something. 

"  And  Ste.  Marie,  dear,"  she  pleaded, 
"  please,  I  think  you'd  better  go  home  first. 
I  don't  care  about  these  other  animals,  but 
I  don't  want  you  dragged  into  any  row  of 
any  sort.  Please  be  a  sweet  Ste.  Marie  and 
go  home.     Yes  ?  '* 
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"  Absolutely,  no  !  "  said  Ste.  Marie.  "  1 
shall  staj,  and  I  shall  try  my  utmost  to 
prevent  you  from  doing  anything  foolish. 
Understand  that  !  If  you  want  to  have  rows 
with  people,  Olga,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't 
pick  an  occasion  like  this  for  the  purpose. 
Have  your  rows  in  private  !  " 

"  I  rather  think  I  enjoy  an  audience,"  she 
said  with  a  reflective  air,  and  Ste.  Marie 
laughed  aloud,  because  he  knew  that  the 
naive  speech  was  so  very  true.  This  woman, 
with  her  many  good  qualities  and  her  bad 
ones — not  a  few,  alas  ! — had  an  undeniable 
passion  for  red  fire  that  had  amused  him 
very  much  on  more  than  one  past  occasion. 

"  Please  go  home  !  "  she  said  once  more. 
But  when  the  man  only  shook  his  head,  she 
raised  her  hands  a  little  way  and  dropped 
them  again  in  her  lap  in  an  odd  gesture, 
which  seemed  to  say  that  she  had  done  all 
she  could  do,  and  that  if  anything  disagree- 
able should  happen  now,  and  he  should  be 
involved  in  it,  it  would  be  entirely  his  fault, 
because  she  had  warned  him. 

Then  quite  abruptly  a  mood  of  irrespon- 
sible gaiety  seemed  to  come  upon  her.  She 
refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
serious  topics,  and  when  Ste.  Marie  at- 
tempted to  introduce  them,  she  laughed  in 
his  face."  The  conversation  became  a  dia- 
logue of  reminiscence  which  would  have 
been  entirely  unintelligible  to  a  third  person, 
and  was  indeed  so  to  Captain  Stewart,  Avho 
once  came  across  the  room,  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  attach  himself,  and  presently  wan- 
dered away  again. 

They  unearthed  from  the  past  an  exceed- 
ingly foolish  song  all  about  one  "Little 
Willie  "  and  a  purple  monkey  climbing  up  a 
yellow  stick.  It  was  set  to  a  well-known  air 
from  Don  Giovanni,  and  when  Duval,  the 
basso,  heard  them  singing  it,  he  came  up 
and  insisted  upon  knowing  what  it  was  about. 
He  laughed  immoderately  over  the  English 
words  when  he  was  told  what  they  meant, 
and  made  Ste.  Marie  write  them  down  for 
him  on  two  visiting-cards.  So  they  made  a 
trio  out  of  "  Little  Willie,"  the  great  Duval 
inventing  a  bass  part  quite  marvellous  in  its 
ingenuity,  and  they  were  compelled  to  sing 
it  over  and  over  again,  until  Ste.  Marie's 
falsetto  imitation  of  a  tenor  voice  cracked 
and  gave  out  altogether,  since  he  was  by 
nature  baritone,  if  anything  at  all. 

The  other  guests  had  crowded  round  to 
hear  the  extraordinary  song,  and  when  the 
song  was  at  last  finished,  several  of  them 
remained,  so  that  Ste.  Marie  saw^  he  was  to 
be  allowed  an  uninterrupted  tete-a-tete  with 


Olga  Nilssen  no  longer.  He  therefore 
drifted  away  after  a  few  moments,  and  went 
with  Duval  and  one  of  the  other  men  across 
the  room  to  look  at  some  small  jade  objects 
— snuff-bottles,  bracelets,  buckles,  and  the 
like — which  were  displayed  in  a  cabinet 
cleverly  reconstructed  out  of  a  Japanese 
shrine.  It  was  perhaps  ten  minutes  later 
when  he  looked  round  the  place  and  dis- 
covered that  neither  Olga  Nilssen  nor  Captain 
Stewart  was  to  be  seen. 

His  first  thought  was  of  relief,  for  he  said 
to  himself  that  the  two  had  sensibly  gone 
into  one  of  the  other  rooms  to  "  have  it  out " 
in  peace  and  quiet.  But  following  that 
came  the  recollection  of  the  woman's  face 
when  she  had  watched  her  host  across  the 
room.  Her  words  came  back  to  him  :  "  I  feel 
a  little  like  Samson  to-night  ...  I  should 
like  very  much  to  pull  the  world  down  on 
top  of  me  and  kill  everybody  in  it."  Ste. 
Marie  thought  of  these  things  and  he  began 
to  be  uncomfortable.  He  found  himself 
watching  the  yellow-hung  doorway  beyond, 
with  its  intricate  Chinese  carving  of  trees 
and  rocks  and  little  groups  of  immortals, 
and  he  found  that  unconsciously  he  was 
listening  for  something — he  did  not  know 
what — above  the  chatter  and  laughter  of 
the  people  in  the  room.  He  endured  this 
for  possibly  five  minutes,  and  all  at  once 
found  that  he  could  endure  it  no  longer. 
He  began  to  make  his  way  quietly  through 
the  group  of  people  towards  the  curtained 
doorway. 

As  he  went,  one  of  the  women  near  by 
complained  in  a  loud  tone  that  the  servant 
had  disappeared.  She  wanted,  it  seemed,  a 
glass  of  water,  having  already  had  many 
glasses  of  more  interesting  things.  Ste. 
Marie  said  he  would  get  it  for  her,  and  went 
on  his  way.     He  had  an  excuse  now. 

He  found  himself  in  a  square,  dimly 
lighted  room,  much  smaller  than  the  other. 
There  was  a  round  table  in  the  centre,  so  he 
thought  it  must  be  Stewart's  dining-room. 
At  the  left  a  doorway  opened  into  a  place 
where  there  v?ere  lights,  and  at  the  other 
side  was  anottier  dooi*,  closed.  From  the 
room  at  the  left  there  came  a  sound  of  voices, 
and  though  they  were  not  loud,  one  of  them, 
Olga  Nilssen's  voice,  was  hard  and  angry 
and  not  altogether  under  control.  The  man 
would  seem  to  have  been  attempting  to 
pacify  her,  and  he  would  seem  not  to  have 
been  very  successful. 

The  first  words  that  Ste.  Marie  was  able 
to  distinguish  were  from  the  woman.  She 
said  ill  a  low,  fierce  tone — 
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"  That  is  a  lie,  ray  friend  !  That  is  a  lie. 
I  know  all  about  the  road  to  Clamart,  so 
you  needn't  lie  to  me  any  longer.  It's  no 
good."  She  paused  for  just  an  instant 
there,  and,  in  the  pause,  Ste.  Marie  heard 
Stewart  give  a  sort  of  inarticulate  exclama- 
tion. It  seemed  to  express  anger  and  it 
seemed  also  to  express  fear.  But  tlie  woman 
swept  on,  and  her  voice  began  to  be  louder. 
She  said  :  "  I've  given  you  your  chance. 
You  didn't  deserve  it,  but  I've  given  it  you 
— and  you've  told  me  nothing  but  lies. 
Well,  you'll  lie  no  more.     This  ends  it." 

Upon  that  Ste.  Marie  heird  a  sudden, 
stumbling  shuffle  of  feet  and  a  low,  hoarse 
cry  of  utter  terror — a  cry  more  animal-like 
than  human.  He  heard  the  cry  break  off 
abruptly  in  something  that  was  like  a  cough 
and  a  whine  together,  and  he  heard  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  body  falling  with  a  loose 
rattle  upon  the  floor. 

With  the  sound  of  that  falling  body  he 
had  already  reached  the  doorway  and  torn 
aside  the  heavy  portiere.  It  was  a  room  of 
medium  size  that  he  looked  into.  There 
were  electric  lights  upon  imitation  candles 
which  were  grouped  in  sconces  against  the 
walls,  and  these  were  turned  on,  so  that 
the  room  was  brightly  illuminated.  Midway 
between  the  door  and  the  opposite  wall 
Captain  Stewart  lay  huddled  and  writhing 
upon  the  floor,  and  Olga  Nilssen  stood 
upright  beside  him,  gazing  down  upon  him 
quite  calmly.  In  her  right  hand,  which 
hung  at  her  side,  she  held  a  little  flat,  black, 
automatic  pistol,  of  the  type  known  as 
Brownings,  and  they  look  toys,  but  they 
are  not. 

Ste.  Marie  sprang  at  her  silently  and 
caught  her  by  the  arm,  twisting  the  auto- 
matic pistol  from  her  grasp,  and  the  woman 
made  no  effort  whatever  to  resist  him.  She 
looked  into  his  face  quite  frankly  and 
unmoved,  and  she  shook  her  head. 

"  I  haven't  harmed  him,"  she  said.  *'  I 
was  going  to,  yes  ;  and  then  myself.  But 
he  didn't  give  me  a  chance  ;  he  fell  down  in 
a  fit."  She  nodded  down  towards  the  man 
who  lay  writhing  at  their  feet.  "  I  frightened 
him,"  she  said,  "  and  he  fell  in  a  fit.  He's 
an  epileptic,  you  know.  Didn't  you  know 
that  ?     Oh,  yes." 

Abruptly  she  turned  away  shivering  and 
put  up  her  hands  over  her  face.  And 
she  gave  an  exclamation  of  uncontrollable 
repulsion, 

"  Ugh  !  "  she  cried,  "  it's  horrible  !  — 
horrible  !  I  can't  bear  to  look.  I  saw  him 
in    a    fit    once    before — long    ago — and    I 


couldn't  bear  even  to  speak  to  him  for  a 
month.  I  tliought  he  had  been  cured.  He 
said Ah,  it's  horrible  !  " 

Ste.  Marie  had  dropped  on  his  knees 
beside  the  fallen  man,  and  Olga  Nilssen  said 
over  her  shoulder — 

"  Hold  his  head  up  from  the  floor,  if  you 
can  bear  to  ;  he  might  hurt  it." 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  for  Ste. 
Marie  had  the  natural  sense  of  repulsion  in 
such  matters  that  most  people  have,  and  this 
man's  appearance,  as  Olga  Nilssen  had  said, 
was  horrible.  The  face  was  drawn  hideously, 
and  in  the  strong  light  of  the  electrics  it  was 
a  deathly  yellow.  The  eyes  were  half  closed, 
and  the  eyeballs  turned  up  so  tliat  only  the 
whites  of  them  showed  between  the  lids. 
There  was  froth  upon  the  distorted  mouth, 
and  it  clung  to  the  cat-like  moustache  and 
to  the  shallow^  shrunken  chin  beneath.  But 
Ste.  Marie  exerted  all  his  will-power,  and 
took  the  jerking,  trembling  head  in  his 
hands,  holding  it  clear  of  the  floor. 

"  You'd  better  call  the  servant,"  he  said 
"  There  may  be  something  that  can  be  done." 

But  the  woman  answered  without  looking  : 
"  No,  there's  nothing  that  can  be  done,  I 
believe,  except  to  keep  him  from  bruising 
himself.  Stimulants — that  sort  of  thing — 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Could  you  get 
him  on  the  sofa  here  ?  " 

"Together  we  might  manage  it,"  said 
Ste.  Marie.     '*  Come  and  help." 

"  I  3an't !  "  she  cried  nervously  ;  "  I 
can't  touch  him.     Please,  I  can't  do  it." 

"  Come  ! "  said  the  man  in  a  sharp  tone. 
"  It's  no  time  for  nerves.  I  don't  like  it,' 
eithei',  but  it's  got  to  be  done." 

The  woman  began  a  half-hysterical  sobbing, 
but  after  a  moment  she  turned  and  came 
with  slow  feet  to  where  Stewart  lay. 

Ste.  Marie  slipped  his  arms  under  the 
man's  body  and  began  to  raise  him  from  the 
floor. 

"  You  needn't  help,  after  all,"  he  said. 
"  He's  not  heavy." 

And,  indeed,  under  his  skilfully  shaped 
and  padded  clothes  the  man  was  a  mere  waif 
of  a  man — as  unbelievably  slight  as  if  he 
were  the  victim  of  a  wasting  disease.  Ste. 
Marie  held  the  body  in  his  arms  as  if  it  had 
been  a  child,  and  carried  it  across  and  laid  it 
on  the  sofa  ;  but  it  was  many  months  before 
he  forgot  the  horror  of  that  awful  thing, 
shaking  and  twitching  in  his  hold,  the  head 
thumping  hideously  upon  his  shoulder,  tlie 
arms  and  legs  beating  against  him.  It  was 
the  most  difficult  task  he  had  ever  had  to 
perform      He  laid  Captain  Stewart  upon  a 
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sofa  and  straightened  the  helpless  limbs  as 
best  he  could. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  rising  again,  "  I 
suppose  when  the  man  comes  out  of  this, 
he'll  be  frightfully  exhausted  and  drop  off 
to  sleep,  won't  he  ?     We'll  have  to " 

He  halted  abruptly  there,  and  for  a  single 
swift  instant  he  felt  the  black  and  rushing 
sensation  of  one  who  is  going  to  faint  away. 
The  wall  on  which  he  gazed  was  covered 
with  photographs,  some  in  frames,  others 
left  as  they  had  been  received  upon  the 
large  squares  of  weird  cardboard  which  are 
termed  "art  mounts." 

"  Oome  here  a  moment,  quickly  !  "  said 
Ste.  Marie  in  a  sharp  voice.  Olga  Nilssen's 
sobs  had  died  down  to  a  silent,  spasmodic 
catching  of  the  breath,  but  she  was  still 
much  unnerved,  and  she  approached  the  bed 
with  obvious  unwillingness,  dabbing  at  her 
eyes  with  a  handkerchief.  Ste.  Marie  pointed 
to  an  unframed  .photograph  which  was 
fastened  to  the  wall  by  thumb-tacks,  and  his 
outstretched  hand  shook  as  he  pointed. 
Beneath  them  the  other  man  still  writhed 
and  tumbled  in  his  epileptic  fit. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  woman  is  ?  "  de- 
manded Ste.  Marie,  and  his  tone  was  such  that 
Olga  Nilssen  turned  slowly  and  stared  at  him. 

"  That  woman,"  said  she,  "'  is  the  reason 
why  I  wished  to  pull  the  world  down  upon 
Charlie  Stewart  and  me  to-night.  That's 
who  she  is." 

Ste.  Marie  gave  a  sort  of  cry. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  he  insisted.  "  What  is 
her  name  ?  I — have  a  particularly  important 
reason  for  wanting  to  know.  I've  got  to 
know.  Olga  Nilssen  shook  her  head,  still 
staring  at  him. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  that,"  said  she.  "  I 
don't  know  the  name.     I  only  know  that — 

when  he  met  her,  he I  don't  know  her 

name,  but  I  know  where  she  lives  and  where 
he  goes  every  day  to  see  her — a  house  with  a 
big  garden  and  walled  park  on  the  road  to 
Olamart.  It's  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  not 
far  from  Fort  d'Issy.  The  Olamart- Vanves- 
Issy  tram,  runs  past  the  wall  of  one  side  of 
the  park.     That's  all  I  know." 

Ste.  Marie  clasped  his  head  with  his  hands. 

"  So  near  to  it !  "  he  groaned, "  and  yet 

Ah  !  "  He  bent  forward  suddenly  over 
the  sofa  and  spelled  out  the  name  of  the 
photographer,  which  was  pencilled  upon  the 
brown  oardboai-d  mount. 

*'  There's  still  a  chance,"  he  iaid.  "  There's 
still  one  chanoe."  He  became  aware  that 
the  woman  was  watching  him  curiously,  and 
nodded  to  her. 


"  It's  something  you  don't  know  about," 
he  explained.  "I've  got  to  find  out  who 
this — girl  is.  Perhaps  the  photographer  can 
help  me.  I  used  to  know  him."  All  at  once 
his  eyes  sharpened. 

"Tell  me  the  simple  truth  about  some- 
thing ! "  said  he.  "  If  ever  we  have  been 
friends,  if  you  owe  me  any  good  office,  tell 
me  this !  Do  you  know  anything  about 
young  Arthur  Benham's  disappearance  two 
months  ago,  or  about  what  has  become  of 
him  ?  "     Again  the  woman  shook  her  head. 

"  No,"  said  she.  "  Nothing  at  all.  I  haven't 
even  heard  of  it.  Young  Arthur  Benham  ! 
I've  met  him  once  or  twdce.  I  wonder — I 
wonder  Stewart  never  spoke  to  me  about  his 
disappearance.     That's  very  odd." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ste.  Marie  absently,  "  it  is." 
He  gave  a  little  sigh.  "  I  wonder  about  a 
good  many  things,"  said  he.  He  glanced 
down  upon  Captain  Stewart,  who  lay  still, 
save  for  a  sHght  twitching  of  the  hands. 
Once  he  moved  his  head  restlessly  from  side 
to  side,  and  said  something  incoherent  in  a 
weak  murmur. 

"  He's  out  of  it,"  said  Olga  Nilssen.  "  He'll 
sleep  now,  I  think.  I  suppose  w^e  must  get 
rid  of  those  people  and  then  leave  him  to  the 
care  of  his  man.  A  doctor  couldn't  do  any- 
thing for  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  nodding.  "  I'll 
call  the  servant  and  tell  the  people  that 
Stewart  has  been  taken  ill."  He  looked 
once  more  towards  the  photograph  on  the 
wall,  and  under  his  breath  he  said  with  an 
odd,  defiant  fierceness — 

"  I  Avon't  believe  it  !  "  But  he  did  not 
explain  what  he  wouldn't  believe.  He  started 
out  of  the  room,  but,  half-w^ay,  halted  and 
turned  back.  He  looked  Olga  Nilssen  full 
in  the  eyes,  saying — 

"It  is  safe  to  leave  you  here  with  him 
while  I  call  the  servant  ?     There'll  be  no 

more ?  "    But  the  woman  gave  a  low  cry 

and  a  violent  shiver  with  it. 

"  You  need  have  no  fear,"  she  said.  "  I've 
no  desire  now  to — harm  him.  The — reason 
is  gone.  This  has  cured  me.  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  never  bear  to  see  him  again.  Oh, 
hurry  !  Please  hurry  !  I  want  to  get  away 
from  here."  Ste.  Marie  nodded  and  went 
out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  NAME  OF  THE  LADY  WITH  THE  EYES  : 
EVIDENCE  HEAPS  UP  SWIFTLY. 

Ste.  Marie  drove  home  to  the  Rue  d'Aseas 
with  his  head  in  a  whirl  and  with  a  sense  ol 


'  Captain  Stewart  lay  huddled  and  writhing  upon  the  floor." 
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great  excitement  beating  somewhere  within 
liira,  probably  in  the  place  where  his  heart 
ought  to  be.  He  had  a  curiously  sure  f  eehng 
that  at  last  his  feet  were  upon  the  right 
path.  He  could  not  have  explained  this 
to  himself — indeed,  there  was  nothing  to 
explain,  and  if  there  had  been,  he  was  in  far 
too  great  an  inner  turmoil  to  manage  it.  It 
was  a  mere  feeling — the  sort  of  thing  which 
he  had  once  tried  to  express  to  Captain 
Stewart,  and  had  got  laughed  at  for  his 
pains. 

There  was,  in  sober  fact,  no  reason  what- 
ever why  Captain  Stewart's  possession  of  a 
photograph  of  the  beautiful  lady  whom 
Ste.  Marie  had  once  seen  in  company  with 
O'Hara  should  be  taken  as  significant  of 
anything  except  an  appreciation  of  beauty 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Benham's  uncle — not 
even  if,  as  Mile.  Nilssen  believed,  Captain 
Stewart  w^as  in  love  with  the  lady.  But  to 
Ste.  Marie,  in  his  whirl  of  reawakened 
excitement,  the  discovery  loomed  to  the  skies, 
and,  in  a  series  of  ingenious  but  very  vague 
leaps  of  the  imagination,  he  saw  himself, 
with  the  aid  of  this  new  evidence  (which  was 
no  evidence  at  all,  if  he  had  been  calm 
enough  to  realise  it),  victorious  in  his  great 
quest,  leading  young  Arthur  Benliam  back 
to  the  arms  of  an  ecstatic  family,  and  kneeling 
at  the  feet  of  that  youth's  sister  to  claim  his 
reward.  All  of  which  seems  a  rather  startling 
flight  of  the  imagination  to  have  had  its 
beginning  in  the  sight  of  one  photograph  of 
a  young  woman.  But  then  Ste.  Marie  was 
imaginative  if  he  was  anything. 

He  fell  to  thinking  of  this  girl  whose  eyes, 
after  one  sight  of  them,  had  so  long  haunted 
him.  He  thought  of  her  between  those  two 
men,  the  hard-faced  Irish  adventurer  and 
the  other,  Stewart,  strange  compound  of 
intellectual  and  voluptuary,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  in  the  dark  and  he  gripped  his  hands 
together  upon  his  knees.    He  said  again — 

"  I  won't  believe  it  !  I  won't  believe  it !  " 
Believe  what  ?  one  wonders. 

He  slept  hardly  at  all,  only,  towards  morn- 
ing, falling  into  an  uneasy  doze.  And  in  the 
doze  he  dreamed  once  more  the  dream  of  the 
dim,  waste  place  and  the  hill,  and  the  eyes 
and  voice  that  called  him  back — because 
they  needed  him. 

As  early  as  he  dared,  after  his  morning 
coffee,  he  took  a  fiacre  and  drove  across  the 
river  to  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeline,  where 
he  climbed  a  certain  stair,  at  the  foot  of 
which  were  two  glass  cases  containing  photo- 
graphs of,  for  the  most  part,  well-known 
ladies  of  the  Parisian  stage.    At  the  top  of 


the  stair  he  entered  the  reception-room  of  a 
young  photographer,  who  is  famous  now  the 
world  over,  but  who  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  when  he  had  nothing  but  talent  and 
no  acquaintance,  owed  certain  of  his  most 
important  commissions  to  M.  Ste.  Marie. 

The  man,  who  name  was  Bernstein,  came 
forward  eagerly  from  the  studio  beyond  to 
greet  his  visitor,  and  Ste.  Marie  complimented 
him  chaffingly  upon  his  very  sleek  and  pros- 
perous appearance,  and  upon  the  new  decora- 
tions of  the  little  salon,  which  were,  in  truth, 
excellently  well  judged.  But  after  they  had 
talked  for  a  little  while  of  such  matters,  he 
said — 

"I  want  to  know  if  you  keep  specimen 
prints  of  all  the  photographs  you  have  made 
within  the  last  few  months;  and  if  so,  I  should 
like  to  see  them." 

The  young  Jew  went  to  a  wooden  portfolio- 
holder  which  stood  in  a  corner  and  dragged 
it  out  into  the  light. 

"  I  have  them  all  here,"  said  he,  ''  every- 
thing that  I  have  made  within  the  past  ten 
or  twelve  months.  If  you  will  let  me  draw 
up  a  chair,  you  can  look  them  over  comfort- 
ably." Pie  glanced  at  his  former  patron 
with  a  little  polite  curiosity  as  Ste.  Marie 
followed  his  suggestion,  and  began  to  turn 
over  the  big  portfolio's  contents,  but  he  did 
not  show  any  surprise  nor  ask  questions. 
Indeed,  he  guessed — to  a  certain  extent — 
rather  near  the  truth  of  the  matter.  It  had 
happened  before  that  young  gentlemen,  and 
old  ones  too,  wanted  to  look  over  his  prints 
without  offering  explanations,  and  they  gene- 
rally picked  out  all  the  photographs  there 
were  of  some  particular  lady,  and  bought 
them  if  they  could  be  bought. 

So  he  was  by  no  means  astonished  on  this 
occasion,  and  he  moved  about  the  I'oom 
putting  things  to  rights,  and  even  went  for 
a  few  moments  into  the  studio  beyond,  until 
he  was  recalled  by  a  sudden  exclamation 
from  his  visitor,  an  exclamation  which  had  a 
sound  of  mingled  delight  and  excitement. 

Ste.  Marie  held  in  his  hands  a  large  photo- 
graph, and  he  turned  it  towards  the  man  w^ho 
had  made  it. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  some  questions," 
said  he,  "that  will  sound  rather  indiscreet 
and  irregular,  but  I  beg  you  to  answer  them 
if  you  can,  because  the  matter  is  of  great 
importance  to  a  number  of  people.  Do  you 
remember  this  lady  ?  " 

^*  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Jew  readily,  "  I  re- 
member her  very  well.  I  never  forget 
people  who  are  as  beautiful  as  this  lady  was." 
His  eyes  gleamed  with  retrospective  joy. 
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"  She  was  splendid  !  "  lie  declared,  "  sump- 
tuous !  No  !  I  cannot  describe  her.  I  have 
not  the  words.  And  1  could  not  p>hotograph 
her  with  any  justice,  either.  She  was  all 
colour — brown  skin  with  a  dull  red  stain 
under  the  cheeks,  and  a  great  mass  of  hair 
that  was  not  black,  but  very  nearly  black — 
except  in  the  sun,  and  then  there  were  red 
lights  in  it.  She  was  a  goddess,  that  lady,  a 
queen  of  goddesses  :  the  young  Juno  before 
marriage,  the " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Ste.  Marie,  "  yes,  I  see. 
Yes,  quite  evidently  she  was  beautiful.  But 
what  I  wanted  in  particular  to  know  was  her 
name,  if  you  feel  that  you  have  a  right  to 
give  it  to  me  (I  remind  you  again  that  the 
matter  is  very  important),  and  any  circum- 
stances that  you  can  remember  about  her 
coming  here  ;  who  came  with  her,  for  in- 
stance, and  things  of  that  sort." 

The  photographer  looked  a  httle  dis- 
appointed at  being  cut  off  in  the  middle  of 
his  rhapsody,  but  he  began  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  an  order-book  which  lay  upon  a 
table  near  by. 

"  Here  is  the  entry  !  "  he  said  after  a  few 
moments.  "  Yes,  I  thought  so — the  date  was 
nearly  three  months  ago — April  5.  And  the 
lady's  name  was  Mile.  Coira  O'Hara." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  the  other  man  sharply. 
"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Mile.  Coira  O'Hara  was  the  name,"  re- 
peated the  photographer.  "  I  remember  the 
occasion  perfectly.  The  lady  came  here  with 
three  gentlemei.i :  one  tall,  thin  gentleman 
with  an  eyeglass — an  Englishman,  I  think, 
though  he  spoke  very  excellent  French  when 
he  spoke  to  me.  Among  themselves  they 
spoke,  I  think,  English,  though  I  do  not 
understand  it  except  a  few  words  such  as 
'  'ow  moch  ? '  and  '  sank  you '  and  '  rady 
pleas'  now.' " 

"  l^es  !  Yes  ! "  cried  Ste.  Ma.rie  impa- 
tiently. And  the  little  Jew  could  see  that 
he  was  labouring  under  some  very  strong 
excitement,  and  he  wondered  mildly  about 
it,  scenting  a  love  affair. 

"  Then,"  he  pursued,  "  there  was  a  very 
young  man  in  strange  clothes,  a  tourist,  I 
should  think,  like  those  Americans  and 
English  who  come  in  the  summer  with  little 
red  books  and  sit  on  the  terrace  of  the  Cafe 
de  la  Paix."  He  heard  his  visitor  draw  a 
swift,  sharp  breath  at  that,  but  he  hurried 
on  before  he  could  be  interrupted — 

"  This  young  man  seemed  to  be  unable 
to  take  his  eyes  from  the  lady,  and  small 
wonder  !  He  was  very  much  epris,  very 
much  eprk  indeed.     Never  have   I  seen  a 


youth  more  so.  Ah,  it  was  something  to  see, 
that  !     A  thing  to  touch  the  heart." 

"  What  did  the  young  man  look  like  ?  " 
demanded  Ste.  Marie.  The  photographer 
described  the  youth  as  best  he  could  from 
memory,  and  he  saw  his  visitor  nod  once  or 
twice,  and  at  the  end  he  said  :  "  Yes,  yes,  I 
thought  so.     Thank  you." 

The  Jew  did  not  know  what  it  was  the 
other  thought,  but  he  went  on — 

"  Ah,  a  thing  to  touch  the  heart !  Such 
devotion  as  that !  Alas,  that  the  lady  should 
seem  so  cold  to  it !  Still,  a  goddess  !  What 
would  you  ?  A  queen  among  goddesses. 
One  would  not  have  them  laugh  and  make 
little  jokes — make  eyes  at  lovesick  boys.  No, 
indeed  !  "  He  shook  his  head  rapidly  and 
sighed. 

M.  Ste.  Marie  was  silent  for  a  little  space, 
but  at  length  he  looked  up,  as  if  he  had  just 
remembered  something. 

"  And  the  third  man  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Ah,  yes,  the  third  gentleman,"  said  Bern- 
stein. "I  had  forgotten  him.  The  third 
gentleman  I  knew  well.  He  had  often  been 
here.  It  was  he  who  brought  these  friends 
to  me.  He  was  M.  le  Capitaine  Stewart. 
Everybody  knows  M.  le  Capitaine  Stewart. 
Everybody  in  Paris." 

Again  he  observed  that  his  visitor  drew  a 
little  swift,  sharp  breath,  and  that  he  seemed 
to  be  labouring  under  some  excitement. 

However,  Ste.  Marie  did  not  question  him 
further,  and  so  he  went  on  to  tell  the  little 
more  he  knew  of  the  matter  :  how  the  four 
people  had  remained  for  an  hour  or  more, 
trying  many  poses  ;  how  they  had  returned, 
all  but  the  tall  gentleman,  three  days  later  to 
see  the  proofs,  and  to  order  certain  ones  to  be 
printed — the  young  man  paying  on  the  spot 
in  advance— and  how  the  finished  prints  had 
been  sent  to  M.  le  Capitaine  Stewart's 
address. 

When  he  had  finished,  his  visitor  sat  for  a 
long  time  silent,  his  head  bent  a  little,  frow'n- 
ing  upon  the  floor  and  chafing  his  hands 
together  over  his  knees.  But  at  last  he  rose 
rather  abruptly.     He  said — 

*'  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  You  have 
done  me  a  great  service.  H  ever  I  can  repay 
it,  command  me.     Thank  you  !  " 

The  Jew  protested,  smiling,  that  he  was 
still  too  deeply  in  debt  to  M.  Ste.  Marie,  and 
so,  politely  wrangling,  they  reached  the  door, 
and,  with  a  last  expression  of  gratitude,  the 
visitor  departed  down  the  stair.  A  client 
came  in  just  then  for  a  sitting,  and  so  the 
little  photographer  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wonder  over  the  rather  odd  affair 
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as  much  as  lie  might  have  done.  Indeed,  in 
the  press  of  work  it  shpped  from  his  mind 
altogether. 

But  down  in  the  busy  boulevard  Ste.  Marie 
stood  hesitating  on  the  kerb.  There  were  so 
many  things  to  be  done,  in  the  light  of  these 
new  developments,  that  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  first. 

"  Mademoiselle  Coira  O'Hara  !  —  Made- 
moiselU  !  "  The  thought  gave  him  a  sudden 
sting  of  inexplicable  relief  and  pleasure.  She 
would  be  O'Hara's  daughter,  then.  And  the 
boy,  Arthur  Benham  (there  was  no  room  for 
doubt  in  the  photographer's  description),  had 
seemed  to  be  badly  in  love  with  her.  This 
was  a  new  development,  indeed  !  It  wanted 
thought,  reflection,  consultation  with  Eichard 
Hartley.  He  signalled  to  ^  fiacre^  and  when 
it  had  drawn  up  before  him,  sprang  into  it, 
and  gave  Kichard  Hartley's  address  in  the 
Avenue  de  FObservatoire.  But  when  they 
had  gone  a  little  way,  he  changed  his  mind 
and  gave  another  address,  one  in  the  Boule- 
vard de  la  Tour  Maubourg.  It,  was  where 
Mile.  Olga  Nilssen  lived.  She  had  told 
him  when  he  parted  from  her  the  evening 
before. 

*  On  the  way  he  fell  to  thinking  of  what  he 
had  learnt  from  the  little  photographer, 
Bernstein,  to  setting  the  facts,  as  well  as  he 
could,  in  order,  endeavouring  to  make  out 
just  how  much  or  how  little  they  signified, 
by  themselves  or  added  to  what  he  had  known 
before.  But  he  was  in  far  too  keen  a  state 
of  excitement  to  review  them  at  all  calmly. 
As  on  fche  previous  evening,  they  seemed  to 
him  to  loom  to  the  skies,  and  again  he  saw 
himsolf  successful  in  his  quest— victorious, 
triumphant.  That  this  leap  to  conclusions 
was  but  a  little  less  absurd  than  the  first  did 
not  occur  to  him.  He  was  in  a  fine  fever  of 
enthusiasm,  and  such  difficulties  as  his  eye 
perceived  lay  in  a  sort  of  vague  mist,  to  be 
dissipated  later  on,  when  he  should  sit  quietly 
down  with  Hartley,  and  sift  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  laying  out  a  definite  scheme  of 
action. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  in  his  interview 
witli  the  photographer  he  had  forgotten  one 
point,  and  he  determined  to  go  back,  later  on, 
and  ask  about  it.  He  had  forgotten  to 
inquire  as  to  Captain  Stewart's  attitude 
towards  the  beautiful  lady.  Young  Arthur 
Benham 's  infatuation  had  filled  his  mind  at 
the  time,  and  had  driven  out  of  it  what  Olga 
Nilssen  had  told  him  about  Stewart.  He 
found  himself  wondering  if  this  point  might 
not  be  one  of  great  importance — the  rivalry 
of    the    two   men   for  O'Hara's    daughter. 


Assuredly  that  demanded  thought  and  in- 
vestigation. 

He  found  the  prettily  furnished  apartment 
in  the  Avenue  de  la  Tour  Maubourg  a  scene 
of  great  disorder,  presided  over  by  a  maid, 
who  seemed  to  be  packing  enormous  quan- 
tities of  garments  into  large  trunks.  The 
maid  told  him  that  her  mistress,  after  a  sleep- 
less night,  had  departed  from  Paris  by  an 
early  train,  (piite  alone,  leaving  the  servant 
to  follow  on  when  she  had  telegraphed. or 
written  an  address.  No,  Mile.  Nilssen  had 
left  no  address  at  all,  not  even  for  letters  or 
telegrams.  In  short,  the  entire  proceeding 
was,  so  the  exasperated  woman  viewed  it, 
everything  that  is  imbecile. 

Ste.  Marie  sat  down  on  a  hamper  with  his 
stick  between  his  knees,  and  wrote  a  little  note 
to  be  sent  on  when  Mile.  Nilssen's  whereabouts 
should  be  known.  It  was  unfortunate,  he 
reflected,  that  she  should  have  fled  away  just 
now,  but  not  of  great  importance  to  him, 
because  he  did  not  believe  that  he  could  learn 
very  much  more  from  her  than  he  had  learnt 
already.  Moreover,  he  sympathised  with  her 
desire  to  get  away  from  Paris — as  far  away 
as  possible  from  the  man  whom  she  had  seen 
in  so  horrible  a  state  on  the  evening  past. 

He  had  kept  the  fiacre  at  the  door,  and  he 
drove  at  once  back  to  the  Eue  d'Assas.  As 
he  started  to  mount  the  stair,  the  concierge 
came  out  of  her  Joge  to  say  that  Mr.  Hartley 
had  called  soon  after  monsieur  had  left  the 
house  that  morning,  had  seemed  very  much 
disappointed  on  not  finding  monsieur,  and 
before  going  away  again  had  had  himself  let 
into  monsieur's  apartment  with  the  key  of 
\hQfemme  de  menage,  and  had  written  a  note 
which  monsieur  would  find,  la-haut. 

Ste.  Marie  thanked  the  woman  and  went 
on  up  to  his  rooms,  wondering  why  Hartley 
had  bothered  to  leave  a  note  instead  of  wait- 
ing or  returning  at  lunch -time  as  he  usually 
did.  He  found  the  communication  on  his 
table  and  read  it  at  once.     Hartley  said— 

"  I  have  to  go  across  the  river  to  the 
Bristol  to  see  some  relatives  who  are  turning 
up  there  to-day,  and  who  will  probably  keep 
me  until  evening,  and  then  I  shall  have  to 
go  back  there  to  dine.  So  I'm  leaving  a 
word  for  you  about  some  things  I  discovered 
last  evening.  I  met  Miss  Benham  at  Arme- 
nonville,  where  I  dined,  and  in  a  tete-a-tete 
conversation  we  had  after  dinner  she  let  fall 
two  facts  which  seem  to  me  very  important. 
They  concern  Captain  S.  In  the  first  place, 
when  he  told  us  that  day,  some  time  ago, 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  his  father's  will 
or  any  changes  that  might  have  been  made 
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in  it,  he  lied.  It  seems  that  old  David, 
shortly  after  the  boy's  disappearance,  being 
very  angry  at  what  he  considered,  and  still 
considers,  a  bit  of  spite  on  the  boy's  part, 
cut  young  Arthur  Benham  out  of  his  will 
and  transferred  that  share  to  Captaiii  S, 
(Miss  Benham  learned  this  from  the  old  man 
only  yesterday).  Also  it  appears  that  he  did 
this  after  talking  the  matter  over  with  Cap- 
tain S.,  who  affected  unwillingness.  So,  as 
the  will  reads  now.  Miss  B.  and  Captain  S. 
stand  to  share  equally  the  bulk  of  the  old 
man's  money,  which  is  several  millions  (in 
dols.  of  course)  ;  Miss  B.'s  mother  is  to  have 
the  interest  of  half  of  both  shares  as  long  as 
she  lives.  Now  mark  this  !  Prior  to  this 
new  arrangement  Captain  S.  was  to  receive 
only  a  small  legacy,  on  the  ground  that  he 
already  had  a  respectable  fortune  left  him  by 
his  mother,  old  David's  first  wife.  (I've 
heard,  by  the  way,  that  he  has  squandered  a 
good  share  of  what  he  had.) 

"  Miss  B.  is,  of  course,  much  cut  up  over 
this  injustice  to  the  boy,  but  she  can't  pro- 
test too  much,  as  it  only  excites  old  David — 
she  says  the  old  man  is  much  weaker. 

"  You  see,  of  course,  the  significance  of  all 
this.  If  David  Stewart  dies,  as  he's  likely  to 
do,  before  young  Arthur's  return.  Captain  S. 
gets  the  money. 

"  The  second  fact  I  learnt  was  that  Miss 
Benham  did  not  tell  her  uncle  about  her 
semi-engagement  to  you  or  about  your 
volunteering  to  search  for  the  boy.  She 
thinks  her  grandmother  must  have  told  him. 
I  didn't  say  so  to  her,  but  that  is  hardly 
possible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Stewart 
came  on  here  to  your  rooms  very  soon  after 
you  had  reached  them  yourself. 

"  So  that  makes  two  lies  for  our  gentle 
friend,  and  serious  lies,  both  of  them,  To 
my  mind,  they  point  unmistakably  to  a  certain 
conclusion.  Captain  S.  has  been  responsible 
for  putting  his  nephew  out  of  the  ivay.  He 
has  either  hidden  him  somewhere  and  is 
keeping  him  in  confinement,  or  he  has  killed 
him. 

"  I  wish  we  could  talk  it  over  to-day,  but, 
as  you  see,  I'm  helpless.  Remain  in  to- 
night, and  I'll  come  as  soon  as  I  can  get  rid 
of  these  confounded  people  of  mine. 

"  One  word  more  !  Be  careful !  Miss  B. 
is,  up  to  this  point,  merely  puzzled  over 
things.  She  doesn't  suspect  her  uncle  of 
any  crookedness,  I'm  sure.  So  we  shall  have 
to  tread  softly  where  she  is  concerned. 

"  I  shall  see  you  to-night. — E.  H." 

Ste.  Marie  read  the  closely  written  pages 
through  twice,  and  he  thought  how  like  his 


friend  it  was  to  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
put  what  he  had  learnt  into  this  clear,  concise 
form.  Another  man  would  have  scribbled  : 
"  Important  facts — tell  you  all  about  it  to- 
night," or  something  of  that  kind.  Hartley 
must  have  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  over 
his  writing. 

Ste.  Marie  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
with  all  his  strength  forcing  his  brain  to 
quiet,  reasonable  action.  Once  he  said  aloud — 

*'Yes,  you're  right,  of  course.  Stewart 
has  been  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  along."  He 
realised  that  he  had  been  for  some  days 
slowly  arriving  at  that  conclusion,  and  that, 
since  the  night  before,  he  had  been  prac- 
tically certain  of  it,  though  he  had  not  yet 
found  time  to  put  his  suspicions  into  logical 
order.  Hartley's  letter  had  driven  the  truth 
concretely  home  to  him,  but  he  would  have 
reached  the  same  truth  without  it— though 
that  matter  of  the  will  was  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  gave  him  a  strong  weapon 
to  strike  with. 

He  halted  before  one  of  the  front  windows, 
and  his  eyes  gazed  unseeing  across  the  street 
into  the  green  shrubbery  of  the  Luxembourg 
Grardens.  The  lace  curtains  had  been  left 
by  the  femme  de  menage  hanging  straiglit 
down,  and  not,  as  usual,  looped  back  at  either 
side,  but  he  could  see  through  them  with 
perfect  ease,  although  he  could  not  be  seen 
from  outside. 

He  became  aware  that  a  man  who  was 
walking  slowly  up  and  down  a  path  inside 
the  high  iron  palings  was  in  some  way  familiar 
to  him,  and  his  eyes  sharpened.  The  man 
was  very  inconspicuously  dressed,  and  looked 
like  almost  any  other  man  whom  one  might 
pass  in  the  street  without  taking  any  notice 
of  him  ;  but  Ste.  Marie  kncAV  that  lie  had 
seen  him  often,  and  he  wondered  how  and 
where.  There  was  a  row  of  lilac  shrubs 
against  the  iron  palings  just  inside,  and 
between  the  palings  and  the  path,  but  two  of 
the  shrubs  were  dead  and  leafless,  and  each 
time  the  man  passed  this  spot  he  came  into 
plain  view  ;  each  time  also  he  directed  an 
oblique  glance  towards  the  house  opposite. 
Presently  he  turned  aside  and  sat  down  upon 
one  of  the  public  benches,  where  he  was 
almost,  but  not  quite,  hidden  by  the  inter- 
vening foliage. 

Then  at  last  Ste.  Marie  gave  a  sudden 
exclamation  and  smote  his  hands  together. 

"  The  fellow's  a  spy  !  "  he  cried  aloud. 
"  He's  watching  the  house  to  see  when  I  go 
out."  He  began  to  remember  how  he  had 
seen  the  man  in  the  street  and  in  cafes  and 
restaurants,  and  he  remembered  that  he  had 
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once  or  twice  thought  ib  odd,  but  without 
any  second  thought  of  suspicion.  So  the 
fellow  had  been  set  to  spy  upon  him,  watch 
his  goings  and  comings,  and  report  them  to 
— no  need  of  asking  to  whom  ! 

Ste.  Marie  stood  behind  his  curtains  and 
looked  across  into  the  pleasant  expanse  of 
shrubbery  and  greensward.  He  was  wonder- 
ing if  it  would  be  worth  while  to  do  anything. 
Men  and  women  went  up  and  down  the  path, 
hurrying  or  slowdy,  at  ease  with  the  world — ■ 
labourers,  students,  bonnes,  with  market- 
baskets  in  their  hands  and  long  bread-loaves 
under  their  arms,  nursemaids  herding  small 
children,  bigger  children  spinning  diabolo 
spools  as  they  walked.  A  man  with  a  pointed 
black  beard  and  a  soft  hat  passed  once,  and 
returned  to  seat  himself  upon  the  public 
bench  that  Ste.  Marie  was  watching.  For 
some  minutes  he  sat  there  idle,  holding  the 
soft  felt  hat  upon  his  knees  for  coolness. 
Then  he  turned  and  looked  at  the  other 
occupant  of  the  bench,  and  Ste.  Marie  thouglit 
he  saw  the  other  man  nod,  though  he  could 
not  be  sure  whether  either  one  spoke  or  not. 
Presently  the  new-comer  rose,  put  on  the  soft 
hat  again,  and  disappeared  down  the  path, 
going  towards  the  gate  at  the  head  of  the 
Eue  de  Luxembourg. 

Five  minutes  later,  the  door-bell  rang. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   ROAD    TO   CLAMART. 

Ste.  Marie  turned  away  from  the  window 
and  crossed  to  the  door.  The  man  with  the 
pointed  beard  removed  his  soft  hat,  bowed 
very  politely,  and  asked  if  he  had  the  honour 
to  address  Monsieur  Ste.  Marie. 

"  That  is  my  name,"  said  Ste.  Marie. 
"  Entrez,  inonsienr !  "  He  waved  his  visitor 
to  a  chair  and  stood  waiting. 

The  man  with  the  beard  bowed  once  more. 
He  said — 

"  I  have  not  t .::!  great  honour  of  monsieur's 
acquaintance,  but  circumstances,  which  I  ex- 
plain later,  have  put  it  in  my  power — have 
made  it  a  sacred  duty,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  the  word — to  place  in  monsieur's  hands 
a  piece  of  information." 

Ste.  Marie  smiled  slightly  and  sat  down. 
He  said — 

"  I  listen  with  pleasure — and  anticipation. 
Pray  go  on  !  " 

"  I  have  information,"  said  the  visitor, 
"of  the  whereabouts  of  M.  Arthur  Benham." 
Ste.  Marie  waved  his  hand. 


"  I  feared  as  much,"  said  he — ^"  I  mean 
to  say,  I  hoped  so.     Proceed,  monsienr  !  " 

"  xind  learning,"  continued  the  other, 
"  that  M.  Ste.  Marie  was  conducting  a  search 
for  that  young  gentleman,  I  hasi:/ened  at 
once  to  place  this  information  in  his  hands." 
"  At  a  price,"  suggested  his  host.  "  At  a 
price,  to  be  sure." 

The  man  with  the  beard  spread  out  his 
hands  in  a  beautiful  and  eloquent  gesture, 
which  Avell  accompanied  his  Marseillaise 
accent. 

"  Ah,  as  to  that,"  he  protested.  "  My 
circumstances — I  am  poor,  monsieur.  One 
must  gain  the  livelihood.  What  would  you  ? 
K  trifle.     The  merest  trifle." 

"  Where  is  Arthur  Benham  ?  "  asked  Ste. 
Marie. 

"In  Marseilles,  monsieur.  I  saw  him  a 
week  ago — six  days.  And  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  there 
immediately — though  it  is,  to  be  sure,  hot." 

Ste.  Marie  laughed  a  laugh  of  genuine 
amusement,  and  the  man  with  the  pointed 
beard  stared  at  him  with  some  w^onder.  Ste. 
Marie  rose  and  crossed  the  room  to  a  writing- 
desk  which  stood  against  the  opposite  wall. 
He  fumbled  in  a  drawer  of  this,  and  returned 
holding  in  his  hand  a  pink  and  blue  note  of 
the  Banque  de  France.     He  said — 

"  Monsieur — pardon  !  I  have  forgotten 
to  ask  the  name.  You  have  remarked  quite 
truly  that  one  must  gain  a  livelihood.  There- 
fore I  do  not  presume  to  criticise  the  way  in 
which  you  gain  yours.  Sometimes  one  can- 
not chose.  HoW'Cver,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  little  bargain  with  you,  monsieur.  I  know, 
of  course,  being  not  altogether  imbecile,  who 
sent  you  here  with  this  story,  and  why  you 
were  sent — why  also  your  friend,  who  sits 
upon  the  bench  in  the  garden  across  the 
street,  follows  me  about  and  spies  upon  me. 
I  know  all  this,  and  I  laugh  at  it  a  little. 
But,  monsieur,  to  amuse  myself  further, 
I  have  a  desire  to  hear  from  your  own  lips 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  is  your 
employer.  Amusement  is  almost  always 
expensive,  and  so  I  am  prepared  to  pay  for 
this.  I  have  here  a  note  of  one  hundred 
francs.  It  is  yours  in  return  for  the  name — 
the  right  name.  Remember,  I  know  it 
already." 

The  man  with  the  pointed  beard  sprang 
to  his  feet,  quivering  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion. All  southern  Frenchmen,  like  all  other 
Latins,  are  magnificent  actors.  He  shook 
one  clenched  hand  in  the  air,  his  face  was 
pale  and  his  fine  eyes  glittered.  Richard 
Hartley  would  have  put  himself  promptly  in 
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an  attitude  of  defence,  but  Ste.  Marie  nodded 
a  smiling  head  in  appreciation.  He  was 
half  a  southern  Frenchman  himself. 

"  Monsieur ! "  cried  his  visitor  in  a  choked 
voice.  "  Monsieur,  have  a  care  !  You  in- 
sult me  !  Have  a  care,  monsieur  !  I  am 
dangerous  !  My  anger  when  roused  is 
terrible  !  " 

"I  am  cowed  ! "  observed  Ste.  Marie, 
lighting  a  cigarette.     "  I  quail." 


blame  is  your  employer's.  You  have  per- 
formed your  mission  with  the  greatest  of 
honesty — the  most  delicate  and  faithful  sense 
of  honour.     That  is  understood." 

The  gentleman  with  a  beard  strode  across 
to  one  of  the  windows  and  leant  his  head 
upon  his  hand.  His  shoulders  still  heaved 
with  emotion,  but  he  no  longer  trembled. 
The  terrible  crisis  bade  fair  to  pass.  Then 
abruptly,  in  the  frank  and  open  Tjatin  way, 


"'Do  you.  remember  this  lady?' 


"  Never,"  declaimed  the  gentleman  from 
Marseilles,  "  have  I  received  an  insult  with- 
out returning  blow  for  blow  !  My  blood 
boils  ! " 

"  The  hundred  francs,  monsieur,"  said 
Ste.  Marie,  "  will  doubtless  cool  it.  Besides, 
we  stray  from  our  sheep.  Keflect,  my  friend ! 
I  have  not  insulted  you.  I  have  asked  you 
a  simple  question.  To  be  sure,  I  have  said 
that  I  knew  your  errand  here  was  not — not 
altogether  sincere  ;  but  I  protest,  monsieur, 
that   no   blame   attaches  to   yourself.     The 


he  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  with  copious 
profusion,  while  Ste.  Marie  smoked  his 
cigarette  and  waited. 

When   at   length   the   Marseillais   turned ' 
back  into  the  room,  he  was  calm  once  more, 
but  there  remained  traces  of  storm  and  flood. 
He    made   a   gesture   of   indescribable   and 
pathetic  resignation. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  have  a 
heart  of  gold  !  Of  gold,  monsieur  !  You 
understand.  Behold  us  I  two  men  of 
honour. 
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"Monsieur,"  lie  continued,  "I  had  no 
choice.  I  was  poor.  I  saw  myself  face  to  face 
with  the  misere.  What  would  you  ?  I  fell. 
We  are  all  weak  flesh.  I  accepted  the  coni- 
mission  of  the  pig  who  sent  me  here  to  you." 

Ste.  Marie  smoothed  the  pink  and  blue 
banknote  in  his  hands,  and  the  other  man's 
eye  clung  to  it  as  though  he  were  starving 
and  the  banknote  food. 

"  The  name  ?  "  prompted  Ste.  Marie. 

The  gentleman  from  Marseilles  tossed  up 
his  hands. 

"  Monsieur  already  knows  it.  Why  should 
I  hesitate  ?     The  name  is  Ducrot." 

"  What  ? "  cried  Ste.  Marie  sharply. 
"  What  is  that  ?     Ducrot  ?  " 

"But  naturally!"  said  the  other  man 
with  some  wonder.  "  Monsieur  said  he 
knew.  Certainly,  Ducrot.  A  little  withered 
man,  bald  on  the  top  of  the  head,  creases 
down  the  cheeks,  a  moustache  like  this  " — 
he  made  a  descriptive  gesture — "a  little 
chin.  A  man  like  an  elderly  cat.  M. 
Ducrot." 

Ste.  Marie  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he.  "  Ducrot  is  as  good 
a  name  as  another.  The  gentleman  has 
more  than  one,  it  appears.  Monsieur,  the 
hundred-franc  note  is  yours."  The  gentle- 
man from  Marseilles  took  it  witli  a  slightly 
trembling  hand,  and  began  to  bow  himself 
towards  the  door,  as  if  he  feared  that  his 
host  would  experience  a  change  of  heart ;  but 
Ste.  Marie  checked  him,  saying — 

"  One  moment. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
would  perhaps  not  care  to  present  yourself 
to  your— employer,  M.  Ducrot,  immediately : 
not  for  a  few  days,  at  least,  in  view  of  the 
fact  tliat  certain  actions  of  mine  will  show 
him  your  mission  has — well,  miscarried.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  well  for  you  not  to  com- 
municate with  M.  Ducrot.  He  might  be 
displeased  with  you." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the 
beard,  "  you  speak  with  acumen  and  wisdom. 
I  shall  neglect  to  report  myself  to  M.  Ducrot 
— who,  I  repeat,  is  a  pig." 

"  And,"  pursued  Ste.  Marie,  "  the  in- 
dividual on  the  bench  across  the  street  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  meet  that  'in- 
dividual either  !  "  said  the  Marseillais  hastily. 
"  Monsieur,  I  bid  you  adieu  !  "  He  bowed 
again,  a  profound,  a  scraping  bow,  and  dis- 
appeared through  the  door. 

Ste.  Marie  crossed  to  the  window  and 
looked  down  upon  the  pavement  below.  He 
saw  bis  visitor  emerge  from  the  house  and 
slip  rapidly  down  the  street  towards  the  Rue 


Yavin.  He  glanced  across  into  the  Gardens, 
and  the  spy  still  sat  there  on  his  bench,  but  his 
head  lay  back  and  he  slept — the  sleep  of  the 
unjust.  One  imagined  that  he  must  be 
snoring,  for  an  incredibly  small  urchin  in  a 
blue  apron  stood  on  the  path  before  him, 
and  watched  with  the  open  mouth  of  as- 
tonishment. 

Ste.  Marie  turned  back  into  the  room  and 
began  to  tramp  up  and  down,  as  was  his  way 
in  a  perplexity  or  in  any  time  of  serious 
thought.  He  wished  very  much  that  Richard 
Hartley  was  there  to  consult  with.  He  con- 
sidered Hartley  to  have  a  judicial  mind — a 
mind  to  establish,  out  of  confusion,  some- 
thing like  logical  order,  and  he  was  very 
w^ell  aware  that  he  himself  had  not  that  sort 
of  mind  at  all.  In  action  he  was  sufficiently 
confident  of  himself,  but  to  construct  a 
course  of  action  he  was  afraid,  and  he  knew 
that  a  misstep  now,  at  this  critical  point, 
might  be  fatal— turn  success  into  disaster. 

He  fell  to  thinking  of  Captain  Stewart 
{alias  M.  Ducrot),  and  he  longed  most 
passionately  to  leap  into  n  fiacre  at  the  corner 
below,  to  drive  at  a  gallop  across  the  city  to 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  to  fall 
upon  that  smiling  hypocrite  in  his  beautiful 
treasure-house,  to  seize  him  by  the  withered 
throat  and  say — 

"  Tell  me  what  you  have  done  with  Arthur 
Benham  before  I  tear  your  head  from  your 
miserable  body  !  " 

Indeed,  he  was  far  from  sure  that  this 
was  not  what  it  would  come  to,  in  the  end  ; 
for  he  reflected  that  he  had  not  only  a 
tremendous  accumulation  of  evidence  with 
which  to  face  Captain  Stewart,  but  also  a 
very  terrible  weapon  to  hold  over  his  head — 
the  threat  of  exposure  to  the  old  man  who 
lay  slowly  dying  in  the  Rue  de  I'Universite  ! 
A  few  words  in  old  David's  ear,  a  few  proofs 
of  their  truth,  and  the  great  fortune  for 
which  the  son  had  sold  his  soul  (if  he  had 
any  left  to  sell)  must  pass  for  ever  out  of  his 
reach,  like  gold  seen  in  a  dream. 

This  is  what  it  might  well  come  to,  he 
said  to  himself.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  him 
at  that  moment  far  the  most  feasible  plan, 
for  to  such  accusations,  such  demands  as 
that.  Captain  Stewart  could  ofPer  no  defence. 
To  save  himself  from  a  more  complete  ruin 
he  w^ould  have  to  give  up  the  boy,  or  tell 
what  he  knew  of  him.  But  Ste.  Marie  was 
unwilling  to  risk  everything  on  this  throw 
without  seeing  Richard  Hartley  first,  and 
Hartley  was  not  to  be  had  until  evening. 

He  told  himself  that,  after  all,  there  was 
no  immediate  hurry,  for  he  was  quite  sure 
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the  man  would  be  compelled  to  keep  to  his 
bed  for  a  day  or  two.  He  did  not  know 
much  about  epilepsy,  but  he  knew  that  its 
paroxysms  were  followed  by  great  exhaustion, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  Stewart  was  far  too 
weak  in  body  to  recuperate  quickly  from  any 
severe  call  upon  his  strength.  He  remem- 
bered how  light  that  burden  had  been  in  his 
arms  the  night  before,  and  then  an  uncon- 
trollable shiver  of  disgust  went  over  him  as 
he  remembered  the  sight  of  the  horribly 
twisted  and  contorted  face,  felt  again  the 
shaking,  thumping  head  as  it  beat  against  his 
shoulder.  He  wondered  liow  much  Stewart 
knew,  how  much  he  would  be  able  to  re- 
member, of  the  events  of  the  evening  before, 
and  he  was  at  a  loss  there  because  of  his 
unfamiliarity  with  epileptic  seizures.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  he  was  almost  certain, 
and  that  was  that  the  man  could  scarcely 
have  been  conscious  of  wlio  were  beside  liim 
when  the  fit  was  over.  If  he  had  come  at 
all  to  his  proper  senses  before  the  ensuing 
slumber  of  exhaustion,  it  must  have  been 
after  Mile.  Nilssen  and  himself  had  gone 
away. 

Upon  that  he  fell  to  wondering  about  the 
spy  and  the  gentleman  from  Marseilles  (he 
was  a  little  sorry  that  Hartley  could  not 
have  seen  the  gentleman  from  Marseilles), 
but  he  reflected  that  the  two  were,  without 
doubt,  acting  upon  old  orders,  and  that  the 
latter  had  probably  been  stalking  him  for 
some  days  before  he  found  him  at  home. 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  it  was  half- 
past  twelve.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
he  considered,  but  wait— get  through  the 
day  somehow  ;  and  so,  presently,  he  went 
out  to  lunch.  He  went  up  the  Rue  Yavin 
to  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse,  and  down 
that  broad  thorouglifare  to  Lavenue's,  on 
the  busy  Place  de  Rennes,  where  the  cooking 
is  the  best  in  all  this  quarter,  and  can  indeed 
hold  up  its  head  without  shame  in  the  face  of 
those  other  more  widely  famous  restaurants, 
across  the  river,  frequented  by  the  smart 
world  and  by  the  travelling  gourmet. 

He  went  through  to  the  inner  room, 
which  is  built  like  a  raised  loggia  round  two 
sides  of  a  little  garden,  and  which  is  always 
cool  and  fresh  in  summer.  He  ordered  a 
rather  elaborate  lunch,  and  thought  that  he 
sat  a  very  long  time  at  it,  but  when  he 
looked  again  at  his  watch,  only  an  hour  and 
a  half  had  gone  by.  It  was  a  quarter  past 
two.  Ste.  Marie  was  depressed.  There 
remained  almost  all  of  the  afternoon  to  be 
got  through,  and  Heaven  alone  could  say 
how  much  of  the  evening,  before  he  could 


have  his  consultation  with  Richard  Hartley. 
He  tried  to  think  of  some  way  of  passing  the 
time,  but  although  he  was  not  usually  at  a 
loss,  he  found  his  mind  empty  of  ideas. 
None  of  his  common  occupations  recom- 
mended themselves  to  him.  He  knew  that, 
whatever  he  tried  to  do,  he  would  interrupt 
it  with  pulling  out  his  watch  every  half -hour 
or  so  and  cursing  the  time  because  it  lagged 
so  slowly.  He  went  out  to  the  terrasse  for 
coffee,  very  low  in  his  mind. 

But  half  an  hour  later,  as  he  sat  behind 
his  little  marble-topped  table,  smoking  and 
sipping  a  liqueur,  his  eyes  fell  on  something 
across  the  square  which  brought  him  to  his 
feet  with  a  sudden  exclamation.  One  of  the 
big  electric  trams  that  ply  between  the  Place 
St.  Germain-des-Pres  and  Clamart,  by  way 
of  the  Porte  de  Versailles  and  Vanves,  was 
dragging  its  unwieldy  bulk  round  the  turn 
from  the  Rue  de  Rennes  into  the  boulevard. 
He  could  see  the  signboard  along  the  im- 
jmriale  :  "  Clamart — St.  Germain-des-Pres  " 
with  "  Issy  "  and  "  Vanves  "  in  brackets 
between. 

Ste.  Marie  clinked  a  franc  upon  the  feible 
and  made  off  across  the  place  at  a  run. 
Omnibuses  from  Batignolles  and  Menil- 
montant  got  in  his  way,  fiacres  tried  to  run 
him  down,  and  a  motor-car  in  a  hurry 
pulled  up  jast  in  time  to  save  his  life,  but 
Ste.  Marie  ran  on,  and  caught  the  tram 
before  it  had  completed  the  negotiation  of 
the  long  curve  and  gathered  speed  for  it 
dash  down  the  boulevard.  He  sprang  upol 
the  step,  and  the  conductor  reluctantly  un- 
fastened the  chain  to  admit  him.  .  So  he 
climbed  up  to  the  top  and  seated  himself, 
panting.  The  dial  high  on  the  fagade  of  the 
Gare  Montparnasse  said  ten  minutes  to 
three. 

He  had  no  definite  plan  of  action.  He 
had  started  off  in  this  headlong  fashion  upon 
the  spur  of  a  moment's  impulse,  and  because 
he  knew  whei'c  the  tram  was  going. 
Now,  embarked,  he  began  to  wonder  if  he 
was  not  a  fool.  He  knew  every  foot  of  the 
way  to  Clamart,  for  it  was  a  favourite  half- 
day's  excursion  with  him  to  ride  there  ii? 
this  fashion,  walk  thence  through  the  beauti- 
ful Meudon  wood  across  to  the  river,  and, 
from  Belle vue  or  Bas  -  Meudon,  take  a 
Suresnes  boat  back  into  the  city.  He  knew, 
or  thought  he  knew,  just  where  lay  the 
house,  surrounded  by  garden  and  half-wild 
park,  of  which  Olga  Nilssen  had  told  him  : 
he  had  often  wondered  whose  it  was  as  the 
tram  rolled  along  the  length  of  its  high  wall. 
But  he  knew  also  that  he  could  do  nothing; 
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there,  single-handed  and  without  excuse  or 
preparation.  He  could  not  boldly  ring  the 
bell,  demand  speech  with  Mile.  Coira  O'Hara, 
and  ask  her  if  she  knew  anything  of  the 
whereabouts  of  young  Arthur  Benham,  whom 
a  photographer  had  suspected  of  bemg  in 
love  with  her.  He  certainly  could  not  do 
that.  And  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  else 
that Ste.  Marie  broke  off  this  some- 
what despondent  course  of  reasoning  with  a 
sudden  little  voiceless  cry.  For  the  first 
time  it  occurred  to  him  to  connect  the  house 
on  the  Clamart  road  and  Mile.  Coira  O'Hara 
and  young  Arthur  Benham.  It  will  be 
remembered  tljat  the  man  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  arrange  his  suddenly  acquired  mass 
of  evidence  in  logical  order  and  to  make 
deductions  from  it.  For  the  first  time  he 
began  to  put  two  and  two  together.  Captiin 
Stewart  had  hidden  away  his  nephew  :  this 
nephew  was  known  to  have  been  much 
enamoured  of  the  girl  Coira  O'Hara  :  Coira 
O'Hara  was  said  to  be  living,  with  her  father, 
in  the  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris. 
Captain  Stewart  apparently  admired  her.  Was 
not  the  inference  plain  enough— sufficiently 
reasonable  ?  It  left,  without  doubt,  many 
puzzling  things  to  be  explained  ? — perhaps 
too  many  ;  but  Ste.  Marie  sat  forward  in  his 
seat,  his  eyes  gleaming,  his  face  tense  with 
excitement. 

Was  young  Arthur  Benham  in  the  house 
on  the  Clamart  road  ? 

He  said  the  words  almost  aloud,  and  he 
became  aware  that  the  fat  woman  with  a 
live  fowl  at  her  feet,  and  the  butcher's  boy 
on  his  other  side,  were  looking  at  him 
curiously.  He  realised  that  he  was  behav- 
ing in  an  excited  manner,  and  so  sat  back 
and  lowered  his  eyes.  But  over  and  over 
within  him  the  words  said  themselves,  over 
and  over,  until  they  made  a  sort  of  mad, 
foolish  refrain — 

"  Is  Arthur  Benham  in  the  house  on  the 
Clamart  road  ?  Is  Arthur  Benham  in  the 
house  on  the  Clamart  road  ?  "  He  w^as  afraid 
that  he  would  say  it  aloud  once  more,  and  he 
tried  to  keep  a  firm  hold  upon  himself. 

The  tram  swung  into  the  Rue  de  Sevres, 
and  rolled  smoothly  out  the  long,  uninterest- 
ing stretch  of  the  Rue  Lecourbe,  far  out  to 
where  the  houses  became  scattered,  where 
mounds  and  pyramids  of  red  tiles  stood 
alongside  the  factory  where  they  had  'been 
made,  where  an  acre  of  little  glass  hemi- 
spheres in  long,  straight  rows  winked  and 
glistened  in  the  afternoon  sun — the  forcing- 
beds  of  some  market  gardener  ;  out  to  the 
Porte  de  Versailles  at  the  city  wall,  where  a 


group  of  customs  officers  sprawled  at  ease 
before  their  little  sentry-box,  or  loafed  over 
to  inspect  an  incoming  traiii. 

A  bugle  sounded  and  a  drum-beat  from  the 
great  fosse  under  the  wall,  and  a  company  of 
piou-pious,  red-capped,  red-trousered,  shambled 
through  their  evolutions  in  a  manner  to 
break  the  heart  of  a  British  or  a  German 
drill-sergeant.  Then  out  past  level  fields  to 
little  Yanves,  with  its  steep  streets  and  its 
old  grey  church,  and  past  the  splendid 
grounds  of  the  Lycee  beyond.  The  fat 
woman  got  down,  her  live  fowl  shrieking 
protest  to  the  moveuient,  and  the  butcher's 
boy  got  down  too,  so  that  Ste.  Marie  was  left 
alone  upon  the  imperlale  save  for  a  snuffy  old 
gentleman  in  a  pot-hat,  who  sat  in  a  corner 
buried  behind  the  day's  Droits  de  V Homme, 

Ste.  Marie  moved  forward  once  more,  and 
laid  his  arms  upon  the  iron  rail  before  him. 
They  were  coming  near.  They  ran  past 
plum  and  apple  orchards,  and  past  humble 
little  detached  villas,  each  with  a  bit  of  garden 
in  front  and  an  acacia  or  two  at  the  gate- 
posts. But  presently,  on  the  right,  the  way 
began  to  be  bordered  by  a  high  stone  wall, 
very  long,  behind  which  showed  the  trees  of 
a  park,  and  among  them,  far  back  from  the 
w^all,  beyond  a  little  rise  of  ground,  the 
gables  and  chimneys  of  a  house  could  be 
made  out.  The  wall  went  on  for  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  a  straight  sweep,  but 
half-way  the  road  swung  apart  from  it  to  the 
left,  dipped  under  a  stone  railway  bridge,  and 
so  presently  ended  at  the  village  of  Clamart. 

As  the  tram  approached  the  beginning 
of  that  long  stone  wall  it  began  to  slacken 
speed,  and  there  was  a  grating  noise  from 
underneath,  and  presently  it  came  to  an 
abrupt  halt.  Ste.  Marie  looked  over  the 
guard-rail  and  saw  that  the  driver  had  left 
his  place  and  was  kneeling  in  the  dust  beside 
the  car,  peering  at  its  underworks.  The  con- 
ductor strolled  round  to  him  after  a  moment 
and  stood  indifferently  by,  remarking  upon 
the  strange  vicissitudes  to  which  electrical 
propulsion  was  subject.  The  driver,  without 
looking  up,  called  his  colleague  a  number  of 
the  most  surprising  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
unwarranted  names,  and  suddenly  began  to 
burrow  under  the  tram,  wriggling  his  way 
after  the  manner  of  the  serpent,  until  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  him  but  two  unrestful  feet. 
His  voice,  though  muffled,  was  still  tolerably 
distinct.  It  cursed  in  an  unceasing  staccato, 
and  with  admirable  ingenuity,  the  tram,  the 
conductor,  the  sacred  dog  of  an  impediment 
which  had  got  itself  wedged  into  one  of  the 
trucks,  and  the  world  in  general. 
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Ste.  Marie,  sitting  alol't,  Liuglied  for  a 
inomciit,  and  then  turned  bis  eager  eyes 
upon  wliat  lay  across  the  road.  Tlie  halt 
liad  taken  placy  almost  exactly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  long  stretch  of  tlie  park  wall 
which  ran  beside  the  road  and  the  tramway. 
From  where  he  sat  he  could  see  the  other 
wing,  which  led  inward  from  the  road  at 
something  like  a  right  angle,  but  was 
presently  lost  to  sight  because  of  a  sparse 
and  unkempt  patcli  of  young  trees  and 
shrubs,  well-nigh  choked  with  undergrowth, 
which  extended  for  some  distance  from  the 
park  wall  backward  along  the  roadside  towards 
Yanves.  Whoever  owned  that  stretch  of 
land  had  seemingly  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  cultivate  it,  or  to  build  upon  it,  or 
even  to  clear  it  off. 

Ste.  Marie's  first  thought  as  his  eye 
scanned  the  two  long  stretches  of  wall,  and 
looked  over  tbeir  .tops  to  the  trees  of  the 
park  and  the  far-off  gables  and  chimneys  of 
the  house,  w^as  to  wonder  where  the  entrance 
to  the  place  could  be,  and  he  decided  that  it 
must  be  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  Clamart 
tram-line.  He  did  not  know  the  smaller 
roads  hereabouts,  but  he  guessed  that  there 
must  be  one  somewhere  beyond,  between  the 
route  de  Clamart  and  the  Fort  d'Jssy  ;  and  he 
was  right.  There  is  a  little  road  between  the 
two  :  it  sweeps  round  in  a  long  curve,  and 
ends  near  the  tiny  public  garden  in  Issy,  and 
it  is  called  the  Rue  Barbes. 

His  second  thought  w^as  that  this  unkempt 
patch  of  trees  and  brush  offered  excellent 
cover  for  anyone  wdio  might  wish  to  pass 
an  observant  hour  alongside  that  high  stone 
wall—for  anyone  who  might  desire  to  cast  a 
glance  over  the  lie  of  the  land,  to  see  at 
closer  range  that  house  of  which  so  little 
could  be  seen  from  the  Route  de  Clamart, 
to  look  over  the  w'all's  coping  into  park  and 
garden. 

The  thought  brought  him  to  his  feet  with 
a  leaping  heart,  and  before  he  realised  that 
he  had  moved  he  found  himself  in  the  road 
beside  the  halted  tram.  The  conductor 
brushed  past  him,  mounting  to  his  place, 
and  from  the  platform  he  beckoned,  crying 
out — 

"'En  voiture,  monsieur/  En  voiture !  ^'' 
Again  something  wdthin  Ste.  Marie  that  was 
not  his  conscious  direction  acted  for  him, 
and  he  shook  his  head.  The  conductor  gave 
two  little  blasts  upon  his  horn,  the  tram 
wheezed  and  moved  forward.  In  a  moment 
it  w^as  on  its  way,  swinging  along  at  full 
speed  towards  the  curve  in  the  line  that  bore 
to  the  left  and   dipned  under  the  railway- 


bridge.  Ste.  Marie  stood  in  the  middle  of 
tliat  empty  road,  staring  after  it  until  it  had 
disappeared  from  view. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN   THE    GARDEN. 

Ste.  Marie  had  acted  upon  an  impulse  of 
which  be  was  scarcely  conscious  at  all,  and 
when  he  found  himself  standing  alone  in  the 
road  and  w^atching  the  Clamart  tram  dis- 
appear under  the  railway-bridge,  he  called 
himself  bard  names  and  wondered  what  he 
was  to  do  next.  He  looked  before  and 
behind  him,  and  theie  was  no  living  soul  in 
sight.  He  bent  his  eyes  again  upon  that 
unkempt  patch  of  young  trees  and  under- 
growth, and  once  more  the  thought  forced 
itself  to  his  brain  that  it  would  make  excellent 
cover  for  one  who  wished  to  observe  a  little 
— to  reconnoitre. 

He  knew  that  it  was  the  part  of  wdsdom 
to  turn  his  back  upon  this  place,  to  walk  on 
to  Clamart  or  return  to  Yanves,  and  mount 
upon  a  homeward-bound  tram.  He  knew 
that  it  was  the  part  of  folly,  of  madness  even, 
to  expose  himself  to  possible  discovery  by 
someone  wathin  the  walled  enclosure.  What 
though  no  one  there  were  able  to  recognise 
him  ?  Still,  the  sight  of  a  man  prowling  about 
the  walls,  seeking  to  spy  over  them,  might 
excite  an  alarm  that  w^ould  lead  to  all  sorts 
of  undesirable  complications.  Dimly  Ste. 
Marie  realised  all  this,  and  he  tried  to  turn 
his  back  and  w^alk  away,  but  the  patch  of 
little  trees  and  shrubbery  dreW'  him  with  an 
irresisti])le  fascination.  Just  a  little  look 
along  that  unknown  wall !  he  said  to  himself  ; 
just  the  briefest  of  all  brief  reconnaissances, 
the  merest  glance  beyond  the  masking  screen 
of  W'ood  growth,  so  that  in  case  of  sudden 
future  need  he  might  have  the  lie  of  the  place 
clear  in  his  mind  ;  for  without  any  sound 
reason  for  it  he  was  somehow  confident  that 
this  walled  house  and  garden  were  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  rescue  of  Arthur 
Benham.  It  was  once  more  a  matter  of 
feeling.  The  rather  woman -like  intuition 
which  had  warned  him  that  O'Hara  was  con- 
cerned in  young  Beidiam's  disappearance, 
and  that  the  two  were  not  far  from  Paris, 
was  again  at  work  in  him,  and  he  trusted  it 
as  he  had  done  before. 

He  gave  a  little  nod  of  determination,  as 
one  who,  for  good  or  ill,  casts  a  die,  and  he 
crossed  the  road.  There  was  a  deep  ditch, 
and  he  had  to  climb  down  into  it  and  up 
its  farther  side,  for  it  was  too  broad  to  be 
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jumped.  So  he  came  into  the  shelter  of  the 
young  poplars  and  elms  and  oaks.  The 
underbrush  caught  at  his  clothes,  and  the 
dead  leaves  of  past  seasons  crackled  under- 
foot, but  after  a  little  space  he  came  to  some- 
what clearer  ground,  though  the  saplings  still 
stood  thick  about  him  and  hid  him  securely. 

He  made  his  way  inward  along  the  wall, 
keeping  a  short  distance  back  from  it,  and  he 
saw  that  after  twenty  or  thirty  yards  it  turned 
again  at  a  very  obtuse  angle  away  from  him, 
and  once  more  ran  on  in  a  long,  straight  line. 
Just  beyond  this  angle  he  came  upon  a  little 
wooden  door  thickly  studded  with  nails.  It 
was  made  to  open  inward,  and  on  the  outside 
there  was  no  knob  or  handle  of  any  kind, 
only  a  large  keyhole  of  the  simple,  old- 
fashioned  sort.  Slipping  up  near  to  look, 
Ste.  Marie  observed  that  the  edges  of  the 
keyhole  were  rusty,  but  scratched  a  little 
through  the  rust  with  recent  marks,  so  the 
door,  it  seemed,  was  sometimes  used.  He 
observed  another  thing.  The  ground  near 
by  was  less  encumbered  with  trees  than  at 
any  other  point,  and  the  turf  was  depressed 
with  many  wheel- marks — broad  marks  such 
as  are  made  only  by  the  wheels  of  a  motor- 
car. He  followed  these  tracks  for  a  little 
distance,  and  they  wound  in  and  out  among 
the  trees  and,  beyond  the  thin  fringe  of  wood, 
swept  away  in  a  curve  towards  Issy,  doubt- 
less to  join  the  road  which  he  had  already 
imagined  to  lie  somewhere  beyond  the 
enclosure. 

Beyond  the  more  open  space  about  this 
little  door  the  young  trees  stood  thick  to- 
gether again,  and  Ste.  Marie  pressed  cau- 
tiously on.  He  stopped  now  and  then  to 
listen,  and  once  he  thought  that  he  heard 
from  within  the  sound  of  a  woman's  laugh, 
but  he  could  not  be  sure.  The  slight  change 
of  direction  had  confused  him  a  little,  and 
he  was  uncertain  as  to  where  the  house  lay. 
The  wall  was  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
from  the  level  of  the  ground  he  could,  of 
course,  see  nothing  over  it  but  tree-tops.  He 
went  on  for  what  may  have  been  a  hundred 
yards,  but  it  seemed  to  him  very  much  more 
than  that,  and  he  came  to  a  tall,  gnarled 
cedar  tree  which  stood  almost  against  the 
high  wall.  It  was  half  dead,  but  its  twisted 
limbs  were  thick  and  strong,  and  by  force  of 
the  tree's  cramped  position  they  had  grown 
in  strange  and  grotesque  forms.  One  of 
them  stretched  across  the  very  top  of  the 
stone  wall,  and,  with  the  wind's  action,  it 
had  scraped  away  the  coping  of  tiles  and 
bottle-glass,  and  had  made  a  little  depression 
there  to  rest  in. 


Ste.  Marie  looked  up  along  this  natural 
ladder,  and  temptation  smote  him  sorely.  It 
was  so  easy  and  so  safe  !  There  was  enough 
foliage  left  upon  the  half -dead  tree  to  screen 
him  well,  but,  whether  or  no,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  yielded  to  the  proffered 
lure.  There  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
chance  in  Ste.  Marie's  movements  upon  this 
day.  There  seems  to  have  been  something 
like  the  hand  of  Fate  in  them,  as  doubtless 
there  is  in  most  things,  if  one  but  knew. 

He  left  his  hat  and  stick  behind  him  under 
a  shrub,  and  he  began  to  make  his  way  up 
the  half-bare  branches  of  the  gnarled  cedar. 
They  bore  him  well,  without  crack  or  rustle, 
and  the  way  was  very  easy.  No  ladder  made 
by  man  could  have  offered  a  much  simpler 
ascent.  So  mounting  slowly  and  with  care, 
his  head  came  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall. 
He  climbed  to  the  next  branch,  a  foot  higher, 
and  rested  there.  The  drooping  foliage  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  cedar-tree,  which  was 
still  alive,  hung  down  over  him  and  cloaked 
him  from  view,  but  through  its  aromatic 
screen  he  could  see  as  freely  as  through  the 
window-curtain  in  the  Rue  d'Assas. 

The  house  lay  before  him,  a  little  to  the 
left,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  away.  It 
was  a  disappointing  house  to  find  in  that 
great  enclosure,  for  thougli  it  was  certainly 
neither  small  nor  trivial,  it  was  as  certainly 
far  from  possessing  anything  like  grandeur. 
It  had  been  in  its  day  a  respectable,  unpre- 
tentious square  structure  of  three  storeys, 
entirely  without  architectural  beauty,  but 
also  entirely  without  the  ornate  hideousness 
of  the  modern  villas  along  the  Route  de 
Olamart.  Now,  however,  the  stucco  was 
gone  in  great  patches  from  its  stone  walls, 
giving  them  an  unpleasantly  diseased  look, 
and  long  neglect  of  all  decent  care  had  lent 
the  place  the  air  almost  of  desertion.  An- 
ciently the  grounds  before  the  house  had  been 
laid  out  in  the  formal  fashion,  with  a  terrace 
and  geometrical  lawns,  and  a  pool  and  a 
fountain,  and  a  rather  fine  long  vista  between 
clipped  larches  ;  but  the  same  neglect  which 
had  made  shabby  the  stuccoed  house  had 
allowed  grass  and  weeds  to  grow  over  the 
gravel  paths,  underbrush  to  spring  up  and  to 
encroach  upon  the  geometrical  turf-plots,  the 
long  double  row  of  clipped  larches  to  flourish 
at  will. or  to  die,  or  to  fall  prostrate  and  lie 
where  they  had  fallen. 

So  all  the  broad  enclosure  was  a  scene  of 
heedless  neglect,  a  riot  of  unrestrained  and 
wanton  growth,  where  should  have  been 
decorous  and  orderly  beauty.  It  was  a  sight 
to  bring  tears  to  a  gardener's  eyes,  but  it 
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luid  a  certain  untamed  charm  of  its  own,  for 
all  that.  The  very  riot  of  it,  the  wanton 
prodigality  of  untoached  natural  growth, 
produced  an  effect  that  was  bj  no  means  all 
disagreeable. 

An  odd  and  whimsical  thought  came  into 
Ste.  Marie's  mind,  that  thus  must  have  looked 
the  garden  and  park  round  the  castle  of  tlie 
Sleeping  Beauty  when  the  Prince  came  to 
wake  her. 

But  sleeping  beauties  and  unkempt 
grounds  went  from  him  in  a  flash  when  he 
became  aware  of  a  sound  which  was  like  the 
sound  of  voices.  Instinctively  he  drew 
farther  back  into  tlie  shelter  of  his  aromatic 
screen.  His  eyes  swept  the  space  below^  him, 
from  right  to  left,  and  could  see  no  one.  So 
he  sat  very  still,  save  for  the  thunderous 
beat  of  a  heart  which  seemed  to  him  like 
drum-beats  when  soldiers  are  marching,  and 
he  listened — "  all  ears  "  as  the  phrase  goes. 

Tlie  sound  was  in  truth  a  sound  of  voices. 
He  was  presently  assured  of  that,  but  for 
some  time  he  could  not  make  out  from  which 
direction  it  came.  And  so  he  was  the  more 
st.irtled  when  quite  suddenly  there  appeared 
from  behind  a  row  of  tall  shrubs  two  young 
people,  moving  slowly  together  up  the 
untrimmed  turf  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

The  two  yonng  people  were  Mile.  Coira 
O'Hara  and  Arthur  Benham,  and  upon  tlie 
brow  of  this  latter  youth  there  was  no  sign 
of  dungeon  pallor,  upon  his  free-moving 
limbs  no  ball  and  chain.  There  was  no 
apparent  reason  why  lie  should  not  hasten 
back  to  the  eager  arms  in  the  Rue  de 
rUniversite  if  he  chose  to — unless,  indeed, 
his  undissembling  attitude  towards  Mile. 
Coira  O'Hara  might  serve  as  a  reason.  The 
young  man  followed  at  her  lieel  with  much 
the  manner  and  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  small  dog,  humbly  conscious  of  un- 
worthiness,  but  hopeful  nevertheless  of  an 
occasional  kind  word  or  pat  on  the  head. 

Tlie  world  wheeled  multicoloured  and 
kaleidoscopic  before  Ste.  Marie's  eyes,  and  in 
his  ears  there  was  a  rushing  of  great  winds, 
but  he  set  his  teeth  and  clung  with  all  the 
strength  he  had  to  the  tree  which  sheltered 
him.  His  first  feeling,  after  that  initial 
giddiness,  was  anger,  sheer  anger,  a  bewil- 
dered and  astonished  fury.  He  had  thought 
to  find  this  poor  youth  in  captivity,  pining 
through  prison  bars  for  the  home  and  the 
loved  ones  and  the  familiar  life  from  which 
he  had  been  ruthlessly  torn.  Yet  here  he 
was  strolling  in  a  suburban  garden  with  a 
lady — free,  free  as  air  (or  so  he  seemed). 
Ste.  Marie  thousrht  of  the  mm  and  sorrowful 


old  man  in  Paris  who  ^vas  sinking  untimely 
into  his  grave  because  his  grandson  did  not 
return  to  him :  he  thought  of  that  timid 
soul— more  shadow  than  woman — the  boy's 
mother  :  he  thought  of  Helen  Benham's 
tragic  eyes,  and  he  could  have  beaten  young 
Arthur  half  to  death,  in  that  moment,  in 
the  righteous  rage  that  stormed  without  him. 

But  he  turned  his  eyes  from  this  wretched 
youtli  to  the  girl  wdio  walked  beside,  a  little 
in  advance,  and  the  rage  died  in  him  swiftly. 

After  all,  was  she  not  one  to  make  any  boy 
—  or  any  man — forget  duty,  home,  friends, 
every  tiling  ! 

Rather  oddly  his  mind  flashed  back  to 
the  morning,  and  to  the  words  of  the  little 
photographer,  Bernstein.  Perhaps  the  Jew 
had  put  it  as  well  as  any  man  could — 

"  She  was  a  goddess,  that  lady  a  queen 
of  goddesses  .  .  .  the  young  Juno  before 
marriage.  ..." 

Ste.  Marie  nodded  his  head.  Yes,  she  was 
just  that.  The  little  Jew  had  spoken  well. 
It  could  not  be  more  fairly  put,  though 
without  doubt  it  could  have  been  expressed 
at  much  greater  length  and  with  a  great  deal 
more  eloquence.  The  photographer's  other 
words  came  also  to  his  mind,  the  more  detailed 
description  ;  and  again  he  nodded  his  head, 
for  this  too  was  true. 

"  She  was  all  colour — brown  skin,  with  a 
dull  red  stain  under  the  cheeks,  and  a  great 
mass  of  hair  that  ^vas  not  black,  but  very 
nearly  black — except  in  the  sun,  and  then 
there  were  red  lights  in  it." 

It  occurred  to  Ste.  Marie,  whimsically,  that 
the  two  young  people  might  have  stepped 
out  of  the  door  of  Bernstein's  studio  straight 
into  this  garden,  judging  from  their  bearing, 
each  to  tlie  other. 

"  xih,  a  thing  to  touch  the  heart  !  Such 
devotion  as  that !  Alas,  that  the  lady  should 
seem  so  cold  to  it  !  .  .  .  Still,  a  goddess, 
What  would  you  ?  A  queen  among  god- 
desses. ...  One  would  not  have  them  laugh 
and  make  little  jokes.  .  .  .  Make  eyes  at 
lovesick  boys.     No,  indeed  !  " 

Certainly  Mile.  Coira  O'Hara  was  not 
making  eyes  at  the  lovesick  boy  who  fol- 
lowed at  her  heel  this  afternoon.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  she 
w'as  cold  to  him,  but  ii.  was  very  plain  to  see 
that  she  w^as  bored  and  weary,  and  tliat  she 
wished  she  might  be  almost  anywhere  else 
than  where  she  was.  She  turned  her  beautiful 
face  a  little  towards  the  wall  w- here  Ste.  Marie 
lay  perdu,  and  he  could  see  that  her  eyes  had 
the  same  dark  fire,  the  same  tragic  look  of 
appeal,  that  he  had  seen  in,  them  before  — 
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once  in  the  Champs  Elysees  and  again  in  his 
dreams. 

i^bruptly  he  became  aware  that  while  he 
gazed,  hke  a  man  in  a  trance,  the  two  young 
people  walked  on  their  way,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  passing  beyond  reacli  of  eye  or  ear. 
He  made  a  sudden  involuntary  movement  as 
if  he  would  call  them  back,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  his  faithful  hiding-place,  strained 
beyond  endurance,  betrayed  him  with  a  loud 
rustle  of  shaken  branches.  Ste.  Marie  shrank 
back,  his  heart  in  his  throat.  It  was  too  late 
to  retreat  now  down  the  tree.  The  damage 
was  already  done.  He  saw  the  two  young 
people  halt  and  turn  to  look,  and  after  a 
moment  he  saw  the  boy  slowly  come  forward, 
staring.     He  heard  him  say  — 

"  What's  up  in  that  tree  ?  There's  some- 
thing in  the  tree."  And  he  heard  the  girl 
answer  :  "  It's  only  birds  fighting.  Don't 
bother  !  "  But  young  Arthur  Benham  came 
on,  staring  up  curiously  until  he  was  almost 
under  the  high  wall. 

Then  Ste.  Marie's  strange  madness,  or  the 
hand  of  Fate,  or  whatever  power  it  was  wdiicli 
governed  him  on  that  day,  thrust  him  on  to 
the  ultimate  pitch  of  recklessness.  He  bent 
forw^ard  from  his  insecure  perch  o^^er  the  wdll 
until  his  head  and  shoulders  were  in  plain 
sight,  and  he  called  down  to  tlie  lad  below  in 
a  loud  whisper — 

"  Benham  !     Benham  !  " 

The  boy  gave  a  sharp  cry  of  alarm  and 
began  to  back  away.  And  after  a  moment 
Ste.  Marie  lieard  the  cry  echoed  from  Coira 
O'Hara.     He  heard  her  say — 

"  Be  careful  !  Be  careful,  Arthur  !  Come 
away  !     Oh,  come  away  quickly  !  " 

Ste.  Marie  raised  his  own  voice  to  a  sort 
of  cry.     He  said — 

"  AVait  !  I  tell  you  to  wait,  Benham  !  I 
must  have  a  word  with  you  !  I  come  from 
your  family — from  Helen  !  "  To  his  amaze- 
ment the  lad  turned  about,  and  began  to  run 
towards  where  the  girl  stood  waiting  ,  and 
so,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Ste.  Marie 
threw  himself  across  the  top  of  the  wall,  hung 
for  an  instant  by  his  hands,  and  dropped  upon 


the  soft  turf.     Scarcely  waiting  to   recover 
his  balance,  he  stumbled  forward,  shouting — 

"  Wait !  I  tell  you,  wait !  Are  you  mad  ? 
Wait,  I  say  !     Listen  to  me  !  " 

Vaguely,  in  the  midst  of  his  great  excite- 
ment, he  had  lieard  a  whistle  sound  as  he 
dropped  inside  the  wall.  He  did  not  know 
then  from  whence  the  shrill  call  had  come, 
but  afterwards  he  knew  that  Coira  had  blown 
it.  And  now,  as  he  ran  forward  towards  the 
two  who  stood  at  a  distance  staring  at  liim, 
he  heard  other  steps  and  he  slackened  his 
pace  to  look. 

A  man  came  running  down  amongst  the 
black-boled  trees,  a  strange,  squat,  gnome- 
like man,  whose  gait  Avas  as  uncouth  as  his 
dwarfish  figure.  He  held  something  in  his 
two  hands  as  he  ran,  and  when  he  came  near 
he  threw  this  thing  with  a  swift  movement 
up  before  him,  but  he  did  not  pause  in  his 
odd,  scrambling  run. 

Ste.  Marie  felt  a  violent  blow  upon  his  left 
leg  between  hip  and  knee.  He  thought  that 
somebody  had  crept  up  behind  him  and 
struck  him,  but,  as  he  whirled  about,  he  saw 
that  there  was  no  one  there,  and  then  he 
heard  a  noise,  and  knew  that  the  gnome- like, 
running  man  had  shot  him.  He  faced  about 
once  more  towards  the  two  young  people. 
He  was  very  angry,  and  he  wished  to  say  so, 
and  very  nuich  he  wished  to  explain  why  he 
trespassed  there,  and  why  they  had  no  right 
to  shoot  him  as  if  he  were  some  wretched 
thief.  But  he  found  that  in  some  quite 
absurd  fashion  he  was  as  if  fixed  to  the 
ground.  It  was  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
become  of  the  most  ponderous  and  incredible 
weight  hke  lead — or  like  that  other  metal, 
not  gold,  wliich  is  the  heaviest  of  all.  Only 
the  metal,  seemingly,  was  not  only  heavy,  but 
fiery  hot,  and  his  strength  was  incapable  of 
holding  it  up  any  longer.  His  eyes  fixed 
themselves  in  a  bewildered  stare  upon  the 
figure  of  Mile.  Coira  O'Hara,  he  had  time  to 
observe  that  she  had  put  up  her  two  hands 
over  her  face,  then  he  fell  down  forward,  his 
liead  struck  upon  something  very  hard,  and 
he  knew  no  more. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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HE  street  slopes  down 
from  the  Ijcli-gate 
under  tlie  church 
elms  at  the  fork  of 
the  ways  where,  at 
its  widest  span,  a 
fortnightly  market 
used  to  be  held, 
past  the  half-dozen 
square  -  fronted 
houses  of  stolid 
Guelpli  respectability  to  the  "lower-town," 
cottages  thatched  and  cottages  healed  with 
stone,  threescore  in  all,  maybe,  four  publics, 
seven  shops,  a  tannery  silent  in  disuse,  and 
a  forge  —  businesses  once,  but  moribund 
to-day,  all  asleep. 

Market  Eynsham,  to  be  confounded  at 
your  peril  with  Upton  Eynsham  and  Eynsham 
Ferrers,  has  been  upon  the  down-grade  for 
four  centuries.  Once  a  centre  of  the  wool- 
trade  with  the  Low  Countries,  it  had  its 
chance  with  the  rest ;  square-faced  Flemings 
attended  its  fair,  their  Burgundian  florin  was 
legal  tender  (a  handsome,  well-struck  piece 
it  was) ;  later,  the  busy  little  thorp  went  into 
the  manufacture  itself,  its  women  span  what 
its  yeomen  clipped  ;  the  menfolk  wove  the 
yarn  into  broadcloths  which  kept  out  all  but 
the  worst  of  weathers.  Eynsham  Naps  were 
known  as  far  afield  as  Basel.  Then  befell 
circumstances  over  which  our  burgesses  had 
no  control,  and  the  general  dislocation  of 
that  quaint,  busy  Middle  Age.  Thus,  a 
certain  magnificent  but  impolitic  prince 
named  Charles  the  Bold  got  himself  knocked 
o'  the  head  in  a  frozen  ditch  outside  Nancy, 
and  his  dominions  being  parted,  his  ducats 
ceased  to  circulate  in  East  Loamshire. 
Moreover,  the  extreme  extortion  of  the  Turk 
strangled  the  Aleppo  trade-route,  and  drove 
men  to  fetch  their  silks  and  cinnamons 
around  the  Cape. 

Lisbon  (where  men  do  not  need  Eynsham 
Naps)  grew  up,  and  the  Ehine  towns  decayed, 
and  Eynsham  with  them.      The   hearts  of 
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stapler  and  weaver  weakened,  their  trade 
went  elsewhere,  the  wheels  were  stopped,  and 
went  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  AVardour 
Street  and  to  Boston,  Mass.  ;  the  looms 
were  broken  up  for  kindling,  the  weaving- 
sheds  and  cloth-hall  fell  or  were  pulled  down. 
''Finis'''  was  writ  to  the  tale  of  its  greatness, 
but  albeit  this  least  satisfactory  of  colophons 
was  inscribed  centuries  since,  the  place,  long 
a-dying,  is  not  wiiolly  dead  yet. 

It  presents  all  the  signs  of  an  advanced 
senility  :  the  small-paned  fronts  of  its  dark 
httle  shops  are  seldoni  painted  ;  never,  one 
had  almost  said,  but  that  the  white  of  one  of 
them  is  speckless:  "Tuke"  is  the  iiame  upon 
the  board  above  the  glass ;  more  of  advertise- 
ment is  none,  nor  is  needed,  the  well-kept 
window  displaying  samples  of  choice  con- 
fectionary laid  upon  cloths  clean  from  thr 
press.  Older  folk  than  the  children  flattening 
rosy  noses  against  the  lower  pane  would  be 
tempted  to  taste  those  wares. 

Such  is  Market  Eynsham,  such  was  ii 
upon  a  certain  day  in  November,  a  day  which 
began  with  tempered  sunshine,  clear  enough 
and  mild  for  the  season,  wdiich  silvered  and 
chilled  about  noon  before  the  up-creep  of  a 
slow-moving,  easterly  wind,  a  wind  too  gentle 
and  slow  to  harmonise  the  evidence  of  the 
four  church-vanes  boxing  the  compass  upon 
their  angle-finials,  but  cold  enough  to  bid 
middle-aged  householders  close  the  glass,  and 
most  of  the  shopkeepers  to  shut  the  lower 
halves  of  their  doors. 

Have  I  said  that  one  goes  up  three  steps 
to  the  cookshop  ?  Brick  steps,  well-ochred 
weekly,  are  they,  and  upon  the  topmost  was 
standing  that  afternoon  a  little  person  of 
uncertain  age,  old  in  the  eyes  of  the  children 
there  below  her,  middle-aged  to  the  judgment 
of  middle  age,  girlish  in  her  own.  An  only 
child,  she  had  lost  her  parents  in  infancy, 
had  been  adopted  by  the  aunt  with  whom 
she  had  lived  ever  since  ;  she  had  never 
quarrelled,  had  never  been  sought  in 
marriage,  her  life  had  expanded  to  its  fortieth 
autumn  untouched  by  romance,  unshaken  by 
adventure  or  loss  ;  a  Dutch  landscape  under 
sunshine,   nothing    had    ever   happened   to 
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landmark  its  placid  levels  of  cheerful  useful- 
ness. She  did  not  go  about  expecting  things 
to  happen,  she  helped  others,  and  did  not 
think  about  herself ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
ordained  that  no  happier  woman  should 
exist  in  the  three  kingdoms  ruled  over  by 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  the  Seventh. 
She  stood  at  her  shop-door  that  early  after- 
noon enjoying  the  last  of  the  snnshine,  for 
the  day  was  dimming.  She  sniffed  delicately, 
for  there  was  a  something  in  the  air;  also  the 
lady  listened,  her  little,  pink  ear  was  cocked 
to  windward,  catching  from  behind  the 
church,  and  from  beyond  the  tall  church 
elms,  and  the  stone  park  wall  between  the 
churchyard  and  the  chase,  a  recurrent  pop, 
pop,  which  would  slow  down  for  a  few 
minutes— all  but  die  out,  in  fact — and  anon 
from  single  and  distant  detonations  swell  up 
and  gather  pace  and  volume,  a  storm  of 
distant  gunnery. 

From  her  post  she  could  see  over  the  tops 
of  the  yard-gates  of  the  disused  tannery 
across  the  street,  and  in  the  half -disc  between 
their  cres  ting-spikes  and  the  curve  of 
the  arch  Tom  Byles  the  Unsatisfactory 
stealthily  approaching  Civilisation  and 
Eespectability  from  the  rear.  Thomas  is 
normally  a  lean  fellow,  as  is  but  meet  con- 
sidering his  indisposition  to  honest  labour, 
but  Miss  Eacliel  perceived  that  the  figure 
in  the  tanner's  yard  was  of  robust,  not  to  say 
aldermanic  proportions,  the  hare-pockets  of 
his  worn  and  discoloured  pea-jacket  bulged 
at  the  hips,  and  there  were  abdominal 
developments  needing  support  from  both 
Tom's  dishonest  hands.  From  the  frayed 
lower  hem  of  the  garment  protruded  some- 
thing dark,  slender  and  pliant,  something 
brown,  barred  with  black— the  tail  of  a  cock- 
pheasant.  Into  one  of  the  empty  stables 
slunk  the  predacious  Thomas  ;  Miss  Eachel 
saw  him  disappear,  saw  him  anon  emerge  a 
slendered  figure,  and  shook  her  gentle  head 
sadly,  for  the  lady  wished  to  believe  well  of 
all  her  neighbours. 

Pop-pop-op'Op-op'Op'pop'Op-op'Opopop ! 

"  Rachel,   dear,   has   the ?     What   is 

it  .P„  With  an  aged  voice  preceding  a  slow 
step,  an  older  woman  approached  the  door- 
way from  within  ;  the  children  below  glanced 
up  in  some  awe  of  the  lady.  No  one  was 
afraid  of  Mis^^  Rachel,  but  there  was  some- 
thing about  her  aunt,  Miss  Priscilla,  that 
inspired  a  ceremonious  respect.  To  begin 
with,  the  lady  was  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  and 
of  a  venerable  appearance  ;  within  the  circle 
of  her  net-cap  her  cheeks,  still  touched  with 
faded  pink,  were  sliaded  l)y  pendent  loops, 


smooth  and  wliite  witli  the  peculiar  white- 
ness and  lustre  of  well-kept  aged  liair.  Over 
her  drab  stuff  dress  she  was  wearing  a  white 
muslin  pinafore  with  slip-on  muslin  sleeves 
and  knitted  mittens ;  her  cap-strings  met 
beneath  her  chin  in  the  neatest  of  bows  ; 
above  them  the  lips  reposed  in  a  quiet 
line. 

"  They  seem  to  be  driving  the  poor 
creatures  against  the  wind  ;  the  guns  come 
from  Cranmer's  Piece,"  said  Miss  Rachel. 
"  And  oh  !    that  naughty,  naughty  Tliomas 

Byles  !    I've  just  seen "  and  the  younger 

lady  related  what  she  had  seen.  Miss  Priscilla 
Tuke  listened  tolerantly  ;  such  things  should 
not  be,  but  will  be  whilst  game  is  over- 
preserved  and  beaters  are  needed  at  monthly 
intervals  only.  The  genealogy  of  Thomas 
Byles  is  obscure,  his  lieraldic  cognisance  (if 
any)  a  cross  potence,  and  his  family  stirp  the 
gallows-tree ;  his  forefathers  wastrels  and 
masterless  men,  poachers  all  since  the  framing 
of  the  first  forest  law.    Miss  Priscilla  sighed. 

"  Alfred  started  with  the  muffins  in  good 
time  ?  xAnd  thee  remembered  those  Sally 
Lunns  ?  " 

Miss  Rachel  reassured  her  aunt — The"  boy  " 
(a  grown  man  long  since)  must  have  reached 
Spottiswoode  Place  half  an  hour  since. 

"  Thee  thinks  so  ?  One  hopes  so.  I  should 
grieve  to  disappoint  the  Earl,  especially  at  a 
time  when  he  has  great  company,  as  I  think 
I  did  hear  was  to  be  the  case  to-day." 

"  Dear  me,  how  cool  it  has  come  over  !  " 
remarked  the  younger  lady,  indulging  in  a 
little  shudder.  "  Tliee'd  best  keep  within, 
aunt,  with  thy  throat.  The  wind  must  have 
changed,  or  we  should  hear  the  shooters 
better.  What  can  that  be  ? " — a  clear  but 
distant  whistle  sounded.  "Is  it  possible? 
We  rarely  hear  the  trains  so  well  in  the 
daytime.  How  dusk  it  grows  !  What  can 
this  be  ?  " 

"  This  "  was  the  first  of  a  fog,  the  like  has 
seldom  been  known  in  Market  Eynsham. 
For  the  begetting  of  such  a  visitation  certain 
conditions  are  necessary ;  to  w4t,  a  hundred 
thousand  chimneys,  more  or  less,  situated  in 
a  wide  river  valley  opening  east  and  west, 
hard  by  saltings  and  flats  where  the  mist 
can  hang  globing  each  tiny  aqueous  spheri- 
cule  with  its  proper  envelope  of  soot, 
gathering  and  thickening  because  the  low 
glass  forbids  the  filthiness  to  arise  and  dissi- 
pate, until  a  weak,  cold,  continuous  indraught 
from  the  German  Ocean  pushes  the  whole 
nastiness  torpidly  before,  it  across  half-a- 
dozen  choking  counties  until  distant  hamlets 
amono-  the  Chilterns  and  the  wooded  hollows 


''Oh,  please  will  you  come  in?''' 


of  East  Loaiiisliire  are  polluted  by  a  *'  London 
particular." 

Market  Ejnsliani  rubbed  smarting  eyes, 
and  woke  up  l)at-like  in  the  gathering  dusk, 
and  pnt  out  heads  to  see  ;  the  landlady  of 
the  "Jolly  AYeavers,"  her  hands  upon  her 
ample  hips,  exchanged  reminiscences  of  worse 
weathers  with  mine  host  of  the  "  Spottis- 
woode  Arms,"  at  whose  appearance  the  ladies 
Tuke  withdrew  within  doors.  They  bore  ill- 
will  to  no  living  soul,  but  if  there  were  one 


neighbour  whom  these  gentle  spirits  found 
antipathetic,  it  was  this  mottle-faced  dis- 
penser of  strong  waters. 

Darkness  swiftly  fell  in  successive  folds 
like  the  letting  down  of  a  stage  curtain,  reef 
after  reef.  The  guns  had  stopped,  but 
another  sound  came  borne  upon  the  invading 
flow  of  fog,  a  faint  coughing,  rapid  and 
continuous.  It  was  a  sound  new  to  the  ear 
of  Miss  Rachel  listening  over  tlie  latched 
half -door   of   her   shop  ;   versed   in   all  the 
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noises  of  that  countryside,  she  could  give  no 
name  to  this.  Mechanical  it  was,  but  not 
the  luini  uf  the  threshing-machine,  nor  the 
whirr  and  clank  of  the  road-engine  hauling 
the  steam-cultivator  from  work  completed  to 
work  awaiting,  nor  was  it  the  distant  and 
seldom  audible  shocks  of  shunting  at  the 
siding,  miles  and  miles  away  beyond  the  hill 
behind  Eynsham  Ferrers.  "What  can  it 
be  ?  "  mused  the  little  lady,  consulting  with 
lierself  in  vain.  "Ten  minutes  since  I 
seemed  to  hear  it  from  Spottiswoode  Lodges, 
and  now  it  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the 
'  Horseshoes.' " 

The  sounds  pulsed  off  into  space,  and  a 
country  silence  settled  upon  the  street,  broken 
occasionally  by  the  cackle  of  neighbours 
tasting  the  fog  and  finding  it  smoky  upon 
the  palate. 

Later,  say  twenty  minutes  later,  Miss 
Rachel  at  the  back  heard*  the  far-away  yelp 
of  the  up-express,  its  starting  signal  upon 
leaving  the  junction.  Presently  she  was 
aware  of  the  same  singular  pulsations  coming 
from  somewhere  amid  the  tangle  of  dark, 
stony  lanes  which  link  up  the  "  Town  "  and 
Upton  Eynsham  ;  louder  and  nearer  sounded 
the  "  Whuff,  whuff,  feiT-ummph ;  whuff^ 
w  hu  ff ,  ferr'tim  mph . ' ' 

"  Dear  me  !  it  is  a  menagerie  sort  of  sound, 
as  one  might  say,  and  might  almost  be  a 
runaway  elephant  !  "  remarked  Miss  Rachel, 
bethinking  herself  of  her  favourite  book  of 
missionary  adventure.  "A  wounded  rogue 
elephant — how  horribly  delightful !  A  huge 
tusker  broken  loose  from  some  caravan  or 
show  and  gone  must !  Auntie,  can  thee  hear 
what  is  coming  ?  It  will  be  near  the  market- 
place by  this.  I  am  just  going  through  to 
peep  out  in  front." 

"Thee'd  best  clear  the  window,  Rachel, 
and  close  ;  we  shall  in  all  probability  do  no 
more  business  to-night." 

Thus  at  times  are  the  wisest  and  whitest 
of  heads  mistaken.     But  to  my  tale  ! 

"Yes,  auntie,"  chirruped  Miss  Rachel. 
Closing  the  bakehouse  door,  shutting  out  the 
fog  at  the  back,  and  pattering  lightly  over 
the  passage  tiles,  she  trotted  through  the 
little  house  from  back  to  front,  peeping  in  as 
she  passed  at  the  old  lady  at  her  tatting  in 
the  tiny  parlour,  smallest  and  quaintest  of 
iiving-rooms,  capable  of  holding  four,  or,  let 
us  say,  five  at  a  pinch — no,  I  will  not  put  it 
at  six  ;  I  never  exaggerate. 

A  single  candle  in  its  stick  of  burnished 
Sheffield  plate  lit  the  room.  The  bright 
copper  kettle  sang  upon  a  still  brighter  brass 
trivet,  a  little  square  of  wdiite  linen  covered 


the  table  :  all  was  a-making  ready  for  the 
ladies'  evening  meal. 

"  Are  thee  coming,  Rachel  ?  Thee  are 
letting  the  fog  in  somewhat,  and  thee've 
nothing  over  thy  shoulders." 

The  younger  lady  laughed  lightly : 
"  Coming,  dear,  coming  !  It  is  curiously 
thick — yes,  and  cold  too.  Does  it  boil  yet, 
dost  thee  think  ?  Don't  try  to  lift  it  thy- 
self, now — coming  !  " 

"  Whupp  ! — ivhupp  I  ! — ferr-ummph  !  !  !  " 
Through  the  double-banked  Egyptian  dark- 
ness of  night  and  fog,  two  enormous  radiances 
were  slowly  descending  the  street  from  the 
market-place,  round  and  ominous  as  the  up- 
sliding  lights  of  an  express,  or  as  the  '  fiery 
eyes  of  Pau-Guk,  glaring  on  us  from  the 
darkness,'  too  bright  for  oil,  they  had  the 
aching  brilliance  of  arcs,  of  which  Miss 
Rachel  had  some  recollections  ;  she  knew 
nothing  of  acetylene.  With  them  as  part 
and  parcel,  but  behind  them,  a  massive,  low- 
sitting  bulk  let  itself  with  softly  jarring 
slitherings  and  half -stops,  from  one  descent 
of  greasy  cobble  to  the  next ;  it  passed  slowly, 
the  heart  within  it  thumping  ;  it  uttered 
warning  snorts — a  machine  of  some  novel 
and  appalling  character.  Beyond  the 
furnace-glare  of  the  lensed  headlights  she 
saw  nothing  ;  they  passed,  the  fog  took  the 
rest.  She  heard  the  thing  brought  to  a  stop 
a  few  doors  below,  for  strong  shudderings 
thrilled  from  the  same  place  and  grew  no 
fainter.  This,  then,  must  be  one  of  those 
new  motors,  the  first  to  visit  Market 
Eynsham. 

"  No,  I  hain't No,  I  can't "     It 

was  the  voice  of  him,  the  Objectionable,  the 
mulberry-visaged,  mine  host  of  the  "  Spottis- 
woode Arms,"  huskily  querulous,  as  are  the 
voices  of  the  over-nourished.  The  man  was 
declining  some  inaudible  suggestion. 

"No,  gem 'men,  can't  say  as  I  do.  Fac' 
is,  my  premises  is  old  an'  dry,  and  mainly 
timmer-built ;  but  such  as  they  be,  they  suits 
my  business,  an'  I  don't  w^ant   'em   ])urnt 

down,  thanky Lost  yer  train  ?     Well, 

there's  'nother  in  hour  an'narf.  Let  the 
thing  stand  in  the  street.  If  yer  wan  tin' 
any  think  in  the  way  o'  refreshment— most 

happy "     The  voice  faded  off  into  the 

inner  recesses  of  the  tavern. 

Miss  Rachel  from  the  pitched  sidewalk 
arose  on  tiptoe  to  disengage  the  shutter-hasp, 
a  duty  pertaining  to  Alfred,  the  "  boy,"  still 
absent  upon  special  service.  Her  little  per- 
son was  not  tall  enough  ;  she  tripped  in  for 
her  aunt's  walking-stick,  and  was  out  again  in 
a  trice,  but  paused  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  for 
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{Ill  ciccessioii  of  darkness,  ti  pall  of  fo^i:  such 
as  she  had  never  seen,  had  fallen  and  hung 
across  the  doorway,  making  cumbrous  ad- 
vances, as  if  hesitating  to  enter.  The  shutter 
must  wait ;  the  little  lady  closed  the  lower 
half -door  and  had  raised  her  hand  to  close 
the  npper,  when  voices  close  at  hand,  just 
below  lier,  clear  and  low,  but  singularly 
audible  in  the  thick  opacity,  arrested  her. 

'*  Most  uninviting  ;  pipe-ash  and  rings  of 
spirit  all  over  the  table— and  tlie  smoke  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  bar  stale  smoke,  even  at  sea. 
Where  are  you  ?  Let  me  give  you  an  arm  ; 
we  must  keep  touch." 

"  Coming,  my  boy.  ^  Kin  creeps  where  it 
canna  go,'  you  know  !  There's  Deeside  for 
you  !" 

"  This  is  worse  than  a  Channel  fog.  We 
shall  be  into  something  if  we  don't  mind. 
Let  me  precede  you  for  once ;  you'll  be  coming 
a  ci'opper  over  some  step  or  scraper.  It 
must  be  about  here.  Tuhe^  did  the  waitress 
say?" 

"  Our  name  is  Tuke.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  thee  ? "  Miss  Rachel  had  thrown 
open  the  half -door  whilst  speaking,  divining 
that  these  were  the  strangers  who  had  failed 
of  entertainment  elsewhere. 

Two  soft  lauglis  sounded  from  the  street 
below  her,  expressing  the  gentle,  well-bred 
amusement  and  satisfaction  of  the  unseen. 

"  We  are  obliged  to  you.     May  we ?  " 

the  speaker  stumbled. 

*'  Please  mind  the  steps— three  up,"  the 
lady  spoke  timely,  and  retreated  into  the 
shelter  of  the  shop  before  the  oncoming  of 
two  male  figui'es  more  wonderfully  arrayed 
than  any  in  her  limited  experience.  Remem- 
ber, I  pray  you,  reader,  your  own  first  im- 
pression of  the  cap,  goggles,  and  furs,  since 
grown  familiar. 

"  We  were  told "  began  the  one  who 

had  entered  first,  slightly  lifting  peaked  head- 
gear from  a  bald  forehead,  "  we  understood 
that  we  might  possibly  get  shelter  here  for  an 
hour,  and  light  refreshment — tea,  perhaps." 
The  speaker's  self-possessed  eye  took  in  every- 
thing, noticed  the  slight  hesitancy  which 
preluded  reply,  and  waited  unhopeful ly. 

Market  Eynsham  has  altered  very  little 
during  the  last  hundred  years  ;  the  stocks 
and  whipping-post  have  decayed,  but  the 
habits  of  our  fathers  are  still  our  habits  ; 
beer  is  our  single  luxury,  its  abuse  our 
habitual  vice.  What  alternative  have  we  ? 
Coffee-stall  or  restaurant  is  none,  we  have 
yet  to  learn  tlie  A  B  C  of  temperance 
victualling.  Lying  clear  of  the  main  road, 
and  having  nothing  to  attract  the  tourist,  we 


have  never  felt  the  need  of  a  place  of  clean 
an  d  BO ber  en  tertai  n  m  en  t . 

Something  of  this  was  present  to  the  mind 
of  Miss  Rachel.  These  poor  people  (as  she 
classed  her  visitors)  had  nowhere  to  go ; 
hospitable  instincts  leapt  within  her  bosom 
—admirably  prompt,  considering  how  seldom 
the  little  lady  was  called  upon  for  swift 
decisions. 

"  Oh,  please  will  you  come  in  ?  This  is  no 
niglit  at  all  to  be  abroad  !  "  she  responded 
with  an  accent  of  fluttered  good- will,  and 
whilst  speaking  made  room  by  retiring  into 
the  gangway  at  the  end  of  tlie  counter.  "  I 
am  afraid  we  cannot  offer  you  a  room — that 
is  to  say,  a  room  by  yourselves — this  house 
is,  oh,  so  small,  you  don't  know  !  But  if  you 
don't  mind  squeezing  into  our  little  parlour 
and  vsharing  our  tea — it  is  just  making — you 
will  be  most  welcome." 

The  stranger's  eyebrows  rose  Avith  pleased 
surprise.  "  If  you  are  quite  sure  that  we 
shall  not  be  in  your  way,  we  will  very  gladly 
accept ;  but  it  is  too  kind  of  you,  too  kind." 

As  the  man  spoke,  the  lady  was  aware  of 
a  certain  undefinable  quality  in  her  visitors. 
They  had  entered  the  shop,  despite  the 
stumble  upon  the  lowest  step,  with  a  serious 
and  graceful  precision,  allowing  herself  and 
one  another  ample  room  and  time  for  move- 
ment. The  instinctive,  half -checked  impulse 
to  uncover  was  strange  to  her  experience. 
Neither  the  rector  upon  his  rare  calls,  nor 
any  one  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  if 
business  brought  them  beyond  the  lower 
step,  ever  had  lifted  a  hat ;  the  "  squire " 
manner  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  abrupt  and 
loud  in  its  intercourse  with  what  the  landed 
class  calls  "queer  fish"— i.e.,  social  inferiors 
to  whom  one  cannot  offer  a  gratuity.  This 
form  of  shyness  is  no  more  agreeable  than 
any  other. 

"  Wilt  thou  please  to  go  through  ? — 
x\uiitie,  here  are  two  gentlemen  who  will  join 
us. — My  aunt,  sir.  Miss  Priscilla  Tuke." 

The  gentlemen,  caps  in  hand,  paused  at 
the  low  doorway,  in  momentary  surprise  at 
the  smallness  of  a  living-room  which  seemed 
hardly  more  roomy  than  an  ordinary  first- 
class  compartment. 

"  Tins  is  most  kind  ;  but  we  have  not 
the  slightest  riglit  to  trespass  upon  your 
hospitality  in  this  unceremonious  fashion. 
We  have  evidently  been  misdirected,"  began 
the  leader,  addressing  the  venerable  figure 
whicli  arose  from  its  seat  at  his  approach. 
Miss  Priscilla's  beautiful  smile  reassured  him. 
"  But  we  shall  inconvenience  you  sadly." 

'*  Not  ill  the  least,  I  do  assure  thee.     Will 
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fcliee  please  come  in  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  thee 
— to  see  you  both.  It  is  not  weather  to  be 
abroad  in  without  shelter.  Will  you  be 
seated  ?  " 

The  men's  eyes  glistened,  they  looked  one 
upon  another.  Here  was  comfort,  clean  and 
warm,  such  as  neither  had  entered  before  in 
the  course  of  his  life  ;  petite,  quaint,  its  walls 
hung  with  eighteenth  century  bric-a-brac 
which  drew  the  eye,  its  table  promising 
creature  comforts  grateful  to  the  senses  ;  this 
was  clover.  Murmuring  thanks,  they  sought 
and  obtained  permission  to  put  their  heavier 
wraps  upon  the  counter  without.  "  Let  me 
help  you,  father  ;  "  (in  a  whisper)  "tids  ivill 
do  :  what  cm  old  darUiig  !  " 

Seated  on  either  side  of  the  small  hearth, 
they  watched  Miss  Prise  ilia  measure  out 
from  the  tortoiseshell  caddy  with  a  shell- 
pattern  silver  spoon  a  portion  of  leaf  for  each 
and  ''  one  for  the  pot,"  Avhilst  Miss  Rachel 
replaced  the  cups  in  use  upon  hooks  in  a 
hanging  corner  cupboard,  substituting  four 
others  of  a  finer  ware,  which  the  elder  guest 
regarded  knowingly. 

"  We  arrived  at  a  fortunate  moment,"  he 
remarked  ;  a  bald,  grizzled  man,  bearded, 
wholesomely  thick-set,  with  a  most  winning 
smile.  Miss  Rachel,  re-laying  the  table, 
glanced  at  the  speaker,  for  the  accent  was 
new  to  her.  In  our  complex  nationality  one 
frequently  finds  the  English  of  Society  super- 
imposed upon  a  bedrock  of  Northumbrian 
or  West  Saxon  ;  or,  yet  fainter  evidences, 
that  one  of  the  speaker's  parents  was  Irish  or 
Scotch — of  the  Celtic  fringe,  let  me  say.  A 
man  may  have  drawn  his  first  breath  in 
Mayfair,  been  educated  at  Harrow,  taken  a 
*'  special "  beside  the  Cam,  and  ridden  the 
Northern  Circuit,  yet  his  speech  to  a  York 
jury  shall  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
an  experienced  listener  that  his  father  was  a 
Frenchman." 

From  whatever  source  the  elder  guest 
drew^  his  curiously  thick  intonation,  his 
graceful  bonhomie  was  English  of  the  best ; 
nothing  could  be  better  than  the  kindly 
address  with  which  he  accommodated  himself 
to  close  quarters  and  homely  arrangements. 

''Are  thee  ready,  auntie?  —  it  boils." 
Miss  Rachel  Irad  designs  upon  the  kettle, 
but  was  forestalled  by  the  younger  guest, 
who  smilingly  obtained  possession  of  the 
little  square,  wool-worked  holder,  fitted  it 
to  the  shining  handle,  lifted,  and  poured. 
The  old  lady  thanked  him,  wetted  the 
bottom  of  each  cup  in  its  turn,  crossed  her 
mitten ed  hands  in  her  lap,  and  glanced 
around  her. 


''  And  now,  perhaps,  we  might  '  sit  still.'  " 
The  ladies  bent  their  heads  for  a  brief  space 
with  closed  eyes,  watched  curiously  by  the 
men,  to  whom  the  unspoken  "  grace  "  of  the 
Quakers  was  a  new  experience  in  the  way  of 
religious  exercises. 

"You  will  be  hungry;  you  have  come 
from  a  distance  "  (pouring). 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  we  are  hungry  ;  my  son 
here  is,  I  make  no  doubt,  and  I  myself  am 
y)leasantly  sharp  set.  In  a  way,  we  are  bona 
fide  travellers,  and  yet  in  actual  distance  we 
have  not  come  far.  Our  chauffeur  considered 
that  he  had  plenty  of  time,  but  the  fog,  and 
the  abundance  of  Eyn shams  !  "  the  speaker 
laugh  ed- 

*'  Three,"  remarked  the  elder  lady. 

"  No  more  ?  I  should  have  thouglit  there 
must  have  been  half-a-dozen,"  his  eye 
twinkled.  "  How  many  times  did  we  ask 
our  way  ?  "  he  appealed  to  his  son. 

''"  Something  under  a  dozen  ;  but  the  man 
was  out  of  his  course  from  the  first.  No 
wind,  no  lights  but  our  own  ;  it  was  a  case 
for  the  compass  and  a  dead  reckoning." 

'*  So.  We  must  pat  the  fellow  upon  the 
back  before  releasing  him.  He  will  be 
reproaching  himself  needlessly.  licave  that 
to  me."  Then,  louder  :  "  These  are  delicious 
little  things !  May  I  ask  what  you  call 
them  ?  Rusks  ?  But  they  seem  more 
tender  and  flaky,  and  less  trying  to  the 
teeth,  than  any  rusks  of  my  acquaintance." 

"  My  great-aunt's  recipe,  who  had  it  from 
her  grandmother  ;  so  thou  sees  it  has  been 
in  the  family  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
We  are  known  for  our  rusks  ;  the  grandees 
up  at  Spottiswoode  Place  liave  them  twice  a 
week  Avhen  they  are  at  home." 

"  I  thought  so,"  murjnured  the  younger 
guest,  with  a  (piick  glance  at  his  father.  "  I 
should  dearly  like  to  scoff  one  for  mother," 
he  remarked,  thinking  aloud,  and  came  as 
near  to  achieving  a  blush  as  healthy  sun- 
and- wind-burn  will  permit.     "  Our  lady-folk 

are  connoisseurs  in  the  matter  of •"  he 

began,  but  Miss  Rachel  had  already  risen, 
smiling,  and  in  a  moment  was  in  the  door- 
way with  a  well-filled  paper  bag,  which  she 
tossed  lightly  between  lier  hands  to  twist  the 
ears  to  the  requisite  security.  "  I  will  put  it 
with  your  wraps,"  she  said. 

"  Kinder  than  kind  !  "  murmured  the  elder 
guest,  touched  by  the  promptitude  of  the 
gentle  attention,  and  accepting  it  with  equal 
courtesy ;  there  was  something  about  the 
pair  which  breathed  of  a  savolr  faire  not 
easily  abashed  by  any  incident  of  life,  high 
or  low. 


"Not  in  Chaffers,  I  think,  yet  I  recollect  this — Derby,  of  course.' 
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"  Tliee  are  verv  welcome,"  remarked  tlie 
lad  J,  and  the  visitors  judged  her  sweet 
gravity  and  kindly  self-possession  the  per- 
fection of  manner. 

Excellent  trenchermen  and  unaffectedly 
interested,  tliQ  men  applied  themselves  to  the 
matter  in  hand  with  energy  and  despatch, 
watched  by  their  hostesses — Miss  Priscilla 
serenely  content,  Miss  Rachel  with  sohcitude 
deft  and  unobtrusive,  the  momentary  want 
foreseen  and  made  good  without  apparent 
haste.  "  Service^  this ! "  was  tlie  mental 
comment  of  the  connoisseur.  "  Why  do  we 
employ  large-handed,  thirteen-stone  men  for 
what  is  so  plainly  woman's  metier  ?  " 

The  son  caught  his  father's  eye  and 
stirred  in  his  seat,  quoting  some  Odyssean 
tag  as  to  men  "  who  had  satisfied  the  desire 
for  eating  and  drinking "  ;  both,  smiling 
urbanely  upon  the  ladies,  made  consenting 
movements  as  if  to  rise.  These  exclaimed 
against  it  gently,  pleading  that  if,  as  they 
supposed,  their  guests  were  driving,  such 
haste  was  needless.  "  You  cannot  lose  your 
way  from  here ;  the  waiting-room  at  the 
junction  is  comfortless." 

"  But,  indeed,  we  have  no  further  excuse 
for  imposing  ourselves  upon " 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  not  in  the  least  in  our 
way,"  laughed  Miss  Rachel  (the  younger 
guest  had  murmured  the  suggestion).  The 
men,  who  at  heart  were  glad  to  enjoy  their 
quarters  as  long  as  they  might,  re-settled 
themselves  with  profuse  thanks,  the  younger 
chatting  easily  with  Miss  Rachel,  the  elder 
scrutinising  his  teacup  with  the  touch  and 
eye  of  a  collector. 

"  Would  you  think  me  rude  if  I  peeped  at 
the  bottom  of  this  ?  It  is  a  good  period,  I 
can  see,  and  the  pattern  is  somehow  familiar 
to  me — ah  !  and  the  mark,  I^ot  in  Chaffers, 
I  think,  yet  1  recollect  this — Derby,  of 
course  ;  but — I  had  fancied  there  was  none 
of  this  about.  It  is  most  uncommon.  I 
had  supposed  it  unique,"  he  was  obviously 
referring  to  something  else, 

"  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  early  marks. 
In  my  mother's  time  the  set  w^as  perfect, 
but — we  had  a  visitation,  and  have  never 
seen  the  teapot  since." 

"  Broken  ?  " 

"It  was  seized,  with  other  things,  for  a 
church  rate." 

The  younger  man's  eyes  opened  widely  ; 
he  grew  grave.  "  What  a  —  vandalism  ! 
Could  you  not  have  bought  it  in  at  the 
sale  ?  " 

"We  could  not  have  done  so  con- 
scientiously, thou  sees." 


"  A  case  of  principle  ?  Yes,  I  think  I 
understand.  An  early  instance  of  passive 
resistance,"  said  tlie  father  aside  to  his  son, 
whose  look  of  puzzled  inquiry  amused  Miss 
Rachel.  "  And  you  never  attempted  to  trace 
the  pot  ? "  with  a  meaning  glance  to  his 
companion.  Miss  Priscilla  believed  the  china 
had  been  bought  by  a  broker  with  the  rest 
of  the  spoil  for  a  few  shillings  and  sent  up 
to  London.  "  The  lid  had  been  cracked  and 
was  riveted,  as  I  remember,  altliough  I 
have  not  seen  it  for  fifty  years,"  she  added 
with  a  little  smile,  begotten  of  old  memories. 

The  eyes  of  the  younger  man  danced  ; 
those  of  his  father  twinkled  with  a  kindly 
light.  "  You  would  like  to  see  that  teapot 
again,  I  suspect,  for  reasons  quite  apart  from 
its  valne  as  an  antique." 

"  It  was  my  mother's,"  said  the  old  lady 
simply,  and  recommenced  after  a  pause  :  "  If 
thou  art  interested  in  china,  there  is  a  pretty 
piece  upon  the  wall  behind  thee — a  Lowes- 
toft side-dish — the  one  beside  the  picture." 

The  guest  arose,  turning  as  he  got  to  his 
feet,  but  it  w^as  not  at  the  dish  in  its  copper- 
wire  suspender  that  he  gazed.  The  picture 
beside  it  was  a  mid-century  steel  engraving 
of  a  lady  in  widow's  w^eeds  and  cap,  the  face 
sternly  sad,  resigned  to  lonely  endurance, 
weighted  with  the  perplexities,  responsibili- 
ties, and  cares  of  half  the  world — the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Great  Queen. 

Silence  fell  in  the  little  room  as  the 
stranger  looked  long  and  hard  upon  that 
face. 

"  As  I  saw  her  once,"  remarked  the  elder 
hostess. 

"  How  I  should  have  loved  to  have  seen 
her  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Rachaeh  "  Did  thee 
ever  have  that  happiness  ? "  she  asked, 
turning  to  her  younger  companion. 

"  Yes  ;  I  saw  the  late  Queen — on  several 
occasions." 

"What  a  privilege  !  You,  who  live,  as  I 
suppose,  nearer  to  London "  —  her  voice 
dropped,  her  aunt  was  speaking. 

"Truly  she  was  a  great  woman,  and 
womanhood  owes  much  to  her.  She  raised 
the  status  of  her  sex  ;  shoAved  us  and  the 
world  what  was  possible  for  a  woman  to  do. 
Each  of  us,  in  our  degree,  can  attempt  to 
live  up  to  her  standard.  It  was  a  high  one, 
I  have  always  understood  ;  it  entailed  self- 
denial." 

"  So,  I,  too,  have  understood,"  murmured 
the  elder  guest,  still  poring  into  the  little 
dark -framed  engraving;  "I  doubt  if  her 
subjects  altogether  realised  what  her  life  was. 
She  was  a  w^oman  of  business — I  have  been 
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bold  of  lioiirs  of  desk-work.  And  what  she 
laid  upon  herself  (needlessly, as  some  thought) 
w^as  astonishing — a  daily  lesson  in  Hindustani 
from  her  Munshi  after  lunch,  for  instance  ; 
how  many  women  of  seventy  will  take  up  a 
new  language  ?  " 

''  It   was    doubtless    her    sense    of    duty 
towards  the  dark  subject  races  that  impelled 


*'  But  Miss  Priscilla  was  mistaken." 

her,"  remarked  the  lady.  "  No  vYonder  she 
looks  weighed  down ;  the  cares  of  three 
hundred  millions  of  us  must  be  no  light 
burden.  Her  people  might  well  pray  for 
her  ! " 

"  In  your  communion  you  have,  I  think, 
no  formal  liturgy  ?  Yet,  may  I  take  it  that 
you  do,  at  times,  remember  the  Sovereign  in 


your   devotions  ?  "       There   was   a   curious 

tremor  in  the  thick  voice. 

"We  do,  at  times,  but  not  formally  nor 

regularly ;   more  often  in   private   than    in 

public,  I  believe,"  replied  the  old  lady. 
"  He  needs  it  all,  poor  fellow  !  "  remarke«l 

the   guest   with     conviction,    his   face   still 

turned  to  the  print.  "  And  now,  madam, 
I  believe  we  should  be  going. 
This  has  been  a  charming  little 
time ;  never  shall  we  forget 
your  hospitality — never ! "  Both 
men  were  upon  their  feet,  their 
faces  shining  with  feeling  and 
lit  with  smiles. 

"  Nay,  what  is  a  dish  of  tea  ? 
Your  company  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  my  aunt ;  she  sees 
so  few  !  "  rejoined  Miss  Rachel 
a  little  breatldessly,  holding  the 
heavy  furred  overcoat  for  the 
elder.  More  last  words,  more 
graceful  commonplaces,  warn- 
ings as  to  the  steps,  the  thickness 
without,  the  Avay-marks  of  tlie 
route  to  the  junction.  Their 
extended  hands  were  oifered  to 
and  taken  by  each  lady  in  turn, 
and  then  the  guests  of  an  hour 
were  gone.  Miss  Rachael, 
hanging  over  the  half-door, 
watched  them  disappear  ;  their' 
footfalls,  cautiously  set,  pattered 
off  and  ceased.  They  had 
stopped.  Were  they  in  need 
of  guidance  ?  •  The  lady  hesi- 
tated, was  about  to  follow  when 
the  voice  of  the  younger  man, 
singularly  close  and  distinct,  as 
is  sometimes  the  way  of  voices 
in  a  fog,  reached  her — 

"  What  delightful  creatures  ! 
Did  you  ever  come  across  such 
women  in  your  life  ?  It  is  like 
— what  shall  I  say  ? — cowslip 
wine,  .or  sheets  that  have 
lain  in  lavender.  I  wouldn't 
have  believed  there  were  such 
people  left  in  the  world  ! 
Shall  we  just  tell  them  who  we 
are  ? '; 
"  Not  for  anything  !    they  would   die  of 

fright." 


Moving  in  a  mental  mist,  the  lady  re- 
turned to  her  aunt.  Light  broke  as  she  saw^ 
the  face  of  her  companion,  "And  thee 
knew  them  all  the  time  ?    Aunt  !     Oh,  what 
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(lid  J  say  ?     Can  I  have  behaved   properly  ? 
How  excessively  good  of  them  !  " 

A  week  passed,  aiul  then,  l)y  special  mes- 
senger, a  grav3  and  courteous  person  of 
mature  age,  who  took  a  signature  for  the  safe 
delivery  of  what  he  left,  a  stout,  small  box, 
admirably  packed,  w^as  laid  upon  the  counter 
of  the  little  shop.  No,  there  was  no  mes- 
sage—no reply  ;  nor  could  the  messenger  say 
from  whom  the  parcel  came.  He  bade  the 
ladies  "  Good  day  !  "  and  took  himself  off  in 


the  same  fly  in  wliich  lie  liad  come.  The  air 
of  resolute  mystery  whicli  the  bringer  main- 
tained was  heightened  by  the  weight  of  the 
parcel,  its  cordage,  its  wrappings,  and  (when 
opened)  by  the  firmness  and  softness  of  its 
elaborate  packing.  "  AYhatever  can  it  be  ? 
A  present  ? " 

"  I  think  not,  dear  ;  no  one  sends  presents 
to  women  of  eighty,  Rachel." 

But  Miss  Priscilla  was  mistaken.  Em- 
bedded in  cotton  wool  lay  the  teapot  of  her 
motlier. 


TIME    TO    GO    TO    BED. 


npIME  to  go  to  bed,  they  say. 
*      Time  to  end  another  day. 
But  I  just  want  to  hide  once  more, 
And  frighten  you  behind  the  door. 


I  don't  want  my  head  rubbed  dry. 
Something's  gone  into  my  eye. 
Don't  push  so  hard  I  you've  hurt  my  ear  \ 
I  bate  towels  I    Oh,  Nursie,  dear  I 


Only  once,  Nurse,  please  just  once; 
Really,  truly,  only  once    »    .     . 
Yes,  but  p'raps  those  times  1  might 
Have  asked  again— but  not  to-night. 

1  don't  want  to  be  undressed. 
No,  Nurse,  you  do  not  know  best. 
I'm  not  a  baby— no,  no,  no  I 
I'm  Daddy's  *'big  girl" — he  says  sOo 


Just  like  this  it  makes  a  house. 
Let  me  be  a  little  mouse. 
And  I'll  creep  out  and  frighten  you 
When  you're  asleep.    Oh,  Nursie,  dol 

But  I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed ; 
I  want  to  play  at  mouse  instead. 
That  nasty  brush  is  hurting  me. 
My  nightie's  tickling  frightfully. 


1  don't  want  to  have  my  bath. 
It's  too  full.    Let's  empty  half. 
Don't  splash  water  on  my  head. 
Baths  are  stupid— so  is  bed. 


Look,  if  my  legs  go  out  straight, 
I  can  nearly  touch  the  grate; 
And  if  I  stretch  them  to  the  chair. 
They  make  a  bridge  from  me  to  there. 


Let  me  have  the  soap  that  floats, 
And  the  sponge.    Oh,  look!  they're  boats! 
I'm  making  waves  with  both  my  hands. 
And  my  two  knees  just  make  the  sands. 


No,  I'm  not  ready.  Nurse,  to  go. 
Don't  carry  me— no,  Nursie,  nol 
I  want  to  climb  up  every  stair, 
And  you  'tend  I'm  not  really  there. 


My  toes  are  rocks.    Nurse,  I  think 
Both  my  little  boats  will  sink. 
Look !  everything  is  getting  wet. 
No,  I  don't  want  to  come  out  yet. 


But  why  must  we  go  up  so  quick? 
Don't  squeeze  me  so,  or  I  shall  kick. 
We  haven't  looked  out  at  the  night 
To  count  the  yellow  specks  of  light. 


But  I  don't  want  to  go  to  sleep; 
Please,  Nursie,  dear,  just  one  more  peep. 
'Cos  p'raps  since  we  looked  before 
We  could  count  just  one  star  more. 


D.  K. 
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Often  as  many  as  5,000  fishing-boats  go  out  at  one  time.    Photo  by  Edwards  Brothers. 


The  Salmon  Fisheries  of  British  Columbia. 

By   W.   J.   KERSLAKE    FLINTON. 


A  LTHOUGH  British  Columbia's  gold 
J\  and  silver  deposits  have  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  making  the  Province 
famous  during  the  last  few  years,  it  has  other 
sterling  industries  that  also  contribute  very 
largely  to  the  revenue.  The  salmon-fishing 
and  canning  industry  is  well  known  and  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  investments  of  in- 
terested parties  in  England  have  the  effect 
of  still  further  adding  to  its  importance. 
The  individual  consumer  of  the  king  of 
fish — offered  canned  and  ready  cooked  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  —  is  probably 
unaware  of  the  general  features  of  this 
industry,  of  the  large  capital  involved, 
or  the  extensive  work  done  locally  to 
keep  pace  with  the  ever-increasing  demand. 
Everybody  has  read  of,  if  not  eaten,  British 
Columbia  salmon,  and  few  people,  compara- 
tively, know  anything  of  the  other  fish  that 
abound  on  the  coast,  probably  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  not  as  yet  any  great  commer- 
cial value  outside  local  circles.  There  are, 
however,  many  kinds,  such  as  herring,  sole, 
flounders,  halibut,  shad,  bass,  skil,  sturgeon, 
haddock, anchovies,  skate,  crab,  clams,  oysters, 
various  kinds  of  cod,  whiting,  whitefish,  etc. 
The  dogfish,  too,  found  in  great  schools  in 
the  northern  vv^aters,  is  another  important 
item  in  the  list,  and  the  oil  it  yields  has  no 
superior  in  the  market  for  lubricating  pur- 
poses.    This  is  a  small  business  at  present, 
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and  capable  of.  very  great  development.  The 
Salmonidae  re*presented  are  :  the  salmon, 
oolachan,  trout,  char,  grayling,  common 
smelt  and  surf  smelt.  There  are  six  varieties 
of  the  salmon — viz.,  spring,  sockeye,  cohoe, 
steelhead,  dog-salmon,  and  humpback.  All 
these,  however,  do  not  inhabit  the  same 
waters.  The  eastern  shore  of  Vancouver 
Island  is  devoid  of  sockeye,  except  in  the 
Nimkish  River,  and  certain  adjacent  creeks, 
but  an  excessive  and  continued  run  is  experi- 
enced on  the  Avest  coast.  Humpbacks  are 
plentiful  on  the  Chemainus  River,  but  they 
are  never  found  in  the  Cowichan,  and  the  run 
is  also  heavy  in  Howe  Sound  and  Burrard 
Inlet.  The  spring  or  tyhee  (Chinook 
for  "  chief  ")  is  only  a  frequenter  of  the 
main  rivers,  but  the  cohoe  and  dog-salmon 
find  their  way  into  every  little  creek  or  pool. 
The  time  of  the  run  of  the  same  species  in 
different  waters  varies  considerably.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  can  be  said  that  the  spring 
fish  appear  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  the 
sockeye  in  the  summer  months,  and  the 
cohoe,  steelhead,  and  dog-salmon  in  the 
autumn.  The  run  of  the  humpback  in 
certain  waters  only  takes  place  every  other 
year,  during  the  autumn.  The  best  table 
fish  are  the  spring,  cohoe,  and  steelhead. 
The  former  are  of  two  kinds,  pink  and  white, 
and  in  weight  they  are  found  up  to  80lb. 
in  British  Columbia  waters,  and  in  Alaska, 
where  they  aie  known  as  the  king  salmon, 
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thej  have  been  caught  up  to  and  above 
lOOlb.  in  weight.  The  fish  of  the  most 
commercial  vahie  is  the  sockeye,  and  this  is 
the  variety  that  is  used  by  canners.  Cohoes 
are  only  packed  when  a  short  run  of  sockeye 
has  been  experienced,  and  the  Indians  alone 
liave  use  for  the  dog-salmon  and  humpback  ; 
but  in  the  days  when  an  extensive  demand 
exists  for  fish  guano  and  fertilisers,  these  two 
kinds  will  play  an  important  part. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  at  different  points  of 
tlie  coast,  the  most  notable  being  the  Fraser, 
Skeena,  and  Naas  Rivers  and-  Rivers  Inlet. 
Tlie  Fraser  is  the  main  watercourse  of  the 


Attention  is  now  steadily  directed  to  the 
work  of  the  cold  storage  plants  of  the 
Province.  Salmon  has  been  exported  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years  in  a  frozen 
state  to  New  York  and  London.  The 
earlier  venture  has  been  a  success,  but 
many  difficnlties  have  been  met  with  in  the 
latter  case.  The  shipments  to  this  country 
have  generally  been  made  via  Sydney,  a  total 
distance  of  22,000  miles,  and  the  handUng 
of  the  stuff  during  transshipment  has  sadly 
interfered  with  the  ultimate  out-turn  as  to 
quality  on  arrival.  A  new  departure  was 
made  some  dozen  years  ago,  Avhen  a  parcel 


SALMON     RUNNING     IN     THE     FRASKIt     RIVER. 

This  remarkable  instantaneous  photograph  gives  some  idea  of  what  the  water  looks  like  during 
the  period  of  a  ^ilmon  rush.    Photo  by  Edwards  Bros. 


Province.  It  has  its  source  in  the  Rockies, 
and  has  a  total  length  of  about  750  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  upwards  of  100  miles  at 
New  Westminster.  About  twelve  miles  from 
the  mouth  large  steamers  and  sailers  find 
excellent  accommodation  in  deep  water.  The 
salmon  run  on  the  Fraser  and  other  southern 
grounds  has  generally  varied  in  a  rotation  of 
four  years,  the  first  year  very  good,  the 
second  good,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  shown 
subsequently  that  this  difference  in  the 
annual  runs  is  not  now  so  pronounced  as 
heretofore.  This  variation  is  not  observed 
in  northern  waters.  At  present  the  sale  of 
salmon  in  a  canned  state  is  much  ahead  of 
other  methods,  althoujjh  there  is  a  good 
inarket   for  the  smoked  and  salted  articles. 


of  100  tons  was  consigned  by  steamer,  fitted 
with  cold  chambers,  direct  to  London  and 
Liverpool,  via  the  Magellan  Strait,  and  this 
parcel  made  a  fine  average,  and  was  the 
cause  of  further  developments  in  the  same 
direction.  The  operations  have  been  con- 
ducted at  Steveston,  the  headquarters  of  the 
fisheries  on  the  Fraser  River,  and  the  steamer's 
plant  alone  is  utilised  in  the  process.  The 
steamer  is  moored  alongside  the  cannery, 
with  a  large-sized  scow  in  attendance. 
Every  care  is  taken  to  procure  the  best 
quality  fish,  and  three  kinds  are  shipped — 
viz,,  cohoes,  spring,  and  steelheads,  the 
cohoe  being  in  much  the  larger  proportion. 
The  fish  are  taken  fresh  from  the  boats  of 
fishermen,  the  best  specimens   selected,  and 


A     POTFUI.    OF    FISH. 


The  fish  have  been  driven  into  the  space  enclosed  by  nets  in  order  that  they  may  be  captured  more  easily  for  the 
purposes  of  the  great  fish-canning  works  ivhich  abound  along  the  rivers.     Photo  by  Underwood  and  Underwood. 


all  those  showing  the  imprint  of  the  gill 
netting  on  the  flesh,  or  other  nnsightlj 
markings,  are  rejected.  A  large  staff  on 
the  scow  cleans  each  fish  separately,  the 
bodies  being  thoroughly  scrubbed,  and  par- 
ticular attention  being  paid  to  the  head  and 
gills,  and  all  blood  and  slime  removed. 

They  are  then  well  washed  in  clean  fresh 
water  and  hung  up  on  racks  round  the  scow, 
by  a  cord  attachment  on  the  tail,  to  drain. 


Each  fish  is  well  dried,  wrapped  carefully 
in  special  white  paper  and  packed  into  boxes, 
each  containing  twenty  fish.  After  being 
marked,  the  boxes  are  put  into  slings  and 
hoisted  on  board  the  vessel.  They  are 
placed  straight  away  into  the  cold  chamber, 
where  they  remain  throughout  the  voyage 
of  sixty-five  days'  steam.  During  this  time 
the  fish  are  kept  in  a  temperature  averaging 
about  17  degrees  Fahr.,  and  on  arrival  in  the 
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home  markets  they  have  turned  out  in  capital 
condition,  firm  and  fleshy,  a  good  colour,  and 
full  of  flavour.  When  they  have  been 
carefully  thawed  and  brouglit  to  the  table, 
absolutely  no  deterioration  was  to  be  noticed. 
The  ready  sale  this  modern  development  com- 
manded undoubtedly  gave  a  great  stimulus  to 
this  branch  of  the  business,  as  the  fish  can 
be  retailed  at  such  a  moderate  price  as  to 
bring  it  quite  within  reach  of  those  of  slender 
means. 

In  the  year  1876  the  fishery  laws  of 
Canada  were  made  applicable  to  British 
Columbia.  At  this  time  there  were  but  four 
establishments  for  canning  purposes  in  the 
Province,  all  on  the  Fraser  River,  and  the 
staple  industry  was  of  infantile  proportions. 
Thirty  years  later  there  were  sixty-six  can- 
neries in  operation,  besides  oil-factories,  cold 
storage  works  and  salteries. 

The  regulations  governing  the  commercial 
fishing  are  that  drift  gill  nets  shall  not 
exceed  150  fathoms  each  in  length  ;  those 
for  taking  the  sockeye  or  red  fish  to  have 
not  less  than  of-inch  mesh  extension 
measure,  and  for  the  spring  salmon  7|-inch 
mesh,  and  to  be  used  from  the  first  of  July 
to  the  twenty-fifth  of  August.  Cohoes  and 
other  species  can  be  taken  between  the 
fifteenth  of  September  and  twenty-fifth  of 
October,  when  the  season  ends.  It  is  further 
stipulated  that  drift  nets  when  in  use  are 
to  be  kept  at  least  250  yards  apart,  and  to 
obstruct  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
width  of  the  river.  During  the  season  there 
is  a  w^eekly  close  time  of  thirty-six  hours' 
duration,  between  six  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning  and  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  night, 
in  order  to  allow^  salmon  to  proceed  to  the 
spawning-grounds  unmolested.  The  close 
season  for  salmon  doesnotapply  to  the  Indians, 
as  they  are  allowed  to  fish  at  all  times  of  the 
year  by  their  usual  methods,  drift  nets  and 
spears  excepted,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
themselves  with  food,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  hawk  or  sell  salmon  out  of  season. 
The  cost  of  a  cannery,  fully  equipped,  with 
a  capacity  for  an  annual  pack  of  25,000 
cases,  -would  be  about  £5,000.  The 
fishing  fleet  is  composed  of  about  5,000 
round-bottom  boats  and  skiffs  and  twenty 
steamers,  and  tlie  number  of  men  employed 
annually  probably  now  exceeds  15,000.  As 
regards  netting,  in  one  recent  season 
upwards  of  630,000  fathoms  of  gill  nets  and 
11,000  fathoms  of  seines  were  in  use.  The 
gill  net  is  used  in  the  south,  where  the  waters 
are  thick  and  muddy.  This  net  hangs 
straight  down  in  the  water,  and  has  a  sup- 


porting line  of  wooden  floats  above  and  a 
weighted  lead  line  below,  at  a  depth  varying 
between  forty -five  and  sixty  meshes,  at  option. 
The  fish  run  straight  into  the  open  meshes 
and  are  caught  firmly  by  the  gills  (hence  the 
term),  and,  unless  the  net  is  defective  or  the 
thread  snaps,  escape  is  impossible.  In  the 
north,  where  the  waters  are  very  clear  and 
frequently  phosphorescent,  the  gill  net  is 
useless,  as  the  salmon  are  now  able  to  see  the 
thread,  and  in  substitution  the  seine  is  used 
as  a  drag  net.  The  habits  of  the  salmon, 
what  is  known  of  them,  are  peculiar.  About 
June  or  July,  small  shoals  of  sockeye, 
gradually  increasing  as  time  goes  on,  begin 
to  arrive  in  the  Gulf,  off  the  fresh  water 
streams.  They  are  then  in  fine  condition,  of 
a  bright  silver  colour,  with  a  fine  blue  shade 
on  the  back.  The  flesh  is  of  a  deep  red  and 
full  of  oil.  They  may  perhaps  wait  outside 
the  rivers  for  weeks  before  entering,  and 
while  in  salt  water  continue  to  take  nourish- 
ment freely,  but  just  as  soon  as  they  strike 
the  fresh  water  they  stop  feeding.  Their 
main  idea  seems  to  be  to  reach  the  spawning- 
grounds  in  the  interior,  many  hundreds  of 
miles  distant,  and  all  else  is  forgotten. 
When  they  have  been  in  the  fresh  water  a 
short  time,  the  flesh  begins  to  pale  rapidly, 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  store  of 
natural  fat  is  being  used  up  to  supply  the 
motive  power  for  the  long  journey.  The  fish 
that  eventually  reach  the  spawning-grounds 
are  in  sorry  shape,  the  bodies  are  wasted 
and  torn  during  progression,  and  covered 
with  slime  and  festering  sores.  Few,  indeed, 
that  get  so  far,  ever  return  to  the  sea  again. 
Of  course,  the  fish  used  in  the  canneries  are 
ah  prime  fish  taken  before  or  immediately  on 
their  entrance  in  the  river,  and  the  fore- 
going refers  only  to  those  that  are  able  to 
escape  the  snares  laid  for  them  and  success- 
fully reach  their  destination.  When  fishing 
opens  in  July,  the  run  is  generally  not  very 
abundant,  and  the  price  paid  by  the  canners 
to  fishermen  for  raw  fish  on  the  Fraser  is 
generally  from  fourpence  to  sevenpence  each, 
according  to  the  run  expected.  However, 
after  a  few  weeks  have  elapsed  a  different 
state  of  things  exists,  and  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fish  at  all  points  and  little  skill 
required  to  catch  them,  the  price  not 
unnaturally  drops  sometimes  as  low  as  three- 
halfpence  to  threepence,  and  in  a  record  season 
scow-loads  of  trap  fish,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Point  Roberts,  were  actually  hawked  on  the 
Fraser  at  one  halfpenny  per  fish.  In  the 
early  days  the  fish  averaged  about  nine  per 
case,  but  the  number   has   latterly  worked 
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BliAILING — TAKING    SAT.MON    FROM    THE    TRAP    FOR    THE     GREAT    CANNEIilES. 


out  at  a  little  over  twelve,  and  a  sockeye 
of  61b.  gross  weight,  or  4ilb.  trimmed,  is  a 
good-sized  fish.  Taking  the  contents  as 
twelve  to  the  case,  it  will  require  to  complete  a 
pack  of  25,000  cases  of  48  X  1  lb.  tins,  800,000 
fish,  and  it  can  be  readily  understood  that 


on  the  price  of  raw  fish  depends  the  ultimate 
cheapness  of  the  pack.  A  combine  among 
the  fishermen  has  always  been  a  sore  point 
to  capital,  but  the  strikes  and  discontent 
expressed  at  the  beginning  of  recent  working 
years  has  not  been  without  its  good  feature, 
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after  all,  as  it  has  led  to  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  canners,  and  the  matter  is  now 
under  better  control.  A  cannery  of  average 
size  owns  and  works  about  twenty-five  to 
thirty  boats,  but  with  outside  contractors 
the  total  is  increased  to  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred.  The  cannery  boats  are 
usually  worked  on  shares.  One-third  of 
the  current  price  per  fish  is  reserved 
by  the  owners  for  wear  and  tear  of  gear 
provided,  the  remaining  two-thirds  going  to 
the  licence-holder.  Contractors  owning  their 
own  material  obtain  the  full  figure.  Under 
the  amended  regulations,  fishermen  must 
now  be  naturalised  British  subjects,  but  with 
this  restriction,  whether  a  cannery  has  ten  or 
a  hundred  boats,  means  are  always  forth- 
coming to  procure  the  official  permit  for 
each  and  all  of  the  fishermen  needed  for 
the  season's  work.  One  of  the  main 
causes  of  friction  between  the  Government 
and  the  canners  as  a  body  has  been  the 
question  of  the  disposal  of  offal  or  refuse 
salmon.  The  law^  reads  that  each  individual 
owner  shall  be  responsible  for  this,  and  it  is 
required  that  the  said  ofPal  shall  not  be 
thrown  into  the  tidal  streams,  but  taken 
away  out  and  dumped  into  deep  water.  The 
Indians,  who  look  upon  the  salmon  as  a 
deity,  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man 
in  the  capacity  of  canner,  did  not  return  the 
waste  fish  to  the  water,  but  destroyed  it  on 
land.  This  scheme  has  been  further  im- 
proved upon  by  the  request  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall,  at  its  own  expense,  erect  a 
crematory  at  a  convenient  location  for 
dealing  with  the  entire  supply  of  the  district. 
Whether  the  regulation  in  its  present  form 
is  strictly  adhered  to  or  not,  certain  it  is 
that  in  the  height  of  the  season  the  flats 
for  miles  around  are  heaped  up  with  dead 
waste  fish  and  decomposing  parts,  and  an 
incoming  tide  regularly  deposits  a  large 
percentage  of  it  at  each  cannery.  A  boat 
fishing  for  five  to  seven  weeks  will  catch 
probably  7,000  to  8,000  fish,  sometimes 
more,  and  the  amount  of  waste  can  thus  be 
fairly  estimated.  In  1897  the  Government 
receipts  from  salmon-fishing  licences  alone 
amounted  to  £10,000,  whilst  the  total 
expenditure  w^as  not  much  in  excess  of 
£2,000 — and  in  the  past  twelve  years  the 
receipts  have  been  enormously  increased. 
Here,  truly,  is  a  remunerative  industry. 
About  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pack  is  shipped 
to  England,  overland  and  by  sailer,  and  the 
balance  distributed  between  Eastern  Canada, 
Australia,  and  other  outside  points.  Though 
the  pack  increases  year  by  year,  the  rivers  show 


no  signs  of  depletion  or  of  being  over-fished, 
and  evidence  of  an  increase  in  the  abundance 
of  the  salmon  species  has  actually  been 
obtained.  This  being  so,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  fluctuation  in  the  catches  of 
different  years  on  the  Eraser,  that  has  been 
so  marked  hitherto,  appears  likely  to  be 
more  equalised  from  now  on.  Inspector 
McNab,  an  authority  on  fishing  and  a  zealous 
officer,  gives  the  opinion  that  the  difference 
in  the  annual  runs  of  salmon  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  any  eccentricity  in  the 
habits  of  the  salmon,  but  in  a  great  measure 
to  unfavourable  conditions  in  the  creeks 
during  the  spawning  time,  four  years  previous 
to  the  short  runs,  such  as  heavy  freshets, 
which  bring  down  and  deposit  great  quan- 
tities of  silt  and  dehris,  and  frequently  quite 
change  the  position  of  the  gravel  deposits 
in  which  the  ova  had  been  deposited,  causing 
its  entire  destruction.  Yet  another  cause  of 
very  great  loss,  and  almost  as  difficult  to 
overcome  as  are  adverse  natural  causes,  are 
the  methods  employed  by  the  Indians  in 
catching  salmon  in  the  creeks  for  their 
winter  supply  of  food,  by  erecting  dams  or 
weirs,  which  effectually  prevent  the  fish  from 
reaching  their  spawning-grounds.  As  this 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  careful 
attention  and  a  full  protection  has  been 
given  to  the  more  accessible  creeks,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  valuable  aid  of  the 
hatcheries,  is  gradually  making  the  annual 
runs  of  salmon  in  the  Eraser  more  uni- 
form. 

Hatchery  returns  tell  us  that  the  female 
salmon  gives  about  3,500  ova  per  fish,  and 
several  thousands  are  handled  per  year,  with 
a  smaller  proportion  of  males.  About 
10,000,000  small  fish  are  liberated  per  annum. 

In  Pnget  Sound  and  at  Point  Eoberts, 
fishing  is  largely  carried  on  by  the  means  of 
traps.  Such  traps  are  made  of  strong  up- 
rights driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  to  which 
nets  having  a  small  mesh  are  fixed,  extending 
from  the  water-line  to  the  ground.  The  lead 
net  is  about  1,500  feet  long.  The  salmon 
strike  this,  and  go  straight  on  till  they  reach  a 
kind  of  pocket  by  a  short  lead,  approaching 
the  other  at  right  angles.  This  again 
opens  into  a  second  double  pocket  or 
heart,  and  the  fish,  still  advancing,  reach 
tbe  trap  proper  through  a  narrow  opening. 
Such  a  trap  will  catch  from  4,000  to 
20,000  fish  per  day,  according  to  size 
and  where  located.  As  it  is  probable  that 
an  increased  number  of  these  traps  will 
now  be  in  operation,  and  that  as  there  is 
little  doubt  that  all  the  fish  caught  in  the 
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Sound  and  vicinity  are  Fraser  Eiver  fish, 
a  good  deal  of  alarm  is  felt  by  the  British 
Columbia  fishermen  regarding  the  effect  this 
will  have  on  home  waters.  However,  as  the 
runs  on  each  side  of  the  boundary  are 
practically  identical— that  is,  with  a  short 
pack  south,  the  Fraser   will   suffer   in   like 


manner — it  is  not  likely  that  any  appreciable 
shortage  will  occur.  In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  added  that  there  is  a  large  and  profitable 
field  for  capital  on  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  the  whole 
industry  will  be  more  and  more  developed. 
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SOME     OF    THE     FISH     AT    CLOSER    QUARTEKS. 


MELINDY   AND   THE    LYNXES. 


By   CHARLES   G.    D.    ROBERTS. 


|HE  deep,  slow- 
gathering  snows  of 
mid-February  had 
buried  away  every 
stump  in  the  pasture 
lot  and  muffled 
from  sight  all  the 
zigzag  fences  of  the 
little  lonely  clear- 
ing. The  settle- 
ment road  was 
simply  smoothed  out  of  existence.  The  log 
cabin,  with  its  low  roof  and  one  chimney, 
seemed  half -sunken  in  the  snow  which  piled 
itself  over  the  lower  panes  of  its  three  tiny 
windows. 

The  log  barn,  and  the  lean-to,  which 
served  as  wood-shed  and  wagon-house, 
showed  little  more  than  the  black  edges^  of 
their  snow-covered  roofs  over  the  glittering 
and  gently  billowing  white  expanse. 

In  the  middle  of  the  yard  the  little  well- 
house,  shaped  like  the  top  of  a  "grand- 
father's clock,"  carried  a  thick,  white,  crusted 
cap,  and  was  encircled  with  a  streaky, 
irregular  mass  of  ice,  which  had  gradually 
accumulated  almost  up  to  the  brim  of  the 
watering-trough.  From  the  cabin  door  to 
the  door  of  the  barn,  and  over  most  of  the 
yard  space,  but  particularly  in  front  of  the 
sunward-facing  lean-to,  the  snow  was  trodden 
down  and  littered  with  chips  and  straw. 

Here  in  the  mocking  sunshine  huddled 
four  white  sheep,  while  half-a-dozen  hens 
and  a  red  Shanghai  cock  scratched  in  the 
litter  beside  them.  The  low  door  of  the 
barn  was  tightly  closed  to  protect  the  cow 
and  horse  from  the  bitter  cold — which  the 
sheep,  with  their  great  fleeces,  did  not  seem 
to  mind. 

Inside  the  cabin,  where  an  old-fashioned, 
high-oven ed  kitchen  stove,  heated  to  the 
point  wdiere  a  dull  red  glow  began  to  show 
itself  in  spots,  kept  the  close  air  at  summer 
temperature,  a  slim  girl  with  fluffy,  light 
hair  and  pale  complexion  stood  by  the  table, 
vigorously  mixing  a  batter  of  buckwheat 
flour  for  pancakes.  Her  slender  young  arms 
were  streaked  with  flour,  as  was  her  forehead 
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also,  from  her  frequent  efforts  to  brush  her 
hair  out  of  her  eyes  by  quick  upward  dashes 
of  her  forearm. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stove,  so  close  to 
it  that  her  rugged  face  was  reddened  by  tlie 
heat,  sat  a  massive  old  w^oman  in  a  heavy 
rocking-chair,  knitting.  She  knitted  im- 
petuously, impatiently,  as  if  resenting  the 
employment  of  her  vigorous  old  fingers  upon 
so  mild  a  task. 

Through  a  clear  space  in  one  pane  of  the 
window  beside  her — a  space  where  the  heat 
within  had  triumphed  over  the  frost  without 
— she  cast  restless,  keen  eyes  out  across  the 
yard  to  the  place  where  the  road,  the  one 
link  between  the  cabin  and  the  settlement, 
lay  smothered  from  sight. 

"  It's  one  week  to-day,  Melindy,"  she 
announced,  in  a  voice  of  accusing  indigna- 
tion, "  since  there's  been  a  team  got  through  ; 
and  it's  going  to  be  another  before  they'll 
get  the  road  broke  out  !  " 

"  Like  as  not,  granny,"  responded  the  girl, 
beating  the  batter  with  an  impatience  that 
belied  the  cheerfulness  of  her  tone.  "  But 
what  does  it  matter,  anyway  ?  We're  all 
right  here  for  a  month  !  " 

As  she  spoke,  however,  her  eyes,  too,  gazed 
out  wistfully  over  the  buried  road.  She  was 
wearying  for  the  sound  of  bells  and  a  drive 
in  to  the  settlement. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  edge  of  the  woods 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cabin,  hidden  from 
the  keen  eyes  within  by  the  roofs  of  the 
barn  and  the  shed,  came  two  great,  grey, 
catlike  beasts,  creeping  belly  to  the  snow. 

Their  broad,  soft-padded  paws  were  like 
snowshoes,  bearing  them  np  on  the  wind- 
packed  surface.  Their  tufted  ears  stood 
straight  up,  alert  for  any  unwonted  sound. 
Their  absurd  studded  tails,  not  four  inches 
long,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  been  bitten 
off,  twitched  with  eagerness.  Their  big 
round  eyes,  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  and 
with  the  pupils  narrowed  to  upright,  thread- 
like black  slits  by  the  blinding  glare,  glanced 
warily  from  side  to  side  with  every  step  they 
took. 

The  lynxes  had  the  keenest  dislike  to 
crossing  the  open  pasture  in  this  broad  day- 
light, but  they  had  been  driven  by  hunger 
to  the  point  where  the  customs  and  cautions 
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of  their  wary  kind  are  recklessly  thrown 
aside.  Hunger  had  driven  the  pair  to  hunt 
together,  in  the  hope  of  together  pulling 
down  game  too  powerful  for  one  to  master 
alone.  Hunger  had  overcome  their  savage 
aversion  to  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and 
brought  them  out  in  the  dark  of  night  to 
prowl  about  the  barn  and  sniff  longingly  the 
warm  smell  of  the  sheep,  steaming  through 
the  cracks  of  the  clumsy  door. 

Watchiag  from  under  the  snow-draped 
branches,  they  had  observed  that  only  in  the 
daytime  were  the  sheep  let  out  from  their 
safe  shelter  behind  the  clumsy  door.  And 
now,  forgetting  everything  but  the  fierce 
pangs  that  urged  them,  the  two  savage 
beasts  came  straight  down  the  rolling  slope 
of  the  pasture  towards  the  barn. 

A  few  minutes  later  there  came  from  the 
yard  a  wild  screeching  and  cackling  from  the 
hens,  followed  by  a  trampling  rush  and 
agonised  bleating.  The  old  woman  half 
rose  from  her  chair,  but  sank  back  instantly, 
her  face  creased  with  a  spasm  of  pain,  for 
she  was  crippled  by  rheumatism.  The  girl 
dropped  her  big  wooden  spoon  on  the  floor 
and  rushed  to  the  window  that  looked  out 
upon  the  yard.  Her  pale  face  went  paler 
with  horror,  then  flushed  with  wrath  and 
pity  ;  and  a  fierce  fight  flashed  into  her  wide 
blue  eyes. 

"  It's  lynxes  !  "  she  cried,  snatching  up 
the  wooden  spoon  and  darting  for  the  door. 
"  And  they've  got  one  of  the  sheep  !  Oh, 
oh,  they're  tearing  it !  " 

"  Melindy  !  "  shouted  the  old  woman,  in 
a  voice  of  strident  command — such  a  com- 
pelling voice  that  the  girl  stopped  short  in 
spite  of  herself.  "  Drop  that  fool  spoon  and 
get  the  gun  !  " 

The  girl  dropped  the  spoon  as  if  it  had 
burned  her  fingers,  and  looked  irresolutely 
at  the  big  duck-gun  hanging  on  the  log  wall. 
"  I  can't  fire  it !  "  she  exclaimed,  shaking 
her  head.     "I'd  be  scared  to  death  of  it !  " 

But  even  as  the  words  left  her  mouth, 
there  came  another  outburst  of  trampling 
and  frantic  clamour  from  the  yard.  She 
snatched  up  the  little,  long-handled  axe  which 
leaned  beside  the  door-post,  threw  the  door 
wide  open,  and  with  a  pitying  cry  of  "  Oh  ! 
oh  !  "  flew  forth  to  the  rescue  of  her  beloved 
sheep. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  that  ?  " 
muttered  the  old  woman,  her  harsh  face 
working  with  excitement  and  high  appro- 
bation. "  Scairt  to  death  of  a  gun — and 
goes  out  to  fight  lynxes  all  by  herself  !  " 

And  with  painful  effort  she  began  hitching 


herself  and  the  big  chair  across  the  floor, 
seeking  a  position  where  she  could  both 
reach  the  gun  and  command  a  view  through 
the  wide-open  door. 

When  Melindy,  her  heart  aflame  with  pity 
for  the  helpless  ewes,  rushed  out  into  the 
yard,  she  saw  one  woolly  victim  down, 
kicking  silently  on  the  blood-stained  snow, 
while  a  big  lynx,  crouched  upon  its  body, 
turned  upon  her  a  pair  of  pale  eyes  that 
blazed  with  fury  at  the  interruption  to  his 
feast. 

The  other  sheep  were  foundered  helplessly 
in  the  deep  snow  back  of  the  well — except 
one.  This  one,  which  had  evidently  been 
headed  off  from  the  flock,  and  driven  round 
to  the  near  side  of  the  watering-trough 
before  its  savage  enemy  overtook  it,  was  not 
half-a-dozen  paces  from  the  cabin  door.  It 
was  just  stumbling  forward  upon  its  nose, 
with  a  despairing  haa-a-a !  while  the  second 
and  larger  lynx,  chnging  upon  its  back, 
clutched  hungrily  for  its  throat  through  the 
thick,  protecting  wool. 

On  ordinary  occasions  the  girl  was  as 
timid  as  her  small,  pale  face  and  gentle  blue 
eyes  made  her  look.  At  this  crisis,  however, 
a  sort  of  fury  of  compassion  swept  all  fear 
from  her  heart. 

Like  the  swoop  of  some  strange  bird,  her 
skirts  streaming  behind  her,  she  flung  herself 
upon  the  great  cat,  and  aimed  a  lightning 
blow  at  his  head  wifch  her  axe.  In  her  frail 
grip  the  axe  turned,  so  that  the  brute  caught 
the  flat  of  it  instead  of  the  edge. 

Half-stunned,  he  lost  his  hold  and  fell 
with  a  startled  pfiff  on  the  snow,  while  his 
victim,  bleeding,  but  not  mortally  hurt,  ran 
bleating  towards  the  rest  of  the  flock,  where 
they  floundered,  stupidly  helpless,  in  three 
feet  of  soft  snow. 

The  next  moment  the  baffled  lynx  re- 
covered himself,  and  faced  the  girl  with  so 
menacing  a  snarl  that  she  hesitated  to  follow 
up  her  advantage,  but  paused,  holding  the 
axe  in  readiness  to  repel  attack. 

For  a  few  seconds  they  faced  each  other 
so,  the  girl  and  the  beast.  Then  the  pale 
eyes  shifted  under  the  steady,  dominating 
gaze  of  the  blue  ones  ;  and  at  last,  with  a 
splitting  growl,  which  ended  with  a  hoarse 
screech  of  rage,  the  big  cat  bounded  aside 
and  whisked  behind  the  well-house.  The 
next  moment  it  wa's  again  among  the 
sheep,  where  they  huddled  incapable  of  a 
struggle. 

Again  the  girl  sprang  to  the  rescue  ;  and 
now,  because  of  that  one  flash  of  fear  whicli 
had  deprived  her  of  her  first  advantage,  her 


"  For  a  few  seconds  they  faced  each  other." 


uvengiiig  wrath  wns  fiercer  and  more  resolute 
than  before.  This  time,  as  slie  darted  upon 
the  enemy,  she  gave  an  involuntary  cry  of 
rage,  piercing  and  unnatural.  At  tliis  un- 
expected sound  tlie  lynx,  desperate  though 
he  was  with  rage  and  hunger,  lost  his 
courage. 

Seeing  the  girl  towering  almost  over  him, 
he  doubled  back  with  a  mighty  leap,  just 
avoiding  the  vengeful  sweep  of  the  axe,  and 
darted  back  to  the  front  of  the  shed,  where 


his  mate  was  now  ravenously  feasting  on  her 
easy  prey. 

iVlthough  the  first  victim  was  now  past  all 
suffering,  being  no  more  a  motive  for  heroism 
than  so  nmch  mutton,  tlie  girl's  blood  was 
too  hot  with  triumphant  indignation  to  let 
her  think  of  such  an  unimportant  point  as 
that.  She  was  victor.  She  had  outfaced 
and  routed  the  foe.  She  had  saved  one 
victim.     She  would  avenge  the  other. 

AYith  the  high  audacity  of  those  who  have 
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fit's  proud  of  you  I  am. 


overcome  fear,  she  now,  with  a  hysterical  cry 
of  menace,  ran  at  the  two  lynxes,  to  drive 
them  from  their  prey. 

The  situation  which  she  now  confronted, 
however,  was  altogether  changed  from  what 
had  gone  before.  The  two  lynxes  were 
together,  strong  in  that  alliance  which  they 
had  formed  for  purpose  of  battle.  Tliey 
were  fairly  mad  with  famine— or,  indeed, 
they  would  never  have  ventured  on  the 
perilous  domains  of  man. 

Moreover,  they  were  in  possession  of  what 
they  held  to  be  their  lawful  prey— a  position 
in  defence  of  which  all  the  hunting  tribes  of 


the  wild  will  fight  against  ahnost  any  odds. 
As  they  saw  their  strange  adversary  ap- 
proaching, the  hair  stood  straight  up  along 
their  backs,  their  little  tails  puffed  to  bottle 
brushes,  their  ears  lay  flat  back  on  their  heads, 
and  they  screeched  defiance  in  harsh  unison. 
Then,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  they  turned  from 
tlieir  prey  and  crept  stealtliily  towards  her. 

They  did  not  like  that  steady  light  in  her 
blue  eyes,  but  they  felt  by  some  instinct  that 
she  was  young  and  unstable  of  nerve.  At 
this  unexpected  move  on  their  part  the  girl 
stopped  short,  suddenly  undecided  whether 
to  feht  or  flee. 
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Nt  once  tlic  Ijiixes  stopped  ulso,  and 
cronclied  flat,  tensely  watching,  their  claws 
dug  deep  into  the  hard-trodden  snow  so  as  to 
give  them  purchase  for  an  instant,  powerful 
spring  in  any  direction. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  crippled 
old  woman  within  doors  had  not  been  idle. 
Grreat  of  spirit,  and  still  mighty  of  sinew  for 
all  her  ailment,  she  had  managed  to  work 
the  weight  of  the  heavy  chair  and  her  own 
solid  bulk  all  the  way  across  the  cabin  floor. 
Being  straight  in  front  of  the  door,  she  had 
seen  almost  all  that  happened  ;  and  her  brave 
old  berserk  heart  was  bursting  with  pride  in 
the  courage  of  this  frail  child,  whom  she  had 
hitherto  regarded  with  a  kind  of  afltectionate 
scorn. 

The  Grriffises  of  Nackawick  and  Little  River 
had  always  been  sizable  men,  men  of  sinew 
and  bulk,  and  women  tall  and  ruddy  ;  and 
this  small,  blue-eyed  girl  had  seemed  to  her, 
in  a  way,  to  wrong  the  stock.  But  she  was 
quick  to  understand  that  the  stature  of  the 
spirit  is  what  counts  most  of  all. 

Now,  in  this  moment  of  breathless  suspense, 
when  she  saw  Melindy  and  the  two  great 
beasts  thus  holding  each  other  eye  to  eye  in 
a  life-and-death  struggle  of  wills,  her  heart 
was  convulsed  with  a  wild  fear.  In  the 
spasm  of  it  she  succeeded  in  lifting  herself 
almost  erect,  and  so  gained  possession  of  the 
big  duck-gun,  which  her  son  Jake,  now  away 
in  the  lumber  woods,  always  kept  loaded  and 
ready  for  use.  As  she  cocked  it  and  settled 
back  into  her  chair,  she  called  in  a  piercing 
voice — 

"  Don't  stir  one  step,  Melindy  !  I'm  going 
to  shoot  I  " 

The  girl  never  stirred  a  muscle,  although 
she  turned  pale  with  terror  of  the  loud  noise 
which  was  about  to  shock  her  ears.  The  two 
lynxes,  however,  turned  their  heads,  and  fixed 
the  pale  glare  of  their  eyes  upon  the  figure 
seated  in  the  doorw^ay. 

The  next  moment  came  a  spurt  of  red 
flame,  a  belch  of  smoke,  a  tremendous  report 
that  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  shattered 


every  pane  of  glass  in  the  cabin  window^s. 
The  bigger  of  the  two  lynxes  turned  straight 
over  backward  and  lay  without  a  quiver, 
smashed  by  the  heavy  charge  of  buckshot 
with  which  Jake  had  loaded  the  gun.  The 
other,  grazed  by  a  scattering  pellet,  sprang 
into  the  air  with  a  screech,  then  turned  and 
ran  for  her  life  across  the  snow,  stretching 
out  like  a  terrified  cat. 

With  a  proud  smile  the  old  woman  stood 
the  smoking  gun  against  the  wah  and 
straightened  her  cap.  For  perhaps  half  a 
minute  Melindy  stood  rigid,  staring  at  the 
dead  lynx.  Then,  dropping  her  axe,  she  fled 
to  the  cabin,  flung  herself  down  with  her 
face  in  her  grandmother's  lap,  and  broke 
into  a  storm  of  sobs. 

The  old  woman  gazed  down  upon  her  with 
some  surprise,  and  stroked  the  fair,  fluffy 
head  lovingly  as  she  murmured  :  "  There, 
there  !  There's  nothing  to  take  on  about  ! 
Though  you  be  such  a  httle  mite  of  a  tow-- 
head, you've  got  the  grit,  you've  got  the 
grit,  Melindy  Griifis.  It's  proud  of  you  I 
am,  and  it's  proud  your  father '11  be  when  I 
tell  him  about  it." 

Then,  as  the  girl's  weeping  continued, 
and  her  slender  shoulders  continued  to  twist 
with  her  sobs,  the  rugged  old  face  that  Ijent 
above  her  grew  tenderly  solicitous. 

"  There,  there  ! "  she  murmured  again, 
"  'Tain't  good  for  you  to  take  on  so,  deary. 
Hadn't  you  better  finish  beating  up  the 
pancakes  before  the  batter  spoils  ? " 

Thus  potently  adjured,  although  she  knew 
as  well  as  her  grandmother  that  there  was 
no  immediate  danger  of  the  batter  spoiling, 
the  girl  got  up,  dashed  the  back  of  her  hand 
across  her  eyes  with  a  little  laugh,  closed  the 
door,  got  out  another  spoon  from  the  table 
drawer,  and  cheerfully  resumed  her  inter- 
rupted task  of  mixing  pancakes.  And  the 
sheep,  having  slowly  extricated  themselves 
from  the  deep  snow  behind  the  well-house, 
huddled  together,  with  heads  down,  in  the 
middle  of  the  yard,  fearfully  eyeing  the  limp 
body  which  lay  before  the  shed. 


BRAZENHEAD    IN    MILAN. 

By    MAURICE    HEWLETT. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS.— That  many  times  repeated  asseveration  of  Captain  Salomon 
Brazenhead's,  that  he  had  formed  one  of  the  suite  of  Duke  Lionel,  wheu  that  prince  went  out  to  Lombardy  to 
marry  Visconti's  daughter,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  poet  Chaucer — '*  little  Smugface,"  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  him — was  his  fellow-traveller  and  bosom  friend,  bore  at  the  first  blush  the  stamp  of  truth.  It  was  always 
supported  by  vigorous  reminiscence  ;  the  older  he  grew,  the  more  positive  he  was  of  it.  All  this  as  it  may  be, 
what  is  beyond  cavil  is  that  we  find  him  at  Pavia  in  the  year  1402,  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  scarred,  crimson, 
shining  in  the  face,  his  hair  cropped  in  the  Burgundian  mode,  moustachios  to  the  ears,  holding  this  kind  of 
discourse  to  a  lank  and  cavernous  Avarrior,  three  times  his  own  apparent  age,  who  had  proposed,  we  gather, 
before  a  tavern  full  of  drinkers,  to  eat  him  raAV.  The  irons  came  swinging  out,  there  was  a  ding-dong  passage 
of  arms  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  seconds,  and  Captain  Brazenhead  had  run  his  foe  through  and  established 
his  reputation  in  Pavia.  Admirers  crowded  about  him,  to  pledge  and  be  pledged  in  cups,  and  he  learned  that 
the  dead  man  in  life  had  been  Lisciasaugue,  assassin  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  one  ff  "a  Mystery  of  Three 
Murderers."  His  Grace's  condition  was  indeed  deplorable,  robbed  of  one-third  of  his  assassins.  "I  see  the 
aged  monarch,"  mused  Captain  Brazenhead,  overheard  by  a  sympathetic  throng,  "maimed,  as  you  might  say, 
of  his  right  hand.  I  see  his  prisons  full  to  brim  point,  his  lieutenants  at  work  night  and  day  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  flood."  He  could  not  restore  the  Duke  his  Lisciasangue,  but  so  far  as  might  be  he  would  repair  his 
fault  and  open  a  career  for  himself.  "To  Milan  !  "  he  said,  "and  there  lies  long  Italy  in  the  cup  of  my  hand." 
By  sheer  impudence  he  obtained  admission  to  the  Duke's  presence,  confessed  the  killing  of  his  assassin,  and 
startled  the  craven  Tyrant  into  appointing  him  to  be  Third  Murderer  in  succession  to  Lisciasangue.  But  strangely 
merciful  did  he  prove,  for  reasons  of  claims  of  old  acquaintance,  real  or  plausibly  invented,  and  the  like,  to  his  first 
few  intending  victims,  though  anxious  "to  do  his  work  when  his  blood  was  properly  warmed  by  battle."  Yet  his 
very  clemency  had  the  effect  of  attaching  to  his  service  those  derelict  soldiers  of  fortune  whom  he  spared.  With  two 
such  fellows  he  has  just  engaged  in  fair  fight  rather  than  take  them  unawares. 


CHAPTER  YII. 


DOUBLE  BATTLE. 


T  was  rare,  very  rare,  a 
game  for  the  heroes 
in  the  trenches 
about  Ilium,  when 
Diomede  fought 
waist-deep  in  dead 
men,  and  yellow- 
haired  Menelaus 
ranged  disconsolate 
the  walls,  crying 
upon  the  false  thief 
Paris  to  show  himself.  From  the  hush  of  pre- 
paration to  Captain  Brazenbead's  cry  of  onset 
was  but  a  moment  of  long  breath  ;  and  then 
immediately  the  ring  was  aUve  with  whirling 
blades,  and  steel  clanged  on  steel  like  church 
bells  of  an  Easter  morning.  Brazenhead 
raged  like  a  planging  horse.  He  seemed 
everywhere  at  once — wallowing  in  his  work, 
snorting,  shaking  his  head.  Like  a  strong 
swimmer  newly  in  the  water,  rejoicing  to 
feel  the  tide,  so  did  he  breast  the  waves  of 
bittle.  Ever  on  the  look-out  for  advantage, 
the  Egyptian  writhed  in  and  out,  or  darted 
like  an  eel,  now  this  side,  now  that ;  and  the 
Bilboan,  bending  at  the  knees,  ran  in  where 
he  could  and  cut  left-handed  at  the  heavy 
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Italian.  That  livid  giant  was  sore  beset, 
and  by  his  breathing  betrayed  himself.  So 
long  as  he  kept  his  wind  he  did  well — as 
when  he  laid  open  Captain  Brazenbead's 
forearm  with  a  smashing  blow,  and  cut 
down  the  Bilboan  as  if  he  had  been  a 
hemlock.  But  alas  for  him  !  even  as  he 
roared  Ids  triumph  Brazenhead  set  upon 
him,  and  mowing  at  the  tendons  of  his 
knees,  missed  his  aim  indeed,  but  split  open 
one  of  his  calves  horizontally  and  laid  him 
his  length.  When  one  of  that  party — the 
Egyptian,  I  believe — cried  a  halt,  Squar- 
cialupo  could  not  rise  above  one  knee,  and 
then  his  wounded  calf  could  be  seen,  notched 
like  a  leg  of  mutton.  All  the  champions 
were  hurt ;  the  Egyptian  had  lost  his  ragged 
ear,  and  might  have  been  seen  shaking  the 
blood  out  of  his  head  before  the  fighting 
stopped.  Two  fingers  the  less  was  the  brave 
l^iscayan.  Captain  Brazenhead  miglit  well 
swing  his  forearm  ;  but  Squarcialupo  was 
down  and  could  fight  no  more.  The  con- 
queror— all  duty  to  his  Prince  cast  to  the 
wind — felt  magnanimous,  little  disposed  to 
insist  upon  his  right. 

"Bleed  on  your  sacks,  bleed  on  your 
sacks,  you  rogues  ! "  he  cried  upon  his 
victims,  "  or  how  shall  I  carry  you  through 
Milan  for  dead  ? "  Grinning  at  his  ruse, 
they  obeyed  him.  The  captain  sat  upon  the 
ground  and  surveyed  tliem. 

"  Squarcialupo,  my  old  son,"  he  said,  "  let 
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lis  take  up  your  business.  You  broke  from 
your  oar,  they  tell  me,  and  I'll  not  blame 
you  for  it.  I  would  have  done  the  same. 
But  what  kind  of  a  fool  am  I  to  think  you, 
to  be  lagged  again  ?  " 

"  Captain,"  said  the  Italian  hoarsely,  look- 
ing with  intense  interest  at  the  fountain  in 
his  leg,  "  it  was  done  by  craft.  I  am  some- 
thing of  a  drinker,  you  must  know.  Now, 
as  I  lay  in  the  sun,  sleeping  off  my  draught, 
the  Duke's  archers  came  upon  me  and  knew 
me  again  ;  and  I  awoke  to  find  myself  in 
this  hole." 

"  Knew  thee  again,  sayst  thou  ?  "  Brazen- 
liead  picked  him  up.  "  Explain  me  that 
saying,  I'll  trouble  thee." 

"  I  am  a  Pisan,  noble  Captain,"  said 
Squarcialupo,  "  and  followed  the  fleet, 
making  war  upon  the  Genoese  ;  and  when  I 
was  rifling  a  corpse— as  it  might  be  you  or 
me — it  turned  out  to  be  no  corpse  at  all, 
but  a  quicker  man  than  I  was.  So  they 
chained  me  to  a  bench  in  the  galleys,  and 
there  I  sweated  for  six  years  less  one. 
Therefore,  sir " 

"  Therefore  !  Therefore  !  No  therefore 
at  all,  thou  paltry  fellow,"  the  Captain 
roared,  sternly  frowning.  "  What  have  thy 
beastly  habits  to  do  with  my  question  ? 
'Twas  Genoa  chained  thee  to  a  bench— -and 
Genoa  was  wase.  But  if  they  knew  thee 
again  in  Milan,  they  had  known  thee  of 
old." 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,"  the  heavy  Italian  replied  ; 
"  long  ago,  when  I  took  the  old  Duke 
Barnaby's  pay  for  the  war  in  Piedmont " 

"  Bleed  on  your  sack ! "  the  Captain 
interrupted  him.  "  Bleed  on  your  sack  ! 
See  what  a  quag  you  make  out  here  !  " 

"  And  valiantly  I  should  have  served  him 
but  for  an  evil  acquaintance  I  made.  For 
in  his  service  there  was  a  spearman,  a  most 
rascally  knave,  if  not  the  devil  in  person, 
who  beguiled  me  with  hopes  of  high  renown 
combined  with  comfort.  Sir,  he  was  the 
plausiblest,  God-bless-you  kind  of  a  man 
that  ever  you  saw—and  you  will  have  seen 
many ■" 

Captain  Brazenhead's  face  was  a  study  at 
this  time.  Profound  meditation,  humour, 
judgment,  acquaintance  with  villainy,  bene- 
volence :  all  knowledge  could  be  read  there. 
He  covered  his  mouth  with  his  hand,  his 
hand  with  his  nose,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  as 
if  to  say  :  '*  Proceed,  son." 

"  And  says  this  sly  one  to  me  over  the 
camp-fire  :  '  Hark  ye,  jail-bird  ' — for  he  had 
a  pleasant  name  for  everybody — '  knowst 
thou   aught   of   a   convoy  that  comes   this 


way  t 


•  A   convoy  ?  '    says   I. 


What 


convoy  ?  '  Just  like  that  I  said  it,  civil- 
spoken  ;  and  says  he  :  *  Treasure,  liire  for  the 
troops  ; '  and  lays  his  finger  along  his  nose, 
as  you  might  do." 

It  so  happened  that  Captain  Brazenhead 
was  doing  exactly  that,  and  no  less.  The 
coincidence  startled  him  ;  he  dropped  his 
hand  and  began  to  hum  an  air. 

The  Italian  resumed  :  '* '  And  what  of 
that  ?  '  says  myself.  '  We  have  our  share,  I 
suppose  ?  '  says  he  darkly  ; '  look  to  it  that  we 
do.'  To  be  brief  with  you,  sir,  he  did  beguile 
me  into  a  dark  venture — me  and  a  company 
of  eight  Christians — that  with  horses  and  arms 
we  went  up  the  sea-road  some  six  leagues  by 
night,  and  there  lay  hid  in  a  little  wood,  and 
stood  by  our  arms  all  night,  and  heard  him 
tell  tales — this  wily,  hairy  man.  And  in  the 
grey  of  dawn  came  the  convoy  down  the  sea- 
road,  a  round  dozen  of  men-at-arms,  with  the 
treasure  on  mules'  backs  ;  and  at  the  word 
of  command  :  '  Leap,  ye  thousand  devils  ! ' 
out  we  did  leap,  and  put  those  men  to  the 
sword  ;  and  the  muleteers  fled,  believing  that 
hairy  man's  word  that  we  were  a  thousand — 
though  we  were  but  eight  Christians  and 
one  devil." 

Captain  Brazenhead  cheered  the  speaker  : 
"  0  brave !  It  was  bravely  done,  my 
brother  !  " 

"  Not  so  brave  as  you  might  suppose,"  said 
the  Italian,  with  grief  thickening  his  voice. 
"  When  we  came  to  share  the  plunder,  what 
think  you  fell  to  me  out  of  all  that  booty 
untold  ?  Three  sols  Tournois,  as  I'm  a 
hoping  soul — and  if  I  had  remained  snug  in 
camp  I  had  had  fifty.  But,  said  that  deceiver, 
I  was  the  best-nourished  man  he  had  ever  set 
eyes  on,  and  therefore " 

"  '  Therefore  '  will  be  thy  ruin,  Demetrio," 
said  Captain  Brazenhead.  "  I  gave  you  four, 
which  is  enough  for  any  man  not  a  leader  of 
a  company.  But  now,  look  you,  I  spare  your 
life  for  the  sake  of  our  old  friendship.  You 
shall  go  alive  into  that  sack,  and  drink  my 
health  this  night  in  a  flagon  or  two  of  right 
liquor — you,  man,  who,  but  for  my  clemency, 
might  have  been  paddling  upon  red-hot 
bricks,  mingling  fires  for  your  new  prince, 
Beelzebub.  Think  of  it,  Demetrio,  and 
rejoice  greatly — and  there's  for  you  and 
your  three  sols  Tournois.  For  I'll  go 
into  the  fire  myself  for  it  that  I  gave  you 
the  four." 

Sedately,  with  a  very  stiff  leg,  the  large 
Italian  crawled  into  his  sack,  and  lay  hidden 
there  beside  the  Biscayan,  who  was  by  this 
time  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  CAPTAIN  BRAZENHEAD,  AGAINST  HIS 
BETTER   JUDGMENT,   SPARED    THE    EGYPTIAN. 

The  Egyptian,  who  had  been  lying  his 
length  upon  the  sack,  destined,  as  he  hoped, 
to  receive  him  alive,  and  who  had  lost  nothing 
of  the  conversations  between  his  fellow- 
prisoners  and  their  great  opponent,  now  arose 
to  his  feet  and  came  wheedling  to  Captain 
Brazenhead. 

"You  shall  spare  me  also,  noble  Captain, 
if  you  please,  to  be  a  credit  to  you  yet." 

"  That,"  said  Captain  Brazenhead,  "  will 
you  never  be." 

The  Egyptian  sighed.  "  Who  knows  ?  " 
he  inquired.  "  Sir,  if  you  will  but  listen  to 
my  tale " 

The  Captain  frowned  upon  him.  "  Fair 
and  softly  witli  your  tale,"  he  said.  "  Why 
should  I  listen  to  thee,  rascal,  since  thou 
must  die  ?  " 

''  Die,  Captain  !  Oh,  Captain  !  "  The 
Egyptian  shivered. 

"  Aye,"  said  Brazenhead,  "  die  is  the 
word."  He  was  irritated  with  the  man. 
"  Cock's  wounds  ! "  he  cried  out,  "  am  I 
Executioner  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
execute  no  man  ?  Is  it  to  be  said  of  me  : 
'  Testadirame  is  an  unprofitable  servant '  ? 
Never  in  life  !    Dog,  thou  diest !  " 

The  Egyptian  shook  like  a  straw  in  the 
wind.  "  But,  sir,  having  spared  the  life  of 
a  Spanish  renegado "  he  began  to  plead. 

"  Pooh  !  "  says  the  Captain.  "  I  trifled 
with  his  aunt." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  the  Egyptian,  "  alas  !  that  I 
am  an  orphan  !    But  so  it  is  that  when  I  left 

Lutterworth   in   fair,   green    England " 

Here  lie  paused  and  scanned  the  stern 
man's  face  to  see  if  Lutterworth  were  to 
help  him.  It  was  not  ;  he  had  touched 
no  chord.  Captain  Brazenhead 's  features 
wei'e  marble. 

"Proceed,  Egyptian,"  he  said;  "I  listen. 
When  thou  leftest  Lutterworth " 

**  When  I  left  Lutterw^orth,  and  went  to 
seek  my  fortune  in  London,  I  lived  happily 
enough  with  a  brave  company  gathered  in 
Houndsditch,  in  the  fields  there  and  about 
the  '  Old  Cat '  tavern — does  your  honour 
not  remember  Catherine — Kate  Wryneck, 
called  also  *  Drink  to  me  only '  ?  " 

Captain  Brazenhead  spoke  as  one  in  a 
dream.     "  I  do  not,"  he  said.     "  Get  on  !  " 

The  Egyptian,  most  uneasy,  shifted  his 
ground.  "  Alack  the  day,  noble  Captain,  in 
tlie  which  I  left  that  proud  city  and  went 
down  with  a  horse  to  sell— to  Bristol " 


Captain  Brazenhead  started,  snorted,  and 
pounced  upon  him. 

"  That  horse  thou  stoles t,  vile  thief  !  He 
is  branded  on  thy  shoulder  ;  thou  art  a  dead 
man.  A  flea  -  bitten  white  gelding — that 
screwed  the  off-hind  foot " 

"  Oh,  sir,  oh,  sir  !  "  cried  the  Egyptian, 
falling  on  his  knees.  '*  That  horse  was  never 
yours  !  "  His  case  was  parlous  ;  you  may 
touch  the  chords  too  often,  it  seems.  But 
no  ! 

"By  Cock,  and  it  was  not,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  but  I  knew  the  horse.  The 
man  that  owned  it^ — or  called  himself  the 
owner " 

"  Aye,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
gleaming  eyes — "  aye,  sir,  right,  sir — so  he 
called  himself  ;  but  he  lied,  sir." 

"  I'll  warrant  that  he  did,"  said  Brazen- 
head ;  "  for  he  was  not  called  Glossy  Tom 

for  nothing.     Well,  then "     Hesitation 

marked  for  the  first  time  his  incisive  linea- 
ments and  dissipated  the  lightning  of  his 
eyes.  The  Egyptian  considered  his  case 
settled.  "  Since  I  prove  to  be  of  the  number 
of  your  friends,  dear  sir,"  he  ventured — but 
too  hastily.     The  Captain  recoiled. 

"  A  friend,  thou  !  "  He  towered  over  the 
man.  "  I  fancied  the  horse,  'tis  true,  and 
thou  wast  beforehand  with  me.  Pooh  !  1 
had  but  to  stretch  out  mine  hand.  And  now 
I  remember  that  thou  art  a  horrible  knave. 
Didst  thou  not  address  Our  Lady  in  an  un- 
known tongue  full  of  blasphemy  ?  Horse 
or  no  horse,  I  tell  thee  that  thou  diest." 

Trembling,  looking  all  Avays  for  help, 
muttering  with  his  pale  lips,  the  wretched 
Egyptian  faltered.  "It  was  the  tongue  I 
know  best,  noble  Captain.  I  am  a  very 
pious  Christian,  better  than  some  who  ha\'e 
their  Latin.  I  spoke  in  the  Roman  to  her 
Ladyship — and  she  heard  me.  I  prove  that, 
sir,  I  prove  that !  "  His  eyes  gleamed  ;  you 
could  see  the  whites  of  them.  "  The  proof 
that  she  heard  me,"  he  said,  "  is  that  you  are 
here,  her  lieutenant  in  this  wicked  place — 
yourself  an  Englishman " 

"  By  the  Mass,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  all 
this  may  be  very  true,  and  yet  be  woundily 
inconvenient."  He  held  his  chin,  and  this 
time  the  young  man  believed  himself  snatched 
out  of  the  pit.  He  came  forward  ob- 
sequiously, bending  at  the  knees.  Captain 
Brazenhead  roared  at  him  to  hold  off. 

"  I  forswear  my  nation  !  "  he  cried,  "  I 
become  Lombard  !  I  will  embrace  Jewry 
before  I  let  thee  go  !  " 

But  it  was  too  late.  Tlie  Egyptian  now 
held  him  by  the  knee.    "  Captain,"  prayed  he, 
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*^  noble  Capfciin,  you  will  never  break  a  man 
who  got  the  better  of  you  in  a  horse-deal." 

"  Who  says  that  I  will  not  ?"  And  yet  he 
was  touched.  If  he  could  spare  Squarcialupo 
of  whom  he  had  made  a  fool,  how  not  this 
oily  rogue  who  had  made  a  fool  of  him  ? 
And  it  was  not  to  be  denied  the  fellow  had 
fought  for  his  skin.  Captain  Brazenhead 
had  it  not  in  him  to  take  life  in  the  cool  of 
his  bile.  He  was  so  made  that  he,  who 
would  cut  a  man's  liver  out  of  him  in  fair 
fighting,  came  afterwards  to  love  his  enemy 
if  he  had  so  much  as  scratched  him.  He 
knew  this  was  a  weakness.  "  Look  you,"  he 
was  wont  to  say  to  his  opponent.  "  if  you 
w^ould  save  yourself  from  me,  wound  me 
where  you  can.  I  consider  you  carrion  at 
this  speaking,  but  he  who  draws  my  blood 
wears  armour  of  proof  for  me.  Now,  then, 
have  at  you,  soldier  !  " 

Meditating  his  own  nature  and  deploring 
it,  muttering  to  himself :  "  Mayhap  I  do 
wrong — I  do  grudge  this  fellow  his  mercy — 
upt>n  my  soul  I  do  grudge  it  him,"  Captain 
Brazenhead  remained  intensely  in  thought 
for  many  minutes,  his  head  sunk  upon  his 
breast,  his  arms  folded.  At  last,  as  if 
suddenly  awaking  out  of  sleep,  he  threw  his 
chin  up  and  stamped  with  his  foot.  "  Into 
your  sack,  you  black-livered  hound  !  May 
Hell  forgive  me  the  Avrong  I  do  him  this 
day,  and  count  it  not  against  me  when  mine 
cometh  !  "  It  was  a  sight  to  see  how  the 
Egyptian  slipped  in  —  like  a  terrier  into 
kennel  when  the  whip  is  whistling. 

There,  then ,  for  good  or  evil,  in  their 
sanguine  wrappings,  lay  the  three  ransomed 
men ;  there  over  them,  like  a  meditative 
god,  stood  Captain  Brazenhead,  with  a 
hand  to  grasp  his  chin,  and  one  finger  of  it 
to  rake  in  his  moustachios.  He  set  a  foot 
upon  the  round  of  a  sack ;  deeply,  pro- 
foundly he  thouglit  upon  mercy,  justice, 
judgment,  the  weighing  of  souls  and  such- 
like themes  ;  and  here,  if  you  will  have  it, 
is  a  summary  of  liis  reflection. 

"  Now  have  I  here  ensacked  four  in- 
different rascals  bound  straitly  to  my  person 
by  cords  of  steel.  They  worship  me  as  the 
author  of  their  being,  as  in  a  sense  I  am. 
No  doubt  they  would  follow  me  all  over  the 
world  ;  a  bodyguard  the  like  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Milan  might  pay  for  night  and  day 
— and  with  him  all  long  Italy."  His  eye 
flashed  fire.  "  Long  Italy  !  Long  Italy  ! 
By  their  means  I  make  good  the  soothsay 
that  I  heard  in  the  tavern  of  Pavia  when, 
with  my  foot  upon  Lisciasangue's  remains, 
I  vaunted,  Tkere  lies  long  Italy. 


''  It  was  true,  by  Cock,  for  all  that,  when 
I  spake,  I  spake  as  in  a  glass,  darkly.  Aye, 
darkly,  but  it  was  true.  For  see  me  now  1 
To  each  of  my  four  scoundrels  there  will 
adhere — like  ticks  to  a  sheep's  back — lesser 
scoundrels,  to  each  one  ten  at  least.  That 
gives  me  four-and-forty  desperate  men  ;  and 
with  forty  men  you  may  take  a  gatehouse 
— and  hold  it,  by  Cock's  body  !  Nay,  you 
may  get  by  shock  a  town,  as  my  lord  John 
Swynford  got  Coulanges  in  Brittany  on  a 
foggy  night  of  Martinmas,  and  became 
Viscount  thereof,  and  sweated  meat  out  of 
the  burgesses,  and  honey  out  of  their  wives, 
and  levied  toll  upon  all  and  sundry  faring 
that  way  into  France,  and  took  to  wife 
Melisette,  daughter  of  Simon  de  Fotz,  and 
got  a  son,  who  is  Viscount  of  Coulanges  to 
this  day.  Viscount  of  Coulanges — Viscount 
of  Pavia  !  Put  it  so  that  I  catch  Pavia 
unawares  and  become  its  Viscount — what 
then  ?  A  royal  beginning  :  we  begin  with 
Pavia.  .  .  . 

"  Every  male  of  Pavia,  of  proper  age  and 
fully  membered,  following  my  banner,  we 
lay  siege  to  Milan.  The  sooner  the  better  ; 
for  that  old  dog-fox  Sforza  is  warring  in 
Umbria,  and  I  could  not  cope  with  Sforza 
until  I  have  all  my  Pavians  matched  and  in 
full  bearing — say,  for  twelve  years  at  the 
least.  Nay,  Brazenhead,  nay,  Testadirame, 
my  ancient,  strike  thy  metal  while  'tis 
hot.  .  .  . 

"  Milan  falls— Milan  falls  !  And  there's 
the  thigh  of  Italy  under  my  thigh  ! 

"  Now  Rome,  the  city  old,  lies  about  the 
knee  of  Italy — is,  as  you  may  say,  the  knee- 
cap ;  and  Venice  is  the  hamstring.  Let  me 
w^ork  it  out,  let  me  work  it  out.  You  cut 
the  hamstring,  and  the  knee  gives,  and  the 
leg  drops.  Venice  gives  me  Rome  ;  Naples 
is  the  toe.  Cut  the  hamstring;  the  knee  is 
nerveless ;  then  gangrene  assails  the  toe, 
and  it  fritters  and  falls  off.  But  with  Milan 
to  add  to  Pavia,  who  is  to  keep  me  from 
Venice  ?  Pooh !  I  lead  a  host.  To- 
morrow, therefore,  to  the  shock  of  Pavia  !  " 

He  swept  the  mist  of.  glory  from  his  eyes  ; 
he  lifted  his  head  and  bellowed  for  his  men 
■ — those  dread  apparitors  who  hover  in  Milan, 
wdio  sit  about  the  jails,  like  vultures  patient 
on  their  trees  about  a  battlefield,  awaiting 
the  summons  to  their  obscene  task. 

One  by  one  the  crimson  heaps  were  lifted 
out  of  the  Well  of  Santa  Chiara ;  lastly 
Captain  Brazenhead  himself  set  his  foot  into 
the  grappling-hook  and  swung  aloft.  The 
tumbril -cart  was  loaded  with  its  sodden 
load  ;  the  Executioner  sat  down   upon  tliQ 
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pile  arid  ordered  the  disposal  of  his  dead. 
In  a  disused  hermitage  in  the  burial-ground 
of  Sant'  Eustorgio,  he  chose  to  hide  his 
three  recruits,  and  to  add  to  them  Tranche- 
coupe,  the  stout  Burgundian.  Means  were 
found  to  victual  the  garrison,  which,  sworn 
to  secrecy  and  commended  to  the  gods  of 
War  and  Good  Luck,  their  leader  then  left 
— going,  as  his  duty  was,  to  make  his  report 
to  the  Duke. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

HOW     AND     WHEEE     CAPTAIN     BRAZENHEAD, 

FALLING    INTO    DISGRACE,   READ    HIS    DE 

EEMEDIO, 

"  Tyrant  of  Milan  "—thus  ran  his  Third 
Murderer's  report — "  one  wretch  I  seized 
by  the  ankles,  as  if  he  had  been  a  three- 
legged  stool,  and  whirling  him  over  my  head 
a  few  times,  with  him  attacked  those  other 
two.  As  a  flail  I  brought  him  thwacking 
down  ;  as  wheat  from  the  chaff  on  the  floor 
fled  brain  from  husk.  The  time  was  not 
long  before  they  lay  before  me  like  the  must 
of  trodden  grapes ;  while  as  for  him  I 
wielded,  he  was  as  whip-thongs  in  my  hand 
— strips  of  hide  wherewith  to  trounce  a 
truant,  but  no  weapon  for  a  man.  Anon 
came  my  varlets  to  sweep  up  with  a  besom, 
and  now  your  well  of  Santa  Chiara  is  so 
sweet  you  could  stable  there  your  store  pig." 

Yisconti,  burning  and  shivering  by  turns 
in  his  fever,  hugged  his  furs  about  him  and 
spread  out  his  thin  hands  to  the  sun.  He 
may  have  listened,  but  he  did  not  heed  ;  he 
may  have  been  gratified,  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  be.  Captain  Brazenhead's  invention,  for 
lack  of  nourishment,  wilted  and  faltered  out. 
His  eloquence,  for  that  turn,  was  not  ready 
at  call — or  it  may  be  that  his  patron  had 
heard  it  all  before.  When  tlie  best  is  said, 
the  variations  you  can  play  upon  the  death 
of  a  man  are  very  few,  at  least  in  Europe. 
They  say  that  tlie  (Uiinese  have  contrived 
better,  or  perliaps  tliey  have  greater  vitality 
to  work  upon.  However  that  may  be, 
Captain  Brazenliead  stopped — and  there 
followed  a  painful  pause. 

Presently  Yisconti  croaked  out  his  doom. 
"  You  have  done  very  ill  on  your  own 
showing.  To  dispose  of  three  men  by 
knocking  their  heads  together — what  is  this 
but  insensate  butchery  ?  Get  you  to  the 
knacker's,  hire  yourself  in  the  shambles, 
but  serve  me  no  more.  Yet  stay,"  he 
added,  seeing  that  Brazenhead  was  preparing 
to  obey  him  with  suspicious  alacrity,  "  1 
may  have  use  for  you  yet.     You  are  con- 


fined to  quarters  until  my  next  orders,  and 
you  are  disarmed." 

Then  and  there  the  halberdiers  deprived 
him  of  liis  weapons  ;  he  was  led  to  the  door 
and  turned  loose  into  the  corridors  of  the 
Castle,  a  disgraced  man.  I  must  observe 
upon  this  that  it  is  not  given  to  the  most 
generous  to  foresee  the  full  scope  of  their 
magnanimity  ;  or  it  may  well  be  that  our 
Brazenhead's  circle  of  acquaintance  was  too 
wide  or  his  instincts  too  warm  to  make  him 
a  tolerable  murderer.  For  if  every  murderer 
were  to  fight  Avith  the  man  he  proposed  to 
slay,  the  work  would  never  be  done  ;  and 
if  you  are  to  add  to  a  zest  for  combat  a 
tenderness  towards  the  nephews  of  ladies 
with  whom  you  may  have  conversed,  or  are 
inclined  to  spare  tliem  who  may  have  bested 
you  as  well  as  those  whom  you  have  bested, 
you  narrow  the  field  of  your  operations  too 
severely.  It  is  likely  you  will  murder  none. 
Add  the  difficulty  of  explaining  how  you 
have  slain  persons  who  are  alive  at  the 
moment  of  explanation,  and  you  put  a  tax 
upon  your  invention  which  may  easily  make 
you  bankrupt. 

♦  *  *  :i5  >\i 

It  was  vexatious  in  every  way — humiliating 
to  his  finer  feelings  and  embarrassing  to  his 
political  schemes.  He  had  his  garrison  in 
Sant'  Eustorgio  to  provide  for  ;  he  had  fixed 
the  day  for  the  shock  of  Pavia  ;  and  here  he 
was,  deprived  of  arms  and  confined  to  the 
precincts  of  the  Court,  while  his  friends 
starved  in  a  disused  hermitage  and  Pavia 
remained  inviolate.  This  was  trouble  enough, 
bub  the  hurt  to  his  pride,  his  professional 
pride,  was  worse.  To  Camus  and  Gelsomino, 
his  colleagues,  was  allotted  the  notable 
adventure  of  putting  three  hundred  Ana- 
baptists to  the  sword.  Not  only  so,  but  on 
the  day  fixed  the  Duke  himself  would  attend 
the  shambles  in  state.  Milan  would  hold 
high  festival ;  and  so  it  did.  Fortified  by 
pi'oof  armour  and  a  ring  with  prussic  acid 
in  the  jewel  of  it,  Duke  Galeazzo  set  out. 
His  Duchess,  his  daughter,  his  great  officers, 
suitably  accompanied,  took  horse  in  the 
great  court,  and  rode  down  to  the  piazza. 
(Captain  Bi'azenliead  saw  them  go  from  where 
he  sat  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  buttery, 
and  bit  liis  nails  to  the  quick.  Occasionally 
he  sipped  a  mug  of  small  beer,  very  occasion- 
ally he  tried  to  carry  his  misfortune  with 
grace  by  humming  an  aii".  But  he  never 
got  beyond  the  first  bar.  He  had  been  thus 
pitifully  engaged  for  more  than  a  week,  and 
was  very  glum. 

A  thin  stream  of   persons  of   both  sexes 
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was  iiiai  11  tallied  throug'boufc  tlie  day,  to  and 
from  the  buttery.  Mendicant  friars  came  to 
fill  their  sleeves  with  broken  victuals,  widows 
and  orphans,  half -pay  soldiers,  murderers 
out  of  work,  and  other  unfortunates,  received 
their  daily  sustenance  from  the  overflowings 
of  the  kitchens.  But  for  them  the  Castle 
had  been  like  a  house  of  the  dead,  for  the 
whole  Castle  world  was  gone  to  see  the 
slaying  of  the  Anabaptists.  Captain  Brazen- 
head  watched  them  now  darkly  from  his 
corner,  chewing  a  bitter  cud  and  reading  a 
soured  judgment  upon  every  comer. 

Upon  a  rosy-gilled  Franciscan  he  mused  : 
*'  Aye,  thou  scratching  dog,  filch  the  substance 
of  the  poor  and  score  the  crime  against  thy 
god  of  Assisi.  Him  thou  professest  to 
serve  ;  in  his  wounded  side  thou  hopest  to 
hide,  as  thou  sayest.  And  yet,  I  tell  thee, 
that  little  beggar-man  had  not  been  cold 
two-and-fifty  weeks  before  thou  and  thy 
likes  were  like  fed  stalHons.  Get  thee  hence, 
thou  cheek  of  brawn,  and  vex  not  the  sight 
of  the  honest."  And  with  some  such  scathing 
words  he  was  ready  for  every  religious  who 
came  to  get  much  for  little. 

By  and  by  there  came  in  a  pretty  young 
woman  in  a  striped  petticoat,  leading  by  the 
hand  a  short-smocked  child.  She  approached 
the  buttery-hatch  modestly,  and  not  per- 
ceiving Captain  Brazenhead  in  his  corner, 
stumbled  against  him,  and  would  have  fallen 
liad  she  not  sat  down  upon  his  knee.  The 
moment  she  perceived  her  error  she  begged 
liis  pardon. 

Confusion  once  more  became  her  ;  she 
was  tinged  like  a  flower.  Captain  Brazen- 
head,  for  all  his  dejection,  knew  her  at 
once. 

"  Ah,  gentle  Liperata,"  said  he,  "  you 
may  well  be  ashamed  of  the  seat  you  chose. 
A  time  there  was  when  these  war- was  ted 
knees  would  have  become  you  better.  No 
doubt  you  remember  how  we  journeyed 
together  the  way  of  Milan — and  witli  what 
hopes,  odd's  face  !  and  what  promise  !  But 
then  Fortune  smiled  upon  me,  though  you 
did  not." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  young  woman,  "  at  that 
time  I  should  never  have  sat  upon  your  knee, 
for  then  I  was  a  wife.     Now,  alas !  " 

"How  now  ?  "  cried  the  Captain.  "  Has 
thy  hufband  forsaken  so  lovely  a  partner  ? 
Bring  me  face  to  face  with  him,  and  I  will 
embrace  him." 

The  lady  began  to  cry  ;  she  snatched  up 
her  child  and  clasped  it  to  her  bosom. 

"  Behold  an  orphan  !  Beliold  the  widow 
of  a  murdered  man  !  "  she  wailed. 


Captain  Brazenhead  was  awake  and 
vibrating  with  fire. 

'*  Who  is  the  nmrdered  man  ?  Confront 
me  with  his  killer,  and  thou  shalt  have  two 
murdered  men,"  he  cried.  "  I  have  a  sword 
not  yet  rusty,  and  by  this  hand " 

He  had  forgotten  that  he  was  weaponless, 
and  was  to  have  good  reason  anon  to 
remember  it. 

''  Sir,"  said  Liperata,  ''  I  will  tell  you  my 
tale  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  it.  I  w^as 
but  yesterday  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of 
position  and  talent,  who  had  a  Court  appoint- 
ment which  brought  him  honour,  respect, 
and  a  handsome  emolument.  His  name  was 
Camus " 

"  Camus  !  "  the  Captain  whispered  hoarsely, 
"  Camus  !  My  colleague  !  Oh,  Fate,  thou 
avenger  of  wrong  !  Proceed,  fair  widow,  1 
conjure  thee." 

"  My  husband,"  said  Liperata,  "  had  been 
entrusted  with  a  responsible  task  which  he 
must  fulfil  this  very  day " 

*'Aye,"  said  the  Captain,  "and  so  he  must. 
Three  hundred  Anabaptists  await  him.  But 
now — what  may  not  come  of  this  ?  " 

"  He  felt  the  burden  laid  upon  him  as  one 
which  called  for  all  his  powers  of  head,  heart, 
and  sinew,"  she  continued,  "and  devoted 
the  whole  of  yesterday  to  the  exercise  of 
these  parts  of  his.  He  spent  the  forenoon 
in  the  reading  of  theology  ;  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas  equipped  him  here.  His  heart  was 
in  my  care.  I  think  I  may  say,  without 
aifectation,  that  I  lavished  upon  it  all  the 
ju'ts  which  a  good  and  dutiful  wife  has  at 
her  command.  At  least,  he  praised  me,  and 
assured  me  that  I  had  not  worked  in  vain." 

"  I  warrant  that  you  did  not,  lady,"  said 
Captain  Brazenliead  warmly,  and  she  thanked 
liim  with  gentleness. 

"  1\\  the  evening  of  that  unhappy  yesterday 
my  husband  set  out  for  the  exercise  of  his 
muscular  system.  With  our  child  upon  one 
arm,  and  my  hand  upon  the  other,  he  took 
a  walk  about  the  streets  of  the  city,  conversing 
cheerfully  with  his  acquaintance,  visiting  the 
shrines  of  certain  saints  who  had  always 
been  propitious.  All  went  well  until  we 
passed  through  the  deserted  cemetery  of  Sant' 
Eustorgio.    But  in  that  unhallowed  spot " 

The  Captain's  eyes  seemed  starting  from 
his  head. 

"  Which  of  them  did  it  ?  "  he  said,  and 
his  voice  was  like  the  sea-sound  in  a  shell. 
"  Not  Tranche-coupe  ?  Not  Squarcialupo  ? 
Not  a  long-armed  man  ?  " 

"  A  dusky  youth,  lithe  as  a  snake,"  said 
she,  "sprang  upon  him  from  behind  a  grave, 


"  '  If  iny  tears  have  earned  your  pity,  sir,  I  am  glad. 
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and  crying  :  '  Here's  for  thee,  liniggart  of 
England  ! '  stabbed  liini  in  the  neck.  He 
could  not  liave  chosen  a  more  fatal  spot.  It 
was  the  heel  of  my  dear  Achilles — my  noble, 
diligent  Achilles,  of  whom  I  am  the  poor 
Briseis  of  his  arms.  For  my  husband,  whose 
profession  exposed  him  to  constant  danger, 
wore  chain  mail  upon  his  person,  which 
unhappily  ended  at  the  shoulders.  Need  I 
say  more  ?  He  sank,  bathed  in  his  own 
bright  blood,  and  as  I  wrung  my  hands  and 
cried  upon  my  Camus  by  name,  the  villain 
slipped  among  the  tombs  and  disappeared 
into  the  city.  I  am  bereft  of  his  love,  and 
he,  by  failing  of  his  tryst  to-day,  has  died 
dishonoured.  If  my  tears  have  earned  your 
pity,  sir,  I  am  glad,  for  indeed  I  need  the 
pity  of  the  humane.  Now,  with  no  prospect 
before  me  but  a  life  of  beggary  and  want,  I 
am  come  here  for  alms,  that  I  may  school 
myself  at  once  for  the  bitter  end  of  my 
days." 


She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  but 
Captahi  Brazenhead  was.  moved  to  the  very 
centre  of  his  being. 

"  But  not  so,  by  Cock's  wounds,  not  so," 
he  said,  and  laid  a  well-chopped  finger  along 
his  nose.  "  What  if  I  can  amend  your 
griefs,  my  bird  of  the  bough  ?  What  of 
bearded  men,  old  in  warfare  ?  What  of  the 
ties   of   gratitude  ?     Bands   of   steel  ?     No 

more "    And  here  he  clasped  the  melting 

fair  to  his  breast,  while  all  the  hangers  about 
the  buttery  marvelled  and  many  wept. 
"  Come  you  with  me,  lady,  come  you  out 
along  with  me.  'Twas  to-morrow  for  Pavia, 
pity  is,  but  now  it  must  be  later.  Now  I 
am  Persia  and  thou  art  my  Andromedary. 
Now  we  summon  the  legionaries  for  chivalry, 
and  off  we  go,  my  chuck  !  " 

With  no  more  words,  but  with  husbanded 
breath  and  an  arm  crooked  for  her  hand,  he 
led  her  away  to  the  cemetery  of  Sant' 
Eustoro^io. 


A  further  episode  in  the  career  of  Captain  Brazenhead  in  Milan  ivill  appear  in  the 

next  numher. 
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P 

HE  other  day  an  old 
gentleman  was 
turning  out  an  old 
desk,  and  in  the 
drawer  politely 
termed  secret  he 
found  a  withered 
rose  that  a  girl  had 
given  him,  and  a 
bit  of  old  ribbon 
that  had  been  smart 
and  brisk  when  she  wore  it.  Also  he  found 
a  little  oblong  book  with  a  yellow  morocco 
back,  edged  and  clasped  with  tarnished  gilt, 
a  book  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  girl, 
who  was  nobody  in  particular,  and  whose 
name,  even,  he  had  forgotten  long  and  long 
ago.  But  the  little  book  he  had  not  for- 
gotten ;  because  it  was  his  first  diary.  On 
the  fly-leaf  was  written  in  the  violet  ink  that 
does  not  fade — 

"  To  dear  Peter,  from  Mamma,  with  best 
love." 

And  the  old  gentleman  remembered  how, 
in  a  velvet  suit  with  an  embroidered  collar, 
he  had  coaxed  mamma  to  spend  a  shilling 
on  that  book  at  the  fancy  shop  near  Aunt 
Ingram's  house — the  fancy  shop  which  was 
also  the  toy-shop  and  the  circulating  library. 
He  read  the  entries — they  were  not  many  ; 
at  nine  years  old  one  does  not  keep  a  diary 
for  many  days. 

Aug.  15.  Papa  and  Mamma  went  to  Swizer- 

land.     Mamma  gaiv  me  this  book. 

I  am  going  to  write  in  it  evry  day. 

I  am  staying  at  Aunt  Ingrams. 

Tryed    to   work    in    the    garden. 

No  good. 
Aug.  19.  I   am    afriad   I  am   very   wickid. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to. 

It  is  wrong  to  make  clay  modles. 

Wickid  agian.    Am  to  go  to  school. 

Am  sorry  I  am  not  good.     I  hope 

no  one  will  read  this. 
Aug.  26.  There  is   no   one  at  school  except 

me.     Nothing  hapened. 

Nothing  happenned. 

There   is  nothing  to  do.      I  wish 

the  oathers  were  here.       Nothing 

happenned. 


Aug.  17. 
Aug.  18. 


Aug.  21. 
Aus:.  24. 


Aug.  27. 
Aug.  28. 
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Aug.  29.  Nothing  happend.     Saw  L, 

Aug.  30.  Saw  her  again. 

Ang.  81.  L. 

Sept.    1.  L. 

Sept.    2.  L. 

and  so  on  L.L.L.  for  a  fortnight.  Then  the 
entries  ceased  because  mamma  came  back  from 
Switzerland  and  swept  in  to  where,  wrapped  in 
dreams,  he  sat  over  a  lonely  bread-and-butter- 
and-cold-milk-in-a-mug  tea.  She  swept  in 
with  violet  silk  flounces  and  a  white  shawl 
with  a  paisley  border,  and  a  lace  veil  to  her 
big  bonnet,  and  kissed  him  and  hugged  him 
and  put  him  to  bed  herself  with  many  kisses. 
And  next  day  he  went  into  the  garden  and 
was  told  things.  To  this  very  day  he  cannot 
remember  what  happened  after  that.  The 
next  thing  he  remembers  is  being  at  Brighton, 
very  jolly,  with  the  others.  A  second  cousin 
once  told  him  that  after  mamma  took  him 
away,  he  was  very  ill  with  something  the 
second  cousin  called  brain-fever,  and  that 
the  doctor  had  said  he  would  have  gone  out 
of  his  mind  but  for  the  child  next  door,  of 
whom,  in  the  wanderings  of  his  fever,  he 
talked  incessantly. 

As  the  old  gentleman  looked  at  those 
entries  in  the  first  diary — very  crookedly 
and  painfully  written  with  one  of  those  sharp 
styles  of  lead,. ivory  mounted,  that  were  sold 
with  that  kind  of  book,  and  would  only,  so 
to  speak,  strike  on  the  box,  the  remembrance 
of  the  agony,  of  which  those  faint  scratchiiigs 
were  the  record,  came  over  him.  He 
remembered  all  abont  the  next-door  neigh- 
bour, and  all  that  she  was  to  him  when  he 
was  not  Peter  Somebody,  Esq.,  quite  grown 
up,  with  an  office  in  the  City,  all  respectful 
clerks  and  shining  mahogany  ;  with  money 
in  both  pockets,  able  to  choose  which  way 
he  would  go  for  a  walk,  and  how  long  he 
would  stay  in  the  garden,  and  what  he  would 
have  for  meals,  and  whom  he  would  have  to 
talk  to— but  just  Peter— little  Peter  who  had 
no  voice  in  any  of  these  things,  Peter  who  had 
to  do  as  he  was  told  and  be  a  good  boy.  As 
he  held  the  yellow  book  in  his  hand,  and 
smelt  the  faint,  sweet,  musty  scent  of  it,  the 
old  gentleman  saw  again  the  next-door 
house. 

He  used  to  call  it  the  next-door  house,  but 
really,  the  school  front  door  opened  out  of 
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the  flat  face  of  a  Georgian  house  with  wire 
blinds  to  the  windows,  straight  on  to  the 
High  Street.  Whereas,  the  front  door  of  the 
next-door  honse  opened  on  to  a  garden,  with 
a  flagged  path  leading  to  a  locked  gate  which 
opened  into  a  side  lane.  The  lane  was  twisted 
and  interesting,  with  different  kinds  of  houses 
and  gardens  and  most  attractive  summer- 
houses— the  kind  of  place  that  you  can  make 
up  stories  about.  Therefore,  Peter  was  never 
allowed  to  walk  that  way.  But  the  next- 
door  house  was  close  to  the  school  garden,  so 
that  you  could  see  the  patterns  on  the 
curtains,  and  the  white  square  of  a  trans- 
parency that  in  the  day  was  just  a  white 
square,  but  at  night  when  the  lamp  was 
lighted  became  a  beautiful,  soft,  pencilly 
picture  of  a  castle  gate,  and  six  men  in  chains 
kneeling  before  a  king.  There  was  no  one 
to  tell  Peter  that  it  was  the  Burgesses  of 
Calais  surrendering  to  King  Edward,  and  he 
only  saw  it  once,  on  the  first  evening  when 
they  forgot  about  him,  and  he  stayed  in  the 
garden  till  it  was  quite  dark,  looking  at 
everything,  and  afraid  to  touch  anything, 
and  crying  every  now  and  then  because  he 
was  such  a  wicked  boy,  and  nobody  could 
ever  love  him.  His  aunt  had  explained  this 
carefully  to  him  before  she  sent  him  away  to 
school. 

Mamma — she  who  gave  the  pocket-book 
with  her  best  love — had  gone  to  Switzerland 
with  papa,  so  that  she  might  get  quite  well 
again,  and  Peter  was  left  with  an  aunt  who 
had  never  had  any  children  of  her  own. 

At  first  he  was  so  unhappy  that  he  was 
quite  good  :  that  is  to  say,  he  sat  still,  or 
went  out  for  a  walk  and  did  exactly  as  he  was 
told  and  nothing  else.  But  presently  he 
grew  happier — one  of  the  housemaids  was 
quite  kind  to  him,  when  there  w^as  no  one 
about — and  having  grown  happier,  he  began 
to  be  busy.  The  old  gardener  was  cutting 
down  nettles  in  the  paddock  with  a  reaping- 
hook.  Peter  got  half  a  hoop  of  an  old 
barrel  out  of  the  woodshed,  and  cut  down 
nettles  too,  only  he  chose  the  large  red  and 
green  kind  that  were  in  the  garden.  He 
worked  vigorously,  thinking  how  pleased 
Aunt  Ingram  would  be. 

When  he  had  been  jumped  at  from  behind, 
had  been  shaken,  and  had  had  his  ears  boxed 
so  that  they  burned  and  hurt  even  after  he 
was  put  to  bed,  he  learned  that  the  nettles 
he  had  cut  down  were  not  nettles  at  all,  but 
were  called  Coal-yusses,  and  were  very 
precious,  and  that  lie  was  a  very  naughty 
little  boy. 

Then  he  tried  to  make  up  for  this  unfor- 


tunate mistake  by  being  more  than  usually 
polite,  and,  jumping  up  to  open  the  door  for 
his  aunt,  he  caught  his  foot  in  a  rug,  and 
came  heavily  to  the  ground,  bringing  with 
him  a  thing  called  a  whatnot,  covered  with 
cups  and  saucers  that  nobody  ever  used. 
Most  of  the  cups  and  saucers  were  broken, 
and  Peter's  head  had  a  lump  on  it  like  a 
large  plum.  He  was  quite  glad  to  be  put  to 
bed,  that  time. 

Later,  he  wished  to  model  with  clay,  and 
got  a  hard  lump  out  of  the  garden ;  to  soften 
it,  he  washed  it  in  the  bath,  a  new  installation 
which  interested  Peter  mightily,  and  left  the 
tap  running.  The  hall  ceiling  was  dripping 
like  the  roof  of  a  stalactite  cave  before  it  was 
discovered  that  the  clay  had  choked  the 
waste-pipe  of  the  newly  fitted  bath.  Things 
like  this  constantly  happened,  without  Peter 
at  all  meaning  them  to. 

But  the  worst  thing  of  all  was  also  the 
lasfc.  Cheered  by  two  whole  days  during 
which  nothing  regrettable  had  occurred,  he 
made  a  booby  trap  for  his  friend  the  house- 
maid— a  waste-paper  basket,  a  paper  bag 
with  flour  in  it,  some  green  plums,  and  so 
forth. 

The  drawing-room  door  was  broad  and 
heavy,  and  the  housemaid  had  not  yet 
"done "  the  room.  All  things  were  propitious. 
But  the  first  person  to  come  into  the  room 
was  not  the  housemaid.  It  was  Snubs,  his 
aunt's  fat  pug,  who  came  quietly  in,  without 
disturbing  the  booby-trap,  sniffed  carelessly, 
and  turned  to  go  out.  Just  then  Aunt 
Ingram,  in  gardening  gloves  and  mushroom 
hat,  passed  the  French  window,  glanced 
through  it,  and  saw  the  booby  trap.  She 
opened  the  window,  and  she  and  the  wind 
rushed  in  together.  Peter  from  his  hiding- 
place  behind  the  door  saw  what  was  coming, 
and  ducked.  The  blow  intended  for  his  ear 
struck  the  door,  and,  the  wind  helping,  closed 
it  with  violence — the  booby  trap  discharged 
itself  upon  him  and  his  aunt  impartially. 
And  Snubs — poor  Snubs,  on  his  hurried  way 
out,  was  caught  in  the  closing  door. 

Peter  cried  a  good  deal  over  this.  He 
really  ivas  sorry.  He  would  have  liked  to 
show  his  respect  for  Snubs,  whom  he  had 
not  liked  in  life,  by  giving  him  a  magnificent 
funeral,  such  as  his  Mamma  had  given  the 
canary  that  had  died,  with  the  cats  in  black 
bows  as  chief  mourners,  but  he  was  shut  up 
in  the  spare  bedroom,  and  they  would  not 
let  him  out,  even  for  the  funeral. 

It  is  dreadful  to  be  shut  up  in  a  strange 
room  all  alone  with  your  guilty  conscience 
and  your  confused  remorses  and  exonerations. 


yi^hh 


"There  were  chains  hanging  from  stone  posts  outside  Burleigh  Park,  and  Peter  woiikl  have 
liked  to  swing  on  them.      But  Jane  was  always  in  a  hurr^^  to  get  back."* 


When  his  aunt  came  to  him  much  later  innocent  dogs,  it  isn't,"  said  Aunt  Isabel. 

in  the  day,  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  floor.  "  Miss  Snape  has  kindly  consented  to  receive 

Sha  awoke  him  to  tell  him  austerely  that  he  you  at  once." 

was  to  go  to  school  at  once.  "  To-night  ?  "  said  Peter  miserably. 

"  But  it's  holiday  time,"  said  Peter.  "  To-morrow.     She  has  sent  me  an  electric 

"  Not  for  wicked  little  boys  who  kill  pour,  telegram.     You  can   go  to  bed  now.     And 
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be  sure  you  say  your  prayers,  and  ask  for  a 
new  liearfc.  Suppose  you  were  to  die  to-night, 
where  would  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Peter,  quite  truly. 

"But  I  do— No,"  for  Peter,  with  the 
incurably  forgiving  spirit  of  the  natural 
child,  had  moved  towards  her  for  the  cus- 
tomary "  Good  night "  kiss.  "  No.  Nobody 
can  love  such  a  wicked  little  boy.  Nobody 
would  speak  to  you  if  they  knew.  You  are 
almost  the  same  as  a  murderer." 

"  I'm  very,  very  sorry,"  said  Peter.  "  I 
won't  ever  do  it  again." 

"  I'll  take  care  of  that,"  said  Aunt  Ingram; 
''  and  mind  you  say  your  prayers." 

His  prayers  inchided  an  earnest  request 
i)hat  God  would  make  Peter  a  good  boy  for 
ever  and  ever,  amen.     He  was  very  sleepy. 

And  next  day  they  sent  him  to  school. 
He  went  in  tlie  charge  of  the  railway  guard, 
a  kind  and  friendly  man,  who  made  jokes 
and  tried  to  cheer  people  up.  Peter  did 
cheer  up  until  he  remembered  that  if  the 
guard  knew  about  Snubs,  he  would  not  speak 
to  him  any  more.  So  then  he  left  off  being 
cheered  up,  and  the  guard  thought  he  was 
tired  and  let  him  alone.  And  Peter 
wondered  whether  his  crime  showed  in  his 
face,  and  whether  the  guard  had  become  so 
quiet  because  he  had  someliow  found  out 
that  this  was  the  lifctle  boy  who  had  killed  a 
dog — quite  by  accident,  but  still  killed  a  dog. 

A  strange  servant  in  a  plaid  shawl  and  a 
spoon  bonnet  wath  a  blue  curtain  to  it  met 
him  at  a  railway  station  a  long  way  off,  and 
took  him  through  a  town  to  a  large,  strange 
house.  There  was  bread-and-butter  and  a 
blue  mug  of  milk  at  one  end  of  a  long  table — 
also  a  vague  lady  with  ringlets  who  kissed 
him  as  if  she  did  not  want  to,  and  told  him 
to  be  a  good  boy,  and  that  he  wo-  to  do 
exactly  what  Jane  said.  He  never  saw  this 
lady  again.  Then  he  was  sent  into  the 
garden  to  play,  and  forgotten.  When  they 
remembered  him,  ifc  was  bed-time,  and  after 
that  an  interval  that  seemed  no  interval 
ended  in  the  awakening  in  a  brightly  sunlit, 
bare-boarded  attic  room,  to  the  awful  sense 
of  some  crime  committed  and  forgotten,  then 
sudden,  hot,  shameful  remembrance.  He  was 
little  better  than  a  murderer.  No  one  would 
speak  to  him  if  they  knew.  The  old  man 
who  turned  out  the  desk  the  other  day 
recalls  with  a  thrill  of  reflected  misery  that 
guilty  awakening. 

xind  now  his  whole  duty  was  to  do  what 
Jane  said.  Jane  said  very  little.  She  w^as 
(|uite  kind,  but  he  seldom  saw  her  except  at 
Uieals  ajid  at  bath-times,     She  was  a  trusted 


servant  left  in  charge  of  the  empty  school- 
house  and  the  embarrasging  little  boarder. 
The  other  servants,  the  teachers,  the  pupils, 
even  the  schoolmistress  who  received  Peter 
on  that  first  evening,  all  were  away  on  their 
holidays.  Peter  and  Jane  were  alone  in  the 
house.  And  Jane  had  her  own  friends  and 
their  own  affairs.     Peter  had  neither. 

Jane's  friendships  prospered  best  when 
Peter  was  out  of  the  house.  Consequently 
he  was  directed  for  long  hours  to  play  in  the 
garden.  He  did  not  like  the  garden — ^but, 
then,  he  did  not  like  the  house.  Yet  he  liked 
either  better  than  the  "  walks  " — straight  up 
to  the  gates  of  Burleigh  Park  and  back 
again.  There  were  chains  hanging  from 
stone  posts  outside  Burleigh  Park,  and  Peter 
would  have  liked  to  swing  on  them.  But 
Jane  was  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  back. 

"  My  orders  is  to  take  you  a  nice  walk 
every  day,"  she  said,  *'  and  don't  you  forget 
I  done  it." 

The  house  was  gaunt  and  dusty— -empty 
schoolrooms  with  black  desks  and  low,  shiny 
benches.  A  good  many  of  the  rooms  were 
locked  up.  There  was  plenty  to  eat,  and 
Peter  and  Jane  ate  it  together. 

"  Who  lives  next  door  ?  "  he  questioned, 
over  the  very  first  day's  mutton. 

"  A  old  gent  an'  'is  little  girl." 

"  Couldn't  I  go  and  play  with  her  ?  "  Peter 
asked,  who  had  always  lived  in  the  country 
and  known  everybody. 

"  Good  gracious,  no  !  "  said  Jane.  "  Her 
grandfather  thinks  there's  no  one  good 
enough  for  her  to  play  with.  That's  what's 
the  matter  with  her^  I  think.  Pining  away 
like,  for  want  of  cheerful  company,  that's 
what  I  say." 

Jane,  Peter  decided,  was  not  likely  to  pine 
away  for  any  such  want.  Shrieks  of  laughter 
came  to  him  that  afternoon  in  the  hot,  parched 
garden,  through  the  bars  of  the  kitchen 
window. 

At  tea-time  he  began  again. 

"  The  little  girl  isn't  really  pining  away,  is 
she,  Jane  ?  "  he  asked  through  thick  bread- 
and-butter.  They  had  meals  in  the  kitchen 
to  save  trouble. 

"  She's  white  as  a  ^g^^,''  said  Jane ;  "  coughs 
a  lot — or  used  to.  Now  she's  lost  her  voice 
even  for  coughing.  You  can  see  her  at  the 
window  most  days.  I  did  hear  they  was  going 
to  take  her  to  the  seaside,  to  try  what  that'll 
do  for  her.  But  you  couldn't  play  with  her, 
anyway,  Master  Peter.  Her  grandfather 
wouldn't  let  her  play  with  you^ 

Peter  ate  no  more  just  then.  It  seemed 
quite  certain  that  Jane  now  k»ew  who  had 


"  He  never  heard  her  voice,  but  one  soon  becomes  expert  in  the  silent  hin<4ii{iiJ^e  of  the  lips, 
especiall}^  if  one  has  been  very  sad  and  very  lonely." 


killed — quite  unintentionall j,  but  still  killed 
— the  pug.  He  got  away  as  quickly  as  lie 
could  and  went  out  into  the  garden.  Tliere 
was  a  quiet,  weedy  corner,  between  the  stable 
and  the  wall  of  the  other  lionse.  Face  down 
among  the  bindweed  and  plaintains  and  the 
mayweed,  Peter  lay  and  wondered  how  he 
could  have  been  so  wicked,  and  whether 
such  a  stain  would  cling  for  ever,  and  he  be 
pointed  at  when  he  grew  up,  as  the  man  that 
killed  the  dog  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  It 
seemed  that  he  had  been  at  school  a  very 
long   time.     Already   he   knew   the  garden 


better  tlian  lie  had  known  Aunt  Ingram's. 
It  was  a  pleasant,  old-fashioned  garden,  with 
the  stable-yard  only  divided  from  it  by  a 
pretence  of  a  privet  hedge.  But  there  were 
no  grooms  in  the  yard,  and  no  horses  in  the 
stable.  The  coach-house  door,  however,  was 
open.  One  could  climb  up  that  and  sit  in 
the  open  window  of  the  hayloft.  But  what 
was  the  good  ?  There  was  no  one  to  see  him 
do  it.  So  he  lay  face  down  among  the  weeds, 
and  cried,  and  wished  that  his  mamma  had 
not  gone  away. 

Mamma  was  in  Switzerland,  very  far  away, 
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hoping  that  her  boj  was  good  and  happv. 
She  had  said  she  should  hope  that  every  day. 
Well,  he  wasn't.     He  w^asn't  either. 

He  never  knew  when  he  first  became  aware 
that  someone  was  looking  at  him.  He  felt 
it  before  he  thought  it  was  worth  while  to 
look  up  and  see  w^ho  it  was.  It  couldn't  be 
anyone  but  Jane — and — well,  if  she  saw  that 
he  had  been  crying,  she  might  take  more 
notice  of  him.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
she  wouldn't  scold  him  or  call  him  a  cry- 
baby. Children  know  these  sort  of  things 
with  strange  accuracy.  So  he  lay  there,  and 
though  the  interest  of  wondering  what  Jane 
would  say  stopped  his  tears,  IjIs  shoulders 
still  shook  to  his  sobs.  But  Jane  said 
nothing.  So  presently  he  rolled  over.  And 
Jane  was  not  there  at  all.  So  then  he  sat  up 
and  looked  round.  No  one  was  there.  And 
he  had  been  quite  certain  that  someone  was. 

It  was  no  use  to  begin  crying  again  now, 
anyway.  There  was  a  vine  growing  up  the 
stable  wall ;  there  were  green  grapes  high  up. 
He  would  climb  up  and  see  if  they  were  ripe. 
He  would  not  take  any — that  would  be 
stealing.  But  he  did  not  climb.  Suddenly 
he  saw  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while. 
He  went  and  walked  in  the  garden  and  picked 
flowers  to  pieces,  and  tasted  the  petals.  The 
rose-leaves  were  nice  to  eat,  so  were  the 
nasturtiums.  But  the  dahlias  and  sunflowers 
w^ere  horrid. 

He  went  to  bed  early  that  night,  because 
Jane  was  going  out  to  a  party.  He  said  his 
prayers  twice  over  and  added  a  petition  that 
was  intended  for  a  prayer :  "  Oh,  please,  dear 
God  !  Oh,  dear  mamma,  come  and  take  me 
away  from  here  !  " 

It  was  his  last  act  of  faith.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  he  settled  down 
into  the  desperate,  quiet  misery  of  a  child 
alone,  for  whom  there  is  no  joyous  past,  no 
hopeful  future,  only  the  interminable,  intoler- 
able present. 

He  spent  nearly  all  his  time  in  the  garden, 
and  he  grew  to  hate  it  as  men  hate  a  prison. 
At  first  he  had  thought  of  writing  to  his 
mother  and  telling  her.  Telling  her  what  ? 
That  he  had  been  sent  to  school  because  he 
had  killed — not  on  purpose,  but  still  killed — 
Aunt  Ingram's  dog  !  Perhaps  even  mamma 
would  not  love  him  any  more  when  she  knew 
that. 

Peter,  an  old  man  now,  sitting  musing  with 
the  first  diary  in  his  hand,  could  draw  you 
the  plan  of  that  garden,  and  tell  you  what 
flowers  grew  where — indicate  the  exact  where- 
abouts and  number  of  the  old  seakale  pots 
that  the  snails  loved  to  hide  in — distinguish 


the  taste  of  the  different  petals,  of  the  vine- 
leaves,  and  of  the  unripe  grapes,  for,  compared 
with  "  murder  almost,"  stealing  soon  grew  to 
seem  nothing  much,  one  way  or  the  other. 
And  eating  is  the  first  distraction  that 
suggests  itself  to  a  child's  boredom. 

And  as  he  went  about,  the  sense  grew  and 
grew  on  him  of  being  watched,  and  there 
being  someone  else  quite  near.  The  loneli- 
ness of  those  days  !  It  left  a  mark  on  his 
soul  that  will  never  be  effaced.  It  might 
have  marked  brain  as  well  as  soul,  but  for  the 
next-door  neighbour. 

He  had  been  in  that  garden  three  long, 
long  days,  with  intervals  for  sleep  and  food, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  he  must  always  have 
been  there,  when  he  first  saw^  her — at  a 
window  of  the  first  floor  of  the  next-door 
house ~a  pale,  little  face  with  large,  dark 
eyes,  and  hair  that  hung  in  long,  lean,  black 
tresses  drawn  back  from  the  forehead  with  a 
round  comb,  behind  which  the  shorter  hairs 
stood  up  in  a  sort  of  ragged  frill.  Some  sort 
of  white  shawl  thing  was  wrapped  round  her, 
and  she  waved  a  hand  like  a  wdiite  bird's 
claw,  and  smiled  at  him. 

"  Hullo  ! "  he  said,  thrilling  to  the  adven- 
ture, "  you  better  ?  " 

She  smiled  and  her  lips  moved,  but  she 
did  not  answer.     Then  he  remembered. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  standing  as  close  to  the 
dividing  wall  as  he  could  stand  and  still  see 
her,  "I  forgot  you'd  lost  your  voice.  I 
suppose  you  can't  come  out  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  still  smiling. 

"  I'm  so  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Peter  ; 
''  they  won't  be  angry  with  you  for  me  talking 
to  you,  will  they  ?  " 

And  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  movement 
of  the  lips.  Peter,  watching  carefully, 
thought  the  hps  said  :  "  Don't  tell." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Peter;  "  of  course,  I  won't. 
Aren't  you  tired  being  up  there  ?  " 

He  is  not  sure  now  whether  it  was  only 
fancy,  or  whether  he  really  could  tell,  by  the 
way  her  lips  moved,  what  she  said.  But  at 
the  time  he  had  no  doubt.  Why  should  he 
have  had  ?     What  she  seemed  to  say  was — 

"  I  used  to  be  very,  very  tired." 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  "  was  Peter's 
next  question.  And  again  the  head  shook 
with  a  **  No,  thank  you,"  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  she  added  :  "  I  used  to  like  playing. 
I  should  like  to  see  you  play." 

Under  that  inspiration,  Peter  climbed  the 
coach-house  door  and  sat  in  the  opening  of 
the  hayloft,  swinging  his  legs. 

She  applauded  with  smiles  and  softly 
clapping  hands. 
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For  the  first  time  the  call,  "Come  to 
bed,  Master  Peter  ! "  seemed  to  come  too 
soon. 

Next  morning,  Peter  woke  earlj  to  a  thrill 
of  joyous  anticipation:  there  was — oh,  wonder- 
ful I — something  to  look  forward  to.  But 
then  he  remembered.  There  had  been 
nothing  in  the  little  girl's  face  or  voice  or 
manner  to  show  that  she  knew  who  he  was  — 
he — the  malign  hero  of  a  murder  story. 

He  dressed  slowly,  maturing  a  resolution 
of  martyrdom. 

When  he  went  into  the  garden,  he  almost 
wished  that  she  might  not  be  at  the  window. 
When  he  saw  that  she  was  nofc  thei-e,  he  knew 
that  he  had  only  almost  wished  it.  When 
next  he  looked  up,  there  she  was,  smiling 
and  waving  the  hand  that  was,  like  a  bird- 
claw,  white. 

With  the  help  of  two  seakale  pots  and  an 
old  hurdle  he  achieved  the  ascent  of  the 
dividing  wall,  she  the  while  smiling  approval 
of  his  acrobatic  feats.  Then  not  much  more 
tlian  a  yard  away  from  the  window-sill,  he 
told  her.  It  was  very  difficult,  but  he  told 
her  quite  plainly  exactly  what  sort  of  boy  he 
was — how  wicked,  how  very  like  a  real 
murderer.  And  as  he  thought  of  Snubs,  he 
wept,  though  Snubs  in  life  had  not  endeared 
himself  to  Peter. 

The  little  girl  was  very  nice  to  him.  She 
said :  "  Never  mind,"  and,  "  I'm  sure  you 
didn't  mean  to,"  with  other  kind  and  con- 
soling things. 

Also  she  told  him,  when  he  asked  her,  that 
her  name  was  Lucy,  and  that  she  was  eight 
years  old.  He  never  heard  her  voice,  but 
one  soon  becomes  expert  in  the  silent 
language  of  the  lips,  especially  if  one  has  been 
very  sad  and  very  lonely. 

It  is  impossible  to  play  with  a  person  who 
sits  for  ever  at  a  window,  but  it  is  easy  to  play 
for  her.  Peter  played  for  Lucy  all  the  plays 
that  he  had  thought  of  and  not  cared  to 
carry  out.  He  spun  a  top  for  her,  thougli 
August  is  not  the  proper  season  for  tops. 
He  played  marbles -quite  nice  boys  played 
marbles  in  those  days — and  at  each  stroke  of 
luck  or  skill  looked  up  for  her  applause. 

He  sang  to  her  the  songs  he  had  learned 
from  his  brothers  or  from  tlie  servants  at 
home,  the  fashionable  ditties  of  his  moment. 
"  Slap,  bang  I  here  we  are  again ! "  and  "  The 
Captain  with  his  Whiskers,"  and  "  The 
Perfect  Cure,"  and  Lucy,  pale,  but  always 
smiling,  applauded  and  encored.  She  never 
talked  much,  but  she  was  one  of  those  people 
to  whom  one  can  tell  everything.  Peter  told 
her  more  things  than  he  had  ever  told  anyone 


else.  And  different  things.  Things  that  he 
has  never  in  all  his  life  told  to  anyone  else. 

And  gradually  the  grim,  echoing  house,  and 
Jane  and  Jane's  crinoline,  and  her  gaily 
coloured  spoon  bonnets  and  her  friends,  and 
even  meal-times,  and  going  to  bed,  began  to 
seem  vague  and  dreamlike,  and  the  only  real 
thing  in  the  world  was  Lucy.  The  thin  face 
at  the  window  with  the  lank  hanks  of  hair 
hanging  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the  eyes  that 
were  interested  in  everything  he  did — the 
pale  lips  that  always  smiled  and  never  said 
anything  that  was  not  kind. 

He  said  nothing  to  Jane  of  the  next-door 
neighbour.  For  a  thousand  reasons  he  could 
say  notliing.  Indeed,  he  now  said  hardly  any- 
thing to  Jane.  Slie,  on  the  contrary,  began 
to  talk  more  to  him,  and  to  take  him  out 
more,  and  to  bring  him  into  the  kitchen  when 
her  friends  were  there.  He  hated  it.  He 
wanted  notliing  but  tlie  garden  now.  The 
garden,  and  Lucy. 

Tlie  only  things  that  seemed  real,  besides 
Lucy  and  wliat  he  did  when  he  was  with  her, 
were  his  dreams,  which  grew  very  real.  In 
them  he  played  with  Lucy  inside  the  next- 
door  house.  Years  afterwards  he  went  into 
that  house,  and  found  his  way  about  in  it 
with  his  eyes  shut.  Every  turn  of  it  was 
familiar.  Yet  he  had  never  been  in  it  before, 
except  in  dreams. 

And  the  days  went  on,  and  the  dreams — 
and  Peter  ceased  to  wish  that  mamma  would 
come  and  fetch  him  away.  He  ceased  to  wish 
that  the  others  were  there.  He  wished  for 
nothing  but  Lucy,  and  Lucy  was  there.  But 
he  wished  Jane  would  leave  him  alone  and 
not  bother  so. 

It  was  Jane,  he  learned  from  the  second 
cousin  long  afterwards,  who  wrote  to  his 
mother — she  lost  her  place  for  it,  but  mamma 
saw  that  she  was  in  the  end  no  loser — and 
Jane's  letter  brought  mamma  back  from 
Switzerland.  The  letter  remarked  that 
'•this  came  hopping  to  find  you  well  as  it 
leaves  me  at  presint  and  I  got  your  direction 
off  of  the  child's  letter,  and  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  say  that  Master  Peter  do  not  look 
above  aff  the  size  he  did  wen  he  come,  an 
dall  pale  an  dall  eyes  an  dif  I  was  you  dear 
Mam  I  would  take  him  or  not  long  for  this 
world  so  no  more  at  presint  from  your  bedent 

»^'i^^'t-  "  Jane  Transome." 

So  mother  came,  and  kissed  him  and  loved 
him,  and  put  him  to  bed,  and  that  night  he 
did  not  dream. 

He  went  out  into  the  garden  next  morning 
while  mother  was  packing  his  clothes — to  say 
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"  (jrood-bje  "  to  Lucy.  8lie  was  nob  at  the 
window,  and  before  she  could  appear  Jane 
came  after  liini. 

" Come  in, Master  Peter,"  she  said.  "You're 
to  have  your  hands  and  face  washed,  and  have 
a  cup  of  milk  and  a  nice  piece  of  cake,  before 
you  go." 

"  I  want,"  said  Peter — there  seemed  now 
to  be  no  reason  for  secrecy — "  I  want  to  see 
the  little  girl  next  door." 

"  You'll  not  see  her,"  said  Jane,  catching 
his  hand.  "Come  along,  do.  Poor  little 
thing  !  I  thought  I'd  told  you  about  her  ! 
Pined  away  for  lack  of  company,  that's  what 
I  shall  always  say." 

"  I  want  to  see  her,"  Peter  repeated,  and 
offered  a  dragging  resistance  to  the  hand  of 
Jane. 

"  Don't  I  tell  you,  you  can't  see  her,"  Jane 
insisted,  "  she's  dead." 

Then  a  horror  of  great  darkness  came  over 
Peter,  and  through  it  he  remembers  saying: 
"  No,  no,  no  !  "  a  great  many  times,  and 
stamping  with  his  boots  on  the  garden  path. 


"  But  I  tell  you  she  is,"  Jane  said.  "  Don't 
you  be  so  silly.  She's  dead,  right  enough, 
poor  little  thing,  and  an  angel  by  this  time, 
I  shouldn't  wonder." 

And  still  Peter  dragged  at  Jane's  hand  till 
he  had  actually  dragged  her  to  the  place  from 
which  Lucy's  window  could  be  seen. 

And  the  windows  of  the  house  were 
shuttered  fast. 

"  There,  you  see,"  said  Jane,  "  it's  been 
shut  up  ever  since  they  went  away." 

And  again  Peter  said  "No." 

"  But  I  say  *Yes,"'  said  Jane,  exasperated. 
"  She  died  at  the  seaside  three  days  after  they 
got  her  there.  They  shut  the  house  up  and 
took  her  away  the  day  after  you  come.  I 
thought  I'd  mentioned  it.  You  come  along 
like  a  good  boy  now,  and  have  your  nice 
cake." 

*  -^i  >;«  *  :5« 

That  is  the  end  of  what  the  little  yellow 
bound  gilt-bordered  book  brings  back.  After 
that  nothing  .  .  .  .  till  it  is  Brighton,  and 
being  very  jolly  with  the  others. 


THE    ROAD    TO    CABINTEELY. 


OH,  the  lonely  road,  the  road  to  Cabinteely  ! 
'Tis  there  I  see  a  little  ghost  and  gaily  singeth  she. 
She  plucks  the  swaying  cowslip,  nor  stays  for  all  my  calling, 
But  flies  at  my  pursuing,  who  once  did  run  to  me. 
She  once  did  run  to  me. 

n  follow,  ever  eager,  the  dancing  shade  elusive, 

The  phantom  feet  that  leave  me  so  lone  and  far  behind. 

Then  comes  her  merry  laughter  like  elfin  music  chiming, 
She  cares  not  for  my  sorrow,  she  once  to  grief  so  kind, 
She  was  to  tears  so  kind. 

Her  kiss  falls  swift  and  tender  on  breaking  bud  and  blossom, 
Her  flitting  fingers  touch  them,  fair  as  white  butterflies, 

Her  slender  arm  enfolds  them  with  soft  and  sweet  embraces, 
Remembered  shy  caresses  she  now  to  me  denies, 
5he  all  to  me  denies. 


On  the  haunted  road,  the  road  to  Cabinteely, 

*Tis  there  a  little  dancing  ghost  her  merry  way  doth  take. 

She  sings  no  song  of  sorrow,  nor  knows  no  pain  of  weeping, 

I  would  not  wish  her  home  again,  though  my  poor  heart  should  break. 
Though  my  poor  heart  should  break. 

DORA  SIQER50N  SHORTER. 


DR.    HANS    RICHTER 


AN    APPEECIATION. 


By   E.   a.   BAUGHAK 


0  hear  Dr.  Ricbter 
at  his  best  you 
should  attend  a 
performance  of 
"Die  Meister- 
singer,"  the  one 
masterpiece  of 
Wagner's  about 
which  there  is 
no  difference  of 
opinion.  The  score 
breathes  the  spirit  of  Germany  in  its  depths 
and  sweetness,  and  the  spirit  of  all  races 
in  its  sweetness  and  fragrance.  It  is  a 
sane,  poetic  music-drama,  and  as  complete 
art  is  worth  all  Wagner's  mythological 
metaphysics.  Dr.  Richter  conducts  it  with 
loving  care.  Every  detail  of  the  complex 
polyphony  is  chiselled  to  the  last  finish, 
and  yet  nothing  of  the  broad,  human  spirit 
of  the  work  is  lost.  Those  who  admire 
Richter  like  to  think  of  him  as  being  at  one 
with  Hans  Sachs.  The  great  conductor  has 
certainly  the  same  rugged  independence  and 
the  same  concentrated  love  of  his  art.  And 
he  has  the  breadth  and  vision  of  the  Nurem- 
berg poet  as  depicted  by  Wagner. 

In  a  certain  sense,  too,  Richter  is  an 
anachronism.  In  these  days  of  public  interest 
in  the  doings  and  opinions  of  celebrated 
men,  Richter  stands  almost  alone  as  the 
one  musician  who  will  not  be  interviewed. 
Young  journalists  have  gaily  attempted  to 
beard  the  lion,  but  they  have  never  been 
successful.  Nor  is  Richter  prone  to  make 
public  his  opinions  through  the  press  even 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter.  One  of  the  few 
occasions  when  he  has  broken  this  rule  was 
after  the  performance  of  the  "  Ring "  in 
English  last  year.  He  has  an  artist's  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  his  art,  and  considers  him- 
self of  no  account  except  as  an  interpreter 
of  the  beautiful  thoughts  of  composers. 
Yet  to  his  intimate  friends  he  is  geniality 
itself,  and  expresses  his  opinions  with  wit 
and  force.  He  is  by  no  means  the  taciturn 
musician  of  the  lady  novelist.     One  thing  is 
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noticeable  about  him  in  private  life.  He  is 
always  the  master  spirit  by  sheer  force  of 
mind  and  temperament.  And  that  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  bis  conducting.  Men  who 
have  played  under  his  baton  liave  told  me 
that  they  always  feel  happy  with  "  the  old 
man."  Other  conductors  are  criticised  by 
their  instrumentalists,  who  have  their  own 
ideas  of  well-known  compositions  ;  but 
Richter  is  calmly  accepted  as  the  master 
musician  of  them  all.  Orchestral  players 
say  the  same  thing  of  Nikisch.  This  mastery 
is  not  only  a  question  of  magnetism  and 
natural  superiority,  although  no  conductor 
can  be  great  who  has  not  the  qualities  of  a 
leader  of  men.  It  is,  above  all,  a  matter  of 
supreme  musicianship.  No  pretty  posing  at 
the  concert  itself  has  the  slightest  effect  on 
the  members  of  a  band.  They  watch  the 
elaborate  appearance  of  energy  with  faces 
that  do  not  betray  their  real  opinion,  for  it 
is  part  of  an  ordinary  conductor's  stock-in- 
trade,  and  there  is  a  proper  professional 
feeling  in  these  matters  ;  but  their  opinion 
is  expressed  afterwards  with  refreshing 
terseness.  I  remember  a  celebrated  trumpet- 
player  telling  me  with  pathetic  indignation 
that  a  certain  conductor  had  publicly  lec- 
tured him  for  playing  a  wrong  note  at 
I'ehearsal.  It  was  really  the  fault  of  the 
second  trumpet,  and  my  artist  rightly  thought 
that  any  conductor  worthy  of  the  name 
should  have  detected  the  real  perpetrator 
of  the  mistake.  There  is  no  deceiving 
Richter  in  this  respect.  Every  jaian  in  the 
orchestra  knows  full  well  that  the  quiet 
figure  at  the  helm  has  noticed  any  slip  that 
has  occurred,  and  that  it  will  not  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  Indeed,  it  used  to  be  Richter's 
habit  to  wait  at  Covent  Garden,  at  the  doors 
which  lead  from  the  orchestra,  and  point 
with  a  menacing  forefinger  to  every  ]:layer 
who  had  made  a  slip.  There  never  could 
be  an  answer  to  the  accusation,  for  Richter 
was  always  right. 

At  the  same^  time,  Dr.  Richter  has  praise 
for  good  deeds,  and  this  has  endeared  him 
to  his  orchestra.  Also,  if  he  expects  great 
care  to  be  taken,  he  certainly  does  not  spare 
himself.     No  detail  in  a  performance  is  toQ 
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small  for  his  consideration,  and  this  is  very 
noticeable  in  his  rehearsals  of  Wagner's 
music-dramas.  A  curious  instance  of  his 
grip  of  all  that  is  done  on  the  stage  as  well 
as  in  the  orchestra  was  related  to  me  by  a 
member  of  the  musical  staff  behind  the 
scenes.  The  duty  of  the  musician  was  to 
give  the  signal  for  the  sound  of  the  anchor 
being  let  down  in  the  first  act  of  "  The 
Flying  Dutchman."  The  signal  was  duly 
given  according  to  the  indication  written  in 
the  score.  After  the  performance  of  the 
first  act,  Richter  came  up  to  his  assistant  and 
remarked  :  "  The  chains  were  wrong,"  and 
marked  the  exact  bar  in  the  score  when  the 
signal  should  be  made.  At  the  next  per- 
formance the  anchor  was  let  go  at  the  precise 
moment  indicated  by  Richter,  who  afterwards 
exclaimed :  "The  chains  were  right  this  time ! " 
It  is  such  a  small  detail  that  it  is  possible 
"  The  Flying  Dutchman "  may  have  been 
heard  many  times  without  it  Iiaving  been 
noticed  by  the  ordinary  lover  of  music,  but 
it  was  not  too  small  for  Richter's  notice. 
The  great  conductor  does  not  fuss  when 
things  go  wrong,  but  puts  them  right  in  as 
few  words  as  possible.  Only  a  man,  capable 
of  enormous  patience  could  have  produced 
such  excellent  performances  of  the  "  Ring  " 
in  English  with  a  cast  which,  for  the 
most  part,  had  never  appeared  in  Wagner's 
music-dramas.  This  month  another  series 
is  being  given  at  Covent  Garden,  and  it  is  to 
include  performances  of  "Die  Meistersinger." 
A  conductor's  method  of  rehearsing  is  half 
the  battle.  The  public  knows  nothing  about 
it;  and  imagines  that  a  conductor  is  a  magician 
who  can  sway  his  hundred  men  this  way  and 
that  with  a  slight  movement  of  tlie  haton. 
All  the  real  interpretation  is  done  at  rehearsal. 
If  the  conductor  attempted  any  *'  new 
reading  "  "  at  sight,"  there  would  l)e  disaster. 
Richter's  beat  is  so  clear,  and  our  men  are 
such  splendid  readers,  that  there  are  com- 
paratively few  stoppages  at  his  rehearsals. 
There  is  never  any  irritating  expostulations 
or  lengthy  explanations.  A  few  curt  words 
or  a  happy,  humorous  phrase  rights  a  mistake 
at  once.  Richter,  unlike  many  conductors, 
has  a  practical  knowledge  of  every  instrument 
in  the  orchestra,  and  he  is  able  to  sing  his 
directions  so  that  they  can  be  easily  under- 
stood. He  knows  at  once  what  is  wrong, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  every  conductor  who 
has  made  a  name.  All  these  qualities  of 
command  and  musicianship  are  essential  to  a 
conductor.  No  musician  can  be  successful 
who  does  not  possess  them  in  a  remarkable 
degree.     At    the    same    time  a  power    of 


commanding,  a  special  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  orchestra,  and  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  most  intricate  score  are  not  the  only 
qualities  a  great  conductor  must  possess.  In 
these  days  we  expect  him  to  impress  his 
individuality  on  his  men  and  to  bring  even 
to  the  interpretation  of  famihar  works  some 
new  insight. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that 
Richter  has  not  his  limitations.  The  false 
hero-worship  that  would  accept  everything 
lie  does  is  not  in  reality  a  true  appreciation  of 
his  special  merits.  In  many  w^ays  one  must 
regret  that  Richter's  repertoire  as  a  conductor 
of  orchestral  concerts  in  England  has  been 
comparatively  limited.  Indeed,  there  vv^as  a 
period  in  conducting  his  London  concerts, 
before  he  went  to  Manchester,  when  he 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  perfunctory 
vein.  But  all  that  has  been  changed,  and 
at  the  very  first  concert  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  last  October  he  gave  an 
electrifying  performance  of  such  a  familiar 
work  as  Mozart's  (1  minor  symphony. 
Possibly  Dr.  Ricliter  is  much  more  a  man  of 
moods  than  is  generally  thought.  He  has  a 
reputation  for  solidity — based  on  his  personal 
appearance,  no  doubt — but  in  reality  he  is  a 
man  of  passionate  emotion  and  fiery  energy. 

A\\  account  of  Richter  as  a  young  man  of 
nineteen,  written  some  ten  years  ago  by  a 
fellow-student  at  the  Vienna  Conservatoire, 
may  help  us  to  understand  Richter  as  a  man. 
He  was  then  a  skilled  horn-player,  but  he 
also  played  all  other  instruments  with  equal 
dexterity.  Helmesberger  found  him  indis- 
pensable to  the  Conservatoire  orchestra. 
"  If  a  bassoon  part  had  to  be  filled,  Richter 
put  down  his  horn  and  played  the  bassoon  ; 
on  other  occasions  he  played  the  oboe, 
contrafagotto  or  trumpet,  and  another  night 
he  might  be  seen  in  the  ranks  of  the  violinists. 
Indeed,  I  once  found  him  playing  the  double 
bass,  and  as  a  drummer  he  was  unrivalled. 
Once  when  the  orchestra  of  our  Conservatoire, 
under  Helmesberger's  conductorship,  per- 
formed a  musical  Mass  in  the  Invaliden 
Church,  Richter  sang — and  how  well  he 
sang !  He  led  the  basses  in  the  most 
difficult  passages  ;  then,  again,  the  tenors, 
and  I  think  he  even  chimed  in  with  the 
sopranos.  On  that  day  I  discovered  that  he 
was  also  an  excellent  organist."  In  those 
days  Richter  was  noted  for  his  humour  and 
his  amiable  disposition.  "As  soon  as  he 
appeared  at  our  practices,  with  a  face  beaming 
with  pleasure,  his  horn  under  his  arm  and  a 
Tyrolese  hat  jauntily  cocked  on  one  side, 
a  feeling   of   delight   permeated   the  whole 
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company.  But  despite  his  winning  and 
friendly  disposition,  and  his  desire  to  do 
everyone  a  good  turn,  Richter  was  resohite 
and  even  stubborn  when  it  came  to  a  question 
of  principle.  The  following  episode  was 
told  me  shortly  after  I  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire. Richter,  like  most  men  of  genius, 
was  opposed  to  pedantry,  and  even  regular 
school  attendance  was  irksome  to  him.  He 
thought  his  dnties  were  fulfilled  when  he 
knew  all  he  wanted  to  learn,  and  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  continue  to  attend  and 
Hsten  for  weeks  wliile  others  were  grinding 
at  work  which  lie  had  mastered  during  the 
first  hour.  His  teacher  treated  him  with 
exceptional  leniency  and  overlooked  his 
irregular  attendances.  But  some  old  gentle- 
men of  the  Senate,  hearing  of  the  matter, 
were   shocked    beyond  measure,   and   never 


I'ested  until  a  council  was  summoned  and 
Richter  was  called  before  them.     The  sermon 

culminated    in    'Young    man,    either ' 

'  Or  ! '  exclaimed  Richter,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and,  turm'ng  on  his  heel,  he  left 
the  room."  A  young  man  of  such  high 
spirits  could  never  at  heart  grow  into  the 
solid,  moodless  Richter  of  some  peo|)lc's 
imagination.  His  massive  imperturbability 
is  merely  a  platform  manner,  and  is  charac- 
teristic oidy  so  far  as  it  does  express  his 
dislike  of  any  personal  show\  He  carries 
this  to  the  length  of  firmly  I'ef using  to  bow 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  applaune  at  the 
end  of  each  act  of  Wagner's  music-drama  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  when  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  "  Ring  "  performances  in  English  last 
year  he  was  compelled  to  appear,  he  came 
on  holding  Mr.  Percy  Pitt's  hand.    Personally 
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J  think  that  Richter's  conducting  is  much 
influenced  by  his  mood  of  the  moment.  The 
general  outlines  remain  the  same,  of  course, 
for  Richter  is  not  a  dilettante^  but  there  are 
days  when  he  brings  much  more  out  of  his 
orchestra,  when  every  phrase  is  alive,  and 
the  energy  of  the  whole  conception  is  over- 
whelming. 

In  attempting  a  critical  estimate  of  Richter, 
it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  perfect 
conductor  does  not  and  never  will  exist. 
He  would  have  to  combine  Richter's  virility 
with  Nikisch's  subtle  expressiveness,  and 
to  this  should  be  added  the  nervous  force 
of  Weingartner  and  the  finished  band- 
mastership  of  the  late  Charles  Lamoureux. 
We  must  take  a  conductor  as  we  find  him, 
and  not  expect  perfection.  Richter  has 
certain  temperamental  limitations  which  must 
be  frankly  noted.  I  could  wish,  for  instance, 
for  more  expressive  phrasing  than  he  seems 
to  care  to  obtain  from  liis  orchestra.  That 
this  expressiveness  can  be  carried  too  far  is 
true  enough.  Nothing  is  more  annoying 
than  to  hear  what  should  be  the  natural 
expressiveness  of  a  performance  exaggerated 
into  cloying  sentimentality,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  music  should  be  always  played 
with  forthright  straightforwardness.  With 
all  the  stupendous  effects  he  obtains  in  the 
"  Ring,"  I  have  often  wished  for  a  little  more 
ebb  and  flow  of  expression.  His  conducting 
gives  one  the  idea  that  the  dramatic  side 
of  the  music-drama  is  ignored,  and  that  the 
singers  are  mere  puppets.  The  artists  them- 
selves say,  however,  that  they  feel  perfectly 
free  with  Richter,  but  that  is  probably 
because  he  has  them  under  complete  control, 
and  difficulties  are  made  easy  by  his  absolute 
mastery  of  the  scores.  It  may  be  doubted, 
indeed,  if  Richter  is  by  temperament  a 
genuine  Wagnerian.  As  far  as  concert- 
room  performances  are  concerned,  he  set 
the  standard  for  many  years  in  London.  In 
the  realisation  of  the  massive  strength  and 
grandiose  dramaticism  of  Wagner's  genius, 
and  also  of  its  pure  musical  aspects,  Richter's 
conducting  is  unsurpassable.      He  produces 


from  his  orchestra  a  glow  of  energetic  life 
which  is  most  inspiring.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  subtler  qualities  of  Wagner's  music  are 
missed  by  Richter,  who  is  sometimes  strangely 
commonplace.  He  has  no  sympathy  with 
tine  shades  of  expression.  In  a  sense  this 
sanity  and  freedom  from  anything  like 
neurotic  excitement  is  one  of  Richter's  great 
merits,  but  when  that  excitement  is  the  very 
essence  of  a  composition,  it  cannot  be  truth- 
fully interpreted  as  if  it  were  a  symphony  by 
Beethoven  or  Brahms.  The  result  of  per- 
formances of  the  very  modern  school  under 
Richter  is  curious.  He  brings  out  all  the 
musical  architecture  of  Richard  Strauss's 
symphonic-poems,  for  instance,  and  makes 
them  sound  broader  and,  perhaps,  nobler, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  nervous  tension 
of  the  music,  which  the  composer  himself 
insists  upon  to  the  neglect  of  significant 
detail,  is  lost,  and  the  cliaracter  of  the  com- 
position changed. 

Even  in  liis  interpretation  of  the  classical 
and  romantic  schools,  of  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Schumann,  and  Schubert,  there  is 
something  of  the  same  rigidity  of  inflection 
which  makes  Richter's  conducting  of  nervous 
modern  music  not  altogether  satisfactory.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  Beethoven 
symphony  is  mainly  a  matter  of  musical  archi- 
tecture, but  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
caress  of  a  phrase  is  out  of  place  or  mars  the 
main  design.  Richter  is  wonderful  in  the 
way  he  gives  us  the  titanic  force  of  Beethoven, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  always  feel  that  he 
has  not  expressed  all  the  secrets  of  that  great 
inaster  ;  that  with  the  overwhelming  force 
should  go  an  equally  overwhelming  tender- 
ness. Still,  as  I  have  said,  no  conductor  is 
perfect,  and  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  Richter  : 
his  interpretations  are  so  sane  and  full  of 
life  ;  he  has  such  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
proper  place  of  the  executant  musician  in  the 
scheme  of  things  ;  and  he  is  so  free  from  any 
taint  of  decadence — or,  what  is  even  worse, 
the  affectation  of  it — that  one  always  comes 
back  to  him  with  the  comfortable  feeling 
of  hearing  noble  music  nobly  performed. 
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^I  G  0  U  R  N  E  Y 
ROTHES  smiled 
as  he  gazed  about 
the  room  in  which 
he  stood.  And  jet 
the  place  was  not 
one  that  wonld  seem 
likely  to  evoke  any 
signs  of  merriment. 
Indeed,  the  prospect 
was  extremely  depressing.  From  wall  to 
wall  the  space  was  the  narrowest.  The  floor 
was  bare,  and  large  stains  showed  in  the 
low  ceiling.  The  one  small-paned  winjdow 
gave  a  glimpse  over  dark,  dismal  roofs,  and, 
through  a  tangle  of  telegraph-wires,  of  a 
small  patch  of  grey  sky.  Still  Rothes  smiled. 
Then,  going  to  the  door  to  see  that  it  was 
securely  fastened,  he  took  a  gold-banded 
cigarette  from  a  gold  case  whicli  he  drew 
from  a  pocket  of  his  shabby  coat,  and,  seating 
himself  in  the  one  stiff  chair  that  the  room 
contained,  he  began  to  smoke. 
And  yet  very  little  had  occurred. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  met  her.  The 
event  had  not  been  dramatic.  Still,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  an  adventure.  She  had 
just  entered  the  building  and,  hurrying 
around  a  corner,  the  basket  which  she  carried 
had  been  knocked  from  her  hands.  The 
contents  were  scattered  on  the  floor  before 
her.  The  objects  that  met  his  gaze  were 
simple  and  commonplace  enougli.  The 
brown  paper  parcel  had  contained  meat,  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  some  potatoes  which  had 
rolled  into  the  farthest  corner.  Clearly  she 
was  bringing  home  dinner  —  breakfast  — 
perhaps  both,  and  had  met  with  this  accident. 
Rothes  thought  of  the  heroine  of  the  Broken 
Jug,  as  he  saw  lier  suddenly  standing  still 
amid  the  disaster.  Only  she  was  not  at  all 
mournful.  On  the  contrary,  she  appeared 
extremely  angry. 

"  Oh  ! ''  she  exclaimed  indignantly. 
"  May    I    help    you  ? "     asked     Rothes, 
hurrying  forward. 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  he  picked 
up  the  loaf  of  bread  and  pursued  a  particu- 
larly nimble  potato  behind  a  distant  door. 


"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  as  he  stood  before 
her  with  his  hands  filled  with  the  useful 
tubers. 

He  had  noticed  how  charming  she  was, 
and  he  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  realised 
that  her  voice  was  soft  and  low. 

"Let  me  carry  the  basket  upstairs,"  he 
said. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  that  I  am  not  to  be 
trusted  with  it,  I  am  so  careless,"  she  replied, 
examining  him. 

"  It's  heavy— much  too  heavy  for  you," 
he  said  decidedly.  "  You  should  not  give 
yourself  such  a  load." 

"  But  if  I  have  to  ? "  she  answered,  not 
sadly,  but  even  laughing  a  little. 

The  piteousness  of  poverty  !  thought 
Rothes.  Here  was  this  pretty  young  creature 
compelled  to  bear  such  burdens,  while  her 
more  fortunate  sisters  had  all  care  taken  of 
them.     He  felt  newlv  indii^nant  at  the  social 
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anomaly.  And  she  laughed  pleasantly  about 
it.  Here  was  independence — self -independ- 
ence. Here  was  simple  contentment.  Here 
was  refreshing  naturalness.  Here  was  the 
charm  of  Nature  itself.  Rothes  felt  newly 
glad  that  he  luid  jnade  this  departure  unci. 
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entered  into  the  life  where  such  things  and 
sucli  beings  were  to  be  fonnd. 

"  You  don't  if  I  am  to  cany  it,"  he 
rephed,  taking  the  burden  from  her  shghtlv 
resistii]g  hands. 

"  Ob,  well,"  she  said,  as  if  excusing  herself 
to  herself,  "  we  are  neighbours." 

"  Are  we  ?  "  he  exclaimed  delightedly. 
"  Then  I  like — the  neighbourhood." 

She  smiled  on  him  gravely,  and  for  some 
reason  he  felt  rebuked  for  his  speech.  What 
a  manner,  he  reflected,  this  daughter  of  the 
tenements  had,  to  be  sure  !  No  great  lady 
in  her  drawing-room  could  have  imposed  her 
Avill  more  easily  and  more  surely. 

"  You  have  just  come  here  ?  "  she  said  in 
a  way  that  made  the  remark  a  question. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  lightly.  "I — I'm  out 
of  a  job,  just  now,  and  waiting  for  work." 

'*  What  is  your  trade  ?  "  she  asked  with 
a  kindly  interest. 

Rothes  almost  laughed. 

"  I — I "  he  began.  "  Oh,  I'm  a  gas- 
fitter,"  he  answered,  as  the  single  gas-jet  in 
the  hall  caught  his  eye. 

"  And  you  lost  your  place  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  strike,"  he  went  on  more 
glil)ly.  "  I  went  out  and  wasn't  taken  back. 
And  you  ?  " 

He  felt  that  it  must  be  in  accordance  with 
tlie  situation  to  ask  the  question — quite  as 
in  a  country  house  he  might  have  asked  a 
strange  young  woman  Avhat  form  of  sport 
she  affected. 

"  I,"  slie  said  easily.  "  I'm  in  a  book- 
bindery." 

"  And  you  like  the — occupation  ?  "  he 
asked  politely. 

'*  The  hours  are  good,"  she  said,  witb  the 
same  little  puzzling  laugh  ;  "and  the  work 
is  light ;  but  there's  not  much  chance  for 
getting  on." 

Rothes  was  enchanted.  It  was  not  the 
same  old  thing^tbe  same  talk  about  the  same 
subjects.  There  was  not  only  surprising 
novelty  in  the  theme,  but  in  tlie  surroundings. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  as  she  paused 
before  a  door  in  one  of  the  upper  halls.  "  I 
live  here,"  and  she  held  out  her  hand  for  the 
basket. 

Reluctantly  Rothes  give  it  into  her  keeping. 

"  I  shall  see  you  again,"  he  said  tenta- 
tively. 

"  I  am  very  busy."  Then  she  added, 
laughing,  as  if  amused  by  her  own  thouglits  : 
"  My — cousin,  with  whom  I  live,  wouldn't 
like  to  have  me  talking  to  young  men." 

"  But  we're  neighbours."  urged  Rothes. 
"  And  you  know  all  about  me." 


"  Do  I  ?  "  she  asked  pointedly. 
"  Well,  you  know  that  I  am  a  neighbour 
—and  a  gasfltter.     That  I'm  just  now  out 
of  a  job,  that  I'm  called — James  Walker." 
"  I  didn't  know  that,"  she  said. 
"That's  what  Fm  called,"  he  said  with 

meaning. 

"  Oh  !  " 
she  ex- 
claimed. 
"You  mean 
that  you 
don't  know 
my  name. 
You  may 
call  me 
Nettie  Col- 
lins." 

''Miss 
Collins," 
saidRothes, 
"you  are 
now  aware 
of  my  occu- 
pation and 
my  name, 
and  my 
place  of 
abode  and 
manner  of 
living;  and, 
when  one 

comes  to  think  of   it,  isn't   that  about  all 
that  one  knows  about  anybody  ?  " 

"  Really— that's  true,"  said  Miss  Collins 
thoughtfully.  "  Oh,  it's  such  a  strange 
world." 

"Yes,"  said  Rothes  disconnectedly. 
"  Here  were  you  and  I  so  close  together,  and 
not  knowing  it." 

"  I  don't  see  anything  strange  in  that," 
objected  Miss  Collins. 

"  A\^ell,  perhaps  there  isn't,"  Rothes 
admitted  doubtfully.     "  One  can't  tell." 

"  I  think  that  you  are  very  strange,"  she 
said  decidedly. 

"  Do  you  ?  "  he  asked.  "  People  have 
thouglit  that  before.  But  when  you  know 
me  better,  you'll  find  that  it  isn't  anything. 
Really,  Miss  Collins,  you'll  have  to  know  me 
to  find  out." 

"  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  worth 
while — just  for  that  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  There  might  be  other  things,"  he 
responded. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  stout,  elderly 
woman  stood  upon  the  threshold.  She 
scowled  upon  Rothes  and  looked  reproach- 
fully upon  Miss  Collins. 
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"Good  morning,  Mr.  Walker  !  "  cried  the 
girl.     "  I  am  so  nuicli  obliged  to  you." 

She  entered  the  room,  and  the  door  was 
immediately  and  abruptly  closed  by  the 
elderly  woman  who  had  opened  it. 

"  May  a  hippogriff  seize  the  old  party  !  " 
muttered  Kothes.  ''  Even  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  slums  there  seem  to  be  dragons  of 
duennas." 

And  then,  as  be  sat  in  his  small  room, 
he  thought  of  her.  Nettie  Collins  !  The 
daughter  of  the  people.  What  if  she  were  ? 
No  one  could  be  prettier  than  she,  and  he 
felt  that  no  one  could  be  dearer  and  sweeter 
and  truer.  How  charming  she  appeared  in 
the  ugly  place  !  How  simply  and  with  Avhat 
merry  dignity  she  had  carried  herself  !  The 
thing  had  happened  before,  and  will  happen 
again,  and  it  was  happening  to  Rothes  even 
then.  He  knew  that  he  loved  her.  Such  a 
mingling  of  reverence  and  longing  he  had 
never  known  before,  and  he  understood  that 
a  new  existence  was  beginning  for  him. 
Who  that  knew  him  would  beheve  it  ?  He 
could  hardly  believe  it  himself,  but  still  there 
was  tlie  all-compelling  feeling.  There  was 
the  wish  to  see  her  again — the  determination 
that  he  would  see  her,  the  conviction  that  it 
was  necessary  to  his  happiness  that  he  should 
see  her  many  times—always. 

This  was  the  first  of  numerous  meetings. 
In  the  beginnings  she  sought  to  avoid  him ; 
but  gradually,  as  he  persisted  with  respect- 
ful determination  in  putting  himself  in  her 
way,  she  appeared  to  yield  to  circumstance 
and  let  him  talk  to  her,  walk  with  her,  and 
accompany  her  to  the  door,  and,  on  one 
great  occasion,  pass  beyond  the  threshold. 

The  room  was  bare  and  dull.  Still,  he 
recognised  a  refinement  in  its  neatness  and 
simplicity.  Nor  was  it  Avithout  a  bit  of 
colour  from  a  simple  rug  in  one  place.  And 
on  the  walls  hung  a  photograpli  or  two  in 
slight  wood  frames.  Eothes  gazed  about 
him  delighted.  The  place  was  exactly  such 
as  he  should  have  desired  it  to  be,  in  which 
he  should  have  liked  to  find  her  living. 

"  My  cousin  is  in  the  next  room,"  she 
explained  primly,  "  and  slie  is  just  going  to 
bring  lue  some  tea.  Can't  I  give  you 
some  ? " 

Rothes  stared.  He  could  almost  imagine 
himself  in  a  drawing-room  in  quite  a  different 
part  of  the  town.  Here  was  this  pretty  girl 
offering  him  the  usual  tea  at  the  usual  hour. 
To  be  sure,  she  was  dressed  in  the  roughest, 
simplest  manner.  As  he  glanced  down, 
he  saw  the  cracked  boards  in  the  floor,  the 
cheap  paper  on  the  walls,    the  stove.     But 


what  did  dress  matter  ?  How  much  coidd 
the  bare  floor  count  ?  Had  he  not  dropped 
hopefully  into  this  unknown  world,  and  had 
he  not  been  justified  ?  Was  there  not 
standing  before  him  the  prettiest,  dearest 
maiden  that  he  had  ever  beheld  ?     What  did 

it  matter  if  her 
shoes  were  old  ? 
They  were  the 
smallest.  What 
did  anything 
matter  but  she — 
she  and  again 
she  ? 

"  Thank  you," 
he  said,  dropping 
into  a  hard  chair. 
"Do      you 
know,"  she  con- 
tinued,    as     she 
brought  out  cups 
and  saucers  and 
busied   herself 
with  the  teapot, 
*'  I    have    never 
known  a  gasfitter 
exactly  like  you." 
"Have   you 
known    many  ? " 
he  demanded,  rs 
he   watched    her 
small  hands  deal 
easily    with    the 
coarse  crockery. 
"  Not   many,"    she     replied.       "  Indeed, 
I  believe  that  you  are  the  very  first.      Still, 
you   are   not  what   my  idea    of    a  gasfitter 
would  be." 

"And  you  have  an  idea — an  ideal,  perhaps  ?" 
"  Hardly,"   she  laughed.     "  But  if  I  were 

going  to  have  one Honestly,  you  puzzle 

me.  You  speak  differently  and  you  behave 
differently  and  better." 

"  Because  a  jnan  is  a  labourer,  he  does  not 
have  to  be  a  lout,"  answered  Rothes  with 
a  manner  to  bring  the  applause  from  the 
upper  gallery. 

"  That's  what  I  ve  ahvays  said,  she 
eagerly  assented.  "If  people  only  knew, 
I  am  sure  that  they  would  find  that  in  the 
poorest  surroundings  there  w^ere  intelligence 
and  taste  and  niceness." 

"  But  you "  he  went  on.   "  Frankly,  I 

never  supposed  a  young  woman  in  a  book- 
bindery  was  like  you." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  demanded  promptly  and 
peremptorily. 

"  Your  voice,"  he  began,  "  and  your  hands 
and— all." 
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"  Miglit  I  ask  why  von  thoogbt  that  book- 
binders were  any  more  unfortunate  than 
other  jonng  women  wlio  work  for  their 
living?" 

"  I  didn't,"  he  exclaimed  hurriedly.  "  1 
thought  that  they  were  all  different." 

''  Didn't  you  knobu?''  she  insisted.  '*  Surely 
you  must  have  seen  lots  of  working  girls — 
only  those,  indeed." 

"  No,"  he  answered  quickly.  "  I've  seen 
others,  when  I'm  there  for  jobs — going 
about  in  the  big  houses  up  tow^n.  And  now 
I  see  you,  and  you  are  just  like  them,  only 
a  thousand  times  prettier  and  with  prettier 
manners " 

"  You  think  that  I  am  like  the  young 
ladies  up  town  that  you  see  in  the  great 
houses  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  decidedly.  "  Only 
prettier,  as  I  say,  and  nicer ;  and  it's  all  so 
much  more  attractive  because  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  your  working  in  a  book- 
bindery." 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  interrupted,   "  that 


is  what  surprised  me.  You  are  like  the  men 
in  the  play  at  the  theatre." 

"Which?  "he  asked. 

'•  The  kind,"  she  said,  "  who  always  have 
a  valet  and  a  club.  That  is  the  kind  that 
you  are  like." 

"  And  it's  the  sort  you  admire  ?  " 

"No!  no!"  she  answered  readily.  "I 
think  that  a  man  should  do  something — 
be  something,  if — if " 

"  Only  a  gasfitter,"  he  laughed. 

"  But  if  he's  a  good  gasfitter,  that  is 
being  something,  isn't  it  ? "  she  asked 
seriously.     "  And  I  can  respect  him." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  answered,  "  that  we 
are  a  couple  of  socialists  insisting  that  we  are 
as  good  as  our  betters." 

"  But  there  aren't  any — betters,"  she 
maintained.  "  That  is  just  it.  k\\  are  good, 
and  people  are  only  worse  because  they  are 
ignorant.  And  so  it  is  the  duty  of  every- 
one to  do  everything  possible  to  overcome 
ignorance  and  make  people  better  and  bring 
them  together — the  rich  and  the  poor." 


**  *  Do  voii  know,  I  have  never  known  a  gasfitter  exactly  like  you,'  " 
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"  So  that  gasfitters  will  be  talkiii<^  to 
millionairesses,  and  young  women  in  book- 
binderies  to  young  men  who  liave  valets  and 
clubs." 

"  x\nd  why  not  ?  "  she  said  boldly.  "  f 
am  sure  that  if  a  man  were  a  nice"  gastitter, 
with  good  manners 
and  intelligence  and 
education,  he  could 
very  well  talk  to  mil- 
lionairesses nowadays. 
Indeed,  a  capable 
gasfitter  is  more,  and 
makes  more  money, 
and  gets  it  in  a  more 
honourable  way  than 
a  good  many  men  who 
do  talk  to  million- 
airesses, and  marry 
them,  too." 

"What  a  terrible 
little  democrat  you 
are  !  " 

"But  didn't  yon 
say  that  you  believed 
that  people  conld  be 
pretty  and  nice  though 
they  were  poor  ?  " 

"  I  am  absolutely 
and  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  it,"  said 
Rothes,  with  decision 
and  meaning. 

Rothes  left  the 
room  knowing  that 
all  the  happiness  the 
world    held   for   him 

was  shut  np  in  it.  He  was  more  and  more 
assured  of  this  at  every  repetition  of  the 
ceremony  of  tea-taking,  for  that  cup  was  not 
the  last  that  he  received,  but  rather  the  first 
of  many.  Each  time  that  he  departed,  he 
went  to  pace  the  street  in  perplexity.  Not 
that  he  cared  what  the  world  would  say  ;  but 
could  she  be  made  happy  in  the  new  life  to 
which  he  would  take  her,  or  remain  only 
bewildered  and  helpless  ?  And  would  she 
let  him  lead  her  thither  ?  He  was  by  no 
means  sure  of  this.  Though  he  had  seen  her 
glances  of  kindly  interest,  he  had  noticed,  too, 
a  rather  frightened  look  at  times — caught  a 
tone  of  dismay  in  her  voice.  But  she  must 
come.  What  a  life  for  such  a  one  to  lead — 
a  life  of  work  and  privation  !  He  watched ; 
and  as  he  did  this,  he  thought  that  he  learned 
much.  Her  eyes  grew^  less  bright,  she  v.as 
thinner.  He  observed,  too,  that  she  often 
appeared  very  thoughtful  and  sad. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  returning  from  one 


of  his  long,  perambulatory  conflicts  of  mind, 
he  passed  a  corner  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
l)ourhood.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  nothing  to 
])e  seen  but  a  low,  dingy  shop  with  a  dirty 
window  in  which  was  an  incongruous  collec- 
tion of   objects.     Opening    on  a  small    side 


'Hide  yourself  in  the  slums!'" 

street  or  alley  was  a  half -hidden  side  door  ; 
and  as  Rothes  passed,  he  saw  Miss  Collins 
slip  through  it  and  dart  down  the  steps, 
advancing  with  such  speed  that  she  almost 
ran  into  him  as  he  stood  still. 

"  You  !  "  she  exclaimed,  looking  up. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  gravely.  "  And  very  glad  to 
see  you,  as  it  is  rather  late  for  you  to  be  out." 

"  There  was  some — thing  that  I  had  to 
do,"  she  murmured. 

"  At  a  pawnshop  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  faltered. 

"  If  you  wanted  anything,"  he  continued 
almost  sternly,  "  why  didn't  you  tell  me  ? " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  she  replied  almost 
defiantly. 

"  Haven't  we  known  each  other  for  a  long 
time  ?  " — and  it  seemed  to  him  that  really 
tiiev  had.  "Aren't  we  neighbours  and 
friends  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  in  a  low  tone. 

"  And  shouldn't  friends  help  each  otlier  ?  " 
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"  But  I  couldn't  take  anytliiiig  from  you." 

'•  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked  impatiently.  "  In 
this  real  world,  where  women  and  men  work 
together,  they  should  share  together  and  help 
each  other  like  good  comrades." 

''  But  it  is  different,"  she  pleaded. 

"Why  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Why  can^t  I 
help  you  if  I  can  ?  " 

They  stood  in  the  dark  hall  of  the  tene- 
ment-house now,  and  the  noises  of  the  street 
came  shrilly  to  them  through  the  opening 
where  no  door  closed  them  out. 

"  I  couldn't  let  you." 

"  And  why  couldn't  you,"  he  said  authori- 
tatively, as  he  captured  her  hands,  "  when 
you  need  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  are  so  good  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  And  yon  are  out  of  work  yourself.  I  have 
watched.  xVnd  you  want  to  give  to  me  out 
of  the  little  that  you  must  have." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  he  answered  brusquely.  "I 
am  a  man,  and  can  take  care  of  myself. 
But  you  are  a  woman,  of  wbom  a  man  should 
be  taking  care." 

"  Women  can  take  care  of  themselves  now- 
adays," she  said  with  a  momentary  smile. 

"  Tliey  can't,  and  they  shouldn't  if  they 
could,"  he  replied  stoutly.  "  You  see  that 
yon  can't,  and  you  shouldn't.  You  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  go  on  like  this.  You  are  get- 
ting thinner  and  paler.  I  can  see  it.  And 
I  won't  have  it.  You  must  let  me  help  you, 
and  you  must  give  me  the  chance  and  the 
right  to  do  it." 

"  How  can  that  be?  "  she  almost  whispered. 

"  You  must  marry  me,"  he  said  quickly, 
"and  then " 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  as  if  in  fright,  as  she 
wrenched  her  hand  away  from  his  strong 
grasp.  "  You  nuistn't  say  such  a  thing.  You 
do  not  know  what  you  are  saying.  I  must 
not  listen  to  you." 

She  turned  and  ran  rapidly  up  the  stairs. 

"  Oh,  believe  me ! "  she  cried,  as  she  paused 
on  an  upper  step.  "  Don't  think  I  am  un- 
grateful. I  never  was  so  grateful  to  anyone. 
Never  !  Never  !  I  never  thought  that  any 
one  could  be  so  good  and  kind.  I  am  so 
thankful  that  I  must  not  see  you.  I  should 
have  sent  you  away " 

"  I  wouldn't  have  gone,"  he  answered 
briefly. 

*• — QY  gone  myself,"  she  panted  on.  "  Oh, 
it  is  impossible — impossible  !  And  still  "— 
she  liid  her  face  in  her  hands — "  1  love  to 
think  that  you  might  have  helped  me.  I  shall 
love  to  dream  of  it  often.     I  shall — always." 

Then  she  turned,  and  in  an  instant  was 
lost  in  the  darkness  above.     He  thundered 


up  after  her  ;  but  she  was  too  swift  in  her 
flight,  and  when  he  reached  her  door,  it  was 
shut.  He  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute. 
After  a  moment's  thought,  he  concluded  that 
he  could  see  her  in  the  morning,  when  she 
might  be  less  determined,  and  went  slowly 
away. 

On  the  following  day,  at  the  earliest  hour 
that  he  thought  that  lie  could  make  such  a 
visit —and  the  hours  of  the  quarter  were  not 
the  hours  of  a  less  occupied  Society — he  once 
more  stood  before  her  door.  All  doubt  had 
'vanished.  His  natural  obstinacy  had  come 
to  aid  his  determination.  He  would  have 
her  now.  He  reviewed  the  arguments  that 
he  would  use.  He  considered  how  he  would 
appeal  to  her. 

The  hinges  creaked,  and  the  figure  of  the 
elder  woman  was  before  him. 

"  Miss  Collins  ?  "  he  asked  propitiatingly. 
"  She's  gone,"  said  the  woman  shortly,  as 
she  stood  squarely  in  front  of  him. 
"  I  want  to  see  lier." 
"  Ye  can't." 

"  When  will  she  be  back  ?  " 
"I  can't  tell  ye." 

"But  it's  most  important,"  he  said  re- 
solutely. "  I  saw  where  she  was  last  night. 
I  want  to  do  something.  She  need  not 
know." 

"  We're  no  beggars,"  snapped  the  woman. 
"  No,"  replied  Rothes  gently.     "  But  you 
will  help  me  to  help  her." 

"  Young  man,"  announced  the  woman,  "  I 
think  ye've  been  too  much  about  here  ah'eady. 
H'  she's  gone,  it's  a  good  thing  at  last.  An' 
it'll  be  a  good  thing  for  ye  to  go,  too." 

The  door  was  shut  sharply  in  his  face,  and 
Rotlies  stood  staring  disconsolately  at  the 
cracked  paint  of  the  panels. 

He  waited  all  that  day  and  the  next. 
Not  a  glimpse  could  he  catch  of  the  figure 
flitting  through  the  halls — not  a  sound  of 
that  light  footfall  that  he  knew  so  well.  He 
grew  more  and  more  restless.  From  one 
place  he  fidgeted  to  another.  He  could 
learn  nothing.  No  one  anywhere  seemed  to 
know  anything  about  the  fugitive.  She  had 
not  been  long  in  the  house.  Now  she  had 
gone.  Slie  was  a  mystery,  and  appeared 
likely  to  remain  one. 

While  the  "  cousin  "  did  not  go,  Rothes 
could  not  help  believing  that  she  would 
return— that,  by  staying  there  himself,  he 
should  in  some  way  receive  information  of 
her.  At  least,  that  was  the  point  of  de- 
parture— the  one  place  where  it  seemed  to 
him  that  there  would  be  any  chance  of 
hearing  from  her.    He  did  not  wait  patiently. 


It  was  she.' 


Again  lie  roamed  tlie  streets,  and  the  dark- 
ness knew  him  for  one  of  its  many  watcliers. 

Late  one  night  at  abont  this  time,  Eotbes 
fonnd  himself  Avaiting  in  the  hixnrions 
library  of  his  nncle  Horace  Bilson's  hixurious 
apartments.  The  confidential  valet  had 
some  difficulty  in  recognising  him ;  but,  being 
satisfied  at  length,  admitted  him  with  respect- 
ful protest  in  every  glance,  and  shocked  re- 
monstrance in  every  gesture.  As  Rothes 
watched  the  cheerful  blaze  in  the  fireplace, 
he  reflected  upon  how  horrified  his  uncle 
would  be.  He  remembered  his  indignation 
when  he  had  disclosed  his  project  to  him  in 
the  club  window. 

"  Hide  yourself  in  the  slums  !  "  gasped 
that  scandalised  elderly  gentleman.  "  See 
what  life  is  really  like  !  Have  a  chance  to 
do  something  for  someone  !  " 

Uncle  Horace  clung  to  the  arms  of  his 
comfortable  chair,  as  if  clinging  to  the 
cruml)ling  realities  of  life. 

"  You  see,"  said  Rothes  airily,  "  I'm  tired 
to  death  of  all  this."  And  he  waved  his 
hand  to  indicate  the  glittering  afternoon 
avenue  to  be  seen  through  the  window  of 
the  pleasant  room  in  whicli  they  sat. 

"  But  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing," 
Uncle  Horace  objected  confidently. 


"  I  want  to  get  out  and  discover  something 
real.  The  box-seat  of  my  coach  is  pretty 
high,  but  one  can't  see  all  the  world  from  it, 
after  all." 

"This  is  rank  socialism!"  remonstrated 
Uncle  Horace. 

"And    if    it    is ?"     Rothes    replied. 

"Besides,"  he  went  on,  "Aunt  Marcia  is 
at  it  again." 

"  In  what  way?"  asked  the  elderly  gentle- 
man apprehensiv^ely. 

"  She's  found  another  girl  that  she  wants 
me  to  marry.  Such  a  pearl !  Such  an 
angel  !  And  I  won't  have  it.  She  made  my 
life  miserable  with  the  way  that  she  forced 
the  last  one  on  me,  and  I  am  going  to 
escape  Miss  Rosamond  Langdale  or  perish 
in  the  attempt." 

"  What !  "  Uncle  Horace  asked  eagerly. 
"  The  girl  who  has  all  old  Stephen  Langdale's 
millions  and  lias  been  making  such  a  stir  in 
Englaiid  ?  " 

"  All  of  that  and  more,"  responded  Rothes. 
"Who's  been  talked  about  and  written  about 
until  she  is  a  public  character.  I  know  the 
kind  ;  with  no  thought  but  for  this  life,  from 
which  I  want  to  get  away." 

"  I've  always  understood  that  she  was  very 
—unconventional." 
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"  Worse  and  \vorse,"  exclaimed  Rotlies. 
'•  That's  sure  to  mean  that  she  will  run  with 
the  fast  lot.  No  :  there's  only  one  way  to 
escape  Aunt  Marcia  and  her  machinations, 
and  that  is  to  hide  myself  where  I  can't  be 
found  ;  and  the  only  way  to  do  tliat  is  just 
here  in  New^  York." 

Rothes  thought  of  this  as  he  sat  gazing 
into  the  fire,  waiting  for  Uncle  Horace  to 
return.  He  was  a  rough-looking  figure,  and 
when  that  amiable  diner-out  opened  the  door 
and  entered,  he  drew  back  in  some  alarm. 

"  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  that  you  were  in 
town,  and  stopped  for  a  moment,"  said 
Rothes,  turning. 

Somewhat  reassured  by  the  voice,  Uncle 
Horace  advanced  slowly  and  cautiously. 

"  Haven't  you  given  up  this  folly  yet  ?  " 
asked  the  startled  elderly  gentleman,  his 
indignation  increased  by  his  momentary 
fright.  ''  Haven't  you  lost  enough  of  your 
time  with  it  already  ?  " 

''Not  a  bit,"  replied  Rothes  promptly. 
'''  Not  when  I've  found  what  I  have." 

"  What's  that  ? "  asked  the  other  anxi- 
ously. 

"She!     She!"  cried  Rothes. 

"  You've  fallen  in  love  with  someone 
— there  ?  "  exclaimed  Uncle  Horace  in  con- 
sternation. 

"  She  works  in  a  bookbindery,"  Rothes 
replied  maliciously. 

"  Oil  !  "  groaned  the  uncle.  "  This  is  a 
case  for  a  conseil  de  famiUs  —  only  there 
isn't  any  family.  This  is  the  time  for  a 
lettre  ds  cmhet  —  only  we  haven't  such 
blessed  things  nowadays  !  " 

"  I  thought  that  I'd  come  and  tell  you, 
so  tliat  you  coidd  wish  me  joy." 

"Is  it  all  settled  ?  "  wailed  the  other. 

"  No,"  answ'cred  Rothes.  "  In  fact,  it's 
as  far  from  settled  as  possible.  Indeed,  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  she  does  not  want  me ; 
and  the  strict  truth  is  that  she  has  disap- 
peared, and  that  I  can't  find  her." 

"If  only  you  can't!"  said  Uncle  Horace 
fervidly. 

"But  I  will,"  Rothes  replied  firmly. 
"  I'll  search  the  earth  for  her." 

Uncle  Horace  groaned. 

"And  I've  seen  Miss  Rosamond  Lang- 
dale,"  he  went  on,  and  "she  is  charming 
— charming." 


In  the  "  slums "  the  gas  was  lit  earlier 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  shop  doors  shut 
to  keep  out  the  colder  wind.  The  winter 
\vas  coming.    Where  was  she  ?  Rothes  kept 


asking  himself.  If  she  wxn*e  in  w^ant  —  if 
slie  were  sufi:ering  !  The  thought  drove 
him  to  desperation  in  his  powerlessness. 
And  then,  when  he  had  almost  given  up 
all  hope,  he  thought  that  he  saw  her. 

In  the  dusk  of  a  late  autumn  afternoon, 
driven  by  his  restlessness,  he  had  ventured 
farther  than  usual  from  the  districts  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  frequent.  Trusting  to 
his  disguise  and  the  growing  darkness,  he 
had  wandered  as  far  as  the  region  of  the 
tlieatres,  the  picture  exhibitions,  and  the 
flower-shops.  There,  standing  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  doorw^ay,  he  saw^  a  brougham 
drive  up  to  the  kerb.  A  footman,  who  had 
being  waiting,  sprang  forward  and  opened 
the  door  as  an  elderly  lady  slowly  came 
forward.  He  knew  her  well.  Old  Mrs. 
Frobsher,  one  of  the  staunchest  and  firmest 
old  Conservatives  of  the  town.  Then  a 
young  woman,  who  had  been  delayed, 
darted  forward.  She  passed  in  a  moment. 
But  Rothes  started.  His  heart  stood  still. 
For  a  moment  he  did  not  breathe.  It  was 
she.  And  even  as  he  thought  this,  he  told 
himself  how  impossible  it  was.  How^  could 
she  be  there  in  all  the  finery  of  a  great 
lady,  entering  that  perfectly  appointed 
equipage  —  accompanying  the  strict  and 
exacting  old  Mrs.  Frobsher.  It  was  the 
darkness,  he  argued,  aided  by  his  constant 
thought  of  her,  that  had  wrought  the  vision. 
Clearly  he  must  have  been  mistaken.  Some 
slight  similarity  of  feature,  some  single  like- 
ness of  movement  had  misled  him. 

But  the  sudden  belief  for  an  instant  that 
he  saw  her  before  him  strengthened  liim 
in  his  determination  to  find  her.  There 
Avere  ways  of  discovering  lost  persons  — 
people  who  made  it  a  business  to  do  it. 
Why  had  he  not  tried  them  before  ?  iVs 
he  returned  late  to  his  room,  he  decided 
that  the  first  thing  that  he  would  do  on  the 
follow'ing  day,  would  be  to  make  use  of 
some  such  means  of  discovering  her. 

x\gain  he  started.  He  sprang  to  his  feet. 
He  heard  a  slight  sound.  It  was  a  very 
light  footfall,  but  he  could  .not  beheve  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  it.  Was  she  really 
again  coming  up  the  stairs  ? 

Going  to  the  door,  he  tore  it  open.  In 
the  darkness  he  could  see  nothing.  He 
knew  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  Still 
he  wished  for  greater  certainty  —  the  cer- 
tainty of  absolute  knowledge — of  sight 
of  her.  There  was  but  one  w^ay.  To  go 
directly  to  her  door.  Two  steps  at  a  time 
he  sprang  up  the  stairs.  As  he  knocked, 
he   realised    with   a   great  wave   of    despair 
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what  a  Ijitter  disappointment  it  would  be 
to  liim  if  she  had  not  come,  after  all.  And 
tlien  the  door  opened  and  —  she  stood 
before  him.  She  was  dressed  as  she  had 
been  when  he  picked  up  the  potatoes  for 
her.  In  an  instant  the  vision  that  he 
tliought  that  he  had  seen  Avas  dissipated. 
She  stood  before  him,  Nettie  Collins  —  the 
girl  of  the  peeple,  but  dearer  to  him  than  ever. 

"  Oil  !  "  she  gasped. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  joyf  nllj.     "  And  you  are 
back.     I    am   glad,   glad — terrifically    glad. 
You    don't    know    what    it    has 
been " 

"  I  should  not  have  come  back ! " 
she  cried. 

"  And  why  ?  "  he  said,  forcing 
Ills  way  past  her.  "  I  must  speak 
to  you." 

"  I  am  all  alone." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  he  said. 
"  I  knew  how  I  needed  you  before 
you  went,  but  your  going  has  shown 
me  more.  You  shall  not  escape 
me  again." 

"  I  must  go  !  I  shall  go  ! 
cried.  "  I ,  cannot  listen  to 
There  are  reasons." 

"  There    are    no    reasons 
cannot  be  overcome,"  he   replied. 
"  If  you  like  me,  if  you  c  ire  for 
me  a  Httle — love  me " 

"  I— I  do." 

"  Which  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly, 

"  Like  you,"  she  murmured. 

"  And  care  for  me  a  little  ?  " 

''  And  care  for  you  a  little,"  she 
repeated  with  docility. 

"  And,"  he  urged,""  tlie  rest  ?  " 

Then  she  turned  suddenly,  lis- 
tening. 

"  Hush  !  "  she  said,  frightened. 
From  the  street  came  confused 
shouts — the  mingled  tumult  of  a 
sudden  commotion. 

"Answer  me!"  lie  said  impatiently. 

"Something  is  happening,"  she  insisted. 

And  they  heard  above  the  vague,  dull 
rumours  distant  shouts.     "  Fire  !  ' 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  he  cauglit 
the  smell  of  liurniiig  wood  and  saw  the 
hall  grow  dim  with  smoke. 

"  It's  here,"  she  said. 

"  Answer  me  !  "  lie  commanded. 

"The  house  is  on  fire!"  she  cried,  and 
ran  to  the  door. 

He  followed  her  ;  and  as  he  advanced,  he 
saw  thick  smoke  clouds  rolling  up  from  the 
opening  of  tlie  stairs, 


"  We  must  go  up  !  "  he  shouted. 

Driving  her  before  him,  he  raced  after 
her  to  the  upper  hallway.  At  the  end  was 
a  window.  Stepping  to  it,  lie  glanced  down 
at  the  street,  a  dizzy  depth  below  them.  A 
considerable  crowd  was  already  collected 
and  was  gazing  at  the  flames  bursting 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  building.  As  the 
people  saw^  him,  they  raised  a  sudden  shout. 

"  There  must  be  some  way  to  tlie  roof," 
he  called  to  her. 

"  Here  is  a  door,"  she  answered  quickly. 


"  '  The  house  is  on  fire  !  '  " 

He  grasped  tlie  handle  and  shook  it. 
The  lock  was  fast  and  there  was  no  key. 
From  the  stairs  up  which  they  had  just 
escaped  the  smoke  followed  them  in  in- 
creasing volume. 

"  We're  lost  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me,"  he  said,  turn- 
ins:  from  the  door. 

^"  What  ?"  she  asked  wildly. 

"The  rest,"  he  answered. 

"Yes —yes.  The  rest,  too,"  she  cried.  "  f 
was  going  to  tell  you  when  the  alarm  came, 
I  do.     I  do.     T  love " 

He  held  her  in  his  arms. 
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"  I  know  it  now,"  she  sobbed.  "  I  knew 
it  then.  I  have  really  known  it  always.  I 
came  back  really  to  tell  you." 

"  And  you  love  me  ?  "  he  repeated. 

''  I  do,"  she  answered  slowly.  "  There  is 
nothing — bat  you."  She  put  her  hand  in 
his  and  repeated  :  "  A\^hither  thou  goest  I 
will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  shall 
lodge  ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and 
thy  God  my  God  !  What  is  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  ?  " 

"It's  a  good  deal  to  me— now,"  he  said 
firmly.  "And  the  first  thing  is  to  get  out 
of  this." 

He  saw  her  only  dimly  in  the  thickening 
smoke.  He  turned  to  the  door  again,  but  it 
would  not  yield.  Then  he  drew  back  and, 
with  a  rush  and  heave,  fell  against  the  panels. 
The  wood  broke  before  him,  and  the  door 
fell,  torn  from  its  hinges.  Up  the  dark, 
narrow  stairs  she  ran,  after  he  had  thrust 
her  forward,  only  to  be  stopped  by  the  closed 
scuttle  at  the  top. 

Outside  they  heard  men  calling. 

"  All  right  f "  he  shouted  to  her.  "  They 
know  that  we  are  liere." 

But,  impatient  with  the  delay,  he  put  his 
shoulders  against  the  obstruction  and  bore 
up  against  it.  The  boards  yielded,  and  they 
sprang  out  upon  the  roof  as  the  firemen 
luirried  up. 

"  All  right,"  Rothes  said.  "  Go  on.  AVe 
can  take  care  of  ourselves." 

He  carried  her  to  a  dark  place  behind  a 
stack  of  chimneys,  holding  her  motionless 
and  silent  in  his  arms.  At  last  she  opened 
her  eyes.  The  air  was  deliciously  clear  and 
pure  al)out  them.  Above,  the  stars  shone 
brilliantly.  The  tumult  of  the  street  seemed 
afar  off  and  almost  lulling  in  its  effect. 

"  We  are  safe,"  she  said. 

"  Safe.  Yes,  perfectly  safe.  Doubly  safe," 
he  answered.  "  For  we  have  life  and  I  have 
you.  Dearest,"  he  said,  and  he  kisssd  her, 
"  I  am  going  to  make  you  glad  that  I  have 
you.  And  I  can.  You  don't  know.  I  am 
not  what  you  think  I  am.  I  am  what  the 
world  calls  rich— very  rich.  I  never  was  so 
glad  of  it  before.  I  came  here  to  see  if  I 
could  not  do  something  for  somebody  else, 
and  I  have  done  the  best  thing  in  the  world 


for  myself.  I  have  found  you.  But  I  am 
somebody  else.  You  may  even  have  heard 
of  me.     I  am  Sigourney  Rothes." 

She  gazed  at  him,  rubbing  her  eyes,  still 
smarting  with  the  smoke.    Then  she  laughed. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  I  am  so  glad  !  But  it 
is  too  funny.  The  man  from  whom  I  have 
been  running  away  !  " 

"  Of  course.  I  know,"  he  said,  somewhat 
puzzled.     "  I  thought  that  you  were  lost." 

"  I  don't  mean  that,"  she  said.  "  But  by 
coming  here  at  all.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad,  not 
that  you  are  Sigourney  Rothes — that  you 
are  so  rich  -but  that  I  am  not  the  only 
impostor.  I  am  not  Nettie  Collins  ;  I  am 
Rosamond  Langdale."  And  she  said  mock- 
ingly :  "  Perhaps  you  may  even  have  heard 
of  me  ?  " 

"  You  ?  "  he  cried.  "  But  I  was  running 
away  from  you,  too." 

"  I  came  as  you  did,"  she  said,  "  to  escape 
from  the  life  of  which  I  was  so  tired,  and  to 
try  to  do  some  good.  I  brought  my  old 
nurse  Sarah  with  me.  Oh,  I  know  that  I 
loved  you  from  the  first,  but  it  seemed  as  if 
it  would  not  do.  I  went  away  to  try  in  my 
other  life  to  forget.  But  this  afternoon,  as 
I  was  getting  into  the  carriage,  I  saw  you 
standing  in  a  doorway.  You  looked  so  poor 
and  miserable,  my  heart  gave  a  great 
bound  and  went  out  to  you.  Oh,  you 
carried  it  away  with  you,  and  I  followed  it 
down  here." 

"  x\nd  you  were  never  in  want  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  laughed. 

"And  the  pawnshop  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  had  been  getting  a  ring  that  a  poor 
girl  had  pawjied,  to  take  it  back  to  her." 

Again,  in  the  darkness,  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her.  The  drone  of  the 
working  fire-engines  came  up  to  them.  The 
shouts  of  the  firemen,  as  they  made  their 
way  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  fell  upon 
their  ears,  but  they  did  not  hear  them. 
They  did  not  know  where  they  were.  Un- 
conscious of  place,  alone  on  tlie  roof  among 
the  chimneys,  he  held  her  against  his  heart. 

"  I'm  glad  it's  so,"  he  said. 

"  And  I'm  glad,"  she  answered,  "  to  know 
that  it  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference  if 
it  hadn't  been." 


THE    CHAIR. 


By    RALPH    HAROLD    BRETHERTON. 


LT;ERENSHAW  was 
OUerensliaw  and 
Nephew,  and  he 
made  shoddy,  and 
very  excelleut 
shoddy  ifc  was,  I 
have  heard ;  but 
there  were  strangers 
to  the  valley  and 
its  manufactures, 
who  smiled,  as 
though  they  had  a  joke  on  the  tips  of  their 
tongues,  when  they  heard  of  Ollerenshaw's 
slioddy-mills.  Ollerenshaw  was  the  nephew 
and  the  whole  firm,  for  the  uncle  had  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers  in  the  old,  wandy 
hillside  churchyard  many  years  ago,  and  he 
was  now  no  more  thau  a  very  vague  part  of 
the  fading  memories  of  a  few  old  men,  who, 
lean  and  hairy  of  arm  and  bowed  of  back, 
tottered  about  the  mill  to  make  a  pension 
seem  a  wage,  and  were  always  ready  to  nod 
very  wisely  at  any  mention  of  the  old 
master.  The  nephew  himself  had  grown  to 
be  a  man  of  forty,  and,  having  married  in 
good  time,  was  in  a  position  presently  to 
make  the  mill  "  Ollerenshaw  and  Sons,"  if  he 
were  minded  to.  He  lived  in  an  old,  yellow- 
grey  house  half-way  up  the  steep  side  of  the 
valley,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  above, 
and  almost  directly  over  the  mill,  which 
stood  astraddle  the  stream,  between  the  road 
and  the  rising  fields.  One  corner  of  the 
mill  had,  as  it  looked,  scooped  a  little  lime- 
stone hollow  out  of  the  great  green  wall  of 
the  valley,  and  to  the  fence  that  guarded  the 
dangerous  edge  of  this  hollow  tlie  gardens 
of  the  yellow-grey  house  stretched  down,  so 
that  Ollerenshaw  might  almost  have  stepped 
from  his  garden  on  to  the  roof  of  his  mill, 
and  a  long  ladder  and  a  spirit  of  adventure 
would  have  given  him  a  shorter  way  from 
home  to  business  than  did  the  recognised 
path  that  wound  down  the  side  of  the  hill. 
But  Ollerenshaw  was  not  averse  from  leisurely 
ways,  and  he  used  the  more  circuitous  path 
without  grumbhng  at  its  excessive  length, 
and  left  it  to  his  sons,  as  small  boys,  to 
discover  the  shorter  way  and  the  nerves  of 
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their  mother.  Shrieks,  tearful  agonies  of 
love,  scoldings,  threats,  and  punishment  did 
not,  however,  remove  the  ladder,  which  the 
boys  had  placed  between  the  brink  of  the 
hollow  and  the  roof  of  the  mill  ;  and  the 
ladder  remained,  an  insecure  bridge,  long 
after  the  boys,  tiring  of  an  ageing  auuisement, 
forgot  to  steal  guilty  moments  of  acrobatic 
pleasure  upon  it.  And  the  steeplejacks,  wlio 
one  summer  came  to  rebuild  the  coping  of  the 
factory  chimney,  found  reason  to  bless  the 
naughtiness  of  two  small  boys,  for  the  men 
had  lodgings  in  the  village  up  the  hill,  and  it 
saved  tliem  a  mile  each  morning  to  go  down 
through  the  garden  of  the  house,  as  they 
were  allowed  to  do,  and  across  the  ladder  to 
the  roof  of  the  mill,  and  along  the  roof,  and 
from  the  farther  end  of  that  by  another 
ladder-bridge  to  a  point  half-way  up  their 
own  ladder,  which  they  had  built  up  the  side 
of  the  chimney.  And  the  first  ladder, 
having  proved  its  uses,  was  allowed  to 
become  a  permanent  bridge,  to  be  used  in 
emergencies.  Mrs.  Ollerenshaw  made  no 
objection  to  this,  for  she  knew  that  her  sons 
would  be  as  dangei'ously  enthusiastic  in  the 
removal  of  the  ladder  as  they  had  been  in 
placing  it  where  it  was  ;  and  she  preferred 
that  the  ladder,  by  remaining  what  the  boys 
had  made  it,  should  cease  to  interest  them. 

It  mxs  about  this  time  that  Jolni  Olleren- 
sliaw's  grandmother  died.  She  was  ninety- 
five,  and,  being  rich  and  the  cause  of  expecta- 
tions in  the  hearts  of  her  grandsons,  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  died  before.  Indeed,  for 
some  years  her  grandsons  had  deplored  that 
the  poor  old  lady  should  bear  the  infirmities 
of  age  year  after  year  ;  but  in  spite  of  these 
infirmities,  she  was  bright  and  cheerful  to 
the  end,  and  had  she  not  insisted  upon 
going  out  every  day,  whether  it  were  fine  or 
wet,  she  would  probably  have  lived  even 
longer  than  she  did.  A  grand  old  lady  she 
was,  imperious,  fine-mannered,  and  good- 
hearted,  and  even  he  whose  expectations 
Avere  greatest  could  feel  quite  a  virtuous 
little  pang  of  regret  when  an  end  came  at 
last  to  her  long,  active  life.  A  little  sharp 
her  tongue  had  been,  but  her  life  had  been 
lived  among  men,  and  to  hold  her  own  she 
had  had  to  become  adept  in  the  use  of  her 
wit,  which  was  superior  to  that  of  any  man 
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she  had  ever  met.  She  was  the  only  daughter, 
in  a  family  of  seven,  of  a  high-handed, 
haughty,  full-blooded  squire  of  the  old, 
many-bottled  order ;  aud  to  her  husband, 
Keuben  Ollerenshaw,  a  kindly  but  uncouth 
man  possessed  of  many  acres,  and  as  rough 
in  body  and  mind  as  most  of  those  acres, 
she  had  given  six  sons,  who,  in  their  turn, 
had  given  her  many  grandsons,  but  never  a 
granddaughter.  It  was  her  boast,  after  such 
an  experience,  that  she  understood  men  well, 
and  that,  as  long  as  a  woman  governed  them, 
they  loved  her  and  respected  her.  And,  a 
lonely  woman  in  a  great  flood  of  men,  she 
had  governed  them,  from  her  grandfather  in 
her  childhood  down  to  lier  great-grandsons 
in  her  last  years  ;  and  loved  and  respected 
she  certainly  W'as,  though  feared  and  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  longer-lived  than  was 
necessary.  Perhaps,  ))eing  single-handed, 
she  was  a  little  desperate  in  her  government, 
and  somewhat  severe  in  her  treatment  of  her 
menfolk,  for  her  husband,  not  from  any 
illness  or  accident,  or  for  apparent  reason, 
sighed  himself  out  of  this  world  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age,  and  none  of  her  sons 
survived  her.  Twenty-one  grandsons,  how- 
ever, survived  her  and  the  straight  talks  she 
gave  them,  and  each  of  the  twenty-one  was 
suspected  by  the  other  twenty  of  endeavour- 
ing to  win  the  largest  share  of  the  quarter- 
million  which  she  had  to  divide.  This 
money  was  jiot  Ollerenshaw  money,  for  it 
had  come  to  the  old  lady  through  her  mother, 
who  w^as  the  daughter  of  a  bank  that  had  no 
male  heir,  that  gentleman  having  drunk 
himself  out  of  his  inheritance  into  an  early 
grave.  Now,  of  all  the  grandsons,  John 
Ollerenshaw,  of  the  shoddy-mills,  was  liis 
grandmotlier's  favourite,  and,  it  being 
supposed  that  he  stood  in  her  will  for  a 
larger  share  than  any  of  his  cousins  would 
get,  it  was  whispered  by  those  cousins 
that  if  the  truth  were  only  known — and  how 
they  wished  they  knew^  it — it  would  be  found 
that  John  Ollerenshaw  was  not  the  quiet, 
inoffensive  person  he  seemed  to  be. 

But  when  the  will  was  read,  John  found 
himself  an  object  of  pity  in  the  eyes  of  his 
cousins,  among  whom  the  money  had  been 
divided  equally,  while  he  got  none.  The 
whole  document  was  very  quaint — so  quaint, 
in  fact,  that  if  twenty  persons  had  not  been 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  it,  there  inight 
have  been  some  dispute  as  to  its  legality  ; 
and  John  was  not  mentioned  until  the  very 
end. 

"  To  my  favourite  grandson,  John  Tyler 
Biirbidge  Ollerenshaw,  the  only  gentleman  in 


the  family,  I  leave  the  old  oak  chair,  which 
will  be  found  on  the  left-hand  side  of  my 
bed  w^hen  I  die.  It  is  not  an  elegant  or  a 
comfortable  chair,  but  John  will  find  it  more 
useful  than  any  share  of  my  money  which  I 
might  have  left  him.  I  should  like  him  to 
understand  that  I  am  leaving  to  him,  as  my 
favourite  grandson,  what  I  know  to  be  my 
most  valuable  possession  ;  and  I  charge  him 
that  in  whatever  room  he  sits  at  home,  he 
will  have  the  chair  in  that  room,  and  that  he 
w^ill  move  the  chair  every  night  to  his  bed- 
room, when  he  goes  to  bed." 

There  were  some  cousins  who  read  in  this 
that  that  truth  which  they  did  not  know,  but 
would,  in  tlie  days  when  the  will  was  still  a 
sealed  book  to  them,  dearly  have  liked  to 
know  and  circulate,  had  been  known  all 
along  to  the  old  lady,  and  that  she  took  tins 
cruel  way  of  showing  her  disapproval  of  John. 
Of  course,  John  was  a  little  disappointed,  for 
he  had  hoped  for  at  least  ten  thousand 
pounds  ;  but  he  was  an  easy-going  fellow, 
who  was,  perhaps,  too  lazy  to  scratch  the 
irritation  of  a  disappointment  into  a  sore 
and  a  misfortune,  and  without  a  moan  lie 
took  the  chair,  and  tried  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  instructions 
with  regard  to  it.  He  carried  the  chair  from 
room  to  room,  and  though  he  did  not  sit  in 
it,  for  its  shape  was  not  inviting,  he  always 
had  it  in  the  room  in  which  he  sat  ;  and  at 
night  he  took  the  chair  up  to  his  bedroom. 
His  wife  laughed  at  all  this. 

''I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  trouble  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  that  horrid  will  so  faith- 
fully," she  said. 

"  But  grandmother  would  never  have 
made  them  without  reason,"  John  answered, 
who  was  a  simple  man  with  a  great  faith 
in  the  wisdom  of  others.  "  We  shall  find 
that  she  meant  something  for  my  good  when 
she  charged  me  to  take  the  chair  from  room 
to  room  with  me." 

"  But  what  ?  "  his  wife  asked. 

Ollerenshaw  shook  his  head. 

"  I  can't  say,"  he  replied,  "  but  we  shall 
see." 

The  man  was  very  fond  of  the  future  tense. 
It  was  nearly  always  "  we  shall "  with  him, 
and  rarely  "  we  do  "  or  "  we  did."  Simple  and 
good  he  was,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
had  the  grievous  fault  of  procrastinating. 
He  preferred  the  contemplation  of  things  to 
the  things  themselves.  To  him  to-morrow 
was  so  dazzlingly  brilliant  tliat  he  saw  little 
of  to-day.  Speculating  on  what  his  grand- 
mother meant  by  lier  will  was  more  pleasant 
than  the  actual   discoyerj  of   her   meaning 


'What  the  deviTs  that?'" 


would  probably  be,  and  lie  went  on  speculating- 
without  the  least  effort  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
Sufficient  for  him  was  the  curiosity,  provo- 
cative of  doHghtful  dreams  that  the  trutli 
could  never  equal.  But  his  wife,  who  had 
cried  very  much  over  the  injustice  of  the  will, 
was  not  so  impassive.  When  OllerenshaAv  was 
out  of  the  way,  she  examined  the  chair,  for 
she  thought  it  might  be  hollow  in  tlie  legs, 
and  contain  rolls  and  rolls  of  banknotes. 
But  every  rod  of  the  chair  seemed  solid,  and 
the  seat  was  of  straw,  and  the  liollowness  for 
which  she  sought  was  not  to  be  found.  And 
finger  as  she  might  the  chair  from  top  to 
bottom,  she   came    upon    no   secret   spring. 


But  months  of  failure  did  not  convince  her 
tliat  the  spring  was  not  there,  and  she  always 
]>elieved  that  the  request  in  the  will,  that 
John  should  move  the  chair  from  room  to 
room,  was  made  that  he  might  accidentally 
come  upon  that  spring,  and  find  a  great 
fortune  peeping  out  at  him  from  every  part 
of  the  chair.  That  gold  was  not  concealed 
in  any  great  quantities  in  the  legs  or  arms 
was  proved  by  the  weight  of  the  chair,  vvLich 
was  as  light  as  it  was  strong ;  but  Mrs. 
Ollerenshaw  was  fully  persuaded  that,  when 
the  secret  spring  was  found,  the  chair  would 
sufldenly  open  into  a  thousand  doors — she 
could  not  quite  explain  how — and  treasure  in 
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some  lighter  form  than  gold  would  be  found. 
It  was  her  husband's  turn  to  laugh,  and  he 
did  so  in  his  lazy,  good-humoured  way. 

One  evening,  OUerenshaw  was  favoured 
with  a  visit  from  Anderson  Winthrop. 
Winthrop  came  originally  from  the  North  of 
England,  and  there  was  much  of  the  Dane  in 
the  man,  and  he  was  a  little  shrewder  than 
Ollerensliaw'  liked,  who  was  a  conscientious 
person  and  a  plain  dealer  ;  but  none  the  less,  • 
OUerenshaw,  in  his  hearty  way,  welcomed 
his  neighbour  to  a  chat  and  a  smoke.  The 
visitor  plunged  so  readily  into  trivial  subjects 
of  conversation  that  Mrs.  OUerenshaw,  a 
w'oman  of  perception,  knew  that  he  had  come 
on  business,  and  she  presently  left  the  two 
men  to  themselves. 

"  Wonderfully  fine  weather,"  said  Win- 
throp. 

"  Extraordinary  weather  for  the  time  of 
the  year,"  said  Ollerensliaw. 

The  two  sucked  their  pipes  and  thought 
the  matter  over. 

"  Never  knew  such  an  October." 

"  Just  a  little  too  fLWQ,  though.  Rain 
would  do  no  harm." 

'•'  That's  true.     We  want  some  rain." 

And  for  another  ten  minutes  they  discussed 
the  weather  gravely,  but  in  time  Winthrop 
came  to  the  subject  that  was  the  object  of 
his  visit.  From  end  to  end  of  the  valley  ran 
a  railway,  which,  while  a  separate  company, 
was  leased  and  w^orked  by  the  great  railway, 
from  which  it  branched  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley.  OUerenshaw's  father  had  been  one 
of  the  manufacturers  in  the  valley  who  had 
promoted  the  smaller  line,  and  from  him 
some  three  hundred  of  the  ordinary  shares 
had  come  to  John.  These  shares  were  of 
ten  pounds  each,  and,  strange  to  say,  and 
quite  contrary  to  the  general  habit  of  shares 
in  a  small  line  leased  and  worked  by  a 
larger  line,  and  rather  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  holders  of  the  preference  shares,  who 
had  not  expected  the  ordinary  shares  to  pay 
anything  at  all,  they  paid  six  and  a  half  per 
cent.  Those  who  had  shares  were  quite 
content  to  keep  them,  and,  there  being  no 
sale,  the  shares  had  no  published  market- 
value  ;  but  Winthrop  wanted  to  know  if 
OUerenshaw  w^ould  part  with  his  three 
hundred  at  twelve  pounds  each.  It  was  not 
a  bad  offer,  and  John  scratched  his  head 
and  thought  he  saw^  a  good  bargain  before 
him.  But  first  he  asked  why  Winthrop  was 
so  anxious  to  have  the  shares.  That  was 
easily  explained.  Winthrop  was  developing 
his  property,  and  he  wanted  the  railway  to 
put   a    station   at  a    point   where    he   was 


building  some  villas.  Business  men  from 
the  neighbouring  towns  would  come  to  live, 
for  the  summer  at  least,  in  the  picturesque 
valley,  if  only  there  were  good  houses  and  an 
efficient  train  service.  Winthrop  was  build- 
ing the  houses,  and  he  hoped  to  arrange  for 
a  convenient  station  and  a  better  service  of 
trains.  As  a  large  shareholder,  which  he  was 
trying  to  become,  in  the  smaller  company,  he 
ought  to  be  successful  in  inducing  the  larger 
company  to  do  what  he  required.  That  was 
aU,  and,  of  course,  if  OUerenshaw  wished  to 
keep  his  shares,  Winthrop  w^as  the  last  man 
to  pnt  pressure  upon  him  to  sell.  Still,  the 
off  or  was  made,  and,  if  Ollerensliaw  liked  to 
accept  it,  no  one  would  be  better  pleased 
than  Winthrop. 

Now,  OUerenshaw,  though  he  tried  not  to 
show  it,  would  have  liked  to  close  with  the 
offer  then  and  there  ;  but  he  thouglit  it  was 
wise  to  look  reflectively  at  the  ceiling. 

"  They  bring  in  two  hundred  a  year,"  he 
said.  "  It's  a  good  investment,  you  know, 
and  I  had  not  thouglit  of  selling." 

Winthrop  made  no  sign  of  being  at  all 
displeased. 

"  Of  course  I  know^  what  I  want,"  he  said, 
"  and  you  know^  what  you  want.  I  want  the 
shares,  for  the  reason  I  have  told  you,  but  if 
you  think  it  is  your  best  policy  to  refuse  my 
offer,  I  shall  not  be  in  the  least  offended. 
Why  should  I  be  ?  'Every  man  for  himself 
is  my  motto.  But  I've  given  you  the  chance 
of  helping  me  in  my  plans  for  the  estate,  if 
you  think  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  sell 
those  shares  to  me  at  twelve.  Just  think 
it  over." 

But  OUerenshaw  had  already  thought  it 
over.  The  dividend  might  not  always  be  so 
high,  and,  if  ever  it  went  down  to  two  or 
three  per  cent.,  as  it  might,  should  a  bad 
year  come  to  the  valley,  he  would  feel  very 
foolish  when  he  remembered  that  he  had 
neglected  to  sell  the  shares  at  the  very  fair 
premium  which  was  offered  to  him  now. 
He  had  thought  it  over  and  had  decided  to 
sell.  He  was  about  to  say  as  much,  when  a 
crash  resounded  through  the  room.  Both 
the  men  started,  and  Winthrop,  who  was 
nervous, cried  out:  "What  the  devil's  that?" 

OUerenshaw,  not  knowing,  looked  round 
the  room. 

"  Something  fell,"  he  said. 

"  Hang  it  !  I  should  think  so,"  said 
Winthrop.    "  It  gave  me  a  confounded  start." 

Then  OUerenshaw  saw  what  had  happened. 
The  chair  which  his  grandmother  had  left 
him  had  fallen  over,  and,  resting  on  the  arms 
and  the  top  of  the  back,  thrust  its  legs  up 
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into  the  air.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
position  in  which  to  fall,  for  one  would  have 
expected  the  chair  to  fall  backwards,  not 
forwards.  And  the  chair  was  so  well 
balanced  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  it 
should  tumble  over  at  all,  unless  pushed. 
But  nobody  had  pushed  it,  as  OUerenshaw 
and  Winthrop  knew.  Winthrop  stared  with 
starting  eyes  at  the  fallen  chair. 

"  What  on  earth  made  it  do  that  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  know,  unless  it  were  an  earth- 
quake," said  OUerenshaw,  and  he  picked  up 
the  chair  and  set  it  on  its  legs  again. 
Winthrop  reached  out  for  the  whisky 
decanter  and  helped  himself  to  a  dose. 

"  Almost  uncanny,  that  chair,"  he  said, 
and  he  seemed  upset,  for,  being  a  very  canny 
man,  he  hated  uncanny  things.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  pulled  himself  together, 
and  then,  just  when  the  subject  of  the  shares 
was  being  again  discussed,  the  chair  fell  over 
a  second  time.     Winthrop  jumped  up. 

"  Good  night,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  talk 
business  with  that  chair  in  the  room.  It's 
a  sort  of  disturbing  influence,  and  it  sends 
my  thoughts  wandering.  I'll  see  you  at  the 
mill  to-morrow  about  those  shares." 

Next  morning,  just  as  he  was  going  into 
the  mill,  OUerenshaw  felt  a  hearty  slap  on 
the  shoulder.  It  was  Biddle,  a  hearty  man 
who  good-naturedly  knocked  his  friends 
about  to  show  them  how  much  he  liked 
them.  OUerenshaw,  having  bitten  his 
tongue,  was  half  inclined  to  return  the  slap  ; 
but  he  knew  that  his  hand  was  very  heavy, 
and  refrained,  and  merely  said :  "  Good 
morning,"  as  distinctly  as  his  painful  tongue 
would  allow.  His  clemency  was  rewarded  by 
a  severe  dig  in  the  side  from  Biddle's  elbow. 

"  Got  any  shares  in  the  railway,  old 
cocky  ?  "  Biddle  asked. 

OUerenshaw  at  once  forgot  and  forgave 
the  slap  and  the  dig  in  the  ribs.  Here, 
perhaps,  was  someone  who  would  offer 
thirteen  for  the  shares  for  which  Winthrop 
had  offered  twelve. 

"  Yes  ;  why  ?  "  said  OUerenshaw. 

Biddle  looked  round  him  knowingly,  and 
then  said,  in  a  lowered,  solemn  voice :  "  Let's 
go  into  the  office,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

They  went  into  the  office,  and  Biddle,  for 
all  his  boyish,  boisterous  manner,  showed 
himself  to  be  a  good  man  of  business. 
What  he  had  to  tell  made  Ollerenshaw's  eyes 
open  very  wide.  It  seemed  that  the  larger 
railway  company,  having  failed  to  wreck  the 
smaller,  now  wished  to  buy  it  out.  The 
branch  line  would  be  doubled,  and  extended 


through  the  spur  of  the  hills  that  at  present 
brought  it  to  an  abrupt  termination  at  a 
dismal  station  that  served  nobody,  and  would 
join  the  main  line  again,  forming  an 
alternative  route  which  would  relieve  the 
congested  traffic  on  the  main  line.  The 
larger  company  was  determined  to  buy  out 
the  proprietors  of  the  branch  at  all  costs,  for 
the  extensions  and  alterations  were  impera- 
tive in  the  interests  of  the  main  line,  and 
local  proprietors,  thinking  of  their  local 
trade  interests,  might  object  somewhat 
to  have  their  traffic  shunted  aside  for  the 
through  traffic,  as  the  company  intended  it 
should  be  when  the  one  line  was  so  extended 
that  it  became  a  loop  to  the  other.  This, 
Biddle  said,  with  his  finger  on  his  nose — he 
imagined  himself  to  be  a  sporting  person, 
but  really  was  quite  sane  in  his  mind  and 
wholesome  in  his  habits — was  a  very  good 
chance  for  those  who  held  shares  in  the 
smaller  company.  They  had  only  to  stand 
firm  to  get  what  they  liked  for  their  shares. 

"How  much  ?  "  OUerenshaw  asked. 

"  Fifteen  at  least,"  said  Biddle,  "  perhaps 
more." 

"  I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  you  this," 
Biddle  continued,  "  for  you  might  find 
somebody  who  knew,  while  you  didn't, 
trying  to  get  hold  of  your  shares.  Somebody 
— I  won't  give  the  name — has  been  nibbling 
after  mine,  offering  twelve,  which  would  seem 
very  reasonable,  if  I  weren't  as  wise  as  he  ; 
and  I'm  going  to  stick  to  every  share  I've 
got,  and  I  advise  you  to  stick  to  yours,  until 
we  get  an  offer  from  those  who  are  prepared 
to  pay  a  much  higher  price." 

OUerenshaw  thought  he  knew  who  had 
been  nibbling  after  Biddle's  shares,  but  kept 
his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  merely  thanked 
Biddle,  who  could  not  resist  giving  his  friend 
another  hearty  slap.  Friends  should  be 
friends,  said  Biddle,  and  give  each  other  the 
tip,  when  they  had  a  tip  to  give  ;  and  he 
went  away,  whistling  cheerily.  Soon  after- 
wards, Winthrop  came  in,  and  he,  too, 
seemed  exceedingly  cheerful.  He  did  not 
take  so  long  as  he  had  last  night  to  come  to 
business,  but  remarked  almost  at  once  that 
he  had  looked  in  to  complete  the  purchase  of 
the  shares. 

"  I've  been  thinking  things  over,"  said 
OUerenshaw. 

"  Eh  ?  "  Winthrop  cried. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  sell.'^ 

Winthrop  caught  his  breath,  and  a  word 
that  could  not  have  been  set  down  here 
remained  unsaid,  although  it  echoed  through 
his  heart. 
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"But  I  thought  it  was  all  settled  last 
night,"  he  said,  and  he  took  out  a  penknife 
and  dug  it  viciously  into  the  office  table. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  so,"  OUerenshaw 
replied  calmly. 

"But  you  meant  to  sell,"  said  the 
disappointed  Winthrop. 

"Yes,  and  I  all  but  did  sell  there  and 
then  ;  but  something  stopped  me,  and  this 
morning  I  find  that  I  am  not  disposed  to 
sell." 

Winthrop  could  keep  his  temper  no 
longer. 

"  Confound  that  chair  !  "  he  said. 

"  What  chair  ?  " 

"  That  confounded  chair  your  grandmother 
left  you.  If  it  had  not  fallen  over  and  disturbed 
us,  you'd  have  sold  the  shares  on  the  spot. 
If  you  value  that  chair,  don't  let  me  get  at 
it  with  a  hatchet.  It  served  me  a  dirty 
trick— robbed  me  of  a  thousand  pounds 
perhaps — hang  it !  " 

"  Don't  you  think  you're  giving  yourself 
away  ?  "  OUerenshaw  said  quietly. 

Winthrop's  jaw  fell,  and  he  saw  that  he 
had  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  cried,  "  it  doesn't  matter 
what  you  think  of  me  now  that  I  can't  get 
your  shares  "  ;  and  he  stumped  out  of  the 
office,  an  injured  man. 

When,  some  weeks  later,  OUerenshaw  sold 
his  shares  at  seventeen,  which  was  very 
much  better  than  selling  them  at  twelve,  he 
saw  that  the  chair,  by  falling  over,  had  put 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  he 
was  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  chair. 

"  At  any  rate,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I've 
made  fifteen  hundred  out  of  grannie's  will." 

But  his  wife  thought  the  argument  a  little 
far-fetched,  and  still  searched  for  the  secret 
spring  which  should  discover  the  hidden 
treasure  in  the  chair  ;  and  she  did  not  find 
that  the  matter  of  the  shares  softened  her 
memory  of  the  deceased  woman,  who,  in  her 
will,  had  played  such  a  mean  trick  on  her 
favourite  grandson. 

"  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  get  super- 
stitious over  the  chair,  Jack  !  I'm  sure  it 
isn't  a  tahsman." 

"  But  why  did  grannie  tell  me  to  take  the 
chair  with  me  from  room  to  room  ?  " 

"  Because  she  was  a  spiteful  old  cat  and 
wanted  to  give  you  a  lot  of  trouble.  There 
may  be  some  mechanical  trick  in  the  wretched 
thing,  and  something  valuable  may  be  hidden 
in  it,  but  don't  tell  me  that  such  a  counnon- 
looking  old  chair  is  bewitched  ^nd  worthy  of 
superstitious  regard." 


"  What  made  it  turn  over  so  strangely 
that  night  at  the  most  critical  point  of  my 
conversation  with  Winthrop  ?  " 

"  Oh,  goodness  knows  !  "  she  said,  and  she 
dismissed  the  subject.  It  would  be  very 
long  before  she  got  over  the  soreness  brought 
to  her  heart  by  the  will,  for  the  wives  of  the 
other  and  more  fortunate  grandsons  had 
shown  themselves  ready  to  smother  her  with 
pity,  and  her  pride  suffered  many  wounds. 
More  than  once,  after  a  long,  fruitless  search 
for  the  secret  spring,  she  felt  inclined  to  let 
one  of  her  boys  have  the  chair,  as  he  begged, 
for  certain  carpentering  purposes  for  which 
he  was  sure  it  had  been  originally  designed  ; 
but  she  was  a  good  wife,  and  she  knew  that 
her  husband  was  becoming  genuinely  fond 
of  the  chair,  and,  after  all,  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  foolish  to  deprive  him  of  the  one 
thing  which  he  had  received  from  the  grand- 
mother from  whom  he  had  expected  so  much. 
And  it  was  well,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out, 
that  Mrs.  OUerenshaw  did  not  do  to  the 
chair  what  she,  sore  and  disappointed,  would 
have  liked  to  do.  But  of  the  second  time 
that  the  chair  turned  over,  and  so  prevented 
her  husband  from  acting  in  a  manner  which 
he  would  have  deeply  regretted  afterwards, 
she  never  heard.  OUerenshaw  kept  it  to 
himself,  and  he  never  remembered  it  without 
a  shudder. 

Besides  two  sons,  the  Ollerenshaws  had  a 
daughter,  a  child  of  about  six,  and,  as 
Ollerenshaws  and  their  wives  had  given  up 
expecting  daughters  at  least  two  generations 
back,  she  was  the  idol  of  her  parents. 
Nothing  delighted  OUerenshaw  better  than 
to  have  her  with  him  as  he  pottered  about 
the  house  and  garden,  doing  those  little 
innocent  jobs  of  carpentry  or  gardening  that 
were  his  recreation.  One  day,  when  the 
child  was  with  him  in  the  great  old  barn 
that  served  so  many  purposes,  being  a 
workshop  for  himself  and  the  boys,  a  shelter 
for  various  implements,  and  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  on  Sunday  mornings  for  men  who 
came  with  dogs  or  ferrets  to  help  the 
gardener  to  catch  the  rats  that  were  respon- 
sible—or so  the  gardener  said — for  certain 
grave  deficiencies  in  the  garden  crops, 
OUerenshaw  looked  up  and  saw  his  gun  on 
the  wall. 

"  Uff — puff,  big  bang-bang  !  "  he  said  to 
his  daughter,  as  he  took  down  the  gun  ;  and 
she  laughed,  for,  though  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  how  to  talk  to  a  child,  she  loved 
him,  and  the  very  stupidity  of  his  remarks 
amused  her. 

*^  Yes,  big  bang-bang,"  she  said,  a§  would 
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a  nurse  who  seeks  to  agree  soothingly  with 
the  ramblings  of  a  delirious  patient. 

It  occurred  to  OUerenshaw  that  it  would 
amuse  the  child  if  he  cleaned  the  gun  and 
showed  her  the  mechanism  ;  but,  being 
a  stupid  man,  he-  first  raised  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder  and  took  aim  at  her. 

"  See  me  kill  little  girl,"  he  said,  and  he 
kept  the  gun  on  her  as  she  dodged  about  in 
assumed  terror.  His  finger  was  on  the 
trigger,  and  he  was  about  to  pull  when  he 
heard  a  soft  thud  on  the  earth  floor  of  the 
barn.  Startled,  he  lowered  the  gun  and 
looked  about  him.  To  make  the  child  laugh, 
he  had  carried  the  chair  about  with  him 
that  afternoon,  not  only  in  the  house,  but 
also  through  the  garden,  and  he  had  brought 
his  legacy  to  the  barn.  The  chair  had  fallen 
forward,  as  it  had  on  the  night  when 
Winthrop  sought  to  buy  the  shares  ;  and  it 
was  the  noise  of  the  fall  that  OUerenshaw 
had  heard.  He  picked  up  the  chair,  and 
forgot  all  about  his  playful  aiming  at  the 
child,  and  set  to  work  at  once  to  clean  the 
gun.  The  child,  expectant  of  the  unfolding 
of  great  mysteries,  came  near.  Her  father 
turned  deadly  pale  when  he  opened  the 
breach,  and  he  dropped  the  gun. 

"  Heavens  !  "  he  cried.  ''  I  never  looked. 
That's   how  it  always    happens.      The  fool 

doesn't   look,  and  then But  it  didn't 

happen  this  time.  What  saved  you.  Fay, 
what  saved  you  ?  " 

He  snatched  up  the  child  and  kissed  her 
passionately,  and  he  trembled  so  that  she 
began  to  cry.  His  arms  half  crushed  her, 
but,  as  her  frightened  sobbing  grew,  he  put 
her  down  and  led  her  to  the  chair. 

"  Kiss  it,  kiss  it  !  "  he  said. 

She  did  not  understand  him,  and  pressed 
back  wildly  against  his  hands,  which  pressed 
her  forward. 

"  Kiss  it,  do  you  hear  ?  "  he  cried,  almost 
roughly. 

She  turned  and  tried  to  break  away  from 
him,  but  he  caught  her  and  lifted  her  up, 
and  held  her  so  that  her  lips  touched  the 
arm  of  the  chair  lightly.  Then  he  set  her 
dow^n. 

"  It  saved  your  life,"  he  said  breathlessly. 
"  How,  is  my  secret,  and  I  hope  you  will 
never  know.  But  always  love  that  chair  ; 
love  it,  if  you  love  me." 

The  child  collapsed  on  the  floor  of  the  barn 
into  a  little  bewildered,  sobbing  heap,  and  he 
strode  away  with  the  gun,  and  out  of  the  barn, 
down  into  the  valley.  He  stumbled  along 
the  side  of  the  stream  until  he  came  to  a 
deep  pool,  and  into  the  centre  of  the  pool  he 


threw  the  gun.  Then  he  went  slowly  home, 
and,  on  the  way,  in  a  field,  sank  down,  and 
was  as  sick  as  a  dog.  For  more  than  a  week 
he  was  very  pale  and  ill,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  he  has  never  touched  a  gun.  His 
friends  chaif  him  on  his  sudden  timidity,  and 
he  bears  the  chaft'  as  well  as  he  can. 

This  incident  increased  OUerenshaw 's 
regard  for  the  chair,  and  though  he  might 
not  really  think  that  it  was  a  talisman,  it 
had,  by  accident,  twice  saved  him  from  a 
false  step.  If  the  chair  had  not  fallen  over, 
he  would,  in  the  first  case,  have  given  away 
£1,500  to  a  rogue,  and,  in  the  second,  have 
shot  his  daughter  dead.  It  turned  the  man 
very  cold  and  sick  to  think  what  would  have 
happened  if  he  had  not  taken  the  chair  with 
him  to  the  barn.  He  lay  awake  at  night, 
and,  with  the  awfulness  of  the  thought  that 
it  was  by  mere  chance  that  he  had  taken  the 
chair,  tortured  himself  into  a  fever.  He 
grew  so  pale  and  thin  and  nervous  that  his 
wife  became  quite  concerned  for  him  ;  but 
he  said  it  was  nothing— a  little  indigestion, 
perhaps — and  would  not  see  a  doctor.  He 
supposed  that  the  effects  of  the  shock  would 
wear  away  in  time,  but  in  four  months  he 
scarcely  knew  as  many  hours  of  unbroken 
sleep,  and  he  became  a  very  wreck  of  a  man. 

One  night,  however,  in  early  spring,  he 
went  to  bed,  feeling  pleasantly  drowsy  and 
comfortable,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
sleeping  as  soundly  as  he  had  ever  slept  in 
his  life.  It  was  a  deep,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
his  wife  determined  tliat  he  should  sleep  as 
long  as  he  liked,  and  that,  if  he  were  not 
awake  at  the  usual  hour  in  the  morning,  she 
would  not  rouse  him.  She  was  annoyed, 
therefore,  when  she  was  awakened  by  a  noise 
in  the  room,  but,  to  her  relief,  her  husband 
slept  on,  for  sleep,  so  long  a  stranger  to  him, 
had  come  at  length,  all  conquering.  She 
crept  softly  out  of  bed,  to  see  what  had 
caused  the  noise,  and  found  that  the  chair 
had  overturned.  She  righted  it,  and  spoke 
to  it  somewhat  sharply  under  her  breath. 

*'  Oh,  you  evil  old  thing  ! "  she  said.  "  If 
you  don't  behave  yourself  better,  you  don't 
come  in  here  another  night,  whatever  the 
instructions  in  the  will  may  be." 

She  crept  back  into  bed  as  softly  as  she 
had  crept  out  of  it,  and  soon  was  asleep 
again,  for  her  nervous  system  was  healthy 
and  she  rarely  lay  awake.  How  long  she 
slept  she  did  not  know,  but  she  presently 
woke  with  a  start,  and  heard  the  last  echoes 
of  a  noise.  The  chair  had  fallen  over  a 
second  time,  as  she  discovered  when  she 
got  out  of  bed  ;  but  her  husband  was  aot 
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disturbed,  and  perhaps  the  things  she  said 
to  the  chair  were  stronger  than  was  necessary. 
"  There,  will  that  keep  you  quiet,  you  top- 
heavy  old  thing  ?  "  she  muttered,  as  she  put  a 
weighty  box  on  the  seat  of  the  chair.  '*Mind, 
if  you  wake  him,  you're  firewood  to- 
morrow." 

,  She  had  only  just  got  back  into  bed  when 
the  chair  fell  over  a  third  time,  and  the  box 
rolled  across  the  floor,  making  such  a  clatter 
that  Ollerenshaw  awoke. 

"  What's  tlia'  ?  "  he  asked  thickly,  sitting 
up  in  bed. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  it's  waked  you  !  "  his  wife  said 
crossly. 

"  What  has  ?  " 

"  The  chair  !  " 

His  hand  caught  ner  arm. 

"  It  didn't  fall  over,  did  it  ? "  he  cried. 

"  Yes,  three  times,  and  it's  waked  you  out 
of  the  first  good  sleep  you've  had  for  months. 
I  hate  the  wretched  thing." 

"Oh,  good  Heavens  !  "  he  groaned,  "  three 
times,  and  I  never  heard.  There's  something 
wrong — there  always  is  when  the  chair  falls 
over  —  and  this  time  I  haven't  paid  any 
attention  to  the  warning." 

He  jumped  out  of  bed  and  wandered 
round  the  room,  as  though  he  was  searching 
for  the  danger  of  which  the  chair  was  trying 
to  warn  him.  The  chair  fell  over  from  its 
face  on  to  its  side,  and  the  legs,  wheeling 
round,  struck  him  on  the  shins. 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ? "  he  said 
distractedly. 

"  Oh,  don't  bother  your  head  about  it," 
said  his  wife.  "  Come  back  into  bed  and  go 
to  sleep." 

He  had  stooped  to  rub  his  shins,  and, 
when  he  straightened  himself  again,  he  stood 
very  still  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and 
stared  at  the  window\ 

''  Look  !  "  he  cried,  "  look  !  " 

His  wife  looked,  and  she  saw  that  the 
canvas  blind  glowed  now  and  again  with  red. 
Now  the  glow  grew  brighter  and  brighter, 
and  then  there  came  a  sudden  little  pop  of 
blackness. 

"  A  fire  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Heavens  !  yes,  the  mill,"  said  Olleren- 
shaw. "  I'm  ruined.  If  only  I  had  heard 
the  chair  the  first  time  !  " 

He  began  to  hurry  on  some  clothes,  and 
his  wife,  who  felt  a  little  guilty,  for  it  did 
seem  as  if  the  chair  had  fallen  over  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the  fire,  went,  at  his 
bidding,  to  arouse  the  boys. 

"  Father  wants  vou,"  she  said.  "  There's 
a  fire  at  the  mill !  " 


"  Oh,  jolly  !  "  they  exclaimed,  and  they 
were  up  in  a  minute,  and  put  on  each  otlijer's 
clothes  in  the  dark.  Meanwhile,  Olleren- 
shaw, losing  his  way  in  his  shirt  and  pulling 
off  the  top  of  his  socks  in  his  feverish  haste, 
groaned  to  himself  that  he  was  a  ruined  man. 
Now%  a  man  does  not  usually  look  upon 
himself  as  a  ruined  man  '\vhen  he  finds  that 
his  mill  is  on  fire,  but  Ollerenshaw  was  not 
insured,  and  he  was  not  able  to  view  with 
the  usual  complacency  the  destruction  of  his 
property.  One  year,  through  sheer  carelessness, 
he  had  neglected  to  maintain  the  insurance 
of  the  mill,  and,  though  he  had  always  been 
going  to  renew  the  policy  to-morrow,  to- 
morrow never  came,  for,  as  he  should  have 
known,  it  never  does  come.  And  he  had  to 
remember  that  it  was  only  at  the  third  falling 
over  of  the  chair  that  he  had  wakened,  and 
he  was  afraid  that  the  fire  had  obtained  good 
hold  of  the  mill  by  now.  He  ran  to  the 
window,  when  he  was  dressed,  and  jerked  the 
blind,  so  that  it  rolled  up  with  a  rush. 
Looking  out,  he  saw  the  garden,  very  black, 
stretching  down  to  the  edge  of  the  hollow  in 
which  the  mill  was  built,  and  beyond  the 
hollow^  was  the  red,  dancing  light  that  he 
had  seen  through  the  blind.  In  this  light, 
the  trees  in  the  garden  and  the  fence  along 
the  edge  of  the  hollow  stood,  in  sharp  out- 
line, above  the  great  black  stretch  of  the 
ground  itself  ;  and,  seemingly  suspended  in 
the  rolling,  red-tinged  smoke  beyond,  w^as  a 
pale,  crimson,  perpendicular  line,  w^here  tlie 
curve  of  the  chimney  caught  the  glare  of  the 
flames.  He  looked  out  for  but  a  second,  and 
then  rushed  downstairs  and  out  into  the 
garden,  the  two  boys  following  him.  He  w^as 
about  to  go  down  to  the  mill  by  the 
circuitous  path,  by  which  he  travelled 
leisurely  mornings  and  evenings,  when  one 
of  the  boys  shouted — ■ 

"  No,  the  ladder — it's  quicker  !  " 
Ollerenshaw^  turned  back,  and  the  three 
ran  down  to  the  fence  along  the  top  of  the 
hollow.  Peering  over,  they  looked  down 
into  a  cauldron,  the  heat  of  which  came  up 
chokingly  into  their  faces.  The  mill  itself 
was  not  on  fire,  but  a  large  pile  of  old  timber 
and  rubbish  that  had  accumulated  in  the 
narrow  space  between  the  wall  of  the  mill 
and  the  side  of  the  hollow  was  blazing 
fiercely.  The  place  was  a  sort  of  flue,  and 
the  flames  mounted  high,  licking  the  walls  of 
the  mill  hungrily.  Fortunately,  the  lower 
floors  of  the  mill  had  no  windows  on  this 
side,  for,  right  against  the  hill  as  the  wall 
was,  there  was  little  light  to  admit  ;  but 
higher  on  the  top  floors,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
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"  It  was  ji  perilous  climb." 


seventh,  there  was  more  light,  and  the  wall 
was  pierced  by  windows.  There  lay  the 
danger,  for  the  flames  rose  almost  as  high  as 
the  fifth-floor  windows.  At  any  moment 
the  woodwork  of  these  windows  might  catch, 
and  the  fire  find  an  entrance  into  the 
building.  Ollerenshaw  was  fairly  quick- 
witted in  an  emergency,  and  he  saw  all  this 
at  once. 

"  We  must  keep  those  windows  cool !  "  he 
cried. 

It  was  a  perilous  climb,  by  the  sloping 
ladder,  and  through  the  smoke  and  the  heat, 


from  tlie  edge  of  the  hollow  down  to  the 
roof  of  the  mill.  A  fall  would  have  meant 
a  horrible  death  in  the  flaming  mass  below, 
but  Ollerenshaw  and  his  sons  made  the 
passage  in  safety.  Through  a  trapdoor  they 
descended  into  the  mill,  and  roused  the 
watchman,  who  was  asleep,  and  didn't  know 
nothing  about  no  fire,  and  sent  him  for  help- 
while  they  themselves  took  buckets  and  kept 
the  threatened  windows  as  damp  as  was 
possible.  It  was  a  hard  task  until  helpers 
came,  for  the  line  of  windows  was  long,  and 
the  heat  made  light  of  the  water,  licking  it 
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up  in  a  second  ;  and  the  uneven  illumination 
cast  by  the  fire  into  the  mill  made  baffling 
shadows  among  the  looms,  and  in  these 
shadows  Ollerenshaw  and  his  boys,  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  came  to  grief  and  spilt  much 
valuable  water.  But  presently  a  dozen  men 
came,  and  a  hose  was  discovered  and  brought 
into  use  ;  and  the  windows,  about  the  wood- 
work of  which  little  red  lines  of  fire  had 
begun  to  run,  were  drenched,  and  the  red 
lines  became  black.  The  flames  below,  too, 
in  the  pile  of  rubbish,  were  being  attacked, 
and  before  dawn  all  danger  was  over,  and 
Ollerenshaw  went  home,  sobered  by  the 
thought  that  he  had  been  very  nearly  thirty 
thousand  pounds  out  of  pocket. 

Mrs.  Ollerenshaw,  good  woman  that  she 
was,  had  lit  a  fire  and  prepared  an  early 
breakfast,  for  she  knew  that  her  husband 
and  her  sons  would  be  hungry  when  they 
came  back  ;  and  the  three  sat  down  and  ate 
heartily. 

"  It  was  a  narrow  escape,"  said  Ollerenshaw, 
rubbing  his  unshaven  chin  reflectively,  when 
he  had  finished  his  breakfast. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  you  found  out  the  fire 
in  time  !  "  said  his  wife. 

"  We  have  the  chair  to  thank  for  that,"  he 
answered. 


"  What !  "  she  cried,  "do  you  mean  .to  say 
that  you're  silly  enough  to  believe  the  chair 
fell  over  purposely  to  warn  you  of  the  fire  ? 
Really,  Jack,  I  didn't  think  you  were  so 
superstitious." 

Ollerenshaw  rose  from  the  table  and  filled 
and  lit  his  pipe  slowly. 

" Yes,"  he  said,  "I  do  beheve  it  did. 
And  grandmother  was  quite  right  when  she 
said  that  she  had  left  me  her  most  valuable 
possession  ;  that  chair  has  proved  itself  worth 
more  to  me  than  any  share  that  I  might  have 
had  of  her  money  could  have  been.  It  has 
saved  me  more  than  thirty  thousand  pounds 
this  morning,  anyhow,  and  my  fair  share 
of  grannie's  money  would  have  been  only 
about  ten  thousand.  So  I  haven't  done 
badly." 

But  of  one  of  those  critical  moments  at 
which  the  chair  fell  over  and  saved  Olleren- 
shaw from  a  great  loss  Mrs.  Ollerenshaw  does 
not  know,  and  she  cannot  look,  as  her  husband 
does,  upon  the  chair  as  a  thing  endoAved  with 
mysterious  and  useful  powers.  She  still 
searches  for  a  secret  spring,  but  Ollerenshaw^ 
with  his  daughter  and  his  mill  still  safe  and 
sound  in  his  possession,  believes  that  he  long 
ago  discovered  such  secret  treasure  as  the 
chair  had. 


THE    VANITY    OF    GREAT    SHIPS. 


IN  their  might  and  pride  they  sailed, 
*     Sun=emblazoned  and  fog=veiled, 
Cheered  on  by  the  winds  of  heaven ; 
Now  they  lie  beslimed  and  riven— 
They  that  won  and  they  that  failed  ! 


In  their  might  and  pride  they  steamed 
Where  the  long  lights  washed  and  gleamed. 
Cruising  for  their  country's  glory : 
Now  the  world  forgets  their  story 
As  a  vision  it  had  dreamed  I 


Crimson  shone  their  eager  star  I 
Now  torn  plate  and  shattered  spar 
Crumble  in  the  long  release- 
Now  the  blind  tides  bring  them  peace 
That  were  fashioned  so  for  war  I 
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THAT  something  of  everything  from 
everywhere  comes  to  London  is  more 
true,  perhaps,  than  many  reahse  ;  for 
not  all  that  finds  a  way  to  London  is  witnessed 
by  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  in  their 
own  market-places. 
People  of  every 
race  and  tongue, 
even  from  among 
the  wild  native 
tribes  of  Africa  and 
South  America,  are 
the  customers  of 
English  merchants 
at  the  Port  of 
London  for  goods 
of  all  sorts — quaint 
and  curious,  as  well 
as  useful,  which, 
after  travelling 
thousands  of  miles, 
find    here,   only  a 


and  India  Docks  Company.  Existing  to 
keep  our  riverside  docks  in  fit  condition, 
and  to  give  lodgment  to  the  various  imports, 
this  body  has  long  held  in  its  temporary 
care  property    often  running  to  the    value 
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ST.     KATHAUIXKS     DOCK. 
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entrancp:   to   thk   crescent   wine    VAUI/rS. 


temporary  resting-place  before  being   again 
re-shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Such  temporary  resting-places  are  the 
wonderful  warehouses  of  Cutler  Street,  of 
Crntched  Friars,  and  of  the  St.  Katharine's 
Docks,  under  the  c^re  of  the  the  London 


of  millions  of 
pounds  sterling. 
The  new  Port  of 
London  scheme, 
with  its  central 
board  of  control, 
draws  attention 
afresh  to  the  vast 
wealth  that  yearly 
passes  through  the 
docks.  Cutler  Street 
Warehouses  are 
approached  by  a 
turning  out  of 
H  ou  n  d  sd  i  tch. 
Though  the  struc- 
tures are  plain  and 
barrack  -  like,  the 
precincts,  protected 
by  gates  and  the  inevitable  policeman, 
have,  w^th  their  old  -  fashioned,  cobble- 
paved  courts,  a  certain  character  all  their 
own.  Scattered  about  are  heavy  drays 
and  covered  vans.  A  bewildering  variety 
of    Eastern    treasures    is    stored    in   tl^ese 
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huge  buildings,  which  almost  exhaust  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  initial  them. 
First  comes  tea,  which,  being  dutiable,  is 
jealously  guarded  by  the  representatives 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  till  the  duty 
has  been  paid.  The  covered  vans,  having 
been  loaded  with  chests  of  tea  at  the  Docks, 
are  locked  by  the  Customs  officers  only  to  be 
unlocked  by  brother  officers  on  arrival  at 
Cutler  Street.  But  their  supervision  does 
not  end  there.  Neither  the  Docks  Company 
nor  its  ejnployeH  have  power  to  enter  their 
own  warehouses,  wiiere  tea  or  excisable 
commodities  are  stored,  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  the  Customs  officials 
unlock  the  heavy,  iron-bound  doors,  or  to 
remain  after  four  in  the  afternoon  unless  by 
special  arrangement,  when  the  same  officials 
take  away  the  keys. 

Goods  of  bewildering  beauty  and  variety 
are  stored  at  Cutler  Street,  goods  which  in 
their  history  afford  startling  illustration  of 
the  romance   of   trade.     Carpets,   rich   and 
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rare,  from  every  part  of  the  East,  are  spread 
out  in  riotous  luxuriance  in  nineteen  rooms 
— the  word  "  halls "  would  give  a  better 
conception  of  their  size.  Japan,  with  carpets 
of  jute  and  cotton,  has  for  years  been 
trying  to  wedge  a  way,  but  she  has  much  to 
learn  in  the  matter  of  texture  and  colouring. 


The  woollen  carpets  of  simple  pattern  from 
Northern  India  come  next.  But  India  sends 
also  many  beautiful  varieties  of  silk  and 
cotton  floor-coverings  warm  in  colour  and 
soft  to  the  touch,  though  she  finds  it  difficult 
to  equal  the  fame  of   those  from  Turkey. 


MUSK,    CIVKT,    ANI>     TKIiKKY     iniir,  A  IJll. 

But  nothing  can  surpass  in  richness,  yet 
simplicity  of  colour  and  design,  nor  yet  in 
durability,  an  antique  Persian  carpet,  rug,  or 
prayer-mat.  The  last-named  can  readily  be 
distinguished  by  three  wrought  markings  at 
one  end  worked  ingeniously  into  the  design, 
whatever  that  may  be.  The  two  side 
markings  are  for  the  hands,  the  middle  one 
for  the  forehead  to  rest  upon  when  prostrated 
in  prayer.  These  rugs,  it  is  estimated,  will, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  last  three 
hundred  years  and  more,  and  maintain  their 
colour,  together  with  the  gloss  or  sheen  which 
is  one  of  their  main  characteristics.  Mer- 
chants scour  Persia  to  secure  these  antiquities, 
for  it  is  found  that,  even  though  they 
be  gashed  here  and  there,  they  always  com- 
mand the  highest  prices.  The  dyes  used 
were  purely  vegetable  ;  hence  the  permanence 
of  their  colour.  The  story  is  that  in  days 
gone  by,  to  bring  aniline  dyes  into  Persia 
was  regarded  as  a  crime  so  serious  as  to  be 
punished  by  decapitation.     Such  capital  law 
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might  be  reintroduced   with   advantage   to 
both  trade  and  honesty  ! 

Feathers  and  bird-trimming,  despite  Anti- 
Phimage  Societies  and  Lord  Avebury's  Bill, 
still  maintain  a  fascination  for  smart  women ; 
and  those  same  fashionable  women,  whether 
they  reside  in  Paris,  Brussels,  Yienna,  or  New 
York,  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  such 
decorations  have  for  the  most  part  found  the 
way  to  their  wardrobe 
via  the  Docks  of 
London.  Just  before 
and  after  the  sales, 
which  take  place  every 
two  months,  and 
which  are  attended 
by  buyers  from  each 
of  the  gay  capitals, 
room  after  room  in 
the  Feather  Floor  of 
Cutler  Street  Ware- 
house is  filled  with  a 
hecatomb  of  birds  of 
the  gayest  plumage — 
orange,  green,  red, 
blue,  yellow,  scarlet  — 
imported  from  every 
country  and  island 
under  the  sun.  Care- 
fully selected  accord- 
ing to  perfection  of 
form  or  colour  are, 
to  mention  only  a  few, 
huge  boxes  of  bright 


red  and  black  tanageres  from 
Biazil,  blue  finches,  bronze 
ducks  from  New  Guinea, 
twenty  to  thirty  varieties  of 
birds  of  paradise — some  rare 
species  fetching  sixty  guineas 
in  the  Warehouse  —  blue 
chatterers,  which,  as  held  up 
or  down,  melt  from  soft  blue 
to  green,  peacock  feathers, 
and  lastly,  in  large  numbers, 
our  friend  the  parrot,  which, 
should  its  own  colour  not 
be  in  demand,  readily  takes 
another  dye  or  tint.  These 
skins,  according  as  they 
have  been  obtained  by  more 
or  less  civilised  or  uncivilised 
natives,  are  stuffed  with  hay, 
or  straw,  or  rags. 

Ostrich  feathers,  unlike 
the  birds  already  mentioned, 
which  come  into  merchants' 
hands  either  through  the 
sport  of  Britishers  or  by 
snaring,  are  cultivated  in  the  farms  of 
South  Africa.  NearJy  every  feather  on 
the  body  of  the  ostrich  is,  at  some  time 
or  another,  commercially  useful— the  large 
ones,  some  two  feet  and  more  in  length, 
for  hats,  the  small  ones,  mostly  from  the 
breast,  for  boas.  The  natural  colours  vary 
from  black,  through  pale  brown,  speckled 
grey,  to  pure  white,  and  at  the  Warehouse 
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are  sorted  accordingly.  Sometimes,  to  meet 
the  demand,  the  darker  feathers  are  bleached 
white,  but  no  satisfactory  method  of  bleaching 
the  midrib  or  stalk  has  yet  been  devised. 
By  the  way,  it  takes 
two  or  more  natural 
feathers  to  make  the 
ostrich  feather  of 
the  shops,  the  upper 
feather  being  curled 
over  the  central  rib. 
The  feathers  are 
usually  cut  near  the 
root  just  before  the 
moulting  period, 
when  the  bird  dis- 
cards tlie  roots. 

Controversy,  loud 
and  long,  now 
brought  to  a  head 
in  Parliament,  has 
been  waged  over  the 
egret  and  osprey 
from  Brazil,  China, 
India,  South 
America.  It  is  de- 
clared that  the  soft, 
wavy  p  1  u  m  a  g  e, 
which  is  believed  to 


flaunts  the  brightest  or  most  attractive 
plumage.  The  larger  varieties  are  worth 
from  155.  to  355.  an  ounce  at  the  Docks,  the 
smaller  ones  fetch  505.  to  1505.  the  ounce — 


THE    VANILLA     BKAN     SHOWROOM. 


be  the  characteristic  of  these  birds  only  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season,  is  produced  only  by 
the  male,  the  rule  among  birds  being  that 
the  male  to  please  its  mate  almost  iuyariably 


that  is,  twice  their 
weight  in  gold.  And 
such  prices,  as  well 
as  a  steady  supply, 
have  been  main- 
tained, in  spite  of 
the  opposition  and 
prognostications  of 
various  Anti-Plu- 
mage Leagues. 

So  great,  yet  ex- 
clusive, is  the  fame 
of  this  the  greatest 
feather  market  of 
the  world,  that 
there  have  been 
attracted  to  it  dis- 
tinguished visitors 
of  all  sorts,  the 
visitors'  book 
revealing  such 
signatures  as  those 
of  Queen  Alexan- 
dra, Earl  Dudley, 
Governor  -  General 
of  Australia,  Adelaide  Duchess  of  Teck, 
Gladstone,  Lord  Derby,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  suite,  Carlos 
Braganza,  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal    the 
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Empress  of  Ger- 
many and  suite, 
Ludwig  Prince  of 
Baden,  the  Duchess 
of  Albany,  Countess 
Antrim,  many 
well  known  Ameri- 
cans, and,  of  course, 
many  naturalists 
and  scientists 
and  bird  col- 
lectors. 

The  collection  of 
Chinaw^are  and 
Japan  ware  at 
Cutler  Street  fills 
with  dehght  the 
heart  of  the  expert 
or  dilettante^  for 
there  are  exhibited 
some  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  Imari, 
Kaga,  Seto,  Satsu- 
ma,  Porcelain,  Bine 
China,     Cloisonne, 

and  "  Crackle  "  ware.  The  honour  belongs 
to  China  of  having  discovered,  long  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  beautiful  art  of  baking 
and  enameUing  or  glazing  pottery,  hence  the 
general  name  given  to  glazed  pottery.  China 
"  crackle  "  ware,  wath  the  Dutch  imitation 
of  which  Ave  are  more  familiar,  is  obtained 
by  standing  the  glazed  potteiy  in  the  sun 


OKIENTAL    CHINA    AND    CURIOS. 


PKUSIAN     MANUSCRIPT    BOOKS. 

before  "  firing."     The  Satsuma  of  Japan  is 
similar  so  far  as  the  crackle  is  concerned, 
but  the  predominant  colour  is  pale  yellow. 
Kaga,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  combination 
of  rich  red  and  gold.     Cloisonne,  a  valuable 
modern    production    of    the   Japanese,  has 
peculiarities  all  its  own.     A  pattern  is  traced 
with  strips  of  metal,    such   as   brass,  on  a 
groundwork     of 
pottery  ;  the  inter- 
stices  are  filled  in 
with    enamel,    the 
general  effect,  w^heu 
finished,  being  that 
of   tesselated    or 
mosaic     w^  o  r  k. 
Yases    and     bowls 
of  beaten  brass, 
Egyptian    and 
Persian  coffee  pots 
and  holders,  Japan-" 
ese  pictures,  carved 
and  inlaid  cabinets 
and  writing-desks ; 
ancient  MSS.  from 
Persia,    old  -  world 
carved  screens  with 
ecclesiastical      pic- 
tures from  Armenia 
— in  short,  Eastern 
treasures  and  curios 
of   all  sorts  and 
kinds,    find     their 
way  to  this  Floor, 
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imparting  to  it  much  of  that  charm  which 
imagination  chiefly  associates  with  the  Far 
and  the  Near  East. 

The  Eastern  silks  and  cottons  lodged  at 
Cutler  Street  are,  many  of  them,  of  a  colour, 
pattern,  and  even  odour,  seldom,  if  ever, 
met  in  the  English  retail 
market,  and  bespeak  pecu- 
liarities of  races  totally 
different  from  our  own. 
Piled  up  are  many  scores 
of  dozens  of  "Madras 
handkerchiefs,"  checked  in 
pattern,  and,  to  us,  crude 
and  harsh  in  colour.  These 
are  woven  on  hand-looms  in 
native  mud-huts  ^among  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  South 
India,  each  village  maintain- 
ing as  a  tradition  some 
particular  tint  and  pattern. 
Though  brought  to  London, 
they  are  intended  ultimately 
for  the  native  tribes  of 
xA^frica,  to  be  worn  round 
the  loins,  each  tribe,  in  its 
turn,  remaining  faithful  to 
some  particular  pattern . 
Our  Manchester  men  have 
tried  to  manufacture  these 
goods,  and  have  been  fairly 
successful  in  imitating  the 
pattern  and  even  the  texture, 
but  the  odour — a  curious  oily  one — has  com- 
pletely baffled  them  ;  and  without  that  charac- 
teristic, tribal  chiefs  will  have  none  of  them, 
certainly  they  will  not  exchange  ivory,  or 
birds,  or  oil,  or  rubber,  for  such  base  imita- 
tions. The  bales  of  coarse  blue  cloth,  the  dye 
of  which  must  come  off  readily  when  rubbed, 
liave  also  a  curious  history.  The  rough,  self- 
coloured  cloth  is  made  in  England,  sent  to 
Pondiclierry  to  be  cheaply  dyed  with  as 
much  dye  as  it  will  take  that  it  may  be 
sold  by  w-eight  instead  of  by  piece,  and  is 
brought  back  to  London  to  be  distributed 
\\\  the  same  manner  as  the  Madras  handker- 
chiefs. The  dye  sticks  to  the  wearer's  body, 
and  imparts  a  bronze  appearance  that  is  not 
unattractive.  The  material  when  robbed  of 
its  dye  serves  as  a  wrapping  for  the  dead. 

The  Spaniards  of  Spain  and  of  Central  and 
South  America  are  good  customers  of  ours 
for  a  certain  class  of  China  silk  shawls 
(ranging  in  price  from  £5  to  £12),  upon 
which  flowers  are  beautifully  embroidered  by 
hand,  but  of  such  violent  and  startling  tints 
as  to  condemn  them  in  Englisli  eyes.  Cash- 
mere  shawls,  of  the   sort  sent   to  Royjilty 


as  presents  or  as  tribute,  had  formerly  a 
steady  English  sale,  though  necessarily 
limited,  at  prices  ranging  from  £120  up- 
wards. But  the  Scotch,  by  their  Paisley 
imitations,  destroyed  what  market  there  was. 
Nevertheless,  one  or  more  of  these  handsome 


SILK    CONDITIONING     OVKNS. 


Cashmere     shawls     are     generally     passing 
through  our  London  Docks  Warehouses. 

Bandanna  silk  handkerchiefs  afford  another 
example  of  the  vagaries  of  distribution. 
They  are  hand- woven  and  dyed  in  India, 
and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  them  in 
the  markets  of  Burmali,  which,  so  to 
speak,  is  only  "  over  the  way."  Yet, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  brought  to 
London,  to  be  reshipped  to  Burmah.  The 
colours  are  old  red,  old  blue,  old  gold ; 
but  the  spotted  pattern  is  peculiar.  The 
Burmese  have  a  superstitious  belief  in  certain 
numbers,  and  will  not  buy  the  handkerchiefs 
unless  the  pattern  consists  of  a  series  of 
spots — say  six  by  four,  or  seven  by  three  ; 
again,  they  reject  those  handkerchiefs 
showing  regular,  well-defined  spots  of  dull 
uniformity,  as  these  betray  that  the  hand- 
kerchiefs have  been  printed  by  machinery. 
So  there  is  little  fear  yet  awhile  that  the 
occupation  of  the  Indians  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  English.  The  pattern  is  produced 
by  tying  up  tiny  bits  of  silk  where  a  spot  is 
required  (to  do  this  alone  must  take  nearly 
a    day),    the    whole    handkerchief    is    then 
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dipped  in  dye,  and  it  is  found  that  the  bits 
tied  up,  not  taking  so  much  dye,  remain 
paler  than  the  rest  of  the  material. 

Shantung  and  Tussore  silks — the  former 
from  China,  the  latter  from  India — becanse 
of  their  durability,  softness,  and  cheapness, 
have,  during  several  seasons,  commanded  alle- 
giance for  summer  dresses  and  dust-cloaks. 
The  secret  of  this  popularity  is  revealed  at 
Cutler  Street,  through  which,  of  late  years, 
large  quantities  of  this  material  have  been 
passing.  The  colour  is  a  natural  one,  the  silk 
being  the  product  of  the  wild  silkworm,  which 
produces  cocoons  (hanging  in  thick  clusters 
in  the  forests)  four  or  five  times  larger  than 
the  cocoons  of  the  cultivated  silkworm  ;  but 
it  was  only  a  comparatively  few  years  ago 
that  a  method  was  discovered  of  softening 
the  material  and  making  it  suitable  for  the 
English  market. 

Raw  silk  in  great  quantities,  though,  alas, 
not  so  great  as  formerly,  also  finds  a  tem- 
porary resting-place  in  one  block  of  these 
Warehouses.  AMiereas  the  average  stock  used 
to  be  30,000  bales,  it  is  now  only  4,000  bales, 
Our  raw  silk  is  imported  from  China 
mainly,  but  also  from  India  and  Japan,  which 


VIEW  OF  ST.   Katharine's   wharf   and   docks   from   the  tower   rridge. 


countries,  however,  now  manufacture  most  of 
their  home-grown  silk.  London  was  formerly 
the  central  market  for  the  distribution  of 
raw  silk — especially  to  France  and  America, 
which  now  obtain  their  su])plies  direct— thus 
for  fifteen  years  or  more  our  trade  has  been 


gradually  diminishing,  with  consequent  dis- 
turbance in  the  labour  market  of  Coventry, 
Norwich,  Booking  (near  Braintree),  and 
Derby.  And  since  its  completion  our 
own  northern  towns  receive  their  waste 
silk  via  the  Manchester  Canal  instead  of 
via  London.  But  other  changes  have  been 
at  work.  Prior  to  1870  the  silk-manufac- 
turing industry  was  fairly  equally  divided 
between  France  and  England.  Then  came 
the  Franco-German  war,  which  drove 
hundreds  of  French  silk  weavers  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  this  country,  thus  giving  to  us  the 
balance  of  trade.  Latterly,  however,  such 
innovations  as  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
silk— an  offence  for  which  Germany  is  chiefly 
responsible — have  been  causing  the  silk  trade 
to  decline  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to 
threaten  disappearance  from  certain  centres. 
But  in  the  Conditioning  Room  atCutler  Street 
Warehouse  is  found  a  fine  relic  of  the  French 
influence  in  the  presence  of  four  handsomely 
painted  and  enamelled  stoves,  wherein, 
during  the  process  of  drying,  it  is  possible 
with  the  aid  of  delicate  scales  to  tell  the 
exact  amount  of  moisture  that  is  contained 
in  each  hank  of  silk  and  thus  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  moisture 
'  in  each  bale.  Mer- 
.   ,       ,    "  !     chants    may    have 

to  pay  about  12^. 
per  pound  for  silk, 
but  they  refuse  to 
pay  at  that  rate  for 
water  — r-  even  to  a 
Water  Board  ! 

Such  vagaries  of 
collection  and  dis- 
tribution as  have 
been  already  de- 
scribed are  also  to 
be  found  amongst 
the  furs  atCrutched 
Friars  Warehouse 
— ^the  site  of  a  one- 
time religious 
foundation  — 
brought  together 
from  every  part  of 
the  furry  world. 
Though  America  is 
so  highly  developed 
commercially,  it  is 
claimed  that  nine-tenths  of  its  furs  come  to 
London  to  one  or  other  of  the  four  sales 
held  annually  ;  though  of  these,  50  per  cent, 
go  back  to  New  York  in  the  raw  state.  The 
explanation  is  that  trappers,  or  those  Avho 
collect  from  trappers,  prefer  London  to  other 
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markets,  for,  competition  being  keener  here 
than  elsewhere,  thej  can  realise  a  higher 
price,  perhaps  30  or  35  per  cent,  more  than 
is  realised  in  Xew  York.  The  odour  of  the 
Fur  Floor  is  repellent — save  that  it  smacks 
of  wealth  made — aye,  and  lost — in  what  is  an 
uncertain,  speculative  trade.  On  the  one 
hand  are  thousands — nay,  tens  of  thousands 
— of  tiny  animals  turned  inside  out,  worth  a 
few  shillings  apiece.  On  the  other  are  the 
lordly  tiger  skins,  fifty  or  sixty  of  which 
from  Manchuria  pass  through  the  AYarehouse 
every  year  and  fetch  anything  from  £50 
apiece.  Through  Chinese  markets  also  pass 
large  numbers  of  other  furs,  as,  for  instance, 
lamb,  dog,  and  goat  skins,  already  cured, 
and  for  the  most  part  made  up  into  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  or  of  "  robes  "  of  un wearable 
shape  by  the  patient  Chinese. 

As  an  antidote  to  thoughts  of  anthrax 
suggested  by  the  warning  notices  kindly  hung 
on  the  walls  by  order  of  the  authorities,  one 
is  not  averse  from  sniffs  of  Turkey  rhubarb 
piled  up  in  great  quantities  as  if  of  no  more 
worth  than  potatoes.  As  for  the  other  mounds 
of  drugs,  they  would  suffice  to  kill  or  cure  a 
whole  populace.  By  comparison,  the  musk 
and  ambergris  obtainable  are  less  than 
homoeopathic  in  proportion,  and  in  value  so 
great  that  the  stock  is  specially  guarded. 
Instinctively  one  recalls  the  lines  of  Pope — 

Wealth  in  the  gross  is  death,  but  life  diffus'd 
As  poison  heals,  in  just  proportion  us'd : 
111  heaps,  like  Ambergris,  a  stink  it  lies. 
But  well  dispersed  is  ince  ise  to  the  skies. 

The  musk  sent  to  the  Warehouse  in  pods  is 
retained  in  the  pouch-hke  gland  of  which 
each  animal  lias  one,  to  serve  as  a  weapon  of 
offence  or  defence.  Equally  unattractive  and 
to  the  uninitiated  worthless  are  the  lumps  of 
ambergris  ranging  from  15s.  to  80s.  an  ounce, 
which  represents  the  existence  of  a  disease  or 
foreign  substance  in  the  whale,  as  the  pearl 
does  in  the  oyster,  and  which  in  commerce 
serves  the  purpose  of  holding  the  volatile 
essences  of  perfumery.  But  the  unsophis- 
ticated, however,  would  prefer  to  remember 
Crutched  Friars  by  its  long,  sugary  vanilla 
beans,  the  scent  of  which  envelops  one  in 
departing. 

Wending  one's  way  along  Crutched  Friars 
to  the  Minories,  or  down  Hart  Street,  past 
St.  Olave's  Church,  where  Pepys  and  his  wife 
were  regular  worshippers,  w^e  find  ourselves 
in  a  few  minutes  by  the  Tower  of  London, 
Tower  Bridge,  and    the    entrance-lodge   to 


St.  Katharine's  Dock  and  Warehouses. 
Here  again  an  old  religious  foundation, 
St.  Katharine's  Hospital,  which  existed  so  late 
as  1825,  was  elbowed  out  of  the  way  to 
Regent's  Park  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
growth  of  that  commerce  which  represents 
the  real  throb  of  the  heart  of  our  Empire. 

The  ever-varying  scenes  of  the  Docks — 
fresh  and  picturesque  even  to  one  who  knows 
his  London  like  the  pages  and  pictures  of  a 
well-thumbed  book — are  not  to  be  described 
in  half-a-dozen  lines  ;  but  the  camera  might 
do  something  in  taking  up  the  task.  By 
dint  of  wariness  one  steers  a  way  amid  ropes, 
casks,  bales,  cranes,  trolleys,  dock-labourers, 
sailors,  to  the  Warehouse  where,  greeted  by 
the  perfume  of  spices,  one  enters  the  Ivory 
Floor  to  find  it  thickly  strewn  with  the  horns 
and  tusks  of  every  animal  able  to  contribute 
profitably  to  commerce.  And  the  wealth  ! 
Even  the  ivory  in  the  corner  depicted  in  the 
illustration  would  realise  certainly  not  less 
than  £40,000,  and  it  may  reach  £100,000. 
The  mammoth  tusk  held  up  by  the  foreman 
and  assistant  is  the  amazing  length  of  seven 
feet.  Some  of  the  ivory,  fossilised  as  it  were, 
comes  from  Siberia,  where  elephants  once 
roamed.  But  the  bulk  is  brought  from 
Africa,  some  ivory  from  animals  recently 
killed  ;  other  ivory  from  ''  elephant  ceme- 
teries," for  these  animals  usually  choose  a 
certain  spot  where  in  the  past  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister  elephants  have 
laid  them  down  to  die.  Indeed,  so  insistent 
is  the  demand  for  the  ivory  that  one  seriously 
wonders  how  long  there  will  be  a  supply  to 
meet  it. 

A  few  steps  from  the  Ivory  Floor  is  a 
large  open  courtyard  paved  with  cobble 
stones  and  re-paved  with  wine  casks  ready 
for  some  measuring  test  to  be  applied  by 
Excise  and  other  officials.  But  the  most 
interesting  picture  of  all  is  seen  in  tbe  wine- 
vaults  extending  several  acres  under  tbe 
warehouses, courtyards,  quays,  and  even  street, 
and  having  altogether  some  twenty-six  miles 
of  truck  lines.  In  these  caves,  with  their 
"massy  pillars"  and  fine  vaulted  roof,  tbe 
atmosphere  is  heavy  with  the  luscious  fumes 
of  wines  in  various  stages  of  maturing.  Ki 
our  heels  is  the  Company's  cat  (one  of 
its  many  excellent  servants),  which,  like 
human  folk,  craves  for  companionship  in  so 
lonesome  a  place.  Assuredly  one  is  glad 
that  within  a  few  yards  are  the  ships  that, 
like  shuttles,  are  weaving  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  world  together. 


HONEYMOONERS,    LIMITED. 


By    ALICE    BEARDSLEY. 


OW  perfectly  exasper- 
ating !  I  do  think 
they  might  have 
left  this  place  for 
us  !  " 

With  her  pretty 
face  drawn  into  a 
petulant  frown, 
Phyllis  drew  back 
quickly  from  the 
edge  of  the  cliff 
over  whose  grassy  brink  she  had  been 
cautiously  peering. 

Jimmy  Sterling  laughed,  but  his  voice 
when  he  spoke  echoed  the  annoyance  Phyllis 
showed  so  plainly. 

"  Not  another  of  'em  ?  What  a  lot  of 
selfish  brutes  they  are,  anyhow !  I  can't 
understand  it ;  taking  all  the  best  places 
and  sitting  in  them  for  hours  at  a  stretch. 
Besides,  it  isn't  as  if  it  mattered  in  the  least 
where  the  silly  geese  sit ;  they  never  see  the 
view,  and  they'd  be  just  as  happy  in  a 
tunnel !  " 

It  was  Phyllis's  turn  to  laugh.  "  I  sup- 
pose we're  not  very  sympathetic,"  she  said, 
as  they  strolled  on  along  the  edge  of  the 
downs  that  stretched  in  undulating  beauty 
back  from  the  cliff's  edge.  "Probably  if 
you  were  on  your  honeymoon,  you'd  be  just 
as  selfish." 

"  Hmph  !  "  Jimmy  ejaculated  contemptu- 
ously, flourishing  his  stick  savagely  through 
the  delicate  grasses,  decapitating  daisies  and 
poppies  ruthlessly.  "  There's  no  '  perhaps  ' 
about  it.  That  sort  of  foolishness  isn't  in 
my  hue." 

"They're  unusually  plentiful  this  season," 
Phyllis  complained.  "  Mother  and  I  have 
been  here  three  summers,  and  in  one  lovely 
place  they  call  Lovers'  Lane  I've  never  yet 
been  able  to  find  a  place  where  I  might  sit 
and  read  comfortably." 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed  gloomily,  "  that's  the 
worst  of  it — it  isn't  the  mooners  who  are 
made  uncomfortable,  it's  us — the  sensible 
ones." 

"  I  suppose  they  were  sensible,  once  !  " 
He   turned   on   her.     "  You  don't  really 
think  that  we  could  ever  act  as  thev  do  ?  " 
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She  blushed  crimson.  "  Of  course  not," 
she  flashed  indignantly. 

Jimmy  looked  away  again  indifferently. 
"  If  it  were  possible,"  he  commented,  "  we'd 
have  been  driven  into  it  long  ago,  with  both 
our  mothers  fairly  hypnotising  us  as  they 
do." 

"  I  suppose  they  don't  realise,"  Phyllis 
apologised  for  her  parent,  "  that  nowadays 
one  can  be  friends  without  —  well,  just 
friends,"  she  added  lamely. 

"  Poor  dears  !  "  Jimmy  observed  kindly. 
Then,  recurring  to  the  "  mooners,"  as  they 
had  christened  the  couples  with  which  the 
little  seaside  resort  was  overrun,  he  said  : 

"  It's  a  curious  thing  to  watch,  merely  as  a 
psychological  study,  the  queer  things  people 
in  love  do  and  say.  Last  night  Captain 
MacGregor  was  sitting  with  us  on  the  front, 
and  as  Mrs.  MacGregor  came  up  he  turned 
to  mother  and  said — '  Isn't  she  bonny  ?  ' — 
you  know,  the  great  gaunt  woman." 

Phyllis's  big  brown  eyes  widened.  "  You 
must  have  misunderstood  him  ;  he  said 
'  boney.' " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  said  and  looked 
'  bonny,'  "  the  young  man  maintained  stoutly. 
"  Where  were  you  last  night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  were  in  the  drawing-room  ;  that 
was  funny,  too,  for  Professor  Lindsay  kept 
insisting  that  his  wife  should  sing.  You 
ought  to  have  heard  her — it  was  simply 
dreadful  ;  and  when  she  had  finished,  he  was 
so  pleased,  and  said  he  felt  selfish  in  having 
deprived  the  musical  world  of  her  talents." 

Jimmy  burst  into  shouts  of  laughter. 
When  he  had  got  his  breath  again,  he  said  : 
"  But  he's  such  a  duffer,  he  wouldn't  be 
supposed  to  know  any  better." 

''  He  isn't  a  duffer  at  all,"  Phyllis  protested ; 
"  he's  a  very  learned  professor  in  a  big  Uni- 
versity. I  suppose  that's  how  such  clever 
people  know  when  they  are  in  love — when 
they  find  themselves  doing  very  foolish 
things." 

"  Like  a  cousin  of  mine  who  says  the  only 
way  he  has  of  knowing  he  is  in  love — and  it's 
pretty  often — is  by  the  loss  of  his  appetite." 

Phyllis  meditated  a  moment ;  then  :  "  I 
think  I  would  know,"  she  announced,  "  by 
the  way  I  felt  if  a  man  were  to  call  me 
*  Little  one,'  as  Captain  MacGregor  calls  his 
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'  Phyllis  meditated  a  moment.' 


great  tall  wife.  If  I  could  stand  that  with- 
out wanting  to  shriek  with  laughter,  then  I 
would  know  that  it  was  the  real  thing."  And 
her  eyes  smiled  into  those  of  the  young  man, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  his  own. 

"  xlnd  I,"  Jimmy  decided,  "  if  I  could 
bear  having  her  pat  my  cheek,  the  w^ay 
Mrs.  Lindsay  does  the  Professor's.  I  think, 
though,"  he  went  on  musingly,  "  I  fhink 
rd  probably  throw^  things  at  her  if  she 
attempted  it." 

James  Sterling,  of  Bart.'s,  had  never  given 
either  time   or   thought  to  the  subject  of 


dimples,  per  se ;  they  served  no  utilitarian 
purpose,  he  would  have  averred,  though  per- 
haps not  altogether  useless  from  a  decorative 
point  of  view.  But  just  now,  when  Phyllis 
laughed,  the  affairs  of  the  Lindsay  and 
MacGregor  families  lost  interest,  and  he 
found  himself  lost  in  blind  alleys  of  con- 
jecture, for  Phyllis's  dimples  had  a  discon- 
certing habit  of  appearing  at  unexpected 
moments,  and  of  disappearing  whilst  one 
was  wondering  that  such  an  insignificant 
object  could  be  so  vastly  attractive. 

"  Mrs.  Lindsay's  sister   Jean   is   a  great 
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friend  of  mine  " — Phyllis  was  continuing  the 
subject — "  and  she  is  so  very  pretty  ;  Mary, 
Mrs.  Lindsay,  is  the  good  one  ;  and  Jean 
says  that  before  Mary  married  the  Professor, 
they  were  so  worried  lest  he  wouldn't 
love  her  after  he'd  seen  her  with  her  hair 
down "" 

"  Concentrated  carrot !  "  Jimmy  inter- 
rupted. 

"  Yes.  And  what  do  you  suppose  ?  " 
Phyllis's  eyes  were  dancing.  "The  first 
thing  the  Professor  said  to  Jean  after  they 
got  home  from  their  honeymoon,  was  :  '  Of 
course  my  Mary  is  always  beautiful  to  me, 
but  with  her  hair  all  about  her  face  like  a 
golden  halo,  she  is  an  angel ! '  " 

Here  they  sat  down  on  a  convenient  rock 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  their  laughter. 

"  Do  you  know,"  Jimmy  said  after  a  little, 
"  I  think  someone  ought  to  form  a  company 
for  the  benefit  of  these  poor  things.  Why 
not  ?  There  are  societies  for  helping  all 
sorts  of  incapacitated  people  nowadays. 
What  do  you  think  ?  " 

Jimmy's  eyes  were  riveted  on  his  com- 
panion's flushed,  laughing  face.  Now,  if 
Mrs.  Lindsay's  hair  had  been  like  Phyllis's, 
he  thought,  the  Professor's  remark  would 
have  been  sensible  enough  :  soft  as  thistle- 
down it  was,  encircling  the  rounded  face  in 
gently  waving  tendrils  of  gold. 

"  Oh,  you're  getting  sympathetic  !  "  she 
cried  mockingly. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  protested,  "but  I've 
been  thinking  that  perhaps  there's  something 
to  be  said  th^ir  side." 

Her  disbelief  was  expressed  in  the  toss  she 
gave  of  her  head.  "  They  don't  say  it,  if 
there  is,"  she  objected  ;  "  they  never  do  say 
anything  worth  hearing." 

"  Well,  the  poor  things  need  looking 
after  !  " 

"  There,  I  knew  it,  you  are  sympathising 
with  them!  "  And  she  added  contemptuously : 
"  Next  year  when  I  come  down  here  probably 
I'll  find  you  in  Lovers'  Lane — on  the  very 
front  seat." 

"  Not  on  your  life  !  "  Jimmy  shouted,  and 
threw  a  daisy-head  at  her.  "  I'll  never  join 
their  maudhn  ranks,  but  I'm  willing  to  start 
the  company  with  a  subscription — my  first 
fee,"  he  added  generously. 

"What  fun!  What  will  you  call  the 
company  ?  " 

Phyllis  had  Uiken  off  the  inconsequential 
mass  of  white  ruffles  she  considered  a  hat, 
and  was  twisting  grasses  through  its  pink 
ribbons. 

"Oh,  don't  rush  me— I  haven't  decided 


that  yet,"  protested  Jimmy  lazily,  his  atten- 
tion somewhat  diverted  by  the  sunshine  in 
her  liair.  He  started  suddenly  as  she  looked 
up  from  her  millinery,  her  eyes  dancing. 

"  I  know  !  "  she  cried  delightedly.  "  We'll 
call  it  '  Honeymooners,  Limited.'  " 

"  We!''  he  repeated,  "so  you're  coming 
in  too,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  Don't  you  want  all  the — er 
— the  what-do-you-call-ems — the  share- 
holders, you  can  get  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  she  was  assured  with  en- 
thusiasm. "  We  must  proceed  to  discuss 
ways  and  means.  The  object  of  the  com- 
pany, I  take  it,  madam,  is  to  protect  the 
members  from  the  public  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Phyllis  agreed,  "and  the  public 
from  the  members." 

"  You  and  I  will  be  a  committee  for  finding 
secluded  places  where  the  Honeymooners 
may  be  undisturbed  ;  and  of  course  once  the 
public  know  which  places  belong  to  our 
members,  they'll  give  them  a  wide  berth." 
Jimmy  turned  to  her  for  approval. 

"  Splendid  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  and  we'll 
have  the  places  all  numbered,  and  of  course 
the  best  ones  will  cost  more — Hke  the  opera." 

"  Oh,  we're  going  to  charge  for  our  ser- 
vices, are  we  ?  " 

She  turned  on  him  scornfully.  "  Charge  ? 
Of  course  we'll  charge.  You  didn't  intend 
us  to  be  philanthropists,  did  you  ? "  She 
held  her  hat,  now  gaily  decorated,  at  arm's 
length,  to  view  the  effect ;  then  evidently 
satisfied,  replaced  it  on  her  head  and  con- 
tinued :  "  Perhaps  we'll  have  an  auction 
every  morning,  and  they'll  give  us  just  lots 
of  money  for  the  Lovers'  Lane  places."  She 
leaned  forward,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  her 
rounded  chin  resting  in  her  palms'  rosy  cup. 
The  dimples  came  and  went  deliciously. 

"  Won't  they  be  grateful  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Probably  they'll  all  leave  us  money  in  their 
wills  and  call  us  benefactors." 

"  Not  they  !  "  His  tone  was  scornful. 
"  They'll  jolly  well  forget  all  about  it  in  a 
year  or  two.  We  mustn't  forget  to  leave  one 
place  for  us  to  sit  in,"  he  added. 

"  Us !  "  The  brown  eyes  flashed  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Yes,  us,"  he  maintained  stoutly.  "  We'll 
have  to  have  some  place  where  the  committee 
can  talk  over  the  business  details,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  "  She  withdrew  her 
gaze  and  looked  out  over  the  sea.  "  I 
thought  you  meant " 

"Oh,  no,  you  didn't,"  he  answered  teasingly ; 
'^  you  meant  that " 

*^  What  nonsense  !  "    And  the  eyes  came 
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back  to  his  with  an  angrj  flash.  "  I  didn't 
mean  at  all  what  you  think  I  did.  I  meant 
that  I  thought  you  meant  that  I  would 
require  a  place  for  me  and   him,  and  you 

would  want  one  for  you  and  she " 

"  Her,"  he  corrected  calmly,  and  then 
they  both  laughed. 

"Do  you  see  how  dark  it  is  getting  out 
over  the  water  ?  "  she  asked  after  a  little 
pause,  her  eyes  having  gone  again  to  the 
distant  horizon.  His  had  been  on  her,  but 
now  after  a  quick  glance  in  the  direction  she 
indicated  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  bound. 

"  We  must  be  getting  back  !  "  he  cried, 
"  or  you'll  lose  the  starch  out  of  that  object 
you  wear  on  your  head." 

Dark  masses  of  clouds  had  gathered  and 
were  spreading  rapidly  over  sky  and  sea  ; 
below  them  on  the  beach  unwilling  children 
were  being  dragged  homewards  by  their 
nurses— the  small  boats  were  putting  in  to 
shore.  Above,  on  the  clifiF,  they  were  alone  ; 
the  hum  of  far-off  reapers,  that  had  come  as 
a  faint  accompaniment  to  their  speech  and 
laughter,  had  ceased,  and  the  brooding  dark- 
ness of  the  sky  closed  down  about  them  in 
ominous  quiet. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  can't  make  the  hotel," 
Jimmy  said  after  they  had  walked  silently  on 
for  a  time.  "  There's  a  stable  up  here  a  bit — 
I  think  we'd  better  go  there  and  stay  till  the 
storm  is  over." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  Phyllis  pleaded  ;  "  do  let's  try 
to  get  home — a  storm  always  frightens  me  so." 

He  turned,  surprised  at  her  serious  tone. 
"  Why,  I  thought  you  weren't  afraid  of  a,ny- 
thing,"  he  said  wonderingly.  "  You  never 
seem  to  mind  cows — or  mice,  or  big  things 
of  that  sort." 

"  Please  don't  laugh,"  she  said  seriously. 
"  Of  course,  cows  and  mice  are  quite  different. 
Oh  !  "  she  cried  tremulously,  as  the  first  low 
rumble  of  thunder  muttered  in  the  south. 
'*  We'll  never  get  there  !  "  Her  brown  eyes 
sought  his  appealingly. 

"  Why,  Phyllis  "^ — and  Jimmy  looked  down 
at  her  in  real  concern — "  don't  be  fright- 
ened ;  you  know  the  thunder  w^on't  hurt 
you " 

"  Of  course  I  know,"  she  hurried  ;  "  but 
there  may  be  lightning — and  I'm  not  afraid 
of  being  hurt — I'm  afraid  of — oh,  I  don't 
know,  it's  only  the  terror  a  storm  gives  me. 
Is  the  stable  much  further  now  ?  " 

"  Just  a  little  bit — we'll  see  it  when  we  get 
over  this  rise — the  storm's  sure  to  be  over 
in  a  little,  it  came  up  so  suddenly."  They 
quickened  their  pace. 

AH  tUe  laughter  had  goue  uow  fyom  tbe 


girl's  eyes,  the  distracting  dimples  were  quite 
banished.  She  ran  forward,  and  a  moment 
brought  them  to  the  top  of  the  little  rise 
of  ground.  Sure  enough,  below  them  was 
the  rude  thatched  shed,  a  stable  belonging 
to  a  coastguardsman.  And  just  ahead  of 
them  w^ere  the  couple  of  honeymooners  w^hose 
place  below  the  cliffs  they  had  coveted  ;  they 
too  were  evidently  making  for  the  shelter  of 
the  stable. 

"  We  can't  dodge  'em  ! "  Jimmy  com- 
plained beneath  his  breath. 

"I'm  glad  they're  here,"  Phyllis  said 
feebly,  wath  a  quick  glance  over  her  shoul- 
der at  the  darkened  sky.  "  They'll  make  it 
less  lonely.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  "  A  streak  of 
light  zigzagged  down  the  sky  just  before 
them,  and  the  big  drops  began  to  fall. 
Phyllis  grasped  Jimmy's  hand  convulsively. 
"  Hurry  !  I'm  frightened  nearly  to  death  1 " 
she  cried  piteously. 

Hand  in  hand  they  tore  down  the  little 
incline,  and  into  the  shed  just  as  the  storm 
burst.  Phyllis  gave  a  gasp  of  relief  when 
she  w^as  safely  inside.  By  the  one  little 
window  stood  the  other  young  couple,  also 
with  clasped  hands.  Phyllis  wrenched  her 
hand  from  Jimmy's. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  be  so  silly,"  she  said  apolo- 
getically, "  but  it's  the  only  thing  I  really 
am  afraid  of." 

The  storm  beat  with  such  force  against 
the  door  that  they  were  obliged  to  close  and 
bar  it.  Phyllis  removed  her  hat,  for  the 
heat  was  stifling  in  the  little  room. 

For  some  moments  the  low  rumbling  of 
thunder  and  the  lashings  of  rain  against  the 
door  were  the  only  sounds,  and  Phyllis's 
terror  subsided  ;  she  gave  stealthy  glances 
towards  the  other  two,  who  w^ere  standing 
by  the  window,  the  man's  arm  thrown  pro- 
tectingly  about  his  wife,  who  at  each  rumble 
of  thunder  gave  little  shrieks  of  fright  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  husband's  flamboyant 
waistcoat. 

Phyllis  suddenly  turned  as  a  thought 
struck  her — 

"If  you  dare  to  beheve  that  I'm  just 
pretending  to  be  frightened,  I'll  never  for- 
give you  !  "  she  exclaimed  warmly.  "  You 
don't,  do  you  ?  " 

He  laughed  reassuringly.  "  Of  course  I 
don't,"  he  comforted  her.  "  Besides,  you 
haven't  the  incentive  she " 

His  words  were  drowned  in  the  sudden 
uproar  without.  The  storm,  that  had 
seemingly  been  lashing  itself  into  this 
final  pitch  of  fury,  now  shook  the  shed  in 
Savage  rage,  wbiJc  at  the  same  instaut  flash 
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after  flash  of  blinding  light  flooded  the  little  moment  the  light  grew  stronger  in  the  stuffy 

room.  little  room.     But  the  two  wayfarers  at  the 

With  a  cry  of   terror  Phyllis  sprang  to  window  made  no  movement  to  disturb  those 

Jimmy's   side   and   clung  there,  trembling,  standing  in  the  darkness  by  the  door  ;  they 

sick  with  terror.     Instantly  his  arms  were  smiled  sympathetically  into  each  other's  eyes 

around  her,  and  he  held  her  to  him,  smooth-  and  waited  patiently, 

ing  her  hair  as  it  lay  against  his  cheek,  and  "  How  brave  you  are  !  "  Phylhs  whis])ered, 

with  a  sensation  new  to  him,  that  rose  in  his  her  agitation  subsiding  with  the  storm,  and 

throat  and  made  him  dizzy.  a  trembling  hand  crept  up  to  the  face  so 

"  I  can't  stand  it !  "  she  moaned,  clinging  near  her  own.     "  And  how  foohsh  you  must 

to  him.     "  Jimmy  !     What  shall  I  do  ?  "  think  me  for  being  so  frightened  !  "     She 

"  There,  there  !  "     He  soothed  her  as  if  gave  his  brown  cheek  a  timid  little  pat. 

she  were  a  frightened  child.     "  Shut  your  Jimmy    caught    the    hand    to    his    lips 

eyes  tight.    It  will  soon  be  over.    It's  dying  and  kissed  it  passionately.      "  Dearest,"  he 

away  now."    He  bent  and  pressed  his  lips  to  whispered     hoarsely,     "  it's     I     who     am 

the  bright  hair.     "  Darling  little  one  !  "  he  frightened  now — I'm  terrified  lest  you  won't 

murmured.  love  me  !  " 

The  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  the  thunder  And  he  bent  nearer  to  catch  the  smothered 

was  now  but  a  sullen,  far-away  rumble  :  each  words  she  murmured  into  his  coat-collar. 
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rjOWDER,  patches,  and  paint, 
*       Surely  to-night  is  your  own  I 
Perfumes  tender  and  faint 

Warm  on  the  breeze  are  thrown. 
Sir,  with  your  sword,  are  you  lackey  or  lord?" 

**  Madam,  so  richly  array'd, 
If  I  should  ask,  will  you  doff  me  your  mask?— 

*Tis  only  a  masquerade." 

Domino,  mantle,  and  wig. 

Stately  they  strut  and  they  stride. 
Twirling  in  country  jig. 

Curtsying  side  by  side. 
*  5ir,  I  protest,  you  are  only  in  jest  I  " 

**  Madam,  in  vain  you  evade- 
Truly,  I  vow,  you  are  known  to  me  now* 

Though  this  is  a  masquerade." 

Powder,  patches,  and  paint. 

Into  the  past  they  go. 
Echoes  courtly  and  quaint 
Out  of  the  darkness  flow: 
**  Sir,  I  implore,  importune  me  no  more  I  " 
**  Madam,  your  comedy's  play'd  I  " 
In  a  pageant  of  dream  they  drift  and  stream — 
'Twas  only  a  masquerade. 

MAY    BYRON. 
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There  is  a  motion  before  the  Mnddeboro'  Council  to  provide  a  new  chandelier    for  the  town  hall. 

Hodges  (the  Labour  man  pledged  to  retrenchment)  :    It's  all  right  havin'  tiiis  'ere  new  thing,  but 

expense  won't  stop  there.      We  shall,  be  told  next  that  we've  got  to  pay  someone  to  play  it  I 
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PENELOPE    ASKS    A    FAVOUR. 

Penelope  bounced  in  upon  me  one  morning — 
"  bounced "  being  the  onh^  word  sufficiently 
expressive  of  her  mode  of  entry. 

'*01i!  "  she  exclaimed  breathlessly,  as  she  sank 
into  a  chair,  (I  was  going  to  say  "  plumped,"  but 
thought  better  of  it),  "  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
favour." 

I  looked  at  her  suspiciously. 

"  A  very  great  favour." 

I  looked  at  her  still  more  suspiciously. 

"  A  favour !  "  I  repeated.     "  That  depends 

I  mean,  of  course,  I  shall  be  delighted,  only " 

"  You  see,"  she  interrupted,  "  Via  going  down 
to  Devonshire  to  stay  with  Jane  "  (Jane  is  her 
married  sister).  "  She  isn't  in  the  best  of  health, 
you  know;  and  Bob,  her  husband,  is  away  a  good 
deal,  being  coroner ;  and  she  gets  so  depressed ; 
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and  she — that  is,  he~at  least,  both  of  them  want 
me  to  go  down  and  stay  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
just  to  cheer  her  up.  Of  course,  I  can't  refuse. 
I  feel  it's  my  duty  to  go — only,  you  see,  there's 
Macpherson." 

"Who?"  I  exclaimed. 

"1  can't  take  him  with  me,  without  an 
invitation,"  she  continued,  having  replenished 
her  lungs,  "  and  I  don't  like  leaving  him  behind, 
because  Aunt  and  he  are  not  on  the  best  of 
terms.  For  one  thing,  she  won't  allow  him  in 
the  dining-room  because  of  the  chairs — morocco 
leather,  you  know.  And  so,"  getting  up  to  go, 
"  I've  come  round  to  ask  if  you'll  be  so  good  as 
to  give  him  a  home  until  I  come  back.  1  shall 
be  so  awfully  obliged,  and,  really,  there  is  no  one 
else  I  can  ask,  and  he  won't  give  you  a  mite  of 
trouble,  and  it  isn't  everyone  I'd  trust  him  to. 
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But  I  know  you'll  look  after  him  and  treat  him 
as  if  he  was  your  own,  and  I  haven't  a  moment 
to  spare.  You  see,  I'm  off  to-morrow  morning 
early,  and  I've  a  thousand  and  one  things  to 
arrange.  And  I'm  sure  I'm  most  awfully  obliged 
to  you,  and  I'll  send  him  round  to-night.  And 
now  I  must  fly." 

Penelope  made  a  dart  at  me,  dabbed  me  on 
either  cheek,  was  out  of  the  room,  had  banged 
the  front  door  behind  her  and  had  waved  a 
white-gloved  hand  at  me  as  she  passed  the 
window,  before  I  had  recovered  myself  sufficiently 
to  inquire  who  and  what  was  Macpherson  ? 

The  name  seemed  to  imply  Scotch  descent. 
But  nothing  was  clear  but  the  gender  of  the — er 
— individual. 

Penelope  had  distinctly  and  repeatedly  said 
"  he  "  and  "  him  "  in  speaking  of  her  protege. 

The  mystery  was  solved  the  same  evening  by 
the  arrival  of  a  hamper  containing  a  fine  black 
and  white  cat  with  a  Stuart  plaid  ribbon  round 
its  neck  to  which  was  attached  a  luggage-label 
with  the  inscription  :  "  Please  butter  my  feet." 

Macpherson,  indeed !  Of  all  the  unlikely 
names  for  a  cat^ 

But  that's  Penelope  all  over.  Its  inappro- 
priateness  was,  of  course,  the  very  quality  most 
likely  to  appeal  to  her — she  herself  being,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  very  Antipodes  of  what  you 
would  picture  a  "  Penelope  "  to  be. 

Anyhow,  we  applied  the  butter  as  desired, 
much  to  the  buttered  one's  annoyance. 


FRTENDIA'     COMMENT, 


WHY    NECESSARY  .'' 

"  Have  you  ever  had  your  photograph  takeu,  grand- 
mamma?" 

"Yes,  mv  dear." 
"  Whv?" 


Helen  :  Miss  BrilHant  caught  a  terrible  cold  at  the 
ball  the  other  night. 

Grace  :  I  thought  she  was  very  imprudent ;  she  wore 
only  half  her  usual  amoimt  of  jewels. 


It  took  two  to  hold  him  and  one  to  butter, 
the  result  being  scratches  impartially  distributed 
all  round. 

The  instant  he  was  released  he  made  a  bolt 
for  the  drawing-room,  where  he  left  proof  impres- 
sions of  his  four  buttered  paws  on  several  articles 
of  furniture  upholstered  in  old  rose  brocade. 

Then  he  turned  sulky  and  refused  to  eat, 
regarding  whatever  was  put  before  him  with  an 
expression  of  cold  contempt  which  I  have  never 
seen  equalled  on  any  mere  human  countenance. 

Twenty-four  hours  or  so  after  his  advent, 
when  starvation  seemed  to  be  staring  him  in 
the  face,  came  a  hurried  postcard  posted  by 
Penelope  en  route. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  M.  eats  nothing  but 
fish — which  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  Aunt's 
dislike  for  him.     How  is  the  precious  pet  ?  " 

In  the  light  of  this  instruction,  a  haddock, 
price  fourpence,  was  hastily  purchased  and  par- 
taken of  with  avidity. 

The  household  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
Macpherson,  having  washed  down  the  haddock 
with  three  parts  of  a  pint  of  milk,  went  to  sleep 
on  the  mangle,  waking  automatically  on  the 
stroke  of  five  with  an  air  of  agreeable  expectancy. 

The  production  of  the  ruins  of  the  haddock 
seemed,  somehow,  not  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

He  turned  it  over  with  a  toujours  perdrix  air, 
sat  down  and  scratched  his  ear  attentively,  and 
then  returned  to  the  mangle  and  sulked. 


^^l^'^-Vl.-ulL^, 


A    DISTINCTION    WITH    A    DIFFERENCE. 

Aunty:  Come,  take  your  powder  lil<e  a  man;  you  never  hear  me  complaining)!'  about  a  thing  like  thf^t. 
Tommy  :  Nor  woi^|d  I  if  I  could  daub  it  oyer  m^  fape  like  ^ou  j  it's  ^h?  ^wi^Uoiviug  I  object  to, 
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*'  But,  Jane,  if   your   mother   didn't  teach  you  how 
to  sweep,  what  did  she  intend  would  become  of  you?" 
"  She  intended  me  to  get  married,  miss." 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Once  more  the  postman  came  to  our  assistance 
with  another  postcard  from  Penelope. 

"Quite  forgot  to  say  M.  always  has  bloater- 
paste  sandwiches  for  tea,  cut  very  thin.  He 
has  sandwiches,  as  otherwise  he  licks  off  the 
bloater-paste  and  leaves  the  bread.  Suppose  you 
and  he  are  great  chums  by  this  time.  Isn't  he 
awfully  sweet  ?  Arrived  last  evening.  Jane 
much  better  already.     Love." 

Postcards  continued  to  arrive  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  per  week,  most  of  them  having 
reference  to  the  well-being  of  Macpherson — such 
as  the  temperature  at  which  he  preferred  his 
milk,  for  instance,  or  his  much  to  be  deplored 
])redilection  for  bluebottles — which  must  be 
kindly  but  firmly  discouraged,  etc. 

As  time  Avent  on,  cook,  who  at  first  had  been 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  new  inmate  with 
favour,  began  to  veer  round;  and  by  the  time 
the  fishmonger's  bill  had  swollen  out  of  all 
reasonableness,  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of 
undoubted  though  unaccountable  suspicion. 

She  seemed,  if  one  might  so  describe  it,  to  be 
awaiting  Macpherson's  next  move — "  that  there 
i/ac- person,"  as  she  designated  him.  At  last, 
to  cut  it  short,  there  came  a  day  when  I  sent  oft' 
an  agitated  telegram  to  Penelope  in  her  Devonian 
wilds:  "Return  at  once,"  it  ran.  *' Macpherson 
has  twins." 

The  reply,  received  with  commendable  prompt- 
ness, was  brief  but  comprehensive  — 

"  So  has  Jane,  ^oj  and  girl.  Drown  one  and 
keep  the  other,"  4,  X,  MarHs, 


A    RECIPE. 
That's  my  advice,  Bill— buy  a  valentine 
For  Saucy  Sal ;   choose  one  that  has  a  spice 
O'  scented  soap  about  it,  extry  fine. 

That's  my  advice. 

Git  roses  puffed  in  silk  (don't  mind  the  price), 
And  lovers'  knots  that  trail,  and  twist,  and  twine, 
And  such -like  useless  things  a  girl  calls  nice. 

And  thin  I'd  draw— that  is,  if  it  were  mine— 
An  arrow  and  a  heart  (good  old  device), 
And  in  the  heart— my  silly  name  I'd  sign. 
That's  my  advice. 

Katheritie  Mann, 


said   a   young   bride  to  her 
know  whether  beef  is  tough 


"My  difficulty," 
friend,  "  is  how  to 
or  not." 

"  If  you  wait  till  dinner-time,"  said  the  other, 
"  your  husband  will  always  tell  you." 


The  teacher  had  selected  eight  boys  to  debate 
the  subject  :  "  Which  is  preferable.  Country 
or  City  Life  ? "  After  they  had  read  many 
arguments  with  much  enthusiasm,  a  boy  held  up 
his  hand  and  said :  "  They  don't  know  what 
they're  talkin'  about.  The  city  boy  knows 
nothin'  about  Agoing  to  town,'  and  that  beats 
anything  I  know." 


JUST    LIKE    A    WOMAN. 


Husband  (shivering) :  It  is  bitterly  cold.  Why  don't 
you  button  up  your  jacket  ? 

Wife  :  The  idea !  Why,  if  I  did  that,  no  one 
would  know  it  is  lined  with  fur. 


So  Dainty  I    So  i^ood  I 

Made  with 

BORWIGK'S 

BAKING 
POWDER 

the 
most  perfect 
raising  powder  for 
cakes,  pastry,  &c. 


BE^RMAI^INE^ 


THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Bermalina  Bread  l7n,'';S^iZT.J,Tsl 

"■■"■"'■'^"'^^"■■■'^■''"■■"^^   in  all   parts  of    the    the 
GLOBE  by  reason  of  its  nutritive  properties. 

Rprmaline  Bread  ^s  voted  by  public  opinion 

IlCmiailliC    UmaU   to  be  the  greatest  success 

■■'■'■'""""—"■"'"■'■■—■'"■'■'■"    of       THE      TIMES,      as      itS 

regular  use  ensures  good  health  all  the  year  round 
to  young  and  old. 


Manufactured  and  Sold*by  all  Principal  Bakers. 


THE  DEAF 
HEAR. 


Since  a  great  scientist  perfected  a 
tiny  yet  powerful  appliance  which 
perfectly  restores  the  hearing,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  use  cumbrous,  un  = 
sightly  trumpets.  This  marvellous 
little  device  fits  perfectly  into  the  ear, 

and  is  invisible. 
FREE  book  makes  clear  its  uniqueness. 

No  one  need  know  you  are  deaf,  now,  because  you  can  just 
throw  away  your  ear-trumpet,  and  hear  perfectly  with 
the  aid  of  a  wonderful  new  device  which  is  invisible. 
This  is  the  Murray  Ear-Drum,  which  defies.detection  and  gives 
you  natural  powers  of  hearing.  It  is  different  to  any  other 
device  for  the  ears,  and  is  quite  the  most  recent  invention 
(Patent  No.  16313).  Every  sound  wave  is  caught  by  it,  carried 
to  the  aural  drumhead,  and — you  HEAR  ! 

It  does  not  matter  what  is  the  cause  of  your  deafness 
(unless  you  were  born  deaf),  the  Murray  Ear-Drum  rectifies 
it,  and  you  hear  as  well  as  others.  Your  age  does  not  matter. 
The  Murray  Ear-Drum  is  as  efficacious  in  the  case  of  a  child  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  an  a^ed  person.  No  discomfort.  No  metal. 
Can  be  worn  day  and  night  without  causing  inconvenience. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  deaf  through 
perforated  or  injured  ear-drum,  or  through  the  effects  of  any 
disease,  or  accidents,  the  effect  is  the  same— PERFECT.  The 
moment  you  place  the  Murray  Ear-Drum  in  your  ear — YOU 
CAN  HEAR. 

People  afflicted  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  cordially 
invited  to  send  rtt  once  for  a  valuable  FREE  BOOK,  describing 
the  Murray  Ear-Drum,  and  containing  convincing  proof  of  its 
genuineness.  This  book  contains  testimonials  from  grateful 
users  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  letters  of 
thanks  from  people  in  every  station  of  life,  including  clergymen, 
titled  persons,  artisans,  lawyers,  and  doctors. .  You  may  write 
to  any  of  the  addresses  given,  and  obtain  proof. 

If  you  are  deaf,  and  want  to  HEAR  AT  ONCE, 
write  TO-DAY,  and  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage,   to 

The  Murray  Company,  155  Century 
House,  205  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

The  longer  you  wait,  the  longer  you'll  be  deaf,  30  don't  delay. 
Regain  your  lost  bearing  at  once,  and 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 


NEW  SIX  SHILLING 

NOVELS. 


E.   PHILLIPS    OPPENHEIM'S : 

Neur  Novel: 

"THE  LONG  ARM" 

**The  Long  Arm"  is  unlike  any  of  Mr.  Oppenheim's  ' 
other  popular  stories.  The  hero,  Mannister,  a  powerfully 
drawn  character,  is  the  victim  of  a  cruel  plot  of  a  band  * 
of  consp'rators.  Undaunted  by  the  great  odds  against  him,  ( 
he  proceeds  to  revenge  himself.  The  ingenuity  of  device  ( 
and  boldness  of  execution  of  his  astounding  adventures  keep  | 
the  reader  enthralled  to  the  very  end. 

By     THE     SAME     AUTHOR: 


THE  GOVERNORS. 
THE  MISSIONER. 
CONSPIRATORS. 
THE  SECRET. 
A  LOST  LEADER. 
A  MAKER  OF  HISTORY. 
THEMASTER  MUMMER. 
THE  BETRAYAL. 
ANNA,  THE  ADVENTU- 
RESS. 
THE  YELLOW  CRAYON. 
A  PRINCE  OF  SINNERS. 
THE  TRAITORS. 


THE  GREAT  AWAKENING. 
THE  SURVIVOR. 
MR.  WINGROVE— MILLIONAIRE. 
A  MILLIONAIREOF  YESTERDAY  i 
THE    MYSTERY    OF   MR.   BER- 

NARD  BROWN. 
THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  SNARE. 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE 

MARIONIS.  ' 
A  MONK  OF  CRUTA. 
THE  MAN  AND  HIS  KINGDOM. 
MYSTERIOUS  MR.  SABIN. 
AS  A  MAN  LIVES. 


A  CRIME  ON  CANVAS. 

By  FRED  M.  \VHITE. 

This  is  a  story  of  mvsterious  crim^,  and  it  is  interesting  , 
to  recall  that  when  published  serially  prizes  were  oflfereu  to  ^ 
the  readers  who  guessed  the  solution  of  the  many  mysteries 
divulged  in  the  development  of  the  story.     It  is  a  deeply 
[  engrossing  tale. 

A  BID  FOR  LOYALTY. 

By  JAMES  BL.YTH. 

A   romance   of  love   and   adventure,   as   bright,   breezy, 
healthy,  and  exciting  as  one  could  wish  to  find. 

Sm  MOfiECAMBE'S  MARRIAGE. 

By  FLORENCE  AVARDEN. 

Interest,  both  exciting  and  sentimental,  is  sustained  i 
through  a  hundred  and  one  powerful  scenes  and  adventures  , 
in  this  entrancing  story. 

PRINCE  KARL. 

By  A.  C.  GUNTER. 

A  story  of  dramatic  and  humorous  interest,  founded  on  ' 
the  author's  popular  comedy  of  the  same  name -a  play  that 
achieved  a  big  success  a  few  years  ago. 

THE  SIN  OF  ALISON  DBRING. 

By  L.  G.  MOBERLY.  ^ 

Miss  L.  G.  Moberly  is  making  a  big  reputation  for  herself  ( 
as  a  writer  of  strong  emotional  stories,  and  this  story  will  ( 
add  considerably  to  her  popularity. 

HIS  FATHER'S  HONOUR. 

By  DAVID  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

The  late  David  Christie  Murray  was  one  of  the  most  ' 
widely  known  journalists  of  ths  day,  and  the  author  of  ( 
many  popular  novels.  "His  Father's  Honour"  is  one  of  < 
his  most  engrossing  stories. 


WARD,  LOCK.  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  E.C. 
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Interesting   and  Instructive  Remarks 

to  Young  and  Middle-aged  Men  on 

''How  to  Preserve  Strength  and 

Retain  the  Powers." 

A  Valuable  Treatise  on  Nervous  Exhaustion, 
Loss  of  Strength,  Mental  Depression,  Exhausted 
Vitality,  Generative  Weakness,  and  Debility  in 
Men  ;  their  Cause  and  Cure. 

This  book  not  onl3'  contains  valuable  remarks  on  how  to 
preserve  Strengtli  and  retain  the  Powers  to  an  advanced  age, 
but  points  out  the  best  means  ofrestoring  Exhausted  Vitality, 
Poverty  of  Nerve  Force,  Mental  T)epre8sion,.and  will  especially 
interest  those  who  wish  to  create  Mental  Energy,  increase  Nerve 
Stamina,  or  renew  the  Vital  Forces.  This  brief  work  is  the  only 
one  that  contains  any  sensible  advice  to  the  inexperienced,  and 
to  all  young  and  middle-aged  men  will  not  only  prove  instructive, 
but  a  valuable  safeguard.     Sent  sealed  on  receipt  of  4  penny 

,       ^ —    GORDON,    No.    14, 

-Copyright. 


stamps   to  any   address,    by   CHARLES    GORDON, 
Gordonholme  I)ispensary,  Bradford,  Yorks.-  '^        '-^^ 


For  cleaning  Silven^leclro  Plate  &€. 

Goddard's 

PlatePowder 

Sold  everywhere  &V-2ik  4^. 


THE   FAMOUS 


The  description  given  of  the 
little  '*Mab"  as  the  finest 
shaving  implement  in  the  world 
is  confirmed  in  thousands 
of  testimonials. 

Black  Handle..  ..  2s.  6d. 
lYOpy  Handle..     ..    3s.  6d. 

The  "MAB" 
SAFETY  RAZOR 

with  extra,  blade. 

Price   3/6. 

Safety  razors  with  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  blace.s  are  of 
little  value,  but  perfection  is 
attained  when  fitted  with  the 
famous  "  Mab"  hollow-ground 
blades,    . 

"MAB"  CO., 

Newhall  St.,  Birmingham 


Health 
Wrecked  by 

CONSTIPATION 

Dizziness,  Headache  &  Blood  Troubles 

'  •  Eighteen  months  ago  I  began  to  be  troubled 
with  constipation,"  said  Mrs.  Margaret  McFelly, 
of  4,  Clune  Brae  Foot,  Port  Glasgow.  "My 
head  felt  heavy,  and  often  I  became  quite  dizzy. 
I  had  always  been  used  to  hard  work,  and  it 
made  me  very  miserable  when  I  was  too  ill  to 
attend  to  my  housework. 

' '  Several  doctors  attended  me  at  various 
times,  but  though  I  took  quite  a  quantity  of 
their  medicine,  I  did  not  derive  the  slightest 
benefit.  1  lost  my  appetite  and  became  thin 
and  weak  through  poorness  of  blood.  I  began 
to  be  afraid  that  I  should  not  get  better,  and  I 
believe  that  if  I  had  not  been  persuaded  to  try 
Chas.  Forde's  Bile  Beans  I  should  never  have 
got  well, 

"  When  I  began  to  take  them  I  was  in  a  very  weak 
condition,  but  in  a  .«:hort  time  I  felt  better  and  brighter, 
Chas  Forde's  Bile  Beans  strengthened  my  weakened 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  every  day  I  improved  xmtil  I 
was  quite  free  from  dizziness  and  headaches,  and  my 
stomach  and  bowels  were  working  naturally,  and  I  felt 
as  healthy  and  well  as  ever. 

"I  have  not  the  slighest  doubt  that  it  was  Chas. 
Forde  s  Bile  Beans  alone  that  cured  me." 

Refuse  zoorthless  imitation  bile  beans.  See  that  yon 
get  the  genuine  ''CHAS.  FORDE'S"  Bile  Beans, 
the  medicine  that  cured  Mrs.  McFelly.  Of  all  Chem- 
ists in  sealed  boxes,  price  \/\\  and  2/9. 

A  Free  Samgtte 
of  the  Genuine 


We  will  send  willing-ly 
to  all  who  have  not 
yet  tried  CHAS. 
FORDE'S  g^enuine 
Bile  Beans  a  Free  Sample  Box  of  this  world- 
famed  family  medicine  Send  your  name  and 
address,  anci  penny  stamp  (to  cover  return  pos- 
tage), and  mention  the  Feb.  "  Windsor,"  to 
The  Bile  Bean  Mfg:.  Co.,  Greek  Street,  Leeds, 


elORDES 

one  uhm 


CuNLiFFE,  Russell  &  Co., 


(ESTABLtSHED    1888), 


BANKERS  AND    DEALERS    IN 
CONTINENTAL    SECURITIES. 


Specialists    in    Government,     Municipal,    Land    Bank,    and     other    Bonds    or 

Debentures  issued  by  responsible  Public  Bodies  on  the  Continent. 
Best-known  Experts  and  largest  Dealers  in   this  form  of  Security  in  the  world. 
Hold  large  Stocks,  and  can  deliver  by  return  of  post. 
Sell  for  Cash  or  on  the  Instalment  System. 
Lend  Money  on  approved  Continental  Securities. 
Collect  Interest-Coupons  and  drawn  Bonds  free  of  charge. 
No  connexion  with  any  other  firm. 
Bankers'  references  in  all  transactions  of  importance. 
Correspondence  invited.     All  information  given. 


Sole  Aadress  since  1890  : 

10   and    12,     PLACE    DE    LA    BOURSE,    PARIS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address  :   "CUNRUSSELL,    PARIS." 


PICKWICK    UP    TO    DATE. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz  :  "Gentlemen,  let  me  read  the  first  letter.     *Garraway's,  twelve  o'clock. 

Dear  Mrs.   B. — Chops  and  Tomata  Sauce.  Yours,    Pickwick  ! '      Gentlemen,    what  does  this   mean  ? 

Cliops  and  Tomata  Sauce.     What  could  it  mean  but  that  the  Defendant  desired  that  most  succulent 
portion  of  the  sheep,  together  with 

GORDON  &  DILWORTH'S  TOMATO   OATSUP, 

which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the  most  delicious  sauce  in  the  world  for  chops,  steaks,  cold  meats,  fish, 
or  made  dishes  ?  "  . 

Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Stores  in  3\d ,  6d,  and  Is.  bottles. 


NEW    EDITIONS. 

HOW  TO  DANCE 

AND 

GUIDE  TO  THE  BALL  ROOM. 

By  EDWARD    SCOTT. 

Foolscap  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt  top.  Is.     Also  in  wrapper,  6€fa 


THE  HANDY 

SHILLING     ATLAS 

AND 

WORLD    GAZETTEER. 

Containing  120   Maps.  168   pp.  Gaaetteer. 

NE1V  AND  REVISED  EDITION, 
Bound  in  Cloth,  18. ;  also  Lambskin,  28. 


WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.,   Limited,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


CAN    BE    CURED. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  suffers  from 
Involuntary  Blushing  should  write  for  full 
description  of  Mr.  Temple's  remarkable 
home  method.     You  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  his  method  is  entirely  different 
to  any  yet  placed  before  the  public.     It  is 
a  treatment  that  mxcmbers  of  either  sex 
can  easily  follow  to  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory issue.    Being  inexpensive,  it  en- 
ables   those    who     suffer    from   this 
embarrassment   to    be  quickly    and 
permanently  cured. 

An  interesting  Booklet  on  the 
cause  and  cure  will  be  sent  in  plain 
envelope  free  to  all  who  write 
to-day,  enclosing  stamp  for  postage. 
Address  N.  M.  TEMPLE,  8,  Blenheim 
Street,  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
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KEUBHiUiS 


OI 


BE 


JUST    READY. 


The  Art  of  .  . 

MODERN 
COMJURINC 

MAGIG  e  ILLUSIONS. 


Large  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 


A  practical  treat 'se  on  the  con- 
juror's art,  magic,  illusions,  thought- 
reading,  and  tricks  especially  suitable 
for  performance  in  the  drawing-room. 
With  more  than  200  photographic 
illustrations. 


London  : 
WARD,   LOCK  &   CO.,  LTD. 


FOR  TENDER 
FACED  MEN 

Cuticura  Comfort  for  sensitive 
skins  is  shaving,  shampooing, 
bathing  and  anointing  with  Cuti- 
cura Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment. 
For  eczemas,  rashes,  itchings, 
irritations,  redness  and  roughness 
of  the  skin  and  scalp,  with  dry, 
thin  and  falling  hair,  as  well  as 
for  every  use  in  preserving,  purify- 
ing and  beautifying  the  hair  and 
skin  Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura 
Ointment  are  invaluable. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27, 
Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris,  6,  Rue  de  la  Paix;  Austra- 
lia, R.  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney;  India,  B.  K.  Paul, 
Calcutta;  China,  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.:  Japan, 
Maruya,  Ltd.,  Tokio;  Russia.  Ferreln,  Moscow; 
So.  Africa,  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc.:  U.S.A., 
Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props..  Boston, 


M^  BEETON'S 


COOKERY! 
BOOKS 

HOUSEHOLD     FAMILY     EVERYDAY    ALL  ABOUT     SHILLING 
MANAGEMENT    COOKERY     COOKERY     COOKERY    COOKERY  I 


MRS.     BEETON'S 

HOUSEHOLD    MANAGEMENT. 

The    Daily  Express.— "Th«  re  are  prarticallv  no  limit?  to  the  utility  of  a  volume  of  this 
kind  ....  Truly  Mrs.  Beeton's  is  still  unrivalled  and  indispensable." 

MRS.     BEETON'S 

FAMILY    COOKERY. 

The  Daily  Graphic. — "A  book  invaluable  for  its  cooking  recipes." 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

EVERYDAY    COOKERY. 

Daily  Mirror. — "  A   book   which  no  cook's  library  should  be  without.     No  husband   will 
grudge  his  wife  the  price  of  a  volume  so  invaluable  to  domestic  comfort." 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

ALL    ABOUT    COOKERY. 

The  Teacher. — "A   most  popular  book,    popular  because  its  merits  have   been  thoroughly 
tested  by  experience,  and  has  not  been  found  second  to  any  similar  work  published." 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

SHILLING    COOKERY. 

The  Lady's  Pictorial. — "  A  wonderful  storehouse  of  domestic  information." 


Ask^loui?  Bookseller  For?  ihese  Editions 


'  Dear    Old   Granny   used 
HUDSON'S,  too  !  " 


GRANNY ! 

Her  pleasant  old  face 
may  be  only  a  memory 
—a  memory  of  kindli- 
ness and  cleanliness. 
How  proud  she  was  of 
the  Old  Homestead, 
with  its  spotless  floors; 
with  its  tables  scrubbed 
white,  and  everything 
else  clean  as  a  new  pin! 

Granny    used 
Hudson's  Soap. 


IT  IS  A  VERY  LONG  TIME 

since  Hudson's  Soap  was  first  introduced. 
Love  of  Cleanliness  ensured  a  ivelcome  for 
it.  Loyalty  to  the  housewife  has  never 
worn  that  welcome  out.  Grandchildren 
of  the  original  users  are  using  Hudson's 
to » day.  Folks  do  not  change  unless 
for  the  better,  and  w^here  can  you  better 

Hudson's    Soap 


Hio 


Fop  every  kind  of  Cleaning.         In  Packets  everywhere. 
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Sixpennp  CoppriaDt  Rooels^ 

**L.ITHO"    SERIES. 

Large  Demy  8vo.     Bound  in  Attractive  Covers, 


I  A  Bid  for  Fortune.     Guy  Boothby. 
3  Bound  to  Win.     Hawley  Smakt. 

7  Tlie  Fascination  of  the  King:.    Guy  Boothby. 

8  Captain  Sliannon.     Coulson  Keknahan. 

9  Random  Shots.     Max  Adeler, 

12  Mr.  Witt's  Widow.     Anthony   Hope. 

13  Pharos,  the  Egyptian.      Guy  Boothby. 

14  Saddle  and  Sabre.     Hawley  Smart. 

16  The  Dorrin«;ton  Deed-Box.     Arthur  Morrison. 
18  A  Monk  of  Cruta.     E.  P.  Oi'henheim. 

23  An  Old  Fogey.     Max  Adeler. 

24  A  Maker  of  Nations.     Guv  Boothby. 

25  In  Full  Cry.     Richard  Marsh. 

26  A  Daughter  of  the  Marionis.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

31  Chronicles  of  Martin  Hewitt.    Arthur  Morrison. 

32  Black  but  Comely.     G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 

33  Love  Made  Manifest.     Guy  Boothby. 

34  A  False  Start.     Hawley  Smart. 

35  Broken  Bonds.     Hawley  Smart. 

37  At  Fault.     Hawley  Smart. 

38  The  World's  Great  Snare.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 
40  The  Right  Sort.     Mrs.  Kennard. 

44  Scoundrels  &  Co.     Coulson  Kernahan. 

45  The  Man  and  His  Kingdom.     E.  P.  Opj  enheim. 

46  A  Prince  of  Swindlers.    Guy  Boothby. 

47  Adventuresof  Martin  Hewitt.  Ari  hur  Morrlson. 

48  Secret  Service.     Wu.liam  Le  Queux. 

49  A  Race  for  a  Wife.     Hawley  Smart. 

50  Satanella.     G.  J.  Whyte-Melville, 

51  The  Temptress.     William  Le  Queux. 

54  A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

55  The  Red  Rat's  Daughter.    Guy  IJooi  hby. 

56  For  the  Religion.     Hamilton  Drummond. 

57  Play  or  Pay.     Hawley  Smart, 

58  Brookes  of  Bridlemere,     Whyte-Melville. 

59  Cecile.     Hawley  Smart. 

60  Long  Live  the  King!     Guy  Boothby. 

61  Mystery  of  Mr.    Bernard    Brown.      Oppenheim. 

62  Holmby  House.     G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 

63  The  Whirligig.     I\rAYNE  Lindsay. 

64  Jan  Oxber.     Ok  me  Agnus, 

65  Stolen  Souls.     William  Le  Queux. 

66  Two  Kisses.     Hawley  Smart. 

67  The  Red  Chancellor.       Sir  Whxiam  Magnay, 

68  Ravenshoe.     Hrnky  Kingsley. 

69  Sunshine  and  Snow.      Hawley  Smart. 

70  My  Indian  Queen.     Guy  Boothby. 

71  Zoraida.     ^^'ILLIAM  Le  Queux, 

72  As  a  Man  Lives.     I',.  P,  Oimenheim. 

73  Belles  and  Ringers,     Hawli:y  Smart. 

74  Sarchedon.     G.  J.  Whyte-Mhlvillr, 

75  The  Shadow  of  fhe  Czar.     J.  K.  Carling. 

76  Half  a  Hero.     Anthony  Hope. 

77  Across  the  World  for  a  Wife.     Guy  Boothby. 

78  Courtship.     Hawley  Smart. 

71^  Tilbury  Nogo.     G.  J.  Whvtic-Mei.vii.le. 

8  J  The  Fighting  Troubadour.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

81  A  Woman  of  Wiles.     Alick  Munro. 

82  A  Sailor's  Bride.     Guy  Boothby. 

83  Lady  Barbarity.    J.  C.  Snaith. 

84  Uncle  John.     (i.    [.  Whyte-Melville. 

85  The  Empty  Hotel.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

86  The  Man  of  the  Hour.     Sir  W.  Magnay. 

87  The  Survivor.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

88  From  Post  to  Finish.     Hawley  Smart. 

89  The  Channings.     Mrs    Henry  Wood. 

90  The  Induna's  Wife.     Bertram  Mitford. 

91  Sheilah  McLeod.     Guy  Boothby. 

92  The  Great  Awakening.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

93  The  Spy  Company.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

94  The  Ruby  Sword.     Bertram  Mitford. 

95  The  Marriage  of  Esther.    Guy  Boothby. 

96  Rainbow  Island.     Louis  Tracy. 

97  Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles.     Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

98  In  Strange  Company.     Guy  Boothby. 

99  The  Sword  in  the  Air.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

100  Mysterious  Mr,  Sabin.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 
lor  The  Trifler,     Archibald  Eyre. 

102  A  Race  with  Ruin.     Headon  Hill. 

103  The  Kidnapped  President.      Guy  Boothbv. 

104  Sarah  Juldon.     Orme  Agnus. 

105  The  City  of  Mystery.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

106  The  Albert  Qate  Affair.    Louis  Tracy. 

107  A  Fatal  Legacy,     Louis  Tracy. 


Caged.     Headon  Hill. 

2  My  Strangest  Case.     Guv  Boothby. 

3  Comedies  of  Courtship.     Anthony  Hope. 

4  The  Wayfarers.     J.  C.  Snaith. 

5  Connie  Burt.     Guv  Boothby. 

6  The  Traitors.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

7  The  Evil  That  Men  Do.     M.  P.  Shiel. 

8  The  Custodian.     Archibald  Eyre, 

9  The  Beautiful  White  Devil.     Guy  Boothby. 

20  The  Conscience  of  a  King.     A.  C,  Gunter, 

21  A  Prince  of  Sinners.     E,  P.  Oppenheim, 

22  Dr.  Nikola.     Guy  Boothby 

23  Millions  of  Mischief.     Headon  Hill. 

24  The  Jackal.     Coulson  Kernahan. 

25  The  Lust  of  Hate.     Guy  Boothby. 

26  Phil  Conway.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

27  The  Crimson  Blind.     Fred  M.  White. 

28  A  Twofold  Inheritance.     Guy  Boothby. 

29  The  Fortuna  Filly.     Howell  Scratton. 

30  Count  Zarka.     Sir  Wm.  Magna  v. 

31  The  Pillar  of  Light.     Louis  Tracy. 

32  A  Queer  Affair.     Guy  Boothby. 

34  The  Yellow  Crayon.    E.  P.  Opienheim. 

35  Tommy  Carteret.      Justus  M.  Forman. 

36  The  Cardinal  Moth.     Fred  M.  White. 
r^-j  Farewell,   Nikola!     Guy  Boothby. 

38  A  Prince  in  the  Qarret.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

39  Long  Odds..    Hawley  Si\iar t. 

40  The  Chiiderbrldge  Mystery.     Guy  Boothby. 

41  Weight  of  the  Crown.     Fred  M.  White. 

42  Anna,  the  Adventuress.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

44  Bad  to  Beat.     Hawley  Smart. 

45  A  Bid  for  Freedom.     Guy  Boothby. 

46  The  Avengers.     Headon  Hill. 

47  Hearts  Delight.     Louis  Tracy. 

48  The  Girl  in  Waiting.     Archibald  Eyre. 

49  My  Japanese  Prince.    A.  C.  Gunter. 

50  Black  Business.     Hawley  Smart. 

51  Pro  Patria.     Mak  Pemberton. 

52  Jarwick  the  Prodigal.    Tom  Gallon. 

53  Race  of  Life.     Guy  Boothby. 

54  Racing  Rubber.     Hawley  Smart. 

55  The  Betrayal.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

56  Unmasked  at  Last.     Headon  Hill. 

57  An  Ocean  Secret.     Guv  Boothby. 

58  The  Corner  House.     Fred  M.  White. 

60  A  Study  in  Scarlet.     Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

61  Thrice  Past  the  Post.     Hawley  Smart. 

62  Dr.  Nikola's  Experiment.     Guy  Boothby. 

63  Buchanan's  Wife.     Justus  Miles  Forman. 

64  The  Master  Spirit.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 

65  The  Gold   Wolf.     Max  Pemberton. 

66  The  Outsider.     Hawley  Smart, 

67  A  Consummate  Scoundrel.     Guy  Boothby. 

68  The  Edge  of  the  Sword.     Fred  M.  White. 
6}  The  King's  Messenger.     Louis  Tkacy. 

70  The  Impostor.     Harold  Bindloss. 

7t  The  Master  Mummer.     E.  Phillips  Oi-penhei.m. 

72  The  Man  Behind  the. Door.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

73  Fauconberg.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay 

74  First  it  was  Ordained.     Guy  Thorne. 

75  Frost  and  Friendship.     Geo.  F.  Turner. 

76  Whoso  Findeth  a  Wife.     Wm.  Le  Queux. 

77  Lightly  Lost.     Hawley  Smart. 

78  Dr.  Silex.     Harris  Burland. 

7)  The  King  of  Diamonds.     Louis  Tracy. 

80  The  Slave  of  Silence.     Fred  M.  White. 

81  Crime  of  the  Under  Seas.     Guy  Boothby. 

82  'Twixt  Sword  and  Glove.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

83  Cleverly  Won.     Hawley  Smart, 

84  The  Mystery  of  the  Unicorn.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 

85  The  Hidden  Victim.     Headon  Hll. 

86  The  Lord  of  the  Manor.     Fred  M    Whi  ie. 

87  The  Curse  of  the  Snake.     Grv  B  )othby. 
"  The  Wiles  ot  the  Wicked.     Wm.  Le  Queux. 

89  Hope,  My  Wife.     L.  G.  Moberly, 

90  Dr.  Burton.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

91  The  Plunger.     Hawley  Smart. 

92  Princess  Kate.     Louis  Tracy. 

93  A  Brighton  Tragedy.     Guy  Boothby. 
:^4  A  Fatal  Dose.     Fred  M.  White, 

95  The  Master  of  Rathkelly.     Hawley  Smart. 

96  A  Morganatic  Wife.     Louis  Tracy, 

97  A  Maker  of  Millions.     F.  M.  White. 

98  Dr.  Burton's  Success.    A.  C.  Gunte.h. 


LONDON:     WARD,     t,OCK    &     CO.,     LIMITED. 
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"A     PAKLIAMKNTAKY     CONVOY     SUHI'lJISKI)     liY     ItOYAMSTS.  liY     ElfNEST    CROFTS,     H.A. 


The  Art  of  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts,  R.A. 

i 

By   Austin   Chester. 


rri HE  affable  and  chatty  Paul  Pry  to 
I  whom  Liston,  the  actor,  introduced 
onr  parents,  has,  in  this  twentieth 
century,  taken  upou  himself  a  slightly 
different  form  of  curiosity-mougering.  He 
now  "  hangs  a  calfskin  on  his  recreaut  limbs," 
and,  masquerading  in  the  shape  of  books  of 
reference,  gathers  chronicles,  and  in  them 
betrays  in  print  the  secret  affairs  of  his 
ueighbours.  Our  special  Paul  Prys,  "  Who's 
AVho  "  and  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica," 
inform  us  that  Ernest  Crofts,  made  E.A.  in 
1896,  Keeper  of  the  Iloyal  Academy,  is  a 
painter,  who  was  born  in  Yorkshire  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1847,  the  son  of  John 
Crofts,  J. P.,  that  he  was  educated  at  Rngby 
and  Berlin,  that  he  studied  art  in  London  and 
Diisseldorf  as  pupil  of  A.  B.  Clay  and  that 
Professor  Hiiuten  who  w^as  himself  pnpil  of 
Horace  Verne t,  that  he  first  exhibited  in 
the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1874  a  picture,  the 
subject  of  which  was  taken  from  some 
episode  in  the  Franco-German  war,  and 
that  his  historical  paintings  range  over  a 
wide  period,  dealing  mainly  with  military 
subjects,  and  that  l)y  such  pictures  he  takes 

1909.     No,  171. 


a  prominent  position  in  art.  This  informa- 
tion is  but  tlie  husk  of  a  distinguished 
career,  and  from  u either  chronicler  do  we 
gather  any  real  idea  of  the  work  of  tlie  man 
who  stands  in  ^iv^^Vdiid  facile  princejiH  in  tliat 
branch  of  painting  which  falls  under  the 
class  military.  It  is  an  art  less  of  England 
than  of  the  Continent,  for,  although  we 
number  Mr.  Caton  Woodville,  Lady  Butler, 
and  Mr.  A.  C.  Gow,  as  painting  similar 
themes,  these  painters  form  but  a  small 
contingent  when  arrayed  against  Le  Dru, 
Phillippoteau,  Midy,  Ch artier,  Meisonnier, 
Regnault,  Humaresq,  Orange,  Checa,  Lalange, 
David  and  Horace  Vernet. 

It  would  be  of  interest,  had  we  space,  to 
trace  how  far  influence  can  extend,  for 
doubtless  upon  Mr.  Crofts  that  of  the  last- 
named  painter,  to  which,  indirectly  through 
his  instructor,  Professor  Hlinten,  he  was 
exposed,  proved  stimulating.  But  if  he 
owes  anything  of  the  subject  of  his  art  to 
Horace  Yernet,  the  fine  technique,  the 
refinement,  the  atmosphere,  the  high  key, 
the  keen  observation  and  astounding  percep- 
tion, truth  of  detail,  and  eager,  excited  spirit 
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"QUEEN     EEIZABETH    OPENING    THE    FIKST    KOYAL    EXCHANGE."' 

By   Eiinest   Ciiofts,    K.A. 

From  the  painting  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 
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that    appear   to   animate   each   canvas,   are 
personal  qualities. 

It  is  a  long,  laborious  task  to  reproduce 
in  paint  a  true  presentment  of  a  scene  the 
painter  has  before  him,  and  it  is  a  much 
more  arduous  one  to  produce  realistic  pre- 
sentments  of   subjects   seen   simply  by  the 


in  thought  \yith  the  occasions,  we  form  no 
logical  picture  of  them  until  we  see  them 
through  a  painter's  eye.  Then  such  pictures 
are,  as  it  w^re,  gleams  of  light  in  Dark  Ages. 
If,  for  instance,  we,  wdio  are  not  historians 
but  who  have  the  restless  curiosity  of  honest 
investigators,  try  to   picture  a  Napoleon  at 


'  CIIAIM.ES     I.     AT     KD(;KHILL. 


mind's  eye.  Fragments  of  fact  alone  come 
down  to  us,  but  the  painter  of  tradition  has 
to  make  of  these  stray  mosaics  a  definite  as 
well  as  a  beautiful  pattern.  He  nmst  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  episodes  lie  depicts  a 
renaissance  of  sight,  an  historic  vision, 
backed  by  a  complete  equipment  of  historic 
knowledge.     However   familiar  we   may  be 


'         BY    KItNKST     CIJOKTS,     It.  A. 

AVaterloo,  it  is  to-day  us  a  figure  moving 
from  north  to  south  or  vice  versa,  perchance, 
and  to-morrow  from  east  to  west  or  west  to 
east,  and  Avith  equal  uncertainty  we  environ 
him  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  Authority  is 
not  lacking  for  the  broad  outline  of  events  ; 
but  Ave  have  no  logicality  in  our  mental 
vision  until  the  authoritative  painter  comes 


"to    the     IlKSCUK.  BY     ERNEST    CROFTS,     R.A. 

Tlte  artist's  ^^  diploma"  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy.      Reproduced  by  ijermission  of  the 
President  and  Council. 


aloiioj  and,  supplying  data,  filling  gaps  and 
synchronising  occurrences,  shows  us  an  accu- 
rate depictment ;  tlien,  if  he  does  his  task 
as  well  as  does  Mr.  Crofts,  we  have  no  longer 
any  necessity  to  go  to  the  trouhle  of  creating 
and  controlling  for  ourselves  our  shifting, 
mental  sight ;  and  in  the  divers  fields  of 
battle  probably  no  man  living  is  a  greater 
authority  than  Mr.  Crofts. 


He  lias  not,  however,  limited  bis  talent  to 
martial  themes,  but  his  pictures  form  a  kind 
of  panoramic  highway,  extending  from  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  the  distribution 
of  war  medals  by  King  Edward  VII.,  on 
the  return  of  our  soldiers  from  the  Boer 
war. 

The  first  of  these  historic  pictures  is 
entitled  '^  Queen  Elizabeth  Opening  the  First 
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"  nOUNDllKADS     VICTORIOUS."        BY    Elt^'EST    CROl'TS,     K.A. 


Royal  Exchange,"  and  is  one  of  tlie  impor- 
tant panels  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  present 
Royal  Exchange. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  has  been  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Crofts  in  the  picture  entitled  "  Gun- 
powder Plot  :  the  Conspirators'  Last  Stand 
at  Holbeach  House,  November  7,  1605." 


Mr.  Crofts'  series  of  Charles  I.  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  pictures  are  paradoxically  imagina- 
tive and  realistic  presentments  of  those  tragic 
years  which  culminated  in  the  execution  at 
Whitehall  on  January  P>Oth,  1649. 

We  see  through  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Crofts  the 
banner  of    Charles  waving   on   the   top   of 
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'the    attack    on    TIIK    gatehouse    of    the    chateau    of    HUGOMONT,    WATERLOO.'' 
BY    ERNEST    CROFTS,     K.A. 


Edgeliill,  that  famous  occasion  on  which  tlie 
Kinjj:  addressed  liis  troops,  declaring  his  love 
for  liis  whole  kingdom,  and  asserting  his 
royal  authority  as  being  "  derived  from  God, 
whose  substitute  and  supreme  governor,  under 
Christ,  I  am."  AVe  follow  the  Eoyal  army 
with  the  painter  to  Marston  Moor,  and  are 
made  familiar  with  King  Charles's  famous 
cavalry  general  in  a  picture  called  "  Prince 


Ilupert  "  ;  and  in  yet  another,  cahed  "  Prince 
Rupert  and  his  Staff  at  Marston  Mooi*," 
that  2nd  of  July,  1644,  when  the  two  armies, 
composed  of  opposing  fellow-countrymen, 
mustered  the  largest  mass  of  men — some 
17,000  or  18,000  on  the  Royalist  side,  and 
some  20,000  or  27,000,  counting  their  Scotch 
allies, on  that  of  the  Parliamentarians — whicli 
had  stood  face  to  face  in  En^rland  since  the 
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"  TH^:     FUNEHAL    OF    QUEEN     VICTORIA."        BY     ERNEST     CKOFTS,      R.A. 

Wars  of  the  Roses.     But  the  most  impor-  triumphant  Ohver  to  Bootham  Bar,  one  of 

tant  of  these  Mai^ton  Moor   battle-pictures  the  bars  or  gates  of  the  city  of  York,  and 

is  the  one  entitled  "  Cromwell  at  Marston  are    afterwards    present   with    him    at    the 

Moor."  storming  of  Basing  House.     Later,  we  see 

Then,  leaving   the  vanquished    Royalists,  the  General  and  Ireton,  at  the  sign  of  the 

we,   by   Mr.    Crofts'   aid,   march   with    the  Blue  Boar,  in  Holborn,  intercept  that  fatal 
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letter  of  the  monarch  to  the  Queen  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  justification  of  their 
after  action.  Then,  once  again,  the  pen- 
duhnn  of  our  painter's  sympathy  swings 
back  to  the  Royahst  canse,  and  we  see  tlie 
King  on  his  way  to  execution,  with  Bishop 
Juxon  at  his  side,  walking  throngh  St. 
James's  Park  to  AVhitehall.  Yet  another 
scene  does  Mr.  Crofts  show  us,  which  works 
almost  equally  upon  our  emotions,  that  of  the 
funeral  of  the  unhappy  King,  described  by 
Wood  as  follows  :  "  The  King's  body  was 
then  brought  from  his  bedchamber  down  into 
St.  George's  Hall  (Windsor),  whence,  after  a 
little  stay,  it  was  with  a  slow  and  solenni 
pace  (much  sorrow  iu  most  faces  being  then 
discernible)  carried  l)y  gentlemen  of  quality. 
The  noblemen  in  mourning  also  held  up  the 
pall.  The  snow  fell  so  fast  that,  by  the 
time  the  corpse  came  to  the  west  end  of  the 
Royal  Chapel,  the  l)lack  velvet  pall  was  thick 
covered  Avith  snow.  Thus  went  the  White 
King  to  his  grave." 

Lightly  Mr.  Crofts  passes  over  the  next 
two  centuries,  etching  in  upon  our  memory 
only  a  few  scenes.  He  show^s  ns  Charles  II. 
after  Worcester,  a  refugee  at  the  convent  of 
Whiteladies  ;  William  III.  at  the  battle  of 
Ijanden,  when  Sterne  makes  Uncle  Toby  say, 
in  reminiscence  of  his  bravery  :  "  By  Heaven, 
he  deserves  a  crown  !  "  as  he  relates  how 
Wilham  wrested  the  laurel  from  Luxemburg's 
brow  ;  he  shows  us  AYallenstein,  than  whom 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  produced  no  more 
impressive  figure — the  inscrutable  general  at 
whose  presence  '*  the  common  soldiers  stood 
to  attention  with  an  involuntary  shudder 
whenever  he  passed  by  like  a  being  from 
another  world,"  He  shows  us,  too,  the  ter- 
rible battlefield  of  Ramilies,  and  from  this 
picture  we  gain  some  idea  of  how  desperate 
the  figliting  there  Avas,  "and  how  nuich  of  it, 
as  in  ancient  Avarfare,  liad  been  a  hand-to- 
hand  contest."  Then,  noting  George  II.  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  dismounted  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  Avith  the  Avords  :  "  Now, 
boys,  now  for  the  honour  of  England  ;  fire 
and  behave  bravely,  and  the  French  Avill 
soon  run,"  he  comes  to  a  pause  over  the 
exploits  of  Napoleon. 

It  is  Avith  the* retreat  from  Moscow  that 
Mr.  Crofts  begins  his  pictorial  history  of  the 
Emperor.  We  see  him  at  Ligny,  and  Ave 
see  Wellington  fall  back  before  him  in  tliat 
masterly  march  from  Quatre  Bras  to  Water- 
loo. Then  comes  the  picture  "  On  the  Morn- 
ing of  the  Battle  of  AYaterloo,"  yet  another 
called  "  The  Attack  on  the  Chateau  of 
Hugomont,"  after  this  we  place  "  Napoleon 


and  the  Old  Guard,"  that  body  into  Avhich 
no  man  Avas  admitted  until  he  had  served 
twelve  campaigns,  and  Avhicli  was  composed 
at  Waterloo  of  the  veterans  of  Austerlitz 
and  Wagram.  The  artist  follows  this  with 
"  The  Capture  of  a  French  Battery  by  the 
52nd  (Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry)  at 
Waterloo,"  and  almost  Ave  hear  the  cry  of 
'' Sauve  qid  2)eut!''  when  "Napoleon's  Last 
Grand  Attack  "  at  Waterloo  Avas  defeated. 
Then  lastly  comes  "On  the  Evening  of  the 
l)attle  of  Waterloo."  Mr.  Crofts  takes  his 
subject  from  Siborne's  "  History  of  the  War 
in  France  and  Belgium,"  but  written  descrip- 
tions are  but  the  skeleton  Avhicli  he  has  clothed 
with  flesli  and  into  Avhicli  he  has  put  life  : 
"  At  Genappe,  the  first  important  defile 
through  which   the  French  army  retired,  an 
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immense  number  of  carriages  and  wagons  of 
all  kinds  had  been  collected  together,  Avhich 
presented  a  rich  booty  to  the  Prussians  ;  but 
the  most  valuable  and  most  interesting  object 
consisted  of  Napoleon's  travelling  carriage, 
Avhich,  Avitli  all  its  contents,  fell  into  the 
hands  o'l  the  15th  Regiment.  He  himself 
had  oidy  quitteu  It  a  few  nu'nutes  previously 
in  such  haste  as  to  leave  behind  his  hat, 
Avhich  was  found  inside." 

Looking  at  this  quite  extraordinary  array 
of  thoughtful,  conscientious  work,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that,  whilst  Mr.  Crofts  has  not  held 
himself  aloof  from  the  prose  of  facts,  he  has 
giA'en  to  us  scenes  of  enduring  historical 
interest  most  admirably  re-endowed  Avith 
vitality  by  the  aid  of  his  great  talent  of 
enchanted  vision. 


THE    QUEST. 


By    JUSTUS    MILES    FORMAN, 

Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Lies,""  "  Tommy  Carteret,''  "  Buchanaii's    Wife,'''  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS.— Ste.  Marie,  an  aristocratic  young  Frenchman,  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  is  a  picturesque  and  popular  figure  in  the  best  Parisian  society ;  but  his  vohitile  temperament,  which 
lie  owes  to  a  mixture  of  French  and  Irish  ancestry,  leads  his  more  serious  friends  to  doubt  whether  he  will  ever 
turn  Ills  brilliant  gifts  to  any  real  account,  or  carve  for  himself  a  career  of  any  importance.  On  his  way  to  a 
dinner-party  in  Paris,  he  learns  from  his  English  friend,  Richard  Hartley,  that  he  is  that  evening  for  the  first 
time  to  meet  Miss  Helen  Benham,  a  member  of  an  American  family  long  resident  in  Paris,  and  Hartley  reminds 
him  that  the  whole  family  has  been  living  in  some  seclusion  of  late  owing  to  grief  and  suspense  caused  by  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Miss  Benham's  younger  brother,  a  headstrong  boy,  but  one  with  no  faults  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  mysterious  absence.  On  attaining  his  majority  in  a  few  mf>nths'  time,  young  Arthur  Benham 
will  come  into  a  considerable  amount  of  money  from  his  dead  father's  estate,  and  a  still  larger  fortune  will 
be  his  if  he  survives  his  grandfather,  once  a  distinguished  diplomatist  and  now  the  venerable  autocrat  of  his  own 
family,  so  that  the  boy  has  everything  to  lose  by  quarrelling  with  the  old  man.  Therefore  it  is  argued  that  he 
cannot  be  wilfully  absenting  himself,  a  course  of  folly  which  the  grandfather  protests  that  he  w^ould  never 
forgive,  and  the  fear  of  foul  play  keeps  the  whole  family  in  suspense.  While  Hartley  is  imparting  this  informa- 
tion on  the  way  to  the  dinner-party,  the  two  young  men  are  spectators  of  a  slight  motor  accident,  the  occupants 
of  the  car  being  a  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  an  Irish-looking  man,  whose  face  Ste.  Marie  vaguely 
recalls  without  recollecting  his  name,  while  the  girl's  eyes  "seem  to  call  him"  with  some  inexplicable  mute 
appeal.  Once  at  the  dinner-party,  however,  he  realises  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  Helen  Benham,  and  the 
two  are  mutually  attracted  into  a  great  friendship.  Yet  when  Ste.  Marie,  some  weeks  later,  proposes  marriage, 
Helen,  strongly  "swayed  by  her  own  lofty  ideals  of  life  and  its  responsibilities,  doubts  herself,  and  fears  to  let 
the  man's  mere  charm  blind  her  to  his  lack  of  serious  purpose,  Then  Ste.  Marie,  with  fine  fervour,  dedicates 
himself  to  the  mission  of  finding  her  lost  brother.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  claim  her  love.  Deeply  moved  by 
his  devotion,  Helen  sends  him  forth  on  his  quest,  saying:  "Oh,  find  him  quickly,  my  dear !  Find  him  quickly, 
and  come  back  to  me  !  "  And  in  this  moment  of  parting,  neither  of  them  notices  that  a  man  who  has  been  for 
some  moments  standing  just  outside  the  portieres  of  the  doorway  has  barely  time  to  step  aside  into  the  shadows 
of  the  dim  hall.  Yet  from  the  outset  Ste.  Marie  has  wondered  why  Helen's  middle-aged  uncle,  a  Captain  Stewart, 
has  not  made  more  use  of  certain  clues  in  the  search  for  the  missing  man.  And  Captain  Stewart  is  almost 
the  only  person  Avho  is  at  all  i.icliued  to  argue  that  he  can  be  wilfully  in  hiding  as  a  rebel  from  the  autocratic 
rule  of  his  elderly  grandfather.  Captain  Stewart  calls  on  tbe  two  young  men  and  asks  tliem  at  least  to  share 
their  counsels  with  him  to  the  extent  of  agreeing  not  to  waste  time  over  ground  that  he  has  already  covered.  As  it 
happens,  he  has  heard  of  clues  that  may  be  useful  to  them.  Unluckily  at  the  very  outset  of  his  mission  Ste.  Marie 
is  seen  in  hilarious  mood  by  Helen  Benham  at  a  street  fair,  and  it  takes  all  the  tact  of  Hartley  to  explain  to  the  girl 
her  cavalier  s  harndess  ebullience  of  temperament.  However,  the  Quest  goes  on,  and  in  an  interval  Ste.  Marie  finds 
himself  a  guest  at  a  somewhat  Bohemian  gathering  at  Captain  Stewart's  flat.  In  the  excitement  of  a  quarrel 
with  Olga  Nilssen,  who  points  a  pistol  at  him,  Captain  Stewart  falls  to  the  ground  in  a  fit ;  and  in  attending  to 
him,  Ste.  Marie  sees  in  his  room  a  portrait  of  the  beautiful  girl  whose  eyes  "seemed  to  call  him  "  when  lie  saw 
her  with  the  Irishman  of  the  motor-car  mishap.  He  ascertains  her  address  from  Olga  Nilssen,  and  goes  to 
Clamart  m  search  of  her.  There,  in  an  old-world  garden,  he  finds  her,  and  Arthur  Benham  at  her  side,  but  as  he 
descends  from  a  tree  into  the  garden  he  is  shot  and  falls  senseless  to  the  ground. 


A   CONVERSATION   AT    LA   LIERRE. 


CHAPTER   XY.  furuislied,  Imfc  tliat  does  not  mean  very  much 

in  France.     No  French  country  houses — or 
town  houses  either — are  in  tlie  least  com- 

("^  APTATN  STEWART  walked  nervously  f ortable,  by  Anglo-Saxon  standards,  and  that 

)     up  and  down  the  small  inner  drawing-  is  at  least  one  excellent  reason  why  French - 

room  at  La  Lierre,  his  restless  hands  men  spend  just  as  little  time  in  them  as  they 

fumbling  together  behind  him,  and  his  eyes  possibly  can.     Half  the  cafes  in  Paris  would 

turning    every    half-minute   with    a    sharp  promptly  put  up  their  shutters  if  Parisian 

eagerness  to  the  closed  door.     But  at  last,  as  homes  could  all  at  once  turn  themselves  into 

if  he  were  very  tired,  he  threw  himself  down  something  like  English  or  American  ones, 

in   a   chair   which   stood   near   one   of   the  As  for  La  I/ierre,  it  was  even  more  dreary 

windows,  and  all  his  tense  body  seemed  to  and  bare  and  tomb-like  than  otlier  country 

relax  in  utter  exhaustion.    It  was  not  a  very  houses,  because  it  was,  after  all,  a  sort  of  ruin, 

comfortable  chair  that  he  had  sat  down  in,  and  had  not  been  lived  in  for  fifteen  years, 

but  there  were  no  comfortable  chairs  in  the  save  by  an  ancient  caretaker  and  his  nearly  as 

room — nor,  for  that  matter,  in  all  the  house.  ancient  wife.     And  that  was  perhaps  why  it 

^^  hen  he   had  taken  the  place — about  two  could  be  taken,  on  a  short  lease,  at  a  very 

months  before   this  time — he  had  taken  it  low  price. 

— . The  room  in  which   Captain  Stewart  sat 

Copyright,    1909.    bv  Justus   Miles   Forman,    in   the  ^^^«    ^'f^''''^  ^^^"^   large   drawing-room,    which 

United  States  of  America.  was  always  kept  closed  now,  and  it  looked 
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out  bj  one  window  to  the  west,  and  bv  two 
windows  to  the  north,  over  a  corner  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  a  vista  of  trees  beyond. 
It  was  a  high-ceiled  room  with  walls  bare, 
except  for  two  large  mirrors  in  the  Empire 
fashion,  which  stared  at  each  other  across  the 
way  with  dull  and  flaking  eyes.  Under  each 
of  these  stood  a  heavy  gilt  and  ebony  console 
with  a  top  of  chocolate-coloured  marble,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  there  was  a  table 
of  a  like  fashion  to  the  consoles.  Further 
than  this  there  was  nothing  save  three  chairs, 
upon  one  of  which  lay  Captain  Stewart's 
dust-coat  and  motoring  cap  and  goggles. 

A  shaft  of  golden  light  from  the  low^  sun 
slanted  into  the  place  through  the  western 
window,  from  wdiicli  the  Venetians  had  been 
pulled  back,  and  fell  across  the  face  of  the 
man,  who  lay  still  and  lax  in  his  chair,  eyes 
closed  and  chin  dropped  a  little  so  that  his 
mouth  hung  weakly  open.  He  looked  very 
ill — as,  indeed,  anyone  might  look  after  such 
an  attack  as  he  had  suffered  on  the  night 
previous.  That  one  long  moment  of  deathly 
fear  before  he  had  fallen  down  in  a  fit  had 
nearly  killed  him.  All  through  this  following 
day  it  had  continued  to  recur  until  he 
thought  he  should  go  mad.  And  there  was 
worse  still.  How^  much  did  Olga  Nilssen 
know  ?  And  liow  much  had  she  told  ?  She 
had  astonished  and  frightened  him  when  slie 
had  said  that  she  knew  about  the  house  on 
the  road  to  Clam  art,  for  he  thought  he  had 
hidden  his  visits  to  La  Lierre  well.  He 
w^ondered  rather  drearily  how  she  had  dis- 
covered them,  and  he  wondered  how^  much 
she  knew  more  than  she  had  admitted.  He 
had  a  half-suspicion  of  something  like  the 
truth,  that  Mile.  Nilssen  knew  only  of  Coira 
O'Hara's  presence  here,  and  drew^  a  rather 
natural  inference.  If  that  was  all,  there  was 
no  danger  from  her — no  more,  that  is,  than 
had  already  borne  its  fruit  ;  for  Stewart 
knew  well  enough  that  Ste.  Marie  must  have 
learned  of  the  place  from  her.  In  any  case, 
Olga  Nilssen  had  left  Paris — he  had  dis- 
covered that  fact  during  the  day — and  so  for 
the  present  slie  might  be  ehminated  as  a 
source  of  peril. 

The  man  in  the  chair  gave  a  little  groan, 
and  rolled  his  head  w^earily  to  and  fro  against 
the  uncomfortable  chair-back  ;  for  now  he 
came  to  the  real  and  immediate  danger,  and 
he  was  so  very  tired  and  ill,  and  his  head 
ached  so  sickeningly,  that  it  was  almost 
beyond  him  to  bring  himself  face  to  face 
with  it. 

There  was  the  man  wlio  lay  helpless  upon 
a  bed  upstairs  !     And  there  w^ere  the  man's 


friends,  who  were  not  at  all  helpless  or  bed- 
ridden or  in  captivity  ! 

A  wave  of  almost  intolerable  pain  swept 
fchrough  Stewai't's  aching  head,  and  he  gave 
another  groan  which  was  almost  like  a  child's 
sob.  But  at  just  that  moment  the  door 
which  led  into  the  central  hall  opened,  and 
the  Irishman  O'llara  came  into  the  room. 
Captain  Stewart  sprang  to  his  feet  to  meet 
him,  and  he  caught  the  other  man  by  the 
arm  in  his  eagerness. 

"  How^  is  he  ?  "  he  cried  out.  "  Hoav  is 
he  ?     How  badly  was  he  Imrt  ?  " 

''  The  patient  ?  "  said  O'Hara.— "  Let  go 
my  arm  !  Hang  it,  man,  you're  pinching 
me  ! — Oh,  he'll  do  well  enough.  He'll  be  fit 
to  hobble  about  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
bullet  went  clean  through  his  leg  and  out 
again  without  cutting  an  artery.  It  was  a 
sort  of  miracle.  And  a  lucky  miracle  for 
all  hands,  too  !  If  we'd  had  a  splintered 
bone  or  a  severed  artery  to  deal  with,  I  should 
have  had  to  call  in  a  doctor.  Then  the 
fellow  would  have  talked,  and  there'd  have 
been  the  devil  to  pay.  As  it  is,  I  shall  be 
able  to  manage  well  enough  with  my  own 
small  skill.  I've  dressed  worse  wounds  than 
that  in  my  time.  By  Jove,  it  was  a  miracle, 
though  ! "  A  sudden  little  gust  of  rage 
swept  him.     He  cried  out — 

"  That  confounded  fool  of  a  gardener, 
that  one-eyed  Michel,  ought  to  be  beaten  to 
death  !  Wliy  couldn't  he  have  slipped  up 
behind  this  fellow  and  knoc^ked  him  on  the 
head,  instead  of  shooting  him  from  ten  paces 
away  ?  The  benighted  idiot  !  He  came 
near  upsetting  the  whole  boat  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Captain  Stewart  with  a  sharp, 
hard  breath, ''  he  should  have  shot  straighter 
or  not  at  all." 

The  Irishman  stared  at  him  with  his 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  after  a  moment  he 
gave  a  short  laugh. 

"  Jove,  you're  a  bloodthirsty  beggar, 
Stewart  !  "  said  he.  "  That  would  have 
been  a  rum  go,  if  you  like  !  Killing  the 
fellow  !  All  his  friends  down  on  us  like 
hawks,  and  the  police,  and  all  that.  You 
can't  go  about  killing  people  in  the  outskirts 
of  Paris,  you  know — at  least,  not  people  with 
friends.  And  this  chap  looks  like  a  gentle- 
man, more  or  less,  so  I  take  it  he  has  friends. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  face  is  rather  familiar. 
I  think  I've  seen  him  before  somewhere.  You 
looked  at  him  just  now  through  the  crack  of 
the  door- — do  you  know  who  he  is  ?  Coira 
tells  me  he  called  out  to  Arthur  by  name, 
but  x\rthur  says  he  never  saw  him  before, 
and  doesn't  know  him  at  all." 
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Captain  Stewart  shivered.  It  had  not 
been  a  pleasant  moment  for  him,  that 
moment  when  he  had  looked  through  the 
crack  in  the  door  and  recognised  Ste.  Marie. 

"  Yes,"   he   said   half   under   his   breath. 


back.  "  In  that  case,"  he  said  presently, 
"  in  that  case,  then,  we  must  keep  him 
prisoner  here  so  long  as  we  remain.  That's 
certain."  He  spun  round  sharply  with  an 
exclamation.     "  Look  here  !  "  he  cried  in  a 


>    ^  ^i  -  ^  ^  .M  If  *1^ 


"(^uite  suddenly  Captaiu  Stewart  ceased  to  sob  and  shiver,  and  sat  still  in  his  chair,  gripping-  the  nrnis.'* 


"  Yes,  I  know  who  lie  is.  A  friend  of  the 
family." 

The  Irishman's  lips  puckered  to  a  low 
whistle.  He  said  :  ''  Spying,  then,  as  I 
thought.  He  h^s  run  us  to  earth."  And 
the  other  nodded. 

O'Hara  took  a  turn  across  the  room  and 


lower  tone,  "how  about  this  fellow's  friends? 
It  isn't  likely  he's  doing  his  dirty  work  alone. 
How  about  his  friends  wlien  he  doesn't  turn 
up  to-night  ?  If  they  knoAV  he  was  coming 
here  to  spy  on  us,  if  they  know  where  the 
place  is,  if  they  know — in  short,  what  he 
seems  to  have  known,  we're  done  for.    We'll 

2  H 
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have  to  run,  get  out,  disappear.  Hang  it, 
man,  d'you  understand  ?  We're  not  safe 
here  for  an  hour  !  " 

Captain  Stewart's  hands  shook  a  h'ttle  as 
he  gripped  them  together  behind  him,  and  a 
dew  of  perspiration  stood  out  suddenly  upon 
his  forehead  and  cheek-bones,  but  his  voice 
when  he  spoke  was  well  under  control. 

''It's  an  odd  thing,"  said  he,  "another 
miracle,  if  you  like ;  but  I  believe  we  are 
safe — reasonably  safe.  I — have  reason  to 
think  that  this  fellow  learnt  about  La  Lierre 
only  last  evening,  from  someone  who  left 
Paris  to-day  to  be  gone  a  long  time.  And 
I  also  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  fellow 
has  not  seen  the  one  friend  who  is  in  his 
confidence  since  he  obtained  his  information. 
By  chance  I  met  the  friend — the  other  man 
— in  the  street  this  afternoon.  I  asked  after 
this  fellow  whom  we  have  here,  and  the 
friend  said  he  hadn't  seen  him  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  was  going  to  see  him  to-night." 

"  By  Heavens  !  "  cried  the  Irishman  with 
a  great  laugh  of  relief.  "  What  luck  !  what 
monumental  luck !  If  all  that's  true,  we're 
safe.  Why,  man,  we're  as  safe  as  a  fox  in 
his  hole.     The  lad's  friends  won't  have  the 

ghost  of  an  idea  of  where  he's  gone  to ■ 

Wait,  though  !  Stop  a  bit !  He  won't  have 
left  wi'itten  word  behind  him,  eh  ?  He 
won't  have  done  that — for  safety  ?" 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Captain  Stewart  ;  but 
he  breathed  hard,  for  he  knew  well  enough 
that  there  lay  the  gravest  danger. 

"  I  think  not,"  he  said  again.  He  made 
a  rather  surprisingly  accurate  guess  at  the 
truth — that  Ste.  Marie  had  started  out  upon 
impulse,  without  intending  more  than  a 
general  reconnaissance,  and  therefore  without 
leaving  any  word  behind  him.  Still,  the. 
shadow  of  danger  uplifted  itself  before  the 
man,  and  he  was  afraid.  A  sudden  gust  of 
weak  anger  shook  him  like  a  wind. 

"  In  Heaven's  name  ! "  he  cried  shrilly, 
"  why  didn't  that  one-eyed  fool  kill  the 
fellow  while  he  was  about  it  ?  There's 
danger  for  us  every  moment  while  he  is 
alive  here.  Why  didn't  that  shambling  idiot 
kill  him  ? "  Captain  Stewart's  outflung 
hand  jumped  and  trembled,  and  his  face 
was  twisted  into  a  sort  of  grinning  snarl. 
He  looked  like  an  angry  and  wicked  cat,  the 
other  man  thought. 

"  If  I  weren't  an  over-civilised  fool,"  he 
said  viciously,  "  I'd  go  upstairs  and  kill  him 
now  with  my  hands — while  he  can't  help 
himself.     We're  all  too  scrupulous  by  half." 

The  Irishman  stared  at  liim  and  presently 
broke  into  amazed  laughter. 


"  Scrupulous  !  "  said  he.  "  Well,  yes,  I'm 
too  scrupulous  to  murder  a  man  in  his  bed, 

if  you  like.      I'm   not  squeamish,  but 

Good  Heavens  ! " 

"  Do  you  realise,"  demanded  Captain 
Stewart,  "  what  risks  we  run  while  that 
fellow  is  alive — knowing  what  he  knows  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  realise  that,"  said  O'Hara. 
"  But  I  don't  see  why  you  should  have  heart 
failure  over  it." 

Captain  Stewart's  pale  lips  drew  back  again 
in  their  cat-like  fashion. 

"Never  mind  about  me,"  he  said.  "  But 
I  can't  help  thinking  you're  peculiarly  in- 
different in  the  face  of  danger." 

"  No,  I'm  not ! "  said  the  Irishman  quickly. 
"  No,  I'm  not.  Don't  you  run  away  with 
that  idea  ! " 

For  the  first  time  his  hard  face  began  to 
show  feeling.  He  turned  away  with  a  quick, 
nervous  movement,  and  stood  staring  out  of 
the  window  into  the  late  sunlight. 

"  I  merely  said,"  he  went  on,  "  I  merely 
said  that  I'd  stop  short  of  murder.  I  don't 
set  any  foolish  value  on  life — my  own  or 
any  other.  I've  had  to  take  life  more  than 
once,  but  it  was  in  fair  fight  or  in  self- 
defence,  and  I  don't  regret  it.  It  was  your 
cold-blooded  joke  about  going  upstairs  and 
killing  this  chap  in  his  bed  that  put  me  on 
edge.  Naturally  I  know  you  didn't  mean 
it."    He  swung  back  towards  the  other  man. 

"  So  don't  you  worry  about  me  !  "  said  he 
after  a  little  pause.  "  Don't  you  go  thinking 
that  I'm  lukewarm  or  that  I'm  indifferent  to 
danger.  I  know  there's  danger  from  this  lad 
upstairs,  and  I  mean  to  be  on  guard  against 
it.  He  stays  here  under  strict  guard  until 
— what  we're  after  is  accompHshed — until 
young  Arthur  comes  of  age. 

"  If  there's  danger,"  he  continued, "  why,  we 
know  where  it  lies,  and  we  can  guard  against  it. 
That  kind  of  danger  is  not  very  formidable. 
The  dangerous  dangers  are  the  ones  that  you 
don't  know  about — the  hidden  ones."  He 
came  forward  a  little,  and  his  lean  face  was 
as  hard  and  as  impassive  as  ever,  and  the 
bright,  blue  eyes  shone  from  it  steady  and 
unwinking.  Stewart  looked  up  to  him  with 
a  sort  of  peevish  resentment  at  the  man's 
confidence  and  cool  poise.  It  was  an  odd 
reversal  of  their  ordinary  relations.  For  the 
hour  the  duller  villain,  the  man  who  was  wont 
to  take  orders  and  to  refrain  from  overmuch 
thought  or  question,  seemed  to  have  become 
master.  Sheer  physical  exhaustion  and  the 
constant  maddening  pain  had  had  their  will 
of  Captain  Stewart. 

A  sudden  shiver  wrung  him  so  that  his  dry 
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fingers  rattled  against  the  wood  of  the  chair 
arms. 

"  All  the  same,"  he  cried,  "  I'm  afraid. 
I've  been  confident  enough  until  now.  Now 
I'm  afraid.  I  wish  the  fellow  had  been 
killed." 

"  Kill  him,  then  !  "  laughed  the  Irishman. 
"  I  won't  give  you  up  to  the  police."  He 
crossed  the  room  to  the  door,  but  halted  short 
of  it  and  turned  about  again,  and  he  looked 
back  very  curiously  at  the  man  who  sat 
crouched  in  his  chair  by  the  window.  It 
had  occurred  to  him  several  times  that 
Stewart  was  very  unlike  himself.  The  man 
was  quite  evidently  tired  and  ill,  and  that 
might  account  for  some  of  the  nervousness  ; 
but  this  fierce  malignity  was  something  a 
httle  beyond  O'Hara's  comprehension.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  elder  man  had  the 
air  of  one  frightened  beyond  the  point  the 
circumstances  warranted. 

'*  Are  you  going  back  to  town  ?  "  he  asked, 
"  or  do  you  mean  to  stay  the  night  ?  " 

"  I  shall  stay  the  night,"  Stewart  said. 
"  I'm  too  tired  to  bear  the  ride."  He  glanced 
up  and  caught  the  other's  eyes  fixed  upon 
him. 

"  Well  !  "  he  cried  angrily.  "  What  is  it  ? 
What  are  you  looking  at  me  like  that  for  ? 
What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  want  nothing,"  said  the  Irishman  a 
little  sharply.  "  And  I  wasn't  aware  that 
I'd  been  looking  at  you  in  an  unusual  way. 
You're  precious  jumpy  to-day.  If  you  want 
to  know.  .  .  Look  here !  "  He  came  back  a 
step,  frowning. 

"  Look  here,"  he  repeated.  "  I  don't  quite 
make  you  out.  Are  you  keeping  back  any- 
thing ?  Because,  if  you  are,  for  Heaven's 
sake  have  it  out  here  and  now  !  We're  all 
in  this  game  together,  and  we  can't  afford  to 
be  anything  but  frank  with  each  other.  We 
can't  afford  to  make  reservations.  It's 
altogether  too  dangerous  for  everybody. 
You're  too  much  frightened.  There's  no 
apparent  reason  for  being  so  frightened  as 
that." 

Captain  Stewart  drew  a  long  breath 
between  closed  teeth,  and  afterwards  he 
looked  up  at  the  younger  man  coldly. 

"  We  need  not  discuss  my  personal  feelings, 
I  think,"  said  he.  "  They  have  no — no 
bearing  on  the  point  at  issue.  As  you  say,  w^e 
are  all  in  this  thing  together,  and  you  need 
not  fear  that  I  shall  fail  to  do  my  part,  as  I 
have  done  it  in  the  past.  .  .  That's  all,  I 
believe." 

"  Oh,  as  you  like  !  As  you  like  !  "  said 
the  Irishman  in  the  tone  of  one  rebuffed. 


He  turned  again  and  left  the  room,  closing 
the  door  behind  him.  Outside  on  the  stairs 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
ask  the  other  man  what  this  fellow's  name 
was— the  fellow  who  lay  wounded  upstairs. 
No,  he  had  asked  once,  but,  in  the  interest 
of  the  conversation,  the  question  had  been 
lost.  He  determined  to  inquire  again  that 
evening  at  dinner. 

But  Captain  Stewart,  left  thus  alone,  sank 
deeper  in  the  uncomfortable  chair,  and  his 
head  once  more  stirred  and  sought  vainly  for 
ease  against  the  chair's  high  back.  The  pain 
swept  him  in  regular,  throbbing  waves  that 
were  like  the  waves  of  the  sea — waves  which 
surge  and  crash  and  tear  upon  a  beach.  But 
between  the  throbs  of  physical  pain  there  was 
something  else  that  was  always  present  while 
the  waves  came  and  went.  Pain  and  exhaus- 
tion, if  they  are  sufficiently  extreme,  can 
well-nigh  paralyse  mind  as  well  as  body,  and 
for  some  time  Captain  Stewart  wondered 
what  this  thing  might  be  which  luiked  at  the 
bottom  of  him,  still  under  the  surges  of 
agony.  Then  at  last  he  had  the  strength  to 
look  at  it,  and  it  was  fear,  cold  and  still  and 
silent.  He  was  afraid  to  the  very  depths  of 
his  souL 

True,  as  O'Hara  had  said,  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  very  desperate  peril  to  face  ; 
but  Stewart  was  afraid  with  the  gambler's 
unreasoning,  half -superstitious  fear,  and  that 
is  the  worst  fear  of  all.  He  realised  that  he 
had  been  afraid  of  Ste.  Marie  from  the 
beginning,  and  that,  of  course,  was  why 
he  had  tried  to  draw  him  into  partnership 
with  himself  in  his  own  official  and  wholly 
mythical  search  for  Arthur  Benham.  He 
could  have  had  the  other  man  under  his  eye 
then.  He  could  have  kept  him  busy  for 
months  running  down  false  scents.  As  it 
was,  Ste.  Marie's  uncanny  instinct  about  the 
Irishman  O'Hara  had  led  him  true— that 
and  what  he  doubtless  learned  from  Olga 
Nilssen. 

If  Stewart  had  been  in  a  condition  and 
mood  to  philosophise,  he  would  doubtless 
have  reflected  that  seven-tenths  of  the  des- 
perate causes,  both  good  and  bad,  which 
fail  in  this  world,  fail  because  they  are 
wrecked  by  some  w^oman's  love  or  jealousy 
(or  both).  But  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was 
able  just  at  this  time  to  make  such  a  reflec- 
tion, though  certainly  he  wondered  how 
much  Olga  Nilssen  had  known,  and  how 
much  Ste.  Marie  had  had  to  put  together 
out  of  her  knowledge  and  any  previous 
suspicions  which  he  may  have  had. 

The  man  would  have  been  amazed  if  he 
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coald  have  known  wliat  a  mountain  of  in- 
formation and  evidence  had  piled  itself  up 
over  his  head  all  in  twelve  hours.  He  would 
have  been  amazed  and,  if  possible,  even 
more  frightened  than  he  was  ;  but  he  was 
without  question  sufficientlj  frightened,  for 
here  was  Ste.  Marie  in  the  very  house,  he 
had  seen  Arthur  Benham,  and  quite  obviously 
he  knew  all  there  was  to  know,  or  at  least 
enough  to  ruin  Arthur  Benham's  uncle 
beyond  all  recovery  or  hope  of  recovery — 
irretrievably. 

Captain  Stewart  tried  to  think  what  it 
would  mean  to  him — failure  in  this  desperate 
scheme,  but  he  had  not  the  strength  nor  the 
courage.  He  shrank  from  the  picture  as 
one  shrinks  from  something  horrible  in  a 
bad  dream.  There  could  be  no  question  of 
failure.  He  had  to  succeed  at  any  cost, 
however  desperate  or  fantastic.  Once  more 
the  spasm  of  childish,  futile  rage  swept  over 
him  and  shook  him  like  a  w^ind. 

"  Why  couldn't  the  fellow  have  been 
killed  by  that  one-eyed  fool  ? "  he  cried, 
sobbing.  "  Why  couldn't  he  have  been 
killed  ?  He's  the  only  one  who  knows — the 
only  thing  in  the  way.  Why  couldn't  he 
have  been  killed  ?  " 

Quite  suddenly  Captain  Stewart  ceased  to 
sob  and  shiver,  and  sat  still  in  his  chair, 
gripping  the  arms  with  white  and  tense 
fingers.  His  eyes  began  to  widen  and  they 
became  fixed  in  a  long,  strange  stare.  He 
drew^  a  deep  breath. 

"  I  wonder  !  "  he  said  aloud.  "  I  wonder, 
now\" 
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That  providential  stone  or  tree-root,  or  what- 
ever ib  may  have  been,  proved  a  genuine  bles- 
sing in  disguise  to  Ste.  Marie.  It  gave  him 
a  splitting  headache  for  a  few  hours,  but  it 
saved  him  a  good  deal  of  discomfort  the 
while  his  bullet  wound  was  being  more  or 
less  probed,  and  very  skilfully  cleansed  and 
dressed,  by  O'Hara.  For  he  did  not  regain 
consciousness  until  this  surgical  work  w^as 
almost  at  its  end,  and  then  he  wanted  to 
fight  the  Irishman  for  tying  the  bandages 
too  tight. 

But  when  O'Hara  had  gone  away  and 
left  him  alone,  he  lay  still — or  as  still  as  the 
smarting,  burning  pain  in  his  leg  and  the 
ache  in  his  head  would  let  him — and  stared 
at  the  wall  beyond  his  bed,  and,  bit  by  bit, 
the  events  of  the  past  hour  came  back  to 


him,  and  he  knew  w^here  he  was.  He  cursed 
himself  very  bitterly,  as  he  well  might  do, 
for  a  bungling  idiot.  The  whole  thing  had 
been  in  his  hands,  he  said,  with  perfect  truth 
— Arthur  Benham's  whereabouts  proved, 
Stewart's  responsibility,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
complicity,  and  the  sordid  motive  therefor. 
Remained — had  Ste.  Marie  been  a  sane  being 
instead  of  an  impulsive  fool — remained  but 
to  face  Stewart  down  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  threaten  him  with  exposure,  and 
so,  with  perfect  ease,  bring  back  the  lost 
boy  in  triumph  to  his  family. 

It  should  all  have  been  so  simple,  so  easy, 
so  effortless  !  Yet  now  it  was  ruined  by  a 
moment's  rash  folly,  and  Heaven  alone  knew 
what  would  come  of  it.  He  remembered 
that  he  had  left  behind  him  no  indication 
whatever  of  w^here  he  meant  to  spend  the 
afternoon.  Hartley  w^ould  come  hurrying 
across  town  that  evening  to  the  Rue  d'Assas 
and  would  find  no  one  there  to  receive  him. 
He  would  wait  and  wait  and  at  last  go  home. 
He  would  come  again  on  the  next  morning, 
and  then  he  would  begin  to  be  alarmed  and 
would  start  a  second  search — but  with  what 
to  reckon  by .?  Nobody  knew  about  the 
house  on  the  road  to  Clamarb  but  Mile.  Olga 
Nilssen,  and  she  was  far  away. 

He  thought  of  Captain  Stewart,  and  he 
wondered  if  that  gentleman  was  by  any 
chance  here  in  the  house,  or  if  he  was  still 
in  bed  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore, 
recovering  from  his  epileptic  fit. 

After  that  he  fell  once  more  to  cursing 
himself  and  his  incredible  stupidity,  and  he 
could  have  wept  for  sheer  bitterness  of 
chagrin. 

He  was  still  engaged  in  this  unpleasant 
occupation  wlien  the  door  of  the  room 
opened  and  the  Irishman  O'Hara  entered, 
having  finished  his  interview  with  Captain 
Stewart  below.  He  came  up  beside  the  bed 
and  looked  down  not  unkindly  upon  the  man 
who  lay  there,  but  Ste.  Marie  scowled  back 
at  him,  for  he  was  in  a  good  deal  of  pain 
and  a  vile  humour. 

"  How's  the  leg — and  the  head  ?  "  asked 
the  amateur  surgeon — to  do  him  justice,  he 
was  very  skilful  indeed  through  much 
experience. 

"They  hurt,"  said  Ste.  Marie  shortly. 
"  My  head  aches  like  the  devil,  and  my  leg 
burns."  O'Hara  made  a  sound  w^hich  was 
rather  like  a  gruff  laugh,  and  nodded. 

"  Yes,  and  they'll  go  on  doing  it  too," 
said  he.  "  At  least,  the  leg  will.  Your  head 
will  be  all  right  again  in  a  day  or  so.  Do 
you  want  anything  to  eat  ?     It's  near  dinner- 
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time.     I  suppose  we  can't  let  you  starve — 
though  you  deserve  it." 

"  Thanks,  I  want  nothing  !  "  said  Ste. 
Marie.  "  Pray  don't  trouble  about  me  !  " 
The  other  man  nodded  again  indifferently, 
and  turned  to  go  out  of  the  room,  but  in  the 
doorway  he  halted  and  looked  back. 

"  As  we're  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  for  some  time  to  come,"  said  he, 
"  you  might  suggest  a  name  to  call  you  by. 
Of  course,  I  don't  expect  you  to  tell  your 
own  name,  though  I  can  learn  that  easily 
enough." 

"  Easily  enough,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  man 
on  the  bed.  "  Ask  Stewart.  He  knows  only 
too  well." 

The  Irishman  scowled.  And  after  a 
moment  he  said — 

"  I  don't  know  any  Stewart."  But  at  that 
Ste.  Marie  gave  a  laugh,  and  a  tinge  of  red 
came  over  the  Irishman's  cheeks. 

"  And  so,  to  save  Captain  Stewart  the 
trouble,"  continued  the  wounded  man,  "  I'll 
tell  you  my  name  with  pleasure.  I  don't 
know  why  I  shouldn't.     It's  Ste.  Marie." 

"  What .?  "  cried  O'tlara  hoarsely.  "  What  ? 
Say  that  again  !  "  He  came  forward  a  swift 
step  or  two  into  the  room,  and  he  stared  at 
the  man  on  the  bed  as  if  he  were  staring  at 
a  ghost. 

"Ste.  Marie  ? "  he  cried  in  a  whisper. 
"  It's  impossible  ! 

"  What  are  you,"  he  demanded,  "  to  Gilles, 
Comte  de  Ste.  Marie  de  Mont-Perdu  ?  What 
are  you  to  him  ? 

"  He  was  my  father,"  said  the  younger 
man,  "  but  he  is  dead.  He  has  been  dead 
for  ten  years."  He  turned  his  head  with  a 
little  grimace  of  pain  to  look  curiously  after 
the  Irishman,  who  had  all  at  once  tarned 
away  across  the  room,  and  stood  still  beside 
a  window,  with  bent  head. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  questioned.  "  What  about 
my  father  ?     Why  did  you  ask  that  ?  " 

O'Hara  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  he  did 
not  stir  from  his*  place  by  the  window,  but 
after  awhile  he  said — 

"I  knew  him  .  .  .  That's  all."  And 
after  another  space  he  came  back  beside  the 
bed,  and  once  more  looked  down  upon  the 
young  man  who  lay  there.  His  face  was 
veiled,  inscrutable.     It  betrayed  nothing. 

"  You  have  a  look  of  your  father,"  said  he. 
"  That  was  what  puzzled  me  a  little.  I  was 
just  saying  to  —  I  was  just  thinking  that 
there  was  something  familiar  about  you.  .  .  . 
Ah,  well  !  we've  all  come  down  in  the  world 
since  then.  The  Ste.  Marie  blood,  though  ! 
Who'd  have  thought  it  ?  "     The  man  shook 


his  head  a  little  sorrowfully,  but  Ste.  Marie 
stared  up  at  him  in  frowning  incompre- 
hension. The  pain  had  dulled  him  somewhat. 

And  presently  O'Hara  again  moved  towards 
the  door.     On  the  way  he  said — 

"  I'll  bring  or  send  you  something  to  eat — 
not  too  much.  And  later  on  I'll  give  you  a 
sleeping-powder.  With  that  head  of  yours 
you  may  have  trouble  in  getting  to  sleep. 
Understand,  I'm  doing  this  for  your  father's 
son,  and  not  because  you've  any  right  your- 
self to  consideration." 

Ste.  Marie  raised  himself  with  difficulty 
on  one  elbow. 

"  Wait !  "  said  he.  "  Wait  a  moment  !  " 
and  the  other  halted  just  inside  the  door. 

"  You  seem  to  have  known  my  father," 
said  Ste.  Marie,  "and  to  have  respected  hhn. 
For  my  father's  sake  will  you  listen  to  me  for 
five  minutes  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't ! "  said  the  Irishman 
sharply,  "so  you  may  as  well  hold  your 
tongue.  Nothing  you  can  say  to  me  or  to 
anyone  in  this  house  will  have  the  slightest 
effect.  We  know  what  you  came  spying  here 
for.     We  know  all  about  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  with  a  little  sigh, 
and  he  fell  back  upon  the  pillows.  "  Yes,  I 
suppose  you  do.  I  was  rather  a  fool  to 
speak.  You  wouldn't  all  be  doing  what 
you're  doing  if  words  could  affect  you.  I 
was  a  fool  to  speak."  The  Irishman  stared 
at  him  for  another  moment  and  went  out  of 
the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

So  he  was  left  once  more  alone  to  his  pain 
and  his  bitter  self-reproaches,  and  his  wild 
and  futile  plans  for  escape.  But  O'Hara 
returned  in  an  hour  or  thereabouts  with  food 
for  him — a  cup  of  broth  and  a  slice  of  bread  ; 
and  when  Ste.  Marie  had  eaten  these,  the 
Irishman  looked  once  more  to  his  wounded 
leg,  and  gave  him  a  sleeping  powder  dissolved 
in  water. 

He  lay  restless  and  wide-eyed  for  an  hour, 
and  then  drifted  away  through  intermediate 
mists  into  a  sleep  full  of  horrible  dreams, 
but  it  was  at  least  relief  from  bodily  suffer- 
ing ;  and  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  his 
headache  was  almost  gone. 

He  awoke  to  sunshine  and  fresh  odours, 
and  the  twittering  of  birds.  By  good  chance 
O'Hara  had  been  the  last  to  enter  the  room 
on  the  evening  before,  and  so  no  one  had 
come  to  close  the  shutters  or  draw  the 
blinds.  The  w^indows  were  open  wide,  and 
the  morning  breeze,  very  soft  and  aromatic, 
blew  in  and  out  and  filled  the  place  with 
sweetness.  The  room  was  a  corner  room, 
with  windows  that  looked  south  and  east. 
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and  the  earlj  sun  slanted  in  and  lay  in 
golden  squares  across  the  floor. 

Ste.  Marie  opened  his  eyes  with  none  of 
the  dazed  bewilderment  that  he  might  have 
expected.  The  events  of  the  preceding  day 
came  back  to  him  instantly  and  without 
shock.  He  put  up  an  experimental  hand 
and  found  that  his  head  was  still  very  sore 
where  he  had  struck  it  in  falling,  but  the 
ache  was  almost  gone.  He  tried  to  stir  his 
leg,  and  a  protesting  pain  shot  through  it. 
It  burned  dully  even  when  it  w^as  quiet,  but 
the  pain  was  not  at  all  severe.  He  realised 
that  he  was  to  get  off  rather  well,  considering 
what  might  have  happened,  and  he  was  so 
grateful  for  this  that  he  almost  forgot  to 
be  angry  with  himself  on  his  monumental 
folly. 

A  small  bird,  chased  by  another,  wheeled 
in  through  the  southern  window  and  back 
again  into  free  air.  Finally  the  two  settled 
down  upon  the  parapet  of  the  little  shallow 
balcony,  which  was  there,  to  have  their  dis- 
agreement out,  and  they  talked  it  over  with 
a  great  deal  of  noise  and  many  threatening 
gestures  and  a  complete  loss  of  temper  on 
both  sides.  Ste.  Marie,  from  his  bed, 
cheered  them  on,  but  there  came  a  com- 
motion in  the  ivy  which  draped  the  wall 
below,  and  the  two  birds  fled  in  ignominious 
haste,  and  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  when 
the  cause  of  the  commotion  shot  into  view, 
it  w^as  a  large  black  cab  of  great  bodily 
activity  and  an  ardent  single-heartedness  of 
aim. 

The  black  cat  gazed  for  a  moment  resent- 
fully after  its  vanished  prey,  and  then 
composed  its  sleek  body  upon  the  iron  rail, 
tail  and  paws  tucked  neatly  under.  Ste. 
Marie  chirruped,  and  the  cat  turned  yellow 
eyes  upon  him  in  mild  astonishment  as  one 
who  should  say — 

"Who  the  deuce  are  you,  and  what  the 
deuce  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  He  chirruped 
again,  and  the  cat,  after  an  ostentatious 
yawn  and  stretch,  came  to  him — beating  up 
to  windward,  as  it  were,  and  making  the 
bed  in  three  tacks.  When  O'Hara  entered 
the  room  some  time  later,  he  found  his 
patient  in  a  very  cheerful  frame  of  mind, 
and  the  black  cat  sitting  on  his  chest, 
purring  hke  a  dynamo  and  kneading  like 
an  industrious  baker. 

"  Ho  !  "  said  the  Irishman,  "  you  seem  to 
have  found  a  friend." 

"  Well,  I  need  one  friend  here,"  argued 
Ste.  Marie.  "  Fm  in  the  enemy's  strong- 
hold. You  needn't  be  alarmed :  the  cat 
can't  tell  me  anything,  and  it  can't  help  me 


to  escape.     It  can  only  sit  on  me  and  purr. 
That's  harmless  enough." 

O'Hara  began  one  of  his  gruff  laughs,  but 
he  seemed  to  remember  himself  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  assumed  an  intimidating 
scowl  instead. 

"  How's  the  leg  ?  "  he  demanded  shortly. 
"  lict  me  see  it !  "  He  took  oft"  the  bandages 
and  cleansed  and  sprayed  the  wound  with 
some  antiseptic  liquid  that  he  had  brought 
in  a  bottle. 

"There's  a  little  fever,"  said  he,  "but 
that  can't  be  avoided.  You're  going  on 
very  well — a  good  deal  better  than  you'd 
any  right  to  expect."  He  had  to  inflict  not 
a  little  pain  in  his  examination  and  re- 
dressing of  the  wound.  He  knew  that,  and 
once  or  twice  he  glanced  up  at  Ste.  Marie's 
face  with  a  sort  of  reluctant  admiration  for 
the  man  who  could  bear  so  much  without 
any  sign  whatever.  In  the  end  he  put 
together  his  things  and  nodded  with  pro- 
fessional satisfaction. 

"You'll  do  well  enough  now  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,"  he  said.  "I'll  send  up  old 
Michel  to  valet  you.  He's  the  gardener 
wlio  shot  you  yesterday,  and  he  may  take  it 
into  his  head  to  finish  the  job  this  morning. 
If  he  does,  I  shan't  try  to  stop  him." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Ste.  Marie.  "  Thanks  very 
much  for  your  trouble.  An  excellant  surgeon 
was  lost  in  you." 

O'Hara  left  the  room,  and  presently  the 
old  caretaker, one-eyed, gnome-like, shambling 
like  a  bear,  sidled  into  the  room  and  pro- 
ceeded to  set  things  to  rights.  He  looked, 
Ste.  Marie  said  to  himself,  like  something  in 
an  old  German  drawing,  or  in  those  imi- 
tations of  old  drawings  that  one  sometimes 
sees  nowadays  in  FUegende  Blatter,  He 
tried  to  make  the  strange  creature  talk,  but 
Michel  went  about  his  task  with  an  air  half 
frightened,  half  stolid,  and  refused  to  speak 
more  than  an  occasional  "  Old'''  or  a  "  Bien, 
monsieur^'  in  answer  to  orders.  Ste.  Marie 
asked  if  he  might  have  some  coffee  and 
bread,  and  the  old  Michel  nodded  and 
slipped  from  the  room  as  silently  as  he  had 
entered  it. 

Thereafter  Ste.  Marie  trifled  with  the  cat 
and  got  one  hand  well  scratched  for  his 
trouble,  but  in  five  minutes  there  came  a 
knocking  at  the  door.  He  laughed  a  little. 
"  Michel  grows  ceremonious  when  it's  a 
question  of  food,"  he  said.  '^  Entrez,  mon 
vieux !  "  The  door  opened,  and  Ste.  Marie 
caught  his  breath. 

"Michel  is  busy,"  said  Coira  O'Hara,  "so 
I  have  brought  your  coffee." 


"Michel  is  busy,"  said  Coira  D'Hara,  "  so  I  have  brought  your  coffee/ 
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She  came  into  the  sunlit  room,  holding 
the  steaming  bowl  of  cafe  au  lait  before  her 
in  her  two  hands.  Over  it  her  eyes 
went  out  to  the  man  who  lay  in  his  bed,  a 
long  and  steady  and  very  grave  look.  "  A 
goddess  that  lady,  a  queen  among  god- 
desses " — thus  the  little  Jew  of  the  Boule- 
vard de  la  Madeleine.  Ste.  Marie  gazed 
back  at  her,  and  his  heart  was  sick  within 
him  to  think  of  the  contemptible  role  Fate 
had  laid  upon  this  girl  to  play  :  the  candle 
to  the  moth,  the  bait  to  the  eager,  unskilled 
fish,  the  lure  to  charm  a  foolish  boy. 

The  girl's  splendid  beauty  seemed  to  fill 
all  that  bright  room  with,  as  it  were,  a 
richer,  subtler  light.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  her  potency.  Older  and  wiser 
heads  than  young  Arthur  Benham's  might 
well  forget  the  world  for  her.  Ste.  Marie 
watched,  and  the  heartsickness  within  him 
was  hke  a  physical  pain  keen  and  bitter. 
He  thought  of  that  first  and  only  previous 
meeting — the  single  minute  in  the  Champs 
Ely  sees  when  her  eyes  had  held  him, 
had  seemed  to  beseech  him  out  of  some 
deep  agony.  He  thought  of  how  they  had 
haunted  him  afterwards  both  by  day  and  by 
night — calling  eyes — and  he  gave  a  little 
groan  of  sheer  bitterness,  for  lie  realised  that 
all  this  while  she  was  laying  her  snares  about 
the  feet  of  an  inexperienced  boy,  decoying 
him  to  his  ruin.  There  was  a  name  for 
such  women,  an  ugly  name.  They  were 
called  adventuresses. 

The  girl  set  the  bowl  which  she  carried 
down  upon  a  table  not  far  from  the  bed. 

"  You  will  need  a  tray  or  something," 
said  she.  *'  I  suppose  you  can  sit  up  against 
your  pillows  ?  I'll  bring  a  tray,  and  you 
can  hold  it  on  your  knees  and  eat  from  it." 
She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  very  deliberate  indif- 
ference and  detachment.  There  seemed  even 
to  be  an  edge  of  scorn  in  it,  but  nothing 
could  make  that  deep  and  golden  voice  harsh 
or  unlovely.  As  the  girl's  extraordinary 
beauty  liad  filled  all  the  room  with  its  light, 
so  the  sound  of  her  voice  seemed  to  fill  it 
with  a  sumptuous  and  hushed  resonance  like 
a  temple  bell  muffled  in  velvet. 

"I  must  bring  something  to  eat  too," 
she  said.  "  Would  you  prefer  croissants  or 
brioches  or  plain  bread  and  butter  ?  You 
might  as  well  have  what  you  like." 

"  Thank  you  !  "  said  Ste.  Marie.  "  It 
doesn't  matter.  Anything.  You  are  most 
kind.  You  are  Hebe,  mademoiselle,  server 
of  feasts."  The  girl  turned  her  head  for  a 
moment  and  looked  at  him  with  some 
surprise. 


"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  she  said,  "  Hebe 
served  to  gods."  Then  she  went  out  of  the 
room,  and  Ste.  Marie  broke  into  a  sudden 
delighted  laugh  behind  her.  She  would 
seem  to  be  a  young  woman  with  a  tongue  in 
her  head.  She  had  seized  the  rash  opening 
without  an  instant's  hesitation. 

The  black  cat,  which  had  been  cruising, 
after  the  inquisitive  fashion  of  its  kind,  in 
far  corners  of  the  room,  strolled  back  and 
looked  .iip,  to  the  table,  where  the  bowl  of 
coffee  steamed  and  waited. 

"  Get  out  !  "  cried  Ste.  Marie.  "  Va  fen, 
sale  petit  animal !  Go  and  eat  birds  !  that's 
my  coffee.  Va  !  Sauve  toi!  He,  voleur  que 
tu  es !  "  He  sought  for  something  by  way 
of  missile,  but  there  was  nothing  within  reach. 
The  black  cat  turned  its  calm  and  yellow 
eyes  towards  him,  looked  back  to  the 
aromatic  feast,  and  leapt  expertly  to  the  top 
of  the  table.  Ste.  Marie  shouted  and,  made 
horrible  threats.  He  waved  an  impotent 
pillow,  not  daring  ,  to  hurl  it  for  fear  of 
smashing  the  table's  entire  contents,  but  the 
black  cat  did  not  even  glance  towards  him. 
It  smelt  the  coffee,  sneezed  over  it  because  it 
was  hot,  and  finally  proceeded  to  lap  very 
daintily,  pausing  often  to  take  breath  or  to 
shake  its  head,  for  cats  disapprove  of  hot 
dishes,  though  they  will  partake  of  them  at 
a  pinch. 

There  came  a  step  outside  the  door,  and 
the  thief  leapt  down  with  some  haste,  yet 
not  quite  in  time  to  escape  observation. 
Mile  O'Hara  came  in,  breathing  terrible 
threats. 

"  Has  that  wretched  animal  touched  your 
coffee  ?  "  she  cried.  "  I  hope  not."  <  But 
Ste.  Marie  laughed  weakly  from  his  bed,  and 
the  guilty  beast  stood  in  mid -floor,  brown 
drops  beading  its  black  chin  and  hanging 
upon  its  whiskers. 

"  I  did  what  I  could,  mademoiselle,"  said 
Ste.  Marie  ;  "  but  there  was  nothing  to 
throw.  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  so 
much  trouble." 

*'  It  is  nothing,"  said  she.  "  I  will  bring 
some  more  coffee,  only  it  will  take  ten 
minutes,  because  I  shall  have  to  make  some 
fresh."  She  made  as  if  she  would  smile  a 
httle  in  answer  to  him,  but  her  face  turned 
grave  once  more,  and  she  went  out  of  the 
room  with  averted  eyes. 

Thereafter  Ste.  Marie  occupied  himself 
with  watching  idly  the  movements  of  the 
black  cat,  and  as  he  watched,  something  icj 
cold  began  to  grow  within  him,  a  sensation 
more  terrible  than  he  had  ever  known  before. 
He    found    himself    shivering    as    if    that 
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summer  day  had  all  at  once  turned  to 
January,  and  he  found  that  his  face  was  wet 
with  a  chill  perspiration. 

When  the  girl  at  length  returned,  she 
found  him  lying  still,  his  face  to  the  wall. 
The  black  cat  was  in  her  path  as  she  crossed 
the  room,  so  that  she  had  to  thrust  it  out  of 
the  way  with  her  foot,  and  she  called  it 
names  for  moving  with  such  lethargy. 

"  Here  is  the  coffee  at  last,"  she  said.  "  I 
made  it  fresh.  And  I  have  brought  some 
brioches.  Will  you  sit  up  and  have  the  tray 
on  your  knees  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  !  "  said  Ste.  Marie.  "  I  do 
not  wn'sh  anything." 

"  You  do  not ■ "   she  repeated   after 

him.  "  But  I  have  made  the  coffee  especially 
for  you  ! "  she  protested.  "  I  thought  you 
wanted  it.     I  don't  understand." 

With  a  sudden  movement  the  man  turned 
towards  her  a  white  and  drawn  face. 

"  Mademoiselle  !  "  he  cried,  "  it  would 
have  been  more  merciful  to  let  your  gardener 
shoot  again  yesterday.  Much  more  merciful, 
mademoiselle." 

She  stared  at  him  under  her  straight 
black  brows. 

*'What  do  you  mean?"  she  demanded. 
"  More  merciful  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?  " 

Ste.  Marie  stretched  out  a  pointing  finger, 
and  the  girl  followed  it.  She  gave,  after  a 
tense  instant,  a  single  sharp  scream.  And 
upon  that — 

"  No !  no  !  It's  not  true.  It's  not 
possible."  Moving  stiffly,  she  set  down  the 
l30wl  she  carried,  and  the  hot  liquid  splashed 
up  round  her  wrists.  For  a  moment  she 
hung  there,  drooping,  holding  herself  up  by 
the  strength  of  her  hands  upon  the  table. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  been  seized  with  faint- 
ness.  Then  she  sprang  to  where  the  cat 
crouched  beside  a  chair.  She  dropped  upon 
her  knees,  and  tried  to  raise  it  in  her  arms, 
but  the  beast  bit  and  scratched  at  lier  feebly, 
and  crept  away  to  a  little  distance,  where  it 
lay  struggling,  and  very  unpleasant  to  see. 

"  Poison  !  "  she  said,  in  a  choked,  gasping 
whisper.  "  Poison  I "  She  looked  once 
towards  the  man  upon  the  bed,  and  she 
was  white  and  shivering. 

"  It's  not  true  !  "  she  cried  again.  "  I — 
won't  believe  it.  It's  because  the  cat — was 
not  used  to  coffee.  Because  it  was  hot.  I 
won't  believe  it — I  won't  believe  it."  She 
began  to  sob,  holding  her  hands  over  her 
white  face. 

Ste.  Marie  watched  her  with  puzzled  eyes. 
If  this  was  acting,  it  was  very,  very  good 


acting.  A  little  glimmer  of  hope  began  to 
burn  in  him — hope  that  in  this  last  shameful 
thing,  at  least,  the  girl  had  had  no  part. 

"It's  impossible  !  "  she  insisted  piteously. 
"  I  tell  you  it's  impossible,  I  brought  the 
coffee  myself  from  the  kitchen.  I  took  it 
from  the  pot  there — the  same  pot  we  had  all 
had  ours  from.     It  was  never  out   of   my 

sight — or,  that  is — I  mean "     She  halted 

there,  and  Ste.  Marie  saw  her  eyes  turn 
slowly  towards  the  door,  and  he  saw  a  crim- 
son flush  come  up  over  her  cheeks  and  die 
away,  leaving  her  white  again.  He  drew  a 
little  breath  of  relief  and  gladness,  for  he 
was  sure  of  her  now.  She  had  had  no  part 
in  it. 

"  It  is  nothing,  mademoiselle,"  said  he 
cheerfully.  "Think  no  more  of  it.  It  is 
nothing." 

"  Nothing  ?  "  she  cried  in  a  loud  voice. 
"  Do  you  call  poison  nothing  ?  "  She  began 
to  shiver  again  very  violently. 

"  You  w^ould  have  drunk  it !  "  she  said, 
staring  at  him  in  a  white  agony.  "  But  for 
a  miracle,  you  would  have  drunk  it— and 
died  !  "  Abruptly  she  came  beside  the  bed 
and  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  there.  In 
her  excitement  and  horror  she  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  what  they  two  were  to  each 
other.  She  caught  him  by  the  shoulders 
with  her  two  hands,  and  the  girl's  violent 
trembling  shook  them  both. 

"  Will  you  believe,"  she  cried,  "  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  ?  Will  you  beheve 
me  ?     You  must  believe  me  !  " 

There  was  no  acting  in  that  moment. 
She  was  wrung  with  a  frank  anguish  and 
utter  horror,  and  between  her  words  there 
were  hard  and  terrible  sobs. 

"  I  believe  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
man  gently.  "  I  believe  you.  Pray,  think 
no  more  about  it  !  "  He  smiled  up  into  the 
girl's  beautiful  face,  though  within  him  he 
was  still  cold  and  ashiv^er,  as  even  the  bravest 
men  might  well  be  at  such  an  escape,  and 
after  a  moment  she  turned  away  again.  With 
unsteady  hands  she  put  the  new-made  bowl 
of  coffee  and  the  brioches  and  other  things 
together  upon  the  tray,  and  started  to  carry 
it  across  the  room  to  the  bed,  but  halfway 
she  turned  back  again  and  set  the  tray  down. 
She  looked  about  and  found  an  empty  glass, 
and  she  poured  a  Httle  of  the  coffee  into  it. 
Ste.  Marie,  who  was  watching  her,  gave  a 
sudden  cry — 

"  No  !  no  !  mademoiselle,  I  beg  you  !  You 
must  not !  "  But  the  girl  shook  her  head  at 
tim  gravely  over  the  glass. 

^"  There  is  jio  danger/'  glie  ^aid,  "  but  I 
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must  be  sure."  She  drank  what  was  in  the 
glass,  and  afterwards  went  across  to  one  of 
the  window^s,  and  stood  there  with  her  back 
to  the  room  for  a  little  time. 

In  the  end  she  returned,  and  once  more 
brought  the  breakfast-tray  to  the  bed.  Ste. 
Marie  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture  and 
took  the  thing  upon  his  knees,  but  his  hands 
were  shaking. 

"  If  I  were  not  as  helpless  as  a  dead  man, 
mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "  you  should  not 
have  done  that.  If  I  could  have  stopped 
you,  you  should  not  have  done  it,  made- 
moiselle." A  wave  of  colour  spread  up  under 
the  brown  skin  of  the  girl's  face,  but  she  did 
not  speak.  She  stood  by  for  a  moment  to 
see  if  he  were  supplied  with  everything  he 
needed,  and  when  Ste.  Marie  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  her  pains,  she  only  bowed  her 
head.  Then  presently  she  turned  away  and 
left  the  room. 

Outside  the  door  she  met  someone  who 
was  approaching.  Ste.  Marie  heard  her  break 
into  rapid  and  excited  speech,  and  he  heard 
0 Tiara's  voice  in  answ^er.  The  voice  ex- 
pressed astonishment  and  indignation  and  a 
sort  of  gruff  horror,  but  the  man  who  listened 
could  hear  only  the  tones — not  the  words 
that  were  spoken. 

The  Irishman  came  quickly  into  the  room. 
He  glanced  once  towards  the  bed  where 
Ste.  Marie  sat  eating  his  breakfast  with 
apparent  unconcern  (there  may  have  been  a 
little  bravado  in  this),  and  then  bent  over 
the  thing  wiiich  lay  moving  feebly  beside  a 
chair.  When  he  rose,  his  face  was  hard  and 
tense,  and  his  blue  eyes  glittered  in  a  fashion 
that  boded  trouble  for  somebody. 

"  This  looks  very  bad  for  us,"  he  said 
gruffly.  "  I  should — I  should  like  to  have 
you  believe  that  neither  my  daughter  nor  I 
had  any  part  in  it.  When  I  fight,  I  fight 
openly  ;  I  don't  use  poison.  Not  even  with 
spies." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right ! "  said  Ste.  Marie, 
taking  an  ostentatious  sip  of  coffee.  "  That's 
understood.  I  know  well  enough  who  tried 
to  poison  me.  If  you'll  just  keep  your  friend 
Stewart  out  of  the  kitchen,  I  shan't  worry 
about  my  food." 

The  Irishmen's  cheeks  reddened  with  a 
quick  flush,  and  he  dropped  his  eyes.  But 
in  an  instant  he  raised  them  again  and 
looked  full  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  sat 
in  bed. 

"  You  seem,"  said  he,  "  to  be  labouring 
under  a  curious  misapprehension.  There  is 
no  Stewart  here,  and  I  don't  know  any  man 
of  that  name," 


Ste.  Marie  laughed. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  ? "  he  said.  "  That's  my 
mistake,  then.  Well,  if  you  don't  know  him, 
you  ought  to.  You  have  interests  in  common." 

O'Hara  favoured  his  patient  with  a  long 
and  frowning  stare.  But  at  the  end  he 
turned  without  a  word  and  went  out  of  the 
room. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THOSE   WHO   WERE   LEFT   BEHIND. 

That  meeting  with  Eichard  Hartley  of 
which  Captain  Stewart,  in  the  small  drawing- 
room  at  La  Lierre,  spoke  to  the  Irishman 
O'Hara,  took  place  at  Stewart's  own  door  in 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  and  it 
must  have  been  at  just  about  the  time  when 
Ste.  Marie,  concealed  among  the  branches  of 
his  cedar,  looked  over  the  wall  and  saw 
Arthur  Benham  w^alking  with  Mile.  Coira 
O'Hara.  Hartley  had  lunched  at  Durand's 
with  his  friends,  whose  name — though  it 
does  not  at  all  matter  here — was  Reeves- 
Davis,  and  after  lunch  the  four  of  them, 
Major  and  Lady  Reeves- Da  vis,  Reeves- 
Davis's  sister  (Mrs.  Carsten),  and  Hartley, 
spent  an  hour  at  a  certain  picture-dealer's 
near  the  Madeleine.  After  that  Lady 
Reeves-Davis  wanted  to  go  in  search  of  an 
antiquary's  shop  which  was  somewhere  in 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg,  and  she  did  not  know 
just  where.  They  went  in  from  the  Rue 
Royale,  and  amused  themselves  by  looking 
at  the  attractive  windows  on  the  way. 

During  one  of  their  frequent  halts,  while 
the  two  ladies  were  passionately  absorbed  in 
a  display  of  hats,  and  Reeves-Davis  was 
making  derisive  comments  from  the  rear, 
Hartley,  who  was  too  much  bored  to  pay 
attention,  saw  a  figure  which  seemed  to  him 
familiar  emerge  from  an  adjacent  doorway, 
and  start  to  cross  the  pavement  to  a  large 
touring-car  with  the  top  up,  which  stood  at 
the  kerb.  The  man  wore  a  dust-coat  and  a 
cap,  and  he  moved  as  if  he  were  in  a  hurry, 
but  as  he  went  he  cast  a  quick  look  about 
him,  and  his  eye  fell  upon  Richard  Hartley, 
Hartley  nodded,  and  he  thought  the  elder 
man  gave  a  violent  start — but  then  he  looked 
very  white  and  ill,  and  might  have  started 
at  anything.  For  an  instant  Captain  Stewart 
made  as  if  he  w^ould  go  on  his  way  without 
taking  notice,  but  he  seemed  to  change  his 
mind,  and  turned  back.  He  held  out  his 
hand  with  a  rather  wan  and  nervous  smile, 
paying— 

•"  Ally    Hartlej^  !      It    is    you,    then.      I 
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wasn't  sure."     He  glanced  over  the  other's 
shoulder,  and  said — 

"  Is  that  our  friend  Ste.  Marie  with  you  ?" 
"  No,"  said  Richard  Hartley ;  "  some 
English  friends  of  mine.  I  haven't  seen 
Ste.  Marie  to-day.  I'm  to  meet  him  this 
evening.  You've  seen  him  since  I  have,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  He  came  to  your  party 
last  night,  didn't  he  ?  Sorry  I  couldn't 
come.  They  must  have  tired  you  out,  I 
should  think.     You  look  ill." 

"  Yes,"    said    the    other    man    absently. 
"  Yes.     I  had  an  attack  of — an  old  malady, 


It  Avas  about  ten  that  evening  when 
Hartley,  who  had  left  his  people,  after 
dinner  was  over,  at  the  Morigny,  reached 
the  Rue  d'Assas.  The  street-door  was 
already  closed  for  the  night,  and  so  he  had 
to  ring  for  the  cordon.  When  the  door 
clicked  open  and  he  had  closed  it  behind 
him,  he  called  out  his  name  before  crossing 
the  court  to  Ste.  Marie's  stair,  but  as  he 
went  on  his  way  the  voice  of  the  concierge 
reached  him  from  the  little  loge. 

"  M.  Ste.  Marie  n' est  pas  la.'" 

Now,  the  Parisian  concierge^  as  everyone 


last  night.  I  am  rather  stale  to-day.  You 
say  you  haven't  seen  St.  Marie  ?  No,  to  be 
sure.  If  you  see  him  later  on,  you  might 
say  that  I  mean  to  drop  in  on  him  to-morrow 
to  make  my  apologies.  He'll  understand. 
Good  day  ! "  So  he  turned  away  to  the 
motor,  which  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
Hartley  went  back  to  his  friends,  w^ondering 
a  little  what  it  was  that  Stewart  had  to 
apologise  for. 

As  for  Captain  Stewart,  he  must  have  gone 
at  once  out  to  La  Lierre.  What  he  found 
there  has  already  been  set  forth. 


Ste.  Marie  has  disappeared  ? 
extraordinary ! '  " 


knows  who  has  lived  under  his  iron  sway,  is 
a  being  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
He  has,  in  general,  no  human  attributes,  and 
certainly  no  human  sympathy.  His  hand  is 
against  all  the  world,  and  the  hand  of  all  the 
world  is  against  him.  Still,  here  and  there 
amongst  this  peculiar  race  are  to  be  found 
a  very  few  beings  who  are  of  softer  substance 
— men  and  women  instead  of  spies  and 
harpies.  The  concierge  who  had  charge  of 
the  house  wherein  St.  Marie  dwelt  was  an 
old  woman,  undeniably  severe  upon  occasions, 
but  for  the  most  part  a  kindly  and  even 
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jovial  soul.     She  must  have  become  a  con- 
cierge through  some  unfortunate  mistake. 

She  snapped  open  her  little  square  window 
and  stuck  out  into  the  moonlit  court  a  dis- 
hevelled grey  head. 

"  II  n'est  pas  la,''  she  said  again,  beaming 
upon  Richard  Hartley,  whom  she  liked,  and 
when  he  protested  that  he  had  a  definite  and 
important  appointment  with  her  lodger,  went 
on  to  explain  that  Ste.  Marie  had  gone  out, 
doubtless  to  lunch,  before  one  o'clock,  and 
had  never  returned. 

"  He  may  have  left  word  for  me  upstairs," 
Hartley  said.  "  I'll  go  up  and  wait,  if  I 
may."  So  the  woman  got  him  her  extra 
key,  and  he  went  up,  let  himself  into  the  flat, 
and  made  Mghts  there. 

Naturally  he  found  no  word,  but  his  own 
note  of  that  morning  lay  spread  out  upon  a 
table  where  Ste.  Marie  had  left  it,  and  so  he 
knew  that  his  friend  was  in  possession  of  the 
two  facts  he  had  learnt  about  Stewart.  He 
made  himself  comfortable  with  a  book  and 
some  cigarettes,  and  settled  down  to  wait. 
Ste.  Marie  out  at  La  Lierre,  with  a  bullet- 
hole  in  his  leg,  was  deep  in  a  drugged  sleep 
just  then,  but  Hartley  waited  for  him,  looking 
up  now  and  then  from  his  book  with  a  scowl 
of  impatience,  until  the  little  clock  on  the' 
mantel  said  that  it  was  one  o'clock.  Then 
he  went  home  in  a  very  bad  temper,  after 
writing  another  note,  and  leaving  it  on  the 
table,  to  say  that  he  would  return  early  in  the 
morning. 

But  in  the  morning  he  began,  to  be 
alarmed.  He  questioned  the  concierge  very 
closely  as  to  Ste.  Marie's  movements  on  the 
day  previous,  but  she  could  tell  him  httle 
(save  to  mention  the  brief  visit  of  a  man  with 
an  accent  of  Toulouse  or  Marseilles),  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  else  to  whom  he  could 
go.  He  spent  the  entire  morning  in  the  flat 
and  returned  there  after  a  hasty  lunch.  But 
at  mid-afternoon  he  took  a  fiacre  at  the 
corner  of  the  Gardens  and  drove  to  the  Rue 
du  Faubourg  St.  Honore. 

Captain  Stewart  was  at  home.  He  was  in 
a  dressing-gown,  and  still  looked  fagged  and 
unwell.  He  certainly  betrayed  some  sur- 
prise at  sight  of  his  visitor,  but  he  made 
Hartley  welcome  at  once,  and  insisted  upon 
having  cigars  and  things  to  drink  brought 
out  for  him.  On  the  whole  he  presented  an 
astonishingly  normal  exterior,  for  within  him 
he  must  have  been  cold  with  fear,  and  in  his 
ears  a  question  must  have  ruilg  and  shouted 
and  rung  again  unceasingly— 

"  What  does  this  fellow  know  ?  What 
does  he  know  ?  " 


Hartley's  very  presence  there  had  a 
perilous  look. 

The  younger  man  shook  his  head  at  the 
servant  who  asked  him  what  he  wished  to 
drink. 

"Thanks,  you're  very  good,"  he  said  to 
Captain  Stewart,  and  that  gentleman  eyed 
him  silently.  "  I  can't  stay  more  than  a 
moment.  I  just  dropped  in  to  ask  if  you'd 
any  idea  what  can  have  become  of  Ste.  Marie." 

*'  Ste.  Marie  ? "  said  Captain  Stewart. 
"  What  do  you  mean — '  become  of  him '  ?  " 
He  moistened  his  lips  to  speak,  but  he  said 
the  words  without  a  tremor. 

"  Well,  what  I  meant  was,"  said  Hartley, 
"that  you'd  seen  him  last.  He  was  here 
Thursday  evening.  Did  he  say  anything  to 
you  about  going  anywhere  in  particular  the 
next  day — yesterday  ?  He  left  his  rooms 
about  noon  and  hasn't  turned  up  since." 

Captain  Stewart  drew  a  short  breath  and 
sat  down  abruptly  in  a  near-by  chair,  for  all 
at  once  his  knees  had  begun  to  tremble  under 
him.  He  was  conscious  of  a  great  and  bliss- 
ful wave  of  relief  and  well-being,  and  he 
wanted  to  laugh.  He  wanted  so  much  to 
laugh  that  it  became  a  torture  to  keep  his 
face  in  repose. 

So  Ste.  Marie  had  left  no  word  behind  him, 
and  the  danger  was  past ! 

With  a  great  effort  he  looked  up  from 
where  he  sat  to  Richard  Hartley,  who  stood 
anxious  and  frowning  before  him. 
'  "  Forgive  me  for  sitting  down,''  he  said, 
"  and  sit  down  yourself,  I  beg.  I'm  still  very 
shaky  from  my  attack  of  illness.  Ste.  Marie  ? 
Ste.  Marie  has  disappeared  ?  How  very 
extraordinary  !  It's  like  poor  Arthur.  Still 
—a  single  day  !  He  might  be  anywhere  for 
a  single  day,  might  he  not  ?  For  all  that, 
though,  it's  very  odd.  Why,  no  !  No,  I 
don't  think  he  said  anything  about  going 
away  !  At  least,  I  remember  nothing  about 
it."  The  relief  and  triumph  within  him 
burst  out  in  a  sudden  little  chuckle  of 
malicious  fun. 

"  I  can  think  of  only  one  thing,"  said  he. 
"  that  might  be  of  use  to  you.  Ste.  Marie 
seemed  to  take  a  very  great  fancy  to  one  of 
the  ladies  here  the  other  evening.  And,  1 
must  confess,  the  lady  seemed  to  return  it. 
It  had  all  the  look  of  a  desperate  flirtation — 
a  most  desperate  flirtation.  They  spent  the 
evening  in  a  corner  together. 

"  You  don't  suppose,"  he  said,  still  chuck- 
ling gently,  "  that  Ste.  Marie  is  taking  a  little 
holiday,  do  you  ?  You  don't  suppose  that 
lady  could  account  for  him  ?  " 

"No,"   said   Richard   Hartley,  "I  don't. 
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And  if  you  knew  Ste.  Marie  a  little  better, 
you  wouldn't  suppose  it  either."  But  after 
a  pause  he  said — 

"  Could  you  give  me  the  —lady's  name,  by 
any  chance  ?  Of  course,  I  don't  want  to 
leave  any  stone  unturned."  And  once  more 
the  other  man  emitted  his  pleased  little 
chuckle  that  was  so  like  a  cat's  mew. 

"  I    can    give   you  her   name,"   said   he. 

"  The  name  is  Mademoiselle  Bertrand. 

Elise  Bertrand.  But  I  regret  to  say  I 
haven't  the  address  by  me.  She  came  with 
some  friends.  I  will  try  to  get  it  and  send 
it  you.     Will  that  be  all  right  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thanks  ! "  said  Richard  Hartley. 
"You're  very  good.  And  now  I  must  be 
going  on.     I'm  rather  in  a  hurry." 

Captain  Stewart  protested  against  this 
great  haste,  and  pressed  the  younger  man  to 
sit  down  and  tell  him  more  about  his  friend's 
disappearance,  but  Hartley  excused  himself, 
repeating  that  he  was  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
went  off. 

When  he  had  gone.  Captain  Stewart  lay 
back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  until  he  was 
weak  and  ached  from  it,  the  furious,  helpless 
laughter  which  comes  after  the  sudden 
release  from  a  terrible  strain.  He  was  not, 
as  a  rule,  a  demonstrative  man,  but  he 
became  aware  that  he  would  like  to  dance 
and  sing,  and  probably  he  would  have  done 
both  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  servant  in 
the  next  room. 

So  there  was  no  danger  to  be  feared,  and 
his  terrors  of  the  night  passed — he  shivered 
a  little  to  think  of  them — had  been,  after  all, 
needless  terrors  !  As  for  the  prisoner  out  at 
La  Lierre,  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from 
him  so  long  as  a  careful  watch  was  kept. 
Later  on  he  might  have  to  be  disposed  of, 
since  both  bullet  and  poison  had  failed  (he 
scowled  over  that,  remembering  a  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  O'Hara  early  this  morning), 
but  that  matter  could  wait.  Some  way  would 
present  itself.  He  thought  of  the  wholly 
gratuitous  lie  he  had  told  Hartley,  a  thing 
born  of  a  moment's  malice,  and  he  laughed 
again.  It  struck  him  that  it  would  be  very 
humorous  if  Hartley  should  come  to  suspect 
his  friend  of  turning  aside  from  his  great 
endeavour  to  enter  upon  an  affair  with  a 
lady.  He  dimly  remembered  that  Ste.  Marie's 
name  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  a  good 
deal  involved  in  romantic  histories,  and  he 
said  to  himself  that  his  lie  had  been  very 
well  chosen  indeed,  and  might  be  expected 
to  cause  Richard  Hartley  much  anguish  of 
spirit. 

After  that  he  lighted  a  very  large  cigarette, 


half  as  big  as  a  cigar,  and  he  lay  back  in  his 
low,  comfortable  chair,  and  began  to  think 
of  the  outcome  of  all  this  plotting  and 
planning.  As  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case 
when  a  great  danger  has  been  escaped,  he 
was  in  a  mood  of  extreme  hopefulness  and 
confidence.  Vaguely  he  felt  as  if  the  recent 
happenings  had  set  him  ahead  a  pace  towards 
his  goal,  though,  of  course,  they  had  done 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  danger  that  would 
exist  so  long  as  Ste.  Marie,  who  knew  every- 
thing, was  ahve,  seemed  in  some  miraculous 
fashion  to  have  dwindled  to  insignificance  ; 
in  this  rebound  from  fear  and  despair,  diffi- 
culties were  swept  away  and  the  path  was 
clear.  The  man's  mind  leapt  to  his  goal, 
and  a  little  shiver  of  prospective  joy  ran 
over  him.  Once  that  goal  gained,  he  could 
defy  the  w^orld.  Let  eyes  look  askance,  let 
tongues  wag,  he  would  be  safe  then— safe 
for  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  rich,  rich, 
rich  ! 

For  he  was  playing  against  a  feeble  old 
man's  life.  Day  by  day  he  watched  the  low 
flame  sink  lower,  as  the  flame  of  an  exhausted 
lamp  sinks  and  flickers.  It  was  slow,  for  the 
old  man  had  still  a  little  strength  left,  but 
the  will  to  live — which  was  the  oil  in  the 
lamp— was  almost  gone,  and  the  waiting 
could  not  be  long  now.  One  day,  quite 
suddenly,  the  flame  would  sink  down  to 
almost  nothing,  as  at  last  it  does  in  the 
spent  lamp.  It  w^ould  flicker  up  and  down 
rapidly  for  a  few  moments,  and  all  at  once 
tliere  would  be  no  flame  there.  Old  David 
would  be  dead,  and  a  servant  would  be  sent 
across  the  river  in  haste  to  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Honore.  Stewart  lay  back  m 
his  chair  and  tried  to  imagine  that  it  w^as 
true,  that  it  had  already  happened,  as  happen 
it  must  before  long,  and  once  more  the  little 
shiver,  which  was  like  a  shiver  of  voluptuous 
dehght,  ran  up  and  down  his  limbs,  and  his 
breath  began  to  come  fast  and  hard. 


But  Richard  Hartley  drove  at  once  back 
to  the  Rue  d'Assas.  He  was  not  very  much 
disappointed  in  having  learnt  nothing  from 
Stewart,  though  he  was  thoroughly  angry  at 
that  gentleman's  hint  about  Ste.  Marie  and 
the  unknown  lady.  He  had  gone  to  the 
Rue  du  Faubourg  because,  as  he  had  said, 
he  wished  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  and, 
after  all,  he  had  thought  it  quite  possible 
that  Stewart  could  give  him  some  informa- 
tion which  would  be  of  value.  Hartley  firmly 
believed  the  elder  man  to  be  a  rascal,  but,  of 
course,  he  knew  nothing  definite   save  the 
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two  facts  which  he  had  accidentally  learnt 
from  Helen  Benham,  and  it  had  occurred  to 
him  that  Captain  Stewart  might  have  sent 
Ste.  Marie  off  upon  another  wild-goose  chase 
such  as  the  expedition  to  Dinard  had  been. 
He  would  have  been  sure  that  the  elder  man 
had  had  something  to  do  with  Ste.  Marie's 
disappearance  if  the  latter  had  not  been  seen 
since  Stewart's  party,  but  instead  of  that 
Ste.  Marie  had  come  home,  slept,  gone  out 
the  next  morning,  returned  again,  received 
a  visitor,  and  gone  out  to  lunch.  It  was  all 
very  puzzling  and  mysterious. 

His  mind  went  back  to  the  brief  interview 
with  Stewart  and  dwelt  upon  it.  Little 
things  which  had  at  the  time  made  no 
impression  upon  him  began  to  recur  and  to 
take  on  significance.  He  remembered  the 
elder  man's  odd  and  strained  manner  at  the 
beginning,  his  sudden  and  causeless  change 
to  ease  and  a  something  that  was  almost 
like  a  triumphant  excitement,  and  then  his 
absurd  story  about  Ste.  Marie's  flirtation 
with  a  lady.  Hartley  thought  of  these 
things  ;  he  thought  also  of  the  fact  that 
Ste.  Marie  had  disappeared  immediately  after 
hearing  grave  accusations  against  Stewart. 
Could  he  have  lost  his  head,  rushed  across 
the  city  at  once  to  confront  the  middle- 
aged  villain,  and  then— disappeared  from 
human  ken  ?  It  would  have  been  very  like 
him  to  do  something  rashly  impulsive  upon 
reading  that  note. 

Hartley  broke  into  a  sudden  laugh  of 
sheer  amusement  when  he  realised  to  what  a 
wild  and  improbable  flight  his  fancy  was 
soaring.  He  could  not  quite  rid  himself  of  a 
feeling  that  Stewart  was,  in  some  mysterious 
fashion,  responsible  for  his  friend's  vanishing. 
But  he  was  unlike  Ste.  Marie  ;  he  did  not 
trust  his  feelings,  either  good  or  bad,  unless 
they  were  backed  by  excellent  evidence,  and 
he  had  to  admit  that  there  was  not  a  single 
scrap  of  evidence,  in  this  instance,  against 
Miss  Benham's  uncle. 

The  girl's  name  recalled  him  to  another 
duty  ;  he  must  tell  her  about  Ste.  Marie. 
He  was  by  this  time  half-way  up  the  Boule- 
vard St.  Germain,  but  he  gave  a  new  order, 
and  the  fiacre  turned  back  to  the  Rue  de 
rUniversite.  The  footman  at  the  door  said 
that  mademoiselle  was  not  in  the  drawing- 
room,  as  it  was  only  four  o'clock,  but  that 
he  thought  she  was  in  the  house.  So  Hartley 
sent  up  his  name  and  went  in  to  wait. 

Miss  Benham  came  down,  looking  a  little 
pale  and  anxious. 

"I've  been  with  grandfather,"  she  ex- 
plained.    "  He  had  some  sort  of  sinking  spell 


last  night,  and  we  were  very  much  frightened. 
He's  much  better,  but — well,  he  couldn't  have 
many  such  spells  and  live.  I'm  afraid  he 
grows  a  good  deal  weaker,  day  by  day,  now. 
He  sees  hardly  anyone  outside  the  family, 
except  Baron  de  Yries."  She  sat  down  with 
a  little  sigh  of  fatigue  and  smiled  up  at  her 
visitor. 

"  I'm  glad  you've  come,"  said  she.  "  You'll 
cheer  me  up,  and  I  rather  need  it.  What 
are  you  looking  so  solemn  about,  though  ? 
You  won't  cheer  me  up  if  you  look  like 
that." 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Hartley,  "I  came 
at  this  impossible  hour  to  bring  you  some 
bad  news.     I'm  sorry. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  conditioned,  "  bad  news  is 
putting  it  with  too  much  seriousness.  Strange 
news  is  better.  To  be  brief,  Ste.  Marie  has 
disappeared — vanished  into  thin  air.  I 
thought  you  ought  to  know." 

"  Ste.  Marie  !  "  cried  the  girl.  "  How  ? 
What  do  you  mean — vanished  ?  When  did 
he  vanish  ?  "  She  gave  a  sudden  exclama- 
tion of  relief. 

"  Oh,  he  has  come  upon  some  clue  or  other 
and  has  rushed  off  to  follow  it.  That's  all — 
How  dare  you  frighten  me  so !  " 

"  He  went  without  luggage,"  said  the  man, 
shaking  his  head,  "  and  he  left  no  word  of 
any  kind  behind  him.  He  went  out  to 
lunch  yesterday  about  noon,  and,  as  I  said, 
simply  vanished,  leaving  no  ti'ace  whatever 
behind  him.  I've  just  been  to  see  your 
uncle,  thinking  that  he  might  know  some- 
thing, but  he  doesn't." 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly. 

"My  uncle?"  she  said.  "Why  my 
uncle  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Hartley,  "  you  see,  Ste.  Marie 
went  to  a  little  party  at  your  uncle's  flat  on 
the  night  before  he  disappeared,  and  I 
thought  your  uncle  might  have  heard  him 
say  something  that  would  throw  light  on  his 
movements  the  next  day."  Hartley  remem- 
bered the  unfortunate  incident  of  the 
galloping  pigs,  and  hurried  on — 

"  He  went  to  the  party  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  talk  with  your  uncle  than 
for  any  other  reason,  I  think.  I  was  to 
have  gone  myself,  but  gave  it  up  at  the 
eleventh  hour  for  the  Cains'  dinner  at 
Armenonville. 

"  Well,  the  next  morning,  after  Captain 
Stewart's  party,  he  went  out  early.  I  called 
at  his  rooms  to  see  him  about  something 
important  that  I  thought  he  ought  to  know. 
I  missed  him,  and  so  left  a  note  for  him, 
which  he  got  on  his  return  and  read.     I 
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found  it  open  on  his  table  later  on.  kt 
noon  he  went  out  again,  and  that's  all. 
Frankly,  I'm  worried  about  him." 

Miss  Benhani  w^atched  the  man  with 
thoughtful  eyes,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
she  asked — 

''  Could  you  tell  me  what  was  in  this  note 
that  you  left  for  Ste.  Marie  ?  " 

Hartley  was  by  nature  a  very  open  and 
frank  young  man,  and,  in  consequence,  an 
unusually  bad  liar.  He  hesitated  and  looked 
away,  and  he  began  to  turn  red. 


about— my  uncle,  the  matter  of  the  will  and 
the  other  matter.  He  knew  about  the  will, 
but  he  told  you  and  Ste.  Marie  that  he 
didn't.  He  said  to  you  also  that  I  had  told 
him  about  my  engagement  and  Ste.  Marie's 
determination  to  search  for  Arthur,  and  that 
was — a  lie.  I  didn't  tell  him,  and  grand- 
father didn't  tell  him.  He  listened  in  the 
door  yonder  and  heard  it  himself.  I  have 
a  good  reason  for  knowing  that. 

"  And  then,"   she   said,   "  he   tried   very 
hard  to  persuade  you  and  Ste.  Marie  to  take 


*  Wliciti  can  we  do,  Ilichard  ?     What  can  we  do  ? ' 


"  Well — no,"  lie  said  after  a  moment, 
'■  no,  I'm  afraid  I  can't.  It  was  something 
you  wouldn't  understand— wouldn't  know 
about."  And  the  girl  said  "  Oh  !  "  and 
remained  for  a  little  while  silent. 

But  at  the  end  she  looked  up  and  met 
his  eyes,  and  the  man  saw  that  she  was  very 
grave.     She  said — 

"  Richard,  there  is  sometliing  that  you 
and  I  have  been  avoiding  and  pretending 
not  to  see.  It  has  gone  too  far  now,  and 
we've  got  to  face  it  with  perfect  frankness. 
I  know  what  was  in  your  note  to  Ste.  Marie. 
It  was  what  you  found  out  the  other  evening 


up  your  search  under  his  direction,  and  he 
partly  succeeded.  He  sent  Ste.  Marie  upon 
a  foolish  expedition  to  Dinard,  and  he  gave 
him  and  gave  you  other  clues  just  as  foolish 
as  that  one. 

'*  Richard,  do  you  believe  that  my  uncle 
has  hidden  poor  Arthur  away  somewhere,  or 
— worse  than  that  ?  Do  you  ?  Tell  me 
tlie  truth  !  " 

"  There  is  not,"  said  Hartley,  "  one 
particle  of  real  evidence  against  him  that 
I'm  aware  of.  There's  plenty  of  motive, 
if  you  like,  but  motive  is  not  evidence." 

"  I  asked  you  a  question,"  the  girl  said. 
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"  Do  jou  believe  my  uncle  has  been  respon- 
sible for  Arthur's  disappearance  ? '' 

*'  Yes,"  said  Richard  Hartley,  "  Fm  afraid 
I  do." 

"  Then,"  she  said,  "he  has  been  responsible 
for  Ste.  Marie's  disappearance  also.  Ste. 
Marie  became  dangerous  to  him  and  so 
vanished.  What  can  we  do,  Richard  ?  What 
can  we  do  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  CONVEBSATION  OVERHEAHD. 

In  the  upper  chamber  at  La  Lierre  the  days 
dragged  very  slowly  by,  and  the  man  who 
lay  in  bed  there  counted  interminable  hours, 
and  prayed  for  the  coming  of  night  with  its 
merciful  oblivion  of  sleep.  His  inaction 
was  made  bitterer  by  the  fact  that  the  days 
were  days  of  green  and  gold,  of  breeze-stirred 
tree- tops  without  his  windows,  of  vagrant, 
sweet  airs  that  stole  in  upon  his  solitude, 
bringing  him  all  the  warm  fragrance  of 
summer  and  of  green  things  growing. 

He  suffered  little  pain.  There  was,  for 
the  first  three  or  four  days,  a  dull  and 
feverish  ache  in  his  wounded  leg,  but 
presently  even  that  passed,  and  the  leg  hurt 
him  only  when  he  moved  it.  He  thought 
sometimes  that  he  would  be  grateful  for  a 
bit  of  physical  anguish  to  make  the  hours 
pass  more  quickly. 

The  other  inmates  of  the  house  held  aloof 
from  him.  Once  a  day  O'Hara  came  in  to 
see  to  the  wound,  but  he  maintained  a  well- 
nigh  complete  silence  over  his  work,  and 
answered  questions  with  a  brief  *'  Yes  "  or 
"No."  Sometimes  he  did  not  answer  them 
at  all.  The  old  Michel  came  twice  daily,  but 
this  strange  being  had  quite  plainly  been 
frightened  into  dumbness,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him.  He  shambled 
hastily  about  the  place,  his  one  scared  eye 
upon  the  man  in  bed,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  fled  away,  closing  the  door  behind 
him.  Sometimes  Michel  brought  in  the 
meals,  sometimes  his  wife,  a  creature  so  like 
him  that  the  two  might  well  have  passed  for 
twin  survivors  of  some  unknown  race  ;  some- 
times— thrice  altogether  in  that  first  week — 
Coira  O'Hara  brought  the  tray,  and  she  was 
as  silent  as  the  others. 

So  Ste.  Marie  was  left  alone,  to  get  through 
the  interminable  days  as  best  he  might,  and 
ever  afterwards  the  week  remained  in  his 
memory  as  a  sort  of  nightmare.  Lying  idle 
in  his  bed,  he  evolved  many  surprising  and 
fantastic  schemes  for  escape— for   getting 


word  to  the  outside  world  of  his  presence 
here,  and  one  by  one  he  gave  them  up  in 
disgust  as  their  impossibility  forced  itself 
upon  him.  Plans  and  schemes  were  useless 
while  he  lay  bedridden,  unfamiliar  even  with 
the  house  wherein  he  dwelt,  with  the  garden 
and  park  that  surrounded  it. 

As  for  aid  from  any  of  the  inmates  of  the 
place,  that  was  to  be  laughed  at.  They  were 
engaged  together  in  a  scheme  so  desperate 
that  failure  must  mean  utter  ruin  to  them 
all.  He  sometimes  wondered  if  the  two 
servants  could  be  bribed.  Avarice  unmis- 
takable gleamed  from  their  little,  glittering, 
rat-like  eyes,  but  he  was  sure  that  they 
would  sell  out  for  no  small  sum,  and,  in  so 
far  as  he  could  remember,  there  had  been  in 
his  pockets  when  he  came  here  not  more 
than  five  or  six  louis.  Doubtless  the  old 
Michel  had  managed  to  abstract  those  in  his 
daily  offices  about  the  room,  for  Ste.  Marie 
knew  that  the  clothes  hung  in  a  closet  across 
from  his  bed.  He  had  seen  them  there  once 
when  the  closet  door  was  open. 

Any  help  that  might  come  to  him  must 
come  from  outside— and  what  help  was  to 
be  expected  there  ?  Over  and  over  again  he 
reminded  himself  of  how  little  Richard 
Hartley  knew.  He  might  suspect  Stewart 
of  complicity  in  this  new  disappearance,  but 
how  was  he  to  find  out  anything  definite  ? 
How  was  anyone  to  do  so  ? 

It  was  at  such  times  as  this,  when  brain 
and  nerves  were  strained  and  worn  almost  to 
breaking  point,  that  Ste.  Marie  had  occasion 
to  be  grateful  for  the  southern  blood  that 
was  in  him,  the  strong  tinge  of  fatalism 
which  is  common  alike  to  Latin  and  to 
Oriental.  It  rescued  him  more  than  once 
from  something  like  nervous  breakdown, 
calmed  him  suddenly,  lifted  his  burdens 
from  outwearied  shoulders,  and  left  him  in 
peace  to  wait  until  some  action  should  be 
possible.  Then,  in  such  hours,  he  would 
fall  to  thinking  of  the  girl  for  whose  sake, 
in  whose  cause,  he  lay  bedridden,  beset  with 
dangers.  As  long  before,  she  came  to  him 
in  a  sort  of  waking  vision — a  being  but  half 
earthly,  enthroned  high  above  him,  calm- 
browed,  very  pure,  with  passionless  eyes  that 
gazed  into  far  distance  and  were  unaware  of 
the  base  things  below.  What  would  she 
think  of  him,  who  had  sworn  to  be  true 
knight  to  her,  if  she  could  know  how  he 
had  bungled  and  failed  ?  He  was  glad  that 
she  did  not  know — that  if  he  had  blundered 
into  peril,  the  knowledge  of  it  could  not 
reach  her  to  hurt  her  pride. 

And  sometimes  also,  with  a  great  sadness 
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and  pity,  he  thought  of  poor  Ooira  O'Hara 
and  of  the  pathetic  wreck  her  Hfe  had  fallen 
into.  The  girl  was  so  patently  fit  for  better 
things !  Her  splendid  beauty  was  not  a 
cheap  beauty.  She  was  no  coarse-blown, 
gorgeous  flower,  imperfect  at  tell-tale  points. 
It  was  good  blood  that  had  modelled  her 
dark  perfection,  good  blood  that  had  shaped 
her  long  and  slim  and  tapering  hands. 

"  A  queen  among  goddesses  !  "  The 
words  remained  with  him,  and  he  knew 
that  they  were  true.  She  might  have  held 
up  her  head  among  the  greatest,  this  ad- 
venturer's girl ;  but  what  chance  had  she 
had  ?     What  merest  ghost  of  a  chance  ? 

He  watched  her  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
she  came  into  the  room.  He  watched  the 
poise  of  her  head,  her  walk,  the  movements 
she  made,  and  he  said  to  himself  that  there 
was  no  woman  of  his  acquaintance  whose 
grace  was  more  perfect  —  certainly  none 
whose  grace  was  so  native. 

Once  he  complained  to  her  of  the  desperate 
idleness  of  his  days,  and  asked  her  to  lend 
him  a  book  of  some  kind — a  review,  even  a 
daily  newspaper,  though  it  be  a  week  old. 

"  I  should  read  the  very  advertisements 
with  joy,"  he  said. 

She  went  out  of  the  room  and  returned 
presently  with  an  armful  of  books,  which 
she  laid  upon  the  bed  without  comment. 

"  In  my  prayers,  mademoiselle,"  cried 
Ste.  Marie,  ''you  shall  be  foremost  for 
ever !' "  He  glanced  at  the  row  of  titles 
and  looked  up  in  sheer  astonishment. 

"  May  I  ask  whose  books  these  are  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  They  are  mine,"  said  the  girl.  "  I 
caught  up  the  ones  that  lay  first  at  hand. 
If  you  don't  care  for  any  of  them,  I  will 
choose  others."  The  books  were  :  "  Diana 
of  the  Crossways,"  "  Eichard  Feverel,"  Henri 
Lavedan's  "Le  Duel,"  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas 
et  Melisande,"  "  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha," 
in  Spanish,  a  volume  of  Virgil's  "  Eclogues," 
and  the  "  Life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,"  by 
the  "  Loyal  Servitor."  Ste.  Marie  stared  at 
her. 

"  Do  you  read  Spanish  .^  "  he  demanded, 
"  and  Latin,  as  well  as  French  and  English  ?  " 

"  My  mother  was  Spanish,"  said  she. 
"  And  as  for  Latin,  I  began  to  read  it  with 
my  father  when  I  was  a  child.  Shall  I  leave 
the  books  here  ?  " 

Ste.  Marie  took  up  the  "  Bayard  "  and  held 
it  between  his  hands. 

"  It  is  worn  from  much  reading,  made- 
moiselle," he  said. 

"  It  is  the  best  of  all,"  said  she.     "  The 


very  best  of  all.  I  didn't  know  I  had 
brought  you  that."  She  made  a  step  towards 
him  as  if  she  would  take  the  book  away,  and 
over  it  the  eyes  of  them  met  and  were  held. 
In  that  moment  it  may  have  come  to  them 
both  who  she  was,  who  so  loved  the  knight 
without  fear  and  without  reproach— the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  adventurer  of  ill  repute  ; 
for  their  faces  began  suddenly  to  flush  with 
red,  and  after  an  instant  the  girl  turned 
away. 

"It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  she. 
"You  may  keep  the  book  if  you  care  to." 
And  Ste.  Marie  said  very  gently — 

"  Thank  you,  mademoiselle  I  I  will  keep 
it  for  a  little  while."  So  she  went  out  of 
the  room  and  left  him  alone. 

This  was  at  noon  on  the  sixth  day,  and 
after  he  had  swallowed  hastily  the  lunch 
which  had  been  set  before  him,  Ste.  Marie 
fell  upon  the  books  like  a  child  upon  a  new 
box  of  sweets.  Like  the  child  again,  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  choose  among  them. 
He  opened  one  and  then  another,  gloating 
over  them  all,  but  in  the  end  he  chose  the 
"  Bayard,"  and  for  hours  lost  himself  among 
the  high  deeds  of  the  Preux  Chevalier  and 
his  faithful  friends  (among  whom,  by  the 
way,  there  was  a  Ste.  Marie  who  died  nobly 
for  France).  It  was  late  afternoon  Avhen 
at  last  he  laid  the  book  down  with  a  sigh 
and  settled  himself  more  comfortably  among 
the  pillows. 

The  sun  was  not  in  the  room  at  that  hour, 
but  from  where  he  lay  he  could  see  it  on  the 
tree-tops,  gold  upon  green.  Outside  his 
south  window  the  leaves  of  a  chestnut  which 
stood  there  quivered  and  rustled  gently 
under  a  soft  breeze.  Delectable  odours 
floated  in  to  Ste.  Marie's  nostrils,  and  he 
thought  how  very  pleasant  it  would  be  if  he 
were  lying  on  the  turf  under  the  trees, 
instead  of  bedridden  in  this  upper  chamber, 
which  he  had  come  to  hate  with  a  bitter 
hatred. 

He  began  to  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  drag  himself  across  the  floor  to  that  south 
window,  and  so  to  lie  down  for  a  while  with 
his  head  in  the  tiny  balcony  beyond — his 
eyes  turned  to  the  blue  sky.  Astir  with  the 
new  thought,  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  carefully 
swung  his  feet  out  till  they  hung  to  the 
floor.  The  wound  in  the  left  leg  smarted 
and  burnt,  but  not  too  severely,  and  with 
slow  pains  Ste.  Marie  stood  up.  He  almost 
cried  out  when  he  discovered  that  it  could 
be  done  quite  easily.  He  essayed  to  walk, 
and  he  was  a  little  weak,  but  by  no  means 
helpless.     He  found  that  it  gave  him  pain 
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to  raise  his  left  leg  in  the  ordinary  action  of 
walking,  or  to  bend  that  knee,  but  he  could 
get  about  well  enough  by  dragging  the 
injured  member  beside  him,  for  when  it  was 
straight  it  supported  him  without  protest. 

He  took  his  pillows  across  to  the  window 
and  disposed  them  there,  for  it  was  a  French 
window  opening  to  the  floor,  and  the  level  of 
the  little  balcony  outside  was  but  a  few 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  room.  Then 
the  desire  seized  him  to  make  a  tour  of  his 
prison  walls.  He  w^ent  first  to  the  closet 
where  he  had  seen  his  clothes  hanging,  and 
they  were  still  there.  He  felt  in  the  pockets 
and  withdrew  his  little  English  pigskin 
sovereign  purse.  It  had  not  been  tampered 
with,  and  he  gave  an  exclamation  of  relief 
over  that,  for  he  might  later  on  have  use  for 
money.  There  were  eight  louis  in  it,  each 
in  its  little  separate  compartment,  and  in 
another  pocket  he  found  a  fifty-franc  note 
and  some  silver.  He  went  to  the  two  east 
windows  and  looked  out.  The  trees  stood 
thick  together  on  that  side  of  the  house,  but 
between  two  of  them  he  could  see  the  park 
wall  fifty  yards  away.  He  glanced  down, 
and  the  side  of  the  house  was  covered  thick 
with  the  ivy  which  had  given  the  place  its 
name,  but  there  was  no  water-pipe  near,  nor 
any  other  thing  which  seemed  to  offer  foot 
or  hand  hold — unless,  perhaps,  the  ivy  might 
prove  strong  enough  to  bear  a  man's  weight. 
Ste.  Marie  made  a  mental  note  to  look  into 
that  when  he  was  a  little  stronger,  and  turned 
back  to  the  south  window,  where  he  had 
disposed  his  pillows. 

The  unaccustomed  activity  was  making  his 
wound  smart  and  prickle,  and  he  lay  down 
at  once,  with  head  and  shoulders  in  the  open 
air  ;  and,  out  of  the  warm  and  golden  sun- 
shine and  the  emerald  shade,  the  breath  of 
summer  came  to  him  and  wrapped  him 
round  with  sweetness  and  pillowed  him  upon 
its  fragrant  breast. 

He  became  aware,  after  a  long  time,  of 
voices  below%  and  turned  upon  his  elbows  to 
look.  The  ivy  had  clambered  upon  and 
partly  covered  the  iron  grille  of  the  little 
balcony,  and  he  could  observe  without  being 
seen.  Young  Arthur  Benham  and  Coira 
O'Hara  had  come  out  of  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  they  stood  upon  the  raised  and 
paved  terrace  which  ran  the  width  of  the 
fagade,  and  seemed  to  hesitate  as  to  the 
direction  they  should  take.  Ste.  Marie 
heard  the  girl  say — 

"It's  cooler  here  in  the  shade  of  the 
house,"  and  after  a  moment  the  two  came 
along  the  shady  terrace,  whose  outer  margin 


was  set  at  intervals  with  stained  and  dis- 
coloured marble  nymphs  upon  pedestals;  and, 
between  the  nymphs,  with  moss-grown  stone 
benches.  They  halted  before  a  bench  upon 
which,  earlier  in  the  day,  a  rug  had  been 
spread  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  had  been 
forgotten,  and,  after  a  moment's  further 
hesitation,  they  sat  down  upon  it.  Their 
faces  were  turned  towards  the  house,  and 
every  word  that  they  spoke  mounted  in  that 
still  air  clear  and  distinct  to  the  ears  of  the 
man  above. 

Ste.  Marie  wriggled  back  into  the  room 
and  sat  up  to  consider.  The  thought  of 
deliberately  listening  to  a  conversation  not 
meant  for  him  sent  a  hot  flush  to  his  cheeks. 
He  told  himseH  that  it  could  not  be  done, 
and  that  there  was  an  end  to  the  matter. 
Whatever  might  hang  upon  it,  it  could  not 
be  asked  of  him  that  he  should  stoop  to 
dishonour.  But  at  that  the  heavy  and  grave 
responsibility  which  really  did  hang  upon 
him  and  upon  his  actions  came  before  his 
mind's  eyes  and  loomed  there  mountainous. 
The  fate  of  this  foolish  boy,  who  was  set 
round  with  thieves  and  adventurers — even 
though  his  eyes  were  open  and  he  knew 
where  he  stood — that  came  to  Ste.  Marie  and 
confronted  him  ;  and  the  picture  of  a  bitter 
old  man  who  was  dying  of  grief  came  to  him ; 
and  a  mother's  face  ;  and  hers.  There  could 
be  no  dishonour  in  the  face  of  all  this,  only 
a  duty  very  clear  and  plain.  He  crept  back 
to  his  place,  his  arms  folded  beneath  him  as 
he  lay,  his  eyes  at  the  thin  screen  of  ivy 
which  cloaked  the  balcony  grille. 

Young  Arthur  Benham  appeared  to  be 
giving  tongue  to  a  rather  sharp  attack  of 
homesickness.  It  may  be  that  long  confine- 
ment within  the  walls  of  La  Lierre  was 
beginning  to  try  him  somewhat. 

"  Mind  you,"  he  declared,  as  Ste.  Marie's 
ears  came  once  more  within  range,  "mind 
you,  I'm  not  saying  that  Paris  hasn't  got  its 
points.  It  has.  Oh,  yes  !  And  so  has 
London,  and  so  has  Ostend,  and  so  has 
Monte  Carlo — Verree  much  so ! — I  like  Paris. 
I  like  the  theatres  and  the  vaudeville  shows 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  I  like  Long- 
champs.  I  like  the  boys  who  hang  around 
Henry's  bar.  They're  good  sports,  all  right, 
all  right !  But,  by  golly,  I  want  to  go  home  ! 
Put  me  off  at  the  corner  of  Forty-second 
Street  and  Broadway,  and  I'll  ask  no  more. 
Set  me  down  at  seven  p.m.  right  there  on 
the  corner  outside  the  Knickerbocker,  for 
that's  where  I  would  live  and  die."  There 
came  into  the  lad's  somewhat  strident  voice 
a  softness  that  was  almost  pathetic. 


<'  'Tell  me  about  liinij  this  Ste,  Marie!     Do  you  know  anything  about  him?' 
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"  You  don't  know  Broadway,  Coira,  do 
you  ?  Nix  !  of  course  not.  Little  girl,  it's 
the  one,  one  street  of  all  tliis  large  world. 
It's  the  equator  that  runs  north  and  south 
instead  of  east  and  west.  It's  a  long,  bright, 
gay,  live  wire,  that's  what  Broadway  is.  And 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  like  a  little 
man  that  it— is — not — slow.  No,  indeed  ! 
When  I  was  there  last,  it  was  being  called  the 
Gay,  White  Way.  It  is  not  called  the  Gay 
W^hite  Way  now.  It  has  had  forty  other 
new  good  names  since  then,  and  I  don't 
know  what  they  are,  but  I  do  know  that  it 
is  for  ever  gay,  and  that  the  electric  signs  are 
st-ill  blazing  all  along  the  street,  and  the 
s'reet  cars  are  still  killing  people  in  the  good 
old  fashion,  and  the  newsboys  are  still 
dodging  under  the  automobiles  to  sell  you  a 
Woild  or  a  Clioinal  or,  it*  it's  after  twelve  at 
night,  a  3Iorning  Telegraph.  Coira,  my  girl, 
standing  oil  that  corner  after  dark,  you  can. 
seeTthe  electric  signs  of  fifteen  theatres,  no 
one  of  them  more  than  five  minutes'  walk 
away,  and  just  round  the  corner  there  are 
more. 

"  I  want  to  go  home  !  I  want  to  take  one 
large,. unparalleled  leap  from  here  and  come 
down  at  the  corner  I  told  you  about.  P'you 
know  wdiat  I'd  do  ?  We'll  say  it's  seven  p.m. 
and  beginning  to  get  dark.  I'd  dive  into  the 
Knickerbocker  (that's  the  hotel  that  the  bright 
and  happy,  people  go  to  for  dinner  or  supper), 
and  I'd  engage  a  table  up  on  the  terrace. 
Then  I'd  telephone  to  a  little  friend  of  mine, 
whose  name  is  Doe — ^John  Doe — and  in 
about  ten  minutes  he'd  have  left  the  crowd 
he  was  standing  in  line  with  and  he'd  come 
galloping  up,  that  glad  to  see  me  you'd  cry 
to  watch  him.  We'd  go  up  on  the  terrace, 
where  the  potted  palms  grow,  for  our  dinner, 
and  the  tables  all  around  us  would  be  full  of 
people  that  would  know  Johnnie  Doe  and 
me,  and  they'd  all  make  us  drink  drinks  and 
tell  us  how  glad  they  were  to  see  us  aboard 
again. 

"  And  after  dinner,"  said  young  Arthur 
Benham,  with  wide  and  smiling  eyes,  "  after 
dinner  we'd  go  to  see  one  of  the  Eoof  Garden 
shows.  Let  me  tell  you  they've  got  the 
Marigny,  or  the  Ambassadeurs,  or  the  Jardin 
de  Paris  beaten  to  a  pulp— to — a — pulp  ! 
And  after  the  show  we'd  slip  round  to  the 
stage  door — you  bet  we  would ! — and  capture 
the  two  most  beautiful  ladies  in  the  world 
and  take  'em  off  to  supper."  He  wrinkled 
his  young  brow  in  great  perplexity. 

"  Now,  I  wonder,"  said  he  anxiously,  "  I 
w^onder  where  we'd  go  for  supper. 

"  You  see,"  he  apologised,  "  it's  two  years 


since  I  left  the  Real  Street,  and  gee  !  what  a 
lot  can  happen  on  Broadway  in  two  years  ! 
There's  probably  half-a-dozen  new  supper 
places  that  I  don't  know  anything  about,  and 
one  of  them's  the  place  where  the  crowd 
goes.  Well,  anyhow,  we'd  go  to  that  place, 
and  there'd  be  a  band  playing,  and  the 
electric  fans  would  go  round  and  round,  and 
Johnnie  Doe  and  I  and  the  two  most 
beautiful  ladies  would  put  it  all  over  the 
other  pikers  there." 

Young  Benham  gave  a  little  sigh  of 
pleasure  and  excitement. 

"  That's  what  I'd  like  to  do  to-night," 
said  he,  "  and  that's  what  I'll  do,  you  can 
bet  your  sh — boots,  when  all  this  silly  mess 
is  over  and  I'm  a  free  man.  I'll  hike  back 
to  good  old  Broadway,  and  if  ever  you  see 
anyone  trying  to  pry  me  loose  from  it  again, 
you  can  laugh  yourself  to  death,  because  he'll 
never,  never  succeed. 

"  Nine  more  weeks  shut  in  here  by  stone 
walls  !"  said  the  boy,  staring  about  him  with 
a  sort  of  bitterness.     "  Nine  weeks  more  !  " 

"  Is  it  so  hard  as  that  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 
There  w^as  no  foolish  coquetry  in  her  tone. 
She  spoke  as  if  the  words  involved  no  personal 
question  at  all,  but  there  was  a  little  smile  at 
her  lips,  and  Arthur  Benham  turned  towards 
her  quickly  and  caught  at  her  hands. 

'•  No,  no  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  didn't  mean 
that.  You  know  I  didn't  mean  that.  You're 
w^orth  nine  years'  waiting.  You're  the  best, 
d'you  hear  ? — the  best  there  is.  There's 
nobody  anywhere  that  can  touch  you.  Only 
— well,  this  place  is  getting  on  my  nerves. 
It's  got  me  worn  to  a  frazzle.  I  feel  like  a 
criminal  doing  time." 

"  You  came  very  near  having  to  do  time 
somewhere  else,"  said  the  girl.  "  If  this 
M.  Ste.  Marie  hadn't  blundered,  we  should 
have  had  them  all  round  our  ears,  and  you'd 
have  had  to  run  for  it." 

"  Yes,"  the  boy  said,  nodding  gravely. 
"  Yes,  that  was  great  luck."  He  raised  his 
head  and  looked  up  along  the  windows  above 
him. 

"  Which  is  his  room  ?  "  he  asked,  and 
Mile.  O'Hara  said— 

"  The  one  just  overhead,  but  he's  in  bed, 
far  back  from  the  window.  He  couldn't 
possibly  hear  us  talking."  She  paused  for  a 
moment  in  frowning  hesitation,  and  in  the 
'end  said — 

"  Tell  me  about  him,  this  Ste.  Marie ! 
Do  you  know  anything  about  him  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Arthur  Benham,  "  I  don't— 
not  personally,  that  is.  Of  course,  I've  heard 
of  him.     Lots  of  people  have  spoken  of  him 
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to  me.  And  the  odd  part  of  it  is  that  they 
all  had  a  good  word  to  say.  Everybody 
seemed  to  like  him.  I  got  the  idea  that  he 
was  the  best  ever.  I  wanted  to  know  him. 
I  never  thought  he'd  take  on  a  piece  of  dirty 
work  like  this." 

"  Nor  I ! "  said  the  girl  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Nor  I !  "     The  boy  looked  up. 

"  Oh,  you've  heard  of  him,  too,  then  ?  " 
said  he.    And  she  said,  still  in  her  low  voice — 

"  I-— saw  him  once." 

"Well,"  declared  young  Benham,  "it's 
beyond  me.  I  give  it  up.  You -never  can 
tell  about  people,  can  you  ?  I  guess  they'll 
all  go  wrong  when  there's  enough  in  it  to 
make  it  worth  while.  That's  what  old 
Charlie  always  says.  He  says  most  people 
are  straight  enough  w^hen  there's  nothing  in 
it,  but  make  the  pot  big  enough  and  they'll 
all  go  crooked."  The  young  man's  face 
turned  suddenly  hard  and  old  and  bitter. 

"  Gee  II  ought  to  know  that  well  enough, 
oughtn't  I  ? "  he  said.  "  I  guess  nobody 
knows  that  better  than  I  do  after  what 
happened  to  me.  .  .  .  Come  along  and  take 
a  walk  in  the  garden,  Maud  !  I'm  sick  of 
sitting  still." 

Mile.  Coira  O'Hara  looked  up  with  a  start, 
as  if  she  had  not  been  listening,  but  she  rose 
when  the  boy  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  and 
the  two  went  down  from  the  terrace,  and 
moved  oif  towards  the  west. 

Ste.  Marie  watched  them  until  they  had 
disappeared  among  the  trees,  and  then  turned 
on  his  back,  staring  up  into  the  softly  stirring 
canopy  of  green  above  him,  and  the  little 
rifts  of  bright  blue  sky.  He  did  not  under- 
stand at  all.  Something  mysterious  had 
crept  in  where  all  had  seemed  so  plain  to  the 
eye.  Oertain  words  "  that  young  Arthur 
Benham  had  spoken  repeated  themselves  in 
his  mind,  and  he  could  not  at  once  make 
them  out.  Assuredly  there  was  something 
mysterious  here. 

In  the  first  place,  what  did  the  boy  mean 
by  "  dirty  work  "  ?  To  be  sure,  spying  in  ' 
its  usual  sense  is  not  held  to  be  one  of  the 
noblest  of  occupations,  but— in  such  a  cause 
as  this  !  It  was  absurd,  ridiculous,  to  call  it 
"dirty  work."  And  what  did  he  mean  by 
the  words  which  he  had  used  afterwards  ? 
Ste.  Marie  did  not  quite  follow  the  idiom 
about  the  "  big  enough  pot,"  but  he  assumed 
that  it  referred  to  money.     Did  the  young 


fool  think  he  was  being  paid  for  his  efforts  ? 
That  was  ridiculous,  too. 

The  boy's  face  came  before  him  as  it  had 
looked  with  that  sudden  hard  and  bitter 
expression.  What  did  he  mean  by  saying 
that  no  one  knew  the  crookedness  of 
humanity  under  money  temptation  better 
than  he  knew  it  after  something  that  had 
happened  to  him  ?  In  a  sense  his  words  were 
doubtless  very  true.  Captain  Stewart  (and 
he  must  have  been  "  old  Charhe  " — Ste. 
Marie  remembered  that  the  name  w^as 
Charles),  O'Hara  and  O'Hara's  daughter 
stood  excellent  examples  of  that  bit  of 
cynicism,  but  obviously  the  boy  had  not 
spoken  in  that  sense — certainly  not  before 
Mile.  O'Hara  !  He  meant  something  else, 
then.     But  what  ?     What  ? 

Ste.  Marie  rose  with  some  difficulty  to  his 
feet,  and  carried  the  pillows  back  to  the  bed 
whence  he  had  taken  them.  He  sat  down 
upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  staring  in  great 
perplexity  across  the  room  at  the  open 
window,  but  all  at  once  he  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation, and  he  smote  his  hands  together. 

"  That  boy  doesn't  know  ! "  he  cried. 
"  They're  tricking  him,  these  others  !  " 

The  lad's  face  came  once  more  before  him, 
and  it  w^as  a  foolish  and  stubborn  face, 
perhaps,  but  it  was  neither  vicious  nor  mean. 
It  was  the  face  of  an  honest,  headstrong  boy, 
who  w^ould  be  incapable  of  the  cold  cruelty 
to  which  all  circumstances  seemed  to  point. 

"  They're  tricking  him  somehow  !  "  cried 
Ste.  Marie  again.  "They're  lying  to  him 
and  making  him  think -" 

What  was  it  they  were  making  him  think, 
these  three  conspirators  ?  What  possible 
thing  could  they  make  him  think  other  than 
the  plain  truth  ?  St.  Marie  shook  a  weary 
head  and  lay  down  among  his  pillows.  He 
wished  that  he  had  "  old  Charlie "  in  a 
corner  of  that  room,  with  his  fingers  round 
"  old  Charlie's  "  wicked  throat.  He  would 
soon  get  at  the  truth  then ;  or  O'Hara  either.^ 
that  grim  and  saturnine  chevalier  dHndustrie^ 
though  O'Hara  would  be  a  bad  handful  to 

manage  ;  or Ste.  Marie's  head  dropped 

back  with  a  little  groan  when  the  face  of 
young  Arthur's  enchantress  came  between  him 
and  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room,  and  her 
great  and  tragic  eyes  looked  into  his. 

It  seemed  incredible  that  that  queen 
among  goddesses  should  be  what  she  was  ! 


(To  be  continued ^ 
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NDEEW  LATIMER 

gave  a  long  sigh 
and  shifted  his 
bluey  uneasily  from 
one  shoulder  to  the 
other.  He  was  just 
a  little  out  of  his 
reckoning,  and  he 
had  not  been  with- 
in sight  of  human 
habitation  for  a 
couple  of  days.  In  this  desolate  country, 
stations  were  few  and  far  between.  At 
Yalla  Yalla  he  and  his  mate  had  got  enough 
flour  and  salt  meat,  they  reckoned,  to  carry 
them  on  to  the  lonely  station  that  lay  half- 
way between  Yalla  Yalla  and  Port  Vincent. 

A  man  in  the  bush  must  have  a  mate,  but 
Andrew,  looking  at  his,  wondered  with  a 
sudden  imperious  wonder  how  the  Fates 
had  ever  thrown  him,  a  man  of  birth  and 
education,  with  this  forlorn,  foul-mouthed 
old  wreck.  Possibly  it  was  the  case  in 
which  extremes  meet.  He,  with  his  Oxford 
training,  had  been  superior  to  the  average 
bushman,  just  as  Wall-eyed  Bill  had  been 
inferior,  and  so  the  two  friendless  ones  had 
drifted  together.  He  had  looked  at  Bill 
thoughtfully  that  last  night  at  Yalla  Yalla, 
and  in  the  morning,  finding  a  broken  triangle 
of  looking-glass  hung  against  the  slab  wall 
of  the  travellers'  hut,  he  had  looked  at 
himself  equally  thoughtfully. 

After  all,  there  was  not  so  very  much 
difference  between  them.  His  beard  was 
ragged,  his  hair  unkempt,  his  cheeks  were 
lean  and  brown,  and  there  were  great  lines 
at  the  corners  of  his  eyes  and  round  his 
mouth.  His  shirt  was  open  at  the  throat, 
and  the  button  was  gone,  it  was  not  over- 
clean,  and  his  trousers  were  moleskins  of  a 
doubtful  colour,  and  his  boots — well,  they 
had  tramped  many  weary  miles,  and  they  do 
not  have  anyone  to  clean  boots  in  the 
travellers'  huts.  How  different  he  was — he 
suddenly  seemed  to  realise  it — how  different 
from  the  good-looking,  spick-and-span  young 
Englishman  who  had  come  out  to  xiustralia 
to  make  his  fortune  only  three  years  before  ! 
He  thought  of  that  man  now  as  he 
tramped  on  steadily  by  his  mate's  side.     A 
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man  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  a  man  well 
dressed  and  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts, 
not  to  say  the  luxuries,  of  life,  a  man  who 
intended  to  stay  in  Australia  only  till  he  had 
made  his  fortune — say  three  years  at  the  very 
most — and  then  back  to  England  and  culture 
and  comfort.  He  had  had  five  hundred 
pounds  at  his  banker's  then.  And  now  ? 
He  felt  uneasily  in  his  trousers'  pocket; 
there  was  just  a  little  silver  threepence  there, 
not  enough  to  buy  a  drink  in  this  thirsty 
land.  He  picked  out  the  threepence  and 
looked  at  it  as  it  lay  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  then  he  heard  his  mate  chuckle. 

"  Is  that  all  yer  got,  mate  ?  Well,  a  cove 
can  always  get  tucker  out  back,  anyway." 

Yes,  after  all,  in  the  bush  a  man  could 
always  get  food  for  the  asking.  And  then 
it  struck  him  how  low  he  had  fallen,  actually 
begging  his  bread  and  feeling  no  shame,  and 
then  he  looked  at  his  mate  and  asked  a 
question  he  had  never  thought  to  ask  in  all 
the  long  months  they  had  wandered  together. 

"  Bill,  where  did  you  come  from  ?  You 
weren't  always  on  the  wallaby  ?  " 

Wall-eyed  Bill  stood  stock  still  and  shifted 
his  swag  uneasily  as  his  mate  had  done. 
Overhead  was  the  far-away  sky,  hard  bright 
blue  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  under- 
neath was  the  rolling  grass  country,  all 
brown  grass  bending  its  head  to  the  gentle 
breeze,  and  away  in  the  distance  a  shimmer 
of  something  white  that  might  be  water,  only 
it  seemed  unlikely  there  could  be  any  water 
in  such  a  place. 

"  No,"  said  Bill  slowly,  and  suddenly  into 
his  speech  there  came  something  that  Andrew 
Latimer  had  never  heard  before,  a  tone  of 
refinement  that  made  him  look  up  quickly. 
"No,  I  wasn't  always  on  the  wallaby. 
Heavens  !  that  I  should  come  to  this  !  God 
bless  my  soul ! " — the  bitterness  went  from 
his  voice,  and  surprise  took  its  place — "  did 
you  smell  that  ?  Did  you  smell  the  sweet- 
briar  ?  " 

Latimer  looked  at  his  mate  in  astonish- 
ment. Was  he  going  mad  ?  Here,  with  the 
brown  grass  under  his  feet  and  the  blue  sky 
overhead,  he  was  asking  him  did  he  smell 
the  sweetbriar.  Could  anything  be  more 
ridiculous  ?  He  was  thinking  of  green 
English  lanes,  surely — lanes  waking  up  at 
the  first  touch  of  summer,  after  the  long 
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winter  sleep.  Was  he  going  mad  ?  Men 
did  that  sometimes  in  the  bush. 

"  Wall-eje,"  he  began,  and  then  the  old, 
familiar  term  that  he  had  used  hundreds  of 
times  struck  him  as  unkind,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  One  side  of  the  man's  face  had  been 
blown  awaj,.  and  his  eye  was  gone,  giving 
him  a  pecuUarly  vacant  look  like  a  blank 
wall ;  but  surely  it  was  a  misfortune  that 
should  be  treated  tenderly.  "Mate,"  he 
said  kindly,  "  you're  dreaming.  How  could 
there  be  sweetbriar  here  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  man,  with  a  quick 
catch  of  the  breath  that  made  him  quite 
unlike  the  slouchy  old  swagman  Andrew  had 
known.  "  It  is  sweetbriar.  It  makes  me 
think  of  the  days  when  I  was  young,  the 
golden-haired  girl  I  kissed " 

He  broke  off  with  a  little  hard  laugh  and 
turned  fiercely  on  the  man  beside  him. 

"  Latimer,"  he  said,  dropping  the  old, 
familiar  Christian  name,  the  old,  familiar 
Australian  drawl,  and  speaking  as  one  man 
speaks  to  another  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of 
the  world,  "  what  are  you  doing  here  wasting 
your  hfe  ?  You're  just  drifting.  What's  a 
job  of  fencing  here  and  splitting  there,  and 
a  little  shearing  now  and  then,  to  a  man  of 
your  education  ?  " 

"  I  am  only  doing  the  same  as  you  are," 
said  Latimer  lamely,  and  then  he  started,  for 
to  his  nostrils,  too,  came  the  scent  of  the 
sweetbriar. 

"  I  ?  "  said  the  older  man  bitterly.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  you're  setting  me  up  for 
an  example.  I  went  under  about  the  time 
you  were  getting  your  first  birching." 

He  laughed,  and  Latimer  echoed  the  laugh, 
and  the  other  turned  on  him  savagely. 

"  Oh,  laugh,"  he  said,  "  laugh  like  the 
world.  I  don't  know  why  I  bother  my  head 
about  you.  You  think  an  unfortunate  wretch 
such  as  I  am  only  fit  to  be  mocked  at." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Latimer  soberly,  "  I  assure 
you  I  don't.     I  am  sorry  and " 

"  Don't  be  mawkishly  sentimental.  I've 
made  my  bed,  and  I've  got  to  lie  on  it,  and 
I  don't  know  that  for  myself  I'd  have  things 
different.  There's  the  fresh  air  and  the 
sunshine,  and,  after  all,  come  to  think  of  it, 
human  nature's  much  the  same  in  the 
travellers'  hut  out  back  here  as  it  is  in  a 
London  club  or  drawing-room." 

Andrew  straightened  himself.      "  Still,  a 

London    drawing-room "     There  was  a 

wistfulness  in  his  tones.  "  Think  of  the 
pretty  English  girls  with  their  pink  and  white 
complexions,  think  of  the  dainty  women " 

"  Don't  think  of  them.     The  best  woman's 


a  devil,  taken  any  way.  For  a  good  many 
years  I  excepted  the  pretty  little  girl  I  kissed 
when  I  was  nineteen.  Did  I  kiss  her,  by  the 
w^ay  ?  No,  I  don't  beheve  I  ever  dared  so 
much.  We  put  women  on  a  pedestal  at 
nineteen,  and  they  spend  their  time  breaking 
that  pedestal,  the  fools !  I  looked  and 
longed  in  an  English  lane,  and  the  smell  of 
the  sweetbriar  was  in  my  nostrils.  What 
an  ass  I  was  !  " 

"  You  don't  know  that,"  said  Latimer ; 
"  she  might  have  been  all  that  you  fancied 
her." 

"  The  chances  are  against  it.     I've  learned 

enough   about  women  since   to Well, 

anyhow,  I've  paid  her  the  compliment  of 
remembering  her." 

"  Is  that  more  than  you  have  done  for  the 
other  women  who  have  come  into  your  life  ?  " 

"  A  long  sight  more.  Well,  there's  one  I 
remembered,  the  she-devil  who  cost  me  this," 
and  he  touched  his  scarred  cheek.  "No, 
take  an  older  man's  advice.  Never  trust  a 
woman.  Even  when  she  loves  you  she'll  make 
you  pay  for  it — aye,  and  pay  heavily  too." 

"  Talking  about  women  and  love  here  !  " 
said  Latimer  mockingly,  but  he  could  not 
help  wondering  at  the  change  that  had  come 
over  his  companion.  "  Much  chance  I  have 
of  either  in  my  life." 

"  That's  it.  You  go  back  to  civilisation. 
Don't  waste  your  life  here.  Take  my 
advice." 

"  Who  cares  what  becomes  of  me  ?  " 

"  You  care  yourself.  Never  think  anyone 
else  cares  ?  Don't  count  on  anyone  else  to 
help  you,  to  go  one  hair's-breadth  out  of  the 
way  for  your  sake,  because,  man  or  woman, 
they  won't.  Well,  a  woman  will  sometimes, 
but  you  can't  trust  her  in  the  end.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  chap,  there's  nothing  disin- 
terested in  this  world.  You  pull  yourself 
together  and  get  out  of  this.  It  only  wants 
a  little  effort.  Not  half  the  effort  that's 
required  to  tramp  along  in  this  burning  sun 
over  this  infernal  desert." 

Latimer  looked  at  him  plodding  along  in 
the  scorching,  pitiless  sunshine,  a  weary,  bent 
man  dragging  one  ill-shod  foot  wearily  after 
the  other,  a  man  who  had  no  faith  in 
tenderness  or  love,  no  belief  in  the  kindliness 
of  human  nature.  He  felt  he  hated  him  for 
one  brief  second,  and  then  he  pitied  him. 
And  yet  it  shamed  him  to  think  he  had 
fallen  so  low  that  this  man  was  his  mate. 
He  would  get  out,  he  would.  There  was  a 
man  he  knew  in  Adelaide,  he  would  go  to 
him  and  ask  him  to  give  him  another  chance, 
for  his  father's  sake  to   give  him  another 
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chance.  The  thought  that  he  must  do  it 
or  sink  like  this  was  galhng.  He  Hfted  his 
eyes  again.  The  white  shimmer  in  the 
distance  was  nearer  now,  much  nearer. 

"  Water  ?"  he  said  wonderingly.  He  wanted 
to  break  away  from  his  thoughts.  "  Surely  it 
is  water." 

"  Salt,"  said  the  other  man  succinctly, 
"  it's  salt." 

Salt,  yes,  of  course  it  was  salt,  one  of  that 
great  chain  of  salt  lakes  that  for  so  long 
barred  Sturt's  progress  north.  They  walked 
down  to  the  margin,  and  it  lay  before  them 
in  the  sunlight  glittering  like  snow  ;  on  every 
side  rolled  away  the  grassy  plain,  and  the 
smell  of  the  sweetbriar  was  stronger  than 
ever. 

"  Why,  it  comes  from  the  salt,"  said 
Latimer,  and  the  other  flung  himself  down 
on  the  ground  as  if  utterly  weary. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  quietly,  in  the  new  voice 
his  mate  was  unaccustomed  to,  "  I  remem- 
ber now,  it  comes  from  the  salt.  It  makes 
me  thirsty,  that  glittering  salt.  Have 
you  any  water,  Latimer  ?  My  bag's  dry. 
Not  that  there's  any  reason  you  should  give 
me  yours." 

Andrew  looked  at  his  own  canvas  bag. 
There  was  not  much  in  it.  Evaporation  is 
very  rapid  under  that  fierce  sun  ;  but  what 
there  was  he  poured  into  a  pannikin  and 
handed  to  his  mate,  who  drank  it  off  at  one 
gulp,  without  even  a  "  Thank  you." 

"  More,  a  little  more,"  but  he  did  not 
swear,  he  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  foulest-mouthed  man  between  Cape  York 
and  the  Leeuwin. 

"  I  have  no  more,"  said  Andrew.  "  I  doubt 
if  there's  any  more  between  here  and  Port 
Vincent.  But  it  can't  be  very  far  now, 
perhaps  not  a  matter  of  twenty  miles — forty 
at  the  very  most.  We're  a  little  out  of  the 
track,  I  think  ;  but,  after  all,  that's  nothing  ; 
we'll  soon  find  it." 

The  other  man  laughed,  and  then,  throwing 
off  his  swag,  lay  back  with  a  sigh. 

"  It's  not  nothing  to  me,"  he  said.  "  I 
can't  do  another  step.    I'm  about  played  out." 

"  We  can't  camp  till  we  find  water,"  said 
Latimer,  looking  over  the  glittering  salt 
lake  that,  when  he  closed  his  eyes,  mocked 
him  with  its  promise  of  green  fields  and 
dewy,  flowering  hedgerows.  ''  To  camp  by  this 
salt-pan  would  be  just  courting  death." 

"And  I  drank  the  last  of  the  water. 
Latimer,  you're  a  fool !  Do  you  know  where 
we  are  ?  " 

"  Well,  we're  on  the  Peninsula  now.  If 
we  walk  to  the  east,  we  must  strike  the  sea  ; 


and  coasting  along  the  shore,  we're  bound  to 
fetch  Port  Vincent." 

"Perhaps  a  three-days'  tramp,"  said  the 
other,  letting  his  fingers  close  on  the  blades 
of  grass.  "You  must  go  by  yourself,  my 
dear  chap.  I'm  not  on  the  wallaby  any 
longer." 

"  Mate  ! "  Andrew  came  and  bent  over 
him. 

"  Only  another  old  swaggy  going  to  his 
long  last  home.  Buck  up,  mate  !  It's  an 
e very-day  occurrence.  And  look  here,  it  is 
not  much  good  giving  advice,  I  know,  but 
do  look  after  yourself  a  bit  in  the  future. 
You're  too  soft.  I  weathered  you  in  the 
matter  of  that  w^ater.  We  ought  to  have 
shared.  By  Jove  !  smell  the  sweetbriar  ! 
I  feel  as  if  that  golden-haired  girl  must  be 
coming  along  presently." 

"  Mate,  mate  !  "  There  was  distress  in 
Latimer's  tones.  What  was  he  to  do  wdth  a 
man  whose  mind  was  wandering  ?  They  were 
miles  from  help,  miles  from  water.  "  Pull 
yourself  together.  You  want  to  get  back 
to  her." 

Wall-eyed  Bill  looked  the  young  man 
straight  in  the  face. 

"  Get  back  to  her  ?  That's  in  the  past, 
man.  She's  an  old  harridan  now,  I  reckon. 
Well" — his  voice  was  very  weary — "  I  thought 
a  lot  of  her  once,  so  w^e'll  give  her  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  say  she  only  grew  into 
a  fool.  She  drifted,  I  guess,  as  I  did.  I 
always  chose  the  easy  way — always,  or — 
perhaps  I  shouldn't  be  here.  I  w^onder  if 
she  did.  The  smell  of  the  sweetbriar  made 
me  think  of  her.  I  haven't  done  it  for 
years.  They  say  it's  so  easy  to  go  down, 
Latimer,  but  it  isn't.  In  one  way  it's 
mighty  hard." 

The  deep  caw  of  a  crow  broke  the  stillness, 
and  Latimer,  looking  up,  saw  black  specks 
coming  across  the  blue  sky — one,  two,  three, 
four,  and  more  were  winging  their  way 
towards  them.  Harbingers  of  death  they 
seemed.  How  did  they  know  that  they  two 
were  here  without  water  on  the  borders  of 
the  salt  lake  ?  Oh,  they  would  wait,  those 
crows.  Many  a  time  had  he  seen  them 
stalking  round  a  dying  beast,  waiting  till 
their  turn  should  come. 

"  Man,  man  !  "  he  said,  putting  his  hand  on 
the  other  man's  shoulder.  He  was  shocked 
to  find  how  thin  he  was,  merely  a  bag  of 
bones.  Had  this  despised  mate  of  his  been 
dying  under  his  very  oyes,  dying  as  he 
tramped,  and  he  had  never  noticed  ?  A  great 
scorn  of  himself,  a  great  pity  for  his  mate, 
filled  his  heart.     "Man,  man,  friend,  pull 
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yourself  together  !  I'll  help  you.  Isn't 
there  anyone  for  whose  sake  you  want  to 
get  back  ? " 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  other,  falling  back 
again  on  the  ground  and  pillowing  his  head 
on  his  swag— and  his  voice  still  had  the 
mocking  tone — "there  isn't  anyone  for 
whose  sake  I'd  trouble  to  cross  a  road. 
What  does  the  world  care  for  me  ? "  and  he 
put  his  hand  over  his  scarred  face  as  if  he 
could  not  bear  the  light  of  the  sun  upon  it. 

Andrew  Latimer  rose  to  his  feet  then. 
He  drove  away  the  w^aiting  crows  and  he 
walked  down  to  the  salt  lake.  A  salt  lake 
does  not  necessarily  imply  water.  This  one 
did  not ;  it  was  smooth,  white,  glittering  salt, 
like  so  much  coarse  snow  crystal,  and 
Latimer  stepped  on  to  it  vaguely.  It  was 
possible  there  might  be  a  little  water  towards 
the  centre,  and  he  held  his  billy  in  his  hand 
and  w^alked  slowly  away  from  the  shore. 
The  water  would  be  salt,  but  he  might  at 
least  bathe  his  mate's  face.  He  looked 
round  him.  It  was  indescribably  desolate. 
There  was  the  lake  of  glittering  white 
crystals,  and  all  around  the  country  rose  in 
a  gentle  curve,  brown  and  dreary,  with  just 
here  and  there  one  or  two  lonely  trees  ragged 
and  bent  almost  to  the  ground  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  escape  the  strong  winds.  There 
was  not  a  bird  or  a  beast  to  be  seen  save 
those  w^aiting  crows,  there  was  not  the  sound 
of  an  insect  to  be  heard  in  the  hot,  still  air. 
The  salt  crunched  loud  beneath  his  feet,  and, 
looking  down,  he  saw  that  his  footsteps  were 
marked  apparently  in  blood.  It  was  eerie. 
A  little  further  out  and  he  began  to  sink 
slowly  in  the  moist  salt  as  in  a  quicksand, 
and  water  like  blood  oozed  up  over  his  boots, 
and  he  could  only  return  as  aimlessly  as  he 
had  set  out. 

What  could  he  do  ?  How  could  he  stay 
here  ?  Already  the  thirst  was  catching  at 
his  throat.  He  knew  only  too  well  how 
quickly  a  man  succumbs  to  the  cruel  enemy. 
He  looked  up  into  the  deep,  dark  blue  over- 
head, and  thought  longingly  of  the  cool 
grey  English  skies,  and  then  he  thought  of 
the  man  lying  there  in  the  garish  sunshine, 
the  cynical  old  swagman  to  whom  he  was 
bound  by  all  the  ties  of  bush  honour.  Could 
he  leave  a  dying  comrade  ?  No,  a  thousand 
times  no.  Could  he  carry  him  that  unknown 
number  of  miles  that  lay  between  them  and 
Port  Vincent  ?  And  to  stay  meant  death  to 
them  both,  certain  death.  There  were  no 
two  words  about  it.  To  stay  there  twenty- 
four  hours  in  this  sweltering  heat  meant 
death.     The  strong,  sweet  scent  of  the  sweet- 


briar,  so  incongruous,  so  out  of  place,  seemed 
to  be  emphasising  it— certam  death.  Such 
a  tiny  thing  as  the  fallen  man  looked  in  the 
great  waste,  just  a  heap  of  worn-out  clothes, 
with  the  waiting  crows  around.  As  he  came 
back  they  fluttered  away. 

"  Mate,  you  must  let  me  help  you,"  and 
he  put  his  arm  round  him  and  raised  his 
head  to  his  shoulder. 

"Do  you  think  I'm  worth  saving, 
Latimer  ?  " 

Perhaps  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  Andrew 
did  not  think  it  of  a  cynical  man  who  had 
wasted  his  life  and  come  to  this  ;  but  because 
of  this  vagrant  thought,  he  spoke  roughly. 

"For  pity's  sake,  don't  be  a  fool!  I'll 
manage  to  hump  you  somehow.  We  can't 
possibly  stay  here." 

"Go  on,  man,  go  on.  What's  the  good 
of  risking  your  life  for  Wall-eyed  Bill,  a  man 
who  never  cared  a  cuss  for  you — or  anyone 
else,  for  that  matter  ?  You  get  back  to 
civilisation  and  begin  again." 

"  I'm  going  to  begin  again,"  said  Andrew 
with  determination,  and  he  spoke  slowly 
because  the  desire  for  life  was  strong  in  him. 
He  saw  it  a  goodly  thing.  "  I'm  going  to 
make  a  better  thing  of  my  life,  but  I'm 
hanged  if  I'll  begin  by  deserting  my  mate." 

The  other  put  his  rough,  toil-worn  hand 
on  his  just  for  a  moment. 

"  You  fool,  you  utter  fool  !  You  can't 
begin  again  if  you  stay  by  me.  Good 
Heavens  !  how  my  head  is  swimming  !  No," 
as  Latimer  tried  to  raise  him  ;  "  won't  you 
let  me  have  ten  minutes'  peace  ?  You  would 
if  you  knew  how  tired  I  am." 

There  was  such  weariness  in  his  voice 
that  for  very  pity  Andrew  desisted.  Ten 
minutes  was  not  much  to  give  a  com- 
rade who  was  beat,  and  yet  the  place  had 
got  on  his  nerves,  the  crows  looked  menac- 
ing, the  scent  of  the  sweetbriar  was  mock- 
ing ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  every  moment 
was  hours  lost,  and  minutes  were  of  conse- 
quence. 

"  Come !"  he  said  roughly,  with  a  roughness 
born  of  dire  necessity  ;  "  once  we  get  to  water, 
you'll  be  better." 

"  Water  ?  "  said  the  sick  man  sharply,  "  I 
never  expected  to  appreciate  water  so  much. 
That's  another  of  life's  lessons,  I  suppose  ; 
and,  Kke  most  of  life's  lessons,  it  comes  when 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  profit  by  it.  I'll 
never  taste  water  again.  How  the  sweet- 
briar  makes  me  think  of  it  I  With  all  this 
sweetbriar  about,  there  must  be  water." 

"  I'm  going  to  take  you  to  water."  Latimer 
spoke  in  a  whisper  and  spoke  fiercely. 


'•  J^ntimcr    started    up   in    horror.'' 
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"  Let  me  alone.  Just  five  minutes.  You 
go  ahead  and  get  lielp,  and  come  back  for  me. 
We  can't  be  very  far  from  Port  Vincent." 

"  Too  far  to  leave  jou  behind,"  said 
Latimer  stolidly,  though  the  crows  seemed 
to  be  saying  that  his  mate  was  right.  It 
was  the  only  way.  He  could  only  get  on 
and  get  help.  To  stay  here  meant  that  both 
lives  must  be  sacrificed. 

"  Supposing  you  can't  get  me  along  ?  " 
There  was  a  little  mock  in  the  tones. 

"  I  can  only  try." 

"  Suppose  I'm  past  all  help  ?     I  may  be." 

"  Then  " — Latimer  spoke  very  deliberately 
— ''  I'll  stay  here  and  see  you  through.  It 
isn't  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  you  lay  down. 
Things  can't  be  so  bad." 

Was  it  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  It 
seemed  to  him  hours  and  days  and  weeks 
sincehehadfirstsmelled  the  smell  of  the  sweet- 
briar — that  scent  that  here  in  this  sweltering 
heat  had  filled  his  heart  with  a  desire  for 
better  things — and  behold  I  already  death  in 
an  awful  guise  was  staring  him  in  the  face  ! 

'*  Man,  we  must  start !  "  he  said  fiercely. 
"  I'll  carry  you.  You're  only  a  bag  of  bones. 
I  never  noticed,"  he  added  a  little  remorse- 
fully, "  how  thin  you  were." 

"  Just  ^\N^  me  three  minutes — only  three 
minutes,"  prayed  the  sick  man.  "  This  isn't 
much  of  a  world,  but  how  do  w^e  know  what 
is  coming  after  ?  " 

Latimer  answered  impatiently.  What  was 
the  good  of  moralising  on  the  chances  of  a 
future  world  and  letting  the  sands  of  life  run 
out  in  this  manner. 

"  Hang  it  all !  "  he  said.  "  All  I'm  asking 
of  you  is  a  chance  in  this  world.  It's  quite 
good  enough  for  me." 

The  man  on  the  ground  looked  at  him 
enviously. 

"  A  strong  young  fellow  like  you  will  get 
down  to  Port  Vincent  easily  enough." 

"  Yes,"  said  Latimer,  softening  again.  The 
man  was  ill,  very  ill.  He  would  stay  by  him  ; 
he  would  try  to  carry  him  to  water  ;  and  if  he 
would  do  so  much  for  him,  he  might  as  well 
put  a  curb  on  his  tongue.  What  was  the 
good  of  offering  his  life  in  surly  fashion  ? 
His  life  ?  Well,  of  course,  if  he  stayed,  it 
would  come  to  that.  There  were  no  two 
ways  about  it.  To  stay  by  this  man  meant 
offering  him  his  life — his  young,  fresh,  strong 
life — just  to  soothe  the  last  hours  of  a  cynical, 
worn-out  rake  who  would  not  even  under- 
stand the  sacrifice,  and  would  not  appreciate 
it  if  he  did.  The  taste  of  it  was  bitter  in  his 
mouth.  Even  though  they  were  both  dying, 
he  felt  he  could  hardlj^  curb  his  tongue. 


"  Well,  why  don't  you  go  ?  "  The  sick 
man's  voice  was  mocking. 

"  If  you  think,"  said  Latimer  grimly,  "  I'm 
such  a  mean  hound  as  to  leave  you,  you're 
much  mistaken.  Two  minutes  more  and 
then  I  hump  you." 

"  Only  two  minutes  ?  " 

"  Only  two  minutes."  Latimer  sat  down 
and  began  impatiently  breaking  off  the  tops 
of  the  grass. 

''  It'll  mean  death  to  both  of  us." 

"  You  never  know  your  luck." 

"I'm  not  worth  saving." 

"  Perhaps  not.     I  shall  try." 

"  At  the  risk  of  your  life  ?  " 

"  Rot  ! " 

"  Think  of  England,  and  the  life  the  sweet- 
briar  reminds  you  of." 

"  Heavens  !  "  cried  Andrew,  "  I  do  think 
of  it.  Do  you  think  it's  easy  to  sit  here  and 
see  you  waste  my  chances  ?  " 

"  And  I've  always  taken  the  easiest  way," 
said  the  tired,  cultured  voice  with  the  little 
mock  in  it.  "  I'm  going  to  do  it  for  the  last 
time." 

"  If  you  see  an  easy  way  out  of  this,"  said 
Andrew,  "  you're  cleverer  than  I  took  you 
for." 

"Nevertheless" — and  the  twisted  face 
smiled — "  there's  a  mighty  easy  way  lor  me. 
It  has  its  drawbacks,  of  course  ;  but,  then, 
everything  has  some  drawback,"  He  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  and  locked  slowly  round 
the  horizon — brown,  rolling  plain,  and  hard, 
blue  sky,  and  sparkling,  white  salt. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  I  had  kissed 
that  girl.  But  I  never  did  more  than  touch 
her  hand ! " 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  cried  Andrew  angrily. 

"  They  say  you  go  back  to  your  youth  at 
the  end."  He  caught  Latimer's  reluctant 
hand.  "Well,  I've  found  out  there's  one 
decent  chap  in  the  world.  As  I  said  before, 
it  is  unlucky  life's  lessons  so  often  come  too 
late.  Smell  the  sweetbriar.  I'm  glad  it 
was  here  at  last." 

He  pressed  Andrew's  hand,  and  then 
Andrew  saw  that  in  the  other  he  was  holding 
a  little  phial,  and  before  he  could  stop  him  he 
had  poured  the  contents  into  his  mouth. 

Latimer  started  up  in  horror.  One  con- 
vulsion and  it  was  all  over.  Truly  he  had 
chosen  the  easier  way — the  easier  way  for 
Andrew  Latimer.  The  crows  fluttered  away 
as  he  moved,  a  little  wind  sprang  up,  a  cool, 
scented  breeze,  and  before  him  lay,  plain  and 
easy  for  a  strong  man,  the  way  to  Port 
Vincent  and  safety.  The  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  were  at  his  feet,  bought  at  a  price, 
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IN     THE     SILENCES 


By   CHAELES   G.    D.   ROBERTS. 


N  the  ancient  wild 
there  were  three 
great  silences  that 
held  their  habita- 
tions unassailed. 
They  were  the 
silence  of  the  deep 
of  the  lake,  the 
silence  of  the  dark 
heart  of  the  cedar 
swamp,  and  the  silence  of  the  upper  air,  high 
above  the  splintered  peak  of  the  mountain. 

To  this  immeasurable  quiet  of  upper  air  but 
one  of  all  the  earth  sounds  could  come.  That 
one  sound  was  of  such  quality  that  it  seemed 
rather  to  intensify  the  silence  than  disturb  it. 
It  was  so  absolutely  alone,  so  naked  of  all 
that  murmurous  background  which  sustains 
yet  obscures  the  individual  sounds  of  earth's 
surface,  that  it  served  merely  as  an  accent  to 
the  silence.  It  was  the  fine,  vibrant  hiss  of 
the  smitten  air  against  the  tense  feathers  of 
the  soaring  eagle. 

Through  th.e  immense,  unclouded  solitude 
the  eagle  swung  majestically  in  a  great  circle. 
At  one  point  in  the  vast,  deliberate  swing,  he 
was  directly  above  the  bald,  deep-riven  peak 
of  granite  upthrust  from  its  mantling  forest 
of  firs — directly  above  it,  at  a  height  of  not 
more  than  a  few  hundred  feet.  The  rest  of 
his  course  took  him  far  out  over  the  soundless 
spaces  of  the  landscape,  which  formed  an 
enormous  bowl  rimmed  by  the  turquoise 
horizon.  The  bowl  was  all  a  many-shaded 
green,  stains  of  the  light  green  of  birch  and 
poplar  blending  with  the  austere  green-black 
of  fir,  cedar  and  hemlock.  Here  and  there 
through  the  dense  colour  gleamed  sharply  the 
loops  and  coils  of  three  watercourses,  and  at 
the  centre  of  the  bowl,  glowing  in  the 
transparent  brilliancy  of  the  northern  day, 
shone  the  clear  mirror  of  the  lake.  At  that 
point  of  his  aerial  path  when  the  eagle  swung 
furthest  from  the  peak  he  hung  straight  over 
the  middle  of  the  lake  and  looked  down  into 
its  depths. 

Though  no  lightest  breath  was  astir  far 
down  on  the  lake  surface,  and  not  a  tree-top 
swayed  in  the  forest,  up  here  where  the  eagle 
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was  soaring  streamed  a  viewless  and  soundless 
wind.  So  it  came  about  that  at  some  portions 
of  his  swing  the  eagle's  wide,  apparently 
moveless  wings  would  tilt  a  little,  careening 
ever  so  slightly,  and  their  tense,  webbed 
feathers  would  set  themselves  at  a  delicately 
different  angle  to  the  air-current.  When 
this  took  place,  there  would  be  a  different 
note  in  that  strange  whisper.  The  vibrant  hiss 
would  change  to  a  faint,  ghostly  humming, 
which  again  would  fade  away  as  the  rigid 
feathers  readjusted  themselves  to  another 
point  of  the  gigantic  curve. 

Over  the  soaring  black  wings  the  intense 
sapphire  of  the  zenith  thrilled  and  melted  ; 
but  the  eyes  of  the  eagle  were  not  directed 
upward,  since  there  was  nothing  above  him 
but  sky,  and  air,  and  the  infinitude  of  silence. 
As  he  swung,  his  gleaming,  snow-white  head 
and  neck  were  stretched  downward  towards 
the  earth.  His  fierce,  yellow  eyes,  unwavering, 
brilliant,  and  clear  like  crystal,  deep  set 
beneath  straight,  overhanging  brows, searched 
the  far  panorama  with  an  incredibly  piercing 
gaze.  At  such  a  distance  that  the  most 
penetrating  human  eye— the  eye  of  a  sailor, 
a  plains  ranger,  a  backwoods  huntsman,  or 
an  enumerator  of  the  stars— could  not  discern 
him  in  his  soundless  altitude,  he  could  mark 
the  fall  of  a  leaf  or  the  scurry  of  a  mouse  in 
the  sedge-grass. 

Though  the  range  of  his  marvellous  vision 
was  so  vast,  the  eagle  could  not  see  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  lake  except  when  he  soared 
straight  over  it.  At  one  point  in  his  course 
the  baffling  reflections  of  the  surface  vanished 
and  his  gaze  pierced  to  the  bottom.  But 
from  all  other  points  the  lake  presented  to 
him  either  a  mirror  of  stainless  blue  or  a 
dazzling  shield  of  bright  steel. 

For  an  hour  or  more,  on  wide,  untiring 
wings,  the  great  bird  sailed  and  watched. 
The  furtive  life  of  the  wilderness,  all  unaware 
of  that  high  impending  doom,  revealed  itself  to 
him,  yet  he  saw  nothing  to  draw  him  down 
out  of  his  realm  of  silence. 

Except  for  that  mysterious  whisper  of  the 
smitten  air  in  his  own  wings,  it  was  to  the 
eagle  as  if  all  the  action  and  movement  of 
earth  had  been  struck  dumb.  Once  he  saw 
a  black  cow-moose,  tormented  with  flies,  lurch 
out    madly  from   the   thickets  and  plunge 
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wallowing  into  the  lake.  High  splashed  and 
flashed  the  water  about  her  floundering  bulk, 
but  not  a  whisper  of  it  came  up  to  him. 
Once  he  saw  a  pair  of  swimming  loons 
stretching  their  necks  alternately  as  high  as 
they  could  above  the  water,  and  opening  wide 
their  straight,  sharp  beaks.  He  well  knew 
the  strident,  wild  cries  with  which  they  were 
answering  each  other,  setting  loose  a  rout 
of  crazy  echoes  all  up  and  down  the  shores. 
But  not  a  ghost  of  an  echo  reached  him.  It 
was  all  dumb  show.  And  once,  on  the  lower 
slope  of  the  mountain,  an  ancient  fir-tree,  its 
foothold  on  the  rocks  worn  away  by  frost 
and  flood  of  countless  seasons,  fell  into  the 
ravine.  He  saw  the  mighty  downward  sweep 
and  plunge,  the  convulsion  of  branches  below  ; 
but  of  the  sullen  roar  that  startled  the 
mountainside  no  faintest  sound  arose  to 
him. 

At  last,  as  he  was  wheeling  over  the  centre 
of  the  lake,  his  inescapable  eye  saw  something 
which  interested  him.  His  great  wings 
flapped  heavily,  checking  his  course.  He 
tipped  suddenly,  half  shut  his  wings,  and 
shot  straight  downw^ard,  perhaps  a  thousand 
feet.  Here  he  stopped  his  descent  with  a 
sharp  upward  turn  which  made  the  wind 
whistle  harshly  in  his  wings.  And  here  he 
hung,  hovering,  watching,  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  that  now  seemed  close  at  hand. 

II. 

In  the  heart  of  the  cedar  swamp  the  silence 
was  thick,  brooding,  and  imperishable.  One 
felt  that  if  ever  any  wandering  sound,  any 
lost  bird-cry  or  call  of  wayfaring  beast,  should 
drop  into  it,  the  intruding  voice  would  be 
straightway  engulfed,  smothered,  and  for- 
gotten. 

The  ground  beneath  the  stiff  branches  and 
between  the  grey,  ragged,  twisted  trunks  was 
grotesquely  humped  with  moss-grown  roots 
and  pitted  with  pools  of  black  water.  Here 
and  there  amid  the  heavy  moss  fat  fungoid 
growths  thrust  up  their  heads,  dead  white,  or 
cold  red,  or  pink,  or  spotted  orange.  The 
few  scattered  herbs  that  flourished  among  the 
humped  roots  and  dangerous  pools  were 
solitary  in  habit,  broad  of  leaf,  tall  and 
succulent  of  stalk.  N"ot  one  of  them  bore 
^"■^y  gay  or  perfumed  blossom,  to  lure  into 
the  swamp  the  brightness  of  a  butterfly  or 
the  homely  humming  of  wild  bees. 

The  only  bird  that  habitually  endured  the 
stillness  and  the  gloom  of  the  cedar  swamp 
was  a  shadowy,  silent,  elusive  little  nuthatch, 
which  spent  its  time  slipping  up  and  down 
the  ragged  trunks,  uttering  at  wide  intervals 


its  faint,  brief  note.  So  furtive  a  being,  and 
so  shy  and  rare  a  voice,  only  made  the  silence 
more  impressive,  the  solitude  more  pro- 
found. 

A  great  black  bulk,  moving  noiselessly  as 
a  shadow  hither  and  thither  among  the 
shadows,  seemed  the  spirit  of  the  swamp 
made  palpable.  The  old  bear,  having  learned 
that  certain  of  the  big  toadstools  growing  in 
the  swamp  were  very  good  to  eat,  had  taken 
to  haunting  the  silence  of  the  glooms  in  the 
season  when  the  fungoids  flourished.  The 
solitude  and  the  stillness  suited  his  morose 
temper ;  and  for  all  his  seeming  awkward- 
ness he  moved  as  delicately  as  a  cat.  His 
great,  sharp-clawed  feet  seemed  shod  with 
velvet,  and  never  a  twig  snapped  under  his 
stealthy  tread.  It  was  not  through  fear  that 
he  went  thus  softly,  for  he  feared  no  creature 
of  the  wilderness.  But  the  heavy  silence  was 
attuned  to  his  mood  ;  and,  besides,  be  never 
knew  when  he  might  surprise  some  mouse, 
water-rat,  or  mink  that  would  furnish  variety 
to  his  toadstool  diet. 

Such  a  fortunate  surprise,  however,  could 
befall  him  but  seldom  in  the  empty  solitude 
of  the  swamp.  So  it  happened  that,  one  day 
when  he  tired  of  the  fat,  insipid  fungoids, 
his  thought  turned  to  the  lake  on  whose 
shores  he  had  sometimes  found  dead  fish. 
He  remembered,  with  watering  chops,  that  he 
had  even  once  or  twice  been  able  to  catch 
live  fish,  close  in  shore,  by  lying  in  wait  for 
them  with  exhaustless  patience,  and  scooping 
them  up  at  last  with  a  lightning  sweep  of  thi 
paw. 

Ignoring  the  toadstools,  he  turned  straight 
south  and  made  his  way  towards  the  lake. 
He  travelled  swiftly,  winding  this  way  and 
that  between  the  green,  humped  roots,  the 
grey  trunks,  and  the  black  water-pits.  But, 
swiftly  as  he  went,  his  movement  left  no  trail 
of  sound  behind  it.  A  shadow  could  not 
have  moved  more  noiselessly.  It  was  as  if 
the  age-old  silence  simply  seized  and  folded 
away  for  ever  the  impact  of  his  great  foot- 
falls on  the  moss.  When  at  length  he  caught 
the  flash  of  the  bright  water  ahead  of  him 
through  the  trees,  he  moved  even  more 
cautiously,  so  extreme  was  his  circumspection. 
Reaching  the  edge  of  the  cedar  growth,  he 
slipped  unseen  into  a  thicket  of  red  willows 
which  afforded  a  convenient  ambush,  and 
peered  out  warily  to  assure  himself  as  to  what 
might  be  going  on  around  the  shores.  For  a 
long  while  he  crouched  there  as  moveless  as 
a  stone,  that  if  by  mischance  his  coming 
had  given  alarm  to  any  of  the  wilderness 
folk,  suspicion  might  have  time  to  die  away. 
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III. 

In  the  mid-deep  of  tlie  lake  the  silence  was 
absolute.  There  was  no  hiss  of  tense  feathers 
to  accentuate  it,  as  in  the  upper  vast  of  air. 
There  was  no  fading  and  elusive  bird  note  to 
measure  it  by,  as  in  the  gloom  of  the  cedar 
swamp.  Down  in  the  gold-brown  glimmer 
the  fine  silt  lay  unstirred  on  the  stones. 
There  was  no  movement,  except  the  delicate, 
almost  imperceptible  waving  of  the  £  eat 
trout's  coloured  fins. 

In  the  shallower  water  along  the  edges  of 
the  lake  there  was  always  a  faint  confusion  of 
small  sounds.  The  slow  breathing  of  the 
lake,  as  it  were,  kept  up  a  rhythmic,  almost 
invisible  motion  among  the  smaller  pebbles, 
making  a  crisp  whisper  which  the  water 
carried  far  beneath  the  surface,  while  it  could 
not  be  heard  at  all  in  the  air  above.  But 
none  of  this  stir  reached  the  silent  deeps 
where  the  big  trout,  morose  and  enamoured  of 
his  solitude,  lay  lazily  opening  and  shutting 
his  crimson  gills. 

Because  the  water  of  the  lake  was  dark — 
amber-tinted  from  the  swamps  about  its 
shores — the  colours  of  the  trout  were  dark, 
strong,  and  vivid.  His  strangely  patterned 
back  was  almost  black,  yet  briUiant,  like  some 
kinds  of  damascened  steel.  His  belly  was 
bright  pink.  His  sides  had  a  purplish  hue, 
on  which  the  rows  of  intense  vermilion  spots 
stood  out  almost  incongruously.  His  fins 
were  as  gaudy  as  the  petals  of  some  red-and- 
white  flower. 

The  trout  was  staring  upward  with  his 
blank,  lidless  eyes.  He  was  hungry,  and  he 
felt  that  it  was  from  that  direction  that  food 
was  like  to  come  to  him  most  easily.  Smaller 
fish  had  learned,  from  the  fate  of  so  many  of 
their  fellows,  to  shun  the  haunted  stillness  of 
this  mid-lake  depth  ;  and  the  big  trout  was 
growing  tired  of  caddis-bait  and  such  small 
game. 

The  surface  of  the  lake,  as  he  looked  up  at 
it,  presented  to  him  a  sort  of  semi-transparent 
mirror,  thronged  with  reflections,  yet  allowing 
the  sky  overhead,  and  the  shadows  of  many 
dreaming  insects,  to  show  through.  If  a 
swallow,  for  instance,  or  a  low-winging  snipe, 
flew  over,  the  trout  could  see  not  only  the 
bird  itself,  and  the  shadow  of  the  bird  on  the 
bottom,  but  also  a  dim,  swift-moving  reflec- 
tion of  the  shadow,  on  the  silvery  mirror 
above.  If  a  swallow's  wing  tip  flicked  the 
surface,  sending  down  a  bright  little  jet  of 
bubbles,  these  bubbles  also  would  double 
themselves  in  reflections  as  they  darted  up 
again  and  vanished  in  the  mirroring  ripples. 


All  this,  however,  was  of  little  interest  to 
the  hungry  trout,  till  he  caught  sight  of  a 
large  butterfly  zigzagging  languidly  close 
above  the  water.  Its  flight  was  so  feeble 
that  the  big  fish's  expectations  were  aroused. 
Slowly  he  started  upwards,  to  be  on  hand  for 
whatever  favour  fortune  might  have  in  store 
for  him. 

As  he  swam  up  out  of  the  gloom,  the 
butterfly  flickered  above  him,  and  its  big 
shadow  danced  along  the  bottom  beside  his 
own.  A  small  beetle,  its  wings  all  outspread, 
struck  the  surface  violently  close  by,  shatter- 
ing the  mirror  for  a  second,  then  starting  a 
series  of  tiny  ripples.  The  big  trout  paid  no 
heed  to  the  convulsive  gyrations  of  the 
beetle.  He  was  wholly  intent  upon  the 
butterfly,  whose  faltering  flight  drooped  ever 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shining  flood.  At 
last,  the  splendid  painted  wings  failed  to 
flutter ;  and  lightly,  softly,  like  a  leaf,  the 
gorgeous  insect  sank  upon  the  water,  hardly 
marring  the  surface.  Without  a  struggle, 
without  even  a  quiver,  they  rested,  for 
perhaps  a  second.  Then  there  was  a  heavy 
boil  in  the  water  immediately  beneath.  A 
pair  of  black  jaws  opened.  The  dead  butter- 
fly was  sucked  down.  With  a  wanton  flick 
of  his  broad,  powerful  tail,  just  above  the 
surface,  the  big  trout  turned  to  sink  back  into 
the  watery  silence  with  his  spoils. 

lY. 

There  was  a  harsh,  strong  hissing  in  the  air, 
and  a  dark  body  fell  out  of  the  sky.  Fell  ? 
Eather  it  seemed  to  have  been  shot  down- 
ward from  a  catapult.  No  mere  falling  could 
be  so  swift  as  that  sheer  yet  governed  descent. 
Just  at  the  surface  of  the  water  the  wedge  of 
the  eagle's  body  turned,  his  snow-white,  head 
and  neck  bent  upwards,  his  broad  wings 
spread,  and  beat  heavily.  In  spite  of  the 
terrific  force  of  his  descent,  his  body  did  not 
go  wholly  under  water,  but  the  water 
splashed  high  and  white  about  him.  The 
next  instant  he  rose  clear,  flapping  ponder- 
ously. In  the  iron  clutch  of  his  talons 
writhed  the  great  trout,  gripped  behind 
the  head  and  by  the  middle  of  the  back,  its 
tail  thrashing  spasmodically. 

Never  before  had  this  fierce  and  majestic 
visitant  from  the  upper  silence  fallen  upon 
so  diflicult  a  prey.  Its  weight,  alone,  was 
all  that  his  mighty  wings  could  lift ;  and  its 
vehement  wri things  were  so  full  of  energy 
that  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  hold  it.  With 
his  most  strenuous  flapping,  he  could  hardly 
lift  the  victim  clear  of  the  water.  To  bear 
it  off  to  his  lonely  rock-ledge  on  the  peak 


"Again  and  yet  again  the  bear,  boiling  with  embarrassed  fury,  wliirled  and  struck,   but  in  vain." 


was  impossible.  After  a  few  moments  of 
laborious  indecision  he  beat  his  way  heavily 
towards  shore.  Nowhere,  up  and  down  the 
beach,  in  the  thickets,  or  in  the  dark 
corridors  of  the  forest,  could  his  piercing 
eyes  detect  any  foe.  The  nearest  point  of 
land  was  a  narrow  ribbon  of  clean  white 
rock  with  a   cordon  of  Indian  willow  close 


behind  it.  This  point  he  made  for.  A  few 
feet  above  the  water's  edge  he  alighted.  For 
a  moment  he  stood  haughtily,  his  hard, 
implacable  yellow  eyes  challenging  the 
wilderness.  Then,  his  snake-like  white  head 
stooped  quickly  forward,  and  his  powerful 
beak  bit  clear  through  to  the  victim's  back- 
bone, a  little  behind  the  spot  where  it  joined 
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the  neck.  The  trout's  body  stiffened  straight 
out,  with  a  strong  shudder,  then  lay  limp 
and  still.  Very  deliberately,  as  if  scorning 
to  display  his  hunger,  the  royal  bird  begau 
to  make  his  meal. 

But  one  palpitating  morsel  had  gone  down 
his  outstretched,  snowy  throat,  when  it 
seemed  to  him  that  a  leaf  whispered  in  the 
willow-thicket  behind  him.  There  was  no 
air  stirring,  so  why  should  a  leaf  whisper  ? 
His  claws  relaxed  their  grip  upon  the  prey  ; 
his  wings  shot  out  and  gave  one  powerful 
flap  ;  he  bounced  lightly  upward  and  aside. 
At  the  same  moment  a  black  bulk  burst  out 
from  the  willow  thicket,  and  a  great  black 
paw"  smote  at  him  savagely. 

The  eagle  had  sprung  aside  just  in  time. 
Had  that  terrific  buffet  fairly  reached  him, 
never  again  would  he  have  mounted  to  his 
aerial  haunts  of  silence.  But  as  it  was,  the 
swoop  of  the  black  paw  just  touched  the 
bird's  tail.  Two  or  three  dark,  regal  feathers 
fluttered  to  the  ground.  His  spacious  pinions 
caught  the  air,  and  he  Avinnowed  out  a  few 
feet  over  the  water.  The  bear,  content  at 
having  captured  the  prize,  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  him,  but  greedily  fell  upon  the  prey. 

Ordinarily,  an  eagle  would  no  more  think 
of  interfering  with  a  bear  than  of  assailing 
a  granite  boulder.  But  in  this  case  the 
aggravation  was  unprecedented.  Never 
before  had  the  "  King  of  the  Air  "  known 
what  it  was  to  have  his  lawful  prey  and 
hard-won  spoils  snatched  from  him.  With 
a  sudden  sharp  yelp  of  rage  he  whirled,  shot 
upward,  and  swooped,  with  a  twang  of  still- 
set  feathers,  straight  at  his  adversary's  head. 
Totally  unprepared  for  such  a  daring  assault, 
the  bear  could  not  ward  it  off.  Several 
sudden  red  gashes  on  his  head  showed  where 
those  knife-like  talons  had  struck.  "  Wah  !  " 
he  bawled,  half  rising  on  his  haunches  and 
throwing  up  a  great  forearm  in  defence. 
The  eagle,  swooping  upward  out  of  reach, 
swung  round  and  hovered  as  if  about  to 
repeat  the  attack. 

As  the  bear  crouched,  half  sitting,  one 
paw  on  the  mangled  prey,  the  other  uplifted 
in  readiness  for  stroke  or  parry,  the  furious 
bird  hesitated.  He  knew  the  full  menace  of 
tliat   massive,   upraised   paw,  wdiich,  clumsy 


though  it  looked,  could  strike  as  swiftly  as 
the  darting  head  of  a  snake.  For  all  his 
rage,  he  had  no  mind  to  risk  a  maimed  wing. 
In  a  second  or  two  he  swooped  again,  this 
time  as  if  to  catch  the  foe  in  the  back ;  but 
he  took  care  not  to  come  too  close.  The 
bear  whirled  on  his  haunches  and  struck 
viciously ;  but  his  claws  met  nothing  but 
empty  air,  while  a  stiff  wing-tip  brushed 
smartingly  a,cross  his  eyes. 

Again  and  yet  again  the  eagle  swooped, 
never  coming  quite  within  reach.  Again 
and  yet  again  the  bear,  boiling  with  em- 
barrassed fury,  whirled  and  struck,  but  in 
vain.  He  struck  nothing  more  tangible 
than  air.  The  sharp,  indignant  yelps  of  the 
great  bird  flapping  close  above  him  were  a 
defiance  which  he  could  not  answer.  He 
had  the  prize,  but  he  could  not  enjoy  it. 
For  a  few  minutes  he  hesitated.  Then 
doggedly  he  crouched  down,  with  his  head 
partly  shielded  between  his  fore-paws,  and 
fell  to  eating  hurriedly.  Before  he  could 
swallow  one  mouthful  the  air  again  hissed 
ominously  in  his  ears,  and  those  clutching 
talons  tore  at  his  neck.  With  a  roar  of 
pain,  and  wrath,  and  discomfiture,  he 
snatched  the  prey  up  in  his  jaws  and  plunged 
into  the  thicket  with  his  head  well  down 
between  his  legs.  As  he  vanished,  the 
implacable  talons  struck  once  more,  ripping 
red  furrows  in  the  black  fur  of  his  rump. 

Smarting,  and  grumbling  heavily,  the 
bear  lay  down  in  the  heart  of  the  willow 
thicket  and  finished  devouring  the  great 
trout.  Still  yelping,  the  eagle  circled  above 
the  thicket.  Through  the  leafy  branches 
he  could  see  the  black  form  of  his  adversary  ; 
but  into  the  thicket  he  dared  not  swoop,  lest 
he  should  be  caught  at  a  disadvantage  there. 
For  a  long  time  he  circled,  hoping  that  his 
enemy  would  come  out  and  give  him  another 
opportunity  of  vengeance.  Then,  seeing 
that  the  bear  lay  motionless,  apparently 
asleep,  his  rage  wore  itself  out.  Higher  he 
whirled,  and  yet  higher,  while  the  wary  beast 
watched  patiently  for  his  going.  Then 
suddenly  he  changed  his  course.  With  long, 
splendid  sweep  of  the  wing,  he  made  off  in 
direct  flight,  slanting  swiftly  upw'ard  towards 
the  blue  silence  above  the  path. 


The  Assize  of  Weights   and   Measures. 


By   ALLAN    GRANGER. 


WHAT   is  the    machinery   by   which 
the  integrity  of  our  weiglits  and 
measures   is    maintained,  and    by 
which,  in  a  practical  sense,  sixteen  ounces 
make  one  pound,  twenty  ounces  one  pint, 
and  thirty -six  inches  one  yard  ? 

Obviously  the  first  essential  is  to  secure,  if 
possible,  a  fixed  standard  which,  for  all  time 
and  under  all  conditions,  shall  remain  the 
same.  The  quest  for  the  discovery  in  Nature 
of  an  invariable  unit  of  measure  has  not 
been  successful.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
create  standards ;  and  although  standards 
have  been 
called  into 
existence  in 
what  would 
seem  to  be 
an  arbitrary 
manner,  it  is 
certain  that 
the  needs 
and  c  0  n - 
venience  of 
m  a  n  kind 
liave  funda- 
m  e  n  t  a  1 1  y 
ni  0  u  1  d  e  d 
them.  The 
units  upon 
w^hich  our 
British 
weiglits  and 
m  e  a  s  u  r  e  s , 
known  as  the 
I  m  p  e  r  i  a  1 
System,  are 
based  have 
recently  been 

described  and  pictured  in  the  pages  of  tlie 
Windsor  Magazine.  They  are"  the  im- 
perial pound  and  the  imperial  yard,  the 
gallon  being  legally  determined  by  weight. 

The  duty  of  maintaining  these  standards 
true  and  unimpaired  is  also  a  sacred  one,  and 
is  one  which  the  State  owes  to  the  connnunity 
at  large.  Without  making  a  large  di'aft 
upon  the  imagination,  the  Standards  Depart- 
ment of  tlie  Board  of  Ti'ade,  in  Old  Palace 
Yard,  might  be  regarded  as  a  holy  temple 
of  justice,  and  the  Deputy  Warden  of  the 
Staiidards  (Mnjor  P.  A.  Mac^Mahon,  F.R.S.) 
us  its  high  priest. 
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As  was  explained  in  the  article  referred  to 
above,  the  Standards  Department,  in  addition 
to  the  preservation  of  the  hnperial  Standards, 
is  called  upon,  among  other  things,  to  make 
and  maintain  models  of  all  tlie  weights  and 
measures  which  may  be  used  in  trade.  These 
models,  called  Board  of  Trade  Standards, 
are,  of  course,  all  derived  from  the  pound 
and  yard.  Another  duty  of  the  Standards 
Department  is  to  decide  upon  the  fitness,  as 
to  construction  and  material,  of  all  types 
of  weights,  measures,  and  weighing  and 
measuring   instruments  which    would    enter 

the  domain 
of  commerce. 
Any  instru- 
m  e  n  t  s  to 
w  h  i  c  h  the 
passport  of 
the  Depart- 
ment might 
be  refused 
would  not  be 
legal.  Hence, 
in  this  sense, 
theStandaids 
Department 
is  the  con- 
trolling 
centre  for 
tlie  United 
K  i  n  gdom, 
and  from  it 
proceed  those 
operations 
which  secure 
t  li  at  the 
pound  0  f 
John  o ' 
Groats  and  Land's  End,  of  Lowestoft  and 
Connemara,  is  one  and  the  same  pound. 

The  administration  of  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Acts  in  Gi'cat  Britain  lies  with  the 
local  authorities  • —  i.e.,  the  County  and 
Borough  Councils.  Li  L'eland,  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  vested  in  the  lord-lieutenant.  Li 
earlier  times  the  lord  of  the  manor  possessed 
jurisdiction  over  weights  and  measures,  and 
at  the  present  moment  there  are  a  few  places 
in  England  where  this  right  is  still  exercised. 
The  number  of  Inspectors  of  Weights  and 
Measures  in  Great  Britain  is  over  500,  and 
they  are  appointed  by  the  local  authorities. 


U'ETGTriS   AN  I 
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They  are,  therefore,  local  otticers.  The  kinds 
of  instruments  to  be  accepted,  however,  and 
the  nature  of  the  tests  to  be  applied  to  them, 
both  on  verification  and  inspection,  are 
matters  upon  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
decide,  and  the  inspector  is  under  obligation 
to  carry  out  the  regulations  issued  thereon 
by  that  Department.  This  arrangement 
tends  to  secure  uniformity  of  procedure  on 
the  part  of  the  inspectors,  which  is  so  highly 
desirable,  seeing  that  a  weight,  measure,  oi* 


(central  othce,  with  two  oi*  three  exceptions, 
suffices.  In  tlie  London  County  Council 
area  there  are  six  offices,  and  by  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  J.  Ollis,  Chief  of  the  Public  Control 
Department,  a  picture  of  the  one  situated  in 
Harrow  Road  is  shown. 

The  standards  used  by  the  inspector  are 
termed  "  local  standards."  An  idea  of 
the  e(|uipment  of  a  Weights  and  Measures 
Office  in  this  respect  will  be  gained 
from   our   second    illustration.       Obviously 


SPECIMENS    OF     LOCAL     STANDARDS    AND    BALANCES. 


weighing  instrument  duly  stamped   is  legid 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  local  authorities  are  called  upon  to 
provide  suitable  offices  and  the  necessary 
equipment  for  the  use  of  their  inspectors. 
In  the  large  populous  centres,  the  manner  of 
administering  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Acts  is  necessarily  different  from  that  ob- 
served in  county  districts  ;  and  it  also  follows 
that  where  the  manufacture  of  weighing  and 
measuring  plant  is  carried  on,  there  the 
quantity  of  instruments  to  be  tested  and 
stamped  will  be  relatively  large.  So  far  as 
the  cities  and  boroughs  are  concerned,  one 


these  local  standards,  if  brought  into  daily 
use,  would  (juickly  become  more  or  less 
inaccurate.  They  are  consequently  reserved 
for  reference  purposes,  and  true  copies 
of  them,  known  as  ''working  standards," 
are  the  implements  the  inspector  uses  in  a 
general  way.  In  the  case  of  the  local 
standards  of  weight,  they  must  be  re-verified 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  least  once  in  every 
five  years,  and  in  the  case  of  measures  every 
ten  years.  These  re-verifications  are  in- 
dorsed upon  a  parchment  indenture.  The 
specimen  shown  represents  such  an  in- 
denture, which  is  still  in  force  and    which 
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was  issued  in  18G9,  when  the  Exchequer  and 
not  the  Board  of  Trade  had  control  of  the 
Standards.  The  working  standards  have  to 
be  re- verified  at  least  twice  each  year  by  the 
inspector  against  the  local  standards,  and  he 
is  required  to  keep  a  record  of  these  periodic 
examinations.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
weights  and  measures  used  in  trade  are 
linked  up  and  kept  in  true  relation- 
ship with  the  Imperial  Standards. 

The  duties  of  an  inspector  divide 
broadly  into  two  parts — viz.,  verifi- 
cation and  inspection,  or  indoor  and 
outdoor  work.  As  the  law  requires 
every  weight,  measure,  and  weighing 
instrument  used  in  trade  to  be  duly 
stamped,  the  amount  of  verification 
work  to  be  performed  is,  in  the 
aggregate,  considerable.  The 
official  returns  for  last  year  show 
the   weights   verified   and    stamped    in 


tliat 
the 


United     Kinu'dom      num-bered 


^1)4,042, 


measures  7,054,203,  and  weighing  instru- 
ments 31 1,407.  A  uniform  design  of  verifi- 
cation stamp  is  used  by  all  inspectors.  It 
consists  of  a  crown,  the  Sovereign's  initials 
(E.  R.),  and  a  number.    The  number,  wliich  is 


issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  identifies  the 
district  of  the  inspector.  An  instrument 
bearing  the  mark  outlined  in  our  illustration 
would  have  been  stamped  in  Birmingliam, 
as  *'  6  "  is  the  number  assigned  to  that  city. 
Where  practicable  the  mark  of  verification 
is  struck  either  directly  on  to  the  instru- 
ment to  be  stamped,  or  on  to  a  leaden  plug 
inserted  therein.  Glass  and  earthen- 
ware measures  are  stamped  by  means 
of  a  sand-blast  machine.  By  these 
machines,  which  are  generally  worked 
by  power,  a  blast  of  sand  is  forced 
through  a  stencil-plate  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  measure,  which  thus 
receives  an  indelible  impression  of 
the  desired  mark.  In  the  next 
illustration  may  be  seen  earthenware 
measures  in  the  process  of  being 
stamped  by  a  steam  ?and-blast  machine. 
The  manual  machine  of  the  same  type  is 
usually  operated  by  a  man  jumping  on  to 
a  movable  step.  The  forcing  down  of  the 
step  may  be  likened  in  effect  to  the  com- 
pression of  a  large  pair  of  bellows. 

In  testing  the  accuracy  of  weights,  it  is 
]'c'(piii'ed  that  they  shall  be  compaied  with  a 
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standard  of  liko  denomination  :  a  seven- 
pound  weight,  for  instance,  is  to  be  tested 
against  a  "seven-ponnd  standard  and  not 
against  a  four,  two,  and  one-pound  standard. 
Tlie  balance  used  for  this  ])urpose  should,  of 
course,  be  correct  and  free  from  disturbing 
influences.      It  is   for  the  inspector  to  see 


STAMPING     METAL     MKASUKKS     OF    OArACITY. 

that  his  balances  are  maintained  in  a  state  of 
accuracy  and  efficiency,  and  every  five  years 
they  must  be  submitted  to  tlie  Board  of 
Trade  for  examination.  For  tlie  most  part, 
standard  measures  of  capacity  are  made  of 
gun-metal  and  of  cylindrical  shape.  When 
they  have  been  charged  with  water,  a  glass 
strike  is  passed  over  the  top  to  secure  their 
being  exactly  filled,  neither  more  nor  less. 
A  series  of  fixed  measures,  which  are  filled 
through  glass  tubes  fixed  at  the  top  and 
emptied  by  means  of  taps  fitted  underneath, 
are  convenient  for  testing  graduated  milk- 
churns  and  other  large  measures. 

Weighing  instruments  before  being  stamped 
must  not  only  weigh  accurately,  but  they 
must  also  be  sufficiently  strong  in  all  respects 
for  their  appointed  work,  and  the  working 
\yAvt^—viz.,  the  knife-edges  and  bearings- 
must  be  of  properly  liardened  steel,  except  in 
those  cases  where  these  parts  are  made  of 
agate.  When  a  scale  is  in  actual  use,  the 
weights  and  the  goods  weighed  may  be  placed 
upon  any  part  of  the  pans.  It  is  essential,  there- 


fore, that  theindicntions  of  the  machincshould 
be  the  same  under  such  varying  conditions. 
To  ascertain  that  this  is  the  case  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  verification  test.  When 
a  weighbridge,  say,  of  ten  tons  capacity  (some 
of  these  machines  weigh  up  to  100  tons  or 
more),  is  fixed  in  position,  it  is  not  always 
easy  or  practicable  to  test  them  with  standard 
weights  up  to  the  full  load.  Heavy  material 
of  any  nature  can  be  pressed  into  the  service, 
but  that  is  not  everywhere  available  in 
sufficient  quantity.  A  preliminary  exam- 
ination of  these  large  machines,  however, 
may  be  made  upon  the  premises  where  they 
are  manufactured,  and  where,  of  course, 
facilities  exist  for  applying  a  load  equal  to 
the  full  capacity  of  the  machine.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  ahvays  advisable,  Avhen  verifying  a 
weighbridge  in  situ,  to  place  thereon  a  load 
approximating  as  nearly  as  practicable  to 
its  maximum  capacity,  if  only  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  the  foundations  ai'e  sufficiently 
strong. 

The  woi'k  of  vei'ification  in  general  may 
be  performed  at  the  inspector's  office  or  upon 
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the  premises  of  the  manufacturer,  providing 
suitable  accommodation  is  there  supplied.  In 
regard  to  the  tests  for  accuracy,  it  is  well  to 
liear  in  mind  that  an  allowance  for  error  is 
tolerated  in  all  cases.  Upon  a  four-pound 
iron  weight,  for  instance,  an  error  (in  excess 
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only)  of  twelve  grains  is  allowed  ;  on  a  brass 
weight  of  the  same  denomination,  six  grains. 
It  is  obvions  that  if  a  weight  when  stamped 
were  jnst  up  to  standard,  very  little  wear 
and  tear  wonld  make  it  light.  The  excess 
allowance,  tlieref ore,  adds  to  the  working  life 


of  the  weight.  Still,  if  a 
weight  when  tested  is  found 
to  be  jnst  equal  to  the 
standard,  the  inspector  is  not 
entitled  to  reject  it  on  that 
score.  It  may  thus  happen 
that  two  four-pound  iron 
weights  which  have  just  re- 
ceived the  official  imprimatur 
may  differ  by  twelve  grains. 
This  difference  is  sufficient 
to  be  disclosed  by  an  average 
trade  balance,  and  might  be 
considered  as  evidence  of 
negligent  work  upon  the 
part  of  the  inspector  —  a 
conclusion  which  would  not 
be  justified. 

The  Imperial  System  of 
Weights  and  Pleasures  is 
said  to  be  complex,  and 
certainly  it  cannot  be 
lauded  for  its  simplicity.  There  are  three 
distinct  series  of  weights  —  the  avoirdu- 
pois, the  troy,  and  the  apothecaries';  the 
ordinary  measures  of  capacity  and  the 
apothecaries'  measures,  and  the  measures  of 
leno-th.     To  this  host  has  to  be  added  the 
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weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system, 
seeing  that  these  were  legaHsed  for  use  in 
this  country  in  1897.  Altogether,  an  inspec- 
tor may  be  called  upon  to  verify  at  least  128 
different  denominations  of  weights,  sixty-one 
different  denominations  of  measures  of  length, 
and  fifty-four  different  denominations  of 
measures  of  capacity,  making  a  grand  total  of 
288.  The  various  denominations  are  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  is  only  such 
denomina- 
tions as  have 
been  lega- 
lised by  that 
Department 
Avhich  call  be 
stamped  by 
an  inspector. 
A  w  e  i  g  li  t 
of  t  h  r  e  e 
pounds,  eight 
pounds,  or 
nine  pounds, 
for  example, 
may  not  be 
stamped,  as 
there  is  ]io 
correspond- 
ing Board 
of  Trade 
Stan  dard. 
1 1  is  not 
desirable 
that  the  legal 
denom  i  na- 
tions should 
approximate 
too  closely 
one  to  the 
other,  other- 
w  i  s  e  in 
actual  use 
confusion 
might  ensue. 
It  is  acurious 
anomaly  that 
the    c  a  r  a  t 

weight,  which  is  used  so  largely  in  the 
diamond  trade,  cannot' be  stamped  by  an 
inspector,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  weight 
is  not  of  the  denomination  of  a  Board  of 
Trade  Standard. 

The  two  main  purposes  of  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Acts  are  {a)  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  weights  and  measures  used 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  {h)  to 
provide  for  justice  being  done  between  buyer 
and  seller  in  respect  of  Aveight  and  measure. 
Enactments    directed     towards     uniformity 


150TTJ-K     IMKASURKS,     EIGHT     GALI.OJJS     TO    ONE     QUAIIT 


extend  right  through  British  history.  A 
statute  of  King  Edgar  proclaimed  that  the 
same  weight  and  measure  should  run  through- 
out the  realm.  AYilliam  the  Conqueror 
legislated  to  a  like  effect,  and  the  Magna 
Charta  contained  provisions  bearing  on  the 
point.  And  thus  it  has  gone  on  till 
our  own  day.  Of  the  maxim,  "  custom  is 
stronger  than  law,"  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  striking  exemplification. 

Up  to  the 
time  of 
Queen  Ehza- 
I)  e  t  h  ,  t  h  e 
Government 
F,eem  to  have 
supplied 
standards  to 
the  chief 
])laces  of  the 
k  i  n  g  d  0  m  . 
Subsequently 
t  0  that 
[)eriod,  those 
1  esponsible 
for  the  local 
conduct  of 
affairs  weie 
recpiired  to 
])  r  0  V  i  d  e 
t  hemselves 
with  stan- 
dards. An 
Act  of 
Charles  II., 
dated  1670, 
declared  that 
a  standard 
bushel  of 
correct 
measure 
should  be 
chained  in 
the  market- 
place in  all 
jn  a  r  k  e  t 
towns,  i  n 
order  that  persons  might  test  their  measures. 
A  bushel  measure  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
belonging  to  the  City  of  Birmingham,  is 
set  forth  in  the  illustration.  It  bears  the 
inscription  :  "  Samuel  Marrow,  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Birmingham,"  also  the  date 
"1674,"  the  initials  '''  C.  II.,"  and  an  im- 
pression of  the  royal  crown.  Many  speci- 
mens of  local  standards,  dating  back  to  the 
time  of  Henry  yiL,  are  in  existence.  Earlier 
examples  are  not  known,  probably  due  to  the 
ancient  practice  of  melting   down   the   old 
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standards  in  order  to  make  new  ones.  We 
oven  read  that  the  Corporation  of  Yarmouth, 
in  the  sixteenth  century  (Dutt's  "  Highways 
and  Bye  ways  of  East  iVnglia  "),  ordered  all 
the  sepulchral  brasses  to  be  sent  to  London 
and  cast  into  weights  for  the  use  of  the  town. 
Notwithstanding  the  prolonged  efforts  of 
the  legislature,  uniformity  in  weights  and 
me;isures  has  by  no  means  been  attained. 
It  is  true  that  the  pound,  pint,  and  yard  are 
everywhere  tlie  same,  but  local  weiglits  and 
m  e  a  s  u  r  e  s 
based  upon 
these  still 
persist.  Corn 
at  the  present 
day  is  sold  by 
more  than 
100  different 
\  i  n  d  s  0  f 
bushels,  and 
the  JatHsez- 
faire  attitude 
assumed  In' 
the  British 
farmer  on 
this  score 
seems  as 
impregnable 
as  ever 
against  the 
assaults  of 
reform  ers. 
Again,  the 
f  a  r  m  e  r  i  n 
many  parts 
of  the  coun- 
try still  sells 
his  milk  by 
the  bar  n 
gallon  of 
seventeen 
pints,  in  spite 
of    the    fact 


that    it   is  AD.ius I 

an      illegal 

measure.     The  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable 

trade  is  another  branch  of  commerce  in  Avliich 

terms  are  used  that  are  lacking  in  precision 

as  to  the  Aveight  which  they  are  supposed  to 

represent. 

A  further  duty  Avliich  pertains  to  many 
inspectors  is  the  adjustment  of  weights  and 
measures.  An  inspector  is  forbidden  by  law 
to  be  a  person  deriving  any  profit  from  or 
employed  in  the  making,  adjusting,  or  selling 
of  weights,  measures,  or  measuring  or  weighing 
instruments.  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  how- 
ever, if  they  think  fit,  authorise  an  inspector  to 


act  as  an  adjuster  of  weights  and  measures. 
Many  inspectors  are  so  authorised,  and  the 
fees  derived  from  the  work  are,  of  course, 
handed  over  to  the  local  authority.  This  is 
an  aspect  of  municipal  trading  to  which  little 
or  no  objection  has  been  raised.  One  reason 
may  be  that  there  is  no  profit  in  it  to  the 
local  authority,  and  certainly  it  is  a  great 
couA'Cnience  to  the  traders.  Weights  and 
measures,  after  readjustment,  must  be  re- 
stamped.     Where  the  work   is  done   by  an 

independent 
adjuster,  it 
follows  that 
the  article 
must  subse- 
quently be 
submitted  to 
the  inspector 
to  receive 
the  official 
stamp.  Ad- 
ditional time 
and  trouble 
are  therel3y 
involved, 
and,  more- 
over, in  some 
country  dis- 
tricts a  ])er- 
son  properly 
(jualified  to 
adjust  is  not 
to  be  found. 
0  r  d  i  n  a  r  y 
trade  weights 
are  adjusted 
by  inserting 
lead  into  an 
u  n  d  e  r  c  u  t 
hole  on  the 
under  side  of 
the  weight. 
W  h  e  n  a 
weight  has 
become  light, 
the  deficiency,  if  shght,  may  be  made  good  in 
many  cases  by  punching  a  hole  in  the  lead 
adjustment  and  inserting  therein  extra  lead, 
which  is  completely  covered  l)y  hammering. 
This  process,  however,  cannot  with  satis- 
faction be  repeated  often  ;  the  old  lead  has 
to  be  cleared  out  of  the  hole  and  fresh  lead 
inserted.  The  clearing  out  of  the  adjusting- 
hole  is  often  a  difficult  and  tedious  matter. 
A  new  method  of  adjustment  has  recently 
been  introduced  which  obviates  this  trouble. 
The  additional  lead  required  to  make  good 
any  discrepancy  in  a  weight  is  simply  placed 
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upon  the  old  lead  in  the  adjusting-hole  :  the 
flame  from  an  oxy-coal  gas  jet  is  then 
brought  to  plaj  upon  it,  and  quickly  fuses 
the  old  and  new  lead  into  one  mass.  The 
system  is  expeditious,  and  consequently  does 
not,  in  the  long  run,  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
work.  In  our  illustration  may  be  seen  this 
process  in  course  of  application  at  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Office,  West  Brom- 
wich. 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  inspection,  it 
is  required  that  the  weighing  and  measuring 
plant  in  use  in  trade  be  officially  examined 


inspector  gives  public  notice  of  the  times  and 
places  within  his  district  at  which  he  will  be 
in  attendance  in  order  to  test  the  scales, 
weights,  and  measures  which  may  be  brought 
to  him  for  the  purpose.  By  this  meaus 
traders  may  ascertain  whether  their  appli- 
ances continue  to  be  efficient  and  accurate. 
The  county  inspector  fixes  his  centres  so  as 
to  render  them  as  generally  convenient  as 
possible.  In  one  county  the  inspector  has 
at  his  command  a  travelling  van,  suitably 
fitted  up,  which  he  takes  into  every  village 
in  his  district,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that 
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at  least  once  a  year,  except  in  cases  where 
the  Board  of  Trade  sanction  an  extension  of 
this  period  to  two  years.  In  addition  to 
these  general  visits  of  inspection,  special 
surprise  visits  are  also  to  be  made.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  practice 
in  boroughs  differs  from  that  in  county 
districts.  An  outfit  suitable  for  borough 
inspection  is  shown.  The  examination 
of  the  large  cart-weighing  machines  necessi- 
tates special  visits,  as  at  least  one  ton  of 
standard  weights  has  to  be  taken  round 
for    the    purpose.        In    the    counties    the 


the  "  stamping  station "  or  "  verification 
court "  is  taken  to  the  door  of  every  trader 
in  the  county. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  to  know  that 
a  merchant  ship  is  a  "place"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act — the  Weights  and  Measures 
Acts,  of  course.  Masters  of  vessels  are  required 
to  keep  on  board  proper  weights  and  measures 
for  determining  the  quantities  of  the  several 
provisions  and  articles  served  out,  and  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  have  held  that 
these  instruments  come  within  the  purview 
of    the  inspector  of   weights  and  measures. 
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On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  equally 
surprising  to  know 
that  the  inspector 
has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  scales  and 
weights  used  in  the 
Post  Office.  The 
property  of  the 
Crown  is  above  and 
beyond  the  common 
law  of  the  land.  It 
often  happens  that 
postal  business  is 
combined  with  some 
other  business  — 
grocer's,  for  instance 
— and  the  Govern- 
ment weights  may 
be  used  for  other 
than  postal  pur- 
poses, but  that  does 
not  give  the  in- 
spector any  right  of 
interference. 
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Judging  from  Biblical  and  other  references, 
it  would  seem  that  the  false  balance  and 
unjust  weight  have  followed  hard  upon  the 
heels  of  original  sin.  Pains  and  penalties 
have  been  directed  against  these  abomina- 
tions from  tlie  time  that  simple  barter  gave 
way  to  more  precise  methods  of  exchange. 
Tlie  double  set  of  weiglits,  one  heavy  where- 
with to  buy,  the  other  hght  wherewith  to 
sell,  have  not  been  confined  to  any  clime  or 
time.  In  earlier  days,  in  our  own  land, 
hardened  offenders  in  these  matters  were 
exposed  in  the  stocks.  Amongst  the 
tricks  of  the  trade,  the  first  favourite  by 
a  long  way  is  to  stick  a  piece  of  fat  upon 
the  under  side  of  the  goods-pan  of  the  scale. 


to  interchange  two  goods-pans  belonging  to 
different  scales  which  are  about  the  same 
size,  but  of  different  weights.  One  scale  is 
thereby  made  to  act  to  the  prejudice  of  the 


L.C.C.     COAL     VAX. 

This  is  simple,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the 
inspector  it  can  readily  be  removed  under 
the  pretext  of  making  the  scale-pan  clean 
and  fit  for  official  hands.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, at  times  that  the  opportunity  for  this 
gracious  consideration  is  prevented  by  the 
inspector  reaching  the  scale  first.  Variety 
is  given  to  the  dodge  by  substituting  for  the 
piece  of  fat  window  tickets,  coins  of  tlie 
realm,  paper,  putty,  knives,  and  a  host  of 
other  things.  It  is  very  seldom  that  scales 
are  found  which  have  been  rendered  unjust 
by  deliberately  altering  the  leverage  of  the 
beam.  To  do  this  leaves  uo  bridge  of 
retrjat,  and  the  fraud  is  sure  to  be  detected 
the  first  time  the  testing  weights  are  placed 
upon  the  scale.     A  more  plausible  device  is 


SHOWING    FIVE-GALLON    MEASURE    WITH    WOODEN 
BLOCKS     INSIDE. 

purchaser.  If  the  inspector  should  call 
attention  to  this  fact,  he  is  told  that  it  is 
quite  an  accident,  and  that  the  other  scale  is 
as  much  out  the  other  way.  Instances  have 
come  to  light  where  the  lead  adjustment  of 


weiglits  has  been  leinoved  and  cork  put  in 
its  place.  AVitli  measures  of  capacity  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  they  are  made  to 
hold  less  than  their  denomination  implies  by 
knocking  in  tlieir  sides  or  by  inserting  in 
them  false  bottoms.  Some  years  ago  an 
inspectoi"  came  aci'oss   a  five-gallon   ineasure 


being  used  in  the  sale  of  lamp  oil  which  was 
found  to  be  R\e  pints  deficient.  Two 
wooden  blocks  with  leather  pads  at  either 
end  Aveie  made  to  so  fit  inside  the  bottom  of 
the  measure  that  they  were  not  disturbed 
when  the  measure  was  tilted  in  the  act  of 
]K)uriiig  out  the  contents. 
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According  to  the  official  returns  mentioned 
above,  the  number  of  convictions  under  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Acts  last  year  was 
2,311.  If  the  offences  which  gave  rise  to 
these  proceedings  were  to  be  classified,  the 
result  would  show  that  the  coal  trade  is 
apparently  the  blackest  of  all  trades.  Such 
an  inference  would  be  misleading,  and  for 
the  reason  that  the  governing  conditions  are 
not  the  same.  If  the  quantity  of  coal 
delivered  be  short  of  the  weight  agreed  upon, 
the  seller  is  liable  under  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Acts.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  case 
of  other  commodities.  Were  sauce  for  the 
goose  sauce  for  the  gander  in  this  respect,  the 
official  returns  would  afford  a  better  indication 
of  the  relative  morality  of  the  various  trades. 
Some  of  the  most  serious  frauds  in  the  coal 
trade  are  effected  by  what  is  known  as  the 
double  ticket  trick.  An  inspector  stops  a 
vehicle  bearing  coal  for  delivery,  and  asks  to 
see  the  weight-ticket.  It  is  produced,  and  the 
particulars  stated  thereon  are  tested  and  found 
to  be  correct.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
if  the  inspector  had  not  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  tliat  the  ticket  produced  would 
have  been  handed  to  the  customer.  The 
carter  is  in  possession  of  another  ticket  which 
shows  a  greater  weight  than  the  correct  one, 
and  this  is  the  ticket  which  would  have  been 
delivered    up    had    the    road     been    clear. 


Glaring  instances  of  this  dodge  have  from 
time  to  tinae  been  brought  to  light,  and  it  is 
one  which  is  most  difficult  to  detect.  The  coal 
officers  under  the  London  County  Council 
are  provided  with  vehicles  specially  fitted 
up  with  scales  and  weights  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  weight  of  coal  sold  in  bags. 
The  services  of  the  motor  -  car  have  been 
requisitioned  to  facilitate  the  administration 
of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Acts.  The 
illustration  given  shows  the  inspector  for 
Nottinghamshire  in  the  act  of  weighing  up 
the  bags  of  coal  on  a  waggon  which  he  has 
overtaken  in  the  course  of  an  official  round. 
The  principle  underlying  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Acts  is  caveat  emptor.  The  law  in 
this  matter  aims  at  securing  the  use  in  trade 
of  just  weights,  measures,  and  weighing  in- 
struments. For  the  rest,  except  in  the  sale 
of  coal,  the  purchaser  must  look  after  himself. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  short  weight  or 
measure  is  not  in  itself  an  offence  against  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Acts.  The  poor,  who 
here  need  most  protection,  are  the  people  who 
are  least  able  to  protect  themselves.  Not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  a  large  army 
of  inspectors,  the  purchasing  public  will  not 
be  adequately  protected  until  these  officers 
are  directly  empowered  to  take  proceedings 
in  cases  where  goods  are  sold  short  of  the 
weii>;ht  or  measure  demanded. 
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BRAZENHEAD    IN    MILAN. 

By    MAURICE    HEWLETT. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS.— That  many  times  repeated  asseveration  of  Captain  Salomon 
Brazenhead's,  that  he  had  formed  one  of  the  suite  of  Duke  Lionel,  when  that  prince  went  out  to  Lonibardy  to 
marry  Visconti's  daughter,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  poet  Chaucer — "little  Smugface,"  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  him — was  his  fellow-traveller  and  bosom  friend,  bore  at  the  first  blush  the  stamp  of  truth.  It  was  always 
supported  by  vigorous  reminiscence ;  the  older  he  grew,  the  more  positive  he  was  of  it.  All  this  as  it  may  be, 
what  is  beyond  cavil  is  that  we  find  him  at  Pavia  in  the  year  1402,  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  scarred,  crimson, 
shining  in  the  face,  his  hair  cropped  in  the  Burgundian  mode,  moustachios  to  the  ears,  holding  this  kind  of 
discourse  to  a  lank  and  cavernous  warrior,  three  times  his  own  apparent  age,  who  had  proposed,  we  gather, 
before  a  tavern  full  of  drinkers,  to  eat  him  raw.  The  irons  came  swinging  out,  there  was  a  ding-dong  passage 
of  arms  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  seconds,  and  Captain  Brazenhead  had  run  his  foe  through  and  established 
his  reputation  in  Pavia.  Admirers  crowded  about  him,  to  pledge  and  be  pledged  in  cups,  and  he  learned  that 
the  dead  man  in  life  had  been  Lisciasaugue,  assassin  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  one  of  "a  Mystery  of  Three 
Murderers."  His  Grace's  condition  was  indeed  deplorable,  robbed  of  one-third  of  his  assassins.  "  I  see  the 
aged  monarch,"  mused  Captain  Brazenhead,  overheard  by  a  sympathetic  throng,  "  maimed,  as  you  might  say, 
of  his  right  hand.  I  see  his  prisons  full  to  brim  point,  his  lieutenants  at  work  night  and  day  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  flood."  He  could  not  restore  the  Duke  his  Lisciasangue,  but  so  far  as  might  be  he  would  repair  his 
fault  and  open  a  career  for  himself.  "To  Milan  !  "  he  said,  "and  there  lies  long  Italy  in  the  cup  of  my  hand." 
By  sheer  impudence  he  obtained  admission  to  the  Duke's  presence,  confessed  the  killing  of  his  assassin,  and 
startled  the  craven  Tyrant  into  appointing  him  to  be  Third  Murderer  in  succession  to  Lisciasangue.  But  strangely 
merciful  did  he  prove,  for  reasons  of  claims  of  old  acquaintance,  real  or  plausibly  invented,  and  the  like,  to  his  first 
few  intending  victims,  though  anxious  "to  do  his  work  when  his  blood  was  properly  warmed  by  battle."  Yet  his 
very  clemency  had  the  effect  of  attaching  to  his  service  those  derelict  soldiers  of  fortune  whom  he  spared.  While 
hiding  his  recruits  in  a  disused  burial-ground  and  flattering  himself  that  he  is  enrolling  "  a  bodyguard  the  like  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Milan  might  pay  for  night  and  day — and  with  him  all  long  Italy  "■ — he  falls  from  the  ducal 
favour  just  when  the  hopes  of  his  ambition  touch  their  highest,  and  is  turned  loose  into  the  corridors  of  the 
Castle,  a  disgraced  man.  To  Camus  and  Gelsomino,  his  colleagues,  is  alloted  the  notable  adventure  of  putting 
three  hundred  Anabaptists  to  the  sword,  the  Duke  himself  attending  the  shambles  in  state.  Milan  holds  high 
festival,  but  Brazenhead  learns  from  Liperata  that  her  husband,  Camus,  has  been  murdered  by  one  of  his  own 
rascally  henchman,  and,  seeing  his  chance  again,  sets  forth  to  fight,  with  Liperata  on  his  arm. 


CHAPTER  X, 

HOW     CAPTAIN     BRAZENHEAD     SLEW     THREE 
HUNDRED    ANABAPTISTS   WITH     THE    THIGH- 
BONE   OF   A   PHILOSOPHER. 

HE'  tombs  of  Sant' 
Eustorgio  stood  or 
leaned  at  all  angles, 
and  stared  like  the 
bleached  and  dere- 
lict bones  of  a  host 
long  dead.  Dis- 
consolate kites, 
buzzards,  ravens, 
and  other  reprobate 
birds  flapped  heavily 
above  or,  perching  on  cross  or  pinnacle, 
voiced  after  their  fashion  their  discontent 
with  the  world  as  it  was.  The  crazy  Hie 
Jacets  of  the  tombs  coincided  with  these 
harsh-throated  heralds  of  despair,  and  set 
Captain  Brazenhead  to  stalk  briskly  about, 
himself  like  a  long-necked  bird  of  bad  omen, 
if  haply  he  might  discover  but  one  of  his 
bond-slaves.  Clinging  to  his  arm  was  the 
now  terrified  Liperata,  upon  whose  skirts 
dragged  the  child  of  slain  Camus. 
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"  I  pin  my  faith  to  the  Bilboan,"  said 
Brazenhead,  "  for  he  alone  is  fitted  by  his 
nature  to  inhabit  so  beastly  a  spot.  His 
arm  reaches  to  his  knee-cap ;  he  is,  you 
may  say,  three-legged.  No  hysena  could 
be  more  at  home  in  a  graveyard  than  this 
fellow,  who  is,  moreover,  endeared  to  me  by 
many  ties.  He  owes  me  for  his  life,  I  owe 
him  for  his  aunt.  Certainly  I  pin  my  faith 
to  him." 

iVnd  he  was  justified.  Far  within  the 
shade  of  an  empty  vault  they  came  upon  a 
crouched  figure.  His  head  was  not  visible, 
so  deeply  was  it  sunk  between  his  knees. 
But  by  his  arm — by  the  absence  of  one,  and 
the  presence  of  one — he  could  be  recognised 
for  the  Bilboan. 

*•  Ho,  Barbary,  awake ! "  cried  Brazenhead, 
and  stirred  him  with  a  thigh-bone  which  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  hand.  It  was  no 
ordinary  thigh-bone,  though  its  present 
possessor  knew  nothing  of  that.  Being 
deprived  of  his  sword,  and  missing  the  use 
of  it,  he  had  picked  it  up  in  his  way  through 
the  cemetery.  It  had  belonged  to  the 
philosopher  Gnatho  of  Samothrace,  who  had 
devoted  his  life  to  demonstrating  the  in- 
destructibility of  matter,  and  had  perished 
at  the  stake  in  the  great  days  of  Saint 
Ambrose,  to  whom  matter  was  so  little  that 
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he  considered  the  punishment  a  light  one. 
It  was  a  curious  circainstance  that  Captain 
Brazenhead  was  to  be  the  instrument  of 
Gnatho's  vindication — if  indeed  those  modern 
disciples  of  the  sage  are  not  nearer  the  mark 
when  they  affirm  that  he  himself  was  his 
own  instrument,  and  Captain  Brazenhead 
the  unconscious  agent  of  his  purpose. 

But  at  the  smart  touch  of  the  relic  the 
Bilboan  came  leaping  from  the  tomb  and 
humbled  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  lord. 
His  uncouth  mops  and  mows  touched 
Captain  Brazenhead  in  a  quick  spot. 

"  Mj  faithful  vassal,"  said  he  tenderly, 
"  how  is  it  with  thee,  man  ?  Art  thou  alone 
faithful  to  thy  Brazenhead  ?  Is  gratitude, 
then,  so  dear?  Are  memories  so  short? 
Where  is  Squarcialupo,  that  prick-eared 
Roman  ?  " 

"  Gone,  master,  gone,"  said  the  Bilboan. 
''  A  gamester  came  this  way  and  did  beguile 
him." 

The  Captain  was  shocked.  "  How  now  ? 
So  sturdy  a  knave  !  " 

"  He  promised  him  good  wages,"  said  the 
other.  "  Five  sols  Tournois  per  diem.  I 
cried  shame  upon  him,  saying  :  '  Trust  to  our 
Lord's  honour ' ;  but  he  said  your  rate  had 
been  but  three." 

"It  was  four  !  "  cried  the  Captain.  "  I 
pass  you  my  word  it  was  four  1 " 

The  Bilboan  shrugged  in  despair.  "  Even 
so,  said  Squarcialupo,  five  was  above  your 
figure  ;  and  he  went  the  day  after  you  had 
brought  him  here." 

Captain  Brazenhead  had  expected  as 
much.  "  He  was  a  gallows  knave,  when 
all's  said.  But  I  hoped  better  things 
of  Tranche-coupe.  Now  what  of  that 
Burgundian  ?  " 

"  There  came  a  funeral  to  this  place,"  said 
the  Bilboan,  "  on  Saint  Milo's  day.  They 
buried  a  certain  notary,  a  warm  man,  but 
not  near  so  warm  as  that  heathen  is,  whose 
thigh-bone  your  honour  now  wears  at  your 
side,  if  all  they  tell  me  of  his  teaching  is  but 
half  true.  Now,  to  commit  our  notary  to 
earth  came  a  widow  of  his  and  ten  children, 
if  not  more.  Quite  a  company !  Their 
lamentable  cries  did  so  move  Tranche-coupe 
our  friend  that  he  brooded  upon  them  day 
and  night.  The  affair  got  upon  his  mind 
and  wrought  upon  the  young  man's  brain  ; 
so  presently,  moved  by  pity,  he  borrowed  a 
suit  of  clothes  from  the  gravedigger,  and  is 
but  this  morning  gone  to  pay  court  to  the 
relict  of  the  notary.  If  he  succeed,  as  I 
think  lie  will,  from  what  he  tells  me,  he  will 
be  fourth  husband  to  a  lady  of   substance 


and  merit.  I  cannot  blame  him  neither  ; 
for  a  widow,  d'ye  see,  has  experience  in  the 
comforting  of  mankind,  and  that  counts  for 
much  with  a  young  man  of  Tranche-coupe's 
years.     No,  no,  I  cannot  blame  him." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Captain  Brazenhead,  con- 
stricting the  muscles  of  his  arm  and  looking 
benignantly  down  upon  Liperata.  "No, 
nor  I,  by  Cock.  But  I  am  vexed,"  he  added, 
"  and  something  put  about — for  I  had 
reckoned  upon  his  cross-bow  arm  for  an 
adventure  at  Pavia  before  long.  There  shun 
me  two  men  by  whom  I  had  hoped  to  win  a 
score.     Tush  !     And  the  Egyptian " 

"  Master,"  said  the  Bilboan  darkly,  "  come 
we  now  to  the  Egyptian,  against  whom  I 
would  have  warned  you  before  bad  I  seen 
you  here  or  known  how  to  come  at  you. 
That  dark-skinned  rogue,  that  snake-tongue, 
who  got  the  better  of  your  Honour  once  in  a 
horse-deal,  has  now  done  you  the  scurviest 
turn  of  all.  For  not  content  with  the 
slaughter  of  Signior  Camus,  your  colleague, 
he  has  dressed  himself  out  in  his  livery,  and 
with  the  murdered  man's  vizor  to  cover  his 
own  false  face,  is  engaged  at  this  hour  in 
slaughtering  three  hundred  Anabaptists  in 
the  presence  of  the  Duke's  grace  of  Milan, 
and  his  consort,  and  his  daughter,  and  all  his 
court." 

At  this  intelligence  Captain  Brazenhead 
smote  himself  on  his  forehead  and  said 
"  It  was  very  well."  Those  who  knew  him 
would  have  read  the  oracle  for  r.  bad  sign, 
because  he  really  meant  it.  Its  deep-mouthed 
tones  rang  the  passing-bell  for  tlie  Egyptian. 

"  Come,"  said  Captain  Brazenhead  sternly 
to  the  Bilboan,  "  I  shall  need  thee.  Come." 
So  saying,  he  led  the  way  back  to  the  Castle 
of  Milan. 

Walking  through  a  desert  city  into  a  desert 
stronghold,  it  came  upon  him  as  a  providence 
of  supernatural  powers  that  all  lay  so  snug— 
"at  the  mercy  of  any  man  of  his  hands." 
A  sombre  cheer  illumined  his  burnt  face  ; 
he  put  his  arm  Jround  the  waist  of  liiperata 
and  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  With  the 
other  arm  free,  he  flourished  the  thigh-bone 
of  Gnatho,  the  Philosopher.  "  All  may  yet 
be  done  ;  all  may  fall  out  still  for  the  best. 
By  the  Sacred  Places  of  Jerusalem,  I  see  my 
way  !     Forward  !  " 

It  was  very  much  the  hero,  it  was  de  son 
naturely  to  overlook  the  exiguity  of  his 
little  force.  True,  the  great  Sfdrza  Was  far 
away.  That  right  hand  of  Milan,  with  the 
flower  of  the  Lombard  host,  was  warring  in 
Umbria,  it  was  believed,  engaged  just  now 
in  the  leaguer  of  Perugia.     Even  so,  it  needs 
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a  miud  cast  in  a  Paladin's  mould  to  compass 
the  sack  of  Milan  with  a  one-armed  man,  a 
young  widow,  and  an  unbreeched  boj  for 
attacking  party.  But  Captain  Brazenliead 
would  never  perish  of  dry-rot  in  the  brain. 
If  great  schemes,  great  enthusiasms  had  been 
all,  he  might  have  realised  that  grandiose 
conception  of  Castruccio's,  w^ho,  having 
Lucca  under  his  hand,  saw  his  w^ay  to  the 
tyranny  of  all  Italy. 

More  sanguine  than  Castruccio  himself, 
the  swelling  thought  held  him  in  thrall  as 
he  led  his  band  into  the  Hall  of  Audience, 
which  was  in  the  shape  of  a  basilica  of  three 
aisles.  These  aisles  were  marked  by  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  grey  and  serried.  In  the 
apse  of  the  noble  chamber,  upon  its  degrees, 
stood  the  Throne  of  Milan — empty.  To 
stride  forward,  mount  the  steps,  seat  himself 
in  that  chair  of  State,  place  Liperata  upon 
his  left  hand,  made  but  short  work  for  a  man 
w^hose  brain  was  on  fire.  He  bade  the  child 
go  up  himself  by  a  column  ;  and  then,  in  the 
clear  voice  of  a  man  who  has  a  vision, 
commanded  the  Bilboan  to  proclaim  him 
Duke  of  Milan.  We  may  call  that  burning 
your  ships— or  w^e  may  call  it  high  treason — 
or  both.  The  question  is,  had  Captain 
Brazenhead,  or  had  he  not,  the  quick  sprite 
Destiny  by  the  tail  ?  Now,  Captain  Brazen- 
head  thought  tliat  he  had. 

"  Salomon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Duke  of 
Milan,  Marquess  of  Pavia,  Lord  of  Monza, 
Como,  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  Tyrant  of 
Verona,  Piacenza  and  the  Borrommean  Isles  " 
was  called  by  the  herald  and  acclaimed  by 
the  populace  ;  and  a  reign,  the  shortest  but 
most  eventful  in  the  annals  of  the  Lombard 
State,  was  peacefully  ushered  in.  Not 
trumpets  pealed  its  opening,  nor  the  clash  of 
lifted  swords,  nor  pikes  tossing  like  reeds  in 
a  wind.  The  piping  of  an  unbreeched  child 
calling  for  his  mother  was  all  the  acclamation, 
and  the  fevered  agitation  of  his  legs,  as  he 
pattered  up  and  down  the  pavement,  all  the 
commotion  of  a  scene  which  needed  perhaps 
but  a  little  more  bustle  to  have  been  memor- 
able by  Corio  and  the  other  court  historians 
of  the  Houses  of  Yisconti  and  Sf orza,  who, 
as  things  w^ere,  and  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
passed  it  over. 

I  have  no  such  reasons,  and  am  proud  to 
be  the  humble  means  of  restoring  a  stirring 
page  to  the  volume  of  Lombard  story.  It 
would  be  my  wish  to  enlarge  upon  the  events 
of  the  twenty-five  minutes  following  the 
proclamation  (and  its  reception  by  the  popu- 
lace) which  I  have  just  related,  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  the  reader's ;  but  materials 


are  wanting.  Ccetem  desunt,  as  the  chroni- 
clers say.  I  believe  that  the  Civil  List 
was  established,  provision  made  for  the 
Duchess-elect  Liperata,  and  the  tax  on  beer, 
spruce,  cider,  perry,  wine,  mead,  and  all  fer- 
mented liquors,  abolished.  The  marriage- 
laws  were  standardised,  I  gather  :  but  for 
such  high  matters  space  fails  me. 

Now,  the  issuing  of  these  important  and 
far-reaching  reforms  took  up  the  better  part 
of  five-and-twenty  minutes  ;  and  immediately 
after,  just  as  the  new^  Duke,  feeling  the  vein 
.leap  wdthin  him,  was  about  to  deliver  an 
apologue  upon  Equity,  a  confused  murmuring 
afar  afP,  the  noise  of  a  great  tumult  without 
the  house,  made  itself  heard.  It  was  for  all 
the  world  hke  the  sound  of  a  mighty  flood, 
gathered  in  the  mountains,  and  sweeping  its 
way  irresistible  over  the  plain.  All  heard  it, 
some  shook ;  the  Duke  paused  in  the  act  to 
speak.  His  mouth  was  open,  his  eyes  were 
fixed  ;  but  no  rhapsody  came  forth.  Quite 
otherwise. 

"  Did  I  name  Equity  ?  "  he  said.  "  Here 
Cometh  our  little  affair.  Equity's  bane  this 
wall  be — a  more  ancient  practice.  Haste 
thee,  Bilboan,  and  draw  thy  blade."  This 
was  all  very  well ;  but  the  Bilboan,  no  better 
than  his  mastei",  had  no  blade. 

Duke  Brazenhead  saw  his  penury  and  w^as 
not  long  amending  it.  With  his  trusty  bone 
in  hand  he  attacked  the  throne  where  his 
Duchess  yet  sat,  and  was  not  long  in 
knocking  off  a  fluted  column  of  marble  and 
mosaic,  of  the  kind  known  as  opus  alexan- 
dririum.  It  was  of  the  length  of  a  man's 
forearm,  as  sharp  at  the  angles  as  if  it  had 
just  left  the  mason's  yard.  "Arm  thee, 
friend,"  he  said,  "with  this  emblem  until 
thou  hast  a  better  for  thy  prowess." 
Descending  then  into  the  hall,  he  caught  up 
the  child,  and  returned  and  set  him  upon 
his  mother's  knee.  "  Stay  you  there,  mother 
and  son,"  he  bade  them.  "  I  fight  for  hearth 
and  home  this  day."  Accompanied  by  the 
Bilboan,  he  took  the  middle  aisle  of  the 
basilica  and  stood  there,  a  superb  figure  of  a 
man,  masked,  hairy,  bristling,  his  scarlet  cloak 
thrown  over  his  left  arm,  and  in  his  restless 
right  hand  the  avenging  limb  of  Gnatho  of 
Samothrace.  The  Bilboan,  true  to  his 
nature,  crouched,  peering  forw^ard.  He  bent 
himself  at  the  knees,  as  an  athlete  does  at 
the  starting-point — but  so  far  that  he  could 
easily  scratch  his  ankle  wdth  his  forefinger ; 
and  he  did  so  more  than  once. 

The  uproar  in  their  hearing,  who  waited, 
neared,  swelled,  and  became  a  din~a  riot  of 
broken  clamour.     You  could  hear  now^  and 
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again  the  name  of  the  late  Duke  thrown  up : 
"Visconti!  Yisconti !"  you  heard  ;  but  that 
cry  was  drowned  in  outland  curses,  and 
names  unknown  to  Italy  held  the  air. 
Sooner  than  was  convenient,  the  noise  of 
countless  running  feet  blotted  out  all  others. 
It  became  evident  that  a  host  was  at  hand. 

"  It  is  the  Anabaptists,"  said  the  Bilboan, 
scratching  his  foot. 

"  Aye,"  said  his  master.  "  They  drive  back 
Milan.  Now  we  have  it  in  the  nose.  Be 
thou  ready." 

The  doors  were  pushed  open  wide  ;  a  few 
scared  servants,  varlets  and  maids  of  the 
pantry  and  kitchen,  came  first — old  tire- 
women, old  bedes women,  a  priest,  and  a 
Umping  page  whose  ankle  was  bound  up — 
running  helter-skelter  for  protection.  Re- 
gardless, in  their  terror,  of  the  stern  figures 
in  mid-hall,  they  pelted  by  them,  and  gaining 
the  dais,  crouched  at  the  knees  of  the  mother 
and  child  on  the  throne.  There  was  no 
marvel  in  their  mistake.  They  saw  a  miracle — 
and  felt  it,  when  Monna  Liperata,  heavenly 
mildness  beaming  from  her  eyes,  put  out 
her  hand  and  laid  it  upon  the  head  of  the 
nearest.  The  heart  of  Duke  Brazenhead 
leaped  in  his  body,  and  warm  tears  flooded 
his  eyes  as  he  witnessed  this  fair  sight.  "  As 
God  liveth,  I  have  that  for  which  to  fight 
this  day." 

Close  upon  these  stragglers,  however,  came 
the  halberdiers  of  Yisconti,  a  mere  handful  of 
striped  men  backing  into  the  hall,  disputing 
the  passage  with  them  who  pursued.  In 
their  midst,  white  and  slavering  at  the  lips, 
tottered  he  who  but  that  morning  had  been 
Lord  and  Tyrant  of  Milan  ;  beside  him  his 
Duchess  walked,  a  goddess,  though  she  was 
too  portly  to  be  fair  ;  and  with  her  came 
Bianca,  her  only  daughter,  mater  pukhra 
flUa  pulchrior.  Eoyally  these  two  advanced 
up  the  hall  ;  and  behind  them,  blocking  up 
the  great  entry,  was  a  thicket  of  pikes, 
staves,  scythes,  and  bills,  the  snatched-up 
weapons  of  the  wholly  frantic  and  partially 
naked  persons  of  the  Anabaptists.  The 
battling  of  this  shaggy  host  at  the  doors, 
where  without  order  or  judgment  all  tried  to 
enter  at  once,  gave  a  moment's  respite  to  the 
pursuers. 

Captain  Brazenhead — to  call  him  still  by 
his  familiar  name — had  pity  upon  the  fallen 
and  abject  prince,  and  more  than  pity — high 
admiration,  indeed — for  the  persons  of  the 
two  noble  ladies  of  his  household.  "  Open 
ranks  !  "  he  bade  the  Bilboan  ;  "  open  ranks, 
messmate,  and  let  in  this  jerking  wretch. 
He   was   a  king   this  morning,"  he  added 


pitifully,  *'  and  shall  sleep  in  a  bed  for  aught 
I  care."  The  Bilboan  dutifully  stood  aside, 
and  the  hunchback,  blind  with  panic,  crawled 
on  all  fours  up  the  degrees  of  his  ancient 
throne,  and  seeing  there  a  fair  woman  seated, 
with  a  golden-headed  child  on  her  lap, 
stumbled  forward  with  a  cry  to  her  feet, 
clutched  at  her  knees,  and  buried  his  face  in 
her  striped  petticoat.  There,  throughout  the 
carnage  to  ensue,  he  stayed. 

But  Captain  Brazenhead  bowed  courtly  to 
the  Duchess  and  her  daughter.  "  Ladies," 
he  said,  "  suffer  a  soldier,  and  trust  in  the 
clemency  of  a  prince.  By  your  leave,  noble 
ladies,  by  your  leave."  So  said,  he  turned 
to  face  the  throne  with  them,  and  taking  a 
hand  of  each,  escorted  them  with  high- 
stepping  gallantry  up  the  steps  of  the  throne. 
"  Be  seated,  ladies,  beside  my  family,  and  be 
sure  that  for  you,  no  less  than  for  them,  I 
shall  play  the  man  this  day."  The  ladies, 
who  may  be  pardoned  for  not  knowing,  nor 
caring,  what  all  this  might  be  about,  sat 
beside  Liperata  on  the  throne,  and  saw 
Captain  Brazenhead  swoop  into  the  fray,  like 
a  sea-eagle  into  a  school  of  mackerel  in  a 
shallow.  He  had  poised  on  the  edge  of  the 
dais  but  for  a  minute.  That  had  sufficed 
him  to  see  how  matters  stood.  Yisconti's 
guards  were  ranged  before  him  ;  the  Bilboan 
still  crouched  in  mid-hall.  Opposite  to  him 
raged  and  bayed  the  furious  host.  With  a 
voice  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  he  had 
signalled  for  the  contest.  "Salt  and  water 
en  avant!''  he  had  cried.  "The  Anabaptists 
are  at  ye,  hounds  !  Rally  for  the  Faith  !  " 
That  bone  which  erstwhile  had  stood  up 
stiffly  for  the  indestructibility  of  matter 
whistled  above  his  head.  "  You  that  love 
order  and  good  baptism,  follow  me.^'  The 
Guard  rallied  and  formed  a  wedge.  Led  by 
such  a  prince,  they  clove  the  Anabaptists' 
ranks,  and  men  dropped  like  cornstalks  heavy 
in  the  ear  to  right  and  left. 

Such  battle  he  had  never  yet  dreamed  of 
— even  he,  to  whom  long  odds  were  as  a 
draught  of  wine — as  this,  wherein  he,  the 
Bilboan,  and  ten  of  Yisconti's  bodyguard 
faced  three  hundred  fanatics  stung  by  terror 
into  frenzy.  Hot-eyed,  half-naked,  giant 
men  they  were— Bulgarians,  Croats,  and 
Serbs — red  in  the  beard  and  flat  in  the  bone, 
hairy-chested,  crying  uncouth  shibboleths  of 
their  own,  outraged  in  every  sense,  and  bent 
upon  outrage.  They  howled,  wept,  gnashed 
their  teeth  ;  they  thrust  and  smote,  clubbed 
at  their  oppressors  ;  but  to  little  purpose. 
Cut  into  halves  by  the  wedge  of  the 
Lombards,  hampered  by  the  pillars  of  the 
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liall,  tliej  impeded  each  other.  In  sheaves 
they  fell,  or  backing  in  panic  at  each  onrush 
of  the  foe  thej  trampled  and  tumbled  over 
upon  the  other.  Like  the  uneasy  gleams  of 
the  sun  upon  broken  water,  here  and  there 
glided  a  red  figure  urging  them  to  effort. 

Where,  then,  was  the  Egyptian,  if  not 
there?  Whose  was  that  evil-whispering 
spirit,  if  not  his  ?  Captain  Brazenhead, 
roaring  in  the  press  as  he  mowed,  cried  upon 
him  :  "  Come  out,  thou  horse-coper,  thou 
black  thief  of  Lutterworth  !  Come  out  and 
meet  me."  But  there  was  no  response,  save 
some  glancing  of  the  red  figure,  and  no 
means  of  getting  at  that  save  through  the 
massed  Anabaptists  about  the  door.  But 
that  caitiff's  hours  were  numbered,  and  his 
tale  is  nearly  told.  Marked  down  at  last  by 
his  incensed  adversary,  where  he  stood  egging 
on  his  dupes  to  their  hopeless  task,  he  was 
from  that  moment  a  doomed  man.  For 
Captain  Brazenhead,  seizing  a  dead  Ana- 
baptist by  neck  and  ankles,  lifted  him  up  on 
high  and  hurled  him  w^ith  all  his  force  at  the 
Egyptian.  The  two  heads,  that  of  the  dead 
and  that  of  the  living,  met  in  horrid  shock. 
That  of  the  Anabaptist  stood  the  strain,  but 
the  Egyptian's  w^as  split  open,  as  when  a  man 
with  his  finger  and  fist  smashes  a  walnut. 
The  rogue  w^ent  down,  and  was  trampled  out 
of  recognition  by  the  feet  of  his  flying 
friends. 


CHAPTER    XI 

HOW,    AHD    FOR    WHAT    EXQUISITE    REASONS, 

CAPTAIN       BRAZENHEAD      RENOUNCED       THE 

THRONE   OF   MILAN. 

Folding  his  ragged  doublet  about  his 
bleeding  breast.  Captain  Brazenhead  turned 
his  face  towards  the  dais,  where  Liperata 
sat  chaste  and  still,  like  some  fair-haired 
Madonna  of  the  North.  Not  upon  her  only 
must  he  look,  but  he  must  frown  upon  the 
huddled  figure  of  Duke  Yisconti,  and  con- 
sider what  was  to  be  done  with  him  and  his. 
Great  and  weighty  thoughts  contended  within 
him  as  he  stood,  deep-breathing  and  deep- 
pondering,  there.  At  his  feet,  very  con- 
tentedly, sat  the  Bilboan,  dabbing  his 
wounds  with  a  rag.  Such  of  Yisconti's 
bodyguard  as  remained  ahve  waited  upon 
his  words. 

He  was  master  ;  he  ruled  in  Milan.  At  a 
word  from  him  the  WTithen  little  tyrant 
would  be  extinguished,  and  that  which  he 
had  greatly  dreamed  would  come  to  pass. 
Power  of  life  and   limb  over  men,  cities, 


armies,  were  his  at  a  word  ;  more  than  all 
these  as  hinting  at  these  and  more,  the 
waiting  eyes  of  citizens,  the  waiting  steps  of 
legions,  the  held  breath  of  neighbouring 
states  attendant  upon  his  motions.  To  a 
man  of  great  ideas  and  imagination  winged 
the  temptation  to  say  that  one  word.  Death, 
was  not,  you  would  say,  to  have  been  re- 
sisted. Death  to  Visconti !  and  all  Lombardy 
fell  crumbling  at  his  feet. 

And  yet  not  only  did  he  not  say  it,  but 
he  knew  that  he  could  not.  And  why  ? 
Because  he  was  so  made  that  he  could  not 
take  life  in  cold  blood.  There  was  one 
reason.  This  pitiful,  blood  -  gluttonous, 
writhen  man — whom  to  kill  were  to  honour 
above  his  deserts — must  then  go  free.  He 
might  be  chained,  caged,  hidden  away  within 
walls  ;  but  he  could  not  be  slain,  because 
Brazenhead,  with  everything  to  gain,  could 
not  be  angry  with  him.  He  could  deplore 
him,  despise  him,  spurn,  spit  upon  him,  but 
treat  him  as  hateworthy  he  could  not  for  all 
Milan  and  its  subject  cities. 

Assume  Yisconti  chained  and  put  away, 
what  w^as  to  hinder  him  then  ?  '*  By  my 
soul,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  when  I  am  Duke 
of  Milan,  I  must  wive  ;  for  I  must  get  me  a 
dynasty,  d'ye  see  ?  "  He  eyed  Yisconti's  tall 
daughter  as  he  spoke,  and  could  not  deny 
her  merits.  "  Thou  and  I,  fair  dame  !  0 
propitious  Lucina  !  "  And  then  he  looked 
at  Liperata,  whei'e  she  chastely  sat,  a  mild 
young  goddess.  By  her  side  Bianca  Yisconti 
showed  the  termagant,  revealed  the  shrew  ; 
yes,  but  in  every  feature,  in  every  mould,  in 
carriage,  gesture,  and  regard,  there  shone  a 
duchess,  the  mother  of  dukes  to  come. 

At  this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Milan, 
Bianca,  Liperata,  and  the  subduer  of  them 
all — the  Bilboan  limped  up  to  his  master, 
plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,  and,  as  the  hero 
stooped  to  him,  whispered  hoarsely  in  his 
ear.  The  hushed  auditory  could  make  little 
of  the  message,  which  was  in  the  Spanish 
tongue  ;  but  .at  one  word,  out  of  many,  two 
persons  started.  These  were  Bianca  Yisconti 
and  he  who  proposed  to  raise  her  to  a  throne. 
At  that  one  word  their  looks  encountered. 
Some  say  the  word  was  Sforza. 

Captain  Brazenhead.  at  any  rate,  paused ; 
for  once  in  his  hfe  he  showed  timidity. 
"  She  is  nothing  to  me  beside  that  mouse  in 
the  throne.  A  man  must  be  snug,  d'ye  see  ? 
Give  me  my  comforts,  and  I'll  cry  you 
quittance  of  your  strapping  ladies.  See  me 
at  my  ease,  having  well  suppedj  slippers 
on  my  feet,  plying  the  toothpick ;  what 
do  I  need  then,  ha?     Why,  a  dove-eyed. 


'  Behold  the  wife  for  a  soldier  I ' 
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ministering,  kiss-me-quick  lass  to  sit  on  my 
knee  and  work  the  whisk  to  keep  the  flies 
away,  what  time  I  sleep  off  my  drink.  'Tis 
so,  by  Cock  ;  for  men  are  so  made  that  they 
carry  a  maid's  heart  by  storm  and  waste  the 
world  until  they  have  it ;  and  after  that 
they  look  to  have  done  with  the  matter. 
All  must  be  solace  afterwards ;  and  the 
woman  wooed  before  wedlock  must  there- 
after woo  until  the  end  of  days.  Men  are 
so  made,  there's  no  denying,  and  I  more 
than  most. 

"  But  Madame  Bianca  there — lo,  you  ! 
where  is  my  ease  ?  Where  would  she  hide 
my  slippers  ?  Would  she  flick  away  flies  ? 
Not  so  ;  but  *  My  lord,  I  pray  you  fan  my 
face  against  this  heat.'  '  My  lord,  I  would 
have  you  sing  me  lullaby.'  '  Carry  you  the 
child,  my  lord,  while  my  women  tie  my 
hair.'  '  Get  up,  my  lord,  get  up,  and  snuff 
the  candle  ;  I  vow  'tis  your  turn.'  Why,  a 
pest  upon  it,  how  should  a  man  find  force  to 
lead  armies  afield,  or  preside  in  council- 
chambers,  or  beard  the  envoys  of  foreign 
princes,  if  his  rest  is  to  be  broken,  his  pride 
humbled,  his  courage  frittered  off  him  like 
cheese  off  a  grater  ?  Yet  thus,  and  not 
otherwise,  must  that  man  suffer  who  has 
Madame  Bianca  to  wife.  Yet  it  comports 
not  with  my  honour  to  lead  any  less  a  lady 
to  the  throne  of  Milan.  Zounds,  but  I'll 
none  of  your  thrones,  then,  at  such  a  price. 
And  yet  wathal — and  yet — oho,  Madame 
Bianca,  I  see  thee  the  mother  of  the  dukes 
my  sons  ! 

"  A  proof,  a  proof  1 "  he  cried.  "  I'll  put 
all  to  the  proof.  Mark  you  me,  Bilboan, 
how  I  go  a-wooing  in  my  own  fashion." 
Followed  by  the  eyes  of  his  crouching  ally, 
still  busy  with  his  sores,  he  trod  impetuously 
forward  to  the  dais. 

There  from  below  he  accosted  Bianca 
Visconti,  daughter  of  Dukes. 

"  Lady,  I  am  Master  of  Milan,  and  like 
you  well  enough.  Come  now,  shall  we  make 
a  match  of  it  ?  Will  you  be  a  soldier's 
wife  ? " 

The  lady's  eyes  shone  steely  blue.  The 
lady's  cheeks  flushed  high. 

"Yes,  sir.  That  is  my  fixed  intention," 
she  said. 

Captain  Brazenhead  set  his  right  foot 
upon  the  second  degree  of  the  dais. 

"  Well  and  good,  then,  mistress,"  said  he. 


"  Gird  me  on  that  forepiece  with  your  belt. 
It  was  torn  in  the  fray,  and  you  would  not 
have  your  husband  go  barefoot." 

Madame  Bianca  recoiled  as  if  a  hornet  had 
stung  her. 

"  Hound  !  "  said  she,  "  do  you  dare  ?  " 

But  Liperata  slipped  from  the  throne  and 
ran  and  knelt  by  the  great  foot.  She  took 
her  kerchief  from  her  fair  hair  and  bound 
the  torn  forepiece  closely  to  the  instep  with 
that.  Captain  Brazenhead  stooped  and  lifted 
her  in  his  arms.  High  in  air  she  swung, 
like  a  feather  caught  in  a  tree. 

"  Behold,  behold  the  wife  for  a  soldier  !  " 
cried  her  taker.  He  lowered  her  and  kissed 
her  twice.  Mounting  then  the  throne,  he 
stirred  the  Duke  with  his  bound  foot. 

"  Ho,  there^  Milan,"  he  said,  "  take  heart, 
if  thou  canst  find  it.  Thy  foes  are  all  dead 
or  fled,  and  as  for  thy  throne,  I  renounce  it 
with  a  flick  of  the  finger,  as  I  assumed  it 
with  the  same.  Fortune  send  thy  state 
bolder  tyrants  than  thee.  As  for  you, 
mistress,"  and  he  turned  his  face  to  Madame 
Bianca,  "  if  you  will  be  a  soldier's  wife, 
disdain  not  to  serve  him  who  bleeds.  For 
I  care  not  who  the  man  may  be,  with  him  it 
will  never  be  *  Leave  io  love  thee  is  my  liire' 
So,  fare  you  heartily  well,  mistress,  and  the 
soldier,  your  husband.  As  for  me,  I  am 
suited  here." 

So  said,  he  handed  Liperata  from  the 
dais,  and  put  the  child  upon  his  shoulder. 
Whistling  to  the  Bilboan,  he  strode  leisurely 
down  the  hall  over  the  writhen  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  dying,  and  was  seen  no  more 
in  Milan  for  that  time. 

Curiously  enough,  Sforza  entered  the  city 
next  day  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army, 
and  shortly  afterwards  married  Visconti's 
daughter.  His  regrets  at  not  meeting 
Captain  Brazenhead  must  have  been  many 
and  bitter.  W^hat  were  Captain  Brazen- 
head's  feelings  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  ; 
but  I  understand  that  he  heard  of  the 
entry  from  a  lodging  he  had  in  Cremona 
where,  under  the  name  of  Damoetas,  a 
shepherd,  he  was  then  dwelling  with  the  fair 
Liperata.  From  these  subsequent  events,  I 
assume,  the  curious  legend  must  have  arisen 
that  among  the  many  Spanish  words  whispered 
in  his  ear  by  i^he  Bilboan,  while  all  Milan 
lay  humble  at  his  feet,  was  the  Italian  word 
Sforza, 


THE   END. 


A    SAILORS'    HOME. 


By    CLOTILDE    GRAVES. 


OUR  British  mariners 
sat  discontentedly 
enjoying  the  social 
advantages  placed 
at  their  disposal  by 
the  committee  of 
benevolent  persons 
responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  a 
Seamen's  Home  at 
Winksea,  a  small 
seaport  town  which  had  done  without  one 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant. Alfred  Grimble,  William  Wimper,  and 
another  ordinary  seaman,  the  origin  of  whose 
nickname  of  Biles  was  written  prominently 
upon  his  features,  were  seated  on  a  bench  in 
front  of  an  oilcloth-covered  table,  playing 
cards  for  halfpence  with  a  gusto  intensified 
by  the  minatory  rule  against  gambling 
flaming  on  the  opposite  wall.  Henry  Mix, 
an  aged  and  bibulous-looking  A.B.,  was 
wedged  in  a  Windsor  chair  before  the  fire- 
place, to  which  the  poker,  with  icy  mistrust, 
was  attached  by  a  chain.  The  room  they  sat 
in  was  an  economically  furnished  apartment 
sandwiched  off  from  the  teetotal  restaurant 
fronting  on  the  street  by  a  partition  of 
matchboarding  and  glass.  All  four  seamen 
were  smoking  short,  black  pipes,  with  haughty 
indifference  to  the  ''  Please  use  me  !  "  printed 
in  large  black  letters  on  the  staring  white 
surface  of  numerous  crockery  spittoons,  and 
three  out  of  the  four  were  grumbling. 

"  It's  wickedness,  that's  wot  it  is  ! "  said 
Mr.  Henry  Mix,  in  a  bitter  tone. 

"  Sheer  wickedness  !  "  agreed  Grimble. 
"Sheer  rank  wickedness ! "  added  Mr.  Biles. 
"  It's  the  dis'onesty  show^n  wot  'urts  me  !  " 
said  Mix,  removing  his  pipe  from  his  lips  and 
rolling  his  eye  round  the  neatly  stencilled 
walls  adorned  wnth  illuminated  texts  and 
prints  of  a  patriotic  and  moral  nature.  "  As 
I  said  to  that  stout  female  with  the  flyaway 

cap  riggin'  and  the  black  silk  apern " 

"  Meanin'  the  Matron  ?  "  hinted  Wimper, 
a  mild,  fresh-coloured  young  seaman,  who 
had  created  bitterness  by  winning  six  times 
running. 

"As  I   says  to  the   Matron,"  said   Mix, 
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"  the  C'mitty  wot  started  this  'ere  benevolent 
institootion  lays  themselves  open  to  legal 
actions  on  the  part  of  British  sailormen  wot 
'ave  bin  took  in." 

"  Wot !  "  ejaculated  Grimble,  with  project- 
ing eyeballs.  "  When  they  gives  you  free 
grub  and  free  drink,  and  on'y  charges  for  the 
beds  ?     'Ow  does  they  take  you  in  ?  " 

"  By  hadvertising  of  this  'ere  institootion 
as  a  Seamen's  'Ome,  of  course  !  "  snarled  Mr. 
Mix.  "  'Oo  ever  sor  a  seamen's  'ome—  a  real 
seamen's  geniwine  'ome,  'owever  'umble — 
without  a  drop  o'  licker  in  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Grimble  and  Mr.  Biles  rapped  upon 
the  table  and  cried  "  'Ear,  'ear  ! "  Mr. 
Wimper  cut  the  highest  card  in  sarcastic 
silence  and  drew  the  bank  again. 

"  That's  wot  I  said  to  the  Matron,"  pur- 
sued Mr.  Mix,  treating  the  mute  appeal  of 
the  spittoons  with  profound  disregard.  "  '  I 
am  a  old  man,'  I  says " 

"  And  she  said  :  '  Then  you're  old  enough 
to  know  better  !  '  "  chuckled  Wimper. 

"  'Ow  did  you  know  that  ?  "  queried  Mr. 
Mix  sharply. 

"  'Cos  I  listened  at  the  key'ole  of  'er 
office,"  retorted  the  candid  Mr.  Wimper, 
indicating  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  a  glazed 
door  inscribed  "  Private "  in  large  black 
letters. 

"  Did  you  'ear  me  tell  'er  as  'ow  I  was 
brought  up  on  gin  an'  beer  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Mix. 

"  I  did,"  sniggered  Mr.  Wimper,  "  an'  I 
'card  'er  tell  you  to  go  and  look  at  your  nose 
in  the  glass  an'  see  wot  it  'ad  brought  you 
down  to  !  " 

"  'Ear,  'ear  !  "  said  the  other  ordinary 
seaman  incautiously. 

"  I  didn't  quite  ketch  that  remark  o'  yours, 
my  lad,"  said  Mr.  Mix,  glaring  at  the  other 
ordinary  seaman. 

"  I  didn't  say  anything,"  recanted  the 
offender.     "  I  only  corfed." 

"  That's  the  kind  o'  corf  as  gets  people  into 
trouble,  my  man  ! "  observed  Mr.  Mix,  with 
dignity.     "  Don't  let  me  'ear  it  agen." 

The  glazed  door  of  the  Matron's  private 
room  opening  at  this  juncture  shut  up  Mr. 
Wimper,  who  was  preparing  to  cast  more  oil 
upon  the  troubled  waters  of  Mr.  Mix's  dignity, 
and  all  four  seamen  rose  respectfully  as  the 
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Matron  appeared,  ushering  in  a  plump,  pretty 
young  widow,  attired  in  tlie  most  stylish  and 
becoming  of  weeds. 

"  Oh  !  please  don't  move  !  "  cried  the  lady 
visitor.  "  You  all  looked  so  comfortable  !  " 
she  added,  addressing  Mr.  Mix,  whose 
Windsor  chair  adhered  to  his  somewhat 
bulky  person  as  the  shell  of  the  perambula- 
tory  snail. 

"  This  is  Mrs.  Honeyblow,"  explained  the 
Matron,  "  who  is  one  of  the  principal  lady 
members  of  our  Committee.  Indeed,  but  for 
Mrs.  Honeyblow  I  don't  believe  Winksea 
would  have  had  a  Seamen's  Home  at  all." 

"  Certainly  not  a  teetotal  one  !  "  admitted 
Mrs.  Honeyblow.  "  You  remember  how  I 
battled  in  the  cause  of  Temperance  ! "  she 
added,  turning  to  the  Matron.  "  Several  of 
the  Committee  held  out  for  malt  liquor  at 
meals,  but  I  convinced  them  all  how  wrong 
and  foolish  it  was." 

Mr.  Mix  could  not  restrain  a  hollow  groan. 

"So  that's  what  you  have  to  thank  me  for, 
all  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Honeyblow. 

"  We  was  a- thanking  you  afore  you  come 
in,  mum,"  said  the  audacious  Mr.  Wimper 
smoothly.  "  Mr.  Mix — 'im  as  is  wearin'  the 
wooden  bustle" — both  ladies  bit  their  lips, 
and  Mr.  Mix  became  a  rich  imperial  purple — 
"  Mr.  Mix  was  wishing  'e  could  do  somethink 
to  show  'is  gratitude  when  you  come  in  ! " 

"  How  sweet  of  him  !  "  said  Mrs.  Honey- 
blow gushingly,  contemplating  the  saccharine 
Mix. 

"  Now  you  must  all  shake  hands  with 
me ! "  she  added,  quite  in  a  flutter  of 
patronage.  "  My  dear  husband  was  a  sailor 
too.  Perhaps  some  of  you  might  even  have 
sailed  with  him — Captain  Honeyblow,  of  the 
schooner  Smiling  Jam,  Oh !  there  never 
was  a  man  like  him — never  !  "  Mrs.  Honey- 
blow sank  into  a  chair,  and  taking  out  a 
cambric  handkerchief  with  a  two-inch  mourn- 
ing border,  prepared  to  cry. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  Matron,  respect- 
fully patting  her  upon  the  shoulder.  "  You'll 
upset  yourself,  you  know  you  will !  " 

"  Oh,  if  you'd  ever  known  him  or  even 
seen  him,  you  wouldn't  wonder  at  my  fretting 
so ! "  gurgled  Mrs.  Honeyblow^  "  Oh !  I  can't 
believe  he'^s^  really  dead— I  can't !  He's  sail- 
ing the  wide  ocean  somewhere,  alive  and  well, 
I  feel  he  is.  Why  should  he  vanish  like  that  ? 
I  made  inquiries  everywhere,  I  advertised,  I 
.offered  fifty  pounds— a  hundred — to  anybody 
who  could  help  me  to  a  clue  "—the  four'  sea- 
men became  genuinely  interested — "but  it 
was  all  no  use,  and  so  a  year  after  he  went — • 
it's  two  years  since  I  lost  him — I  had  his  will 


proved — poor  dear,  everything  was  left  to 
me  ! — and  went  into  weeds.  And  I  shall 
have  to  wear  'em,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Honeyblow, 
"  for  six  months  more  !  " 

"  Cap'n  'Oneyblow,  of  the  school: er  Smiling 
Jane^'  ruminated  Mr.  Mix,  whom  the  refer- 
ence to  a  reward  had  stimulated  to  intellec- 
tual activity.  "  Vanished — two  years  ago. 
Wot  sort  o'  man  was  'e  ?  " 

"  Oh,  so  good  and  noble  !  One  of  the 
best — husbands — that  ever  lived  !  "  gurgled 
the  widow. 

"  'Ad  'e  murdered  ennybody  ?  "  interro- 
gated Mr.  Mix. 

"  Murdered  !  He  wouldn't  have  killed  a 
fly  !  "  sobbed  Mrs.  Honeyblow  indignantly. 

"  But  'e  might  'ave  killed  a  sailorman. 
I've  knowed  skippers  do  that — and  dror  the 
line  at  flies,"  said  Mr.  Mix,  with  unconscious 
irony.     "  'Ad  'e  robbed  ennybody,  lady  ?  " 

"  How  dare  you  insinuate  such  a  thing  !  " 
exclaimed  the  widow,  with  flaming  cheeks. 

"I'm  tryin'  to  account  for  'is  vanishing 
away,  lady,"  said  Mr.  Mix  patiently.  "Per'aps 
'e  was  a  bit  touched  in  the  upper  storey  ?  "*he 
suggested  after  a  ruminating  pause. 

"  Mad ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Honeyblow.  "  My 
Daniel  !  Mad  !  There  never  was  a  clearer- 
minded  man  !  " 

"  Wot  was  'e  like,  lady,  in  'is  looks  ? " 
pursued  Mr.  Mix,  as  Mrs.  Honeyblow  put 
away  her  handkerchief  and  stiffened  visibly. 

"A  fine-looking,  regular-featured  man,  with 
blue  eyes,  fair  complexion,  and  auburn  hair 
and  beard,"  said  the  Matron. 

"  If  you  'appened  to  'ave  a  chart  of  'im 
'andy,  lady ?  "  insinuated  Mr.  Mix. 

"  I've  a  coloured  photograph  here,"  said 
the  widow,  opening  a  jet  locket  as  large  as 
the  bowl  of  a  soup-ladle.  She  detached  it 
from  the  chain  and  diffidently  placed  it  in 
the  horny  palm  of  the  aged  seaman. 

"  Short,  stoutish,  red-faced,  carroty  'air 
and  beard,"  enumerated  Mr.  Mix,  scanning 
the  portrait  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur. 
"I've  seen  'underds  of  men  like  that. 
'Aven't  you,  Grimble  ?  " 

"  Thousands,"  said  Mr.  Orimble,  as  his 
senior  passed  the  locket  round. 

"  Millions  !  "  asseverated  Mr.  Biles. 
'  "  An'  to  think  o'  the  money  as  might  'ave 
bin  'onestly  earned  by  droppin'  a  runnin' 
noose  round  the  neck  o'  any  one  of  'em  an' 
towin'  of  'im  'ome  !  "  hinted  Mr.  Wimper 
ironically.  "W'y,  it's  enough  to  make  a 
man  thirsty,  ain't  it?"  He  relieved  Mr. 
Biles  of  the  locket  without  ceremony,  polished 
the  glass  upon  his  sleeve  with  an  air  that  was 
palpably  meant  to  be  offensive,  and  perused 


'jMr.  Mix — 'im  as  is  weariti' the  wooden  bustle — 
Mr.  Mix  was  wishing  'e  could  do  soniethink  to 
show  'is  gratitude  when  you  come  in  ! ' " 


the  lineaments  portrayed  witliin  with  a 
retrospective  air.  "  So  that  was  Cap'n 
Honeyblow — Cap'n  Daniel  Honejblow,  of 
the  Smiling  Jane,'''  he  said  at  length.  "  I 
can't  say  I've  seen  millions  of  men  just  like 
'im — nor  thousands,  nor  yet  'underds,  but  I 
knew  one.  He  shipped  as  cook  on  the  Hope 
of  Harwich  two  years  ago,  for  a  v'yage  to 
Port  o'  St.  John's,  Newfoun'land.  We  was 
carryin'  sheet  tin  an'  solder  in  boxes,  an'  the 
skipper  meant  to  take  a  cargo  of  canned 
lobsters  back.  Queerly  enough,  this  'ere 
man,  wot  shipped  as  cook  for  the  v'yage, 
was  a  Winksea  man.  Ben  Bliss  'is  name 
was  ;  an'  if  the  nose  in  this  'ere  picture  was 
redder,  an'  the  beard  an'  'air  likewise,  leavin' 
out  the  difference  in  clo'es,  Cap'n  Honey- 
blow  and  Ben  Bliss  might  'ave  bin  brothers." 

"Don't  mind  'im,  lady,"  entreated  Mr. 
Mix,  as  Mrs.  Honeyblow  wiped  away  the 
newly  started  tear.  "  'E's  only  talkin'  for 
the  sake  o'  sayin'  somethin'.  It's  'is  ignorant 
way,  that's  all." 

"  Oh,  but  he  speaks  the  truth,  indeed  he 
does,"  said  Mrs.  Honeyblow  earnestly. 
"  Ben  Bliss  was  well  known  to  me  and 
Captain  Honeyblow,  and,  indeed,  to  every- 
one in  Winksea,  and  his  likeness  to  my  poor 
dear  husband  was  really  very  strong.     His 


mother  did  the  washing  for  the  Captain's 
family,  the  two  boys  were  playfellows  and 
friends,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  station, 
and  I've  often  and  often  heard  my  dear 
husband .  tell  how  he  used  to  borrow  Ben's 
clothes  when  he  wanted  to  do  anything  he 
was  sure  to  be  whipped  for.  He  had  such  a 
sense  of  humour  !  "  Mrs.  Honeyblow  brought 
out  the  black-bordered  handkerchief  again. 
"  And  now  they're  both  gone ! "  she 
whimpered,  "  both  go — ne  !  " 

"  Both  ?  "  echoed  Mr.  Mix,  with  interroga- 
tive eyebrows. 

"  Ben  Bliss  'e  walked  overboard  in  'is 
stockin'  feet  on  the  eighth  day  out,"  explained 
Mr.  Wimper.  "  'E  'ad  been  drinkin'  'eavy 
since  'e  come  aboard,  an'  the  cap'n  'ad  'urt 
'is  feelin's  crool.  Called  'im  a  dirty  pig  for 
sendin'  up  a  biled  fowl  to  the  cabin  table 
with  the  inside  in  an'  the  feathers  on  ;  an' 
Ben  said  as  bein'  called  dirty  by  such  a  dirty 
man  'ad  took  away  all  'is  pleasure  in  life." 

"So  'e  made  away  with  'isself — for  a  little 
thing  like  that  ? "  commented  Mr.  Mix 
incredulously. 

"  emitted  sooicide  !  "  said  Mr.  Grimble, 
with  a  sniff  of  contempt. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  the  narrator.  "  'B 
finished  all  the  rum  without  offerin'  a  drop 
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fco  anybody,  because  he  said  it  was  p'isou  ; 
and  then  'e  took  the  only  bit  o'  soap  belong! n' 
to  the  ship's  comp'ny — it  was  a  salt  water 
patent  kind,  an'  kep'  in  the  fo'c'sle  as  a 
cur'osity — an'  went  overboard  to  'ave  a 
refreshin'  wash,  as  'e  said." 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  !  And 
couldn't  somebody  have  stopped  him  ? " 
cried  Mrs.  Honeyblow. 

"  'E  'ad  the  galley  meat-chopper,  besides 
the  soap,"  said  Mr.  Wimper  pithily  ;  "  the 
cap'n  went  'arf  mad  over  it." 

*'  Over  losing  him ! "  cried  Mrs.  Honeyblow. 

"  Over  losing  the  chopper ! "  returned 
Mr.  Wimper  simply. 

"  His  poor  wife  lives  in  Winksea  still ! " 
said  Mrs.  Honeyblow.  "  She  used  to  be  our 
parlourmaid  at  home  before  I  married 
Captain  Honeyblow,  and  when  my  husband 
was  away  on  his  last  voyage  but  one,  she  got 
married  to  Ben.  Ben  went  away  to  sea  a 
week  before  that  dreadful  day  when  the 
Captain  disappeared,  and  three  months  later 
she  got  the  news  of  his  being  drowned. 
She  came  to  see  me  after  she'd  drawn  her 
half -pay  and  clothes-money,  looking  so  nice 
in  her  neat  mourning.  Said  it  was  the  first 
new  dress  Ben  had  ever  bought  her.  She 
does  the  washing  for  the  Home  now,  and  is 
getting  along  quite  comfortably.  Here  she 
is  ! "  continued  Mrs.  Honeyblow,  looking 
through  the  glass  partition  that  separated 
the  semi-private  apartment  in  which  she 
stood  from  the  teetotal  restaurant  which 
occupied  the  ground-floor  front,  as  a  covered 
van  stopped  at  the  door,  and  a  buxom,  tidy 
young  woman  came  through  the  shop,  carry- 
ing one  end  of  a  bulky  clothes-basket — the 
other  moiety  of  which  was  supported  by  a 
broad-shouldered,  middle-aged,  somewhat 
sheepish-looking  man.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Mudge, 
do  ask  her  to  step  in  here." 

"She  must,"  said  the  Matron.  "We 
always  go  over  the  clean  linen  in  my  room, 
and  three  shirts  were  scorched  to  cinders 
only  last  week.  Mrs.  Bliss,"  she  continued, 
as  the  swing  door  was  bumped  open  and  the 
buxom  young  woman  appeared,  closely 
followed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  clothes- 
basket,  "  you  have  come  just  as  we  were 
talking  about  you.  This  young  man  "v-she 
afPably  indicated  Mr.  Wimper — "has  some 
news  of  your  poor  husband,  which  you 
might  like  to  hear." 

Mrs.  Bliss,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence,  had  lost  the  best  part  of  her  colour. 
"  It's  not  that  he  ain't  dead,  is  it,  ma'am  ?  " 
she  gasped  entreatingly,  letting  go  of  her  end 
of  the  basket  and  placing  her  hand  upon  her 


heart.  "  Oh,  please'm,  it's  not  that  he's  not 
dead  ?  " 

"  No  such  good  fortune,  my  poor  Hannah," 
said  Mrs.  Honeyblow  kindly.  "  This  young 
man  " — Mr.  Wimper  touched  his  brow — 
"  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Hope  of  Harwich^ 
and  saw  poor  Ben  go  overboard,  that's  all." 

"  Sor  'ini  sink  ?  "  interrogated  the  widow 
anxiously. 

"  Saw  'im  sink,"  said  Mr.  Wimper,  melted 
by  the  urgent  appeal  of  Mrs.  Bliss's  eyes, 
"  hke  a  stone." 

Mrs.  Bliss  wiped  her  face,  to  which  the 
colour  had  returned,  and  breathed  more 
freely.  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Wimper,  who 
was  an  observer,  that  the  square,  middle- 
aged  man  who  had  followed  the  other  end  of 
the  clothes-basket  into  the  room  breathed 
more  freely  also,  and  perspired  less. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  last  time  I  sor 
him !  "  Mr.  Bliss's  relict  observed  in  a 
pleasant  tone  of  retrospection.  "  'E  come 
suddenly  up  from  the  'arbour  to  tell  me  that 
a  foreign-going  barque  named  the  Ho'pe  of 
Harwich  wanted  a  cook,  and  that  he'd 
shipped  for  the  v'yage,  and  that  I  was  to 
give  'is  dog  the  fried  steak  'e'd  ordered  for 
supper — a  vicious,  greedy  thing  it  was— died 
sudden  soon  after  poor  Ben  went.  At  the 
garden  gate  'e  stopped  an',  '  Give  us  a  kiss, 
old  gal ! '  he  says.  So  I  kuss  'im,"  said  Mrs. 
Bliss,  who  in  moments  of  emotion  or  excite- 
ment was  wont  to  enrich  her  native  language 
with  new  verbs,  "  an'  'e  kuss  me.  Little  did 
I  think  we  kass  for  the  last  time." 

All  three  women  sighed,  and  Mr.  Mix 
courted  popularity  to  the  extent  of  throwing 
in  a  groan. 

"  We  were  just  speaking  of  the  wonderful 
likeness  between  poor  Ben  and  poor  Captain 
Honeyblow,  Hannah,"  explained  Mrs.  Honey- 
blow, reattaching  the  jet  locket  to  her  chain, 
"  when  you  came  in." 

"  It's  wonderful !  "  said  Mr.  Wimper, 
whose  easily-evoked  admiration  was  now 
transferred  from  the  lady  to  the  laundress. 

"  You  may  well  say  so  !  "  agreed  Mrs. 
Bliss.  "  Before  Mrs.  Honeyblow  married 
the  Cap'n,  when  he  came  visiting  at  our 
'ouse — me  being  then  in  service  with  Mrs. 
Honeyblow's  ma  as  cook-general,  and  walk- 
ing out  with  Ben — I  couldn't  'ardly  persuade 
myself,  on  coming  suddenly  into  the  parlour 
with  the  cloth  an'  catchin'  the  couple  court- 
ing, as  wot  Miss  'Arriet  wasn't  taking 
liberties  with  my  young  man  !  " 

Mr.  Whimper  laughed  uproariously,  and 
suddenly  desisted  under  the  chilly  dis- 
couragement of  Mrs.  Honeyblow's  glance. 
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"  An'  what  made  the  likeness  more  com- 
plete," pursued  Mrs.  Bliss,  "  was  that  Ben 
liavin'  tattooed  a  'art  and  a  *  H  '  on  the  back 
of  'is  right  'and  for  'Annah — him  being  a 
beautiful  worker  in  that  way — the  Captain 
made  'im  tattoo  a  '  H '  and  a  'art  on  'is, 
'Arriet  an'  'Annah  both  beginnin'  with  the 
same  letter.     Ah,  dear  me  !     Well,  well !  " 

Mrs.  Honeyblow  echoed  the  laundress's 
sigh,  and  the  square  man  at  the  other  end  of 
the  clothes-basket  shuffled  his  feet  in  an 
embarrassed  way. 

"  So  you  have  found  somebody  to  help 
you  with  the  basket,  Mrs.  Bliss  ?  "  said  the 
Matron  affably,  in  (eluding  the  embarrassed 
square  man  in  a  gracious  smile. 

"  It's  Mr.  Limbird,  as  hves  next  door," 
explained  the  laundress,  with  a  perceptibly 
heightened  colour.  "  Being  a  wharf -watch- 
man, an'  only  on  duty  at  night,  he's  free  to 
lend  me  a  friendly  'and  in  the  day,  and  I 
don't  know  what  I'd  do  without  'is  kindness, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  wringin'  an' 
manglin' — I  don't,  indeed  !  " 

"  Mr.  Limbird  is  a  single  man,  I  presume  ?  " 
interrogated  the  Matron,  perceptibly  deepen- 
ing the  tint  of  Limbird's  countenance  as 
she  fixed  him  with  her  glance. 

"Widower!"  explained  Mr.  Limbird,  in 
a  voice  that  apparently  proceeded  from  the 
soles  of  his  boots. 

"  Would  you  care  to  inspect  the  dormitories 
before  you  go  ? "  inquired  the  Matron  of 
Mrs.  Honeyblow,  after  a  slight  and  embarrass- 
ing pause,  during  which  Mrs.  Bliss  fanned 
herself  with  the  washing-book,  and  Mr. 
Limbird  looked  at  nothing  in  particular 
with  great  attention. 

"  If  you  please,"  assented  Mrs.  Honeyblow. 

But  just  then  a  knock  came  at  the  door  ; 
it  opened,  and  the  brass-buttoned  male 
functionary  who  discharged  the  duties  of 
janitor  and  presided  over  the  booking-office 
where  the  bed-tickets  were  sold,  said  to  the 
Matron,  touching  his  cap — 

"Shipwrecked  man  and  boy,  'm,  just 
come  in  !  Quite  destitute,  without  a  rag  o' 
dunnage  or  a  halfpenny  between  'em  !  " 

"  Oh  !  how  interesting  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Honeyblow,  clasping  her  hands.  "  Do  let 
me  see  them  !     Where  are  they  ?  " 

"They're  at  one  o'  the  tables  in  the 
restyrong,"  said  the  porter  bitterly,  "  'aving 
cocoa  and  sausage-rolls." 

"  But  we  do  not  give  food  gratis  unless 
beds  have  been  paid  for,"  said  the  Matron 
rebukingly  ;  "  and  you  tell  me  both  the  man 
and  boy " 

"  The  boy  give  the  order,"  said  the  injured 


janitor  ;  "  the  cheeky  little "  He  hesi- 
tated a  second  and  substituted  "imp."  "I 
don't  know  'ow  Miss  Higgins  come  to  serve 
'em.     Don't  blame  me !  " 

"  Where  are  they  sitting  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bliss, 
who  was  not  free  from  the  failing  of  her  sex. 

"  Oh,  where  ?  "  entreated  Mrs.  Honeyblow. 
"  Do  point  them  out,  please  !  " 

"  You  can  see  'em  plain  from  'ere,"  said 
the  janitor,  indicating  the  glazed  partition. 
"  It's  the  second  table  between  this  and  the 
door.  Not  that  they're  much  to  look  at. 
The  boy  is  like  every  other  boy,  only  dirtier 
and  raggeder,  and  im  pud  enter,  and  the  man 
is  a  shortish,  stoutish,  red-'aired,  red-bearded 
seaman  'bout  forty  years  of  age."  He 
followed  the  Matron  from  the  room,  as  Mrs. 
Honeyblow  and  Mrs.  Bliss,  impelled  by  a 
common  impulse,  ran  to  the  partition,  only 
to  find  the  view  into  the  shop  obscured  by 
the  bodies  of  Mr.  Wimper  and  his  three 
fellow-mariners,  who  with  countenances 
flattened  against  the  glass  were  breathing 
it  dim  in  the  effort  to  concentrate  their 
united  observation  on  a  common  point  of 
interest  outside.  Recalled  to  a  sense  of 
propriety  by  the  indignant  pokes  of  the 
doorkeeper,  the  four  seamen  at  length 
detached  themselves,  and,  wheeling  round, 
presented  to  the  company  four  countenances 
deeply  flushed  with  excitement,  and  eight 
circular  and  staring  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  scream,  lady,  at  wot  I'm  goin' 
to  tell  you,"  warned  Mr.  Mix,  fending  off 
the  closer  approaches  of  Mrs.  Honeyblow  to 
the  partition  with  affectionately  extended 
arms.  "An'  wotever  you  do,  remember  I 
was  the  fust  to  reckernise  'im  an'  break  the 
good  noos " 

"  If  you've  anything  the  matter  with  your 
'art,  nuim,"  cautioned  Mr.  AVimper,  address- 
ing Mrs.  Bliss,  "don't  you  look  through 
there  too  sudden.  I've  knowed  parties 
paralysed  before  now  through  gettin'  sudden 
shocks " 

"  Oh,  why  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
panted  both  the  widows. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Wimper,  breaking  it 
gently,  "  as  your  'usband  'as  come  'ome  !  " 

Mrs.  Honeyblow  and  Mrs.  Bliss  screamed 
in  concert :  "  What!  " 

"  Your  'usband,  Cap'n  'Oneyblow,  o'  the 
Smiling  Jane,'"  said  Mr.  Mix  doggedly. 

"Your  'usband,  Ben  Bliss,  late  cook  o' 
the  Wpe  of  Harwich,''  asseverated  Mr.  Wim- 
per firmly. 

The  open  mouths  of  Mrs.  Honeyblow  and 
Mrs.  Bliss  gave  forth  no  sound,  but  their  cir- 
cular eyes  put  the  interrogation  "  Where  ?  " 
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*'  'E  is  now  a-setting  in  the  front  shop," 
said  Mr.  Mix. 

'*  The  restyrong,"  corrected  Mr.  Wimper. 

"  With  a  ragged  boy,  'aving  cocoa  and 
sossidge-roUs." 

"They  'ave  'ad  'em,"  Mr.  Wimper 
amended.  "  Look  for  yourself,  if  you  think 
I'm  a  liar  !  "     He  made  way. 

"  She  don't  waste  'er  time  thinkin'  that," 
sneered  Mr.  Mix,  as  both  fche  panting,  tear- 
ful women  glued  their  agitated  features 
against  the  glass  partition.  "  She  knows  it ! 
Look  at  'er  shakiii'  'er  'ead." 

"  'Ear  w^ot  she's  sayin'  ! "  And  indeed 
Mrs.  Bliss  seemed  to  shrink  from  grasping 
at  the  suggested  joy. 

"  It's  not  Ben  come  back  ;  it  ain't  never  I  " 
she  gasped,  moistly  clutching  the  trembling 
arm  of  Mrs.  Honey  blow.  "  It's  Cap'n 
'Oneyblow,  your  'usband,  come  back  in 
disguise.     I  could  swear  to  'im  anywhere  !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  gurgled  Mrs.  Honey  blow. 
"  It's  Bliss.  Nobody  could  mistake  him  ! 
Nobody  ! " 

The  two  women  looked  in  each  other's 
pale  faces.  The  door  opened  and  closed 
behind  the  retreating  forms  of  the  four 
seamen,  who  were  unwilling  to  let  a  valuable 
opportunity  slip. 

"  Oh,  don't  think  I  grudge  you  your 
happiness  !  "  choked  Mrs.  H oneyblow. 
"  There !  The  Matron's  talking  to  him. 
She's  bringing  him  this  way.  He's  a  stranger 
to  her,  of  course,  she  being  quite  new^  to 
Winksea.     Oh  !  in  your  place  I  should  go 

wild  with  joy  !     Why  don't  you "     Her 

eyes,  following  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bliss's, 
reverted  to  the  stiff,  upright  figure  of  the 
square-headed  Mr.  Limbird,  propped  up  with 
vacant  gaze  and  open  mouth,  in  a  corner  of 
the  room.  "  What  can  be  the  reason 
you " 

Mrs.  Honey  blow  stopped  suddenly,  over- 
whelmed by  the  conviction  that  the  reason 
WMS  leaning  against  the  wall.  Her  dazed 
glance  swirled  round  to  Mrs.  Bliss,  whose 
eyes  were  fastened  on  the  door,  and  who,  as 
footsteps  sounded  and  stopped  outside,  sank 
slowly  down  upon  the  basket  of  newly  washed 
clothes.  The  door-handle  rattled  and  the 
door  swung  slowly  back,  admitting  the  scare- 
crow figures  of  the  two  mariners  whose 
previous  conversation  we  retail  in  the  next 
chapter. 

II. 

"  Four  sossidge-rolls  an'  two  pints  o'  cocoa, 
an'  look  sharp  about  it !  "  ordered  Tommy, 
swinging  his  legs  OV^r  the  verge  of  a  rather 


tall  chair.  He  was  a  small,  meagre,  bright- 
eyed  boy  of  twelve,  economically  clothed  in 
the  upper  portion  of  an  out-sized  pair  of 
seaman's  trousers.  Buttons  and  string  coyly 
confined  the  garment  round  his  neck,  his 
lean  and,  I  grieve  to  add,  unwashed  arms 
emerged  from  the  flapped  apertures  origin- 
ally communicating  with  the  pockets,  and 
the  remains  of  a  red  woollen  comforter  tied 
about  his  waist,  prudishly  checked  the  stray- 
ing tendencies  of  his  sole  garment. 

"  An'  look  sharp  about  it ! "  repeated 
Tommy. 

"  You  know  we  haven't  any  money,  don't 
you  ? "  whispered  the  more  aged  and  less 
confident  of  the  two  distressed  mariners, 
bending  over  the  table  to  reach  his  young 
companion's  ear. 

"  0'  course  !  "  said  Tommy,  taking  a  huge 
circular  bite  out  of  the  first  sausage-roll. 
''  An'  so  ort  she,  if  she's  a  'ead  on  'er,"  he 
added,  referring  to  the  young  person  who 
had  served  them.  "  Didn't  yer  'ear  me  teh 
'er  we  was  shipwrecked  sailormen,  and  'ow 
can  shipwrecked  sailormen  'ave  money  ?  " 

"  That  reminds  me,"  said  the  stout,  red- 
bearded  mariner.  "What  did  you  tell  the 
young  woman  we  w^ere  shipwrecked  for,  you 
lying  young — rascal  ?  " 

"  'Cos  if  I'd  pitched  'er  the  truth,  'an  said 
we  was  two  bloomin'  stowaways  wot  'ad 
worked  our  passage  'ome  on  the  'Alifax  Lass 
as  ship's  cook  and  extra  boy,  we'd  'ave  got 
nothin',"  said  Tommy,  with  a  contemptuous 
sniff,  "  except  the  chuck  direct  instead  of 
'avin'  it  by  an'  by.  Why  don't  yer  stow 
your  grub  before  they  takes  it  away  ?  Must 
I  eat  for  yer  as  well  as  cadge  ?  "  The  con- 
tempt of  the  youth's  tone  and  expression 
must  have  stimulated  the  appetite  as  well  as 
the  courage  of  the  stout,  red-bearded  sea- 
man, for  he  fell  ravenously  upon  the  food, 
which  rapidly  vanished  under  their  united 
exertions. 

*'  Seems  odd  that  brig  what  we  stowed 
away  aboard  at  'Alifax  should  'ave  bin 
bound  'ome  to  this  port,"  remarked  the  boy, 
after  an  unbroken  period  of  mastication. 

"Why?"  asked  the  red-bearded  seaman, 
opening  two  very  round,  light  blue  eyes. 

"  'Cos  yer  don't  know  nothink  about  it," 
shrilled  Tommy  derisively.  "Never  was 
born  'ere,  never  was  'prenticed  'ere,  never 
got  married  'ere,  never  run  away  from  yer 
wife  and  left  'er  'ere  two  years  ago  come 
next  week.     That's  w'y  !  " 

"  Shut  up,  confound  you !  "  pleaded  the 
stout  seaman,  with  an  agonised  glance  round, 
"  Somebody'll  hear." 
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"  Yessir  ! "  said  Tommy  with  a  fiendish 
obsequiousness. 

"  Don't  call  me  '  sir/  "  snapped  the  red- 
haired  seaman. 

"  Cap'n,  then  !  "  amended  Tommy 
viciously. 

'*  How  many  times  must  I  tell  you,  you 
little  demon,"  said  the  irritated  seaman,  "  that 
my  name's  Ben  Bhss,  and  that  my  rating  is 
ship's  cook  ?  " 

"  Yer  ain't  no  ship's  cook,"  said  Tommy 
with  conviction,  shaking  his  head.  "  I 
knowed  that  afore  we'd  bin  two  days  aboard 
of  the  ''Alifax  Lass.''' 

"  What  made  you  think  it  ? "  asked  the 
other  sourly. 

"  The  cookin',"  said  the  boy  shortly. 
"  'Sides  which,  yer  told  me  yerself  yer  was 
a  ship's  cap'n  in  disguise." 

"  I  must  have  been  dreaming  when  I  told 
you  that,"  mumbled  the  other,  looking  hard 
at  the  opposite  wall. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  lad,"  said  the  boy 
derisively. 

"  Don't  you  call  me  your  lad  !  "  snapped 
the  stout  seaman. 

"  Nossir  !  "  said  Tommy  respectfully 

'' '  Ben  '  you  can  call  me  ;  and  if  you  Avant 
to  be  respectful,  '  Mr.  Bliss '  '11  do,"  said  the 
other.  "And  coming  to  names — what's 
yours  ?  " 

"  Tommy,"  said  Tommy. 

"  Tommy  what  ?  "  continued  the  ques- 
tioner. 

"  Tommy  Nott,"  replied  the  questioned. 

"And  you  ran  aAvay  from  your  mother's 
shop  at  Deptford  because " 

"  'Cos  my  last  new  farver  whopped 
me ! "  said  Tommy.  "  I  told  yer  that 
before.     After  I  saved  yer  life,  I  did  !  " 

"  Saved  my  life  !  "  said  the  stout  seaman 
with  wounding  incredulity  ;  "  a  measly  little 
shaver  like  you,  that  had  been  loafing  about 
the  quays  for  weeks  and  living  on  kicks  and 
potato-peels ! " 

"I  was  doin'  the  same  as  yerself,  if  it 
comes  to  that,"  sniffed  the  boy  defiantly. 

"Living  on  kicks  and  potato  -  peels  ?  " 
asked  the  stout  seaman  with  ominous  dis- 
tinctness, while  his  right  hand  rose  and 
hovered  fondly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boy's 
ear. 

"  Lookin'  for  a  ship,"  amended  Tommy, 
leaning  delicately  aside,  "  an'  gettin'  warned 
off  by  cap'ns  an'  mates.  An'  stewards  an' 
carpenters,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "  'cos 
I'd  left  my  dress  clo'es  be'ind  where  I  come 
from,  an'  they  said  they  didn't  want  no  sich 
scarecrows  aboard." 


"Did  I  get  warned  off?"  pressed  the 
stout  seaman  in  an  unpleasant  tone.  "  Did 
I  ?  Did  they  call  me  a  scarecrow  ?  Think 
a  bit,  if  you  can't  remember  ?  " 

The  eyes  of  Tommy  Nott  made  a  rapid 
inventory  of  the  stout  seaman's  wardrobe, 
which  comprised  a  scarlet  guernsey  trimmed 
with  tar  and  lamp-oil,  an  old  and  highly 
polished  pair  of  railway  porter's  corduroy 
trousers,  a  Glengarry  cap  with  one  tail,  and 
the  uppers  of  a  pair  of  American  rubber 
boots. 

"  It  was  worse  than  that,"  said  Tommy 
simply.  "  They  didn't  call  me  a  bloomin' 
Salvation  slush-bncketer.     Nor • " 

"You've  got  a  good  memory,  haven't 
you,  my  boy  ? ''  said  the  stout  seaman, 
trying  to  smile.  "  You  heard  me  explain  to 
those  rude,  uncivil  men  how  I  came  to  lack 
the  necessaries  of  hfe.     You  beard " 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  said ,  Tommy  firmly. 
"  They  never  waited  to  'ear.  An'  that's  'ow 
yer  come  to  miss  the  gangway  an'  slip 
between  the  ship's  side  an'  the  basin,  an' 
'ow  I  come  to  save  yer  life." 

The  stout  seaman  snorted  indignantly. 

"  I  dived  after  yer  !  "  asserted  Tommy. 

"  Fell  after  me,  you  mean  !  "  said  his 
elder. 

"  An'  pulled  yer  out,"  said  Tommy. 

"  Pulled  me  under,"  contradicted  the  stout 
seaman. 

"  An'  afterwards,  when  yer'd  finished  the 
bottle  o'  whisky   the   quay-officer  give   yer 

to  stop  us  from  takin'  cold "  continued 

Tommy. 

"  Whisky's  poison  to  young  boys,"  stated 
the  other  hastily.  "  It  would  have  been 
inhumane  to  let  you  drink  any." 

"Yer  told  me  as  'ow  I'd  saved  the  life  of 
the  cap'n  of  a  merchanter  in  disguise,  an'  I 
should  never  want  while  I  lived." 

"  S'sh  !  You  see  what  bad  whisky  it 
must  have  been  to  make  me  talk  such  a  lot 
of  rubbish,"  said  the  red-bearded  seaman, 
breaking  out  into  a  perspiration.  "  And 
how  many  times  must  I  tell  you  not  to  talk 
so  loud  ?  What  do  you  think  would  happen 
if  anybody  heard  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  find  out  w^hether  it  was  the 
truth  or  the  whisky,"  said  Tommy.  "  But 
it's  the  truth.     I've  seed  yer  wife  !  " 

"  What  ?  "  gasped  the  stout  seaman,  under- 
going a  lobster-like  change  of  hue. 

"  I  sor  yer  wife  last  night,"  said  Tommy, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  scarlet  countenance 
of  the  middle-aged  seaman,  "an'  yer  sor 
her,  too.  It  was  when  yer  lost  me  an'  went 
for  a  walk  by  yerself  in  the  dark." 
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"  Did  I  ?  "  said  the  other  blankly. 

*'  Not  by  yerself ,"  said  Tommy,  "  *cos  I 
come,  too.  She — yer  wife,  I  mean — lives 
in  a  nice  house  and  garden  'bout  a  mile 
outside  the  town.  I  sor  yer  sneak  in  at 
the  gate  'thout  ringin'  the  bell,  an'  peep  in 
through  a  crack  o'  the  parler  winder-blind. 
I  'ad  a  peep  myself  afore  I  come  away,  an' 
I'm  s'prised  at  yer." 

"  Why  ? "  muttered  his  abashed  com- 
panion. 

"  Leavin'  sich  a  nice  young  woman  all 
alone  by  herself,"  said  Tommy  with  severity. 
"  She  'ad  a  black  dress  on,  an'  a  white  thing 
on  her  'ead." 

"  Widow's  cap,"  said  the  stout  man 
shortly. 

"  An'  I  sor  'er  weddin'-ring  shine  when 
she  put  'er  'an'kerchief  up  to  'er  eyes." 

"  Crying  ?  "  jerked  out  the  other,  turning 
purple. 

"  Larfin',"  said  Tommy.  "  She  'ad  one  o' 
them  funny  picture  papers  readin',  an'  she 
larfed  over  somethin'  in  it  till  she  cried." 

"You  see  what  women  are,"  said  the 
other,  after  a  misogynistical  pause.  "  Don't 
you  ever  marry  one  of  'em,  my  boy,  if  you 
don't  want  to  spoil  your  life.    Look  at  me  !  " 

*'  I  did,  when  we  got  out  o'  the  lanes  to 
where  the  lamp-posts  was,"  said  Tommy,  "  an' 
I  couldn't  think  'ow  she  could." 

"  Could  what  ?  "  snapped  his  companion. 

"  Look  at  yer,"  said  Tommy  with  can- 
dour, "  if  wot  yer  said  at  'Ahfax  was  true." 

"  Don't  you  be  impudent,"  said  the  stout 
seaman,  in  a  choking  voice  ;  "  I've  warned 
you  before." 

"  All  right,  my  fine  feller,"  said  Tommy 
cheerfully,  scraping  the  sugar  and  cocoa- 
grounds  from  the  bottom  of  his  cup. 

"  Don't  call  me  your  fine  fellow  !  "  said  the 
other,  clenching  his  fist. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir  !  "  said  Tommy  smartly. 

"I'll  tell  you  why  I  walked  out  to  Mrs. 
Honeyblow's  house  last  night,"  pursued  the 
other,  after  a  brief  moment  devoted  to  rapid 
mental  labour.  "  I  used  to  know  her  husband 
and  her  too,  before  I — before  he  disappeared. 
This  is  my  native  place,  and  when  I  was  a 
boy,  the  Captain  was  one  too,  and  we  played 
about  together.  When  he  was  'prenticed  to 
the  Merchant  Service,  his  father  got  me  a 
berth  on  the  same  vessel,  the  Quick  Fassac/e 
she  was,  trading  to  the  Bermudas.  I  sailed 
with  him  when  he  was  mate  of  the  Fancy 
Free^  an'  when  he  got  his  master's  certificate. 
When  he  got  married  to  that  young  woman 
I  peeped  at  through  the  window,  I  was  — " 
the  speaker  gulped — "  I  was  there " 


"  An'  when  he  caught  another  bloke  kissin' 
'er  in  the  garden  when  he  came  'ome  from 
givin'  evidence  before  the  Board  o'  Trade 
'bout  'is  runnin'  down  a  trawler — an'  made 
up  'is  mind  to  go  away  on  the  quiet  like 
Enoch  Ardin— or  wotever  you  said  'is  name 
was — was  yer  with  'im  then  ? "  Tommy 
demanded. 

"Yes,  I  was,"  asserted  the  other,  and 
Tommy  seemed  shaken  for  the  first  time. 
But  he  rallied  enough  to  ask — 

"Then  why  didn't  yer  knock  at  the  door 
last  night  an'  tell  her  where  her  'usband  is?" 

"  Because  I  took  my  oath  to  him  I'd  never 
betray  him,"  the  stout  mariner  said,  with  a 
breath  of  relief,  "  and  he  knew  Ben  Bliss 
would  keep  his  word  !  Besides,  the  shock  of 
seeing  me  might  have  killed  her." 

"  Wot  ?  "  ejaculated  Tommy. 

"  Or  driven  her  mad  !  "asserted  the  other 
comfortably. 

"Yer  ain't  over-'an'some  to  look  at,"  said 
Tommy,  with  critical  regard,  "  but  I've  seen  a 
uglier  face  than  wot  yours  is.  Remember 
that  Finn — him  with  the " 

"  Because  I'm  the  breathing  image  of  her 
husband.  Captain  Honey  blow,"  said  the 
other  hastily,  "  that's  why  it  would  upset  her 
to  see  me.  We  were  as  like  as  twins — every- 
body noticed  it.  And  now  that  he's  dead 
and  gone " 

"  Dead,  is  he  ?  "  said  Tommy.  "  Yer 
never  told  me  that  afore." 

"  He  went  away  to  die  when  he  found  out 
that  his  newly  married  wife  didn't  care  for 
him,"  said  the  stout  seaman,  wiping  away  a 
furtive  tear. 

"  Ah,  but  did  'e  ?  "  said  Tommy  acutely. 

"  He  did,"  said  the  alleged  Mr.  Bliss  ; 
"  soon  after — died  of  a  broken  heart  in  a 
lonely  spot  at  the — the  North  Pole,  without 
a  living  creature  near  him  to  tell  the  tale." 

"  Then  'ow  is  it  yer  can  tell  it  ?  "  inter- 
rogated the  young  cross-examiner. 

"Because  his  ghost  appeared  to  me," 
returned  the  other,  "  and  revealed  the  secret. 
Nobody  but  me  knows,  or  ever  will  know, 
where  he  lies.'* 

"  Then  why  don't  yer  up  and  pretend  to 
be  him  ?  "  said  Tommy  eagerly.  "  You 
might  'a'  knocked  at  the  door  last  night  an' 
said  so.  If  yer  as  like  Cap'n  'Oneyblovv 
as  wot  yer  say  yer  are,  Mrs.  'Oneyblow  'ud 
'ave  believed  yer.  Where's  yer  'ead  gone 
to,  that  yer  didn't  think  of  it  before  ?  " 

"  Why,  you — you  wicked  little  scamp  !  " 
said  the  stout  seaman,  with  deep  feeling. 
"Do  you  suppose  I'd  stoop  to  a  deception 
like  that  ?     Pretend  to  be  another  man — and 
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tell  falsehood  upon  falsehood  ?  If  ever  you 
got  any  education,  you're  a  disgrace  to  it.'/ 

But  Tommy  had  slipped  down  from  his 
tall  chair.  "  Come  on  !  I'll  stand  by  yer  an' 
see  yer  through,"  he  said  protectingly. 
"  As  for  'er— Mrs.  'Oneyblow — dyin'  or  goin' 
mad,  wimmen  don't  die  so  easy,  an'  she  must 
'ave  bin  mad,  anyway,  to  marry  a  man 
like " 

"  Like ?  "    said    the    stout    seaman, 

flushing  angrily.  "  Go  on  ;  let's  hear. 
Like " 


"  Like     'im,"    said     Tommy     guardedly. 
"  Come  on,  let's  go  an'  break  the  good  news." 


"  You're  a  boy,  and  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about,"  said  the  other  loftily.  "  Let's 
get  out  of  this  !  There's  people  been  staring 
at  you  and  me  for  minutes  past  over  the 
ground  glass  of  that  partition  bottom  of  the 
shop  there.  As  for  what  you  suggest,  it's 
felony — punishable  with  imprisonment  for 
life  if  I  were  found  out.  You  don't  think 
what  a  thing  it  would  be  for  me " 

"  An'  yer  don't  think  wot  a  thing  it  would 
be  for  me,"  said  Tommy  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
of  swelling  injury,  "  to  'ave  saved  the  life  of 
a  real  skipper  with  a  master's  certificate, 
'stead  of  a  common,  ordinary  ship's  cook  like 
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yer.  Wot  do  yer  mean  by  such  seltishness  ? 
Why,  it  'ud  make  me  fortmie.  Over  an' 
over  ag'iii,  it  would.  I'm  s'prised  at  yer,  I 
am.     Wot's  wrong  now  ?  " 

For  the  stout  seaman,  after  stealing  a 
second  hurried  glance  at  the  glass  partition, 
had  turned  very  pale  and  risen  to  his  feet. 

"  Come  away — I  can't  stand  the  smell  of 
food  in  here  !  "  he  said  breathlessly,  grasping 
his  young  companion  firmly  by  a  portion  of 
his  only  garment,  and  beginning  to  pick  his 
way  amongst  the  little  tables  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  street.  But  even  as  he  reached 
the  glass  swing  doors,  the  portal  was  blocked 
up  by  the  bodies  of  four  seamen,  who  had 
passed  on  their  way  out  a  moment  pre- 
viously. Now^  they  formed  a  living  barrier 
between  the  fugitives  and  freedom,  and  on 
the  face  of  every  man  sat  a  pleased,  expectant 
smile. 

"  'Ow  are  you,  matey  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
Wimper,  to  whom  one  of  the  faces  belonged. 
"Goin'  to  cut  an'  run  an'  leave  all  your 
ole  pals  be'ind  you,  was  you  ?  "  He  smote 
the  stout  seaman  powerfully  upon  one 
shoulder.  "  'Eave  to  an'  let's  'ave  a  yarn  !  " 
he  said. 

"Stow  that,  William,"  said  Mr.  Mix 
rebukingly.  "  If  you  don't  know  respect 
for  your  superiors,  you  must  be  learned  it. 
A  cap'n's  a  cap'n,  wotever  'e  'as  on — or  off," 
added  Mr.  Mix,  correcting  himself. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about, 
either  of  you,"  said  the  alleged  Mr.  Bliss, 
with  pale  face  and  twitching  lips.  "  This 
boy  and  me  made  the  voyage  from  Halifax 
as  stowaways — and  we've  struck  hard  times 
here,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side.  Being 
destitute  and  starving — not  a  penny  to  bless 
ourselves  with,  we  came  in  here  and  ordered 
food." 

"  An'  nat'rally  enough,"  said  Mr.  Wimper, 
"  when  you've  'ad  your  blow  out,  you  slips 
your  cable.  But  you're  leavin'  more  than  a 
little  bill  be'ind,  though  you  don't  know  it !" 

"  William  !  "  said  Mr.  Mix  warningly. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about ! "  said  the  stout  seaman 
fervently. 

'*  'E  don't  know  'isself,  sir !  "  said  Mr. 
Mix  with  respectful  warmth. 

"  It's  no  good  your  sir-ing  me,"  said  the 
unhappy  stont  seaman  doggedly.  "My 
name's  Ben  Bliss,  and  my  rating's  ship's 
cook.     Consequently " 

"  Consequently  you  never  sailed  with  me 
aboard  the  'Ope  of  'Arwich?  "  put  in  the 
irrepressible  Mr.  Wimper.  "  Consequently 
you  never  got  boozed  an'  kept  it  up  ?     Con- 


sequently you  never  sent  the  ole  man  up  a 
biled  fowl  with  the  feathers  on  an'  the 
inside " 

"  Upon  my  oath,  I  never  did,"  said  the 
agitated  stout  seaman. 

"  0'  course  not,  Cap'n  'Oneyblow,  sir  !  " 
said  Mr.  Mix  warmly. 

"  0'  course  not,  sir  !  "  chorused  Mr.  Mix's 
two  supporters. 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  Captain  Honeybird, 
or  *blow,'  or  whatever  the  name  is  ? " 
demanded  the  stout  seaman,  "  when  I  tell 
you  my  name's  Bliss  ?  " 

"  'Cos  they've  got  it  into  their  fat 
'eads,"  explained  Mr.  Wimper,  with  graceful 
familiarity,  "  as  there's  a  bit  o'  boodle  to  be 
made  out  of  provin'  you  to  be  the  other 
bloke,  matey.  But  me  an'  you  knows  better, 
don't  us  ?  An'  so  does  somebody  else  in 
there  ! "  Mr.  Wimper's  jerked  thumb  in- 
dicated the  glazed  partition.  "  Come  along 
an'  see  'er."  He  took  the  arm  of  the  stout 
seaman  with  a  wink  suggesting  sympathy 
with  the  softer  emotions.  But  the  frenzied 
stout  seaman  shook  him  off. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  or  who 
you're  talking  about.  You've  been  drinking, 
my  man,  that's  what  you've  been.  Let  me 
pass,  and  I'll  overlook  it  this  time  !  " 

Far  from  being  wounded  by  the  person- 
ality, Mr.  Wimper  grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 
"Ain't  'e  a  daisy?"  he  chuckled.  "Ain't 
'e  a  fair  treat !  Been  drinkin'  !  Good  ole 
Benny  wot  got  overboard  to  wash  'is  socks 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  !  "  He  wiped 
his  brimming  eyes  upon  his  sleeve.  "  'E'll 
overlook  it  this  time!"  he  gasped.  "Over- 
look it ! " 

"  I'm  ashamed  o'  you,  WilUam  Wimper," 
said  Mr.  Mix  severely.  Stimulated  by  this 
sympathy,  his  victim  made  an  effort  to  pass, 
instantly  foiled  by  the  saline  veteran.  "  No, 
sir,"  he  said,  solemnly  elevating  an  expostu- 
lating palm.  "  Excuse  me,  cap'n,  but  not  if 
I  know  it !  " 

"  I've  told  you  we've  got  no  money  !  " 
said  the  flushed  and  desperate  stout  seaman, 
looking  anxiously  over  his  shoulder.  "  Let 
me  and  the  boy  get  a  fair  start  before  the 
attention  of  the  manager  is  attracted — and — 
and  I'll  do  as  much  for  you  another  time." 

"  Beggin'  your  pardon,  cap'n,"  apologised 
Mr.  Mix,  "  it  can't  be  done.  "  No  ways,  it 
can't." 

"  My  belief  is  you're  all  intoxicated,"  said 
the  person  addressed,  savagely.  Mr.  Mix 
rolled  a  bleary  eye  ceilingwards  in  pious 
horror,  and  Mr.  Wimper  waj  seized  with  a 
fresh  paroxysm  of  mirth. 
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"  Stow  it !  Stow  it,  Benny,  ole  man," 
he  panted,  "  or  I  shall  bust  somethin'.  An' 
don'fc  be  in  a  'urry  to  leave  us,  Benny,  be- 
cause you've  a  friend  'ere  willin'  to  pay  for 
the  grub,  an'  more  if  you  want  it.  If  you 
arsks  'oo,  it's  your  wife  !  " 

"  My "     The  stout  seaman  controlled 

a  start  and  turned  it  into  a  shake  of  the 
head.  "  Ben  Bliss  wasn't  a  married  man," 
he  said  decidedly.  "  That  is — he  isn't. 
None  of  your  silly  jokes  with  me  !  " 

"  That's  right,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Mix  patron- 
isingly,  as  Mr.  Wimper  wilted  momentarily 
under  the  stern  glance  of  the  stout  seaman's 
eye.  "Don't  put  up  with  his  familiarness. 
It's  your  own  dear  good  lady  as  is  a-waiting 
for  you  in  there.  Mrs.  Captain  Daniel 
'Oneyblow  as ■  " 

*'  What  ?  "  gasped  the  stout  seaman,  turn- 
ing white. 

"  As  'as  mourned  you  as  lost,"  said  Mr. 
Mix,  "  up'ards  of  two  year." 

"  I  thought  'im  lost  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Wimper,  who  had  recovered.  "  Didn't  I 
see  'im  go  ?  But  'e  was  too  full  o'  whisky 
to  leave  room  for  salt  water,  an'  'ere  'e  is  as 
frisky  as  ever,  pretendin'  to  be  a  bachelor 
bloke  just  for  the  fun  o'  the  thing  !  "  He 
grasped  the  arm  of  the  disputed  article  of 
salvage  as  Mr.  Mix  shot  forth  a  horny  claw 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  right  one. 
"  But  stow  larks,  Benny,  or  your  missus'll 
be  gettin'  impatient.  Come  along,  come 
along  an'  see  'er  ! " 

"  Come  along  an'  see  'er,  cap'n,"  said 
Mr.  Mix.  "  Oh,  won't  it  be  a  'appy  meetin' 
when  you  an'  she " 

"  Is  this  who  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  captive, 
with  a  creditably  simulated  air  of  vacancy, 
as  a  stout,  middle-aged  woman  in  a  cap 
approached,  followed  by  an  official  of  the 
establishment. 

"  No,  an'  you  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Wimper 
shortly. 

"  It's  the  Matron,  sir,"  explained  Mr.  Mix. 
"  Bring  the  boy  along,  you  chaps  be'ind. 
I've  found  'im,  mum  ;  I've  found  the  missin' 
'usband  of  that  dear  lady  in  there.  Won't 
she  bless  old  Mix  for  this ^" 

"  When  she  sees  'e's  got  'old  of  the  wrong 
man  !  "sneered  Wimper.  "Don't  you  'ang 
back,  Benny  ;  shyness  ain't  hke  you." 

Holding  the  stout  stranger  in  the  powerful 
grasp  necessitated  by  his  shrinking  desire  for 
anonymity,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  glass- 
partitioned  room.  Two  feminine  shrieks, 
uttered  simultaneously  in  different  keys, 
greeted  the  involuntary  entrance  of  the  stout 
seaman. 


"  It's  Bliss — Ben  Bliss,  your  husband  ! 
Yes,  Hannah,  it  is — it  is ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Honeyblow. 

"Oh,  no,  'm,  no  !  It's  Captain  'Oneyblow 
come  back  to  you  again ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Bliss. 

The  stout  seaman,  at  the  first  shrill  note 
of  Mrs.  Honeyblow's  scream,  had  given  a 
galvanic  start.  Framing  a  rapid  resolution 
in  the  desperate  state  of  things,  he  let  his 
red  beard  drop  upon  his  chest  and  stared 
from  one  tearful  countenance  to  the  other 
with  a  really  creditable  assumption  of 
vacancy. 

"  My  Daniel — that  !  Never  !  "  gasped 
Mrs.  Honeyblow.  "  It's  your  own  husband. 
Bliss.  He — oh,  can  it  be  that  he  doesn't 
recognise  you,  Hannah  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Cap'n  Honeyblow,  sir,  don't  you 
know  your  own  dear  wife  ?  Look  at  'er 
again,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Bliss.  "  Oh,  do — do 
look  at  'er  again  !  " 

A  ray  of  meaning  came  into  the  dull  eyes 
of  the  red-bearded  seaman.  "  I  don't  know 
her,"  he  said  stolidly,  carefully  averting  his 
glance  from  the  pretty  features  surmounted 
by  the  widow's  bonnet.  "  And  I  don't 
know  you.  Your  faces  are  familiar  to  me — 
I  mean  quite  strange.  You  must  be  mis- 
taking me  for  somebody  else,  my — my  good 
woman." 

The  gifted  artist  swept  the  cold  dews  from 
his  forehead  with  a  right  hand  that  trembled 
visibly. 

"  With  her  initial  tattooed  on  your  hand  !  " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Honeyblow,  pointing  to  the 
guilty  member.     "  '  H  '  for  Hannah." 

"  Oh,  please,  Miss  'Arriet,  ma'am,  I  mean," 
cried  Mrs.  Bliss,  "  the  Captain  'ad  the  same. 
My  poor  Ben  borrowed  a  carpet-needle  from 
me  to  do  the  prickin'  with.     He " 

"  Yes,  didn't  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Honeyblow, 
smiling  soothingly  on  the  red-bearded  man, 
who  felt  the  blood  rush  dizzily  to  his  brain. 

"  Tommy,"  he  said  in  a  strangled  voice. 

"  'Ere,"  said  Tommy  guardedly. 

"  Tell  these  ladies  that  I've  lost  my 
memory,"  appealed  the  disputed  property. 

"  Ever  since  the  day  I  dove  overboard 
and  saved  yer  life,  yer  'ave,"  responded 
Tommy  promptly. 

"  Dived  !  "  echoed  the  stout  seaman 
angrily. 

"  Dove,"  said  Tommy  shrilly,  "  an'  killed 
that  shark  wot  nearly  bit  yer  legs  orf. 
The  cap'n  said  it  was  the  most  gallantest 
haction  'e  ever  sor." 

"  There  wasn't  any  shark  there  1 "  shouted 
the  red-bearded,  stout  seaman,  "  or  any 
captain,  either  ;  and  you're  a  little  liar  !  " 
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"  Yer  forget  jer've  lost  yer  memory," 
said  Tommy  promptly.  "There  was  three 
of  us  there,  just  as  I've  said — me  an'  the 
shark,  an'  Ben  Bliss,  an'  Cap'n  Honeyblow." 

"  Captain  Honeyblow  !  "  exclaimed  that 
officer's  relict,  seizing  the  boy  by  the  sleeve. 
"  Was  he  there  ?  " 

Tommy  nodded  portentously.  The  stout 
seaman  stared  at  him  with  bolting  eyes. 
Four  seamen  guarded  the  door.  The  situa- 
tion hung  upon  the  lips  of  one  small,  grinning 
boy,  dressed  in  the  moiety  of  a  pair  of  adult 
mariner's  trousers. 

"  He  was  there  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Honeyblow. 
"  Then  where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  There,"  said  Tommy,  pointing  a  stubby, 
black  finger  adorned  with  a  half -eaten  nail 
at  the  hapless  stout  seaman.  Before  Mrs. 
Honeyblow  had  time  to  emit  another  sen- 
tence— "An'  Ben  Bliss  is  there,  too,"  said 
Tommy.  "  Ever  since  'e  lost  'is  memory  'e 
don't  know  which  'e  is.     My  beUef " 

"  But  before  he  had  the  shock "  faltered 

Mrs.  Honeyblow,  holding  on  to  the  equally 
agitated  Mrs.  Bliss.  "  Before  you  saved  his 
hfe " 

"  Which  w^as  'e  then  ?  Tell  us,  there's  a 
dear  !  "  entreated  Mrs.  Bliss.  But  Tommy 
shook  his  head. 

"  1  dunno,"  he  said  simply.  "  I  never 
seed  'im  till  I  sor  'im  in  the  w^ater,  swimmin' 
for  'is  life,  with  the  shark  goin'  to  bite  'is 
'ead  orf .  An'  I  dove  overboard — off  a  vessel 
boun'  for — for  Colorado — an'  killed  the 
shark — an'  saved  'im."  ^^ 

"  I  wish  that  shark  'ad  'ad  a  bit  more 
sense,"  said  Mr.  Mix  savagely  from  behind. 
"  I  wish " 

But  Mrs.  Honeyblow  and  Mrs.  Bliss  were 
straining  their  vision  as  they  gazed  at  the 
maritime  mystery  before  them.  The  mystery 
had  taken  refuge  in  stolid  silence. 

"  Oh,  try,  try  to  remember,"  urged  Mrs. 
Honeyblow,  "  that  your  name  is  Bliss  !  Isn't 
it,  my  poor  fellow  ?  " 

"  Think  a  bit,  Cap'n  'Oneyblow,  do,  sir, 
an'  it'll  all  come  back  to  you,"  besought  Mrs. 
Bliss. 

But  under  the  interrogatory  gaze  of  eager 
eyes  the  stout,  red -bearded  seaman  remained 
silent  and  inscrutable, 

III. 

Mrs.  Bliss  resided  in  Paradise  Row,  a 
street  situated  in  the  rural  suburbs  of 
Winksea.  The  gooseberry  bushes  in  the 
little  front  garden  bore  a  fine  crop  of 
drying  linen,  and  heavily  laden  lines  bear- 
ing garments  of  both  sexes  traversed  the 


path,  at  a  height  calculated  not  to  miss  the 
hat  of  a  visitor. 

"  But  I've  got  no  'eart  for  ironing,"  said 
Mrs.  Bhss,  as  she  sprinkled  a  basket  of  shirts 
with  starch  and  water.  "  Wot  woman  could 
'ave,  with  this  'anging  over  'er  ?  " 

Mr.  Limbird  grunted  an  assenting  nega- 
tive and  turned  the  mangle  savagely. 

"  It's  the  crool  uncertainty  wot's  so 
trying,"  said  Mrs.  Bliss.  "  But  there  !  For 
days  and  nights  I've  knowed  sometbink 
'orrible  was  goin'  to  'appen.  Now  it's 
'oppen." 

"  Well,  you're  satisfied,  ain't  you  ?  "  growled 
Mr.  Limbird. 

"Before  w^e  set  out  yesterday  with  the 
van,"  went  on  Mrs.  Bliss,  "you  must  'ave 
noticed  I  wasn't  myself  ?  " 

"  I  did  !  "  said  Mr.  Limbird. 

"Wot  did  I  do  that  struck  you  as  un- 
usual, Jim  ?  "  asked  the  prophetess,  slightly 
flattered.  Mr.  Limbird  ceased  to  mangle, 
and  rested  his  chin  on  the  handle  of  the 
machine,  an  attitude  favourable  to  reflection. 
"  You  cleaned  the  kitchen,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  smacked  the  baby." 

"  I  smuck  'er,  the  blessed  innercent !  " 
said  Mrs.  Bliss,  lifting  the  personage  in 
question  out  of  the  cradle  and  atoning  by  a 
hug,  "  because  she  would  keep  on  a-pointing 
to  that  fortygraph  of  pore  Ben  wot  hangs 
by  the  dresser  an'  callin'  it  Da  !  " 

"  She'll  be  able  to  p'int  to  something 
solider  than  a  fortygraph  before  long," 
observed  Mr.  Limbird,  with  whom  mental 
suffering  took  the  not  infrequent  form  of 
surliness.  But  he  retreated  as  Mrs.  Bliss 
hastily  put  back  the  baby  in  the  cradle, 
dropped  into  a  chair,  and  began  to  cry.  "  I 
didn't  mean  to  'urt  you  by  the  'int,  'Annah," 
he  said,  swallowing  something  that  stuck  in 
his  own  throat,  "  but  if  we've  got  to  face  it, 
we  'ave.  This  ain't  Ca,p'n  'Oneyblow  what 
'as  come  back  with  'is  'ead  screwed  on  the 
wrong  way,  an'  thinks  'arf  the  time  'e's 
Benjamin  Bliss  ;  it's  Benjamin  Bliss  what 
supposes  'e's  Cap'n  'Oneyblow,  an'  you  an' 
me  are  a-setting  on  a  lighted  powder-barrel, 
so  to  speak,  waiting  to  be  blowed  apart  for 
ever.  That's  'ow  I  look  at  it."  He  wiped 
his  heated  brow  with  a  red  handkerchief, 
and  after  an  instant's  silent  struggle  mopped 
his  eyes  also. 

"  To  CO — come  back,"  Mrs.  Bliss  wailed, 
"  like  this  !  After  two  years  !  Not  drowned, 
as  the  cap'n  of  the  'Ope  of  ^Anvich  said  'e 
was,  but  alive  an' — — "  The  rest  of  the 
sentence  was  smothered  in  apron. 

"  He'll  miss  a  old  thing  or  so,"  said  Mr, 
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Limbird.  His  glance  sfcraved  eloquently  in 
the  direction  of  the  cradle,  whose  occupant 
was  placidly  sucking  a  plug  of  indiarubber. 
"  An'  he'll  find  one  or  two  new  'mis.  What 
came  o'  that  grandfather's  clock  'e  used  to  be 
so  proud  of  ?  " 

'*  I  sold  it  to  Mr.  'Arris,  the  broker  in 
Kopewalk  St-reet,  a  month  after  you  an'  me 
got  married  by  the  Registrar  o\\  the  quiet," 


little  secret  an'  'ave  a  weddin '-breakfast  an' 
a  christenin'-party  all  in  one." 

"  My  belief  is  they  don't  want  no  lettin' 
in,"  responded  Mrs.  Bliss,  as  she  dried  her 
eyes.  "  Mrs.  Gedge  she  guessed  long  ago,  if 
you  ast  me  ;  and  Mrs.  Maw  an'  'er  sister 
guss  before  'er.  Mr.  'iVrris  goss  when  I 
swapped  the  clock,  for  'e  winked  at  me,  an' 
wouk  at  'is  shopman,  an' •  " 


"  '  A  month  cafier  3-011  an'  me  ••ot 
married  by  the  Keii:istrnr  on  the 
quiet,'  sobbed  IMrs.  Bliss." 


sobbed  Mrs.  Bliss.  "  'E  gave  me  thirty 
shillin's  in  cash  an'  a  new  double-bedded 
bolster." 

"  'Cos  the  old  one  was  all  lumps.  I  know," 
assented  Mr.  Limbird. 

"  That  was  with  me  cryin'  so  much  o' 
nights  when  Ben  was  aw^ay  at  sea,"  sniffed 
Mrs.  Bliss. 

"  For  fear  'e  wouldn't  come  'ome  ? " 
hinted  Mr.  Limbird  jealously. 

"For  fear  'e  would,"  said  Mrs.  Bliss 
simply. 

"  An'  now  'e  'as,"  said  the  distracted  Mr. 
Limbird,  "  just  as  you  an'  me  was  makin'  up 
our  minds   to  let    the  neighbours  into  our 


''  There's  a  knock  at  the  door,"  signalled 
Mr.  Limbird. 

Mrs.  Bliss  caught  up  the  cradle,  occupant 
and  all,  and  stuffed  it  into  his  arms,  and  the 
wharf-watchman,  opening  a  door  artfully 
papered  over  and  communicating  with  his 
own  bachelor  dwelling,  noiselessly  vanished, 
as,  with  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  Mrs.  Bliss 
economically  opened  the  door,  an  inch  at  a 
time. 

"  It's  Mrs.  Honeyblow,"  said  the  voice 
of  that  lady.  "  Don't  look  so  frightened, 
Hannah  ! " " 

Mrs.  Bliss  promptly  altered  her  expression 
as  her  glance  fell  upon  her  visitor's  attire. 
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''  You've — you've  gone  out  of  weeds,  'm  !" 
Blie  cried  joyfully. 

"  luto  half  •mourning,''  corrected  Mrs. 
Honeyblovv,  "  because,  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing, I'm  only  half  certain  that  I'm  a  widow. 
It's  about  that  I've  come.  We're  going  to 
send — him — down  here  from  the  Home  this 
afternoon." 

Mrs.  Bliss  became  rigid  with  apprehension, 
and  Mr.  Limbird,  listening  behind  the  paper- 
covered  door,  clenched  his  fists  in  an  access 
of  jealous  fury. 

"  For  a  little  while,  under  charge  of  some 
kindly  sailors,"  said  Mrs.  Honeyblow%  "  in 
the  hope  that  his  weary  brain  may  be  re- 
freshed by  the  sight  of  familiar  objects." 

"  If  you  mean  me,  'm "  began  Mrs. 

Bliss,  with  rising  emotion. 

"  His  memory  might  come  back,  quite 
suddenly,  the  Doctor  says.  Oh  !  think  what 
it  would  mean  to  have  your  husband  back 
again  ! "  said  Mrs.  Honeyblow. 

'-'  That's  just  what  I  do  think  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Bliss,  with  a  shiver.  "  I've  thunk  of  nothing 
else,  since  yesterday  !  " 

"  You  must  have  been  so  lonely,  Hannah ! " 
cried  Mrs.  Honeyblow. 

Mrs.  BHss  looked  down  and  pleated  her 
apron. 

''  Without  a  man's  voice  and  a  man's  step 
a  house  does  seem  so  empty,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Honeyblow,  with  a  sigh.  "  /  know  what  it 
is,  and  I  can  feel  for  you.  And  for  this  poor 
wanderer  too  !  " 

"  Then  why  don't  you  let  the  kindly  sailors 
take  'im  out  to  your  'ouse  and  refresh  'is 
weary  brain  with  the  fannliar  objects  there  ?  " 
said  the  laundress,  reddening  indignantly. 
"  His  memory  might  come  back  suddenly,  an' 
think  wot  it  would  mean  to  'ave  your  own 
dear  'usband  back  again  !  " 

The  ladies  exchanged  a  look  of  indecipher- 
able meaning. 

"  I  do,  I  do  ;  but  to  wish  to  be  happy  at 
your  expense  would  be  so  selfish,  Hannah  !  " 
said  Mrs.  Honeyblow  angelically.  *' You 
don't  think  I  grudge  you  the  joy  of  reunion 
with " 

"Miss  'Arriet,"  said  Mrs.  Bhss,  nerving 
herself  for  the  struggle.  "  I  won't  'ave  'im  ! 
I've  said  I  won't,  an'  I  wun't.  'E  don't 
belong  to  me.  If  you  must  'ave  it,  I'm 
better  suited.  Me  and  Mr.  Limbird  next 
door  got  joined  before  the  Registrar  a  year 
back,  an'  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,"  added 
the  desperate  woman,  as  an  infantile  wail 
pierced  the  paper-covered  door  of  communi- 
cation with  the  next  house, "  there's  the  baby 
cryin'  now." 


"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Honeyblow  in 
shocked  accents,  "  how  dreadful  !  AVhat  a 
revelation  ! — how  imprudent  you  have  been  ! 
What — oh  !  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  Stick  out  as  Ben's  dead  an'  I'm  a  widder 
until  'e  proves  beyond  doubt  as  'e's  alive  an'  I 
ain't  one ! "  said  Mrs.  Bliss  with  great  firmness. 

"  But,  Hannah,  my  poor,  dear  Hannah  !  " 
began  Mrs.  Honeyblow. 

"  Coaxin's  no  use.  Miss  'Arriet !  "  said  the 
laundress.  "  If  you  was  to  sit  on  that  rush- 
bottomed  cheer  from  Christmas  to  Barnaby, 
persuadin'  me,  I'd  never  be  cux  or  perswodd 
into  takin'  a  'usband  wot  isn't  mine. 
Ne— ver  !  " 

"Brayvo  !"  said  the  listening  Mr.  Limbird. 

"  It's  'ard  on  the  Doctor  to  'ave  a  blight 
fall  on  'is  budding  'opes,"  pursued  the  elo- 
quent laundress,  "  but  they've  got  to  be 
blote,  if  it  depends  on  me  !  " 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Hannah  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Honeyblow  icily,  but  with  a  complexion 
considerably  warmed.  She  gave  emphasis 
to  the  declaration  by  immediately  adding  : 
"  Have  people  been  talking  ?  Oh  !  what 
busy  bodies  !     What  are  they  saying  ?  " 

"  Only  that  the  Doctor  'ave  become  very 
fond  of  calhng  at  The  Yineyard  !  "  returned 
Mrs.  Bliss. 

The  Yineyard  was  Mrs.  Honey  blow's 
suburban  villa,  and  Mrs.  Honeyblow  was 
tinglingly  conscious  that  her  health  had, 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  required  a 
good  deal  of  professional  attendance. 

*'  He  has  certainly  called  at  The  Yineyard 
very  regularly,"  she  owned.  "  But  he  is 
very  shy  and  very  reserved,  and  has  said 
nothing  definite  to  me,  and  I  have  said 
nothing  definite  to  him.    And  at  this  moment 

of  dreadful  uncertainty "     Her  rounded 

chin  quivered,  and  large  tears  rose  in  her 
effective  eyes.  Mrs.  Bliss  slid  from  her 
chair  and  knelt  beside  her. 

"  Don't  be  uncertain,  Miss  'Arriet,"  she 
implored.  "Make  up  your  mind  it's  the 
Captain  !  The  Captain,  come  back  like  a 
repentant  prodigy,  longin'  to  be  folded  to 
your  'art  of  'arts.  Say  it  over  an'  over  till 
the  good  news  seems  true,  like  I  done  when 
I  see  in  the  Weekly  Gazette  as  my  Ben  were 
drownded  at  sea." 

Mrs.  Honeyblow  was  visibly  shaken  by 
this  impassioned  appeal.  "  Hannah,  Hannah, 
my  good  girl,"  she  panted,  "if  I  only — if 
I  could  really — if  it  were  as  you  say  !  But 
Daniel  must  be  dead  !  He  must  have  been 
kidnapped — oh  !  I've  thought  it  all  out  ! — 
murdered  in  London  by  the  owners  of  that 
smack  w^ho  brought  the  action." 
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^'They  won  it,"  said  Mrs.  JUiss  ;  "an'  as 
for  revenge,  they  'ad  ifc  out  of  'iiii  in  chaff  in 
Court.  Not  but  wot  that  might  'a'  preyed 
upon  'is  feelings,  bein'  made  a  laughin'-stock 
of  !  " 

"  He  never  could  see  a  joke — any  more 
than  he  could  leave  off  being  jealous  if 
another  man  looked  at  me  !  "  sighed  Mrs. 
Honey  blow.  Mrs.  Bliss  suddenly  clutched 
her  arm. 

"  Miss  'Arriet — if  I  never  breathe  my  lips 
again,"  said  Mrs.  Bliss  with  dramatic  fervour, 
''  I've  got  to  say  it  now.  It  was  jealousy 
druv  the  Cap'n  to  vanish  like  that,  just  as 
'e  stood,  in  a  suit  o'  Navy  serge,  with  two 
pound  ten  in  'is  pocket.  Don't  speak,  ma'am ; 
wait  a  minute  !  Twenty  times  the  words  'as 
bin  on  the  tip  o'  my  tongue.  But  I've  check 
'em,  an'  chock  'em,  an'  chuck  'em — though 
I  knew  they  was  bound  to  out.  You — you 
remember  that  day  Cap'n  'Oneyblow  vunish 
—  I  was  up  at  The  Vineyard  'elpin'  your  two 
girls  with  a  late  spring-clean  ?  " 

"  Yes — yes  !  "  gurgled  Mrs.  Honey  blow. 
"  Oh,  please  be  quick  !  " 

"  You  'ad  on  a  new " 

"  Gown— yes,  I  know,  white,  trimmed 
with  lilac." 

"  An'  the  Doctor  dropped  in,  quite  late, 
to  afternoon  tea." 

"  We  had  it  on  the  lawn,  under  the  trees, 
the  w^eather  was  so  beautifully  warm.  Go 
on  !  " 

"  I  was  in  the  little  breakfast-parlour, 
lookin'  on  the  lawn,  washin'  the  Venetian 
blinds.  Sudden,  I  heard  a  screech — sudden, 
I  did— an'  peeped  through  the  slats,"  said 
Mrs.  Bliss  earnestly,  "the  blinds  bein' •" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Honeyblow. 

"  I  pope  through " 

"  You've  said  that  !  " 

"  I  pup,  an'  wdiat  do  you  think  I  sor  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  " 

"  I  sor  you  runnin'  round  an'  round  the 
lawn,  giving  little  playful  shrieks  like " 

"  Oh ! " ^ 

"  An'  the  Doctor  chasin'  you,  with  'is 
black  coat-tails  flyin'  on  the  breeze,"  said 
Mrs.  Bliss  emphatically.  "  'E  chuss  you  till 
'e  caught  you,  quite  frisky  like,  an'  then " 

"  I  know — I — oh,  Hannah  ;  what  must 
you  have " 

"  I  sor  'im  catch  you  from  behind,  round 
the  neck,  in  a  ticklin',  playful  way.  An' 
that  very  moment  I  'eard  'eavy  steps,  like 
the  Captain's,  go  down  the  little  avenue 
be'ind  the  'igh  'oily  'edge,  an'  the  garden 
gate  shut.  An'  the  Captain  never  come 
'ome  that  night,  nor  after.    The  'orrid  truth 


must  'a'  flashed  on  him  like  lightnin'  and 
froze  'is  blood,"  said  Mrs.  Bliss. 

"  xlnd  you  believe  that  when  you -" 

"  Pap  through  them  blinds " 

"  You  saw  me  and  Doctor  Venables  kissing 
— kissing  ! " 

"  Not  azackly  kissin'.  Playful  in  a  Bank 
'Oliday  kind  of  way  I  shouldn't  'a'  expected," 
said  Mrs.  Bliss  candidly. 

"  Then  you  wronged  us  both  wickedly  !  " 
declared  Mrs.  Honeyblow  with  spirit.  "  The 
Doctor  did  run  after  me,  and  I  screamed, 
but  only  because  a  cockchafer  had  got  into 
my  hair.  One  of  those  horrid,  leggy  things 
with  sticky  wings  and  fat  bodies.  Oh, 
Hannah  !  and  you  believe  that " 

"  When  I  pip  at  you  both,  the  Cap'n  was 
a-popping,  too,"  Mrs.  Bliss  nodded. 

"  And — that — was — what  drove  him — 
away  ?  " 

Mrs.  Honeyblow  burst  into  tears.  The 
drops  dried  upon  her  flaming  cheeks  as  the 
latched  door  vibrated  under  a  tremendous 
thump  from  an  unseen  fist,  and  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Wimper  sang  out — 

"  A'oy  !  " 

"  It's  'im  !  "  whispered  Mrs.  Bliss,  recon- 
noitring through  the  latch-hole.  "  Them 
sailormen  'ave  brought  'im,  as  you  said. 
The  boy's  there,  too.     Look  an'  see  !  " 

"  Oh,  Hannah  !  that  woeful  wreck  of 
humanity  can  never  be  my  Daniel  I  "  gasped 
Mrs.  Honeyblow.  "  Don't — don't  open  the 
door  for  a  second  !  I  shall  faint  or  some- 
thing, I'm  sure  1 " 

"  I've  got  somethink  to  do  before  /  take 
an'  faint,"  said  Mrs.  Bliss  with  determina- 
tion. "  I've  got  to  prove  as  what  thivS  woeful 
human  wreck  ain't  my  Ben— an'  I'm  goin' 
to." 

"  Wh-what  will  you  d-do  ? "  whispered 
Mrs.  Honeyblow  through  chattering  teeth. 

"  Put  'im  to  the  test,"  declared  the  stronger 
spirit,  untying  a  coloured  apron  and  reveal- 
ing the  smarter  one  beneath.  Tlien  she 
opened  the  door.  The  stout,  red-bearded 
seaman  was  standing  vacantly  staring  on  the 
doorstep,  the  small  boy,  whose  wardrobe  had 
been  augmented  by  several  charitable  contri- 
butions, stood  behind  him,  and  four  attentive 
mariners  mounted  guard  upon  the  fence. 

"  Good  day  !  "  said  Mrs.  Bliss,  with  a 
beaming  smile. 

"  'Day  ! "  said  the  stout  seaman  briefly. 
His  eye,  travelling  beyond  Mrs.  Bliss  to  the 
face  of  Mrs.  Honeyblow,  grew  stonier,  his 
vacancy  of  manner  more  laboriously  pro- 
nounced. 

*'  I   needn't   'ardly  say    you're    welcome, 
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Cap  11  Hoiieyblow,"  said  Mrs.  Bliss.  "  Step 
in,  sir,  step  in.  You'll  find  your  good  lady 
'ere.     Ain't  that  pleasant  ?  " 

'^  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  the 
stout  seaman,  taking  refuge  in  one  side  of 
his  dual  personality.  "  I'm  Ben  Bliss,  that's 
who  I  am — never  was  anybody  else— and 
this  lady  is  nothing  to  me  !  I've  found 
my  lost  memory — and  I  remember  every- 
thing ! " 

Spurred  by  disavowal  to  resentment,  Mrs. 
Honeyblow  tossed  her  head,  while  Mrs.  Bhss 
for  the  moment  lost  hers. 

"  Speak  to  'im,  lady  !  "  pressed  the  alarmed 
Mr.  Mix.  "  Take  'is  'and  an'  call  'im  a  pet 
name.     It  might  bring  'im  to  'isself." 

*'  There's  your  missus,  Benny,  ole  man  !  " 
urged  Mr.  Wimper  willingly.  "  Say '  Ta,  ta,' 
an'  give  'er  a  pretty  kiss  !  " 

"  If  'e  does,"  said  Mrs.  Bhss,  regaining  her 
self-command,  "it  won't  be  before  all  the 
riff-raff  o'  the  town.  I  should  'a'  thought 
you'd  been  cured  o'  keepin'  low  comp'ny, 
Ben,  by  'arf  of  what  you  'ave  went  through. 
Now  you  can  come  in,  if  you  like,  an'  make 
yourself  at  'ome,  but  no  choppin'  an' 
changin'.  If  you  say  Ben,  you  stay  Ben— 
an'  so  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  it." 

Holding  me  door  invitingly  open,  the 
intrepid  laundress  waited,  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  perturbed  countenance  of  the  stout  sea- 
man, who  hesitated,  fidgeted,  and  then,  to  the 
unmixed  triumph  of  Mr.  Wimper,  and  the 
consternation  of  Mr.  Mix  and  his  contingent, 
stepped  boldly  over  the  threshold.  Much 
fluttered,  and  with  a  growing  sense  of  injury, 
Mrs.  Honeyblow  took  leave. 

"  It's  quite  like  old  times  to  'ave  'ad  you 
'ere.  Miss  'Arriet,"  said  Mrs.  Bliss.  ''My 
respects  to  Doctor  Yenables,  Mrs.  Honeyblow, 
ma'am,  when  next  you  see  him.  And  I  hope 
it'll  be  soon  !  " 

An  electric  shock  seemed  to  dart  through 
the  frame  of  the  stout  seaman  as  the  door 
shut  and  the  distant  gate  clicked  behind  the 
retreating  figure  of  Mrs.  Honeyblow. 

'*  She  always  'ad  a  pretty  figure,"  said  Mrs. 
Bliss,  as  she  shut  the  door.     "  Plumper  than 

wot  she  used  to  be,  a  bit — but There, 

she's  dropped  'er  'andkerchief .  Miss  'Arriet  ! 
Miss  !  Ah  !  the  boy's  run  after  an'  give  it 
'er,  an'  now  they're  walkin'  off  together." 

"  Call  'im  back  !  "  said  the  temporary  Mr. 
Bliss  earnestly.  "  He's  not  fit  for  a  lady 
to  talk  to.  Call  the  little  demon  back  ! 
He'll " 

"  They're  out  of  'earing  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Bliss,  shutting  the  door.  "Per'aps  she've 
took  'im  on  to  see  the  Doctor.     She  'as  a 


great  admiration  for  Doctor  Venables,  'as 
Mrs.  Honeyblow  ! " 

"  She's  hard  up  for  something  to  admire, 
then  ! "  growled  the  temporary  Mr.  Bliss, 
grinding  the  leg  of  his  chair  savagely  into 
the  brick  floor.  "  What  any  woman  can  see 
in  that  long,  veal-faced,  dab-handed,  tow- 
haired  apothecary,  I  never  could  understand." 

"  Your  memory's  clearin'  by  degrees,"  said 
Mrs.  Bhss  pleasantly.  The  stout  seaman 
instantly  relapsed. 

"  Its  odd,  ain't  it,"  observed  Mrs.  Bhss  after 
a  short  pause,  "  that  Mrs.  Honeyblow  don't 
take  and  marry  again." 

"  She  can't  legally  unless  she  can  prove 
her  first  husband.  Captain  Honeyblow,  is 
dead  or  has  deserted  her ;  and  then  the 
shortest  time  she  can  marry  again  in  is  seven 
years,"  the  stout  seaman  replied  glibly. 

"  She  proved  'is  will  a  year  ago  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Bliss,  bustling  about. 

"  Did  she  ?  "  The  stout  seaman  turned 
bright  purple. 

"  An'  she  gave  a  lot  o'  money — 'underds, 
they  say — to  found  the  '  Seamen's  Temper- 
ance 'Ome — and  Mr.  Yenables  is  paid  Medical 
Oificer  to  the  foundation,"  went  on  Mrs.  Bhss. 

"Is  he  ?  "  jerked  out  the  stout  seaman 
apoplectically.  "  The  hound  !  The  sneaking 
hound  !  " 

"  Lor',  Ben  !  I  thought  you  was  always  so 
partial  to  'im  !  "  giggled  Mrs.  Bliss,  as  she 
set  on  the  kettle  and  placed  a  hospitable 
bloater  on  the  gridiron.  Its  searching  per- 
fume reached  the  nose  of  the  listening  Mr. 
Limbird,  for  whose  supper  it  had  been 
intended,  and  the  night-watchman  ground 
his  teeth  with  rage.  "  ilh,  I  see  you  a- 
starin'  at  that  corner,"  Mrs.  Bliss  continued. 
"  You  miss — and  well  you  may  ! — somethink 
out  o'  there.  Your  second  look  'as  always  bin 
for  that  when  you've  come  'ome  from  a 
v'yage.     Your  first  was " 

"  For  you,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?  "  said  the 
stout  seaman. 

"For  the  beer-barrel,  Ben,"  said  Mrs. 
Bliss.  "  There  you  go  again,  lookin'  in  the 
corner.  Your  Aunt  Sarah  left  it  you,  and 
well  might  you  prize  it.  I've  seen  you  move 
it — ah  ! — ten  times  in  a  day,  you've  miv  it, 
an'  got  up  out  o'  your  bed  an'  muv  it  again  ! 
But,  o'  course,  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  " 

"  You're  talking  about  the  clock,"  said  the 
stout  seaman  quite  pleasantly.  Mrs.  Bhss, 
horrified  at  the  ill-boding  accuracy  of  his 
memory,  broke  a  dish,  and  Mr.  Limbird  broke 
into  a  cold  perspiration. 

"  It's  'im  !  It's  'im  !  "  he  muttered  feebly. 
The  paper-covered   door   creaked  under  his 
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lapsing  weight,  and  Mrs.  Bliss  summoned  all 
her  energies  for  the  final  effort. 

"  There's  other  things  besides  the  clock," 
she  said,  "  an'  it's  nearly  time  for  you  to  see 
'em.  Turn  the  bloater,  Ben,  while  I  run 
out  for  'arf  a  sec'."  She  was  gone  in  a 
moment,  and  the  temporary  Mr.  Bliss,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  bloater,  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  and  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

"  I  was  a  fool  to  come  here,"  he  pondered. 


the  paper-covered  door  in  the  party-wall 
opened,  and  the  square  head  of  Mr.  Limbird, 
its  features  corrugated  into  a  most  un- 
inviting scowl,  w-as  inserted  through  the 
aperture. 

"  No,  you  don't,"  said  Mr.  Limbird  warn- 
ingly. 

"  Don't  what  ? "  said  the  detected  fugitive 
nervously. 

"  Cut  an'  run,"  said  Mr.  Limbird. 


''No,  you  don't,'  said  Mr.  Tiinibird 
warninj^ly." 


"  and  I'd  be  a  worse  fool  to  stay.  News- 
papers tell  stories  about  men  wlio've  lived 
double  lives  for  years  !  I've  only  led  one 
since  yesterday,  and  I  defy  ordinary  flesh 
and  blood  to  stand  it  over  a  week.  Ben 
Bliss  I  can  manage,  and  Daniel  Honeyblow 
comes  naturally  enough,  but  Ben  Bliss  and 

Daniel  Honeyblow  at   the   same  time " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  ought  never  to  have 
disappeared  in  the  beginning,"  he  sighed; 
"  but  the  only  thing  left  me,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  to  disappear  again."  He  crossed  the 
kitchen  softly  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
latch.     Then  it  dropped  to  his  side.     For 


*'  I  seem  to  know  your  face,"  said  the 
stout  seaman,  trying  to  smile  ;  "  but  faces 
change  with  years,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  alter  yours  a  bit,"  said 
Mr.  Limbird.  "  'Alf  a  minute  it  'ud  take — 
not  longer.  What  do  you  mean  by  comin' 
back  ?  Why  didn't  you  stay  drowned  if  you 
was  drowned  ?  But  some  people  are  never 
content.     They " 

"  Now,  then  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Bliss,  as  the 
kitchen  door,  thrown  open,  disclosed  her  as 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  youthful  faces. 
"  Here's  father.     Polly  !  " 

"  Yes^  mother,"  sq-id  a  long-legged  girl  of 
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fourteen,  with  a  bristling  bead  of  papers 
surmounted  by  a  battered  straw  hat. 

"  Wha — wha — what  ?  "  gasped  Mr.  Lim- 
bird. 

"  Kiss  your  father,  Polly  !  "  ordered  Mrs. 
Bliss,  and  the  stout  seaman  submitted  to  the 
ordeal. 

'*  She's  more  like  you  than  ever,"  stated 
Mrs.  Bliss.     "  Bill !  " 

"  Yes,  mother,"  yelled  a  chubby-faced  boy 
of  twelve,  who  held  a  top,  a  whip,  and  a 
partly  consumed  hunch  of  bread-and-treacle. 

'•  Kiss  your  father.  Bill,"  commanded  Mrs. 
BHss.  "Jubilee,  take  your  finger  out  o' 
your  mouth,  an'  kiss  'im  too.  Elf  red,  blow 
your  nose  and  do  the  same  as  Jubilee. 
'Arriet,  'ave  I  got  to  tell  you  twice  ?  Eddard 
Rex,  I  don't  want  to  smack  you  again  unless 
I'm  forced  to  it.  That's  your  little  lot,  Ben, 
an'  I'm  glad  you've  come  'ome  to  'elp  me  keep 
'em.     I've  'ad  enough  of  it !  " 

Surrounded  by  his  surging  family,  the 
alleged  Mr.  Bliss  looked  the  picture  of 
misery.  Mr.  Limbird,  his  handkerchief 
jammed  into  his  mouth,  regarded  the  picture 
from  a  distant  corner. 

"  Look  well,  don't  'em  ?  "  demanded  Mrs. 
BHss. 

"  Picture  of  health  !  "  murmured  the 
miserable  victim. 

"  And  grown  ?  "  inquired  the  laundress. 

"  Grown  out  of  knowledge,"  stammered 
the  victim. 

"  But  you'd  'ave  recognised  their  sweet 
faces  anywheres,  wouldn't  you  ?  "  cried  Mrs. 
Bliss. 

The  person  appealed  to  snatched  his 
cap  and  started  for  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  Ben  ?  "  Mrs. 
Bliss  demanded. 

"  To  buy  the  children  sugarsticks,"  was  the 
mumbled  reply. 

"  You'd  forget  to  come  back,"  said  Mrs. 
Bliss,  "  for  nine  years,  per'aps,  this  time. 
'Aven't  you  already  took  an'  stopped  away 
for  two  ?  I'm  ashamed  of  you  !  "  She 
darted  through  the  paper-covered  door  of 
communication  as  she  spoke,  and  returned 
instantly,  carrying  a  vocal  bundle.  "  Look 
at  that !  "  she  exclaimed,  holding  it  up  to 
the  inspection  of  the  unhappy  stout  seaman. 

Mr.  Limbird  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer.  "  That's  my  legal  child,  'Annah 
Limbird,  aged  eight  months  !  "  he  bellowed, 
"an' you're  an  impostor,  Cap' n  Honeyblow!" 

"  Prove  it  ! "  said  the  other  heavily. 
"  Prove  it !  " 

'*  You've  owned  all  these  other  kids  as 
yourn,  'aven't  you  ?  "  yelled  Mr.  Limbird. 


"  You  heard  me  !  "  said  the  other  sourly. 

"  Well,  they  all  belong  to  the  neighbours, 
from  the  baker's  Polly  down,"  said  Mrs.  Bliss 
cheerfully.  "  I  borrowed  'em  to  unmask 
you  with,  Cap'n  'Oneyblow,  an'  I've  done  it. 
Run  along  'ome  now,  Polly,  an'  you  others. 
I'll  giYQ  you  a  penny  each  to-morrow,"  she 
added,  as  her  impromptu  family  trooped  out 
at  the  door.  "  As  for  me  an'  Bliss,  ourn  was 
wot  the  books  call  a  childless  union  ;  but 
I've  bin  married  to  Limbird,  there,  goin' 
on  twelve  months."  She  dandled  the  baby 
with  legally  justifiable  pride,  as  she  added  : 
"  As  to  this  game  wot  you've  been  playin', 
Cap'n  'Oneyblow,  it  won't  wash  no  more 
than  a  fancy  zephyr.  Give  it  up,  an'  me 
and  Limbird'll  'elp  you  all  we  can.  Not 
that  you  deserve  'elp,  goin'  away  an'  leavin' 
pore  Miss  'Arriet  a  widow  for  close  on  two 
years,  and  now  that  you've  come  back 
denying  of  'er  to  'er  face.  But  she's  a  kind 
'art,  an'  maybe  she'll  forgive  you  all  the 
sorrow  you've  caused  'er  an'  take  you  back 
again." 

"  I  don't  want  her  forgiveness  ! "  said 
Captain  Honeyblow  stubbornly.  "  She  ought 
to  be  begging  mine  on  her  bended  knees,  if 
the  truth  was  known.  And  as  for  corrow, 
she's  had  the  Doctor  to  dry  her  tears.  He 
seemed  wiUing  enough  last  time  I  set  eyes 
on  him  ! " 

"  We  can't  always  trust  to  our  eyes,"  said 
Mrs.  Bliss.  "  If  I  'ad,  where  would  Limbird 
'a'  been  by  now  ?  An'  if  Mrs.  Honeyblow's 
as  fond  of  Doctor  Yenables  as  you  say,  why 
didn't  they  risk  it  an'  get  married  ?  I'm 
goin'  up  to  The  Vineyard  presently  with 
some  linen,  an'  you'd  best  come,  too.  You 
can  carry  the  baby — she  wants  a  bit  o'  fresh 
air — an'  Limbird  can  carry  the  basket." 

Captain  Honeyblow,  to  give  him  the 
proper  title  he  had  so  persistently  abjured, 
gave  in,  and  after  some  smartening  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Bliss,  who  had  made  up  her 
mind  as  to  her  plan  of  campaign,  the  trio 
set  out.  It  was  a  fine  evening  early  in  May, 
the  hawthorn-hedges  were  in  blossom,  and 
Mrs.  Honeyblow,  in  a  most  attractive  dove- 
coloured  tea-gown  trimmed  with  lace,  was 
sitting  on  the  verandah  with  a  novel  in 
her  lap. 

"  She  must  'a'  had  all  them  light-coloured 
things  made  ready  an'  waitin',"  said  Mrs. 
Bliss  incautiously. 

"  Why,  Hannah  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Honey- 
blow, coming  down  the  verandah  steps  as 
the  party  emerged  from  the  yew  avenue  and 
approached  the  house. 

"  We're  mixin'  bis'ness  with  pleasure,  'm," 
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said  Mrs.  Bliss,  indicating  her  three  com- 
panions. "  Lor' !  what's  the  use  of  nnrsin' 
a  grudge  !  An'  the  baby's  quite  took  to 
Ben.     'E  carries  'er  beautiful,  don't  'e  ?  " 

And  she  proudly  indicated  the  shrinking 
form  of  the  supposed  Mr.  Bliss,  whose  flaming 
beard  and  redder  countenance  were  partly 
concealed  behind  the  draperies  of  his  infant 
burden. 

"  I'm  exceedingly — I  hope — oh  !  wouldn't 
they  ? — I  mean  your  husband  and — the  other 

— round  to  the  kitchen  door — beer ?  " 

stammered  Mrs.  Honeyblow. 

"  They're  much  be'olden,  Miss  'Arriet," 
said  the  washerwoman,  translating  the  invita- 
tion. "  Ain't  it  pretty  to  see  'em  !  "  she 
continued,  as  the  supposed  Mr.  Bliss  and  his 
companion  withdrew.  "  Him  an'  Limbird's 
like  brothers." 

"  But  does  he  know — have  you  broken  the 
awful  news  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Honeyblow.  "  How 
did  he — how  did  he  take  it  ?  "  she  continued, 
as  Mrs.  Bliss  nodded  in  reply. 

"  Not  a  cuss  ! "  said  Mrs.  Bhss,  wiping 
her  eyes.  "An'  then  'is  be'ayviour  at 
meals  !  'E's  that  refined  with  'is  knife,  it 
fair  frightens  me.  0'  course,  'aving  bin 
brought  up  by  a  good  mother,  I  wipes  me 
mouth  on  the  tablecloth  ;  but  on'y  fancy  Ben 
askin'  for  a  serviette  !  " 

"  Impossible  !  "  choked  Mrs.  Honeyblow. 

"  They're  things  I  wash,"  said  Mrs.  Bliss, 
"  but  should  scorn  to  use — an'  I  thought  I'd 
'ave  dropped  when  'e  did  it.  An'  worse  an' 
worse,  he've  borrered  the  money  from  Lim- 
bird  to  buy  a  tooth-brush — says  it's  one  o' 
the  indispensable  necessities  o'  life.  Fancy 
Ben  ! " 

"  Hannah !  "  hissed  Mrs.  Honeyblow, 
clutching  the  laundress's  arm.  "  Suppose  it 
isn't — it  isn't  Ben,  after  all  ?  " 

"That's  what  I  keep  on  a-sayin'  to  my- 
self," said  Mrs.  Bliss  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but 
use  is  everythink.  If  Cap'ji  Honeyblow  had 
seen  Doctor  Yenables  take  a  cockchafer 
out  o'  your  'air  every  day  for  a  year,  'e 
wouldn't  'ave  let  a  thing  hke  that  drive  'im 
from  'is  'ome.  Per'aps,  if  'e  could  see  it 
done  agin,  an'  realise  'ow  little  there  reely 
was  in  it,  it  'ud  bring  'im  back  to  'is  right 
mind.     That  is,  supposin'  Ben  is  'im." 

"  Oh,  Hannah,  when  I  remember  some  of 
the  things  that  boy  said  to-day,  I  begin  to 
believe  it  !     No,  he  isn't  here  ;  I  sent  him 

over  to  the  Doctor's  to  be  questioned 

Why  —why,"  cried  Mrs.  Honeyblow,  "  here 
is  Dr.  Yenables,  and  the  boy  with  him ! 
The  Doctor  has  dropped  in  to  tea  as " 

"  Usual,"  volunteered  Mrs.  Bliss. 


"As  a  little  change,"  amended  Mrs. 
Honeyblow. 

"  It's  too  early  for  cockchafers,"  said  Mrs. 
Bliss,  "  or  you  might  'ave  the  'ole  thing 
'appen  again,  an'  put  it  fairly  to  the  test 
whether  my  Ben  is  your  'usband  or  your 
'usband  is  my  Ben  ?  Would  a  cockroach 
do  ?     There's  'caps  in  your  kitchen." 

Mrs.  Honeyblow  gave  a  little  scream. 

"  Cockchafer  an'  cockroach,"  said  Mrs. 
Bhss  encouragingly.     "  It  begins  the  same." 

"  But  it  wouldn't  end  the  same,"  said 
Mrs.  Honeyblow,  "  for  I  should  die  of  it." 

"Pretend,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Bliss,  illu- 
minated by  an  idea.  "  Ijet  on  as  you  'ave  a 
wasp  or  a  beadle  or  a  caterpillar  in  your  'air, 
an'  ask  Doctor  Yenables  to  take  it  out  for 
you.  An'  I'll  manage  so  as  my  Ben  an' 
your  Cap'n  'Oneyblow  sees  the  'ole  thing. 
If  he's  Ben,  he'll  take  it  smilin',  an'  if  he's 
Cap'n  'Oneyblow,  he'll  take  it  ravin'.  Now 
I'm  goin'  to  fetch  them  both  round  from 
the  kitchen." 

And  Mrs.  Bliss  disappeared  upon  this 
errand,  as  Mrs.  Honeyblow  went  nervously 
to  meet  the  Doctor,  with  whose  long  shadow 
Tommy's  shorter  and  stumpier  adumbration 
moved  in  unison  across  the  lawn. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  Doctor  Yenables  said 
as  he  greeted  Mrs.  Honeyblow,  "  I  have  put 
a  series  of  the  most  searching  questions  to 
the  boy,  and  came  over  thinking  you  would 
be  anxious  to  learn  the  results  of  my  in- 
formal cross-examination  as  speedily  as 
possible.  I  have  ascertained  from  the 
boy.  .  .  By  the  way,  I  have  always  under- 
stood from  you  that  Mrs.  Bliss  was  a  most 
estimable  woman  ?  " 

"  Quite  so.  Oh — undoubtedly  !  "  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Honeyblow. 

"  I  grieve  to  have  to  tell  you,"  said  the 
Doctor  gravely,  "  that  her  conduct  has  been, 
in  some  respects,  most  blamable.  The 
real  reason  of  her  husband's  sudden  depar- 
ture from  home  was — I  blush  to  say  it — 
that,  on  returning  unexpectedly  one  day,  he 
saw  her  being  kissed  by  another  man  in  the 
garden.     Reprehensible  !  " 

"  Did — did  the  boy  describe  the — the 
other  man  ?  "  stammered  Mrs.  Honeyblow. 

"  No,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  My  dear  lady, 
what — what  has  occurred  ?  " 

For  Mrs.  Honeyblow  screamed  aloud,  and 
putting  both  hands  over  her  ears,  com- 
menced to  run  in  a  jerky,  aimless  fashion, 
round  and  round  the  lawn.  "  Oh  ! "  she 
screamed  :  "  Oh  !  Take  it  out !  take  it  out ! 
The  cockchafer — ugh  !   Caught  in  my  hair  !  " 

"  Don't    be    alarmed  I      Certainly — with 
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pleasure,"  said  the  Doctor,  "if  you  could 
manage  to  stand  still."  But  Mrs.  Honey- 
blow  kept  on  running,  and  the  Doctor  was 
obliged  to  run  after  her.  "  Where  is  it  ?  I 
don't  see  it—where  is  it?"  The  medical 
gentleman  panted  as  he  gained  on  and  over- 
took the  quarry.  "  Why— why — you  don't 
mean  to  say " 

"  There  isn't  any  cockchafer  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Honeyblow.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  flushed 
cheeks  became  her,  her  roguish  smile  was 
irresistible.  The  Doctor  lost  his  head  and 
kissed  her.  And  as  the  bashful  salute  took 
effect  on  the  lady's  ear,  a  blood-curdling  roar 
reverberated  in  the  ears  of  the  couple,  and 
^the  Doctor,  turning  hastily,  beheld  a  stout, 
'red-bearded  seaman  w^ho  foamed  with  indig- 
nation, held  back  from  wreaking  violence 
on  his  own  dignified  person  by  a  square- 
headed  man  who  smiled  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  a  small  boy  who  manifested  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  situation,  while  the  culpable 
Mrs.  Bliss,  whose  supposed  lapse  from  pro- 
priety he  had  just  dealt  with  so  severely, 
clapped  her  hands  in  the  background. 

"  You  villain — you  sneaking,  tallow-faced 
villain ! "  bellowed  Captain  Honeyblow, 
"  have  I  caught  you  at  it  again  ?  " 

"  Not  again,  Daniel  !  "  cried  ^Mrs.  Honey- 
blow, hanging  on  her  husband's  upraised 
arm,  as  Mrs.  Bliss,  overcome  by  the  success 
of  her  ruse,  relapsed  into  hysterics.  "  There 
really  was  a  cockchafer  before,  and  you  were 
a  jealous,  hasty- tempered  man  to  go  off  like 
that — without  asking  any  questions  !-" 


"I'll  ask  one  now,"  said  the  unmasked 
Captain,  turning  a  truth-compelling  glare 
upon  the  Doctor.  "Have  you  ever  kissed 
my  wife  before  ?  " 

"Captain  Honeyblow,"  replied  Dr.  Yen- 
ables,  "upon  my  honour,  I  have  never  kissed 
your  wife.  The  lady  wliom  you  saw  me — 
ahem  !-— kiss  just  now  has  been  a  widow—a 
widow,  sir,  for  two  years,  and  the  salute 
was — a— the  first  I  have  ventured  to  offer. 
Did  I  do  it,  I  ask  you,  as  if  I  were  used 
to  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  admitted  Captain  Honeyblow.  "  To 
do  you  justice,  it  was  a  dashed  bad  shot. 
Somebody,  kick  that  infernal  boy  and  find 
out  what  he's  dancing  for  !  " 

"  Because  I've  saved  a  real  skipper,  after 
all  !  "  crowed  Tommy. 

The  heads  of  four  seamen  rose  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  garden  fence.  Three  faces 
wore  expressions  of  great  joy,  the  sentiments 
written  upon  the  fourth  were  more  am- 
biguous. 

"  Well,  I'm  blowed  !  "  said  Mr.  Whimper. 

"  Ain't  this  a  joyful  day,  Cap'n  'Oneyblow, 
sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mix. 

"  With  respecs  to  that  reward,  lady,  for 
findin'  your  dear  'usban'  ?  " 

"  Don't  yer  make  no  mistake,  ole  man," 
said  Tommy.  "The  bloke  what  found 
Cap'n  'Oneyblow— found  'im  an'  brought 
'im  'ome— was  me,  an'  don't  yer  make  no 
mistake  about  it." 

"  Boy  speaks  the  truth,"  said  the  Captain 
gruffly. 


DAFFODILS. 


\V^HEN  daffodils,  all  wet  with  Spring 
~      And  shy  with  beauty,  gemmed  the 
hill, 

You  closed  your  eyes  to  everything, 
And  lay  down,  and  were  still. 


The  sun  shone  on,  the  wind  blew  past 
With    breaths   of     hope,     and   sighs    of 

fear, 
The  daffodils  found  joy  at  last, 
And  sang;   you  could  not  hear. 


Dear,  if  all  life  for  you  were  past, 
If  go  you  must,  and  in  that  hour,— 
I'm  glad  the  Spring  was  with  you  last. 
The  daffodil  your  flower. 
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A   CURE    FOR   GENIUS. 


By   B.    a.    CLARKE. 


RTHUR  STURGISS 
was  a  genius. 
Manners,  the  para- 
grapliist,  said  so, 
and  his  authority  is 
quite  good  enough 
for  me.  It  was 
good  enough  for 
Sturgiss.  If  the 
reader  is  uncon- 
vinced, it  is  because 
the  amenities  of  journalism  have  necessitated 
a  change  of  name. 

Ten  years  before  the  opening  of  this  story, 
Hubert  Manners  had  come  up  to  London  to 
make  his  way  in  journalism.  He  had  no 
friends  upon  the  Press,  and  no  quahfications 
for  his  calling  beyond  grit  and  a  determina- 
tion to  allow  no  discouragements  to  drive  him 
into  literature.  For  an  outsider  it  is  ten 
times  easier  to  place  a  novel  than  a  critique 
of  one.  Men  start  full  of  journalistic  ambi- 
tion and,  finding  no  employment,  drift  into 
creative  work.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
literary  invention.  But  Manners  was  not  an 
ordinary  beginner.  He  would  not  add  to 
the  number  of  disappointed  critics  who  turn 
novehst.  "  Eather,"  he  said,  with  boyish 
liyperbole,  "  starvation  than  original  work." 
When  his  critiques  and  leaders  streamed 
back  upon  him,  he  set  his  teeth  and  aimed 
higher  still.  He  wrote  paragraphs  about 
authors.  Until  a  man  is  in  a  position  to 
write  paragraphs  about  himself,  it  is  nearly 
hopeless  writing  them  about  other  people. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  this 
attempt  failed.  Editors  thought  it  almost 
comic  that  one  who  had  not  been  compared 
to  Thackeray  or  Stanley  Weyman — who,  in  a 
word,  had  not  mounted  the  very  first  rung 
of  the  ladder — should  be  so  daring.  But  the 
novice  would  not  strike  his  flag.  "  I  have 
been  too  diffuse,"  he  said.  "  I  must  specialise. 
Until  I  can  make  a  start  I  will  devote  myself 
exclusively  to  one  celebrity."  He  selected 
the  poet  X.,  feeling  that  the  choice  gave  his 
work  permanence.  Facts  gathered  concerning 
X.  will  be  treasured  so  long  as  there  remains 
in  England  a  remnant  that  reads.    And  now 
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Fortune  smiled.  The  very  first  time  he 
shadowed  the  poet  there  was  an  accident. 
X.  was  knocked  down  by  a  cyclist,  and  the 
wheel  of  a  brewer's  dray  passed  within  six 
inches  of  the  finest  head  in  three  kingdoms. 
Manners  wrote  a  description  of  the  incident 
and  took  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Pemviper. 
The  editor  handed  the  manuscript  back, 
remarking  that  the  incident  was  of  no  public 
interest. 

"  When  you  are  able  to  write  like  that," 
he  said,  showing  a  paragraph  in  his  current 
issue,  "  you  will  be  of  use  to  us." 

Manners  read  :  "  I  was  dining  yesterday 
with  X.,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he 
told  me  that  he  was  born  in  1821." 

''  But  that  is  in  the  Literary  Primers." 

"  Yes,  l)ut  not  the  fact  of  X.  saying  so  at 
his  own  dinner-table — that  is  the  interesting 
point.  The  public  don't  care  a  cent  what 
happens  to  X.  or  to  any  other  author.  What 
they  enjoy  is  being  taken  behind  the  scenes. 
Your  accident  might  have  been  witnessed  by 
a  butcher-boy." 

Then  Manners  had  an  inspiration.  "  Do 
you  know,"  he  asked,  "  the  work  of  Knock, 
the  Birmingham  Balzac  ?  " 

The  editor  replied  mechanically  that  he 
knew  it  well,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  his 
name. 

Knock,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  an  old 
chum  of  Manners'.  Five  years  before,  he  had 
written  a  novel  that  both  the  young  men  had 
thought  would  make  a  literary  epoch.  But 
no  one  had  bought  it,  and  the  author  was 
now  earning  his  bread,  quite  contentedly,  by 
letting  out  bicycles. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  editor,  "  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  Blow's  work." 

"  Knock's." 

"  I  mean  Knock's.  Have  you  the  honour 
of  his  acquaintance  ?  " 

"  I  could  give  you  an  inventory  of  his 
furniture." 

"That,"  said  the  editor,  "would  be  in- 
formation that  could  be  placed  before  the 
readers  of  a  high-class  journal.  Send  me 
some  '  pars '  about  your  friend  ;  but  I  im- 
plore you,  do  not  waste  my  time  with  street 
accidents." 
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Manners  wrote  down  some  incidents  of  his 
friend's  domestic  life  (lie  did  not  describe 
the  furniture),  and  the  editor  asked  for  more. 
Then  offers  came  from  other  editors,  who 
were  getting  alarmed  at  the  monopoly  the 
Penwiper  was  establishing  in  the  Midland 
Balzac.  Manners  became  known  in  Fleet 
Street  as  a  young  man  who  could  be  relied 
upon  to  turn  out  a  Knock  paragraph  at  short 
notice.  In  the  course  of  time  some  of  these 
came  to  the  novelist's  notice.  Manners  had 
tried  to  keep  their  existence  a  secret  from  his 
old  friend,  fearing  a  dangerous  rivalry.  But 
the  cycle-dealer  was  not  an  ambitious  man, 
and  finding  that  the  public  was  interested  in 
him,  his  aim  went  no  higher  than  to  turn  out 
a  second  novel  that  should  be  the  best  in  the 
language.  Now,  Knock,  for  all  his  bicycle 
dealing,  was  a  genius  ;  and  when  his  work 
appeared  properly  heralded,  it  conquered  at 
once.  He  became  one  of  the  first  men  of 
the  day,  and  as  he  publicly  attributed  his 
success  to  the  journalism  of  his  friend,  the 
latter  became  a  celebrity  also  ;  indeed,  in  the 
public  eye  he  bulked  (and  justly  so)  as 
the  greater  man  of  the  two.  The  king  or 
the  kingmaker  ?  Can  w^e  hesitate  in  our 
choice  ?  As  for  Knock,  he  not  only  came 
out,  but  kept  out.  His  new  book  was  always 
better  than  the  old.  His  sales  increased  so 
greatly  that  he  anticipated  a  day  when  he 
should  earn  as  much  as  Manners  did  by 
writing  about  him.  In  the  meantime, 
Manners,  having  acquired  the  knack, 
had  built  other  literary  reputations,  not 
so  great  or  so  stable  as  his  first  creation 
(he  never  again  had  quite  as  good 
material  to  work  with),  but  useful  secondary 
reputations  notwithstanding.  Anyhow^  the 
public  hungered  for  paragraphs  about  these 
young  phenomena,  and  would  feed  from  no 
hand  but  Manners'.  He  made  it  a  rule  to 
discover  four  new  geniuses  every  publishing 
season.  Casual  efforts  are  fruitless.  If  he 
had  left  these  discoveries  to  come  spon- 
taneously, often  there  would  have  been  none 
to  chronicle.  It  was  hard  work.  He  could 
never  have  done  it  if  he  had  not  had  a 
means  of  relaxation,  a  hobby  that  provided 
him  with  a  complete  change  of  thought  and 
environment.    He  was  interested  in  literature. 

Never  had  it  been  harder  to  make  up  the 
quota  than  during  the  season  that  marks  the 
opening  of  this  story.  Some  anonymous 
tales  attracted  notice,  but  they  were  (it 
transpired)  the  work  of  an  old  hand.  One 
or  two  first  efforts  gave  promise,  but  the 
WTiters  were  already  appropriated.  Manners 
w^as  quite  pleased  to  find  that  the  writer  of 


an  occasional  verse  that  had  pleased  him  was 
a  novice. 

"  His  name  is  Sturgiss,"  said  the  editor  of 
the  evening  journal  in  which  the  lines  had 
appeared.  "  I  don't  fancy  that  he  will  suit 
your  purpose." 

But  Manners  wrote  to  Arthur  Sturgiss 
suggesting  an  interview,  and  the  following 
morning  the  young  man  called  upon  him. 
Manners  worked  at  home.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  men  was  very  striking. 
The  poet,  who  stood  five  feet  eleven  in  his 
stockings,  and  turned  the  scale  at  twelve 
stone,  was  an  enlarged  schoolboy.  The  jour- 
nalist, with  head  all  forehead,  seemed  an 
embodied  mind.  There  are  no  workers  that 
look  so  clever  as  journalists.  The  great 
novelist  may  look  like  a  market  gardener,  the 
statesman  like  a  gentleman  farmer  ;  but  the 
journalist  (even  the  veriest  hack)  bears  the 
words  "  brain  worker  "  stamped  all  over  him. 

"  My  name  is  Sturgiss,"  said  the  visitor. 

"My  dear  sir,  I  am  delighted  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  Do  you  know  that  you 
are  a  genius  ?  " 

"  A  what  ?  " 

"  A  genius  most  undoubtedly." 

The  young  man  sank  into  an  armchair 
and  wiped  his  forehead.  Being  fresh  coloured, 
he  flushed  easily  and  now^  was  quite  crimson. 
He  had  a  sense  of  humour  (remember  that 
if  he  was  a  poet,  he  was  also  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  where  humour  is  cultivated),  and 
it  maddened  him  to  present  such  a  target. 
And  yet,  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  this  gross 
flattery  tickled  him.  There  was  a  smile  at 
the  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  tried  to  check 
it,  and  made  matters  worse.  Tlie  smile  forced 
its  w^ay  across  his  cheek  (he  could  feel  it)  and 
became  a  grin — the  grin  of  a  gratified  bucolic. 
A  genius  !  He  knew  that  he  was  none. 
What  right  had  this  stranger  to  make  him 
appear  a  fool  ?  He  stammered  out  some 
sentences  of  self-disparagement. 

Then  they  got  to  business  and  struck  a 
one-sided  bargain.  Sturgiss  was  to  turn  out 
verses  as  fast  as  possible,  and  Manners  (at  the 
same  speed)  paragraphs  calling  attention  to 
them. 

"  We  must  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 
You  will  bring  out  a  volume  of  poems  im- 
mediately." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  poet,  inwardly 
wondering  whence  they  were  to  come. 

"  You  must  have  a  lot  of  things  by  you. 
Bring  them  round  and  let  me  look  at  them. 
Even  if  they  are  not  more  ambitious  than 
the  lines  I  have  seen,  bring  them  round." 

No  better  than  the  occasional  verse.     To 
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Sturgiss  this  bad  seemed  an  inspiration,  so 
superior  was  it  to  his  run.  On  a  lower  plane 
came  four  sonnets  that  had  appeared  in  the 
Balmoral  Magazine,  The  rest,  a  half-dozen 
unpubhshed  odes,  were  too  bad  for  words. 
He  could  not  possibly  show  them.  No  ;  he 
must  go  straight  home  and  produce  some- 
thing great.  He  would  sit  up  all  night.  The 
ideas  would  come — they  must.  He  wtilild 
dig  his  teeth  into  the  task  and  hold  on  until 
the  fight  w^as  won. 

"  Let  me  see,  Mr.  Sturgiss  —  to-daj  is 
Monday.  How  will  Saturday  suit  you  for 
our  next  talk  ?  " 

"  Admirably." 

"  Come  to  dinner.  I  must  let  you  know 
the  time.  My  sister  spends  her  Saturday 
afternoons  watching  the  Greenwich  football 
matches ;  and  if  it  is  an  out  game,  our 
dinner-time  suffers." 

"  I  think  I  can  tell  you,  as  I  happen  to 
belong  to  the  Greenwich  Club.  The  matcli 
is  with  the  London  Scottish,  on  our  ground. 
By  the  by,  do  you  think  that  Miss  Manners 
would  care  for  tickets  to  the  members' 
enclosure  ?  " 

''  I  will  go  and  ask  her." 

In  a  minute  the  journalist  returned,  accom- 
panied by  his  sister.  She  was  a  dark-eyed, 
merry  child,  with  a  curiously  earnest  way  of 
talking.  Sturgiss  judged  her  to  be  about 
tw^enby.  Looking  at  her,  he  realised  that 
Manners  was  a  singularly  fine-looking  man. 
There  are  men  like  that.  Their  good  points 
are  not  recognisable  until  seen  repeated  in 
female  relatives. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  There  is  always  such  a 
crowd  at  the  Scottish  match." 

'''  If  they  are  of  the  slightest  use  to  you," 
said  Sturgiss  humbly.  A  minute  before  he 
had  been  rather  proud  of  his  tickets. 

"  If  you  are  both  going  to  the  match," 
said  the  journalist,  "  you  might  meet  and 
come  back  together.  Ethel,  Mr.  Sturgiss  is 
coming  to  dine  with  us  on  Saturday." 

Sturgiss  would  ha\'e  liked  to  suggest 
calling  for  her,  but  he  feared  a  snub.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  were. 

The  next  few  days  were  the  most  miserable 
in  the  young  man's  life.  A  great  career  lay 
immediately  before  him,  and  he  was  hourly 
imperilling  it  by  his  lethargy.  There  w^as 
but  one  thing  wanting  to  establish  him  as  a 
poet — poems  —and  these  he  would  not  wTite. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  say  could  not.  What 
would  Manners,  who  had  so  unreservedly 
recognised  his  talent,  say  to  such  a  plea  ? 
No,  the  defect  must  be  in  the  will.     He  sat 


up  half  the  night  and  spent  his  time  drawing 
faces  on  his  writing-paper.  Why  would  not 
the  great  thoughts  come  ?  Then  he  took 
down  his  ''Golden  Treasury,"  to  see  what 
kind  of  thoughts  the  great  men  uttered. 
What  prevented  him  from  equalling  some  of 
these  lyrics?  Not  the  "West  Wind,"  of 
course,  nor  the  "  Grecian  Urn  "  (he  was  not 
mad  enough  to  dream  of  equalling  these), 
but  some  of  the  lesser  ones.  The  thoughts 
were  within  liis  compass,  and  the  technique 
(technique  was  Sturgiss's  strong  point)  in  no 
way  remarkable.  Nothing  prevented  him 
but  the  fact  that  he  would  not.  In  many 
cases  it  was  but  a  trifle  that  had  suggested 
them.  From  that  they  had  followed  quite 
naturally.  Now  the  trifle  was  lacking,  but 
what  of  that  ?  If  one  gave  the  proper 
attention,  there  was  poetic  suggestion  every- 
where. Look  at  the  "  London  Voluntaries." 
Sturgiss  found  himself  gazing  in  rapt  w^onder 
at  hansom-cabmen,  at  ready-made  tailoring, 
at  his  own  oflice-boy  eating  mutton  sand- 
wiches ;  but  the  harvests  of  his  quiet  eye 
were  not  worth  garnering.  There  were 
moments  when  he  felt  his  brain  softening. 
And  his  conscience  played  such  tricks  :  "  You 
are  failing,"  it  shrieked,  "through  sheer 
indolence."  Then  the  nerves  had  a  say. 
The  poet  could  not  finish  his  midday  steak. 
A  physical  tingling  beset  him  to  leap  up  and 
do  something  great.  The  happiest  hours 
were  those  spent  in  the  rush  of  the  market. 
A  feeling  of  horror  came  upon  him  turning 
towards  home.  He  turned  out  a  number  of 
lines,  but  by  an  expedient  of  which  he  was 
not  proud.  He  would  read  a  lyric  in  the 
"  Golden  Treasury,"  and  refuse  to  go  to  bed 
until,  upon  the  basis  of  a  suggestion  therein 
contained,  he  had  built  something  of  his  own. 
The  suggestion  was  of  idea,  not  of  rhythm  or 
language  ;  he  w^as  above  the  ruck  of  mere 
parodists.  The  poems  were  not  bad— on  the 
whole.  He  felt,  however,  that  the  writer  of 
the  occasional  verse  had  occupied  a  higher 
plane. 

On  Saturday  morning  he  put  his  new  work 
in  a  foolscap  envelope,  together  with  the 
Balmoral  sonnets  and  the  rejected  odes  "  too 
bad  for  words."  He  could  not  afford  to 
omit  anything.  His  approaching  interview 
with  the  journalist  blackened  his  horizon 
like  an  oncoming  thunderstorm.  There  was, 
however,  between  him  and  it  a  stretch  of 
blue  sky — his  afternoon  appointment  with 
the  sister.  Nothing  shows  so  strikingly  the 
reality  of  his  sufferings  as  the  fact  that  they 
had,  for  four  days,  crowded  it  entirely  out  of 
his  mind.     He  went  to  the  football  ground 


*'  The^  left  the  stricken  ^e\d  s^nd  tHrned  their  fapes  towards  the  girl's  hoipe," 
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absurdly  early  and  met  Miss  Manners  at  the 
gate.  Of  course  it  was  not  a  matter  of  any 
importance,  but,  in  a  small  way,  it  was 
gratifying  to  notice  that  she  was  genuinely 
pleased  to  see  him.  Without  affectation  no 
one  can  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  the  good 
opinion  of  others. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  girl,  as  they  walked 
towards  the  pavihon,  ''  that  you  must  have 
thought  me  very  forward  on  Monday,  rushing 
in  to  see  you.  I  thought,  when  Hubert  said 
a  member  of  the  Greenwich  Club,  that  you 
were  one  of  the  fifteen." 

"  And  you  would  have  thought  him  a 
hero  ?  " 

"  Rather.     Wouldn't  you  ?  " 

Sturgiss  was  as  modest  as  other  young  men, 
but  he  could  not  allow  such  a  faculty  for 
hero-worship  to  rust  unused.  He  told  her  of 
his  own  football  achievements,  and  bragged 
with  a  simplicity  that  was  honourable  to  them 
both.  Beauty  has  always  had  the  Desdemona 
quality  of  calhng  forth  such  confessions.  She 
turns  her  soft,  truthful  eyes  upon  a  man,  and 
the  mock  modesty  in  him  shrivels.  Sturgiss 
had  been  captain  of  a  public  school  fifteen  ; 
and  when  there  was  talk  of  his  going  up  to 
Oxford,  the  Sporting  Press  had  discussed  his 
chances  of  a  Blue.  When,  instead  of  going 
to  the  Tarsity,  he  came  to  town,  Greenwich 
had  offered  him  a  place,  and  this  in  a  year 
when  they  claimed  to  have  the  finest  pack  in 
England.  Just  then  an  accident  to  his  knee 
compelled  his  retirement  from  the  game. 

"  You  can  play  tricks  with  most  things, 
but  not  with  the  knee." 

"  My  !  You  are  a  swell  !  I  am  glad 
Hubert  introduced  us." 

"  You  have  not  met  many  athletes,  then  ?  " 

"  No.     Our  friends  are  all  geniuses." 

She  said  this  with  an  inflection  so  hopeless 
that  Sturgiss  roared. 

"  Oh,  it's  very  well  to  laugh,  but  I  am  sick 
to  death  of  stroking  undersized  lions.  One 
could  respect  them  as  dogs." 

"  I  expect  you  know  a  good  many  literary 
celebrities." 

The  girl  made  a  grimace. 

"The  best  fun  is  when  Hubert's  little 
authors  take  me  to  Lord's.  They  rave  about 
the  players,  but  you  can  see  that  in  their 
secret  hearts  they  feel  there  is  something 
magnanimous  in  their  doing  so.  There  is 
not  an  authorette  that,  as  such,  does  not 
fancy  himself  superior  to  W.  G.  Grace." 

They  settled  themselves  to  watch  the  foot- 
ball, which  went  steadily  against  the  home 
side. 

*'  Don't  you  positively  hate  the  Scotch  ? " 


said  Miss  Manners,  when  the  final  whistle  blew. 
Sturgiss  surveyed  the  Scotch  demonstration 
gloomily. 

"  They  are  certainly  bad  winners,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  they  ought  not  to  be.  They  have  had 
plenty  of  practice." 

They  left  the  stricken  field  and  turned 
their  faces  towards  the  girl's  home. 

*'  Let  us  forget  about  football,"  she  said, 
"  and  talk  about  something  cheerful." 

The  walk  was  over  two  miles,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  the  conversation  touched  nearly 
every  subject  under  the  sun.  Sturgiss  never 
acquitted  himself  better.  He  spoke  modestly 
and  with  heart.  His  companion  spoke  about 
her  brother.  Since  she  had  been  a  small 
child  she  had  had  no  other  relation.  It  was 
wonderful  the  way  he  had  supported  and 
looked  after  her. 

"  Nobody  ever  had  a  happier  childhood. 
I  scarcely  remember  a  want  or  a  tear." 

"  And  how  did  he  manage  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  by  paragraphs,  and  an  entomological 
eye  for  genius  in  the  chrysalis.  I  ought  not 
to  laugh  at  his  calling,  considering  how 
much  I  have  benefited  by  it  ;  but  Hubert 
seems  made  for  so  much  more.  You  know 
he  is  ten  times  cleverer  than  the  little  men 
he  praises." 

They  were  quite  old  friends  when  they 
reached  their  destination  ;  but  when  Sturgiss 
left,  they  were  only  acquaintances.  The 
change  came  during  dinner,  when  Manners 
questioned  the  poet  about  his  work,  and  read 
aloud  two  paragraphs  about  it,  both  adulatory, 
from  that  day's  Paper  Knife, 

"  You  see,  Sturgiss,  that  I  have  been  doing 
my  part  of  the  contract." 

Miss  Manners  looked  up.  The  brown  eyes 
gave  Sturgiss  one  look  of  surprised  reproach  ; 
for  the  rest  of  the  meal,  were  fastened  to  the 
tablecloth.  At  times,  when  Manners  was 
developing  his  plans  for  the  joint  campaign, 
the  girl's  lower  Mp  would  be  sucked  under, 
as  though  she  kept  to  herself  some  excellent 
joke.  It  might  have  been  anger  that  was 
concealed  ;  Sturgiss  hoped  it  was  that.  He 
held  the  door  open  when  she  quitted  the 
room,  but  she  did  not  meet  his  eye. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Sturgiss,"  she  said. 
Nothing  could  be  inferred  from  her  tone. 

"  And  now  I  will  have  a  look  at  what  you 
have  brought  with  you." 

The  author  was  not  a  proud  man,  dis- 
playing his  harvests.  Manners  was  not  so 
disappointed  as  might  have  been  expected. 

"  If  he  does  not  see  they  are  bad,  the 
pubhc  may  be  equally  blind." 

Miss  Manners  did  not  appear  again  that 
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evening,  but  during  the  following  weeks 
Sfcurgiss  saw  a  good  deal  of  her.  They  met 
every  Saturday  at  the  football-field,  and, 
although  he  did  not  always  go  in,  he  in- 
variably accompanied  her  to  her  door.  She 
seemed  to  expect  this.  Otherwise  her  manner 
was  not  enconraging.  It  was  not  always 
even  polite.  She  would  question  him  abont 
his  w^ork,  and  on  such  occasion  she  was 
frankly  detestable,  giving  back  to  him  the 
information  she  had  received  in  a  burlesque 
of  "  chatty  "  notes.  Sometimes,  with  mock 
deference,  she  w^ould  appeal  to  his  literary 
judgment.  The  crisis  came  when  she  asked 
him  if  he  thought  that  Shakespeare's  reputa- 
tion would  remain.  Putting  a  strong  curb 
on  himself,  he  treated  the  question  as  though 
it  had  been  asked  in  good  faith. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  there 
is  still  a  future  for  the  poor  man.  But  it  is 
like  genius  to  be  generous,  and  you  are  a 
genius,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Manners,  that,  in  some 
way  I  do  not  understand,  I  have  earned 
your  contempt." 

She  did  not  speak. 

"  Or,  at  least,  your  disfavour  ?  " 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  and  shook  her 
head. 

"  If  my  actions  annoy  you,"  he  went  on 
relentlessly,  "there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  continue  to  meet." 

"I  don't  despise  you  nor  dislike  you.  Oh  ! 
believe  it.  Only — why  do  you  want  to  be  an 
undersized  lion  ?  " 

"  But  your  brother  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  know  it  is  my  brother.  That  is 
what  has  made  it  so  difficult  for  me  to 
speak." 

"He  sees  in  me  the  makings  of  a  real 
poet." 

"  Believe  me,  he  doesn't.  He  sees  the 
makings  of  a  celebrity.  And  he  can  make 
you  that.  But  you  will  be  a  smaller  man 
to  yourself." 

"Since  I  have  known  him  I  have  not 
found  myself  dwindling." 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  only  lately  that  you  have  knowingly 
turned  out  bad  work,  hoping  that  the  public 
will  be  cudgelled  into  thinking  it  first- 
rate." 

"  And  supposing  I  do  not  repent  ?  "  - 

"  You  will  end  by  taking  yourself  quite 
seriously.  At  the  last  the  only  person 
imposed  upon  will  be  yourself.  You  will 
come  to  worship  your  own  bad  w^ork.  And 
your  price  is — paragraphs.  There  will  be  no 
other  payment,  not  even  money." 


They  walked  along  in  silence.  At  last  the 
young  man  stopped  and  put  out  his  hand. 

"  Miss  Manners,  you  are  a  brick  !  You 
have  given  me  the  very  worst  sort  of  half- 
hour  ;  but  you  are  a  brick  1  I  am  less  in 
my  own  eyes  than  before  I  had  this  dream 
of  capturing  a  public.  But  you  must  hear 
how  it  came  about.  When  your  brother 
told  me  that  I  was  a  genius,  I  really  thought 
for  a  moment  that  he  might  be  right.  I 
tried  to  write  a  work  of  genius.  When  I 
found  out  my  mistake,  it  seemed  ignominious 
turning  back,  and  I  wrote  pretentiously, 
hoping  that  your  brother  and  his  friends 
could — would " 

"  I  understand." 

"  I  shall  still  write  (if  I  have  ideas),  but 
it  will  be  to  please  myself.  The  pubUc  and 
the  journalists  can  go  hang  !  By  the  w^ay, 
if  the  former,  as  you  say,  would  never  buy 
my  books,  why  should  they  want  to  read 
about  me  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows,  but  they  would.  It  is 
one  of  life's  mysteries.  If  your  volume 
appeared,  my  brother  would  write  about  it 
and  you  until  the  public  eye  got  to  recog- 
nise your  name.  Then,  until  the  day  of 
your  death,  if  you  lived  to  be  eighty  and 
never  wrote  another  line,  everything  con- 
cerning you  would  be  copy — and,  mind, 
good  copy.  Literary  clerks  would  let  their 
own  dinners  cool  to  read  that  you  attended 
tlie  'Vagabonds'.'  The  working  man, 
spending  his  Sunday  morning  in  bed,  would 
be  interested  in  the  same  piece  of  news. 
Last  winter  we  had  a  small  ^at  home.' 
Two  paragraphs  about  the  guests,  contri- 
buted by  one  of  them,  appeared  in  an  evening 
halfpenny.  I  was  sitting  next  to  a  gasfitter 
on  the  top  of  an  omnibus.  He  read  theni 
straight  through  (and  he  was  a  slow  reader) 
without  missing  a  line.     It  is  wonderful  !  " 

"  But  to  return  to  myself.  W^ould  your 
brother  waite  all  the  paragraphs  ?  " 

"  A  great  proportion  of  them.  The  editor 
would  regard  you  as  his  property.  In  tlie 
circumstances  it  would  be  good  form  for  you 
to  contradict  all  notes  about  yourself  from 
other  pens." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  " 

"  Of  course,  I  have  exaggerated.  I  can't 
help  it.  I  breathe  exaggeration  ;  but  most 
of  what  I  have  said  my  brother  would  confirm 
if  he  got  angry  and  started  telling  the  truth." 

"  Is  he  often  exasperated  to  that  pitch  ?  " 

"The  last  time  was  with  a  miniature 
Kipling — a  horrid  boy  who  asked  permission 
to  propose  to  me.  My  brother,  naturally 
enough,  asked  what  were  his  prospects.     He 
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replied  that  he  must  prosper,  as  his  art  was 
as  searching  as  Rudyard  Kipling's,  and  truer 
in  that,  with  the  tragedy,  it  failed  not  to 
observe  the  lovelier  aspects  of  life.  They 
were  Hubert's  own  words  ;  but  of  course  he 
was  furious,  and  soon  showed  the  young 
donkey  where  he  stood." 

"It  must  have  been  a  great  interview. 
Do  you  mind  my  trying  an  experiment  ? 
It  is  very  important  to  me  to  hear  the  truth. 
I  want  to  imitate  your  Kipling  friend." 

"  Yery  well ;  but  of  course  you  will  make 
it  clear  that  you  speak  without  authority 
from  me.  Come  some  time  when  I  am  out 
— say  Tuesday  evening  ;  and  of  course  you 
won't  mention  your  income  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.     Hubert  might  say  '  Yes.'  " 

Sturgiss  carried  out  his  intention  and, 
emerging  flushed  from  a  great  contest,  met 
Miss  Manners  at  the  gate. 

In  her  odd  way  she  drew  down  her  lower 
lip. 

"  I  see  my  brother  has  been  speaking  the 
truth." 

"  He  has  developed  a  perfect  passion  for  it. 
He  put  my  sale  at  a  hundred  copies,  with 
another  hundred  (if  I  was  tremendously 
boomed)  on  sale  with  up-to-date  country 
booksellers.  At  the  end  of  the  season  these 
latter  would  come  back." 

"  Yes  ;  what  then  ?  " 

"  I  said  that  money  was  not  everything  : 
that  you  would  esteem  the  poverty  of  genius 
honourable." 

"  That  made  him  truthful,  I  know." 

"  Kather ;  he  attacked  my  poor  poems, 
particularly  the  ones  written  to  his  order, 
with  both  hands.  An  ear  for  rhythm,  and  a 
lack  of  self-respect,  were  the  only  qualifica- 
tions for  such  verse-making.  He  wound  up 
by  saying  that  what  had  occurred  need  not 
affect  our  business  relations.  I  replied  by 
snatching  up  my  poems  from  his  desk  and 
flinging  "them  into  the  fire.  Then  I  said 
that  if  he  ever  wrote  another  word  of  praise 


about   them,  I  would   punch   his  head.     I 
never  heard  a  man  laugh  more  heartily." 

"  And  how  did  you  leave  ?  " 

"  Promising  to  dine  with  him  at  his  club. 
After  what  had  happened,  he  could  scarcely 
welcome  my  visits  here." 

"  And  so  I  have  seen  the  last  of  you  ?  " 

"  Only  in  your  brother's  columns.  We  can 
still  meet  at  the  football-ground  and  elsewhere. 
I  attach  great  importance  to  the  elsewhere." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  you  have  made  your 
last  appearance  in  my  brother's  columns," 
said  the  girl,  from  which  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  trick  she  played  a  fortnight  later 
was  even  then  in  her  mind. 

At  Hubert's  dictation  she  had  been  writ- 
ing a  page  of  notes  for  the  Penwiper. 
When  he  read  them  over,  he  paused  at  the 
following  : — 

"  To-day  I  met  Mr.  Arthur  Sturgiss,  whose 
sonnets  in  the  Balmoral  Magazine  have 
been  one  of  the  events  of  a  singularly  un- 
eventful season.  He  was  radiant  about  his 
engagement  to  Miss  Ethel  Manners,  the 
charming  sister  of  Mr.  Hubert  Manners,  the 
journalist.  (Mr.  Manners,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, was  the  first  to  recognise  the  genius 
of  Clarence  Knock.)  Mr.  Sturgiss  is  twenty- 
four  years  old  and  is  partner  in  a  prosperous 
firm  of  stockjobbers." 

"  Is  this  true,  Ethel  ?  " 

"  Or  it  would  not  be  in  your  column." 
Hubert  put  the  MS.  into  an  envelope  and 
sent  it  to  press. 

"  I  am  not  sure,  Ethel,"  he  said  reflectively, 
"  that  you  chose  the  best  way  of  breaking 
your  news.  There  was  nothing  in  the  para- 
graph to  show  that  the  information  was 
exclusive,  or  even  that  it  was  first-hand." 

Then  the  journalist  gave  place  to  the 
brother. 

"  I  fancy,  little  one,  that  you  have  made  a 
wise  choice." 

And  the  brother  and  sister  sat  talking  far 
into  the  night. 


SPRING'S    HERALDS. 


5PRINQ'S  heralds  have  gone  forth  to-day. 
The  softest,  sweetest  airs  a-blowing: 
She  surely  will  not  long  delay, 
Spring's  heralds  have  gone  forth  to-day: 
They  fluttered  through  my  garden=way, 

And  set  the  green  things  all  a-growing. 
Spring's  heralds  have  gone  forth  to-day 
The  softest,  sweetest  airs  a-blowing. 

ELIZABETH   B.  PIERCY. 
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AVARRIORS   OF   THE   NORTH-WEST    REBELLION,    DUCK   LAKE,    1885, 


A   Famous    Red   Indian    Rising. 

A   FRAGMENT   OF  MODERN   CANADIAN   HISTORY. 
By  William  Bleasdell  Cameron". 


FOUR  hundred  miles  east  of  that 
great  continental  backbone  of  North 
America,  the  Rocky  Mountain  range, 
there  existed  on  the  banks  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River,  in  the  year  1885,  a 
collection  of  primitive  wooden  buildings, 
comprising  what  was  known  as  the  settlement 
of  Frog  Lake.  The  Saskatchewan  is  the 
grand  river  of  the  North- West  Territories  of 
Canada.  Rising  in  the  Rockies,  it  flows 
toward  the  east,  draining  most  of  that 
immense  sweep  of  hill  and  plain,  forest,  lake 
and  muskeg,  through  its  connections,  into 
the  broad  arctic  reservoir  of  Hudson  Bay. 
Like  Mississippi  (Great  -  River),  Saskat- 
chewan is  a  Cree  or  Algonquin  w^ord,  and 
means  Swift-Running.  During  many  years 
steamboats  freighted  with  merchandise 
pushed  their  way  slowly  for  fifteen  hundred 
miles  up  the  tortuous  channels  of  the  main 
stream  and  its  two  chief  branches,  the  North 
and  South  Saskatchewans,  and  slipped  back 
quickly  on  its  hurrying  floods  to  the  outposts 
of  civilisation  with  peltries  in  rich  packs  on 
their  way  to  the  world's  fur  market  in 
London. 

Frog  Lake,  as  a  place  of  human  abode,  no 
longer  exists.  It  has  fallen  back  into  the 
embrace  of  that  wilderness   from  which  it 
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was  once  in  part  wrested.  The  mystery  of 
silence  broods  over  it.  The  pilots  of  its  first 
faltering  steps  toward  regeneration  sleep 
beneath  its  grass-topped  hillsides,  and  ashes 
cover  the  ground  whereon  they  reared  their 
habitations.  The  traveller  passes  quickly 
along  the  trail  leading  through  it,  while  even 
the  savage  author  of  its  desolation  shuns  a 
spot  where,  in  the  dark,  his  unquiet  fancy 
conjures  up  the  accusing  shades  of  hir^ 
shrieking  victims.  For,  on  the  morning 
of  April  2nd,  in  that  year  of  1885,  the 
red  man,  whose  home  this  wilderness  was, 
arose  Avith  his  fierce  blood  galloping  in  his 
ears  and,  with  a  rush  swift  and  terrible  as 
that  of  the  baited  tiger,  struck  to  earth  the 
intruder  upon  his  heritage. 

That  pale-skinned  stranger  had  come 
boldly  upon  the  land  as  tliough  it  had 
belonged  to  him.  He  did  not  regard  the 
gods,  the  traditions,  or  the  customs  of  its 
people.  He  scoffed  at  the  wisdom  of  their 
chiefs  and  prophets.  He  had  treated  them 
not  as  equals  and  brothers,  but  as  children, 
foolish,  untaught  ;  and  he  would  have 
shown  them  a  new  manner  of  life  of  which, 
they  did  not  approve.  At  first  they  had 
made  him  w^elcome,  sharing  with  him  their 
meat  and  their  camp-fire,  according  to  tlie 
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ancient  usages  of  the  red  peoples.  Then  for 
a  season  they  had  marvelled  and  endui-ed 
and  spoken  in  secret  council.  And  at  length, 
when  the  opportunity  arose,  they  had  thrown 
off  the  mask  of  submission  to  the  new  order 
of  things  which  had  come  uninvited  upon 
them,  and,  rifle  and  torch  in  hand,  had  sped 
to  the  work  of  vengeance  and  destruction. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  Frog  Lake  massacre 
that  I  have  to  tell.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
story.  It  is  a  stain,  deep,  red,  and  foul,  on 
the  page  of  Canadian  history,  yet  as  history 
it  is  worth  preserving.  I  lived  at  Frog 
Lake,  was  present  at  that  massacre,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  fate  which  overtook 
many  of  my  hapless  fellows. 

The  settlement  of  Frog  Lake  consisted  of 
Government  buildings,  a  Eoman  Catholic 
mission,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post, 
the  store  of  a  trader  named  Dill,  and  a  mill 
in  course  of  construction.  The  Government 
buildings  comprised  the  dwellings  of  an 
Indian  agent,  a  farming  instructor,  an  inter- 
preter, and  the  North- West  Mounted  Police, 
stores,  blacksmith's  shop,  stables  and  out- 
houses ;  the  mission  included  a  chapel,  two 
dwellings,  and  a  storehouse  ;  the  Company's 
post  a  trading  shop,  store,  dwelling,  and 
stables. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  settlement 
was  in  the  centre  of  a  reservation  belonging 
to  three  bands  of  Wood  Cree  Indians. 
Feathered  game,  rabbits,  and  fish  abound  in 
the  district,  while  deer,  moose,  and  fur-bearing 
animals  are  also  plentiful.  It  was  on  account 
of  these  natural  advantages,  combined  with 
the  richness  of  its  soil  and  herbage,  that  the 
land  had  been  selected  by  these  Indians  as 
their  home. 

The  Cree  nation  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  wdiich,  wdiile  speaking  practically 
the  same  language,  differ  widely  in  character 
and  habits.  The  Plain  Crees  are  better 
orators,  more  active  and  warlike,  and 
though,  perhaps,  not  so  fierce  as  the  Black- 
feet  and  other  tribes  to  the  south,  more 
crafty  and  savage  than  their  brethren,  the 
Wood  Crees.  Big  Bear  and  Poundmaker 
were  both  Plain  Cree  chiefs.  The  former, 
who  bore  the  reputation  of  having  been,  as 
a  young  man,  the  bravest  warrior  of  the 
Cree  nation,  was  rather  short  of  stature 
for  an  Indian,  and  of  stronger  and  more 
compact  build  than  the  ordinary  red  man. 
His  chest  was  enormous.  He  had  a  large 
head,  a  thick  neck,  a  broad  forehead,  and 
small,  cunning,  deep-set,  twinkling  black 
eyes.  His  nose  was  long  and  prominent, 
the  nostrils  thick  and  strong,  his  lips  were 


thin  and  straight,  and  his  chin  and  jaw 
square  and  powerful.  His  general  appear- 
ance was  that  of  a  resolute,  politic  savage 
and  a  born  leader  of  men. 

The  Plain  Crees  were  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  Blackfeet.  Their  territory 
comprised  the  Great  Plains  between  the  North 
and  South  Saskatchewans,  where  they  hunted 
the  buffalo,  fought  their  battles,  and  whence 
they  made  predatory  excursions  into  the 
coimtries  of  neighbouring  tribes. 

The  Wood  Crees,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
a  race  of  solitary  hunters  and  trappers  on 
foot—peaceful,  susceptible  to  civilising  in- 
fluences, and  well  disposed  to  white  men, 
either  traders  or  missionaries.  Their  home 
was  in  the  wooded  country  to  the  north 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  while  still  further 
north  lay  the  territory  of  the  Chippewyan, 
or  Athabascan  family. 

When,  in  the  year  1875,  the  Saskatchewan 
Indians  met  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Canadian  Government  to  treat  with  them 
for  the  cession  of  their  title  hi  the  lands  of 
the  North- West,  the  only  chief  of  importance 
to  refuse  to  accept  the  proposals  made  by 
the  Government  w^as  Big  Bear.  He  gave  as 
a  reason  for  his  opposition  to  the  treaty  his 
objection  to  the  white  man's  law,  which 
permitted  hanging.  He  also  wished,  he 
said,  to  see  how  the  promises  made  to  the 
tribes  should  be  fulfilled  by  the  Government. 

The  action  of  Big  Bear,  in  thus  declining 
to  subscribe  to  the  docmnent  surrendering 
his  country  and  his  liberties  to  the  white 
man's  dominion,  gathered  about  him  the 
independent  spirits  among  his  people,  and 
he  soon  came  to  be  recognised  as  the  most 
powerful  chief  of  the  Cree  nation. 

While  the  buffalo  continued  plentiful,  the 
band  lived  much  as  they  had  done  before 
emissaries  had  come  among  them  from  the 
Great  Wliite  Mother  with  offers  to  purchase 
their  heritage.  They  became  nomads  and 
drifted  south,  across  the  Line,  and  into 
Montana.  But  the  buffalo,  mercilessly 
hunted  by  white  men,  soon  disappeared,  and 
Big  Bear  and  his  followers,  becoming  a 
menace  to  the  ranchmen  of  the  Treasure 
State,  w^ere  driven  back  into  Canadian 
territory.  Reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
W'ant  and  wretchedness,  in  1883,  at  Fort 
Walsh,  Big  Bear  at  length  affixed  his  mark 
to  the  treaty. 

But  though  they  had  come  into  treaty. 
Big  Bear's  band  obstinately  deferred  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  others  in  selecting  a 
reservation.  Thus,  while  reservation  Indians 
received  assistance  from  the  Government  when 
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ill  need  (as  frequently  happened),  for  Big 
Bear  there  was  no  such  provision.  During 
the  first  winter  after  their  removal  to  the 
Saskatchewan  (1888-4),  they  did  procure 
some  supplies  from  the  Indian  agent,  but 
this  was  in  payment  for  work  done.  How- 
ever, the  advances  they  secured  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  furs  and 
game  tliey  killed,  enabled  them  to  subsist 
throughout  that  winter. 

During  the  spring  of   1884  I  had  spent 


Indian  agent,  Quinn.  The  old  chief  himself 
often  had  dinner  with  me,  and  I  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  studying  his  deeply  lined, 
intelligent  face.  Big  Bear  was  then,  perhaps, 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  had  a  voice  of 
amazing  depth  and  volume,  and  when  he 
talked,  as  he  often  did,  with  his  right  arm 
free  and  the  left  across  his  broad  chest 
holding  his  blanket  folded  about  him,  with 
the  dramatic  gestures  and  inflections  natural 
to  him,  he  reminded  me  of  an  imperial  Caesar, 
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some  time  at  Frog  Lake  while  trading  on 
my  own  account  among  the  Saskatchewan 
reservations  ;  I  was,  therefore,  no  stranger 
to  these  Indians  upon  returning  the  following 
New^  Year  to  take  up  my  residence  in  their 
territory.  The  months  of  January  and 
February  passed  uneventfully  enough.  Big 
Bear  and  his  band  were  encamped  in  the 
timber  along  Frog  Creek,  not  far  from  the 
mill.  They  cut  fuel  for  the  mounted 
police  detachments  stationed  at  Frog  Lake, 
freighted  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
also  received  assistance  occasionally  from  the 


and  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive speakers  I  have  ever  listened  to. 

About  the  1st  of  March  rumours  reached 
us  of  impending  trouble  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  French  half-breeds  at  Duck 
Lake.  Louis  Kiel,  who  had  incited  a  rebel- 
lion among  these  people  in  Manitoba  in  1870, 
and  had  been  outlawed  for  his  action,  was 
again  their  leader.  We  had,  in  fact,  known 
earlier  that  half-breed  runners  from  Duck 
Lake  had  visited  Big  Bear's  band,  but  we 
had  not  anticipated  anything  serious.  The 
half-breeds  claimed    that  their  title   in   the 
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countrj  bad  never  been  extinguisbed,  and 
tbey  professed  to  bebeve  tbat  tbe  Government 
meant  to  dispossess  tbem  of  tbeir  boldings 
of  land.  Tbe  J  were  ripe  for  bostibties  and 
sougbt  tbe  co-operation  of  tbe  Indians. 

One  nigbt  at  eleven  o'clock  I  walked  into 
tbe  police  barracks  and  fonnd  Constable 
Anderson  just  arrived  witb  a  report  of 
tbe  balf-breed  rising  at  Duck  Lake.  He 
brougbt  news  tbat  tbe  mounted  police  at 
Carlton,  and  tbe  Prince  Albert  volunteers  bad 
met  tbe  balf-breeds  under  Kiel,  and,  after  a 
sbarp  engagement,  bad  bean  compelled  to 
retreat.  It  was  suggested  tbat  tbe  Indian 
agent  and  tbe  otber  wbite  settlers  at  Frog 
Lake  sbould  come  in  to  Fort  Pitt.  Most  of 
tbe  settlers  acquiesced  in  tbis  suggestion,  and 
just  before  daybreak  on  tbe  following  morn- 
ing a  double  police  sleigb  slipped  quietly  out 
of  Frog  Lake  settlement  and  disappeared 
among  tbe  bills  across  tbe  cbain  of  lakes 
opposite.  I,  bowever,  in  company  witb  tbe 
Indian  agent  Quinn,  Pere  Fafard  tbe  local 
missionary,  and  some  few  otbers,  decided  to 
remain  on  tbe  ground.  Tbe  missionary, 
wbom  we  bad  urged  to  join  tbe  otber  wbites 
and  quit  Frog  Lake,  was  strongly  opposed 
to  tbe  idea  of  fligbt.  We  sbould,  be  said, 
sbow  tbat  we  bad  confidence  in  tbe  Indians 
now^  tbat  trouble  bad  come. 

Tbat  nigbt  I  was  sleeping  soundly  in  my 
room  at  tbe  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post, 
wben  I  was  awakened  just  at  sunrise  by 
Walking  Horse,  a  Wood  Cree  Indian  em- 
ployed about  tbe  post.  His  eyes  were  ablaze 
witb  excitement. 

"  Wanaska  !  Wanaska  !  "  ("  Get  up  !  Get 
up ! ")  be  cried,  sbaking  me  rougbly'  until  my 
eyes  opened.  "  Maskootcb  miatin  anocli 
kab  keesikawk  !  "  ("  I  tbink  it  will  be  '  bad  ' 
this  day  !  ") 

"  Wby  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Tbey  bave  taken  tbe  borses  out  of  tbe 
Government  stables,"  be  replied. 

"  Wbom  do  you  mean  by  '  tbey  '  ?  " 

"  Tbey  say  tbe  balf-breeds,  but  I  believe 
it  is  Big  Bear's  band." 

Tbis  looked  serious. 

I  burried  up  and  was  at  tbe  store  in  a 
few  minutes.  There  I  found  tbe  situation 
grave.  Tbe  Indians  already  seemed  conscious 
of  their  power,  and  were  practically  keeping 
the  wbites  prisoners.  Almost  all  tbe  morning 
I  remained  at  my  post,  and  about  ten  o'clock 
was  serving  an  Indian  witb  some  tea,  wben 
a  rifle  shot  rang  out  a  short  distance  away. 
It  was  followed  by  two  otbers  in  quick  suc- 
cession. I  rushed  out  of  tbe  store,  locking 
tbe  door  behind  me. 


On  the  bill  before  tbe  police  barracks  lay 
tbe  form  of  a  man.  It  was  the  lifeless  body 
of  poor  Quinn.  Tbe  air  was  thick  with 
smoke  and  dust.  It  rang  witb  whoops, 
shrieks,  and  tbe  clatter  of  galloping  hoofs. 
High  over  all  swelled  tbe  deadly  war-chant 
of  the  Plain  Crees,  bursting  from  a  hundred 
brown,  sinewy  throats.  I  beard  Wandering 
Spirit,  war-chief  of  tbe  band,  shout  to  bis 
braves  to  kill  tbe  whites,  and  report  after 
report  told  of  the  death  of  one  or  otber 
of  my  friends.  Then  for  a  moment  there 
was  a  pause,  and  Big  Bear  rushed  out  of  a 
door  towards  bis  followers,  weaving  bis  arms 
and  shouting  at  tbe  top  of  his  voice :  "Tesqua ! 
Tesqua  !  "  ("  Stop  !  Stop  !  ") 

He  was  too  late  :  the  smouldering  fire  of 
inherent  savagery  bad  burst  into  flame,  and 
even  tbe  chief  was  powerless  to  quench  it. 
A  friendly  Indian  approached  me.  "  Come 
this  way,"  be  said,  and  seized  me  by  tbe 
wrist.  "Go  quickly  to  tbe  camp,  to  my 
lodge."  I  accepted  his  advice  and  reached 
it  in  safety,  though  I  saw  armed  Indians 
running  on  tbe  ridges  near,  while  two,  utter- 
ing sbarp  war-cries,  passed  quite  close  to  me. 

Later  in  tbe  day  my  friendly  Indian  came 
and  told  me  tbat  they  would  not  kill  me,  but 
tbat  I  must  neither  go  out  at  night  nor 
attempt  to  escape  ;  so  I  found  myself  a 
prisoner  in  tbe  camp  of  savages,  and,  as  I 
thought,  alone.  Subsequently,  bowever,  I 
learned  that  two  women,  the  widows  of  two 
of  my  companions,  bad  been  spared,  and  we 
resigned  ourselves  to  endure  for  a  time,  as 
best  we  might,  tbe  life  of  an  Indian  camp. 

The  first  few  days  after  the  massacre  were 
occupied  by  tbe  Indians  mainly  in  feasting 
and  dancing.  Provisions  and  other  goods 
bad  been  obtained  from  trading  posts,  while 
tbe  dwellings  of  missionaries,  Government 
officials,  and  settlers  in  Frog  Lake  and  the 
surrounding  districts  had  been  looted.  The 
Indians,  indeed,  revelled  in  a  new-found, 
unwonted  season  of  plenty,  though  to  tbe 
prisoners,  as  may  be  imagined,  these  were 
days  of  supreme  wretchedness  and  anxiety. 

A  week  later  the  camp-crier  went  up  and 
down  one  morning  among  tbe  lod-ges  to  call 
tbe  warriors  to  a  council.  They  were  going, 
be  said,  to  Fort  Pitt  on  tbe  following 
morning,  to  take  it,  and  they  wanted,  before 
tbey  left,  to  talk  over  the  best  plans  for 
accomplishing  their  purpose.  I  and  my  fellow 
prisoners  walked  over  and  found  the  old  chief 
and  his  warriors  forming  a  double  circle  in  tbe 
dancing-tent,  a  large  lodge  formed  of  several 
small  ones.  Big  Bear  sat  in  state  at  one  side 
within  tbe  circle.     Beside  him,  on  the  right, 
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sat  Wandering  Spirit,  wearing  his  war-hat  with 
the  five  glistening  eagle  plumes,  for  each  one 
of  which,  as  he  often  boasted,  lie  meant  to 
have  a  white  man's  life  ;  he  was  filling  an  old 
stone  pipe  belonging  to  the  head  chief  with 
tobacco  and  red-willow  bark.  Big  Bear  was 
in  an  amiable  mood  ;  he  grew  reminiscent 
as  the  pipe  was  handed  to  him,  and  said — 

"  This  pipe  is  very  dear  to  me  ;  it  was 
smoked  by  all  my  wives  in  turn.  They  have 
gone  from  my  lodge,  one  by  one  ;  they  have 
crossed  the  Sand  Hills,  and  this  is  all  I 
have  to  remember  them  by."  Then  followed 
the  ceremony  of  lighting  the  pipe  of  peace 


in  council.  Placing  the  stem  between  his 
lip^.  Big  Bear  applied  a  lighted  match  to 
the  bowl.  He  took  a  long  draught,  and, 
tightly  closing  his  mouth  so  that  none  of 
the  smoke  should  escape,  turned  the  stem  in 
order  to  the  four  cardinal  })oiiits  of  the 
compass,  then  toward  the  ground,  and  finally, 
bowing  his  head,  he  raised  it  straight  up 
before  him,  so  that  Great  Spirit  might  be 
the  first  to  smoke.  After  this  he  blew  the 
first  draught  of  smoke  from  his  own  lips, 
muttered  an  incantation,  and,  after  taking 
a  few  draws  at  the  pipe  himself,  passed  it 
to  the  man  on  his  left,     This  man  also  took 
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ii  few  pulls  and  passed  it  to  the  man  next  on 
his  left,  and  so  it  went  on  around  the  circle, 
the  purpose  of  this  ceremony  being  to  con- 
ciliate the  Kitse  Manito  (Great  Spirit)  and 
to  ask  his  guidance  and  supervision  of  the 
matter  before  the  council. 

When  all  had  smoked,  including  ourselves, 
Big  Bear  rose  and  made  a  speech,  announcing 
his  reason  for  calling  the  council.     He  asked 
those  present  to  state  their  views,  inviting 
the  whites  to  speak  first,  as  having  knowledge 
of  how^  such  matters  were  managed  among 
civilised  nations.     Fitzpatrick,  who  was  an 
American  ex-soldier,  Simpson,  and  I  all  spoke, 
urging    the    advisabih'ty    of    allowing    the 
inhabitants     of 
Fort  Pitt  to  capi- 
tulate, and  telling  .: ;  :  // 
them  that  it  was               .        ,  ']-'y 
customary  among 
civilised      nations 
for    a    superior 
force  to  permit  a 
small  garrison   to 
surrender     and 
march    off    un- 
harmed, rather 
than  attack  them. 

Several  IndiariR 
followed  us  and 
supported  our 
plan.  One  man 
thanked  us  for  the 
suggestion.  It 
would  be  much 
easier  to  entice  the 
police  out  of  the 
fort  with  fair  pro- 
mises, and  then 
surround  and  kill 
them  in  the  open, 
than  to  attack 
them  under  cover 

of  the  buildings.  Wandering  Spirit  said 
they  had  not  spared  our  lives  thus  far  for 
the  purpose  of  having  us  dictate  to  them 
what  they  should  do  in  time  of  war.  Big 
Bear's  son,  Imasees,  said  Kiel's  orders  were 
to  kill  the  police.  As  far  as  the  Plain  Ci'ees 
were  concerned,  they  were  for  fighting.  They 
had  men  enough  to  capture  and  burn  the 
fort  and  kill  everyone  in  it.  If  the  police 
went,  they  would  take  with  them  their  guns 
and  ammunition,  which  were  what  the  Indians 
most  needed. 

The  council  broke  up,  and  we  went  back 
to  our  tents,  saddened  and  disheartened. 
Our  efforts  had  apparently  accomplished 
nothing,  and  there  was  little  promise  that 
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our  suggestions  would  further  any  purpose 
except  a  plot  treacherously  to  destroy  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Pitt  instead  of  by  open 
attack.  Big  Bear,  however,  promised  to 
endeavour  to  get  the  police  away  in  safety, 
and  the  sequel  shows  that  the  old  chief  was 
not  unmindful  of  his  plighted  word. 

Almost  the  whole  band  went  to  Fort  Pitt, 
a  few  old  men,  women  and  children  only 
being  left  at  Frog  Lake.  The  warriors,  all 
mounted,  assembled  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
camp.  They,  as  well  as  the  ponies,  were 
decked  in  all  their  finery.  With  their 
feathers  and  paint,  bright  weapons,  gaudy 
blankets,   beaded    leggings,   and   moccasins, 

they   made    a 

picturesque    fore- 

.  >,^.  ;;//"2<  ground  against  the 

,';i\\\^^K<^'',;'l:'\,     .  setting    of    green 

■  ;*,":,    ;.,:?•'...  grass  and  dehcate 

aspens,  the  distant 
hills,  the  glint  of 
blue  waters  in  the 
lakes  below,  and, 
immediately  be- 
hind, the  white 
canvas  lodges  with 
their  smoke- 
browned  tops  and 
crossed  poles. 
They  came  riding 
slowly  around  the 
camp,  their  dolor- 
ous war -chant 
rising  weirdly  on 
the  fresh,  warm, 
spring  air,  while 
their  ponies 
})ranced  proudly 
under  their  flashy 
trappings.  The 
fcun  poured  its 
rich  light  upon 
the  tall  plumes  which  tossed  and  nodded 
in  their  black  plaited  liair  and  from  the  tails 
and  fore  tops  of  the  horses.  They  reached 
the  end  of  the  camp  again,  and  with  a  chorus 
of  wild  cries  and  a  volley  from  their  guns, 
the  band  broke  into  a  gallop  and  clattered 
away  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Pitt. 

Halpin,  one  of  our  number,  went  with 
them.  He  was  the  only  white  man.  The 
rest  of  us  might  easily  have  escaped  in  their 
absence ;  but  there  were  two  white  women  in 
the  camp  whom  we  could  not  desert.  We 
knew,  too,  that  almost  all  the  bands  for 
three  hundred  miles  east  along  both  Saskat- 
chew^ans  had  risen,  and  that  the  whites  in  the 
country  had  taken  shelter  in  the  police  forts 
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and  towns  wliicli  had  been  fortified.  Battle- 
ford,  the  nearest  fort  or  settlement,  was 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  away,  and 
was  surrounded  by  hostiles  who  had  mur- 
dered and  pillaged  as  had  those  in  whose 
hands  we  were  ;  so  that  we  had  no  prospect 
of  being  able  to  bring  relief  to  the  other 
prisonei*s  even  if  we  reached  that  town  in 
safety.  Moreover,  the  Indians  had  said  that 
if  one  of  the  prisoners  escaped,  they  w^ould 
kill  all  the  others.  This  threat  alone  was 
sufficient  to  detain  us.     So  we  sat  down  to 


along.  Nearly  swamped  in  crossing,  scow 
leaking  badly.  General  idea  prevailed  that 
we  would  be  attacked  going  down  river. 

"  April  16th. — Up  at  4.30,  after  passing  a 
wretched  night  of  heavy  snow  and  wind. 
Several  men  frost-bitten,  clothing  frozen  on 
our  backs.  17th. — Ice  running  very  strong. 
Had  some  narrow  escapes  in  ice  jams. 
18th.  —  Day  dull  and  cold.  Much  ice 
running.  19th.— Left  Slap  Jack  Island  at 
7.1  B  a.m.  Ran  for  eight  hours  and  camped 
on  Pine  Island  for  the  ni^ht. 
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wait  with  what  patience  we  might  for  their 
return  from  Fort  Pitt. 

Later  I  learned  something  of  the  siege. 
Tlie  Crees  were  for  a  time  unable  to  accom- 
plish anything  against  the  little  garrison, 
but  at  last,  on  April  15th,  to  quote  from  the 
diary  of  one  of  the  survivors :  "The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  employees,  twenty-eight  in 
number,  gave  themselves  up  to  Big  Bear. 
Impossible  to  hold  fort  now,  so  had  to  retire 
gracefully  across  the  river  in  scow  and  camp 
for  the  night,  not  forgetting  to  bring  colours 


"  April  20th. — Here  all  day.  Barricaded 
scow.  Inspected  arms.  Rougli-looking 
parade.     Wounded  man  better. 

"  April  21st. — Left  island  at  7  a.m.  Hailed 
half-breed  scout  and  two  policemen  on  south 
bank  carrying  despatches  for  us.  Report 
Battleford  safe  and  troops  expected  daily, 
All  slept  on  board  scow.  Two  men  on 
picket. 

"  April  22nd. — Started  5.45  a.m.  and 
reached  Battleford  at  9  a.m.  Garrison  turned 
out  and  presented  arms.     Police  band  played 
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us  into  f 01 1.     Enthusiastic  greeting.     Ladies 
gave  us  a  grand  dinner." 

Once  the  fort  had  been  evacuated,  a  scene 
of  the  wildest  disorder  followed.  The  Indians 
crowded  into  stores  and  other  buildings  and 
gutted  them.  Furs, provisions, calico,  blankets, 
shawls,  canned  goods,  clothing,  and  personal 
efiPects  were  eagerly  seized  upon  and  appro- 
priated, and  furniture  and  other  things  useless 
to  savages  were  smashed.  The  whites  were 
able  to  carry  very  little  away  with  them,  and 
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most  of  their  effects  fell  into  the  hands  of 
their  captors.  Louis  Patnaude,  a  friendly 
half-breed,  subsequently  gave  me  an  amusing 
account  of  the  looting  of  Fort  Pitt.  As  soon 
as  the  doors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
stores  had  been  forced,  the  Lidians  rushed  in. 
Each  seized  the  first  thing  he  could  place  his 
liands  upon.  It  might  be  a  cask  of  sugar,  a 
chest  of  tea,  a  princely  pelt,  a  bale  of  calico, 
a  caddy  of  tobacco,  or  a  keg  of  nails — it  made 
no  difference,     He  rushed  off  with  it^  set  it 


down  outside,  and  went  in  for  more.  When 
he  returned  again,  his  first  capture  was 
certain  to  be  gone  ;  another  had  appro- 
priated it,  a  weaker  brother.  A  woman 
might  get  hold  of  a  fine  wool  shawl. 
Some  buck  would  fancy  it  for  his  wife, 
and  it  would  be  forcibly  taken  from  her. 
It  was  a  strife  for  the  spoils,  and  Indian 
expletives  mingled  with  blow^s  and  out- 
cries. Tins  of  Yarmouth  bloaters,  kippered 
herrings,  and  jars  of  pickles  and  pate  de 
foie  gras,  imported 
.  ^^    :: '  .     vV^     at  great  expense  all 

t  li  e  w^  a  y  f  r  0  m 
Ij  0  n  d  0  n ,  were 
slashed  open  wdth 
knives,  sniffed  at, 
and  flung  on  the 
ground.  The  police 
hospital  stores  were 
got  at.  The  red 
man  evidently  be- 
lieved that  all 
medicines  in  use 
by  the  police  were 
"  comforts  "  ;  they 
drank  them,  until 
one  old  man  nearly 
succumbed  to  the 
effects,  and  then 
decided  that  the 
enemy  had  tried 
to  poison  them. 
They  were  afraid 
to  use  the  sacks 
of  flour  which  had 
l)een  piled  in  tiers 
for  the  defence  of 
the  fort,  for  fear 
the  police  had 
mixed  strychnine 
with  it. 

Next  day  the 
Indians  all  reached 
Frog  Lake  with 
tlieir  captives,  and 
we  felt  better,  for 
now  we  had  other 
prisoners  to  share  our  troubles,  and  misery 
always  loved  company.  Our  total  number 
was  thirty-three,  including  nine  children. 
Besides  these  there  were  a  number  of  half- 
breeds,  ostensibly  prisoners,  but  some  of 
whom,  at  least,  I  should  not  place  in  that 
category. 

It  was  about  a  week  later  that  five  Indian 
runners  arrived  from  Poundmaker's  reserve, 
near  Battleford,  with  messages  from  Riel. 
The  rebel  chief  sent  his  compliments  to  Big 
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Bear,  asked  him  to  go  on  and  effect  a 
junction  with  Pound  maker,  and  then  attack 
and  capture  Battleford.  The  stories  told  by 
the  runners  differed  somewhat  in  detail ;  they 
brought  no  direct  message  from  Poundmaker, 
and  Big  Bear's  band  therefore  doubted 
them.  A  council  was  called,  and  the 
messengers  were  seated  in  the  open  space 
in  the  centre.  All*  the  wdiite  men  were 
ordered  to  attend,  and,  with  the  half-breeds, 
they  occupied  one  segment  of  the  circle. 

Imasees  was  the  first  to  speak.  He 
adjured  the  messengers  as  they  valued  then* 
lives  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  referring  to  the  con- 
flicting stories  told  by  them.  Dressy  Man 
argued  that  the  men  should  be  received  as 
friends  and  without  suspicion.  Wandering 
Spirit,  seated  apart  from  the  others,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  circle,  listened  with  ill- 
concealed  disgust  to  Dressy  Man's  pacific 
words.  His  rifle  rested  against  his  shoulder, 
and  he  dug  viciously  in  the  soil  with  the 
long  hunting-knife  in  his  left  hand.  As 
usual,  my  gaze  was  drawn  to  him,  and  as  he 
glanced  up  frequently  and  our  eyes  met,  a 
black  scowl  settled  upon  his  face.  As  Dressy 
Man  finished,  the  war  chief  sprang  to  his 
feet.  He  cast  doubt  on  the  professions  of 
the  messengers.  Who  knew  but  that  they 
were  emissaries  of  the  whites,  and  wished  to 
lead  the  band  into  a  trap  ?  AVhy  had  no 
message  come  from  Poundmaker  ?  For  his 
part,  he  preferred  to  go  direct  to  Duck  Lake 
and  join  Kiel. 

"  There  is  another  thing  of  which  I  want 
to  speak,"  he  went  on,  his  soft  voice  rising 
into  its  ominous  ring  ;  and  here  the  true 
purport  of  his  speech  revealed  itself. 
"When  I  began  this  war  over  there" — 
raising  his  arm  towards  the  ruins  of  the 
settlement—"  I  made  a  vow  that  I  should 
never  again  look  upon  a  white  man  except 
to  kill  him."  He  strode  rapidly  up  and 
down  before  the  council  with  his  rifle  on  his 
arm.  "  Now  I  look  about  me  in  the  camp 
and  see  white  faces  everywhere.  They  begin 
to  go  together  in  groups  and  talk,  and  the 
next  thing  we  know  one  of  them  will  get 
away  and  bring  trouble  upon  us  all.  My 
blood  grows  hot,  it  sings  in  my  ears,  when 
I  remember  that  I  have  not  kept  that 
vow  ! 

"  It's  not  the  half-breeds  I  mean.  They're 
our  friends,  our  relations.  It's  these  white 
people  I'm  talking  about."  He  stopped  and, 
bending  over,  swept  his  arm  in  the  faces  of 
the  group  of  white  men — faces  not  the  less 
white  because  of  his  words.    But  as  Wander- 


ing Spirit's  voice  died  away.  Big  Bear  rose 
and  stretched  his  hands  out  over  our  heads. 
"  I  pity  every  Avhite  man  we  have  saved  ! " 
he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  which  trembled 
with  emotion.  "  Instead  of  speaking  bad 
about  them,  you  should  be  returning  some 
of  the  things  you  have  taken  from  them. 
See  !  they  are  poor,  naked.  They  are  not, 
like  us,  accustomed  to  know  hunger  and  the 
want  of  warm  clothing  against  the  cold. 
Have  pity  !  Have  pity  !  "  Then,  to  our 
infinite  relief,  another  chief  got  up  and  sup- 
ported Big  Bear,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
council  broke  up  and  we  were  allowed  to  go 
back  to  our  tents  in  safety.  But  had 
Wandering  Spirit  found  one  or  two  to  speak 
in  support  of  his  incendiary  utterances,  w^e 
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should  never  have  been  allowed  to  quit  our 
seats  alive. 

For  some  weeks  after  this  nothing  of 
importance  occurred,  the  Indians  spending 
their  time  in  feasting,  the  dancing  of 
war-dances,  and  in  gaming.  Your  North 
American  Indian  is  an  incorrigible  gambler  : 
the  passion  for  play  seems  to  be  born  with 
him.  Yet  as  time  went  on  we  grew  daily 
more  anxious,  and  our  hearts  grew  heavier 
at  the  helplessness  of  our  position.  At  last, 
however,  the  change  w-e  had  been  expecting 
came 

On  the  26th  of  May,  just  as  we  were  in  the 
depth  of  despair,  an  Indian  crier  arrived  at 
our  camp.  He  had  been  posted  on  the  hill 
at  the  foot  of  which  we  were  encamped,  and 
as  dawn  came  he  had  sighted  a  group  of 
white  tents  on  the  ground  above  Fort  Pitt, 
fifteen  miles  away. 

Immediately  all  w^as  excitement.  The 
Indians  came  tumbUng  out  of  their  lodges, 
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caught  up  their  horses,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  flight  and  battle.  A  thirst-dance,  which 
was  in  progress,  was  broken  up.  Wandering 
Spirit  appeared  riding  the  big  grey  mare  he 
had  taken  from  the  Government  farm  at 
Onion  Lake,  near  Fort  Pitt,  her  sides  streaked 
with  paint,  and  bunches  of  eagle  plumes  float- 
ing from  her  tail  and  fore-top.  He  came 
round  the  circle  formed  by  the  two  hundred 
lodges  at  a  hard  gallop,  shouting  the  sinister 
war-cry  of  the  Crees  ;  except  for  his  breech- 
clout  and  moccasins,  he  wore  no  clothing, 
his  long,  curling  black  hair  tossed  in  the 
wind,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  excitement. 
About  his  waist  was  a  belt  of  cartridges  ; 
another  hung,  like  the  sash  of  a  military 
order,  over  his  shoulder  and  across  his  chest. 
In  his  hand  he  carried  the  Winchester  rifle 
without  which  he  never  left  his  lodge. 

The  Indians  did  not  wait  for  breakfast, 
but  hurriedly  struck  their  tents,  loaded  their 
effects  into  the  carts  and  on  the  backs  of 
ponies,  and  moved  away  to  the  east. 
Wandering  Spirit  came  around  with  an- 
other Indian  during  the  excitement,  and 
took  some  of  the  white  prisoners  over  to 
the  dancing-lodge.  I  was  concerned  for 
their  safety,  but  the  war  chief  had  only 
feared  they  might  escape,  and  left  them  there 
under  a  guard.     He  did  not  approach  me. 

We  moved  in  a  great  hurry  to  French- 
man's Butte  Creek,  a  wide  and  deep  coulee 
two  miles  from  the  Butte,  and,  descending 
to  the  bottom,  camped  and  cooked  a  meal. 
It  was  nearly  noon.  An  Indian  of  Big 
Bear's  band  came  for  me  to  fix  his  buck- 
board.  I  mended  it.  It  was  not  of  much 
service  to  him  afterwards  !  Just  as  we  had 
finished  eating,  some  of  the  Indians  reported 
a  red-coat  scout  upon  the  brow  of  the 
coulee,  and  pandemonium  reigned  again. 
Patnaude,  a  half-breed  with  whom  I  had 
been  quartered,  ordered  me  to  get  his  horses, 
which  had  wandered  off  some  little  distance 
to  feed.  I  went,  though  I  did  not  like  it. 
Indians,  including  Wandering  Spirit,  rushed 
past  me,  naked  and  shouting  war-cries  ;  they 
acted  very  much  upon  impulse  in  moments 
of  excitement.  However,  they  did  not 
molest  me.  We  harnessed  up  again,  crossed 
the  swamp  or  muskeg  in  the  bottom,  moved 
down   the  coulee   to  some   timber  along  a 


creek  or  slough  which  trickled  through  its 
centre,  and  camped  for  the  day. 

The  Indians  made  ready  to  fight  here. 
They  looked  to  their  rifles  and  selected  a 
position  on  the  brow  of  the  bank  above  us, 
opposite  to  where  we  had  entered  the  coulee. 
It  was  a  thrilling  and  fateful  time  for  the 
prisoners.  We  felt  happy,  though  we  did 
not  dare  to  show  our  joy.  Help  was  at  last 
near  after  two  months  of  anxiety,  hardship, 
and  that  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the 
heart  sick.  We  had  many  times  despaired  of 
getting  away  with  our  lives,  but  now  we 
knew  that  unless  our  captors  should  decide 
to  take  vengeance  upon  us  at  the  last  moment, 
our  release  was  at  hand. 

At  this  juncture  we  thought  w-ell  to 
attempt  to  persuade  certain  Wood  Crees, 
who  had  all  along  been  the  more  peacefully 
inclined,  to  leave  the  Plain  Crees,  and  to 
our  intense  joy  they  at  length  consented. 
We,  of  course,  promised  to  let  the  troops 
know  that  they  had  done  no  harm,  and  on 
the  first  of  June,  I  and  two  others  walked 
into  a  detail  of  scouts  under  Major  Dale, 
General  Strange's  brigade  officer.  Needless 
to  say,  we  received  a  cordial  welcome.  The 
Major  detailed  two  of  his  men  to  accompany 
us  to  Strange's  Camp.  The  scouts  dis- 
mounted and  made  us  ride,  walking  beside 
the  horses.  They  asked  us  endless  questions 
on  the  way.  The  challenges  of  the  pickets 
were  satisfactorily  answered,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  we  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
General  Strange,  who  shook  us  warmly  by 
the  hand.  He  had  marched  five  hundred 
miles  to  liberate  us,  and  he  looked  the  satis- 
faction he  doubtless  felt  at  the  attainment  of 
his  purpose. 

A  party  went  out  that  night,  and  before 
daylight  the  next  morning  they  had  brought 
in  the  remainder  of  our  company.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  we  felt  just  then.  There 
are  moments  in  most  men's  lives  which,  on 
their  looking  back  to  them,  seem  delirious 
with  supreme  joy  or  supreme  horror.  The 
latter  emotion  I  experienced  at  Fro^  Lake 
on  April  2nd,  1885  ;  the  former  at  French- 
man's Butte  on  the  night  of  June  1st  in  the 
same  year,  when  I  felt  at  last  that  I  had  left 
my  two  months'  captivity  in  an  Indian  camp 
behind  me. 


"  White  Lucy  looked  over  the  feuce  with  a  wise  and  disapproving  eye." 


WHITE    LUCY. 


By    EDITH    RICKERT. 


OF  all  the  top -heavy,  crook-backed, 
knobblj-boned,  bow-shanked,  shao'- 
haired,  ugly-mugged  old  mares  in 
the  world,  give  the  prize  to  White  Ijucj  ; 
but  as  to  her  horse-sense — listen  ! 

It  is  now  some  twenty  years  ago  that  she 
conveyed  the  belongings  of  Miss  Thwaite  to 
Underfell ;  and  since  then  she  has  been 
horse-of-all-work  on  the  place,  having  only 
lately  attained  the  degree  of  an  honourable 
pension  and  freedom  to  nibble  at  all  the 
short,  sweet  grass  on  the  rocks  above 
Hubblethwaite  Water. 

Now,  Miss  Thwaite's  removal  from  Thwaite 
House  to  Underfell  w^as  a  tragedy.  Never 
until  her  day  had  any  other  than  a  Thwaite 
set  foot  on  the  threshold  save  in  the  way  of 
hospitality,  and  never  had  any  Thwaite 
woman  left  the  homestead  save  in  the  way 
of  marriage.  And  yet,  through  slow  decay 
of  means,  Thomas,  fifteenth  of  that  name 
since  the  first  Thomas  Thwaite,  who  carved 
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his  name  over  the  door,  fell  at  Sol  way  Moss, 
had  married  his  wife  to  keep  the  auctioneer 
from  the  door ;  and  Helena,  unable  to 
endure  the  aureole  of  sovereigns  about  her 
sister-in-law's  vulgarly  pretty  face,  had  re- 
tired to  the  ruined  farmhouse  of  Underfell, 
built  it  up  in  the  old  manner,  and  there 
kept  hermitage. 

One  hope  she  had,  one  fear  and  one 
demand.  "The  children,"  she  said  to  her- 
self daily  and  nightly,  "  God  grant  that 
they  be  of  the  old  stock  !  "  With  the  two 
boys  she  felt  increasingly  helpless.  She 
could  only  pray  for  them,  and  embroider 
with  all  the  art  of  an  exquisite  needle  the 
family  motto  :  "Be  that  thou  art,"  and  send 
it  to  them  in  as  many  Christmas  and  birth- 
day shapes  as  she  could  devise,  and  talk 
seriously  to  Thomas  whenever  brother  and 
sister  met. 

But  the  case  of  the  girl  was  different. 
Helena  watched  the  upgrowing  of  her  name- 
sake with  an  eye  that  ay3prehended  in  her 
at  every  turn  the  essential  commonness  of 
her  mother.     She  trembled  the  more  in  that 
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the  girl  was  pretty  with  a  beauty  that  no 
Thwaite  had  ever  possessed,  and  her  in- 
sistent demand  was  that  Httle  Helena  should 
spend  several  months  of  every  year  at  Under- 
fell,  hoping  thus  to  garner  up  and  save 
whatso  excellent  Thwaite  qualities  might  be 
found  in  her  character.  And  herein  Lucy 
played  her  part,  as  you  shall  see. 

From  the  days  of  her  first  toddling,  Helena 
had  a  considerable  respect  for  White  Lucy, 
who  was  even  then  dignified  beyond  her 
years,  being  not  more  than  sixteen  or  so. 
Everything  else  at  Underfell  was  completely 
subject  to  tlie  caprices  of  the  little  miss. 
Her  aunt,  theoretical  taskmistress,  who  built 
upon  the  possible  effects  of  spacious  Tudor 
surroundings  on  a  young  mind  fostered 
chiefly  in  mid- Victorian  gilding,  who  hoped 
that  the  influence  of  old-fashioned  flowers 
might  counteract  a  growing  love  of  finery, 
and  who  desired  that  the  homely  pursuits  of 
bee-keeping,  the  embroidering  of  linens,  and 
the  distilling  of  cordial  waters,  might  balance 
the  giddiness  of  piano-tinkling  and  trilling 
(no  Thwaite  w^as  ever  known  to  be  musical) 
and  up-to-date  dancing — this  same  aunt  be- 
came the  humble  purveyor  of  fairy  tales, 
when  she  should  have  been  talking  French 
or  discoursing  upon  Jane  Austen.  The  elder 
Helena,  then,  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  the 
garden,  the  orchard  where  apples  plumped 
among  the  sweet  cicely  and  nasturtiums 
overran  the  broken  walls,  the  herb-garden, 
the  dogs,  the  cat,  the  chickens  young  and 
old — over  all  these  the  child's  sceptre  was 
triumphant.  White  Lucy,  on  the  other 
hand,  looked  over  the  fence  with  a  wise 
and  disapproving  eye,  and  nibbled  a  straw^  in 
some  perplexity  as  to  how  the  danger  of 
spoiling  the  infant  might  be  averted.  But 
she  never  found  her  chance  until  the  year 
of  Helena's  coming-out,  when,  her  beauty 
ripe,  her  education  finished,  her  dowry 
invested,  she  awaited  but  opportunity  to 
determine  the  setting  and  mission  of  her 
life. 

It  was  in  some  tribulation  of  mind  that 
Miss  Helena  the  elder  made  an  expedition 
to  Thwaite  House.  She  felt  that  the  end  of 
her  influence  was  near,  that  when  Helena 
had  blossomed  in  London,  as  she  was  ex- 
pected to  do  the  following  winter,  thence- 
forth there  would  be  no  effective  working 
against  that  coarse  and  gilded  strain  in  her 
character.  She  was  eager  with  her  invitation, 
but  the  mother  was  reluctant.  Still  she 
persisted,  and  sent  Helena  away  to  fetch  a 
book  while  she  pleaded  for  her  last  chance. 
The  gill   was  fatally  pretty,  and  had  been 


apt  in  absorbing  polish.  "Oh,  manner- 
manner  !  "  sighed  the  poor  lady. 

She  would  never  have  prevailed  but  for 
the  appearance  of  Thomas  with  the  evening 
paper. 

"  Hum  ! "  said  he,  "  I  see  Sir  Henry  is 
unexpectedly  ordered  abroad  for  his  health, 
and  Lord  Orrin's  visit  is  postponed.  He  is 
to  spend  next  month  with  the  Pynners  at 
Riverdale." 

"Your  neighbours,"  said  the  brazen 
Augusta.     "  You  see  much  of  them  ?  " 

Miss  Thwaite  looked  at  her  very  sadly. 
She  had  married  the  descendant  of  a  man 
who  fell  at  Flodden  Field,  and  she  actually 
wanted  to  marry  her  daughter  to  the  son  of 
a  titled  soapmaker.  To  be  sure,  Eoyalty 
had  approved  the  soap,  was  the  proud  lady's 
ironical  inward  comment.  But  for  the  girl's 
sake  she  forced  herself  to  say  quietly  :  "  Yes, 
and  it  might  be  pleasant  for  Helena." 

All  the  way  home  she  actively  despised 
herself  for  having  stooped  to  get  her  way. 
But  the  young  Helena,  by  no  means  reluctant, 
was  with  her. 

For  the  first  few  days  she  seemed  to  lose 
her  air  and  graces,  and  to  become  again  the 
simple  child  Miss  Thwaite  had  loved.  She 
w^as  genuinely  fond  of  Underfell,  and  she 
roamed  over  every  inch  of  it,  with  the  two 
collies,  worshippers  from  childish  days,  up 
and  down  the  mossy  steps  that  led  from  the 
by-road  to  the  court,  through  the  creaking 
gate  into  the  orchard  where  sweet  cicely  still 
flourished  under  the  apple-trees,  and  nastur- 
tiums still  flung  ruddy  banners  and  trails 
over  the  grey  walls  ;  she  played  at  bowls  on 
the  close- woven  turf,  she  studied  the  sun- 
dial, she  read  in  the  little  arbour,  she  hovered 
over  the  great,  tangled  flower-borders,  she 
watched  the  bees,  she  plundered  the  fruit- 
garden,  and  she  strayed  along  the  rocky  bank 
of  the  tumultuous  little  river  that  plunges 
headlong  into  Hubble  thwaite  Water,  she 
spent  long  hours  out  in  the  heather  above 
the  lake.  And  when  the  two  women  were 
together  within  doors,  she  showed  apprecia- 
tion of  Tudor  furniture,  of  Lowestoft,  of 
Chelsea,  of  Crown  Derby ;  she  did  not  demur 
at  the  proposal  of  needlework  and  Jaue 
Austen  ;  she  did  not  once  offer  to  go  to  the 
piano  or  sing  her  atrocious  modern  music. 
And,  perhaps  best  of  all,  she  showed  genuine 
appreciation  of  old  White  Lucy,  when  the 
mare  came  up  and  snuffled  in  her  elbow. 
Miss  Thwaite  held  that  the  friendship  of  a 
wise  horse  is  an  excellent  thing  for  girl  or 
boy. 

But  a  single  visit  to  the  Pynners,  where 


'  Rattled  like  a  racehorse  down  the  siilent  street." 


young  Lord  Orrin  was  expected  daily,  scat- 
tered the  old  lady's  hopes  like  chaff.  She 
came  home  and  went  a-pruning  in  such  sore 
distress  that  she  would  have  ruined  utterly 
her  best  vine,  had  not  her  housekeeper  seen 
the  havoc  and  rescued  it. 

"  Ah,"  thought  Miss  Thwaite,  "  when  once 
the  gold  has  been  alloyed  !  She  is  far  too 
pretty  to  be  a  true  Thwaite,  and  when  her 
motlier's  comeliness  has  faded  and  crumpled 
with  age,  all  the  coarse  grain  of  the  metal 
may  come  out.  What  can  I  do  ?  What  can 
I  do?" 

She  was  so  like  her  mother  in  physical 
fairness  —  the    changeful,    blue    eyes,    the 


delicate  flush  that  came  and  w^ent  with  every 
emotion — what  if  she  had  inherited  Augusta's 
nature  ? 

The  elder  Helena  perplexed  her  gentle  soul 
with  problems  of  psychology  and  physiology 
and  metaphysics  ;  and  the  more  that  she  con- 
sidered, the  more  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
should  never  know,  until  she  Avas  dead  and 
understood  everything,  how  far  the  mischief 
had  gone.  There  were  times  when  the  girl 
seemed  genuine,  lovable,  and  other  times 
when  one  could  not  but  condemn  as  an 
affected  minx,  even  approaching — Heaven 
defend  ! — the  stage  of  pertness.  She  watched 
—how  she  watched  ! — to  see  wheu  the  finer 
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and  when  the  coarser  element  prevailed  ; 
but  she  said  nothing,  not  even  when  the 
girl's  laugh  was  too  loud,  trusting  and 
praying  that  time  and  good  influences  might 
do  something  to  her  heal.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that,  as  far  as  the  laugh  is 
concerned,  young  Helena  came  to  notice  the 
pained  levelHng  of  her  aunt's  eyebrows,  and 
learned  to  exercise  moderation. 

The  day  came,  the  thrice-brilliant,  rainbow- 
coloured  day  in  young  Helena's  eyes,  that 
brought  from  the  Pynners  an  invitation  to  a 
garden-party  to  meet  Lord  Orrin. 

Miss  Thwaite  sat,  rather  grim  and  still, 
while  Helena's  joy  eflPervesced  until  it 
bubbled  out  in  a  complicated  and  effectively 
managed  skirt-dance,  to  the  tune  of  :  "  I 
shall  wear — my  white,  embroidered — chiffon 
— and  my  big— chip  hat,  la,  la  ! — and  my 
buckled — shoes,  la,  la  !  " 

Miss  Thwaite's  face  cleared  a  little  ;  it 
seemed  an  innocent  sort  of  vanity. 

Then  Helena  was  grave  :  "Oh,  auntie,  I 
do  wish  you  had  a  carriage  !  That  old,  hired 
thing  is  so  shabby.  Couldn't  we  just  write 
and  ask  father  to  lend  us  ours  ?  I'm  sure 
mother  wouldn't  want  me  to  look  ridiculous. 
And  that  thing  is  nearly  as  bad  as  Farmer 
Handley's  gig." 

"A  Thwaite,"  said  the  elder  Helena 
quietly,  "  is  never  ridiculous.  To  feel  so 
is "  She  abruptly  quenched  her  con- 
clusion. It  would  not  do  to  tell  Helena  that 
it  was  a  sign  of  commonness.  The  statement 
would  follow  too  closely  the  child's  expression 
of  her  mother's  opinion. 

I  do  solemnly  assure  you  that  it  was  not 
of  considered  malice,  but  through  sheer 
anxiety  over  her  niece's  spiritual  state,  that 
Miss  Helena  completely  forgot  to  order  the 
cab. 

The  day  of  the  fete  proved  so  superb  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  the  younger 
Helena  burst  out  with  a  wistful :  "  I'd  almost 
rather  walk  than  go  in  that  shabby  cab." 
Whereupon  the  elder  with  a  startled  face 
confessed  her  sin  of  omission,  and  sent  the 
one  farm-hand  on  a  hasty  mission  to  bring 
back  anything  in  the  way  of  a  vehicle  that 
could  be  got. 

Brunton  was  long  away. 

"  He  will  bring  something,"  said  Miss 
Thwaite  hopefully.  "He  is  a  man  of 
resources." 

And  her  niece  :  "  Auntie,  you  couldn't 
ask  me  to  stay  at  home  I  " 

They  had  begun  to  dress  when  the  sound 
of  wheels  on  the  rutty  road  drew  them  both 
to  the  window.    Brunton  stood  at  the  head 


of  the  steps  leading  down  to  the  courtyard, 
wiping  a  hot  forehead  with  his  wrist,  but  no 
vehicle  was  to  be  seen. 

"I  scoored  the  country,  Miss  Thw^aite," 
said  he,  addressing  the  modestly  drawn 
shutters  of  that  lady.  But  from  the  other 
window  he  was  abashed  to  see  emerge  a 
pink  dressing-jacket  and  a  cloud  of  black 
hair. 

"  And  have  you  brought  nothing,  then  ?  " 
was  the  tragic  note  of  despair.  Not  ex- 
aggerated was  this  emotion  when  one  con- 
siders seven  and  a  half  miles  of  dusty  road 
in  high-heeled,  buckled  shoes  and  a  trained 
gown. 

"  What  was  I  to  bring,  miss  ?  "  He 
avoided  her  gaze. 

"  If  only  Farmer  Handley's  gig "  she 

began,  but  sobs  checked  further  utterance. 

"  Farmer  Handley  were  a-wantin'  of  his 
gig,"  said  Brunton,  with  recovered  briskness, 
"  but  he  come  down  with  a  handsome  offer 
of  the  cart  and  his  compliments." 

"  Capital !  "  cried  Miss  Thwaite,  with  one 
of  her  rare  laughs. 

"  And  so,  as  he  couldn't  spare  a  horse,  I 
rode  Lucy  down  to  fetch  it  up — not  to  trouble 
you,  miss  ;  and  she's  ready  and  waiting, 
when  you  like." 

"  I  don't  see  her,"  observed  Miss  Thwaite. 

"No,  they're  just  round  the  corner  of  the 

big  rose-bush,"  answered  Brunton,  w^ho  had 

obviously  planned  to  spare  them  the  shock 

of  a  sudden  vision. 

"  She's  not  much  to  look  at,  is  Lucy,"  was 
Brunton's  parting  woi^,  "  but  she'll  get  you 
there — in  her  own  way." 

But  there  was  trouble  at  the  other  window, 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  neither  Miss 
Thwaite  would  be  seen  at  Kiverdale  that 
afternoon.  At  length  the  elder,  after  vain 
attempts  at  administering  comfort,  spoke  her 
mind  :  "  Well,  dear,  as  we  have  no  sufficient 
excuse  for  staying  away,  and  as  we  are 
expected,  I  certainly  am  going.  You  may 
do  as  you  like  ;  but  if  you  decline  to  come,  I 
shall  feel  bound  to  tell  Mrs.  Pynner  the 
reason  why." 

Here  was  a  choice  of  evils.  For  all  that 
the  girl  needed  a  lesson.  Miss  Thwaite^  felt 
rather  cruel  in  thus  abetting  relentless  Fate. 
Finally,  young  Helena  gave  a  great  gulp 
and  said  :  "  There  !  I'll  swallow  my  pride. 
But  we  must  leave  her  in  the  village,  and 
walk  up  to  the  house.  And  we'll  take  the 
by-roads  — oh,  dear!  If  anybody  should 
see  us  ?  " 

"Yery   well,"    said    the    elder.      |'Make 
haste  and  dry  your  eyes.     And  we'll  take 
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White  Liicv  smiled  us  a  page  led  lier  contemptuously 


mackintoshes  and  umbrellas.  Fin  weather- 
wise,  and  I  smell  rain." 

"  But  you  might  have  afforded  just  a  ponv 
and  a  dog-cart  !  "  was  tlie  girl's  |)arting 
reproach. 

*'  When  I  do,  you  shall  be  the  first  to  ride 
in  it,"  was  the  serene  answer. 

When  they  came  downstairs  and  across 
the  court,  and  up  into  the  meadow  where  the 
road  begins,  they  found  Brunton  surveying 
his  handiwork  with  approval.  He  had 
groomed  White  Lucy,  and  braided  her 
coarse  locks  and  her  tail  with  bits  of  pink 
ribbon  that  he  must  have  begged  or  stolen 
from  his  wife.  The  farm-cart  had  been 
newly  painted,  as  it  happened,  blue  with  red 
wheels,  and  with  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
that  served  to  mend  the  harness,  Brunton 
had  lashed  a  board  securely  into  place,  to 
serve  as  a  seat. 

White  Lucy,  a  little  surprised,  and  not  a 
little  self-complacent  and  gratified,  held  up 
her  head  with  such  a  spirited  air  of  fashion 
that  Helena  longed  to  beat  her  or  to  throw- 
stones  at  her,  when  gratitude  was  clearly  the 
emotion  that  should  have  been  uppermost  in 
this  young  person's  mind.  But  Miss  Thwaite, 
serene  and  dignified,  with  her  dainty  bonnet, 
her  elegant  voile  gown  pinned  high  under 
her  dust-cloak,  and  a  pair  of  old  driving- 
gloves,  admonished  the  girl  that  the  later 
they  arrived,  the  more  attention  they  would 
attract. 

Now,  at  this  point,  White  Lucy  took 
matters  into  her  own  liands.  She  had  fol- 
lowed the  proceedings  with  a  wise  and 
benevolent  expression,  and  she  doubtless 
drew     her    own     conclusions,       Bq     when 


Brunton  had  helped  up  tlie  elder  lady,  and 
fairly  lifted  the  younger,  in  all  her  finery, 
over  tlie  big  red  wheel,  and  had  laid  the 
mackintoshes  and  umbrellas  ready  to  hand, 
White  Taicy  gave  a  coquettish  toss  of  her 
great  head,  and,  with  a  motion  between  a 
skip  and  an  aml)le,  got  fairly  out  of  Miss 
Thwaite's  hands  from  the  very  beginning. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  she  was  safe 
enough,  and  that  she  knew  (after  twenty 
years'  acquaintance)  her  hill  ;  but  from  the 
first  step.  Miss  Thwaite,  who  was  not  a 
skilled  driver,  had  no  influence  whatever 
over  the  pace  she  set  for  herself. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  she  assumed  a  step 
that  she  considered  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
the  occasion. 

" Oh,  get  along,  Lucy,  do !"  fretted  Helena; 
and  her  aunt  nuirmured  with  amiable  in- 
tention :  "  Clk— elk  !  " 

The  mare  stopped  short  and  turned  a 
reproachful  head  as  far  as  she  could  reach  : 
"Am  I  conducting  this  expedition,  or  am  I 
not  ?  "     And  slie  clearly  w^as. 

"  It  might  be  a  funeral,"  sighed  Helena. 
"  Oh,  auntie,  you're  not  turning  off  into  the 
by-road  !  " 

Miss  Thwaite  attempted  a  manipulation  of 
the  reins,  and  again  Lucy  stopped  and  faced 
them.  "  Do  I  know  the  road  to  Eiverdale 
or  do  I  not  ?  "     And  she  clearly  did. 

A  funeral  ?  Not  at  all.  White  Lucy's 
model  was  rather  a  procession  of  state. 
Perhaps  she  viewed  herself  in  the  light  of 
one  of  the  cream-coloured  ponies  of  the  late 
Queen.  Certainly  she  went  so  slowly  that 
everyone  w-ho  passed  along  the  road  could 
note  the  details  of  the  two  ladies'  costumes  ; 
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and  Miss  Thwaite  had  several  animated  con- 
versations, in  which  she  made  no  alkision 
whatever  to  their  pecnliar  equipage.  From 
time  to  time  she  clucked  cheerfully  at  the 
relentless  mare,  and  appeared  to  be  enjoying 
herself,  while  her  niece,  burning  with  shame, 
dared  not  hft  her  eyes  from  the  ground. 

But  as  they  drew  near  the  village  where 
Helena  proposed  to  tie  up  the  equipage  and 
proceed  on  foot,  the  unmanageable  beast 
straightway  mended  her  pace,  and  rattled 
like  a  racehorse  down  the  silent  street,  so 
that  the  cottagers  gathered  at  their  doors, 
and  the  two  victims  could  only  cling  as  best 
they  might.  She  trusted  them,  it  seems,  not 
to  roll  off  into  the  dust. 

Leg  over  leg  the  creature  plunged  on, 
never  pausing  to  draw  breath  until  she  was 
safe  within  the  stone  lions  that  guard  the 
park  gates  at  Riverdale ;  but  from  that  point 
she  resumed  her  processional  gait,  and  main- 
tained it  until  she  drew  up  with  a  flourish 
before  the  stately  and  hospitable  door. 

As  the  footman  disentangled  her  from  her 
rugs  and  helped  her  to  descend  by  the  wheel, 
Helena,  although  her  eyes  were  on  the 
ground,  had  a  vivid  image  of  the  groups  of 
people  interested  in  their  arrival,  and  of  a 
good-looking  young  man  standing  by  Mrs. 
Pynner,  who  surveyed  her  coolly,  then  said  : 
"  By  Jove  !  " 

Another  footman,  who  had  been  helping 
Miss  Thwaite,  covered  a  smirk  as  he  asked  : 
"  When  will  you  require  your  —  carriage, 
ma'am  ?  " 

Miss  Thwaite  looked  over  his  head— he 
was  about  eighteen  inches  taller  than  herself 
— and  said  sweetly  :  "  The  cart  ?  Oh,  at 
six  o'clock." 

And  White  Lucy  smiled  as  a  page  led  her 
contemptuously  away. 

I  am  afraid  the  garden  party,  for  all  its 
cakes  and  cream,  its  clock-golf  and  young 
men  in  flannels,  its  gossip  and  music  and 
boating  on  the  river,  was  not,  in  Helena's 
mind,  a  success  ;  she  was  even  rude  enough 
to  call  it  a  nightmare.  Her  double  grain  of 
comfort  lay  in  the  double  fact  that  the  good- 
looking  youth  turned  out  to  be  the  son  of  a 
curate  named  Squiggs,  and  that  Lord  Orrin 
never  turned  up  at  all. 

Mrs.  Pynner  was  an  unhappy  woman. 
All  she  could  say  was  :  "  He  left  us  this 
morning  to  walk  across  the  moors  to  the 
Wells,  to  lunch  with  a  friend  who  turned  up 
unexpectedly  there.  He  expected  to  be  back 
at  three.  I  can't  think  what  has  delayed 
him.     I  expect  him  every  moment." 

But  she  expected  in  vain,  and  everybody 


was  very  unhappy  except  Helena,  who  flirted 
unmercifully  with  young  Squiggs  and  several 
others  of  his  type  ;  and  when  White  Lucy 
appeared,  with  a  wisp  of  hay  hanging  in  a 
dissolute  fashion  from  a  corner  of  her  mouth, 
the  girl  was  so  far  from  explaining  the 
peculiarities  of  her  chariot  that  she  sauntered 
over,  patted  Imcy's  nose  and  pulled  her 
braided  locks,  thus  making  herself  needlessly 
conspicuous,  before  Miss  Thwaite  upstairs 
had  completed  her  preparations  for  driving. 
And  as  they  were  conveyed  thence,  at 
Lucy's  pace,  the  one  looked  as  much  a 
Thwaite  as  the  other,  so  that  not  even  the 
footmen  smiled  when  their  backs  w^ere 
turned. 

After  a  long  silence  :  "  Has  it  been  a  very 
hard  lesson,  dear  ?  "  asked  Miss  Helena. 

The  girl  was  slow  to  speak.  At  last  :  "I 
felt  what  it  was  to  be  a  Thwaite.  But  if  I 
had  been  a  Squiggs,  auntie  ?  Could  I  have 
done  the  same  ?  " 

But  Squiggses  formed  no  part  of  Miss 
Thw^aite's  philosophy.  "  I  wonder  how  you 
would  have  come  off  if  the  soapmaker's  son  had 
been  there  ?  " 

Helena  wondered  too  ;  but  she  only  said  : 
"  Don't  speak  that  way,  auntie,  dear.  He 
can't  help  his  family,  any  more  than  we  can 
help  ours " 

Miss  Helena  could  have  embraced  her  for 
that  "  we "  that  showed  she  felt  the  pride 
of  race  ;  but  the  rain  came  between  them. 
She  would  not  have  been  so  pleased  with 
the  conclusion  which  the  storm  swept  out 
of  her  hearing :  "  — or  those  poor  Squiggses." 

They  saved  their  frocks  and  their  head- 
gear, while  old  Lucy's  frame  of  mind  was 
such  that  the  rain  drew  from  her  a  great 
steam  of  self-satisfaction.  She  snorted  and 
puffed  along,  so  utterly  pleased  with  herself 
that  Helena  forgot  her  vexation  in  laughter. 

High  on  the  moors  the  heather  was 
drenched,  but  the  sky  was  all  a  red  flare  of 
sunset,  when  Lucy,  for  no  reason  in  the 
world,  stopped  and  became  a  petrified  horse, 
although  repeatedly  urged  to  proceed. 

*'  It's  going  to  rain  again.  What  shall 
we  do  ?  "  said  Miss  Thwaite,  clucking  and 
flapping  the  reins  as  much  as  she  could. 

"  I'll  get  out  and  lead  her,"  began  Helena, 
with  a  great  sigh  for  her  frock  ;  then  she 
laid  a  trembling  band  on  the  other  woman's 
sleeve  :  "  Look  at  her  ears,  auntie.  She's 
listening — she's  turning  towards  the  moors. 
Ah,  now  I  hear  it !  It's  somebody  calling 
for  help." 

White  Lucy  shook  her  head  and  beat  her 
left  forefoot  impatiently  in  the  paddle  ;  and 
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in  that  second  both  women  understood,  and 
the  younger  was  over  the  wheel  and  running 
along  the  muddy  road,  with  never  a  thought 
for  the  ruined  gown. 

Straight  as  a  bird  she  flew  to  the  rough 
steps  made  by  the  jutting  stones  of  the 
wall ;  and  straight  as  a  bird,  scarcely  brush- 
ing the  heather  tops,  her  skirts  about  her 
knees,  the  chip  hat  about  her  neck,  her  hair 
in  the  wind,  she  flew  towards  the  cry  for 
help. 

"  Coo-ee  !  "  she  answered  shrill  and  sweet. 
"  Coo-ee  !  "  and  again  "  Coo-ee  !  " 

She  came  upon  a  man  lying  against  a  wall — 
a  young  gamekeeper  evidently — rather  twisted 
and  white  with  pain.  He  managed  to  drag 
himself  up  on  one  foot  as  she  came  flying 
towards  him,  stirring  the  grouse  from  their 
nests. 

"I  can  walk,"  he  assured  her,  "but  I 
can't  get  over  the  wall,  you  see.  .  .  .  No, 
it's  t'other  way  round.  I'm  a  little  mizzy 
in  my  head.  I  did  craAvl  up  and  down 
those  steps,  but  I  can't  hop  far  without  a 
crutch." 

"  Come  along,"  says  she,  stooping  to  give 
him  both  hands.  "  I'm  your  crutch,  and 
there's  a  cart  out  in  the  road.    Steady,  now." 

They  wasted  no  more  words  then,  but 
advanced    by   painful   degrees   to   the  wall, 


over  which  showed  Miss  Thwaite's  anxiou'^ 
eyes  and  the  compassionate  nose  of  AVhite 
Lucy. 

"  Quick — the  rugs,  auntie ! "  called  Helena ; 
and  when  she  had  steered  her  charge  to  the 
top  of  the  last  wall,  Lucy  herself  slowly 
and  intelligently  backed  into  it,  so  that  the 
young  gamekeeper  had  but  to  fall  forward 
in  a  dead  faint.     And  this  he  did  promptly. 

"  I  think  we'd  better  run  for  home,"  said 
young  Helena  ;  but  Lucy  needed  no  ad- 
monition. Almost  before  Miss  Thwaite 
could  pick  up  the  reins,  she  was  off  with  a 
mighty  chortle  as  of  laughter,  and  she  fairly 
stampeded  up  that  stony  road. 

When  the  injured  man  was  jolted  back 
into  consciousness,  he  found  his  head  on  a 
pillow  of  fluffy  white  stuff,  which  he,  of 
course,  did  not  recognise  as  chiffon. 

'*  Are  you  better  ?  "  asked  the  angel  to 
whom  the  chiffon  was  attached. 

"  I'm  in  heaven  ! "  was  the  obvious 
answer. 

"  You  won't  think  so  when  it  pours  in  a 
minute,"  said  the  angel,  preparing  to  raise 
an  umbrella.  "  I'm  sure  I've  seen  you  some- 
where.    You're  a  gamekeeper,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  you'll  let  me  stop  wheru 
I  am,"  was  his  curious,  if  feeble,  answer. 
But  he   seemed    to   have    some   regard   for 
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the  truth  :  "  My  grandfather  was,  anyway ; 
as  for  me,  Tm  only  a  poacher,  at  best." 

They  arrived  at  Underfell  before  she 
ask  for  an  explanation  ;  and  Brunton  and 
his  wife  came  running  out  to  their  assistance. 

I  spare  you  all  the  to-do  in  the  house- 
hold :  how  Brunton  rode  White  Lucy,  still 
indefatigable,  to  fetch  the  doctor,  and  how 
the  three  women  hovered  and  fluttered  and 
got  in  one  another's  w^ay  until  the  physician 
fcame  and  turned  them  all  out.  Then  first 
Helena  looked  down  at  the  muddy  rags  of 
what  had  been  her  prettiest  gown.  But  she 
would  not  go  and  change  it,  not  for  all  Miss 
Thwaite's  entreaties,  until  she  heard  how 
her  patient  was. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
way when  the  doctor  came  out  and  bent  his 
brows  upon  her.  "  Go  in  and  see.  I  give 
you  three  minutes  by  my  watch  ;  and  then 
you  get  out  of  those  chilly  rags  and  into 
bed  with  a  dose  of  rum,  which  I  shall  see 
about.  .  .  ."     She  left  him  still  muttering. 

The  gamekeeper  insisted  upon  taking  her 
hand  to  thank  her  ;  she  thought  him  rather 
forward. 

**  It's  nothing.  Are  you  more  comfort- 
able ?  " 

"  In  bliss  for  three  minutes."     (So  he  had 


been  timed,  too.)  "  But  there's  to-morrow. 
I  know  who  you  are.  I  asked  while  the  old 
chap  was  binding  me  up.  The  finest  old 
race  in  the  country— ashamed  of  nothing — 
stick  at  nothing.  Heavens  !  I  envy  you 
your  breed."  (Queer  talk  for  a  gamekeeper, 
this.)  "  You~oh,  you're  no  end  of  a  brick ! " 
said  he,  and  he  fairly  turned  his  face  away 
on  the  pillow  to  hide  some  sudden  emotion. 

"  Time's  up  !  "  called  the  doctor  from  the 
doorway. 

"  Coming,"  said  Helena,  and  whispered  : 
"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

His  eyes  laughed  at  her  again  :  "  I  was  to 
have  met  you  to-day.   The  soapmaker's  son." 

"  Good  night,"  says  she  sweetly.  "  We 
shall  do. our  best  to  make  you  comfortable." 

But  he  looked  as  if  he  did  not  need  this 
assurance. 

Helena  went  straight  to  Miss  Thwaite's 
room. 

"  My  dear,"  said  that  sweet  lady,  "  I  am 
proud  of  you  and  ashamed  of  my  fears. 
Blood  will  tell  in  the  end." 

"  And  how,"  answered  Helena,  "  about  the 
soapmaker's  son,  whose  grandfather  was  a 
gamekeeper  ?  And  w4iat  is  the  pedigree  of 
White  Lucy  ?  To-morrow  I  shall  go  out 
and  beg  her  pardon." 


WESTMINSTER. 


npHE  streets,  aroar  with  boisterous  noise 
*      Of  rattling  carts,  of  niotor=gas  exploding, 
Of  ugly  horns,  tooting  pneumatically, 
Of  cog- wheeled,  grating  cranes, 
And  the  hoarse  chant  of. newsboys. 
Hide  half  their  business  in  veils  of  dust. 
An  ancient  square  receives  us, 
And  din  and  turmoil  quietly  subside. 
Dying  away  in  reverence,  below  dark  arches. 
Westminster ! 

Dim  half=light,  then  behold— 
A  cloistered  court,  a  plashing  fountain, 
A  plane  tree,  spreading  naked  arms. 
And  dangling  spikey  fruit  of  yesteryear 
From  off  its  March -swept  fingers 
'Gainst  the  pale,  temper' d  blue  of  England's  sky. 
Stillness  of  ages!     Hark!    A  choral  song, 
Boys'  seraph  notes,  men's  sombre  harmonies. 
Weaving  a  hymn  like  dew» kissed  gossamer 
Around  and  in  and  out  this  cloister'd  court .  .  . 
Take  off  your  hat,  my  friend,  and  bow  your  head : 
Here  past  is  present,  and  the  present— dead. 

HERBERT    E.    A.    FURST. 
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"You  know,  he  is  quite  wedded  to  his  art." 

"Well,  judging  by  some  of  his  pictures,  he  ought  to  be  divorced  from  it." 
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A    SHOCKING    STORY. 

*'  Now — I  think — "  began  our  genial  host,  who 
had  promised  us  a  story  as  we  sat  round  the  fire 
after  supper,  "  that  the  ladies  had  better  go  to 
bed,  for  I  am  afraid  this  story  will  make  them 
rather  nervous." 

"  Nonsense  I  "  cried  the  ladies  in  chorus. 
"  You  can't  make  us  nervous  !  " 

*'  Oh,  ladies,  it's  horrible,  and  you'll  dream 
about  it.  Take  my  advice,  now,  and  don't  stop 
and  listen  to  it." 

"  Oh,  but  we  love  horrors!  "  they  cried.  "  You 
can't  frighten  us.     Do  begin !  " 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  don't  say  1  didn't  warn  you.  Some  years  ago 
a  young  girl,  who  came  from  the  country — close 
to  my  own  native  village,  in  fact — went  to  Man- 
chester as  a  domestic  servant.  She  was  strong 
and  willing,  but  quite  simple  and  inexperienced, 
and  for  a  time  her  place  suited  her  very  well. 
There  were  only  her  master  and  mistress  in 
family,  and  though  she  had  not  much  liberty  and 
was  kept  below  stairs,  she  was  kindly  treated, 
and  she  sent  good  money  home  to  her  parents 
every  month.     After  a  time,  however,  she  began 


to  think  there  was  something  queer  about  her 
place,  for  she  noticed  that  though  on  several 
occasions  nicely  dressed  ladies  came  to  see  her 
master  and  mistress,  she  never  saw  them  go 
away  again,  and  her  suspicions  were  strengthened 
when  she  found  that  there  was  a  certain  room 
upstairs  that  was  always  locked  whenever  her 
master  and  mistress  went  out.  One  day,  when 
they  had  both  accepted  an  invitation  to  take 
tea  with  a  neighbour,  the  girl  crept  upstairs,  and 
found  that  by  some  oversight  the  key  had  been  left 
in  the  door.  It  was  some  time  before  she  could 
bring  herself  to  open  the  door  and  look  in. 
When  she  did,  she  turned  tail  with  a  screech  of 
terror,  and  pulling  the  door  to  after  her,  ran 
down  into  the  basement  and  covered  her  head 
with  her  apron.  But  she  could  not  blot  out  the 
awful  sight,  for  in  that  dreadful  room  lay  the 
decapitated  heads  of  women,  the  hair  still 
attached  to  some,  lying  hacked  and  strewn 
about  the  floor.  Suddenly  she  heard  her  mis- 
tress return  and  hurry  upstairs,  evidently  coming 
back  for  the  incriminating  key,  which  she  had 
forgotten.  Creeping  into  the  passage,  the  maid 
heard    her   lock   the   awful    door,   come    down- 
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THE   WINDSOR  MAGAZINE. 


OBVIOUSLY. 

"I  SAY,  my  lad,  can  I  see  over  this  house?" 
"  Oh,  I  dessay— if  you  get  up  that  there  ladder." 

stairs,  and  once  more  leave  the  house  to  rejoin 
her  friends.  No  sooner  had  she  gone,  than  the 
pale  and  trembling  girl  tied  her  belongings  into 
a  bundle  and  hurried  out  into  the  street,  where 
she  wandered  about  till  she  met  a  policeman,  to 
whom  she  told  her  tale.  She  repeated  it  at  the 
station  to  the  inspector,  and  also  showed  the 
house  where  the  wretched  couple  were  having 
tea  with  their  friends.  The  house  was  surrounded, 
while  the  inspector  and  two  constables  and  a 
detective  accompanied  the  girl  back  to  her  place. 
She  led  them  up  to  the  locked  door.  They  burst 
it  open,  and  found  they  had  broken  into  a  ladies' 
hairdressing  establishment,  where  customers  went 
in  at  one  door  and  out  at  another." 


Sunday-school  Teacher  (who  has  been 
pointing  out  to  her  inattentive  class  that  the 
stings  of  conscience,  on  a  sick-bed,  are  like  the 
bites  of  a  serj^ent)  :  Now,  what  is  it  that  bites 
us  on  a  bed  of  sickness  ? 

Inattentive  r-r.Ass:  Fleas! 


Ardent  Naturalist  (who  has  taken  some 
slum-children  to  the  Zoo)  :  Now,  children,  which 
animal  do  you  like  the  best  ? 

Youngest  Sllm  Child  (emphatically)  :  Please, 
miss,  1  don't  like  nuftink  what  eats  yer. 


A  BALLADE. 

Let  the  great  lire  sink  ruddy-red 
On  the  wide  hearth,  while  you  and  1 
5it  by  the  shadows  fancy-led 
idly  to  talk  of  days  gone  by. 
Could  they  from  out  their  canvases  hie, 
These  men  and  women  around  the  wall. 
Could  but  the  centuries  backward  fly, 
Which  into  life  would  we  choose  to  call? 

Would  it  be  she  just  over  your  head, 
The  Stuart  lady  who  ought  to  sigh, 
If  all  the  stories  be  true  we've  read 
Caused  by  her  merry,  treacherous  eye? 
Or  would  you  rather  speak  with  the  shy, 
Pretty  Puritan,  lithe  and  tall. 
With  never  a  lace  or  a  ribbon  tie? 
Which  into  life  would  we  choose  to  call? 

Perhaps,  though,  your  favourite  out  of  the  hall, 
Is  Gainsborough's  lady,  hat  awry, 
From  her  smooth,  white  shoulder,  ready  to  fall, 
A  gossamer  scarf  of  some  Eastern  dye? 
You  smile  in  the  dusk  without  reply. 
You  the  fairest  among  them  all, 
Smile  at  the  question  I  ceaseless  ply. 
Which  into  life  would  we  choose  to  call  ? 

L' Envoi. 
Ladles  of  long  ago,  when  all's  said, 
Prithee !   pardon  me  one  and  all, 
My  lady  is  fairest,  she  shakes  her  head, 
None  into  life  would  I  choose  to  call  I 

Edith  C,  M,  Dart. 
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TIIK     TJMIT. 


"You  never  'eard  sicli  langwidge,  nnd  the  names 
she  called  me  !  Well,  even  me  own  'usband  don't  call 
me  sich  names  !  " 


LITERARY    HEREDITY. 

The  Oldest  Inhabitant  :  Aye,  maister,  that  be  old  Gaffer  Brown  in  t'doorway  yonder,  and  a 
fine  pictur'  he  do  make,  to  be  sure.  They  do  say  he  be  like  Will'um  Shakespeare,  and  maybe  'tis 
true,  for  sure  enough  he  allers  did  have  a  nateral  gift  o'  rhymiu' ! 


ELIZA     JANE. 

An  Appreciation. 


Though  others  dedicate  to  Phyllis 

That  tribute,  due  to  beauty's  fame, 
Which  always  has  been  paid,  and  still  is, 
To  her  romantic-soundins:  name; 
Be  mine  to  sing  a  new  refrain— 
The  praises  of  Eliza  Jane. 

What  thoug^h  she  has  to  dust  the  hall  mat 

And  purify  the  kitchen  stairs?— 
Work  unromantic,  but  for  all  that 
One  which  successfully  compares 
With  Phyllis' s  less  ardent  zeal 
For  furthering  the  common  weal. 

Now,  just  for  argument,  consider 

What  would  your  dainty  Phyllis  say 
If  anyone  should  dare  to  bid  her 
To  gather  nightly,  on  a  tray, 

The  remnants  scorned  of  they  who  dine. 
And  bear  them  forth  to  feed  the  swine. 


A  profitable  undertaking— 

Since  (i)  it  clears  the  board  o'  nights, 
And  (2)  conduces  to  the  slaking 
Of  sundry  swinish  appetites. 
A  doubly  useful  task,  and  so 
"Opus  pro  bono  publico." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  undoubted 

That  Phyllis  would  have  tossed  her  head, 
And,  most  indignantly,  have  scouted 
The  thought  with  scorn  unlimited. 

Why  should  she  soil  her  dainty  hand 
When  'Liza  Jane  is  in  the  land? 

Wherefore  1  take  it  that  Eliza, 

Although  she  wears  no  Bond  Street  frocks 
Has  no  "Society"  to  prize  her. 

And  fewer  halfpennies  than  knocks, 
Can,  notwithstanding,  claim  to  be 
A  boon  to  the  community. 


And,  consequently,  may  be  worthy 

A  tribute  of  the  poet's  pen, 
Even  although  she  cannot  stir  the 

Hearts— like  fair  Phyllis  can— of  men. 
And  that  is  why  myself  would  fain 
Pay  tribute  to  Eliza  Jane. 


Rupert   Tliorold. 


A    SPORTING    OFFER. 


Horsey  Gentleman:    Half-a-pound  of  cheese,  please. 

Grocer  :  Gorgonzola  or  Stilton,  sir  ? 

HoRsgy  Gentleman  :  Start  'em  ft^ros^  tbe  caunterj  ijiigter. 


I'll  take  the  winner. 


DELICIOUS   COFFEE 


RED 


WHITE 


BLUE 


For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,   it  being  so 
much  stronger  than  ordinary  COFFEE 


BERMALINE  BREAD 

The  True  ^  Staff  of  Lifc^'  for  ^^All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men." 


THE   GENERAL    who  wishes   to   reinforce 

nature's    forces   and   advance     to   the   front 
rank  of  health  should  use 

BERMALINE    BREAD. 

THE  JUDGE  who  tries  it  will  agree  with  the 
popular  verdict  that  the  finest  in  the  world  is 

BERMALINE    BREAD. 

THE  LAWYER  will  find  the  most  valuahh  brief 
he  ever  held  for  the  prosecution  of  indiges- 
tion by  using  BERMALINE    BREAD. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by  all  Principal  Bakers. 


CuNUFFE,  Russell  &  Co., 

(ESTABL/SHED     1888). 

BANKERS   AND    DEALERS    IN 
CONTINENTAL    SECURITIES. 

Specialists    in    Government,     Municipal,    Land    Bank,    and     other    Bonds    or 

Debentures  issued  by  responsible   Public  Bodies  on  the  Continent. 
Best-known  Experts  and  largest  Dealers  in   this  form  of  Security  in  the  world. 
Hold  large  Stocks,  and  can  deliver  by  return  of  post. 
'    Sell  for  Cash  or  on  the  Instalment  System. 
Lend  Money  on  approved  Continental  Securities. 
Collect  Interest-Coupons  and  drawn  Bonds  free  of  charge. 
No  connexion  with  any  other  firm. 
Bankers'  references  in  all  transactions  of  importance. 
Correspondence  invited.     All  information  given. 

Sole  Address  since  1890s 

10    and    12,    PLACE    DE    LA    BOURSE,    PARIS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address:   "CUNRUSSELL,    PARIS." 


I'M.'lihliliH 

How    Lost,    How    Regrained. 

Should  be  read  by  all  Young  and 
Middle- Aged    Men,    being    the 

FIRST    and    only    AUTHENTIC 
WORK    PUBLISHED. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  CLOTH  BOUND  TREATISE  on  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  MENTAL  DEPRESSION,  LOST 
VIGOUR  and  VITALITY,  PREMATURE 
DECLINE,  and  most  DISEASES  OF  MAN, 
their  CAUSE  and  CURE. 

Was  the  first  book  of  its  kind  offered  to  the 
Public,  and  to  weak  men  will  teach  them  how 
to  take  their  place  amongst  those  who  by  manly 
capabilities  have  been  more  fortunately  favoured. 
Remarks  on  how  to  regain  and  retain  the  powers 
to  advanced  age,  the  best  means  of  restoring 
brain  fag,  impaired  memory,  incapacity  for  study 
or  business  and  allied  weakness;  to  the  married 
and  those  about  to  marry  its  teachings  are  in- 
valuable, guarding  them  against  the  evils  to 
which  the  inexperienced  are  liable,  and  is  the 
only  original  work  published.  Whether  treat- 
ment is  needed  or  not  IT  INSTRUCTS  YOU, 
and  will  be  sent  in  plain  cover,  sealed,  postage 
paid,  to  any  address  for  5  penny  stamps. 

Write  Gould's  Laboratory,  Bradforp. 
Mention  this  Magazine. 


JUST    READY. 


The  Art  of  .  . 

MODERN 
CONJURING, 

MAGIC  <£  ILLUSIONS. 


Large  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6cl. 


A  practical  treatise  on  the  conjuror's 
art,  magic,  illusions,  thought-reading, 
and  tricks  especially  suitable  for  per- 
formance in  the  drawing-room.  With 
more  than  200  photographie^lllustrations. 


WARD, 


London  : 
LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD. 


"  Dear    Old   Granny  used 
HUDSON  S,  too  !  " 


GRANNY  I 

Her  pleasant  old  face 
may  be  only  a  memory 
—a  memory  of  kindli- 
ness and  cleanliness. 
How  proud  she  was  of 
the  Old  Homestead, 
with  its  spotless  floors; 
with  its  tables  scrubbed 
white,  and  everything 
else  clean  as  a  new  pin! 

Granny    used 
Hudson's  Soap. 


IT  IS  A  VERY  LONG  TIME 

since  Hudson's  Soap  was  first  introduced. 
Love  of  Cleanliness  ensured  a  w^elcome  for 
it.  Loyalty  to  the  housewife  has  never 
worn  that  welcome  out.  Grandchildren 
of  the  original  users  are  using  Hudson's 
to « day.  FolRs  do  not  change  unless 
for  the  better,  and  where  can  you  better 

Hudson's    Soap 


For  every  kind  of  Cleaning.         In  Packets  everywhepe. 


H  lo 


Have  You  Ant;  Skin  Trouble  f 

IF  SO,  «*ANTEXE/VIA'»  WILL  CURE  YOU.  ACCEPT  OUR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 

What  can  be  worse  than  skin  illness  ?  Nothing 
makes  the  sufferer  feel  so  miserable,  look  so  un- 
sightly, or  is  so  worrying  and  annoying.  It  must 
also  be  remenibered  that  it  is  very  easy  to  get 
attacked  by  skin  illness.  A  strong  wind,  hot 
sunshine,  a  little  accident,  the  bite  of  an  insect, 
constitutional  weakness,  and  scores  of  other 
causes  may  all  prove  the  starting  point  for  skin 
illness  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  most  im- 
portant point  for  skin  sufferers  is  to  learn  how 
to  get  cured,  and  that  we  explain  below. 

Are   You   a   Skin   Sufferer? 

Are  you  one  of  the  victims  of  skin  illness  ?  Have 
you  even  a  slight  breaking  out,  a  rash  redness  or 
roughness  of  your  skin  ?  Don't  say  that  it  does 
not  matter.  It  is  such  little  troubles  as  these 
which  are  the  beginnings  of  serious  skin  troubles, 
and  thousands  of  people  who  are  to-day  tortured 
by  their  skin  or  so  disfigured  that  they  are  ashamed 
to  meet  their  friends,  are  afflicted  in  this  way, 
because  when  they  noticed  the  first  signs  of  skin 
illness  they  either  neglected  them,  or  else 
they  wasted  time  and  money  over  messy,  greasy 
ointments  that  did  them  harm  rather  than  good. 
If  you  have  even  the  slightest  suggestion  of  skin 
illness,  don't  lose  another  moment, but  use  "Ant- 


AU  shin  ailments  of  children  are 
cured  by  marvellous  " Antexema." 


exema  imme- 
diately. Delay  is 
dangerous,  but  if 
you  adopt  the 
"  Antexema  " 
treatment  you 
have  taken  the 
path  of  wisdom 
and  safety.  "Ant- 
exema" gives 
instant  relief. 
Your  cure  begins 
the  instant  you 
use  "Antexema." 
You  soon  see  a 
change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  your 
skin.  If  you  have 
been  unable  to 
sleep  for  months 
owing  to  terrible 
irritation  all  this 
Antexema  "  is   applied. 


suffer  from  skin  illness  when  a  complete  and 
permanent  cure  is  so  easy  and  certain  ? 

The  only  way  you  can  prove  that "  Antexema  " 
works  wonders  is  by  using  it.  Whatever  skin 
trouble  you  may  be  suffering  from,  however  badly 
it  is  troubling 
you ,  and  however 
unsuccessful  you 
have  hitherto 
been  in  obtaining 
a  cure,  we  give 
you  our  assur- 
ance that  the 
"Antexema" 
treatment  will 
give  you  a  clear, 
fresh,  healthy 
skin.  All  we  ask 
you  to  do  is  to  give 
"  Antexema  "  the 
opportunity  of 
curing  you.  Why 
continue  to  suf- 
fer? Why  not 
prove  the  value  of 
"Antexema"  im- 
mediately ?     We 


"Antexema  "  quic/ily  cures  eczema 
of  the  chest  and  bacfi. 


will   stop  as  soon  as 

Bad  places  that  refuse  to  heal  show  signs  of 
getting  better  the  first  day  you  use  "Antexema." 
Eczema  and  other  terrible  skin  complaints  that 
have  resisted  every  other  treatment  begin  to 
go  away  as  soon  as  you  adopt  the  "Antexema  " 
treatment.      Surely  you  will  not   continue   to 

"SPECIAL  TRIAL  COUPON 

Fill  in  Coupon,  enclose  three  penny 
stamps  for  family  handbook  "  Skin 
Troubles,"  and  receive  with  it  a  gener- 
ous Free  Trial  of  "Antexema"  and 
"  Antexema  Granules."  The  Antexema 
CoMPANT,b3,  Castle  Road,  London,  N.W. 


are  not  asking  you  to  put  greasy  ointment  on  your 
skin,  which  looks  So  nasty  and  soils  your  clothes. 
"  Antexema  "  is  not  an  ointment,  but  a  creamy 
liquid  discovered  by  a  doctor  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  As  soon  as  "  Antexema  "  is  applied  to  the 
bad  place  it  is  absorbed.  Its  curative  virtues  go 
straight  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  and  an  invisible 
artificial  skin  is  formed  over  the  unhealthy  spot, 
and  germs,  dirt,  and  grit  are  kept  out,  and  a 
new,  healthy,  natural  skin  begins  to  grow. 

Send   for   Free  Trial  To-day. 

The  "  Antexema "  treatment  cures  Acne, 
Babies' Skin  Troubles,Barber'sEash,Blackheads, 
Burns  and  Scalds,  Chilblains,  Eczema  of  every 
kind,  Nettlerash, Psoriasis,  Eingworm,  Bad  Legs, 
and  every  skin  trouble.  Begin  with  "  Antexema" 
to-day.  All  Chemists  and  Stores  supply  "  Ant- 
exema" in  Is.  l^d.  and  28.  9d.  bottles,  or  direct 
post  free,  in  plain  wrapper.  Is.  3c?.  and  2.s.  9d. 

To  convince  you  of  the  value  of  "  Antexema  " 
we  make  this  special  offer.  Fill  in  the  coupon 
or  write  to  us,  mentioning  Windsor  Magazine 
and  enclosing  three  penny  stamps  for  our  family 
handbook,  "  Skin  Troubles,"  and  we  will  forward 
with  the  handbook  a  generous  Free  Trial  of 
"Antexema,"  and  "Antexema  Granules,"  the 
famous  blood  purifier.  Send  to  the  Antexema 
Company,  83,  Castle  Koad,  London,  N.W. 


Name 



Address    .    .. | 

Windsor  Mag.,  Afarch, '09.                1 

^ B 

CURES    EVERY^    SHIIW    ILEI^JESS 


ARE  YOU  DEAF? 


Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  those  unfortunately  deaf;  many  un- 
scrupulous quacks  have  brought  out  so-called  cures  which 
have  only  benefited  those  who  sold  them.  It  will  interest 
those  persons  who  are  deaf  to  learn  of  a  wonderful  con- 
trivance invented  by  a  great  Scientist  that  will  perfectly 
restore  the  hearing  at  once.  This  marvellous  invention 
(Patent  16313)  enables  tlie  deaf  to  heir  at  once.  No  treat- 
ment, no  cumbersome  trumpets,  absolutely  safe  and 
harmless. 

WRITE  for  FREE  BOOKLET 
TO-DAY. 

THIS  WONDERFUL  INVENTION  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  a  telephone  ;  it  not  only  enables  the  person  to 
hear  at  short  distances,  but  just  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
ordinary  person. 

NO  ONE  NEED  KNOW  YOU  ARE  DEAF;  you  can 

hear  perfectly  with  the  aid  of  this  wonderful  new  device, 
which  gives  you  natural  powers  of  hearuig,  and  being  entirely 
invisible  it  does  not  attract  attention.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  antiquated  cumberome  trumpets,  speak'ng  tubes,  or 
other  devices  ;  this  absolutely  harmless  device  takes  the  place 
of  a  natural  eardrum,  and  enables  you  to  hear  just  as  well  as  a 
person  not  afliicted. 

IT  DOES  NOT  MATTER  WHAT  IS  THE  CAUSE 
OF  YOUR  DEAFNESS  (unless  you  were  born  deaf),  you 
can  hear  with  this  appliance.  It  is  equally  efficacious  in  the 
case  of  a  child  as  it  is  with  an  aged  person.  There  is  absolutely 
no  discomfort,  no  metal  and  no  possibility  of  any  harm  arising, 
and  it  can  be  worn  day  and  night  without  causing  the  slightest 
inconvenience. 

IT  DOES  NOT  MATTER  WHETHER  YOU  ARE 
DEAF  through  perforated  or  injured  eardrum,  or  through 
the  effjcts  of  any  disease  or  accident.  The  effect  is  the  same — 
PERFECT. 

PERHAPS  YOU  ARE  SCEPTICAL  because  certain 
ancient,  ciunbrous,  dangerous  and  inefficient  appliance-*  have 
failed  to  cure  you.  "Failures  do  not  inspire  confidence." 
If  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  invention,  we  would  like  you  10  write  to  us  to-day, 
because  we  can  show  you  absolute  POSITIVE  PROOF  th  it 
this  invention  has  done  more  than  any  other  appliance  ever 
attempted,  viz.,  restore  the  hearing  to  the  deaf  without  treat- 
ment or  medicine. 

IF  YOU  ARE  AFFLICTED  with  this  distressing 
complaint  we  cordially  invite  you  to  send  at  once  for 
a  valuable  book  describing  this  invention  and  containing 
convincing  proofs  of  its  genuineness.  This  book  contains 
testimonials  from  grateful  users  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
We  invite  you  to  write  to  any  testimonial  we  publish, 
also  we  would  point  out  that  every  testimonial  is  un- 
solicited. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  deaf,  and  would  like  to  bear  at 
once,  write  to-day  to  (he  Murray  Co.,  193,  Century  House, 
205,    Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Depression  &  Weakness 

through  Long  Hours  &  Overwork. 

The  suffering  that  might  be  prevented  amongst  all 
classes  who  have  to  vv^ork  long  hours  is  enormous. 
Nevertheless  the  sum  total  of  that  suffering  is  every 
year  being  diminished  by  the  ever-growing  popularity 
of  Chas.  Forde's  Bile  Beans.  The  way  in  which  this 
great  medicine  tones  and  braces  up  the  worker  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  Miss  Rose  Smith,  housemaid  at 
Lee  Bank,  Beaconsfield  Road,  Bickley,  Kent. 

*'  My  head  ached  so  much  and  was  so  hot,  and  my 
eyes  so  heavy,  every  little  exertion  made  me  stagger 
with  dizziness.  For  many  years  I  had  been  subject  to 
constipation.  Everything  in  the  way  of  food  gave 
me  terrible  pain  all  over  the  body.  I  became  pale  as 
death,  and  my  lips  slate-colour. 

"The  doctor  gave  me  medicines  and  advice,  but 
for  three  months  I  went  rapidly  down  hiil,  becoming 
more  and  more  wretched,  thinner,  and  more  and 
more  bloodless. 

*'  [  was  in  the  most  dreadful  state  when  Chas. 
Forde's  Bile  Bt-ans  came  under  my  notice.  The 
effect  of  a  few  doses  was  to  reduce  the  constipation 
and  to  give  me  a  sound  night's  sleep.  I  began  to  be 
able  10  go  through  my  day's  work  cheerfully  and 
without  fatigue.  I  slept  well  and  seemed  to  have 
more  life.  Indeed,  J  believe  I  was  more  alive  than 
ever  I  had  been.  After  a  few  weeks  my  flesh  became 
solid  again,  my  blood  was  made  richer,  the  dizziness 
and  indigestion  pains  ceased,  and  the  terrible  pallor 
of  my  face  was  replaced  by  rosy  cheeks  and  a  bright 
healthy  look.  The  change  Chas.  Forde's  Bile  Beans 
made  in  me  astonished  everybody." 


WARNING    OF  VITAL   IMPORTANCE. 

The  public  are  vrarned  against  viropthless  Imitation 
bile  beans  made  to  <nok  nke  the  genuine  •*  Chas.  Forde's." 
'*  Chas.  Forde's "  Biie  Beans  are  never  sold  In  penny- 
worths and  never  loose.  In  Europe  they  are  alvirays  sold 
in  sealed  boxes  bearing  the  full  name  "  Charles  Forde's." 
None  other  are  genuine.  Sold  by  all  chemists  at  1/lJ  or  2,9. 

CHAS.  FORDE'S 

BILE  BEANS. 


WORLD- 
FAMED 


TRY    THBM     ^^    invite    every    sufferer   to    try   Chas. 
<  Forde's  Bile  Beans  for  themselves.     Send 

JCJI^JRJP  /  xd.     stninp     {for    return    Postage^,     aud 

■  tnentijn  Mar  h  "  Windsor. "^^       Address — 

The  Bile  Bean  Manufacturing  Co.,  Greek  Street ^  Leeds. 
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'*LITHO"    SERIES. 

Large  Demy  8vo.    Bound  in  Attractive  Covers, 


t  A  Bid  for  Fortune.     Guy  Boothby. 
3  Bound  to  Win.     Hawley  Smart. 

7  Tlie  Fascination  of  the  King.    Guy  Boothby. 

8  Captain  Sliannon.     Coulson  Keknahan. 

9  Random  Shots.     Max  Adelkk. 

12  Mr.  Witt's  Widow.     ANifJONv  Hope. 

13  Pharos,  the  Egyptian.     Guy  Boothhy. 

14  Saddle  and  Sabre.     Hawley  Smart. 

16  The  Dorrington  Deed-Box.     Arthur  Morrison. 
18  A  Monic  of  Cruta.     E.  P.  Oim'enheim. 

23  An  Old  Fogey.     Max  Adeler. 

24  A  Mal<er  of  Nations.     Guy  Boothuy. 

25  in  Full  Cry.     Richard  Marsh, 

26  A  Daughter  of  the  Marionis.     E.  P.  Oi'jenmeim. 

31  Chronicles  of  Martin  Hewitt.    Arthur  Morrison. 

32  Blacic  but  Comely.     G.  J.  Whyte-Mei.vh.le. 

33  Love  Made  Manifest.     Guy  Boothby. 

34  A  False  Start.     Hawi.ey  Smart. 

35  Broken  Bonds.     Hawley  Smart. 

37  At  Fault.     Hawley  Smart. 

38  The  World's  Great  Snare.     E.  P.  Dim  enheim. 
40  The  kightSort.     Mrs.  Kennard. 

44  Scoundrels  &  Co.     Coulson  Kernahan. 

45  The  Man  and  His  Kingdom.     E.  P.  Oimenheim. 

46  A  Prince  of  Swindlers.    Guy  Boothby. 

47  Adventures  of  Martin  Hewitt.  Arthur  Morrison. 

48  Secret  Service.     William  Le  Queux. 

49  A  Race  for  a  Wife.     Hawley  Smart. 

50  Satanella.     G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 

51  The  Temptress.     William  Le  Qukux. 

54  A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

55  The  Red  Rat's  Daughter.    Guy  Boothby. 

56  For  the  Religion.     Hamilton  Drummond. 

57  Play  or  Pay.     Hawley  Smart. 

58  Brookes  of  Bridlemere.     Whyte-Melville. 

59  Cecile.     Hawley  Smart. 

60  Long  Live  the  King  1     Guy  Boothby. 

6x  Mystery  of  Mr.    Bernard    Brown.      Oimenheim. 

62  Holmby  House.     G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 

63  The  Whirligig.     Mayne  Lindsay. 

64  Jan  Oxber.     Orme  Agnus. 

65  Stolen  Souls.     William  Le  Queux. 

66  Two  Kisses.     Hawley  Smart. 

67  The  Red  Chancellor.       Sir  William  Magnay. 

68  Ravenshoe.     Hhnry  Kingsley. 

69  Sunshine  and  Snow.      Hawlby  Smart. 

70  My  Indian  Queen.     Guy  Boothby. 

71  Zoraida.     William  Le  Queux. 

72  As  a  Man  Lives.     K.  P.  Oimenheim. 

73  Belles  and  Ringers.     Hawley  Smart. 

74  Sarchedon.     G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 

75  The  Shadow  of  the  Czar.     J.  R.  Carling. 

76  Half  a  Hero.     Anthony  Hoi'E. 

77  Across  the  World  for  a  Wife.     Guy  Boothby. 

78  Courtship.     Hawley  Smart. 

79  Tilbury  Nogo.     G.  T.  Whyte-Melville. 

8a  The  Fighting  Troubadour.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

81  A  Woman  of  Wiles.     Alick  Munro. 

82  A  Sailor's  Bride.     Guy  Boothby. 

83  Lady  Barbarity.     J.  C.  Snaith. 

84  Uncle  John.     (i.   T.  Whyte-Melville. 

85  The  Empty  Hotel.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

86  The  Man  of  the  Hour.     Sir  W.  Magnay. 

87  The  Survivor.     E.  P.  Ofi'enheim. 

88  From  Post  to  Finish.     Hawley  Smart. 

89  The  Channings.     Mrs    Henry  Wood. 

90  The  induna's  Wife.     Bertram  Mitford. 

91  Sheilah  McLeod.     Guy  Boothby. 

92  The  Great  Awakening.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

93  The  Spy  Company.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

94  The  Ruby  Sword.     Bertram  Mitford. 

95  The  Marriage  of  Esther.    Guy  Boothby. 

96  Rainbow  Island.     Louis  Tracy. 

97  Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles.     Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

98  In  Strange  Company.     Guy  Boothby. 

99  The  Sword  in  the  Air.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

100  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin.     E.  P.  Ofienheim. 
toi  The  Trifler.     Archibald  Eyre. 

102  A  Race  with  Ruin.     Headon  Hill. 

103  The  Kidnapped  President.     Guy  Bouthby. 

104  Sarah  Tuldon.     Orme  Agnus. 

105  The  City  of  Mystery.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

106  The  Albert  Gate  Affair.    Louis  Tracy. 

107  A  Fatal  Legacy.     Louis  Tracy. 


11  Caged.     Head*  n  Hill. 

12  My  Strangest  Case.     Guy  Boothby. 

13  Comedies  of  Courtship.     Anthony  Hope. 

14  The  Wayfarers.     J.  C.  Snaitii. 

15  Connie  Burt.     Guv  Boothby. 

16  The  Traitors.     E.  P.  C^ppenheim. 

17  The  Evil  That  Men  Do.    M.  P.  Shiel. 

18  The  Custodian.     Akchihald  Eyre. 

19  The  Beautiful  White  Devil.     Guy  Boothby. 

20  The  Conscience  of  a  King.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

21  A  Prince  of  Sinners.     E.  P.  Oimenheim. 

22  Dr.  Nikola.     Guy  Boothby. 

23  Millions  of  Mischief.     Headon  Hill. 

24  The  Jackal.     Coulson  Kernahan. 

25  The  Lust  of  Hate.     Guy  Boothby. 

26  Phil  Conway.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

27  The  Crimson  Blind.     Fred  M.  White. 

28  A  Twofold  Inheritance.     Guy  Booihby. 

29  The  Fortuna  Filly.     Howell  Scratton. 

30  Count  Zarka.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 

31  The  Pillar  of  Light.     Louis  Tracy. 

32  A  Queer  Affair.     Guy  Boothby. 

34  The  Yellow  Crayon.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

35  Tommy  Carteret.       Justus  M.  Form  an. 

36  The  Cardinal  Moth.     Fred  M.  White. 

37  Farewell,  Nikolai     Guy  Boothby. 

38  A  Prince  in  the  Garret.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

39  Long  Odds.     Hawley  Smart. 

40  The  Childerbridge  Mystery.     Guy  Boothby. 

41  Weight  of  the  Crown.     Fred  M.  White. 

42  Anna,  the  Adventuress.    E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

44  Bad  to  Beat.     Hawley  Smart. 

45  A  Bid  for  Freedom.     Guy  Boothby. 

46  The  Avengers.     Headon  Hill. 

47  Hearts  Delight.     Louis  Tracy. 

48  The  Girl  in  Waiting.    Archibald  Eyre. 

49  My  Japanese  Prince.    A.  C.  Gunter. 

50  Black  Business.     Hawley  Smart. 

51  Pro  Patria.     Max  Pemberton. 

52  Jarwick  the  Prodigal.    Tom  Gallon. 

53  Race  of  Life.     Guy  Boothby, 

54  Racing  Rubber.     Hawley  Smart. 

55  The  Betrayal.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

56  Unmasked  at  Last.     Headon  Hill. 

57  An  Ocean  Secret.     Guy  Boothby. 

s8  The  Corner  House.     Fred  M.  White. 

60  A  Study  in  Scarlet.     Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

61  Thrice  Past  the  Post.     Ha\aley  Smart. 

62  Dr.  Nikola's  Experiment.    Guy  Booihby. 

63  Buchanan's  Wife.     Justus  Miles  Forman. 

64  The  Master  Spirit.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 

65  The  Gold   Wolf.     Max  Pemberton. 

66  The  Outsider.     Hawley  Smart. 

67  A  Consummate  Scoundrel.     Guy  Booihby, 

68  The  Edge  of  the  Sword.     Fred  M.  White. 

69  The  King's  Messenger.     Louis  Ti  acy. 

70  The  Impostor.     Harold  Bindloss. 

71  The  Master  Mummer.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

72  The  Man  Behind  the  Door.     A.  C.  Gunilr. 

73  Fauconberg.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 

74  First  it  was  Ordained.     Guy  Tiiorne. 

75  Frost  and  Friendship.     Geo.  F.  Turner. 

76  Whoso  FIndeth  a  Wife.     Wm.  Le  Queux. 

77  Lightly  Lost.     Hawley  Smart. 

78  Dr.  Silex.     Harris  Burland. 

79  The  King  of  Diamonds.     Louis  Tracy. 

80  The  Slave  of  Silence.     Fred  M.  White. 

81  Crime  of  the  Under  Seas.     Guy  Boothby. 

82  'Twixt  Sword  and  Glove.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

83  Cleverly  Won.     Hawley  Smart. 

84  The  Mystery  of  the  Unicorn.    Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 

85  The  Hidden  Victim.     Headon  Hill. 

86  1  he  Lord  of  the  Manor.     Fred  M.  White. 

87  The  Curse  of  the  Snake.     Guy  Boothby. 

88  The  Wiles  of  the  Wicked.     Wm.  Lk  Queux. 

89  Hope,  My  Wife.     L.  G.  Moberly. 

90  Dr.  Burton.     A.  C.  V^unter. 

gi  The  Plunger.     Hawiey  Smart. 

92  Princess  Kate.     Louis  Tracy. 

93  A  Brighton  Tragedy.     Guy  Boothby. 
::54  A  Fatal  Dose.     Fred  M.  White. 

95  The  Master  of  Rathkelly.     Hawley  Smart. 

96  A  Morganatic  Wife.     Louis  Tracy. 

97  A  Maker  of  Millions.     F.  M.  White. 
Dr.  Burton's  Success.     A.  C.  Gunter. 
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CAN    BE    CURED. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  suffers  from 
Involuntary  Blushing  should  write  for  full 
description  of  Mr.  Temple's   remarkable 
home  method.    You  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  his  metliod  is  entirely  different 
to  any  yet  placed  before  the  public.     It  is 
a  treatment  that  members  of  either  sex 
can  easily  follow  to  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory issue.     Being  inexpensive,  it  en- 
ables   those    who     suffer    from   this 
embarrassment   to    be   quickly    and 
permanently  cured. 

An  interesting  Booklet  on  the 
cause  and  cure  will  be  sent  in  plain 
envelope  free  to  all  vvho  write 
to-day,  enclosinfr  r4r»mp  for  postage. 
Address  N.  M.  TEMPLE,  8,  Blenheim 
Street,  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
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KNITTED  CORSETS. 


Support   Withoui  ProssurOm 

Good  Unshrinkable  Sanitary  Cotton  and 
Pure  Woollen  Underclothing.  Write  for  Tllus- 
tr  ited  List,  free ;  also  our  UN  BRC  A.K  ABLC 
"Hf:RCUI.ES"  CORSETS  IN  COUTII., 

from  3/11.     Sanifde  steel  free.    JHodiou  "  Windsor  Magazine." 

Knitted  Corset  &  Clothing  Co.,  "^nStxiI.^ghaS.'"'- 


DO  YOU  COUGH  ? 


TAKE 


Tins  13?" 


HEATING'S 
LOZENGES 


THE   FAMOUS 


The  description  given  of  the 
little  "Mab"  a.s  the  finest 
shaving  implement  in  the  world 
i.s  confirmed  in  thousands 
of  testimonials. 

Black  Handle..  ..  2s.  6d. 
Ivory  Handle..     ..    3s.  6d. 

The  "MAB" 
SAFETY  RAZOR 

with  extra  blade. 

Price  3/6. 

Safety  ra7ors  with  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  blades  are  of 
little  value,  but  perfection  is 
attained  when  fitted  with  the 
famous  "  Mab"  hollow-ground 
blades.    

"MAB"  CO., 

Newha//  St,  Bimingham 


No  more  grateful  and  comforting 
treatment  is  possible  for  skin  tor- 
tured and  disfigured  infants  and 
children  than  warm  baths  with 
Cuticura  Soap  and  gentle  appli- 
cations of  Cuticura  Ointment. 
For  eczemas,  rashes,  itchings  and 
chafings;  for  sanative,  antiseptic 
cleansing;  for  skin  preservation 
and  prevention  of  infantile  hu- 
mours, Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura 
Ointment  are  unrivaled  in  purity, 
safety,  efficiency   and  economy. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27, 
Cliarterhouse  Sq.;  Paris,  5,  Rue  de  la  Paix;  Austra- 
lia. R.  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney;  India,  B.  K.  Paul, 
Calcutta;  So.  Africa,  Lennon.  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc.; 
U.S.A.,  Potter  Drug  «fe  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston. 
ogT'Post-tree  from  London  depot,  liberal  eampio  Qt 
Cutlcufft.  wltb  32-page  Dook  on  Uie  ikla. 


M^  BEETON'S 


GOOKERVl 
BOOKS 

HOUSEHOLD     FAMILY     EVERYDAY    ALL  ABOUT     SHILLING 
MANAGEMENT    COOKERY     COOKERY     COOKERY    COOKERY  I 


MRS.    BEETON'S 

HOUSEHOLD    MANAGEMENT. 

The    Daily  Express. —  "There  are  practically  no  limit?;  to  the  utility  of  a  volume  of  this 
kind  ....  Truly  Mrs.  Beeton's  is  still  unrivalled  and  indispei  sable." 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

FAMILY    COOKERY. 

The  Daily  Graphic. — "A  book  invaluable  for  its  cooking  recipes. '^ 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

EVERYDAY    COOKERY. 

Daily  Mirror. — "  A  book   which  no  cook's  library  should  be  without.     No  husband  will 
grudge  his  wife  the  price  of  a  volume  so  invaluable  to  domestic  comfort." 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

ALL    ABOUT    COOKERY. 

The  Teacher. — "A  most  popular  book,   popular  because  its  merits  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  experience,  and  has  not  been  found  second  to  any  similar  work  published." 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

SHILLING    COOKERY. 

The  Lady's  Pictorial.—"  A  wonderful  storehouse  of  domestic  information.'* 


AskYoui?  Bookseller  fbn  ihese  Editions 


Tofac^  Th4r4  ^m^-] 
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From  the  orujinal  in  the  collection  of  If.  S.  Leon,  Esq. 


The  Art  of  William  Dyce,  R.A. 


By    Austix    Chester. 


TX^ILTJA^r  ])YCE,  wliosc  fiiio  eon- 
yy  tribntion  to  our  lunral  paintings 
is  recalled  by  the  present  debate 
as  to  the  best  metliod  of  renovating  some  of 
tlieni,  was  born  one  hnndi-ed  and  fonr  years 
ago,  and  was  the  pioneer  of  Pre-Puiphael- 
itism.  He  Avas  the  first  English  ])ainter, 
albeit  he  was  a  Scotchman,  to  revolt  from 
the  aims  and  methods  of  crude,  historicid 
painting,  by  which  men  songht  to  "point  a 
moral  or  adorn  a  tale,"  that  had  sncceeded 
to  those  used  by  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Constable,  and  Tnrner,  by  whom,  on  English 
art,  a  high,  national  stamp  had  been  placed. 
The  Raeburn  breadth  of  treatment  in  his 
own  country  was  in  danger  of  being  lost 
when,  by  his  independent  stand,  Dyce  was  in 
some  measure  able  to  retrieve  it.  He  had 
the  power  possessed  by  his  predecessor  of 
producing  telling  and  forcible  likeness  ;  his 
execution  was  of  the  same  resolute  knowledge- 
ableness  ;  the  same  intimate  observation  of  his 
subject  characterises  the  Avork  of  both  men. 
William  Dyce,  the  son  of  a  doctor  in  Aber- 
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deen,  a,  physician  of  considerable  repute, 
was  educated  at  ]\Iarischall  College,  where, 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  took  his  M.A. 
degree,  and  was  destined  for  his  father's 
profession.  At  this  time  he  had,  however, 
ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  career  he  should 
follow,  and,  as  lie  revealed  a  considerable 
ability  for  design,  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
schools  of  the  lioyal  Scottish  Academy,  in 
Edinburgh.  Here  he  remained  at  work  for 
some  two  years,  then,  as  a  probationer,  not 
a  full  student,  entered  the  schools  of  tlie 
Royal  Academy,  in  London.  He  Avas  but 
nineteen,  however,  when  he  went  to  Rome, 
remaining  there  for  some  nine  months,  and 
fell  at  once  under  the  influence  of  Johann 
Friedrich  Overbeck — that  artist  Avho  was  the 
reviver  and  leader  of  "Christian  Art"  in 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  Avhose  extraordinary 
personality  exerci^^d  so  large  an  influence 
over  the  career  of  so  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries :  who  took  for  liis  guides  the 
early  "  Pre-Raphaelite  "  painters  of  Italy. 
Overbeck,  when,  in    l<s-27,   Dyce  reached 
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From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  George  Holt,  Esq. 


Rome,  had  been  working  there  for  seventeen 
years,  and  had  already  gained  that  large 
following  Avliieli  inolnded  Cornelius,  Pliilli]) 
Veit,  and  Wilhehn  Schadow,  a  following 
wliich  was  known  to  both  partisans  and 
detractors   variously   as   "The    Nazarenes," 


"The  New  Old  Scliool,"  "The  German 
Roman  Artists,"  "The  German  Patriotic 
and  Religions  Painters, 
Romantic  Painters,"  and 
Raphaelites." 

It  is  interestmg  to  note  the  likeness  that 


"The     Church 
The     Pre- 
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existed  between  l)oth  the  talents  and  tlie 
aims  of  Dyce  and  Overbeck — how  each  did 
hard  and  lionest  work  ;  how  each  escheAved 
the  Eenaissance  as  false  ;  and  how  each 
endeavoured  to  build  up  in  his  own  art  a 
severe  revival  on  Nature,  on  Franccia,  and 
on  Perug'ino  — the  master  of  the  young 
Raphael — the  characteristics  of  the  styles  of 
these  painters  being  perspicuity,  precision, 
and  grandness  of  ideas. 

Like   0\'erbeck,  Dyce  set  hiuiself  to  the 
task  of  recovering-  the  neu-lectcd  art  of  fi'esco  ; 


relating  to  his  owu  art,  but  an  edition  of  the 
i^)Ook  of  Common  Prayei",  Avith  a  disserta- 
tion on  Gregorian  nmsi(^  and  its  adaptation 
to  English  words ;  he  composed  a  "  Non 
Noljis  "  which  has,  a])propriately,  been  several 
times  heard  at  Academy  banquets  ;  he 
founded  the  Motett  Society  for  the  Revival 
of  English  Church  Music  ;  and  he  owed  an 
appointment  which,  unfortunately,  checked 
the  practical  ont})ut  of  his  pictorial  art, 
fi'om  1837,  for  eight  years,  to  an  admirable 
pamphlet  he  wrote  suggesting  improvements 
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and  whilst  to  Overbeck  was  entrusted  the 
painting  of  the  frescoes  Avhich  cover  tlie 
walls  and  ceiling  of  Prince  Massimo's  pavi- 
lion near  St.  John,  Lateran  —  which  are 
illustrative  of  Tasso's  'Merusalem  Delivered  " 
and  "  The  Meeting  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
and  Peter  the  Hermit " — Dyce  was  entrusted 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  frescoes  in 
the  Robing  Tloom  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Like  Overbeck,  again — who  was  a  vohi- 
minous  writer  and  a  minor  poet,  whose  pen 
was  liardly  less  busy  than  was  liis  pencil — 
Dyce  was  an  elegant  scholar.  lie  published 
not  only  a  considerable  amount  of  writing 


in  the  Schools  of  Design  tlien  recently  estab- 
lished. 

How  greatly  Dyce  was  influenced  by  liis 
sojourn  in  Rome  is  revealed,  indirectly,  by 
yet  another  instance. 

Schnorr,  the  poet-painter  of  Bavaria, 
wliere  he  clothed  five  lialls  of  the  King's 
Palace  with  frescoes  illustrative  of  the 
Niebelungenleid,  was  one  of  the  band  which 
surrounded  Overbeck,  and  it  was  admiration 
for  his  designs  for  church  windows  which  led 
Dyce  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  make 
tliose  excellent  cartoons  for  stained  glass 
from  which  w^ere   executed   the   Choristers' 
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Window,  ill  Ely  Catliednil,  on  the  theme, 
"  Praise  ye  the  Lord,  ye  aiig'els  of 
His  ;  youiiii; 
iiieir  and 
luaideiis,  old 
111  e  n  a  u  d 
children, 
praise  the 
Lord";  and 
the  window 
at  Aln- 
wick —  in 
memory  of 
a  Duke  of 
Newcastle — 
the  subject 
of  wliich  is 
"Paul's  Re- 
jection by 
the  Jews."' 
These  de- 
velopments 
of  designs 
for  stained - 
glass  and 
fresco-paint- 
ing belong, 
however,  to 
a  hiter  period 
op  Dyce's 
life,  for — 
although,  on 
his  return  to 
Aberdeen,  in 
182  0,  we 
learn  of  his 
decorating  a 
room  in  his 
father's 
liouse  in  the 
Arabesque 
manner  —  it 
was  to  pic- 
tures of  clas- 
sic subjects 
that  he 
turned  ;  and 
the  first 
of  t  h  e  s  e, 
"  Bacchus 
Nursed  by 
the  Nymphs 
of  Nysa," 
was  exhibi- 
ted in  the 
Eoyal  Aca- 
d  e  m  y     i  n 

1827.     Li  the  autumn  of  this  year  we  find 
him  back  again  in  Rome,  and  here  lie  painted 
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a ''Virgin  and  Child" — a  picture  in  wdiich 
he    hrst    shows    his    strong    sympathy  with 

the  "^P  re- 
Raphael  ites. 
This  work 
was  much 
approved  by 
Ove  r beck 
and  other 
artists.  This 
approval,  we 
learn  from 
Mr.McKay's 
book,  "  The 
Scottish 
School  of 
Painting," 
was  ''cairied 
to  the  point 
()  f  sub- 
scribing a 
considerable 
sum  to  pur- 
chase it,  and 
til  us  to  en- 
a  b  1  e  the 
artist  to 
remain  in 
Rome,  as 
they  attri- 
buted his 
determina- 
tion to  leave 
to  pecuniary 
causes.  This 
was  not  the 
case,  and  the 
young  artist 
returned  to 
his  native 
city  forth- 
with, carry- 
i  11  g  AY  i  t  h 
him,  it  may 
be  presumed, 
the  picture 
which  had 
so  attracted 
'  the  Naza- 
renes.'  But 
such  ait  was 
not  in  de- 
mand in  the 
granite  City, 
a  11  d  t  h  e 
painter, 
chagrined  at 
his  want  of  success,  tlirew  aside  his  brushes 
and  turned  to  the  pursuit  of  science.     This 
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he  did  to  so  much  purpose  that  liis  al)na  nutter 

jiwai'ded  hiiu  tlic  i>laek\vell  prize  for  au  essay 

ou  olectro- 

niaguetism. 

lie  \vas  only 

some  twenty- 

three  years  of 

age,  and   the 

nature  of  liis 

future  career 

seemed      to 

lie    in    the 

b  a  lance, 

w  h   e  n    — 

drawn,     no 

d  o  u  b  t ,   by 

some  rumour 

0  f  t  h  e  a  r  t 

m  ovem  e  n  t 

there  —  Dyce 

came  south  to 

Edinburgh." 

This  was 
in  1829.  In 
Edinburgh 
h  e  w  a  s  a  t 
once  accorded 
proper  I'ank 
in  his  art, 
and,  whilst 
showing  con- 
s  i  d  e  r  a  b  1  e 
versatility  in 
subject  ])ic- 
t  u  r  e  s  ,  lie 
0  c  c  u  })  i  e  d 
much  of  his 
time  in  por- 
traiture. 

He  remain- 
ed for  eight 
years  in  the 
Scottish  capi- 
t  a  1 ,  and, 
amongst  his 
most  inter- 
esting work, 
produced,  in 
1820,  ''The 
Dan  gh  ters 
of  J  e t h  r o 
Defended  by 
Moses,"  and 
"Puck."  In 
18;]0,  ''Tlie 
Infant  Her- 
cules." now 
in  the  Scottisli 
which   roused 


gi'eater    expectation,     and     the     admirable 
(piality  of  which  was  repeated  \)Y  his  "  Christ 
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National  Gallery — a  ])icture 
great   enthusiasm,    and    even 


with    knees 
restiuir     on 


drawn    up 
her    lap, 


0  r  o  w  n  e  d 
with 
Thorns." 
The  Royal 
Academy  of 
1881  held 
two  portraits 
-  one  of  Miss 
Le^'ien,  and 
that  of  the 
Rev.  Edward 

1  r  V  i  n  g  , 
which,  in  the 
next  year's 
exhibition, 
wei'e  followed 
by  a  subject 
[)  i  c  t  u  r  e 
c  a  lied, 
"Xo  !  Guess 
Again  !"  and 
portraits  of 
Master  Lind- 
say Bethune 
and  of  the 
i  u  f  a  n  t 
d  a  u  g  li  t  e  r 
of  li  o  r  d 
]\I  e  a  d  0  AV  - 
bank,  little 
H  a  r  r  i  e  t 
Maconochie. 
This  ])or trait 
is,  as  Mr. 
McKay  truly 
s  a  y  s  ,  a 
masterpiece. 
'  '  S  o  m  e 
special  in- 
spiration has 
surely  guided 
the  hand  of 
the  artist  in 
this  delinea- 
tion of  child- 
hood, worthy 
almost  of  a 
place  beside 
'The  Age  of 
Innocence ' 
or  '  Penelope 
l^oothby.'  A 
girl  of  live  or 
six,  seated  on 
the    ground, 

and    clas})ed    hands 
is    seen    full    face. 
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BY     WILLIAM     DYCK,     K.A. 


The  blue-grey  eyes  hold  the  spectator  with 
their  half-aiiinsed,  half-serious  regard,  the 
large  pupils  and  tlie  shadowy  folds  of  brown 
hair  causing  them  to  tell  dark  on  a  rather 
pale  complexion.  The  lower  features  have 
a  dimpled  softness,  and  the  Cupid's-bow 
mouth  has  a  toucli  of  light  on  the  lower 
lip."  The  portrait  of  the  artist's  son, 
painted  much  later,  is  one  of  the  few  works 
of  his  later  life  which  approaches  in  brilliancy 
of  execution  and  is  a  fitting  companion  to 
Harriet  Maconochie. 

hi  1835,  Dyce  painted  a  large  lunette 
altarpiece  of  the  dead  Christ.  Next  he 
turned  to  a  classical  subject  and  painted 
"  The  Descent  of  Venus,"  taking  his  theme 


from  Ben  Jonson's  "  Triumpli  of  Love "  • 
"  Here,  here  I  present  ame,  botli  in  my  girdle 
and  my  flame."  In  "  Tlie  Judgnient  of 
Solomon,"  a  cartoon  in  tempera  for  tapestry, 
now  in  the  National  Crallery  of  Edinburgli, 
he  took  up  the  decorative  work  wliich  had 
occupied  him  in  his  own  home  on  his  first 
return  from  Italy ;  then  the  theme  of 
Francesca  —  also  in  his  country's  national 
collection — employed  him,  and  he  returned 
to  this  subject,  immortalised  by  Dante,  ten 
years  later.  In  1844  he  was  represented 
at  the  Royal  Academy  by  "  King  Joasli 
Shooting  the  Arrow^  of  Deliverance,"  which 
was  perhaps  of  idl  his  oil  pictures  the  finest, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  was  elected 
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ail  Associate  of  the  Royal  Acadeiuy,  of 
which  body  he  was,  two  years  later,  made 
a  full  Member;  ■  but  until  this  picture  was 
])ainted,  lie  had  practically  leliiupiished 
paiiitiiii;"  since  1887,  for  in  that  year  he 
had  been  made  Master  of  the  School  of 
J)esi,irii  of  the  Board  of  Manufacturers, 
Edinburgh.  That  same  year,  having  pub- 
lished the  notable  pamphlet  to  which  w^e 
have  already  referred,  on  the  management 
of  schools  of  this  description,  he  was  trans- 
ferred   from    Edinburgh    to    London,   and 


made  superintendent  and  secretary  to  the 
(Tovernment  School  of  Design  at  Somerset 
House.  xVfter  this  he  was  sent  by  the 
l)Oard  of  Trade  on  a" jijLiission  of  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  "  of  similar  schools  in 
Prussia,  Frauce,-^^tind  Bavaria,  and  his  reports 
on  these  led  to  the  remodelling  of  those  in 
London. 

Li  1842  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  hispector  of  provincial  schools, 
a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1844.  In  this 
year   he  was   appointed   Professor   of    Fine 
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Arts  in  King's  College,  Ijondon,  and  de- 
livered a  very  notable  lecture  on  the  theory 
of  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  loss  to  William  T)yce  of  these  years 
was  incalculable,  and  when  once  more  he 
was  free  to  take  up  his  brush,  it  was  to  find 
himself  so  rusty  in  its  use  that  "  along  with 
the  veteran,  William  Etty,  he  returns  to 
Mr.  Taylor's  Life  school  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane.  But  neither  this  exemplary  course 
nor  the  association  with  the  great  English 
brushmen  can  bring  back  the  William  Dyce 
of  former  days,"  says  Mr.  McKay  ;  and  this 
is  true  enough  of  his  pictures  generally,  with 
the  two  exceptions  of  "  The  Arrow  of  Deliver- 
ance "  and  ''  The  Painter's  Bon,"  and  his 
finest  productions,  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  which  were  not  begun  till 
1848,  and  these,  as  Mr.  W.  M.  Kossetti  truly 
says,  "  may  rightly  be  called  great  and  an 
honour  to  the  country  and  time  wliicli 
produced  them."  It  w^as  the  remark  of  the 
great  German  fresco-painter,  Oornelius,  who, 
having  been,  at  the  dictate  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  brought  over  to  England  to  advise 
on  the  pictorial  scheme  then  designed  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  "  with  such  a 
painter  as  Dyce  in  the  nation  no  other 
adviser  was  necessary,"  which  led  to  his 
being  employed.  His  undertaking  was  never 
completed,  but  he  has  left  six  magnificent 
specimens  of  his  w^ork  ;  the  first,  the  cartoon 
of  which  w-as  approved,  and  led  to  the 
commission  of  the  other  frescoes,  w-as  "  The 
Baptism  of  Ethelbert";  the  second  w^as 
"  St.  Dunstan  Separating  Edwy  and  Elgiva." 
The  other  four  important  frescoes  are  subjects 
of  chivalric  virtue,  which  the  artist  selected 
from  the  legend  of  King  Arthur.  The 
largest  of  these,  depicting  "  Hospitality," 
shows  the  admission  of  Sir  Tristram  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  Round  Table  ;  "  Religion," 
illustrated  by  the  vision  of  Christ  and  the 
saints  to  Sir  Galahad  and  his  companions  ; 
''  Generosity,"  showing  King  Arthur  un- 
horsed and  spared  by  his  victor.  Sir  Lance- 
lot ;  "  Courtesy,"  which  reveals  Sir  Tristram 
harping  to  La  behe  Yseult  ;  and  "  Mercy," 
representing  Sir  Gaw^ain  taking  his  vow 
before  the  queen  that  he  would  "  never  be 
against  ladies."  So  successful  was  Dyce  in 
tiiese  and  in  yet  another  fresco  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Poets,  "  The  Death  of  T^ara,"  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  execute  mural  paintings  for 
Her  late  Majesty,  at  Osborne  and  Bucldng- 
ham  Palace.  At  the  first  the  subject  is  of 
Neptune, and  l^ritannia,  and, in  the  summer- 
house  at  the  latter,  that  of  Com  us. 

In   1850,  the  year  of  his  marriage  with 


Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  Brand,  of  Bedford 
Hill,  Surrey,  Dyce  exhibited  his  "  Jacob  and 
Rachel,"  a  subject  which,  wn'th  slight  altera- 
tions, he  repeated  several  times,  and  followed 
this  up  by  "  King  Lear  and  the  Fool  in  the 
Storm";  "Titian's  First  Essay  in  Colouring"; 
"The  Good  Shepherd  "  ;  "  He  shall  carry  the 
lambs  in  His  bosom";  "St.  John  Bringing 
Home  his  Adopted  Mother,"  now^  in  the  Tate 
Gallery  ;  "  Peg  well  Bay  " ;  and  "  George 
Hei'bert  at  Bemerton  ";  both  of  which  last  are 
at  the  Guildhall. 

In  1852-3,  Dyce,  a  leader  in  the  High 
Church  movement,  was  employed  upon^  the 
cartoons  of  the  frescoes  afterwards  painted 
above  the  altar  in  All  Saints'  churcli, 
Margaret  Street,  then  in  course  of  erection 
from  Butterfield's  design.  Of  these  frescoes, 
wliich  represent  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  Mr.  Armitage,  R.A.,  who 
was  called,  in  18G4,  in  consultation  as 
to  their  renovation,  a  question  which 
to-day  is  exercising  tlie  mind  of  the  vicar, 
wrote  in  The  Times :  "  The  figures  which 
are  immediately  under  the  roof  are  as  care- 
fully studied  as  if  they  were  intended  for 
the  line  at  the  Academy  Exhibition  ;  indeed, 
for  correct  and  careful  drawing,  for  taste 
and  style  in  tlie  arrangement  of  drapery,  and 
for  honest  and  conscientious  labour,  I  know 
of  nothing  in  England  to  equal  them.  In 
common  with  the  general  public,  I  deplored 
the  death  of  Mr.  Dyce  as  a  great  national  loss. 
I  now  think  it  Avas  an  irreparable  one." 

"  There  w^as,"  says  Mr.  ^N .  M.  Rossetti,  in 
writing  of  this  learned  and  accomplished 
painter  of  high  aims,  "  more  of  earnestness, 
right  conception,  and  grave,  sensitive,  but 
rather  restricted  powers  of  realisation,  than 
of  authentic  greatness.  He  has  elevation, 
draughtsmanship,  expression,  and  on  occasion 
fine  colour  :  along  with  all  these,  a  certain 
leaning  on  precedent  and  castigated  semi- 
conventionalised  type  of  form  and  treatment, 
wdiicli  bespeak  ratlier  the  scholar  than  the 
originating  mind  in  art." 

In  1835,  William  Dyce  had  been  created  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  but 
he  relinquished  this  honour  for  that  of  Honor- 
ary Membership  on  settling  in  London.  He 
was  also  made  a  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  in  Philadelphia.  Of  the  Royal  Academy 
he  was  an  indefatigable  and  industrious 
Member,  and  it  is  on  record  that  his  keen 
tongue  was  the  dread  of  the  then  President, 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  tlie  deliberations  of  that  body,  and 
it  w'as  at  his  suggestion  that  the  class  of 
retired  Academicians  was  established. 


THE    QUEST. 


By    JUSTUS    MILES    FORMAN, 

Aifthor  of  ''  The  Gardeji  of  Lies;'  "  Tommy  Carteret^'  "  Buchanan's   Wife;'  etc 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS.— Ste.  Marie,  an  aristocratic  youn^  Frenchman,  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  is  a  picturesque  and  popular  fissure  in  the  best  Parisian  society;  but  his  volatile  temperament,  which 
he  owes  to 'a  mixture  of  French  and  Irish  ancestry,  leads  his  more  serious  friends  to  doubt  whether  he  will  ever 
turn  his  brilliant  i2:ifts  to  anv  real  account,  or  carve  for  himself  a  career  of  any  importance.  On  his  way  to  a 
dinner-party  in  Paris,  he  learns  from  his  Eni^^ish  friend,  Richard  Hartley,  that  he  is  that  eveninp^  for  the  first 
time  to  meet  Miss  Helen  Benham,  a  member  of  an  American  family  loni,^  resident  in  Paris,  and  Hartley  reminds 
him  that  the  Avhole  familv  has  been  livin^^  in  some  seclusion  of  lata  owing  to  s^rief  and  suspense  caused  by  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Miss  Benham's  younger  brot  ler,  a  headstrong  boy,  but  one  with  no  faults  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  mysterious  absence.  Or/ attaining  his  majority  in  a  fcAV  months'  time,  young  Arthur  Benham 
will  come  into  a  considerable  amount  of  money  'from  his  dead  father's  estate,  and  a  still  larger  fortune  will 
be  his  if  he  survives  his  grandfather,  once  a  distinguished  diplomatist  and  now  the  venerable  autocrat  of  his  own 
family  so  that  the  boy  has  evervthing  to  lose  by  quarrelling  with  the  old  man.  Therefore  it  is  argued  that  he 
cannot' be  wilfully  absenting  himself,  a  course  of  folly  which  the  grandfather  protests  that  he  w(mld  never 
forgive,  and  the  fear  of  foul  play  keeps  the  whole  family  in  suspense.  While  Hartley  is  impartuig  this  informa- 
tion on  the  way  to  the  dinner-party,  the  two  young  men  are  spectators  of  a  slight  motor  accident,  the  occupants 
of  the  car  being  a  girl  of  extra .irdinary  beauty  '  and  an  Irish-looking  man,  whose  face  Ste.  Marie  vaguely 
recalls  without  recollecting  his  name,  while  the  girl's  eyes  "seem  to  call  him"  with  some  inexplicable  mute 
appeal.  Once  at  the  dinner-party,  however,  he  realises  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  Helen  l^enham,  and  the 
two  are  mutuallv  attracted  into  a 'great  friendship.  Yet  Avhen  Ste.  Marie,  some  weeks  later,  proposes  marriage, 
Helen,  strongly "^swayed  bv  her  own  lofty  ideals  of  life  and  its  responsibilities,  doubts  herself,  and  fears  to  let 
the  man's  mere  charm  hlind  her  to  his  lack  of  serious  purpose,  Then  Ste.  lAIarie,  with  fine  fervour,  dedicates 
himself  to  the  mission  of  finding  her  lost  brother.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  claim  her  love.  Deeply  moved  by 
his  devotion,  Helen  sends  him  forth  on  his  quest,  saying:  "Oh,  find  him  quickly,  my  dear!  Find  him  quickly, 
and  come  back  to  me !  "  And  in  this  moment  of  parting,  neither  of  them  notices  that  a  man  who  has  been  for 
some  moments  standing  just  outside  the  portieres  of  the  doorway  has  barely  time  to  step  aside  into  the  shadoAvs 
of  the  dim  hall.  Yet  from  the  outset  Ste.  Marie  has  wondered  why  Helei's  middle-aged  uncle,  a  Captain  Stewart, 
has  not  made  more  use  of  certain  clues  in  the  search  for  the  missing  man.  However,  the  Quest  goes  on,  and  in  an 
interval  Ste.  Marie  finds  himself  a  guest  at  a  somewhat  I^ohemian  gathering  at  Captain  Stewart's  flat.  In  the 
excitement  of  a  quarrel  with  Olga  Nilssen,  who  points  a  pistol  at  him,  Captain  Stewart  falls  to  the  ground  in  a 
fit;  and  in  attending  to  him,  Ste.  Marie  sees  in  his  room  a  portrait  of  the  beautiful  girl  whose  eyes  "seemed  to 
call  him  "when  he  saAV  her  with  the  Irishman  of  the  motor-car  mishap.  He  ascertains  her  address  from  Olga 
Nilssen,  and  goes  to  Clamart  in  search  of  her.  There,  in  an  old-world  garden,  he  finds  her,  and  Arthur  Benham 
at  her  side,  but  as  he  descends  from  a.  tree  into  the  garden  he  is  shot  and  falls  senseless  to  the  ground.  When 
he  comes  to  his  senses  again,  he  is  Iving  in  a  bedroom  in  a  lonely  coimtry  house,  and  while  the  severity  of  the 
wound  in  his  leg  keeps  him  prisoner  "there  he  is  visited  by  the  Irishman  O'Hara  and  his  beautiful  daughter 
Coira,  who  both  indignantly  disown  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  yet  the  cat  that  drinks  his  coifee  dies  in  agony 
a  few  moments  afterw\ards.  O'Hara  tells  Captain  Stewart  he  will  have  nothing  of  foul  play  beyond  the 
detention  of  young  Benham's  would-be  rescuer,  and  presently  the  invalid  overhears  a  conversation  betw^ee  i 
Benham  and  Coiraffrom  which  he  realises  that  Benham  has  been  tricked  into  staying  hidden  there.  Kvcn 
Ste.  IVIarie's  own  motives  have  ai)parently  been  misrepresented,  for  he  hears  young  Benham  say  :  "  I  never 
thought  he'd  take  on  a  piece  of  dirty  work  like  this."  What  is  it  these  three  conspirators  are  making  him 
think,   and  how  can  this  "queen  among  goddesses"    be  one  of  them? 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE    INVALID   TAKES    THE   AIR. 

XXTHEN  O'Hara,  the  next  inorniTif]:, 
VV  wenfc  through  the  formahty  of 
looking  in  upon  liis  patient,  and 
after  a  taciturn  nod  was  about  to  go  away 
again,  Ste.  Marie  called  liim  back.  He 
said — 

"  Would  you  mind  waiting  a  naoment  ?  " 
and  the  Irishman  halted  inside  the  door. 

"  I  made  an  experiment  yesterday,"  said 
Ste.  Marie,  "^  and  I  find  that,  after  a  poor 
fashion,  I  can  walk — that  is  to  say,  I  can 
drag  myself  about  a  little  without  any  great 
pain,  if  I  don't  bend  the  left  leg." 
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O'Hara  returned  to  tlie  bed  and  niiule  a 
silent  examination  of  the  bullet  wound, 
which,  it  Avas  plain  to  see,  was  doing  very 
well  indeed. 

"  You1l  be  all  right  in  a  few  days,"  said 
he,  "  but  you'll  be  lame  for  a  week  yet — 
maybe  two.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  known 
men  to  march  half  a  day  with  a  hole  in  the 
leg  worse  than  yours,  though  it  probably 
was  not  quite  pleasant." 

''  Fm  afraid  I  couldn't  march  very  far," 
said  Ste.  Marie,  "  but  I  can  hobble  a  bit. 
The  point  is,  I'm  going  mad  from  confine- 
ment in  this  room.  Do  you  think  I  might 
l)e  allowed  to  stagger  about  the  garden  for 
an  hour,  or  sit  there  under  one  of  the  trees  ? 
I  don't  like  to  ask  favours,  but — so  far  as  I 
can  see,  it  could  do  no  harm.  I  couldn't 
possibly  escape,  you  see.     I  couldn't  climb  a 
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fifteen-foot  wall  even  if  I  bad  two  good 
legs  ;  as  it  is,  with  a  leg  and  a  half,  I 
couldn't  climb  anything." 

The  Irishman  looked  at  him  sharply,  and 
was  silent  for  a  time,  as  if  considering.  But 
at  last  he  said — 

"  Of  course,  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  granting  you  any  favours  here.  You're 
on  the  footing  of  a  spy — a  captured  spy, 
and  you're  very  lucky  not  to  have  got  what 
you  deserved  instead  of  a  trumpery  flesh 
wound."  The  man's  face  twisted  into  a 
heavy  scowl. 

"  Unfortunately,"  said  he,  "  an— accident 
has  put  me — put  us  in  as  unpleasant  a 
position  towards  you  as  you  had  put  yourself 
tow^ards  us.  We  seem  to  stand  in  the 
position  of  having  tried  to  poison  you,  and 
— well,  we  ow^e  you  something  for  that. 
Still,  I\i  meant  to  keep  you  locked  up  in  this 
room  so  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  you 
at  La  Lierre."  He  scowded  once  more  in 
an  intimidating  fashion  at  Ste.  Marie,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  found  bimself  em- 
barrassed. 

"  And,"  he  said  awkwardly,  "  I  suppose  I 
owe  something  to  your  father's  son.  .  .  . 
Look  here  !  if  you'i  e  to  be  allowed  in  the 
garden,  you  must  understand  that  it's  at 
fixed  hours  and  not  alone.  Somebody  will 
always  be  w^ith  you,  and  old  Michel  will  be 
on  hand  to  shoot  you  down  if  you  try  to  run 
for  it,  or  if  you  try  to  communicate  with 
Arthur  Benham.  Is  that  understood  ?  " 
"  Quite  !  "  said  Ste.  Marie  gaily. 
"  Quite  understood  and  agreed  to.  And 
many  thanks  for  your  courtesy.  I  shan't 
forget  it.  We  differ  rather  widely  on  some 
rather  important  subjects,  you  and  I,  but  I 
must  confess  tliat  you're  very  generous,  and 
I  thank  you.  The  old  Michel  has  my  full 
permission  to  shoot  at  me  if  he  sees  me 
trying  to  fiy  over  a  fifteen-foot  wall." 

"  He'll  shoot  without  asking  your  per- 
mission," said  the  Ln'shman  grimly,  ''  if  you 
try  that  on  ;  but  I  don't  tliink  you'll  be  apt 
to  try  it  for  the  present — not  w^ith  a  crippled 
leg."  He  pulled  out  his  watch  and  looked 
at  it. 

"  Nine  o'clock,"  said  he.  *'  If  you  care 
to  begin  to-day,  you  can  go  out  at  eleven 
for  an  hour.  I'll  see  that  old  Michel  is 
ready  at  that  time." 

"  Eleven  will  suit  me  perfectly,"  said  Ste. 
Marie.  "  You're  very  good.  Thanks  once 
more  ! "  The  Irishman  did  not  seem  to 
hear.  He  replaced  the  watch  in  his  pocket 
and  turned  away  in  silence.  But  before  he 
left  the  rooni  h^  stood  a  uioment  beside  one 


of  the  windows,  staring  out  into  the  morning 
sunshine,  and  the  other  man  could  see  that 
his  face  had  once  more  settled  into  the  still 
and  melancholic  gloom  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  it.  Ste.  Marie  watched,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  the  man  began  to  interest  him 
as  a  human  being.  He  had  thought  of 
O'Hara  before  merely  as  a  rather  shady 
adventurer  of  a  not  very  rare  type,  but  he 
looked  at  the  adventurer's  face  now,  and  he 
saw  that  it  Avas  the  face  of  a  man  of  unspeak- 
able sorrows.  When  O'Hara  looked  at  one, 
one  saw  only  a  pair  of  singularly  keen  and 
liard,  blue  eyes  set  under  a  bony  brow.  When 
those  eyes  were  turned  away,  the  man's 
attention  relaxed,  the  face  became  a  battle- 
ground furrowed  and  scarred  with  wTecked 
pride  and  with  bitterness  and  with  sliameand 
with  agony.  Most  soldiers  of  fortune  have 
faces  like  that,  for  the  world  has  used  them 
very  ill,  and  they  have  lost  one  precious  thing 
after  another  nntil  all  are  gone  ;  and  they 
have  tasted  everything  that  there  is  in  life, 
and  the  flavour  which  remains  is  a  very  bitter 
flavour — dry  hke  ashes. 

It  came  to  Ste.  Marie,  as  he  lay  watching 
this  man,  that  the  story  of  the  man's  life,  if 
he  could  be  made  to  tell  it,  Avould  doubtless 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  in  the 
Avorld,  as  must  be  the  tale  of  the  adventurous 
career  of  anyone  who  has  slipped  down  the 
ladder  of  respectability  rung  by  rung  into 
that  shadowy  no-man's-land  where  the 
furtive  birds  of  prey  forgather  and  hatch 
their  plots.  It  was  plain  enough  that 
O'Harti  had,  as  the  phrase  goes,  seen  better 
days.  Without  question  he  w^as  a  villain, 
but,  after  all,  a  generous  villain.  He  had  been 
very  decent  about  making  amends  for  that 
poisoning  affair.  A  cheaper  rascal  would 
have  behaved  otherwise.  Ste.  Marie  suddenly 
remembered  what  a  friend  of  his  had  once 
said  of  this  mysterious  Irishman.  The  two 
had  been  sitting  on  the  terrace  of  a  cafe,  and, 
as  O'Hara  passed  by,  Ste.  Marie's  friend 
pointed  after  him  and  said  :  "  There  goes 
some  of  the  best  blood  that  ever  came  out  of 
Ireland.     See  what  it  has  fallen  to  !  " 

Seemingly  it  had  fallen  pretty  low.  He 
would  have  liked  very  much  to  know  about  the 
downw^ard  stages,  but  he  knew  that  he  w^ould 
never  hear  anything  of  them  from  the  man 
himself,  for  O'Hara  w^as  clad,  as  it  were,  in 
an  armour  of  taciturnity.  He  was  incredibly 
silent.  He  wore  mail  that  nothing  could 
pierce. 

The  Irishman  turned  abruptly  away  and 
left  the  room,  and  Ste.  Marie,  with  all  the 
gay  excitement  of  a  little  girl  preparing  fov 
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her  first  nursery  party,  began  to  get  himself 
ready  to  go  oat.  The  old  Michel  had  already 
been  there  to  help  him  bathe  and  shave,  so 
that  he  had  only  to  dress  himself  and  attend 
to  his  one  conspicuous  vanity — the  pains- 
taking arrangement  of  his  hair,  which  he 
wore,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
parted  a  little  at  one  side  and  brushed  almost 
straight  back,  so  that  it  looked  rather  like 
a  close-fitting  and  incredibly  glossy  skull- 
cap. Richard  Hartley,  who  was  inclined  to 
joke  at  his  friend's  grave  interest  in  the 
matter,  said  that  it  reminded  him  of  patent 
leather. 

When  he  was  dressed — and  he  found  that 
putting  on  his  left  boot  was  no  mean  feat — 
Ste.  Marie  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  the  window 
and  lighted  a  cigarette.  He  had  half  an 
hour  to  wait,  and  so  he  picked  up  the  volume 
of  Bayard,  which  Coira  O'Hara  had  not  yet 
taken  away  from  him,  and  began  to  read  in 
it  at  random.  He  became  so  absorbed  that 
the  old  Michel,  come  to  summon  him,  took 
him  by  surprise.  But  it  was  a  pleasant 
surprise  and  very  welcome.  He  followed  the 
old  man  out  of  the  room  with  a  heart  that 
beat  fast  with  eagerness. 

The  descent  of  the  stairs  offered  difficulties, 
for  the  wounded  leg  protested  sharply  against 
being  bent  more  than  a  very  little  at  the 
knee.  But,  by  aid  of  Michel's  shoulder,  he 
made,  the  passage  in  safety,  and  so  came  to 
the  lower  storey.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
someone  opened  a  door  almost  in  their  faces, 
but  closed  it  again  with  great  haste,  and 
Ste.  Marie  gave  a  chuckle  of  laughter,  for, 
though  it  was  almost  dark  there,  he  thought 
he  had  recognised  Captain  Stewart. 

''So  old  Charlie's  with  us  to-day,  is 
he  ?  "  he  said  aloud,  and  Michel  queried  : 
"  Comment^  monsieur  ?  "  because  Ste.  Marie 
had  spoken  in  English. 

They  came  out  upon  the  terrace  before 
the  house,  and  the  fresh,  sweet  air  bore  against 
their  faces,  and  little  flecks  of  live  gold 
danced  and  shiveied  about  their  feet  upon 
the  moss-stained  tiles.  The  gardener  stepped 
back  for  an  instant  into  the  doorway  and 
reappeared,  bearing  across  his  arms  the  short 
carbine  with  which  Ste.  Marie  had  already 
made  acquaintance.  The  victim  looked  at 
this  weapon  with  a  laugh,  and  the  old 
Michel's  gnome-like  countenance  distorted 
itself  suddenly,  and  a  weiid  cackle  came 
from  it. 

"  It  is  my  old  friend  ?  "  demanded  Ste. 
Marie,  and  the  gardener  cackled  once  more, 
stroking  the  barrel  of  the  weapon  as  if  it 
were  a  faithful  dog. 


"  The  same,  monsieur,"  said  he.  "  But 
she  apologises  for  not  doing  better." 

"  Beg  her  for  me,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  to  cheer  up.  She  may  get  another  chance." 
Old  Michel's  face  froze  into  an  expression  of 
anxious  and  rather  frightened  solicitude,  but 
he  waved  his  arm  for  the  prisoner  to  precede 
him,  and  Ste.  Marie  began  to  limp  down 
across  the  littered  and  unkempt  sweep  of 
turf.  Behind  him,  at  the  distance  of  a  dozen 
paces,  he  heard  the  shambling  footfalls  of 
his  guard,  but  he  had  expected  that,  and  it 
could  not  rob  him  of  his  swelling  and  exul- 
tant joy  at  treading  once  more  upon  green 
grass  and  looking  up  into  blue  sky.  He  was 
like  a  man  newly  released  from  a  dungeon 
rather  than  from  a  sunny  and  by  no  means 
uncomfortable  upper  chamber.  He  would 
have  liked  to  dance  and  sing,  to  run  at  full 
speed  like  a  child  until  he  was  breathless  and 
red  in  the  face.  Instead  of  that  he  had  to 
drag  himself  with  slow  pains  and  some  dis- 
comfort, but  his  spirit  ran  ahead,  dancing 
and  singing,  and  he  thought  that  it  even 
halted  now  and  then  to  roll  on  the  grass. 

As  he  had  observed,  a  week  before  from 
the  top  of  his  wall,  a  double  row  of  larches 
led  straight  down  away  froui  the  front  of  tlie 
house,  making  a  wide  and  long  vista  inter- 
rupted, halfway  to  its  end,  by  a  rond  point,  m 
the  centre  of  wliicli  w^as  a  pool  and  a  fountain. 
The  double  row  of  trees  was  sadly  broken 
now,  and  the  trees  were  untrimmed  and 
uncared  for.  One  of  them  had  fallen, 
probably  in  a  wind-storm,  and  lay  dead 
across  the  way.  Ste.  Marie  turned  aside 
towards  the  west,  and  found  himself  presently 
among  chestnuts,  planted  in  close  rows, 
whose  tops  grew  in  so  thick  a  ca,nopy  above 
that  but  little  sunshine  came  through,  and 
there  was  no  turf  under  foot,  only  black  earth 
hard  trodden,  mossy  here  and  there. 

From  beyond,  in  the  direction  he  had 
chanced  to  take  and  a  little  towards  the  west, 
a  soft  morning  breeze  bore  to  him  the  scent 
of  roses,  so  constant  and  so  sweet  despite  its 
delicacy  that  to  breathe  it  was  like  an  intoxi- 
cation. He  felt  it  begin  to  take  hold  upon 
and  to  sway  his  senses  like  an  exquisite,  an 
insidious  wine. 

"  The  flower  gardens,  Michel  ?  "  he  asked 
over  his  shoulder.     "  They  are  before  us  ?  " 

"  Ahead  and  to  the  left,  monsieur,"  said 
the  old  man,  and  he  took  up  once  more  his 
slow  aud  difficult  progress.  But  again, 
before  he  had  gone  many  steps,  he  was  halted. 
There  began  to  reach  his  ears  a  rich  but 
slender  strain  of  sound,  a  golden  thread  of 
melody.     At  first  he  thought  that  it  was  a 
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'cello  or  the  lower  notes  of  a  violin,  but 
presently  he  became  aware  that  it  was  a 
woman  singing  in  a  half-voice  without 
thought  of  what  she  sang — as  women  croon 
to  a  child,  or  over  their  work,  or  when  they 
are  idle  and  their  thoughts  are  far  wandering. 

The  mistake  was  not  as  absurd  as  it  may 
seem,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  voice  which  is 
called  a  contralto,  if  it  is  a  good  and  clear 
and  fairly  resonant  voice,  sounds  at  a  dis- 
tance very  much  indeed  like  a  'cello  or  the 
lower  register  of  a  violin.  And  that  is 
especially  true  when  the  voice  is  hushed  to  a 
half -articulate  murmur.  Indeed,  this  is  but 
one  of  the  many  strange  peculiarities  of  that 
most  beautiful  of  all  human  organs.  The 
contralto  can  rarely  express  the  lighter  things, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  it  to  express 
merriment  or  gaiety,  but  it  can  thrill  the 
heart  as  can  no  other  sound  emitted  by  a 
human  throat,  and  it  can  shake  the  soul  to 
its  very  innermost  hidden  deeps.  It  is  the 
soft,  yellow  gold  of  singing — the  wine  of 
sound :  it  is  mystery :  it  is  shadowy,  unknown 
beautiful  places  :  it  is  enchantment. 

Ste.  Marie  stood  still  and  listened.  The 
sound  of  low  singing  came  from  the  right. 
Without  realising  that  he  had  moved,  he 
began  to  make  his  way  in  that  direction,  and 
the  old  Michel,  carbine  upon  arm,  follow^ed 
behind  him.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  singer. 
He  knew  w^ell  who  it  w^as,  for  the  girl's 
speaking  voice  liad  thrilled  him  long  before 
this.  He  came  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
grove  of  chestnuts,  and  found  that  he  was 
beside  the  open  rond  point  where  the  pool  lay 
within  its  stone  circumference,  unclean  and 
choked  with  lily  pads,  and  the  fountain,  a 
naked  lady  holding  aloft  a  shell,  stood  above. 
The  rond  point  was  not  in  reality  round  ;  it 
was  an  oval  with  its  greater  axis  at  right 
angles  to  the  long,  straight  avenue  of  larches. 
At  the  two  ends  of  the  oval  there  were  stone 
benches  with  backs,  and  behind  these  tall 
shrubs  grew  close  and  overhung  so  that  even 
at  noonday  the  spots  were  shaded. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

THE   STONE   BENCPI   AT   THE   ROND   POINT, 

Mlle.  Coira  O'Hara  sat  alone  upon  the 
stone  bench  at  the  hither  end  of  the  rond 
point.  With  a  leisurely  hand  she  put  fine 
stitches  into  a  mysterious  garment  of  white, 
with  lace  on  it,  and  over  her  not  too  ardu- 
ous toil  she  sang  a  demi-voix,  a  little  German 
song  all  about  the  tender  passions. 

Ste.  Marie  halted  his  dragging  steps  a  little 


way  ofP,  but  the  girl  heard  him  and  turned  to 
look.  After  that  she  rose  hurriedly  and 
stood  as  if  poised  for  flight,  but  Ste.  Marie 
took  his  hat  in  his  hands  and  came  forward. 

"  If  you  go  away,  mademoiselle,"  said  he, 
"  if  you  let  me  drive  you  from  your  place,  I 
shall  limp  across  to  that  pool  and  fall  in  and 
drown  myself,  or  I  shall  try  to  climb  the  wall 
yonder,  and  Michel  will  have  to  shoot  me." 
He  came  forward  another  step. 

"  If  it  is  impossible,"  he  said,  "  that  you 
and  I  should  stay  here  together  for  a  few 
little  moments,  and  talk  about  what  a  beauti- 
ful day  it  is — if  that  is  impossible,  why,  then 
I  must  apologise  for  intruding  upon  you  and 
go  on  my  w^ay,  inexorably  pursued  by  the 
would-be  murderer  who  now  stands  six  paces 
to  the  rear. 

"  Is  it  impossible,  mademoiselle  ?  "  said 
Ste.  Marie. 

The  girl's  face  was  flushed  with  that  deep 
and  splendid  understain.  She  looked  down 
upon  the  white  garment  in  her  hand  and  away 
across  the  broad  ro?id  point,  and,  in  the  end, 
she  looked  up  very  gravely  into  the  face  of 
the  man  who  stood  leaning  upon  his  stick 
before  her. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said  in  her  deep 
voice,  "  what  my  father  would  wish.  I  did 
not  know  that  you  were  coming  into  the 
garden  this  morning,  or " 

"  Or  else,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  wdth  a  little 
touch  of  bitterness  in  his  tone — "or  else  you 
would  not  have  been  here.  You  would 
have  remained  in  the  house." 

He  made  a  bow. 

"  To-morrow,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  days  that  I  may  be 
at  La  Lierre,  I  shall  stay  in  my  room.  Yon 
need  have  no  fear  of  me."  All  the  man's 
life  he  had  been  spoilt.  The  girl's  bearing 
hurt  him  absurdly,  and  a  little  of  the  hurt 
may  have  betrayed  itself  in  his  face  as  he 
turned  away,  for  she  came  towards  him  with 
a  swift  movement,  saying — 

"  No  !  no  !     Wait  ! 

"I  have  hurt  you,"  she  said,  with  a  sort 
of  wondering  distress.  "  You  have  let  me 
hurt  you.  .  .  .  And  yet  surely  you  must  see 
.  .  .  you  must  realise  on  what  terms  .  .  . 
Do  you  forget  that  you  are  not  among  your 
friends  .  .  .  outside  ?  .  .  .  This  is  so  very 
different !  " 

"  I  had  forgotten,"  said  he.  "  Incredible 
as  it  sounds,  I  had  for  a  moment  forgotten. 
Will  you  grant  me  your  pardon  for  that  ? 

"  And  yet,"  he  persisted,  after  a  moment's 
pause — "  yet,  mademoiselle,  consider  a  little  ! 
It  is  likely   that  —  circumstances    have   so 


'  Mile.  Coira  O'Hara  sat  alone  upon  the  stone  bench  ' 
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fallen  that  ifc  seems  I  sliall  be  here  within 
your  walls  for  a  time,  perhaps  a  long  time.  I 
am  able  to  w^alk  a  little  now.  Day  by  day  I 
sliall  be  stronger,  better  able  to  get  about. 
Is  there  not  some  w^ay — are  there  not  some 
terms  under  w^hich  \ve  could  meet  without 
embarrassment  ?  Must  w^e  for  ever  glare  at 
each  other  and  pass  by  warily,  just  because 
^Ye— well,  hold  different  views  about — some- 
thing ?  "  It  w-as  not  a  premeditated  speech 
at  all.  It  had  never  until  this  moment 
occurred  to  him  to  suggest  any  such  arrange- 
ment with  any  member  of  the  household  at 
La  Lierre.  At  another  time  he  would  doubt- 
less have  considered  it  undignified,  if  not 
downright  unwise,  to  hold  intercourse  of  any 
friendly  sort  with  this  band  of  contemptible 
adventurers.  The  sudden  impulse  may  have 
been  born  of  his  long  week  of  almost  intoler- 
able loneliness,  or  it  may  have  come  of  the 
warm  exhilaration  of  this  first  breath  of 
sweet  outdoor  air,  or  perhaps  it  needed 
neither  of  these  things,  for  the  girl  w^as  very 
beautiful — enchantment  breathed  from  her, 
and  though  he  knew  what  she  w^as,  in  w^hat 
despical)le  plot  she  was  engaged,  he  w^as  too 
much  Ste.  Marie  to  be  quite  indifferent  to 
her.  Though  he  looked  upon  her  sorrowfully 
and  with  pain  and  vicarious  shame,  he  could 
not  have  denied  the  spell  she  yielded.  After 
all,  he  was  Sfce.  Marie. 

Once  more  the  girl  looked  up  very  gravely 
under  her  brows,  and  her  eyes  met  the  man's 
eyes. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "  Truly  I  don't 
know.  I  think  I  should  have  to  ask  my 
father  about  it. 

"I  wish,''  she  said,  "that  we  might  do 
that.  I  should  like  it.  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  someone— about  the  things  I 
like — and  care  for.  I  used  to  talk  with  my 
father  about  things,  but  not  lately.  There 
is  no  one  now."     Her  eyes  searched  him. 

"  Would  it  be  possible,  I  wonder  ?  "  said 
she.  "  Could  we  two  put  everything  else 
aside — forget  altogether  who  we  are  and  why 
we  are  here  ?     Is  that  possible  ?  " 

"  We  could  only  try,  mademoiselle,"  said 
Ste.  Marie.  "  If  we  found  it  a  failure,  we 
could  give  it  up."  He  broke  into  a  little 
laugh. 

"And  besides,"  he  said,  "I  can't  help 
thinking  that  two  people  ought  to  be  with 
me  all  the  time  I  am  in  the  garden  here  — 
for  safety's  sake.  I  might  catch  the  old 
Michel  napping  one  day,  you  know,  throttle 
him,  take  his  rifle  away,  and  escape.  If 
there  were  two,  I  couldn't  do  that." 

For  an  instant  she  met  his  laugh  with  an 


answering  smile,  and  the  smile  came  upon 
her  sombre  beauty  like  a  moment  of  golden 
light  upon  darkness.  But  afterwards  she 
was  grave  again  and  thoughtful. 

"  Is  it  not  rather  foohsh,"  she  asked,  "  to 
warn  us  — to  w^arn  me  of  possibihties  like 
that  ?  You  might  quite  easily  do  what  you 
have  said.  You  are  putting  us  on  our  guard 
against  you." 

"  I  meant  to,  mademoiselle,"  said  Ste. 
Marie — "  I  meant  to.  Consider  my  reasons. 
Consider  wiiat  I  was  pleading  for  !  "  And 
he  gave  a  little  laugh  when  the  colour  began 
again  to  rise  in  the  girl's  cheeks. 

She  turned  away  from  him,  shaking  her 
head,  and  he  thought  that  he  had  said  too 
much  and  that  she  was  offended  ;  but  after  a 
moment  the  girl  looked  up,  and  when  she 
met  his  eyes-,  she  langhed  outright. 

"  I  cannot  for  ever  be  scowling  and  snarhng 
at  you,"  said  she.  "  It  is  quite  too  absurd. 
Will  you  sit  dow^n  for  a  little  while  ?  I 
don't  know  whether  or  not  my  father  would 
approve,  but  we  have  met  here  by  accident, 
and  there  can  be  no  harm  surely  in  our  ex- 
changing a  few  civil  words.  If  you  try  to 
bring  up  forbidden  topics,  I  can  simply  go 
away — and,  besides,  Michel  stands  ready  to 
nmrder  you  if  it  should  become  necessary. 
I  think  his  failure  of  a  week  ago  is  very  heavy 
on  his  conscience." 

Ste.  Marie  sat  down  in  one  corner  of  the 
long,  stone  bench,  and  he  was  very  glad  to 
do  it,  for  his  leg  was  beginning  to  cause  him 
some  discomfort.  It  felt  hot  and  as  if  there 
w^ere  a  very  tight  band  round  it  above  the 
knee.  The  relief  must  have  been  apparent 
in  his  face,  for  Mile.  O'Hara  looked  at  him 
in  silence  for  a  moment,  and  she  gave  a  little, 
troubled,  anxious  frown.  Men  can  be  quite 
indifferent  to  suffering  in  each  other  if  the 
suffering  is  not  extreme,  and  women  can  be, 
too  ;  but  men  are  quite  miserable  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman  who  is  in  pain,  and 
women,  before  a  suffering  man,  while  they 
are  not  miserable,  are  always  full  of  a  desire 
to  do  something  that  will  help.  And  that 
might  be  a  small  additional  proof  (if  any 
more  proof  were  necessary)  that  they  are 
much  the  more  practical  of  the  two  sexes. 

The  girl's  sharp  glance  seemed  to  assure 
her  tliat  Ste.  Marie  was  comfortable  now 
that  he  was  sitting  down,  for  the  frown  went 
from  her  brows,  and  she  began  to  arrange 
the  mysterious  white  garment  in  her  lap  in 
preparation  to  go  on  with  her  work. 

Ste.  Marie  watched  her  for  a  wiiile  in  a 
contented  silence.  The  leaves  overhead 
stirred   under  a  puff  of  air,  and  a  single 
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yellow  beam  of  sunlight  came  down  and 
shivered  upon  the  girl's  dark  head  and 
played  about  the  bundle  of  white  over  which 
her  hands  were  busy.  She  moved  aside  to 
avoid  ifc,  but  it  followed  her,  and  when  she 
moved  back,  it  followed  again  and  danced  in 
her  lap,  as  if  it  were  a  Uve  thing  with  a 
malicious  sense  of  humour,  It  might  have 
been  Tinker  Bell  out  of  "  Peter  Pan,"  only  it 
did  not  jingle.  Mile.  O'Hara  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  annoyance,  and  Ste.  Marie 
laughed  at  her  ;  but  in  a  moment  the  leaves 
overhead  were  still  again,  and  the  sunbeam 
with  a  sense  of  humour  was  gone  to  torment 
someone  else. 

Still,  neither  of  the  two  spoke,  and 
Sbe.  Marie  continued  to  watch  the  girl  bent 
above  her  sewing.  He  was  thinking  of  what 
she  had  said  to  him  when  he  asked  her  if 
she  read  Spanish — that  her  mother  had  been 
Spanish.  That  would  account,  then,  for  her 
dark  eyes.  It  would  account  for  the  dark- 
ness of  her  skin,  too,  but  not  for  its  extra- 
ordinary clearness  and  delicacy,  for  Spanish 
women  are  apt  to  have  dull  skins  of  an 
opaque  texture.  This  was,  he  said  to  him- 
self, an  Irish  skin  with  a  darker  stain,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  he  had  never  before 
seen  anything  at  all  like  it. 

Apart  from  colouring,  she  was  all  Irish, 
of  the  type  which  has  become  famous  the 
world  over,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  men 
who  have  seen  women  in  all  countries,  and 
have  studied  them,  is  the  most  beautiful  type 
tliat  exists  in  our  time. 

Sfce.  Marie  was  dark  himself,  and,  in  the 
ordinary  nature  of  things,  he  should  have 
preferred  a  fair  type  in  women.  In  theory, 
for  that  matter,  he  did  prefer  it ;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  sit  near  Coira  O'Hara, 
and  watch  her  bent  head  and  busy,  hovering 
hands,  and  remain  unstirred  by  her  splendid 
beauty.  He  found  himself  wondering  why 
one  kind  of  loveliness  more  than  another 
should  exert  a  potent  and  mysterious  spell 
by  virtue  of  mere  proximity,  and  when  the 
woman  who  bore  it  was  entirely  passive.  If 
this  girl  had  been  looking  at  him,  the  matter 
would  have  been  easy  to  understand,  for  an 
eye-glance  is  often  downright  hypnotic  ;  but 
she  w^as  looking  at  the  work  in  her  hands, 
and,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  she  had 
altogether  forgotten  his  presence  ;  yet  the 
mysterious  spell,  the  potent  enchantment, 
breathed  from  her  like  a  vapour,  and  he 
could  not  be  insensible  to  it.  It  was  like 
sorcery. 

The  girl  looked  up  so  suddenly  that  Ste. 
Marie  jumped.     She  said — 


*'  You  are  not  a  very  talkative  person. 
Are  you  alvA'ays  as  silent  as  this  ?  " 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  am  not.  I  offer  my 
humblest  apologies.  It  seems  as  if  I  were 
not  being  properly  grateful  for  being  allowed 
to  sit  here  with  you,  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
was  buried  in  thought."  They  had  begun 
to  talk  in  French,  but,  midway  of  Sfce. 
Marie's  speech,  the  girl  glanced  towards 
the  old  Michel,  who  stood  a  short  distance 
away,  and  so  he  changed  to  English. 

"  h\  that  case,"  she  said,  regarding  her 
work  Avifch  her  liead  on  one  side  like  a  bird 
— "  in  that  case  you  might  at  least  tell  me 
wiiat  your  thoughts  were.  Tliey  might  be 
interesting."  Ste.  Marie  gave  a  little,  em- 
barrassed laugh. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  he,  "but  I'm  afraid 
they  were  too  personal.  I'm  afraid,  if  I  told 
you,  you'd  get  up  and  go  away,  and  be  frigidly 
polite  to  me  when  next  we  passed  each  other 
in  the  garden  here. 

"  But  there's  no  harm,"  he  said,  "  in  telling 
you  one  thing  that  occurred  to  me.  It 
occurred  to  me  that,  as  far  as  a  young  girl 
can  be  said  to  resemble  an  elderly  woman, 
you  bear  a  most  remarkable  resemblance  to 
a  very  dear  old  friend  of  mine  who  lives 
near  Dublin — Lady  Margaret  Craith.  She's  a 
widow,  and  almost  all  of  her  family  are  dead, 
I  believe  (I  didn't  know  any  of  them),  and 
she  lives  there  in  a  huge  old  honse  witli  a 
park,  quite  alone,  with  her  army  of  servants. 
I  go  to  see  her  whenever  I'm  in  Ireland, 
because  she  is  one  of  the  sweetest  souls  I 
have  ever  known." 

He  became  aware  suddenly  that  Mile. 
O'Hara's  head  was  bent  very  low  over  her 
sewing,  and  that  her  face,  or  as  much  of  it 
as  he  could  see,  was  crimson. 

"  Oh,  I — I  beg  your  pardon  !  "  cried  Sfce. 
Marie.  "  I've  done  something  dreadful.  I 
don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I'm  very,  very 
sorry.     Please  forgive  me  if  you  can  !  " 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
vei3e,  and  after  a  moment  she  looked  up 
for  the  swiftest  possible  glance  and  down 
again. 

"  That  is  my— aunt,"  she  said.  "  Only 
— please,  let  us  talk  about  something  else  ! 
Of  course,  you  couldn't  possibly  have  known." 

"  No,"  said  Ste.  Marie  gravely—"  no,  of 
course.  You  are  very  good  to  forgive  me." 
He  was  silent  a  little  while,  for  "what  the 
girl  had  told  him  surprised  him  very  much 
indeed,  and  touched  him,  too.  He  remem- 
bered again  the  remark  of  his  friend  when 
O'Hara  had  passed  them  on  the  boulevard — 

"  There  goes  some  of  the  best  blood  that 
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ever  came  out  of  Ireland.     See  what  it  has 
fallen  to  !  " 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact,"  said  he,  "  that  jou 
and  I  are  very  close  compatriots  in  the  matter 
of  blood— if  '  compatriots  '  is  the  word.  You 
are  Irish  and  Spanish.  My  mother  was 
Irish  and  my  people  were  Bearnais,  which  is 
about  as  m.uch  Spanish  as  French — and, 
indeed,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  blood  from 
across  the  mountains  in  them,  for  they  often 
married  Spanish  wives."  He  pulled  the 
Bayard  out  of  his  pocket. 

"  The  Ste.  Marie  in  here  married  a  Spanish 
lady,  didn't  he  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  up  to  him  once  more. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "'  Yes,  I  remember.  He 
was  a  brave  man,  monsieur.  He  had  a  greit 
soul  and  he  died  nobly." 

"  Well,  as  for  that,"  he  said,  flushing  a 
little,  "  the  Ste.  Maries  have  all  died  rather 
well."     He  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"  Though  I  must  admit,"  said  he,  "  that 
the  last  of  them  came  precious  near  falling 
below  the  family  standard  a  week  ago.  I 
should  think  that  probably  none  of  my 
respected  forefathers  was  killed  in  climbing 
over  a  garden  wall.  Autres  temps  autres 
yncBiirsy 

He  burst  out  laughing  again  at  what 
seemed  to  him  rather  comic,  but  Mile. 
O'Hara  did  not  smile.  She  looked  very 
gravely  into  his  eyes,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
something  like  sorrow  in  her  look.  Ste. 
Marie  wondered  at  it,  but  after  a  moment  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  very  near  for- 
bidden ground,  and  that  doubtless  the  girl 
was  trying  to  give  him  a  silent  warning  of  it. 
He  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  book 
in  his  hand. 

"You  have  marked  a  great  many  pages 
here,"  said  he,  and  she  said— 

"  It  is  my  best  of  all  books.  I  read  in  it 
very  often.  I  am  so  thankful  for  it  that 
there  are  no  words  to  say  how  thankful  I 
am — how  glad  I  am  that  I  have  sucli  a  world 
as  that  to — take  refuge  in  sometimes  when 
this  world  is  a  little  too  unbearable.  It  does 
for  me  now  what  the  fairy  stories  did  when  I 
was  little.  And  to  think  that  it's  true,  true  ! 
To  think  that  once  there  truly  were  men  like 
that — sans  jmir  et  sans  reproche !  It  makes 
life  worth  while  to  think  that  those  men 
lived,  even  if  it  was  long  ago." 

Ste.  Marie  bent  his  head  over  the  little 
book,  for  he  could  not  look  at  Mile.  O'Hara 
just  then.  It  seemed  to  him  well  nigh  the 
most  pathetic  speech  that  he  had  ever  heard. 
His  heart  bled  for  her.  Out  of  what  mean 
shadows   had   the   girl   to   turn    her  weary 


eyes  upward  to  this  sunlight  of  ancient 
heroism  ! 

"  And  yet,  mademoiselle,"  said  he  gently, 
"  I  think  there  are  such  men  alive  to-day,  if 
only  one  will  look  for  them.  Eemember, 
they  were  not  common  even  in  Bayard's 
time.  ^  Oh,  yes,  I  think  there  are  preux 
chevaliers  nowadays— only  perhaps  they  don't 
go  about  things  in  quite  the  same  fashion. 

"Other  times,  other  manners  !"  he  said 
again. 

"  Do  you  know  any  such  men  ? "  she 
demanded,  facing  him  with  shadowy  eyes. 
And  he  said — 

"  Yes,  I  know  men  who  are  in  all  ways 
as  honourable  and  as  high-hearted  as  Bayard 
was.  In  his  place  they  would  have  acted  as 
he  did,  but  nowadays  one  has  to  practise 
heroism  much  less  conspicuously — in  the 
little  things  that  few  people  see  and  that  no 
one  applauds  or  writes  books  about.  It  is 
much  harder  to  do  brave  little  acts  than 
brave  big  ones." 

"  Yes,"  she  agreed  slowly.  "  Oh,  yes,  of 
course."  But  there  was  no  spirit  in  her 
tone,  rather  a  sort  of  apathy.  Once  more 
the  leaves  overhead  swayed  in  the  breeze, 
opened  a  tiny  rift,  and  the  little,  trembling 
rays  of  sunshine  shot  down  to  her  where  she 
sat.  She  stretched  out  one  hand  cupwise, 
and  the  sunbeam,  after  a  circling  gyration, 
darted  into  it  and  lay  there  like  a  small 
golden  bird  panting,  as  it  were,  from  flight. 

"  If  I  were  a  painter,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  "  I 
should  be  in  torture  and  anguish  of  soul 
until  I  had  painted  you  sitting  there  on  a 
stone  bench  and  holding  a  sunbeam  in  your 
hand.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  call  the 
picture,  but  I  think  it  would  be  something 
figurative  —  symbolic.  Can  you  think  of  a 
name  ?  " 

Coira  O'Hara  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
slight  smile,  but  her  eyes  were  gloomy  and 
full  of  dark  shadows. 

"  It  might  be  called  any  one  of  a  great 
number  of  things,  I  should  think,"  said  she. 
"  Happiness  —belief— illusion. 

"  See  !     The  sunbeam  is  gone  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXL 

A   MIST   DIMS   THE   SHINING   STAR. 

Ste.  Marie  remained  in  his  room  all  the 
rest  of  that  day,  and  he  did  not  see  Mile. 
O'Hara  again,  for  Michel  brought  him  his 
lunch  and  the  old  Justine  his  dinner.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  sat  in  bed 
reading,  but  rose  now  and  then  and  moved 
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about  the  room.  His  wound  seemed  to  have 
suffered  no  great  inconvenience  from  the 
morning's  outing.  If  he  stood  or  walked 
too  long,  it  burned  somewhat,  and  he  had 
the  sensation  of  a  tight  band  round  the  leg ; 
but  this  passed  after  he  had  lain  down  for  a 
little  while,  or  even  sat  in  a  chair  with  the 
leg  straight  out  before  him,  so  he  knew  that 
he  was  not  to  be  crippled  very  much  longer, 
and  his  thoughts  began  to  turn  more  and 
more  keenly  upon  the  matter  of  escape. 

He  realised,  of  course,  that  now,  since  he 
was  once  more  able  to  walk,  he  would  be 
guarded  with  unremitting  care  every  moment 
of  the  day,  and  quite  possibly  every  moment 
of  the  night  as  well,  though  the  simple 
bolting  of  his  door  on  the  outside  would 
seem  to  answer  the  purpose,  save  when  he 
was  out  of  doors.  Once  he  went  to  the  two 
east  windows  and  hung  out  of  them,  testing, 
as  well  as  he  could  witli  his  hands,  the 
strength  and  tenacity  of  the  ivy  which 
covered  that  side  of  the  house.  He  thought 
it  seemed  strong  enough  to  give  hand  and 
foothold  without  being  torn  loose,  but  he  was 
afraid  it  would  make  an  atrocious  amount  of 
noise  if  he  should  try  to  climb  down  it,  and, 
besides,  he  would  need  two  very  active  legs 
for  that. 

At  another  time  a  fresh  idea  struck  him, 
and  he  put  it  at  once  into  action.  There 
might  be  just  a  chance,  when  out  one  day 
with  Michel,  of  getting  near  enough  to  the 
wall  which  ran  along  the  Clamart  road  to 
throw  something  over  it  when  the  old  man 
was  not  looking.  In  one  of  his  pockets  he 
had  a  card-case  Avith  a  little  pencil  fitted  into 
a  loop  at  one  edge,  and  in  the  case  it  was 
his  custom  to  carry  postage-stamps.  He 
investigated,  found  pencil  and  stamps.  Of 
course,  he  had  nothing  but  cards  to  write 
upon,  and  they  were  useless.  He  looked 
about  the  room,  and  went  through  an  empty 
chest  of  drawers  in  vain,  but  at  last,  on  some 
shelves  in  the  closet  where  his  clothes  had 
hung,  he  found  several  large  sheets  of  coarse, 
white  paper :  the  shelves  were  covered  with 
it  loosely  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness.  He 
abstracted  one  of  these  sheets  and  cut  it  into 
squares  of  the  ordinary  notepaper  size,  and 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  brief  letter  to 
Richard  Hartley,  stating  where  he  was,  that 
Arthur  Benham  was  there,  the  O'Haras,  and, 
he  thought,  Captain  Stewart.  He  did  not 
write  the  names  out,  but  put  instead  the 
initial  letters  of  each  name,  knowing  that 
Hartley  would  understand.  He  gave  careful 
directions  as  to  how  the  place  was  to  be 
reached,  and  he  asked   Hartley  to  come  as 


soon  as  possible  by  night  to  that  wall  where 
he  himself  had  made  his  entrance,  to  climb 
up  by  the  cedar-tree,  and  to  drop  his  answer 
into  the  thick  leaves  of  the  lilac  bushes 
immediately  beneath — an  answer  naming  a 
day  and  hour,  preferably  by  night,  when  he 
could  return  with  three  or  four  to  help  him, 
surprise  the  household  at  La  Lierre,  and 
carry  off  young  Benham. 

Ste.  Marie  wrote  this  letter  four  times,  and 
each  of  the  four  copies  he  enclosed  in  an 
awkwardly  fashioned  envelope,  made  with 
infinite  pains  so  that  its  flaps  folded  in  to- 
gether, for  he  had  no  gum.  He  addressed 
and  stamped  the  four  envelopes,  and  put 
them  all  in  his  pocket  to  await  the  first 
opportunity. 

Afterwards  he  lay  down  for  awdiile,  and,  as 
one  after  another  the  books  he  had  in  the 
room  failed  to  interest  him,  his  thoughts 
began  to  turn  back  to  Mile.  Coira  O'Hara 
and  his  hour  with  her  upon  the  old  stone 
bench  in  the  garden.  He  realised  all  at 
once  that  he  had  been  putting  off  this  re- 
flection as  one  puts  off  a  reckoning  that  one 
a  little  dreads  to  face,  and  rather  vaguely  he 
realised  why. 

The  spell  that  the  girl  wielded— quite 
without  being  conscious  of  it  :  he  granted 
her  that  grace — was  too  potent.  It  was 
dangerous,  and  he  knew  it.  Even  imagina- 
tive and  very  unpractical  people  can  be  in 
some  things  surprisingly  matter-of-fact,  and 
Ste.  Marie  was  matter-of-fact  about  this. 
The  girl  had  made  a  mysterious  and  un- 
precedented appeal  to  him  at  his  very  first 
sight  of  her,  long  before,  and  ever  since  that 
time  she  had  continued,  intermittently,  at 
least,  to  haunt  his  dreams.  Now  he  was  in 
the  very  house  with  her.  It  wiis  quite 
possible  tliat  he  might  see  her  and  speak 
with  her  every  day,  and  he  knew  there  was 
peril  in  that. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  she  came  to  him, 
dark  and  beautiful,  magnetically  vital, 
spreading  enchantment  about  her  like  a 
fragrance.  She  sat  beside  him  on  the  moss- 
stained  bench  in  the  garden,  holding  out  her 
hand  cupwise,  and  a  sunbeam  lay  in  the 
liand  like  a  little,  golden,  fluttering  bird. 
His  thoughts  ran  back  to  that  first  morniug 
when  he  had  narrowly  escaped  death  by 
poison.  He  remembered  the  girl's  agony  of 
fear  and  horror.  He  felt  her  hands  once 
more  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  was  aware 
that  his  breath  was  coming  faster  and  that 
his  heart  beat  quickly.  He  got  to  his  feet 
and  went  across  to  one  of  the  windows,  and 
he  stood  there  for  a  long  time  frowning  out 
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iubo  the  summer  daj.  If  ever  in  his  life,  he 
said  to  himself  with  some  deliberation,  he 
was  to  need  a  cool  and  clear  head,  faculties 
unclouded  and  unimpaired  by  emotion,  it 
was  now  in  these  next  few  days.  Much 
more  than  his  own  well-being  depended  upon 
him  now.  The  fates  of  a  whole  family,  and 
quite  possibly  the  lives  of  some  of  them,  were 
in  his  hands.  He  must  not  fail  and  he  must 
not,  in  any  least  way,  falter. 

For  enemies  he  had  a  band  of  desperate 
adventurers,  and  the  very  boy  himself,  the 
centre  and  reason  for  the  whole  plot,  had 
been,  in  some  incomprehensible  way,  so 
played  upon  that  he  too  was  against  him. 

The  man  standing  by  the  window  forced 
himself  quite  deliberately  to  look  the  plain 
facts  in  the  face.  He  compelled  himself  to 
envisage  this  beautiful  girl  with  her  tragic 
eyes  for  just  what  his  reason  knew  her  to  be 
— an  adventuress,  a  decoy,  a  lure  to  a  callow, 
impressionable,  foolish  lad,  the  tool  of  that 
arch-villain  Stewart  and  of  the  lesser  villain 
her  father.  It  was  like  standing  by  and 
watching  something  lovely  and  pitiful  vilely 
befouled.  It  turned  his  heart  sick  within 
him,  but  he  held  himself  to  the  task.  He 
brought  to  aid  him  the  vision  of  his  lady,  in 
whose  cause  he  was  pursuing  this  adventure. 
For  strength  and  determination  he  reached 
eye  and  hand  to  her  where  she  sat  enthroned, 
calm-browed,  serene. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of 
all  things  liis  lady  failed  him,  and  Ste.  Marie 
turned  cold  with  fear. 

Where  was  that  splendid  frenzy  that  had 
been  wont  to  sweep  him  all  in  an  instant 
into  upper  air — set  his  feet  upon  the  stars  ? 
Where  was  it  ?  The  man  gave  a  sudden 
voiceless  cry  of  horror.  The  wings  that  had 
such  countless  times  upborne  him  fluttered 
weakly  near  the  earth  and  could  not  mount. 
His  lady  was  there — through  infinite  space 
he  was  aware  of  her — but  she  was  cold  and 
aloof,  and  her  eyes  gazed  very  serenely  be- 
yond, at  something  he  could  not  see. 

He  knew  well  enough  that  the  fault  lay 
somewhere  within  himself.  She  was  as  she 
had  ever  been,  but  he  lacked  the  strength  to 
rise  to  her.  Why  ?  Why  ?  He  searched 
himself  with  a  desperate  earnestness,  but  he 
could  find  no  answ^er  to  his  questioning.  In 
himself,  as  in  her,  ttiere  had  come  no  change. 
She  was  still  to  him  all  that  she  ever  had 
l)een — the  star  of  his  destiny,  the  pillar  of 
fire  by  night,  of  cloud  by  day,  to  guide  him 
(HI  his  path.  Where,  then,  the  fine,  pure 
fervour  that  should,  at  thought  of  her,  whirl 
him  on  hit^^h  and  make  a  ojod  of  him  ? 


He  stood  wrapped  in  bewilderment  and 
despair,  for  he  could  find  no  answer. 

In  plain  words,  in  commonplace  black  and 
white,  the  man's  anguish  has  an  over- 
fanciful,  a  well-nigh  absurd  look,  but  to 
Ste.  Marie  the  thing  was  very  real  and 
terrible— as  real  and  as  terrible  as,  to  a 
half -starved  monk  in  his  lonely  cell,  the 
sudden  failure  of  the  customary  exaltation 
of  spirit  after  a  night's  long  prayer. 

He  went  after  a  time  back  to  the  bed  and 
lay  down  there,  with  one  upflung  arm  across 
his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  light.  He  was 
filled  with  a  profound  dejection  and  a  sense 
of  hopelessness.  Through  all  the  long  week 
of  his  imprisonment  he  had  been  cheerful, 
at  times  even  gay.  How^ever  evil  his  case 
might  have  looked,  his  elastic  spirits  had 
mounted  above  all  difficulties  and  cares, 
confident  in  the  face  of  apparent  defeat. 
Now  at  last  he  lay  still,  bruised,  as  it  were, 
and  battered  and  weary.  The  flame  of 
courage  burnt  very  low  in  him.  From  sheer 
exhaustion  he  fell  after  a  time  into  a  troubled 
sleep,  but  even  there  the  enemy  followed 
him  and  w^ould  not  let  him  rest.  He  seemed 
to  himself  to  be  in  a  place  of  shadows  and 
fear.  He  strained  his  eyes  to  make  out 
above  him  the  bright,  clear  star  of  guidance, 
for  so  long  as  that  shone  he  was  safe  ;  but 
something  had  come  between — cloud  or  mist 
— and  his  star  shone  dimly  in  fitful  glimpses. 

On  the  next  morning  he  went  out  once 
more  with  old  Michel  into  the  garden.  He 
went  with  a  stronger  heart,  for  the  morning 
had  renewed  his  courage,  as  bright,  fresh 
mornings  do.  From  the  anguish  of  the 
day  before  he  held  himself  carefully  aloof. 
He  kept  his  mind  away  from  all  thought  of 
it,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  things 
about  him.  It  would  return,  doubtless,  in 
the  slow,  idle  hours ;  he  would  have  to 
face  it  again,  and  yet  again  ;  he  would  have 
to  contend  with  it ;  but  for  the  present  he 
put  it  out  of  his  thoughts,  for  there  were 
things  to  do. 

It  was  no  more  than  human  of  him — and 
certainly  it  was  very  characteristic  of  Ste. 
Marie — that  he  should  be  half  glad  and  half 
disappointed  at  not  finding  Ooira  O'Hara 
in  her  place  at  the  rorid  point.  It  left  him 
free  to  do  what  he  wished  to  do — make  a 
careful  reconnaissance  of  the  whole  garden 
enclosure  ;  but  it  left  him  empty  of  some- 
thing he  had,  without  conscious  thought, 
looked  forward  to. 

His  wounded  leg  was  stronger  and  more 
flexible  than  on  the  day  before  ;  it  burnt 
and  prickled  less,  and  could  be  bent  a  little 


"His  haud  went  swiftly  to  his  coat  pocket." 
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at  the  knee  with  small  distress,  so  he  led  the 
old  Michel  at  a  good  pace  down  the  length 
of  the  enclosure,  past  the  rose  gardens — a 
tangle  of  unkempt  sweetness— and  so  to  the 
opposite  wall.  He  found  the  gates  there, 
very  formidable-looking,  made  of  vertical 
iron  bars  connected  by  cross-pieces  and  an 
ornamental  scroll.  They  were  fastened 
together  by  a  heavy  chain  and  a  padlock. 
The  lock  w^as  covered  with  rust,  as  were  the 
gates  themselves,  and  Ste.  Marie  observed 
that  the  lane  outside  upon  which  they  gave 
was  overgrown  with  turf  and  moss  and  even 
with  seedling  shrubs,  so  he  felt  sure  that 
this  entrance  was  never  used.  The  lane,  he 
noted,  swept  away  to  the  right,  towards  Fort 
d'Issy  and  not  towards  the  Clamart  road. 
He  heard,  as  he  stood  there,  the  whirr  of  a 
tram  from  far  away  at  the  left — a  tram 
bound  to  or  from  Clamart — and  the  sound 
brought  to  his  mind  what  he  wished  to  do. 
He  turned  about  and  began  to  make  liis 
way  round  the  rose  gardens,  which  were 
partly  enclosed  by  a  low,  brick  wall  some  two 
or  three  feet  high.  Beyond  them  the  trees 
and  shrubbery  were  not  set  out  in  orderly 
rows,  as  they  were  near  the  house,  but  grew 
at  will  without  hindrance  or  care.  It  was 
like  a  bit  of  the  Meudon  wood. 

He  found  the  going  more  difficult  here  for 
his  bad  leg,  but  he  pressed  on,  and  in  a  little 
w^hile  saw  before  him  that  wall  which  skirted 
the  Clamart  road.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for 
the  four  sealed  and  stamped  letters,  but  just 
then  the  old  Michel  spoke  behind  him. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur !    II  n'est  paspermisy 

"  What  is  not  permitted  ?  "  demanded 
Ste.  Marie,  wheeling  about. 

"'  To  approach  that  wall,  monsieur,"  said 
the  old  man,  with  an  incredibly  gnome4ike 
and  apologetic  grin. 

Ste.  Marie  gave  an  exclamation  of  disgust. 

"  Is  it  believed  that  I  could  leap  over  it?" 
he  asked.  "A  matter  of  five  metres?  Merci, 
non !     I  am  not  so  agile.     You  flatter  me." 

The  old  Michel  spread  out  his  two  gnarled 
hands. 

"  Pas  de  ma  faufe.  I  have  orders, 
monsieur.  It  will  be  my  painful  duty  to 
shoot  if  monsieur  approaches  that  wall." 
He  turned  his  strange  head  on  one  side  and 
regarded  Ste.  Marie  with  his  sharp  and  bead- 
like eye.  The  smile  of  apology  still  distorted 
his  face,  and  he  looked  exactly  like  the 
Punchinello  in  a  street  show. 

Ste.  Marie  slowly  withdrew  from  his  pocket 
two  louis  d'or,  and  held  them  before  him  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  looked  down 
upon  them,  and  Mic^hel  looked  too,  wqth  a 


gaze  so  intense  that  his  solitary  eye  seemed 
to  project  a  very  little  from  his  withered 
face.     He  was  like  a  hypnotised  old  bird. 

"  Mon  vieiix,''  said  Ste.  Marie.  "  I  am  a 
man  of  honour." 

'^  Surement  I  Surement,  monsieur  /  ^^  said 
the  old  Michel  politely,  but  his  hypnotised 
gaze  did  not  stir  so  much  as  a  hair's-breadtb. 
''  ^a  va  sans  U  direy 

"  A  man  of  honour,"  repeated  Ste.  Marie. 
''  When  I  give  my  word,  I  keep  it.  Voila ! 
I  keep  it. 

"And,"  said  he,  "I  have  here  forty  francs — 
two  louis--a  large  sum.  It  is  yours,  my 
brave  Michel,  for  the  mere  trouble  of  turning 
your  back  just  thirty,  seconds." 

"Monsieur,"  whispered  the  old  man,  "it 
is  impossible.  He  would  kill  me  —  by 
torture." 

"He  will  never  know,"  said  Ste.  Marie, 
"  for  I  do  not  mean  to  try  to  escape.  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour  that  I  shall  not  try 
to  escape.  Besides,  I  could  not  chmb  over 
that  wall,  as  you  see. 
^  "  Two  louis,  Michel !     Forty  francs  !  " 

The  old  man's  hands  twisted  and  trembled 
round  the  barrel ;  of  the  carbine,  and  he 
swallowed  once  with  some  difficulty.  He 
seemed  to  hesitate,  but  in  the  end  he  shook 
his  head.  It  was  as  if  he  shook  it  in  grief 
over  the  grave  of  his  first-born. 

"It  is  impossible,"  he  said  again — "im- 
possible." He  tore  the  bead-like  eye  away 
from  those  two  beautiful,  glowing,  golden 
things,  and  Ste.  Marie  saw  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  with  him  just  now.  He 
slipped  the  money  back  into  his  pocket  with 
a  little  sigh,  and  turned  away  towards  the 
rose  gardens. 

"  Ah,  w^ell,"  said  he,  "  another  time, 
perhaps— another  time.  And  there  are 
more  louis  still,  mon  vieux.  Perhaps  three 
or  four.  Who  knows  ?  "  Michel  emitted  a 
groan  of  extreme  anguish,  and  they 
moved  on.  ,^, 

But  a  few  moments  later  Ste.  Marie  gave 
a  sudden  low  exclamation  and  then  a  sound- 
less laugh,  for  he  caught  sight  of  a  very 
familiar  figure  seated  in  apparent  dejection 
upon  a  fallen  tree-trunk  and  staring  across 
the  tangled  splendour  of  the  roses. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

A   SETTLEMENT   REFUSED. 

Captain  Stewart  had  good  reason  to  look 
depressed  on  that  fresh  and  beautiful  morn 
ing   when   Ste.   Marie  happened  upon  him 
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beside  the  rose  gardens.  Matters  had  not 
gone  well  with  him  of  late.  He  was  ill  and 
he  was  frightenedj  and  he  was  much  nearer 
than  is  agreeable  to  a  complete  nervous 
breakdown. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  perils  beset  him 
upon  every  side — perils  both  seen  and  unseen. 
He  felt  like  a  man  who  is  hunted  in  the 
dark,  hard  pressed  until  his  strength  is  gone 
and  he  can  go  no  farther.  He  imagined 
himself  to  be  that  man,  shivering  in  the 
gloom  in  a  strange  place,  hiding  eyes  and 
ears  lest  he  see  or  hear  something  from 
which  he  cannot  escape.  He  imagined  the 
morning  light  to  come  very  slow  and  cold 
and  grey,  and  in  it  he  saw  round  about  him 
a  silent  ring  of  enemies,  the  men  who  had 
pursued  him  and  run  him  down.  He  saw 
them  standing  there  in  the  pale  dawn, 
motionless,  waiting  for  the  day,  and  he 
knew  that  at  last  the  chase  was  over  and 
he  was  done  for. 

Crouching  alone  in  the  garden,  with  the 
scent  of  roses  in  his  nostrils,  he  wondered 
with  a  great  and  bitter  amazement  at  that 
madman — himself  of  only  a  few  months  ago 
— who  had  sat  down  deliberately,  in  his 
proper  senses,  to  play  at  cards  with  Fate, 
the  great  winner  of  all  games.  He  wondered 
if,  after  all,  he  had  been  in  his  proper  senses, 
for  the  deed  now  loomed  before  him  gigantic 
and  hideous  in  its  criminal  folly.  His  mind 
went  drearily  back  to  the  beginning  of  it  all — 
to  the  tremendous  debts  which  had  hounded 
him  day  and  night ;  to  his  fear  to  speak  of 
them  with  his  father,  who  had  never  had  the 
least  mercy  upon  gamblers.  He  remembered, 
as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  afternoon  upon 
which  he  learnt  of  young  Arthur's  quarrel 
with  his  grandfather,  old  David's  senile 
anger,  and  the  boy's  tempestuous  exit  from 
the  house,  vowing  never  to  return.  He 
remembered  his  talk  with  old  David  later 
on  about  the  will,  in  which  he  learnt  that 
he  was  now^  to  have  Arthur's  share  under 
certain  conditions. '  He  remembered  how 
that  very  evening,  three  days  after  his  dis- 
appearance, the  lad  had  come  secretly  to  the 
Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  begging  his 
uncle  to  take  him  in  for  a  few  days,  and 
how,  in  a  single  instant  that  was  like  a 
lightning  flash,  the  Great  Idea  had  come  to 
him. 

What  gigantic  and  appalling  madness  it 
had  all  been,  and  yet,  for  a  time,  how 
easy  of  execution — for  a  time  !  Now  .  .  . 
He  gave  another  quick  shiver,  for  his  mind 
came  back  to  what  beset  him  and  compassed 
him  round  about—perils  seen  and  hidden. 


The  peril  seen  was  ever  before  his  eyes. 
Against  the  light  of  day  it  loomed,  a  gigantic 
and  portentous  shadow,  and  it  threatened 
him — the  figure  of  Ste.  Marie,  who  hneiv. 
His  reason  told  him  that,  if  due  care  were 
used,  this  danger  need  not  be  too  formid- 
able, and,  indeed,  in  his  heart  he  rather 
despised  Ste.  Marie  as  an  individual ;  but 
the  man's  nerve  was  broken,  and,  in  these 
days,  fear  swept  wave-like  over  reason  and 
had  its  way  with  him.  Fear  looked  up  to 
this  looming,  portentous  shadow,  and  saw 
there  youth  and  health  and  strength,  courage 
and  hopefulness,  and,  best  of  all  armours,  a 
righteous  cause.  How  was  an  ill  and  tired 
and  wicked  old  man  to  figlit  against  these  ? 
It  became  an  obsession,  the  figure  of  this 
youth  ;  it  darkened  the  sun  at  noonday,  and 
at  night  it  stood  beside  Captain  Stewart's 
bed  in  the  darkness  and  watched  him  and 
waited,  and  the  very  air  he  breathed  came 
chill  and  dark  from  its  silent  presence  there. 

But  there  were  perils  unseen  as  well  as 
seen.  He  felt  invisible  threads  drawing 
round  him,  weaving  closer  and  closer,  and 
he  dared  not  even  try  how  strong  they  were, 
lest  they  prove  to  Idc  cables  of  steel.  He 
was  almost  certain  that  his  niece  knew 
something,  or,  at  the  least,  suspected.  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  two  saw 
very  little  of  each  other,  but  on  the  occasions 
of  their  last  few  meetings,  it  had  seemed  to 
him  that  the  girl  watched  him  with  a  strange 
stare,  and  tried  always  to  be  in  her  grand- 
father's chamber  when  he  called  to  make  his 
inquiries.  Once,  stirred  by  a  moment's 
bravado,  he  asked  her  if  M.  Ste.  Marie  had 
returned  from  his  mysterious  absence,  and 
the  girl  said — 

"  No.  He  has  not  come  back  yet,  but  I 
expect  him  soon  now — Avith  news  of  Arthur. 
AYe  shall  all  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  grand- 
father and  Eichard  Hartley  and  I." 

It  Avas  not  a  very  consequential  speech, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  what,  in  the  girl's 
own  country,  would  ])e  termed  pure  "  bluff," 
but  to  Captain  StcAvart  it  rang  harsh  and 
loud  with  evil  significance,  and  he  went  out 
of  that  room  cold  at  heart.  AVhat  plans 
were  they  perfecting  among  them — what 
invisible  nets  for  his  feet  ? 

And  there  was  another  thing  still.  Within 
the'  past  two  or  three  days  he  had  become 
convinced  that  his  movements  were  being 
watched.  (And  that  would  be  Richard 
Hartley  at  work,  he  said  to  himself.)  Faces 
vaguely  familiar  began  to  confront  him  in 
the  street,  in  restaurants  and  ccffes.  Onc3 
ho  thought  his  rooms  had  been  ransacked 
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during  liis  absence  at  La  Lievre,  though  his 
servant  stoutly  maintained  that  they  had 
never  been  left  unoccupied  save  for  a  half- 
hour's  marketing.  Finally,  on  the  day 
before  this  morning  by  the  rose  gardens,  he 
was  sure  that  as  he  came  out  from  the  city 
in  his  car,  he  was  followed  at  a  long  distance 
by  another  motor.  He  saw  it  behind  him 
after  he  had  left  the  city  gate,  the  Porte  de 
Yei'sailles,  and  he  saw  it  again  aftir  he  had 
left  the  main  route  at  Issy  and  entered  the 
little  Rue  Barbes,  which  led  to  La  Lierre. 
Of  course,  he  promptly  did  the  only 
possible  thing  under  the.  circumstances.  He 
dashed  on  past  the  long  stretch  of  wall, 
swung  into  the  main  avenue  beyond,  and 
continued,  through  Clamart,  to  the  Meudon 
wood,  as  if  he  were  going  to  St.  Cloud.  In 
the  labyrintli  of  roads  and  lanes  there  lie 
came  to  a  halt,  and,  after  a  half -hour's  wait, 
ran  slowly  back  to  La  Lierre. 

There  was  no  further  sign  of  the  other 
car,  the  pursuer,  if  so  it  had  been,  but  he 
passed  two  or  three  men  on  bicycles  and 
others  walking,  and  what  one  of  these  might 
not  be  a  spy  paid  to  track  him  down  ? 

It  had  frightened  him  badly,  that  hour  of 
suspense  and  flight,  and  he  determined  to 
remain  at  La  Lierre  for  at  least  a  few  days, 
and  wrote  to  his  servant  in  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  to  forward  his  letters  there  under 
the  false  name  by  which  he  had  hired  the 
place. 

He  was  thinking  very  wearily  of  all  these 
things  as  he  sat  on  the  fallen  tree-trunk  in 
the  garden  and  stared  unseeing  across 
tangled  ranks  of  roses.  And  after  a  while 
his  thoughts,  as  they  were  wont  to  do, 
returned  to  Ste.  Marie — that  looming  shadow 
which  darkened  the  sunlight,  that  incubus  of 
fear  which  clung  to  him  night  and  day.  He 
was  so  absorbed  that  he  did  not  bear  sounds 
which  might  otherwise  have  roused  him. 
He  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing,  save  that 
which  his  fevered  mind  projected,  until  a 
voice  spoke  his  name. 

He  looked  over  his  shoulder,  thinking  that 
O'Hara  had  sought  him  out.  He  turned  a 
little  on  the  tree-trunk  to  see  more  easily, 
and  the  image  of  his  dread  stood  there  a 
living  and  very  literal  shadow  against  the 
daylight. 

Captain  Stewart's  overstrained  nerves  were 
in  no  state  to  bear  a  sudden  shock.  He  gave 
a  voiceless,  whispering  cry,  and  he  began  to 
tremble  very  violently,  so  that  his  teetli 
chattered.  All  at  once  he  got  to  his  feet 
and  began  to  stumble  away  backwards,  but  a 
projecting  limb  of  the  fallen  tree  caught  him 


and  held  him  fast.  It  must  be  that  the  man 
was  in  a  sort  of  frenzy.  He  must  have  seen 
through  a  red  mist  just  then,  for  when  he 
found  that  he  could  not  escape,  his  hand 
went  swiftly  to  his  coat  pocket,  and  in  his 
white  and  contorted  face  there  was  murder, 
plain  and  unmistakable. 

Ste.  Marie  was  too  lame  to  spring  aside  or 
to  dash  upon  the  man  across  intervening 
obstacles,  and  defend  himself.  He  stood 
still  in  his  place  and  waited.  And  it  was 
characteristic  of  him  that  at  that  moment  he 
felt  no  fear,  only  a  line  sense  of  exhilaration. 
Open  danger  had  no  terrors  for  him  ;  it  was 
secret  peril  that  unnerved  hhn,  as  in  the 
matter  of  the  poison  a  week  before. 

Captain  Stewart's  hand  fell  away  empty, 
and  Ste.  Marie  laughed. 

''  Left  it  at  the  house  ?  "  said  he.  "  You 
seem  to  have  no  luck,  Stewart.  First,  the 
cat  drinks  the  poison,  and  then  you  leave 
your  pistol  at  home !  Dear !  dear  !  I'm 
afraid  you're  careless  !  " 

Captain  Stewart  stared  at  the  younger 
man  under  his  brows.  His  face  was  grey 
and  he  was  still  shivering,  but  the  sudden 
agony  of  fear,  which  had  been,  after  all,  only 
a  jangle  of  nerves,  was  gone  away.  He  looked 
upon  Ste.  Marie's  gay  and  untroubled  face 
with  a  dull  wonder,  and  he  began  to  feel  a 
grudging  admiration  for  the  man  who  could 
face  death  without  even  turning  pale.  He 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it. 

"  I  did  not  know,"  he  said,  "  that  this  was 
your  hour  out  of  doors."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  quite  forgotten  that  the  arrange- 
ment existed.  When  he  had  first  heard  of 
it,  he  had  protested  vigorously,  but  had  been 
overborne  by  O'Hara  with  the  plea  that 
they  owed  their  prisoner  something  for 
having  come  near  to  poisoning  him,  and 
Stewart  did  not  care  to  have  any  further 
attention  called  to  that  matter ;  it  had 
already  put  a  severe  strain  upon  the  relations 
at  La  Lierre. 

"  Well,"  observed  Ste.  Marie,  "  I  told  you 
you  were  careless.  That  proves  it.  Come  I 
Can't  we  sit  down  for  a  little  chat  ?  I  haven't 
seen  you  since  I  was  your  guest  at  the  other 
address — the  town  address.  It  seems  to  have 
become  a  habit  of  mine,  doesn't  it,  being  your 
guest  ?  "  He  lauglied  cheerfully,  but  Captain 
Stewart  continued  to  regard  him  without 
smiling. 

*'  If  you  imagine,"  said  the  elder  man, 
"  that  this  place  belongs  to  me,  you  are 
mistaken.  1  came  here  to-day  to  make  a 
visit."  But  Ste.  Marie  sat  down  at  one  end 
of  the  tree-trunk  and  shook  his  head. 
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"  Oh,  come,  come  !  '^  said  he.  "  Why  keep 
up  the  pretence  ?  You  must  know  that  I 
know  all  about  the  whole  affair.  Why,  bless 
you,  I  know  it  all — even  to  the  provisions  of 
the  will.  Did  you  think  I  stumbled  in  here 
by  accident  ?  Well,  I  didn't,  though  I  don't 
mind  admitting  to  you  that  I  remained  by 
accident."  He  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
towards  the  one-eyed  Michel,  who  stood  near 
by  regarding  the  two  with  some  alarm. 

Captain  Stewart  looked  up  sharply  at  the 
mention  of  the  will,  and  he  wetted  his  dry 
lips  with  his  tongue.  But  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  sat  down  upon  the  tree-trunk, 
and  he  seemed  to  shrink  a  little  together, 
when  his  limbs  and  shoulders  had  relaxed, 
so  that  he  looked  small  and  feeble,  like  a  very 
tired,  old  man.  He  remained  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  but  at  last  he  spoke  without 
raising  his  eyes.     He  said — 

"And  now  that  you —imagine  yourself  to 
know  so  very  much,  what  do  you  expect 
to  do  about  it  ?  "  Ste.  Marie  laughed 
again. 

"Ah,  that  would  be  telling!"  he  cried. 
"  You  see,  in  one  way  I  have  the  advantage 
— though  outwardly  all  the  advantage  seems 
to  be  with  your  side — 1  know  all  about  your 
game.  I  may  call  it  a  game  ?  Yes  ?  But 
you  don't  know  mine.  You  don't  know 
what  I — what  we  may  do  at  any  moment. 
That's  where  we  have  the  better  of  you." 

"  It  would  seem  to  me,"  said  Captain 
Stewart  wearily,  "  that  since  you  are  a 
prisoner  here,  and  very  unlikely  to  escape, 
we  know  with  great  accuracy  what  you  will 
do — and  what  you  will  not." 

"Yes,"  admitted  Ste.  Marie,  "it  would 
seem  so — it  certainly  would  seem  so.  But 
you  never  can  tell,  can  you  ?  "  And  at  that 
the  elder  man  frowned  and  looked  away. 
Thereafter  another  brief  silence  fell  between 
the  two,  but  at  its  end  Ste.  Marie  spoke  in  a 
new  tone,  a  very  serious  tone.     He  said — 

"  Stewart,  listen  a  moment ! "  and  the 
otlier  turned  a  sharp  gaze  upon  him. 

"  You  mustn't  forget,"  said  Ste.  Marie, 
speaking  slowly,  as  if  to  choose  his  words 
with  care— "you  mustn't  forget  that  I  am 
not  alone  in  this  matter.  You  mustn't 
forget  that  there's  Richard  Hartley — and 
that  there  are  others,  too.  I'm  a  prisoner 
yes,  I'm  helpless  here  for  the  present — 
— perhaps — perhaps,  but  they  are  not,  and 
they  Imow,  Steivart — they  know ! " 

Captain  Stewart's  face  remained  grey  and 
still,  but  his  hands  twisted  and  shook  upon 
his  knees  until  he  hid  them. 

"  I  know  well  enough  what  you're  waiting 


for,"  continued  Ste.  Marie.  "  You're  wait- 
ing—you've got  to  wait — for  Arthur  Benham 
to  come  of  age,  or,  better  yet,  for  your  father 
to  die."     He  paused  and  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  no  good.  You  can't  hold  out  as  long 
as  that — not  by  half.  We  shall  have  won 
the  game  long  before.  Listen  to  me  !  Do 
you  know  what  would  occur  if  your  father 
should  take  a  serious  turn  for  the  worse 
to-night— or  at  any  time  ?  Do  you  ?  Well, 
I'll  tell  you.  A  piece  of  information  would 
be  given  him  that  would  make  another 
change  in  that  will  just  as  quickly  as  a  pen 
could  write  the  words.  That's  what  would 
happen." 

"  That  is  a  lie,"  said  Captain  Stewart,  in 
a  dry  whisper— "a  lie!"  And  Ste.  Marie 
contented  himself  with  a  slight  smile  by  way 
of  answer.  He  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
what  he  said  was  true,  but  he  argued  that 
since  Hartley  suspected  or,  perliaps,  by  this 
time  knew  so  much,  he  would  certainly  not 
allow  old  David  to  die  without  doing  what 
he  could  do  in  an  effort  to  save  young 
Arthur's  fortune  from  a  rascal.  In  any 
event,  true  or  false,  the  words  had  had  tl/e 
desired  effect.  Captain  Stewart  was  plainly 
frightened  by  them. 

"  May  I  make  a  suggestion  ? "  asked  the 
younger  man.  The  other  did  not  answer 
him,  and  he  made  it. 

"  Give  it  up  !  "  said  he.  "  You're  riding 
for  a  tremendous  fall,  you  know.  We  shall 
smash  you  completely  in  the  end.  It'll  mean 
worse  than  ruin — much  worse.  Give  it  up 
now,  before  you're  too  late.  Help  me  to 
send  for  Hartley,  and  we'll  take  the  boy 
back  to  his  home.  Some  story  can  be 
managed  that  will  leave  you  out  of  the  thing 
altogether,  and  those  who  know  will  hold 
their  tongues.  It's  your  last  chance,  Stewart. 
I  advise  you  to  take  it." 

Captain  Stewart  turned  his  grey  face 
slowly  and  looked  at  the  other  man  with  a 
sort  of  dull  and  apathetic  wonder. 

"  Are  you  mad  ? "  he  asked  in  a  voice 
which  was  altogether  without  feeling  of  any 
kind.     "  Are  you  quite  mad  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  "I 
am  quite  sane,  and  I'm  offering  you  a  chance 
to  save  yourself  before  it's  too  late. 

"  Don't  misunderstand  me,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  not  urging  this  out  of  any  sympathy  for 
you.  I  urge  it  because  it  will  bring  about 
what  I  wish  a  little  more  quickly,  also 
because  it  will  save  your  family  from  the 
disgrace  of  your  smash-up.  That's  why  I'm 
making  my  suggestion." 

Captain   Stewart   was  silent  for  a  little 
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while,  but  after  that  he  got  heavily  to  his 
feet. 

"  I  think  yon  must  be  qaite  mad,"  said 
he,  as  before,  in  a  voice  altogether  devoid  of 
expression.  "  I  cannot  talk  with  madmen," 
He  beckoned  to  the  old  Michel,  who  stood 
near  bj  leaning  upon  his  carbine,  and  when 
the  gardener  had  approached,  he  said  — 

"  Take  this — prisoner  back  to  his  room  !  " 

Ste.  Marie  rose  w^th  a  little  sigh.  He 
said — 

"  I'm  sorry,  but  you'll  admit  I  have  done 
my  best  for  you.  I've  warned  you.  I  shan't 
do  it  again.  We  shall  smash  you  now  with- 
out mercy  !  " 

*'  Take  him  away!"  cried  Captain  Stewart, 
in  a  sudden  loud  voice,  and  the  old  Michel 
touched  his  charge  upon  the  shoulder.  So 
Ste.  Marie  went  without  further  words. 
From  a  little  distance  he  looked  back,  and 
the  other  man  still  stood  by  the  fallen  tree- 
trunk,  bent  a  little,  his  arms  hanging  lax 
beside  him,  and  his  face,  Ste.  Marie  thought 
fancifully,  was  like  the  face  of  a  man  damned. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE   LAST    ARROW. 


The  one  bird-like  eye  of  the  old  Michel 
regarded  Ste.  Marie  with  a  glance  of  mingled 
cunning  and  humour.  It  might  have  been 
said  to  twinkle.     ^ 

"  To  the  east,  monsieur  ?  "  inquired  the 
old  Michel. 

"  Precisely  !  "  said  Ste.  Marie.  "  To  the 
east,  mon  vieux^  It  w^as  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  after  that  talk  with  Captain 
Stewart  beside  the  rose  gardens. 

The  two  bore  to  the  eastward,  down 
among  the  trees,  and  presently  came  to  the 
spot  where  a  certain  trespasser  had  once 
leapt  down  from  the  top  of  the  high  wall, 
and  had  been  shot  for  his  pains.  The  old 
Michel  halted  and  leant  upon  the  barrel  of 
his  carbine.  With  an  air  of  complete  detach- 
ment, an  air  vague  and  aloof  as  of  one  in  a 
reverie,  he  gazed  away  over  the  tree-tops  of 
the  ragged  park  ;  but  Ste.  Marie  went  in 
under  the  row  of  lilac  shrubs  which  stood 
close  against  the  wall,  and  a  passer-by  might 
have  thought  the  man  looking  for  figs  on 
thistles — for  lilacs  in  late  July.  He  had 
gone  there  with  eagerness,  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes  ;  he  emerged,  after 
some  moments,  moving  slowly,  with  down- 
cast head. 

''  There  are  no  lilac  blooms  now,  monsieur," 


observed  the  old  Michel,  and  his  prisoner 
said,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  No,  mon  vieux — no  ;  there  are  none." 
He  sighed  and  drew  a  long  breath.  So  the 
two  stood  for  some  time  silent,  Ste.  Marie  a 
little  pale,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
his  hands  chafing  together  behind  him,  the 
gardener  with  his  one  bright  eye  upon  his 
charge.  But  in  the  end  Ste.  Marie  sighed 
again  and  began  to  move  away,  followed  by 
the  gardener.  They  went  across  the  broad 
park,  past  the  double  row  of  larches,  through 
that  space  where  the  chestnut  trees  stood  in 
straight,  close  rows,  and  so  came  to  the  west 
wall  whicli  skirted  the  road  to  Clamart. 
Ste.  Marie  felt  in  his  pocket  and  withdrew 
the  last  of  the  four  letters— the  last  there 
could  be,  for  he  had  no  more  stamps.  The 
others  he  had  thrown  over  the  wall,  one  each 
morning,  beginning  with  the  day  after  he 
had  made  the  first  attempt  to  bribe  old 
Michel.  As  he  had  expected,  twenty-four 
hours  of  avaricious  reflection  had  proved  too 
much  for  that  gnome-like  being. 

One  each  day  he  had  thrown  over  the  wall, 
W'cighted  with  a  pebble  tacked  loosely  under 
the  flap  of  the  improvised  envelope  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  would  drop  out  when  the 
letter  struck  the  ground  beyond.  And  each 
following  day  he  had  gone  wifch  high  hopes 
to  the  appointed  place  under  the  cedar-tree 
to  pick  figs  of  thistles,  lilac  blooms  in  late 
July  ;  but  there  had  been  nothing  there. 

"  Turn  your  back,  Michel ! "  said  Ste.  Marie. 
And  the  old  man  said,  from  a  little  dis- 
tance— 

"It  is  turned,  monsieur  ;  I  see  nothing. 
Monsieur  throws  little  stones  at  the  birds  to 
amuse  himself.     It  does  not  concern  me." 

Ste.  Marie  slipped  a  pebble  under  the  flap 
of  the  envelope  and  threw  his  letter  over  the 
wall.  It  went  like  a  soaring  bird,  whirling 
horizontally,  and  it  must  have  fallen  far  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  near  the  tramway. 
For  the  third  time  that  morning  the  prisoner 
drew  a  sigh.     He  said — 

"  You  may  turn  round  now,  my  friend  "  ; 
and  the  old  Michel  faced  him. 

"  We  have  shot  our  last  arrow,"  said  he. 
"  If  this  also  fails,  I  think— well,  I  think  the 
hon  Dieu  will  have  to  help  us  then. 

"Michel,"  he  inquired,  "do  you  know 
how  to  pray  ?  " 

"  Sacred  thousand  swine,  no  !  "  cried  the 
ancient  gnome,  in  something  between  astonish- 
ment and  horror.  "  No,  monsieur.  Pas 
mon  metier,  p^.'"  He  shook  his  head  rapidly 
from  side  to  side,  like  one  of  those  toys  in  a 
shop  window  whose  heads  oscillate  upon  a 


Threw  his  letter  over  the  wall." 


pivot.  Bnfc  all  at  once  a  gleam  of  inspiration 
sparkled  in  his  lone  eye. 

"  There  is  the  old  Justine  !  "  he  suggested. 
"  Toil] ours  sur  Us  (jenoux,  cette  imUciie-ld.'' 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  "  jou 
might  ask  the  lady  to  say  one  little  extra 
prayer  for — the  pebble  I  threw  at  the  birds 
just  now.  Hein?''  He  withdrew  from  his 
pocket  the  last  two  louis  d'or,  and  Michel 


took  them  in  a  trembling  hand.  There  re- 
mained but  the  note  of  fifty  francs  and  some 
silver. 

'*  The  prayer  shall  be  said,  monsieur," 
declared  the  gardener.  "  It  shall  be  said. 
She  shall  pray  all  night,  or  I  will  kill  her  !  " 

"  Thank  you  !  "  said  Ste.  Marie.  '^  You 
are  kindness  itself — a  gentle  soul  !  " 

They  turned  away  to  retrace  their  steps, 
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and  Michel  rubbed  the  side  of  his  head  with 
a  reflective  air. 

"  The  old  one  is  a  madman,"  said  he — 
the  "  old  one  "  meant  Captain  Stewart — "a 
madman.  Each  day  he  is  madder,  and  this 
morning  he  struck  me — here  on  the  head, 
because  I  w^as  too  slow.  Eh  !  a  little  more 
of  that,  and — who  knows  ?  Just  a  little 
more,  a  small  little  !  Am  I  a  dog,  to  be 
beaten  ?  Hein ?  Je  ne  le  crois pas.  He! '' 
He  called  Captain  Stewart  two  unprintable 
names,  and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  he 
called  him  an  animal,  wliich  is  not  so  much 
of  an  anti-climax  as  it  may  seem,  because  to 
call  anybody  an  animal  in  French  is  a 
serious  matter. 

The  gardener  was  working  himself  up  into 
something  of  a  quiet  passion,  and  Ste.  Marie 
said — 

"Softly,  my  friend,  softly!"  It  occurred 
to  him  that  the  man's  resentment  might  be 
of  use  later  on,  and  he  said — 

"  You  speak  the  truth.  The  old  one  is  an 
animal,  and  he  is  also  a  great  rascal."  But 
Michel  betrayed  the  makings  of  a  philosopher. 
He  said  with  profound  conviction — 

*'  Monsieur,  all  men  are  great  rascals.  It 
is  I  who  say  it."  And  at  that  Ste.  Marie  had' 
to  laugh. 

He  had  not  consciously  directed  his  feet, 
but  without  direction  they  led  him  round  the; 
corner  of  the  rose  gardens  and  towards  the 
rami  point.  He  knew  well  whom  he  would 
lind  there.  She  had  not  failed  him  during 
the  past  three  days.  Each  morning  he  had 
found  her  in  her  place,  and  for  his  allotted 
hour — which  more  than  once  stretched  itself 
out  to  nearly  two  hours,  if  he  had  but  known 
— they  had  sat  together  on  the  stone  bench, 
or,  tiring  of  that,  had  walked  under  the  trees 
beyond. 

Long  afterwards  Ste.  Marie  looked  back 
upon  these  hours  with,  among  other  emotions, 
a  great  wonder  at  himself  and  at  her.  It 
seemed  to  him  then  one  of  the  strangest 
relationships — intimacies,  for  it  might  well 
be  so  called — that  ever  existed  between  a 
man  and  a  woman,  and  he  was  amazed  at  the 
ease,  the  unconsciousness  with  w^hich  it  had 
come  about. 

But  during  this  time  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  wonder  or  to  examine,  scarcely 
even  to  think.  The  hours  were  golden 
hours,  unrelated,  he  told  himself,  to  anything 
else  in  his  life  or  in  his  interest.  They  were 
like  pleasant  dreams,  very  sweet  while  they 
endured,  but  to  be  put  away  and  forgotten 
upon  the  waking.     Only,  in  that  long  after- 


wards, he  knew  that  they  had  not  been  put 
away,  that  they  had  been  with  him  always, 
that  the  morning  hour  had  remained  in  his 
thoughts  all  the  rest  of  the  long  day,  and 
that  he  had  waked  upon  the  morrow  mth.  a 
keen  and  exquisite  sense  of  something  sweet 
to  come. 

It  was  a  strange  fool's  paradise  that  the 
man  dwelt  in,  and  in  some  small,  vague 
measure  he  must  even  at  the  time  have 
known  it,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  deliberately 
held  himself  away  from  thought — realisation ; 
that  he  deliberately  shut  his  eyes,  held  his 
ears,  lest  he  should  hear  or  see. 

That  he  was  not  faithless  to  his  duty  has 
been  shown.  He  did  his  utmost  there,  but 
he  was  for  the  time  helpless,  save  for  efforts 
to  communicate  with  Richard  Hartley,  and 
those  efforts  could  consume  no  more  than 
ten  minutes  out  of  the  weary  day. 

So  he  drifted,  wilfully  blind  to  bearings, 
wilfully  deaf  to  sound  of  warning  or  peril, 
and  he  found  a  companionship  sweeter  and 
fuller  and  more  perfect  than  he  had  ever 
before  known  in  all  liis  life,  though  that  is 
not  to  say  very  much,  because  sympathetic 
companionships  between  men  and  women  are 
very  rare  indeed,  and  Ste.  Marie  had  never 
experienced  anything  which  could  fairly  be 
called  by  that  name.  He  had  had,  as  has 
been  related,  many  flirtations  and  not  a  few 
so-called  love  affairs  ;  but  neither  of  these 
two  sorts  of  intimacies  are  of  necessity  true 
intimacies  at  all ;  men  often  feel  varying 
degrees  of  love  for  women  without  the  least 
true  understanding  or  sympathy  or  real  com- 
panionship. 

He  was  wondering,  as  he  bore  round  the 
coiner  of  the  rose  gardens  on  this  day,  in 
just  what  mood  he  would  lind  her.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  in  their  brief  acquaint- 
ance he  had  seen  her  in  almost  all  the  moods 
there  are,  from  bitter  gloom  to  the  irrepres- 
sible gaiety  of  a  little  child.  He  had  told 
her  once  that  she  was  like  an  organ,  and  she 
had  laughed  at  him  for  being  pretentious 
and  high-flown,  though  she  could  upon 
occasion  be  quite  high-flown  enough  herself 
for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

He  reached  the  cleared  margin  of  the  rond 
point,  and  a  little  cold  fear  stirred  in  him 
when  he  did  not  hear  her  singing  under  her 
breath,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  when  alone  ; 
but  he  went  forward,  and  she  was  there  in 
her  place  upon  the  stone  bench.  She  had 
been  reading,  but  the  book  lay  forgotten 
beside  her,  and  she  sat  idle,  her  head  laid 
back  against  the  thick  stems  of  shrubbery 
which  grew  behind,  her  hands  in  her  lap. 
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It  was  a  warm,  still  morning,  with  the  promise 
of  a  hot  afternoon,  and  the  girl  was  dressed 
in  something  very  thin  and  transparent  and 
cool-looking,  open  in  a  little  square  at  the 
throat  and  with  sleeves  which  came  only  to 
her  elbows.  The  material  was  pale  and  dull 
yellow,  with  very  vaguely  defined  green 
leaves  in  it,  and  against  it  the  girl's  dark  and 
clear  skin  glowed  rich  and  warm  and  living, 
as  pearls  glow  and  seem  to  throb  against  the 
dead  tints  of  the  fabric  upon  which  they  are 
laid. 

She  did  not  move  when  he  came  before 
her,  but  looked  up  to  him  gravely  without 
stirring  her  head. 

"I  didn't  hear  you  come,"  said  she.  "You 
don't  drag  your  left  leg  any  more.  You 
walk  almost  as  well  as  if  you  had  never  been 
wounded." 

"  I'm  almost  all  right  again,"  he  answered. 
"  I  suppose  I  couldn't  run  or  jump,  but  I 
certainly  can  walk  very  much  like  a  human 
being.     May  I  sit  down  ?  " 

Mile.  O'Hara  put  out  one  hand  and  drew 
the  book  closer  to  make  a  place  for  him  on 
the  stone  bench,  and  he  settled  himself  com- 
fortably there,  turned  a  little  so  that  he  was 
facing  towards  her. 

It  was  indicative  of  the  state  of  intimacy 
into  which  the  two  had  grown  that  they  did 
not  make  polite  conversation  with  each  other, 
but  indeed  were  silent  for  some  little  time 
after  Ste.  Marie  had  seated  himself.  It  was 
he  who  spoke  first.     He  said — 

"You  look  vaguely  classical  to-day.  I 
have  been  trying  to  guess  why,  and  I  cannot. 
Perhaps  it's  because  your — what  does  one 
say — frock,  dress,  gown  ? — because  it  is  cut 
out  square  at  the  throat." 

"If  you  mean  by  classical,  Greek,"  said 
she,  "  it  wouldn't  be  square  at  the  neck  at 
all  ;  it  would  be  pointed — ^V-shaped.  And 
it  would  be  very  different  in  other  ways,  too. 
You  are  not  an  observing  person,  after  all." 

"  For  all  that,"  insisted*  Ste.  Marie,  "  you 
look  classical.  You  look  like  some  lady  one 
reads  about  in  Grreek  poems — Helen  or 
Iphigenia  or  Medea  or  somebody." 

"  Helen  had  yellow  hair,  hadn't  she  ?  " 
objected  Mile.  O'Hara.  "  I  should  think  I 
probably  look  more  like  Medea — Medea  in 

Colchis    before   Jason "      She    seemed 

suddenly  to  realise  that  she  had  hit  upon  an 
unfortunate  example,  for  she  stopped  short 
in  the  middle  of  her  sentence,  and  a  wave  of 
colour  swept  up  over  her  throat  and  face. 
For  a  moment  Ste.  Marie  did  not  understand, 
then  he  gave  a  low  exclamation,  for  Medea 
certainly  had  been  an  unhappy  name.     He 


remembered  something  that  Eichard  Hartley 
had  said  about  that  lady  a  long  time  before. 

He  made  another  mistake,  for,  to  lessen 
the  moment's  embarrassment,  he  gave  speech 
to  the  first  thought  which  entered  his  mind. 
He  said — 

"  Someone  once  remarked  that  you  looked 
like  the  young  Juno — before  marriage.  I 
expect  it's  true,  too." 

She  turned  upon  him  swiftly. 

"  Who  said  that  ?  "  she  demanded.  "  Who 
has  ever  talked  to  you  about  me  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  "  he  said.  "  I  seem 
to  be  singularly  stupid  this  morning  —  a 
mild  lunacy.  You  must  forgive  me,  if  you 
can.  To  tell  you  what  you  ask  would  be  to 
enter  upon  forbidden  ground,  and  I  mustn't 
do  that." 

"  Still,  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the 
girl,  watching  him  with  sombre  eyes. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  it  was  a  little 
Jewish  photographer  in  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Madeleine."     And  she  said — 

"  Oh  !  "  in  a  rather  disappointed  tone,  and 
looked  away. 

"We  seem  to  be  making  conversation 
chiefly  about  my  personal  appearance,"  she 
said  presently.  "  There  must  be  other  topics, 
if  one  should  try  hard  to  find  them.  Tell 
me  stories  !  You  told  me  stories  yesterday  ; 
tell  me  more  !  You  seem  to  be  in  a  classical 
mood.  You  shall  be  Odysseus,  and  I  will  be 
Nausicaa,  the  interesting  laundress.  Tell  me 
about  wanderings  and  things  !  Have  you 
any  more  islands  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  nodding  at  her 
slowly — "  yes,  Nausicaa,  I  have  more  islands 
for  you.  The  seas  are  full  of  islands.  What 
kind  do  you  want  ?  " 

"A  warm  one,"  said  the  girl.  "  Even  on 
a  hot  day  like  this  I  choose  a  warm  one, 
because  I  hate  the  cold."  She  settled  her- 
self more  comfortably,  with  a  little  sigh  of 
content  that  was  exactly  like  a  child's  happy 
sigh  when  stories  are  going  to  be  told  before 
the  fire. 

"  I  know  an  island,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  "  that 
I  think  you  would  like  because  it  is  warm 
and  beautiful  and  very  far  away  from  troubles 
of  all  kinds.  As  well  as  I  could  make  out 
when  I  went  there,  nobody  on  the  island  had 
ever  even  heard  of  trouble.  Oh,  yes,  you'd 
like  it  !  The  people  there  are  brown,  and 
they're  as  beautiful  as  their  own  island. 
They  wear  hibiscus  flowers  stuck  in  their  hair, 
and  they  very  seldom  do  any  work." 

"  I  want  to  go  there  I  "  cried  Mile.  Ooira 
O'Hara.  "I  want  to  go  there  now,  this 
afternoon,  at  once  !     Where  is  it  ? " 
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"  It's  in  the  South  Pacific,"  said  he,  "  not 
so  very  far  from  S  imoa  and  Fiji  and  other 
groups  that  you  will  have  heard  about,  and 
it's  name  is  Yavau.  It's  one  of  the  Tongans. 
It's  a  high,  volcanic  island,  not  a  flat,  coral 
'  one  like  the  southern  Tongans.  I  came  to 
it  one  evening,  sailing  north  from  Nukualofa 
and  Haapai,  and  it  looked  to  me  like  a  single 
big  mountain  jutting  up  out  of  the  sea, 
black-green  against  the  sunset.  It  was  very 
impressive.  But  it  isn't  a  single  mountain  ; 
it's  a  lot  of  high,  broken  hills  covered  with  a 
tangle  of  vegetation  and  set  round  a  narrow 
bay,  a  sort  of  fjord,  three  or  four  miles  long, 
and  at  the  inner  end  of  this  are  the  village 
and  the  stores  of  the  few  white  traders. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  shaking  his 
head — "  I'm  afraid  I  can't  tell  you  about  it, 
after  all.  I  can't  seem  to  find  the  words. 
You  can't  put  into  language— at  least,  I  can't 
— those  slow,  hot  island  days  that  are  never 
too  hot,  because  the  trades  blow  fresh  and 
strong,  or  the  island  nights  that  are  more 
like  black  velvet  with  pearls  sewed  on  it  than 
anything  else.  You  can't  describe  the  smell 
of  orange-groves  and  the  look  of  palm-trees 
against  the  sky.  You  can't  tell  about  the 
sweet,  simple,  natural  hospitahty  of  the 
natives.  They're  like  little  unsuspicious 
children. 

"  In  short,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  have  to  give 
it  up,  after  all,  just  because  it's  too  big  for 
me.  I  can  only  say  that  it's  beautiful  and 
unspeakably  remote  from  the  world,  and 
that  I  think   I   should  like  to  go  back  to 

Yavau  and  stay  a  long  time,  and  let  the  rest 

of  the  world  go  hang." 

Mile.  O'Hara  stared   across  the  park   of 

La  Lierre  with  wide  and  shadowy  eyes,  and 

her  lips  trembled  a  little. 

"Oh,   I   want   to   go   there!"   she  cried 

again.     "  I  want  to  go  there— and  rest-  and 

forget  everything  ! " 

She  turned  upon  him  with  a  sudden  bitter 

resentment. 

"  Why  do  you  tell  me  things  Hke  that  ?  " 

she  cried.     "  Oh,  yes,  I  know  I  asked  you, 

but Can't  you  see  ? 

"To  hide    oneself   away   in   a  place  like 

that !  "  she  said.     "  To  let  the  sun  warm  you 

and    the   trade   winds  blow  away — all  that 

had  ever  tortured  you  !     Just  to  rest  and  be 

at  peace  !  " 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  him  once  more. 
"You  needn't  be   afraid  that  you  have 

failed  to  make  me  see  your  island  !     I  see  it 

— I  feel  it.     It  doesn't  need  many  words.     I 

can  shut  my  eyes,  and  I  am  there.     But  it 

was  a  little  cruel.  Oh,  I  know  I  asked  for  it. 


"  It's  Hke  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yery  like  it,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  "  because 
there  are  oranges—groves  of  them.  (And 
they  were  the  golden  apples,  I  take  it.)  Also 
it  is  very  far  away  from  the  world,  and  the 
people  live  in  complete  and  careless  ignorance 
of  how  the  world  goes  on.  Emperors  and 
kings  die,  wars  come  and  go,  but  they  hear 
only  a  little,  faint  echo  of  it  all,  long  after- 
wards, and  even  that  doesn't  interest  them." 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "I  understand. 
Didn't  you  know  I'd  understand  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  he,  nodding,  "I  suppose  I 
did.  We— feel  things  rather  alike,  I  sup- 
pose.    W^e  don't  have  to  say  them  all  out." 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  if 
I'm  glad  or  sorry."  She  stared  under  her 
brows  at  the  man  beside  her. 

"For  it  is  very  probable  that  when  we 
have  left  La  Lierre,  you  and  I  shall  never 


I  wonder  if  I'm- 


For 


meet  again 

some  obscure  reason  she  broke  off  there  and 
turned  her  eyes  away,  and  she  remained 
without  speaking  for  a  long  time.  Her 
mind,  as  she  sat  there,  seemed  to  go  back 
to  that  southern  island  and  to  its  peace  and 
loveliness,  for  Ste.  Marie,  who  watched  her, 
saw  a  little  smile  come  to  her  lips,  and  he 
saw  her  eyes  half  close  and  grow  soft  and 
tender,  as  if  what  they  saw  were  very  sweet 
to  her.  He  watched  many  different  expres- 
sions come  upon  the  girl's  face  and  go  again, 
but  at  last  he  seemed  to  see  the  old  bitter- 
ness return  there  and  struggle  with  some- 
thing wistful  and  eager. 

"  I  envy  you  your  wide  wanderings,"  she 
said  presently.  "  Oh,  I  envy  you  more  than 
I  can  find  any  words  for  !  Your  will  is  the 
wind's  will.  You  go  wiiere  your  fancy  leads 
you,  and  you're  free — free. 

"  We  have  wandered,  you  know,"  said  she, 
"  my  father  and  I.  I  can't  remember  when 
we  ever  had  a  home  to  live  in.  But  that  is 
— that  is  different — a  different  kind  of 
wandering." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ste.  Marie—"  yes,  perhaps." 
And  within  himself  he  said,  with  sorrow  and 
pity  :  "  Different  indeed  !  " 

As  if  at  some  sudden  thought,  the  girl 
looked  up  at  him  quickly. 

"Did  that  sound  regretful  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Did  what  I  say  sound — disloyal  to  my 
father  ?  I  didn't  mean  it  to.  I  don't  want 
you  to  think  that  I  regret  it.  I  don't.  It 
has  meant  being  with  my  father.  Wherever 
he  has  gone,  I  have  gone  with  him,  and  if 
anything  ever  has  been— unpleasant,  I  was 
willing,  oh,  I  was  glad—glad  to  put  up  with 
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it  for  his  sake  and  because  I  could  be  with 
him.  If  I  have  made  his  hfe  a  little  happier 
by  sharing  it,  I  am  glad  of  everything.  1 
don't  regret." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Ste.  Marie  gently,  "it  must 
have  been  hard  sometimes.','  He  pictured  to 
himself  that  rovini^f  existence   lived  amone^ 


Lady  Margaret  Craith.  I  suppose  I  ought 
not  to  ask  you  more  about  her,  for  my  father 
quarrelled  with  liis  people  very  long  ago,  and 
he  broke  with  them  altogether.  But — surely 
it  can  do  no  harm — just  for  a  moment— just 
a  very  little  !  Could  you  tell  me  a  little 
about  lier,  M.   Ste.  Marie  ?     What   she   is 


'She  did  uot  move  when  he  came  before  her/ 


such  people  as  O'Hara  must  have  known,  and 
it  sent  a  hot  wave  of  anger  and  distress  over 
him  from  head  to  foot.     But  the  girl  said — 

"  I  had  my  father.  The  rest  of  it  didn't 
matter  in  the  face  of  that." 

After  a  little  silence,  she  said — 

"  M.  Ste.  Marie  !  "     And  the  man  said — 

"  What  is  it,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"You  spoke  the  other  day,"  she  said, 
hesitating  over  her  words,  "  about  my  aunt, 


like,  and — and  how  she  lives — and  things 
like  that?" 

So  Ste.  Marie  told  her  all  that  he  could  of 
the  old  Irishwoman  who  lived  alone  in  her 
great  house  and  ruled  with  a  slack  Irish 
hand,  a  sweet  Irish  heart,  over  tenants  and 
dependents.  And  when  he  had  come  to  an 
end,  the  girl  drew  a  little  sigh  -and  said — 

"  Thank  you  !  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  of 
her.     I — wish  everything  were  different,  so 
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that I  think  I  should  love  her  very 

much,  if  I  might." 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  "will 
you  promise  me  something  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  sombre  eyes, 
and  after  a  little  she  said — 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  tell  me  first  what 
it  is.    I  cannot  promise  blindly."    He  said — 

"  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  if  any- 
thing ever  should  happen — any  difficulty, 
trouble — anything  to  put  you  in  the  position 
of  needing  care  or  help  or  sympathy " 

But  she  broke  in  upon  him  with  a  swift 
alarm,  crying — 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  You're  trying  to 
hint  at  something  that  I  don't  know.  What 
difficulty  or  trouble  could  happen  to  me  ? 
Please  tell  me  just  what  you  mean." 

"  I'm  not  hinting  at  any  mystery,"  said 
Ste.  Marie.  "I  don't  know  of  anything 
that  is  going  to  happen  to  you,  but — will 
you  forgive  me  for  saying  it  ? — your  father 
is,  I  take  it,  often  exposed  to  danger  of 
various  sorts.  I'm  afraid  I  can't  quite 
express  myself,  only,  if  any  trouble  should 
come  to  you,  mademoiselle,  will  you  promise 
me  to  go  to  Lady  Margaret,  your  aunt,  and 
tell  her  who  you  are,  and  let  her  care  for 
you  ?  " 

"  There  was  an  absolute  break,"  she  said — 
"  complete."  But  the  man  shook  his  head, 
saying— 


"Lady  Margaret  won't  think  of  that. 
She'll  think  only  of  you  —  that  she  can 
mother  you,  perhaps  save  you  grief —and  of 
herself,  that  in  her  old  age  she  has  a 
daughter.  It  w^ould  make  a  lonely  old 
woman  very  happy,  mademoiselle." 

The  girl  bent  her  head  away  from  him, 
and  Ste.  Marie  saw,  for  the  first  time  since 
he  had  known  her,  tears  in  her  eyes.  After 
a  long  time,  she  said 

"  I  promise,  then. 

"  But,"  she  said,  "  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
it  should  ever  come  about — for  more  than 
one  reason — ^very  unlikely." 

"  Still,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad 
you  have  promised.  This  is  an  uncertain 
world.  One  never  can  tell  what  will  come 
with  the  to-morrows." 

"  I  can,"  the  girl  said,  with  a  tired  little 
smile  that  Ste.  Marie  did  not  understand — 
"  I  can  tell.  I  can  see  all  the  to-morrows — 
a  long,  long  row  of  them.  I  know  just  what 
they're  going  to  be  like— to  the  very  end." 

But  the  man  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked 
down  upon  her  as  she  sat  before  him,  and 
he  shook  his  head. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  he  said.  "  Pardon 
me,  but  you  are  mistaken.  No  one  can  see 
to-morrow— or  the  end  of  anything.  The 
end  may  surprise  you  very  much." 

"  I  wish  it  would  !  "  cried  Mile.  O'Hara. 
"  Oh,  I  wish  it  would  !  " 


{To  he  concluded,) 


INTIMATIONS. 


I    ONQ  ere  a  leaf  unfolds  or  emerald  spear 
■-^    Pushes  its  way  through  dun  grass  or  dead  leaves, 
Or  ere,  through  surge  of  rain,  the  throstle  calls, 
Or  there  are  any  f lutings  'neath  the  eaves : 

While  still  wan  mists  make  magic  in  the  woods; 
Nor  yet  the  blue  weaves  wonder^canopies : 
There  are,  to  ears  attuned,  strange  whisperings, 
And  soft  airs  wand'ring  and  dim  prophecies ! 

There  is  a  rumour  of  the  effluence 
Outwelling,  palpitant ;    the  rhythmic  swing 
Of  the  long  cadence  of  that  ecstasy— 
That  divine  uplift  of  the  year— the  Spring. 

ELIZABETH  B.  PIERCY. 


In  Camp  with  the  Indian  Civilian. 


By    LEONARD    EATON    SMITH. 


TO  most  Englishmen  the  Indian  civilian 
who  has  retired,  more  or  less  grizzled 
and  more  or  less  full  of  honours,  is  a 
person  to  be  treated  with  respect,  as  having 
administered  vast  areas  of  country  with 
powers  vaguely  comprehended,  but  under- 
stood to  be  splendidly  despotic.  But  just 
what  his  powers  were,  what  his  final  position, 
and  what  the  steps  by  which  he  attained  it, 
are  questions  that  few  could 
answer.  From  the  time  he  first 
sailed  for  India  to  the  time  he  last 
saw  the  smoke  of  the  Bombay 
mills  fade  into  the  east,  he  is 
understood  to  have  been  conduct- 
ing the  civil  administration  of 
India,  which  is,  after  all,  only  a 
synonym  and  not  a  definition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  duties 
of  the  civilian  are  so  varied  and 
so  comprehensive  that  they  do  not 
ctdmit  of  any  precise  definition. 
They  include  the  assessment  of 
taxes  and  the  superintendence  of 
their  collection,  magisterial  work 
both  civil  and  criminal,  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and 
generally — and  here  the  attempt 
at  definition  breaks  down — the 
administration  of  every  branch  of 
a  modern  government  except  the 
military.  With  regard  to  some 
duties,  the  service  is  specialised, 
especially  in  the  higher  grades. 
This  is  notably  the  case  with 
the  judicial  work  and  with  the 
political  work  which  deals  with  our 
relations  with  the  Native  States. 
The  tendency  is  also,  I  think, 
towards  further  specialisation. 

If  the  traveller  is  in  Calcutta 
during  the  time  of  its  winter  glories,  he  will 
meet  the  great  ones  of  the  Indian  hierarchy, 
and,  seated  meekly  at  their  feet — an  attitude 
not  entirely  distasteful  to  some  of  them — he 
will  receive  much  information  as  to  the  broad 
lines  on  which  the  great  Government  machine 
works.  But  as  the  intelligent  foreigner 
would  do  well,  after  dining  with  Cabinet 
ministers  for  a  week,  to  supplement  his 
information  by  a  few  visits  to  a  parish 
council  or  a  county  bench,  so  the  intelligent 
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globe-trotter  —  are  there  any  others  ? — 
should  leave  the  broad  generalisations  of 
Calcutta,  and,  with  some  chota  sahib  or 
junior  officer,  go  and  see  even  for  a  few 
days  the  multitudinous  and  elementary 
details  of  the  administration. 

The  cold  weather,  when  the  stranger  is 
naturally  in  India,  is  also,  bappily,  the  best 
time  for  this  sort  of  expedition,  for  then 
most  of  the  civil  officers  are 
travelHng  slowly  through  the  dis- 
tricts under  their  charge,  hterally 
working  their  way  round.  It  is 
therefore  possible  for  their  guests 
to  see  much  more  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  how  it  is  affected  by 
our  rule,  than  during  the  other 
times  of  the  year,  when  the  officers 
stick  more  closely  to  their  head- 
quarters. I  think  myself  fortunate 
that  I  was  able,  thanks  to  the 
linked  kindness  of  several  people, 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  camp  with 
a  joint-magistrate  near  Lucknow 
who  was  just  finishing  his  winter 
tour. 

In  the  Province  of  Oudh  there 
are  two  divisions,  each  under  a 
co-mmissioner,  and  each  division 
is  parcelled  out  into  six  districts 
under  deputy-commissioners. 
Lucknow  is  the  headquarters  both 
of  a  commissioner  and  of  a  deputy- 
commissioner,  the  latter  magistrate 
having  the  direct  responsibihty  for 
the  city.  His  district  is  again  cut 
up  into  subdivisions,  of  one  of 
which  my  joint-magistrate  had 
charge.  Further  to  complicate 
matters,  the  entire  Province  is 
divided,  on  a  different  system,  into 
tahsils  for  revenue  purposes.  Each  tahsil  is 
under  a  tahsildar,  who  is  almost  invariably 
a  native.  He  has  the  powers  of  a  third-class 
magistrate,  but  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  collection  of  the  taxes.  As  it  happened, 
the  subdivision  into  which  we  went  coincided 
with  a  tahsil,  but  this  was  accidental. 

My  host  had  been  back  at  headquarters 
for  a  few  days,  and  together  we  took  the 
twelve  o'clock  train,  one  Friday  in  the  middle 
of  January,  from  Lucknow  for  Malihabad, 
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fifteen  miles  away.  There  we  found,  quite 
close  to  the  station,  the  tents  and  a  little 
rest-house.  Such  rest-houses  are  available  for 
the  casual  traveller,  but  are  primarily  designed 
for  the  use  of  Government  officials  on  tour, 
to  whom  all  others  must  give  way.  But  they 
are  naturally  only  to  be 
found  at  the  more  important 
villages,  and  in  any  case 
their  accommodation  is  very 
limited,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  any  magistrate  to 
have  tents  as  well.  The 
rest-house,  indeed,  had  only 
three  rooms — a  bedroom  on 
each  side,  and  in  the  middle 
a  plainly  furnished  living- 
room,  with  a  proper  com- 
plement of  bathrooms  and 
verandahs.  On  a  shelf  was 
a  row  of  bound  volumes  of 
the  North  American  Review, 
which  seemed  to  have  strayed 
far  from  their  home.  Out- 
side, under  a  pleasant  grove 
of  trees,  was  a  good-sized 
square  tent,  made  with  a 
double  roof  and  sides,  so 
that  there  was  a  passage-way 
all  round  between  the  two 
flies.  On  one  side  the  outer 
flaps  were  raised  on  poles,  to 
make  a  flat  roof,  and  bamboo 
curtains  hung  from  the  outer 
edge.  The  room  so  formed 
was  carpeted  and  furnished 
with  a  large  desk, 
chairs,  tables,  books 
of  reference,  and 
many  official  boxes, 
till  it  looked  much 
too  solid  a  court- 
room or  office  to  be 
transported  hither 
and  thither  on  bullock  carts, 
but  such  was  its  frequent 
fate. 

Soon  after  we  arrived, 
various  officials  came  to  make 
reports  or  to  receive  orders. 
First  came  the  sub-inspector 
of  police — a  small,  bearded, 
pock-marked,  intelligent 
native — then  the  sub-tahsildar,  in  a  long, 
black  coat  and  little  cap,  with  curls  and  an 
unctuous  manner  ;  and,  finally,  the  tahsildar, 
bearded  and  turbaned,  looking  both  able  and 
resolute.  Their  business  did  not  take  very 
long,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  we 
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rode  out  to  see  the  little  town.  We  found 
near  the  station  a  long  bazaar  nearly  deserted. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  a  recent  visitation 
of  the  plague,  as  it  has  been  found  that  one 
way  to  check  the  ravages  of  this  disease  is 
for  the  people  to  leave  their  mud-built 
houses  and  live  in  thatched 
huts  in  the  fields,  and  in  part 
to  the  coming  of  the  railway, 
which  has  destroyed  much 
of  the  trade  of  the  town. 
Formerly  the  village  bunyas, 
or  grain  merchants,  sent  the 
grain  of  the  countryside  in 
to  the  larger  merchants  of 
Malihabad,  who  sold  it  again 
to  the  Lucknow  merchant, 
who  distributed  it  through 
the  country  or  sent  it  over- 
seas. Now  the  Lucknow 
houses  send  their  agents 
into  the  villages  to  negotiate 
with  the  local  bunya,  and 
the  grain  is  carried  direct  to 
the  railway  and  shipped  to 
lAicknow  or  elsewhere  as 
ordered.  Thus  the  middle- 
men in  the  subsidiary 
collecting  bazaars,  such  as 
Malihabad,  are  eliminated 
by  the  greater  radius  of 
attraction  that  the  railway 
has  given  to  the  big  towns. 

At  a  little  distance  from 
the  bazaar  lay  the  larger 
part  of  the  town,  divided  by 
plots  of  cultivated  land  into 
a  series  of  hamlets.  Each 
hamlet  gave  at  first  the 
impression  of  a  maze  of  high 
walls  of  mud  with  tiled  tops, 
arranged  with  little  attempt 
at  order,  so  as  to  leave  dusty 
lanes  or  alleys  almost  too 
narrow  to  admit  a  man  on 
horseback.  These  walls  sur- 
rounded the  forecourts  of 
the  houses,  whose  roofs  could 
just  be  seen  beyond,  and, 
together  with  the  stoutly 
barred  double  doors,  gave  a 
semi-fortified  look  to  these 
Oudh  villages.  Sometimes  in 
the  centre  was  a  little,  dusty,  open  space  with 
a  slimy  pond  shrinking  down  in  its  cracked 
mud  bed.  Here  lean  pariah  dogs  dozed, 
oblivious  of  all  passers-by,  dejected  bullocks 
and  buffaloes  stood  tied  by  the  horns,  and 
little  donkeys  limped  about  in  rope  hobbles. 
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There  were  one  or  two  little  shops  with  open 
verandahs  supported  by  carved  pillars.  At 
one  of  these  we  stopped  to  look  at  some 
black,  oily-looking  stuff  heaped  in  round 
baskets.  It  was  native  tobacco,  which  is 
mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  and  looked 
fatally  strong. 

Our  arrival  had  created  some  excitement 
in  the  village,  and  we  were  soon  at  the  head 
of  a  small  company  of  villagers  in  draperies 
that  were  only  to  be  called  the  colour  of 
snow  if  London  snow  is  understood.  Many 
of  them  wore  also  short,  wadded  coats  of 
flowered  cotton.  They  had  nearly  all  some 
request  to  make,  and  if 
they  found  the  magis- 
trate already  occupied, 
would  turn  to  me, 
thinking  I  mast  also 
be  some  sort  of  official, 
or  I  should  not  be  visit- 
ing their  village.  As 
I  did  not  know  a  word 
of  the  language,  these 
attempted  conversa- 
tions ended  in  embar- 
rassment on  my  side, 
and  on  theirs  in  a  look 
of  perplexity,  as  though 
,  ^M  ,  j^^       they    were    trying    to 

yt^^^^i^S  decide  whether  I  was 
a  person  merely  of 
incredible  stupidity  or 
of  unapproachable 
dignity,  who  should 
only  have  been 
addressed  through 
regular  official  channels. 
They  ran  beside  us 
out  of  the  town  till 
we  came  to  a  little 
gutter  across  the 
road.  The  magis- 
trate's attention  had  to 
be  called  to  this,  as  they  wanted  a  culvert 
built,  which  they  said  would  do  the  necessary 
drainage  more  effectively.  A  long  discussion 
followed  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  change 
and  its  cost,  and  finally  a  promise  was  made 
that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 
proper  authorities  to  be  dealt  with.  This 
was  just  one  of  the  thousand  matters  that 
the  district  officer  can  investigate,  when  on 
tour,  with  a  directness  and  a  speed  which 
would  be  impossible  if  he  never  left  his 
headquarters. 

Near  the  village  we  stopped  at  the 
tahsildar's  office,  where  there  was  a  pile  of 
old  books  and  papers  to  be  gone  through 
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A   LUCKNOW 
LOAFER. 


either  for  destruction  or  for  preservation. 
His  court-room  was  large  and  bare  of  fur- 
niture save  for  a  couple  of  chairs  and  a  desk 
on  a  little,  raised  dais,  and  another  desk  for 
the  clerk,  which  was  only  about 
a  foot  high,  as  this  official  sits 
upon  the  floor.  Near  by  was 
the  local  treasury,  a  strongly 
built  little,  circular  house,  in 
which  the  money  collected  as 
taxes  is  kept.  It  is  guarded 
night  and  day,  and  ])eriodically 
examined  by  an  English  official 
who  certifies  its  safety.  The 
actual  payment  of  the  taxes  is 
also  made  here  under  a  most 
elaborate  system  of  checks  and 
safeguards,  necessitating  the  use 
of  three  separate  clerks.  The 
treasury  guard  is  furnished  by 
armed  and  khaki-clad  police, 
who  used  to  occupy  part  of  this 
same  building.  Their  gong  was  still  hanging 
there,  on  which  the  hours  were  struck  with  a 
sound  that  carried  to  our  camp  a  peculiar 
suggestion  of  unsleeping  vigilance,  like  a 
ship's  bell  on  a  stormy  night.  As  the  police 
are  now  housed  in  a  sub- 
stantial new  brick  building, 
the  tahsildar  thought  their 
old  quarters  would  suitably 
accommodate  his  dignity. 
Whether  this  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  same  light 
to  the  powers  that  be,  I 
cannot  say. 

Around  the  village  were 
many  groves  of  mangoes, 
for  which  fruit  this  district 
has  some  reputation.  There 
were  also  a  good  many 
scattered  trees,  and  the 
great  high  road  that  passed 
close  by  ran  through  a 
shady  avenue.  Much  of 
the  land  was  lying  fallow, 
and  in  this  condition 
showed  a  monotonous 
yellow-brown,  and  seemed 
hard  enough  baked  to  defy 
any  future  attempts  at 
tillage.  The  fields  under 
cultivation  were  covered 
with  young  poppy,  dal, 
and  mixed  crops  of  barley 
and  mustard.  Low,  straight  banks  of  hard 
earth,  intersecting  at  right  angles,  were 
the  only  form  of  division.  Sometimes 
these  were    used    as    footpaths,   but    more 
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commonlj  they  were  trenclied  to  form  irri- 
gating channels,  of  which  a  regular  network 
spreads  all  about  the  village.  But  in  spite  of 
this,  all  the  land  seemed  parched  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  sun.  Even  under  the  cropi 
it  was  bare  and  hard,  as  though  each  indi- 
vidual plant  had  been  separately  inserted  in 
a  specially  bored  hole.  There  was  no  under- 
growth, no  casual  greenness,  only  iron-bound 
soil  or  dust,  dust  or  hard-baked  earth,  houses, 
roads,  or  fallow,  all  of  the  same  drab  colour. 
In  the  mass  and  at  a  distance,  the  landscape 


to  1856,  when  the  dynasty  ended.  Those 
which  were  painted  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
the  same  lines  as  pictures  of  European 
monarchs  of  the  time,  whose  "  well-beloved 
friends  and  brothers  "  these  kings  probably 
described  themselves.  Each  poses  in  a  crown 
and  ermine-trimmed  robes,  while  on  a  chair 
behind  lie  the  collars  of  I  know  not  what 
orders  of  chivalry ;  and  the  conventional 
glimpse  of  landscape  at  the  back  displays 
the   particular  atrocity  in  architecture  with 
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was  beautiful ;  in  detail  and  at  close  quarters, 
it  was  singularly  uncomfortable,  if  the  word  is 
permissible  in  such  a  connection.  There  was 
never  a  green  and  shady  lane  to  linger  in, 
never  an  inviting  bank  to  rest  on.  On  every 
square  foot  was  the  mark  of  an  incessant 
struggle  with  a  sun  of  tropical  heat  that  yet 
brought  no  tropical  luxuriance. 

But  it  must  be  now  a  smiling  paradise  of 
well-rewarded  toil  compared  with  the  same 
scene  fifty  years  ago.  The  portraits  of  the 
kings  of  Oudh  hang  in  the  Taluqdars'  Hall 
at  Lucknow.     They  range  from  about  1700 


w^hich  the  monarch  adorned  his  capital.  The 
faces  that  stare  from  these  pompous  canvases 
grow,  generation  by  generation,  more  fat, 
more  sensual,  more  vacant  of  any  gleam  of 
intelligence.  The  busts  of  the  later  Medici 
themselves  cannot  show  such  a  line  of  faces 
utterly  incapable  of  rule.  And  the  last  king, 
painted  by  a  native  artist  in  the  efPeminate 
costume  he  made  fashionable,  fitly  closes  the 
series.  His  face  alone  would  be  sufficient 
justification  for  the  annexation  of  Oudhe 
The  descriptions  of  his  life  as  king,  for  it 
could  hardly  be  called  a  reign,  do  not  belie 
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the  promise  of  his  portrait.  As  he  lived,  a 
king  among  fiddlers  and  courtesans,  making 
his  menials  ministers  and  his  ministers 
prisoners,  farming  his  taxes,  and  neglecting 
all  departments  of  government,  so  he  died, 
an  exile  in  Calcutta,  where  his  manner  of 
life  helped  to  drive  all  decent  people  from 
what  had  been  before  one  of  the  most 
favoured  quarters  of 
the  city. 

And  to  what  condi- 
tion the  kingdom  had 
come  under  the  feeble 
hands  of  himself  and 
of  his  predecessors  can 
be  read  in  Colonel 
Sleeman's  "  Journal," 
which,  though  written 
only  fifty  years  ago, 
describes  a  state  of 
things  one  would  have 
thought  possible  only 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be 
better  summed  up  than 
in  the  words  used  by 
the  old  chronicles  about 
the  reign  of  King 
Stephen  in  England  : 
"  There  were  ...  as 
many  kings,  tyrants 
rather,  as  there  were 
lords  of  castles.  And 
as  everyone  sought  for 
himself  such  pre-emi- 
nence that  some  would 
endure  no  superior,  some 
not  even  an  equal,  they 
fought  amongst  them- 
selves with  deadly 
hatred,  they  spoiled  the 
fairest  regions  with  fire 
and  rapine,  and  in  the 
country,  which  had 
been  once  most  fertile, 
they  destroyed  almost 
all  the  provision  of 
bread."  So  says  one 
old  writer,  and  another 
uses  words  almost 
more  applicable  in  every  detail : 
became  forsworn  and  broke  their  allegiance  ; 
for  every  rich  man  built  his  castles,  and 
defended  them  against  the  king,  and  they 
filled  the  land  with  their  castles.  They 
greatly  oppressed  the  wretched  people  by 
making  them  work  at  these  castles,  and 
when  the  castles  were  finished,  they  filled 
them  with  devils  and  evil  men.     Then  they 
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took  those  whom  they  suspected  to  have  any 
goods,  by  night  and  by  day ,  seizing  both 
men  and  women,  and  they  put  them  in 
prison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and  tortured 
them  with  pains  unspeakable  .  .  .  And  when 
the  wretched  inhabitants  had  nothing  more 
to  give,  then  plundered  they  and  burned  all 
the  towns,  so  that  thou  mightest  well  walk  a 
whole  day's  journey  nor 
ever  shouldest  thou  find 
a  man  seated  in  a  town, 
or  its  land  tilled." 

In  just  such  terms 
might  the  condition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Oudli 
have  been  described 
Avhen  we  assumed  the 
government.  On  the  one 
hand  were  the  rapacious 
nobles,  or  taluqdars,  on 
the  other  the  farmers 
of  the  taxes,  exacting 
money  nominally  for 
the  king's  use,  really  to 
satisfy  their  own  insati- 
able greed.  The  central 
government  we  replaced 
by  a  well-regulated 
administration,  the 
powers  of  the  nobles  we 
curtailed  and  subdued. 
The  taluqdars  of  Oudh 
alone,  among  the  classes 
loosely  spoken  of  in 
India  as  nobles,  have  a 
real  right  to  be  so 
described,  if  such  a 
status  depends  on  a 
patent  of  nobility. 
They  held  sanads,  or 
patents,  from  the  kings 
of  Oudh,  and  these  we 
confirmed,  confirming 
also  their  possession  of 
any  land  to  which  they 
could  prove  a  proper 
title. 

The  land  about 
Malihabad  was  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  a 
powerful  family  which  has  now  split  into 
branches.  The  estates  of  the  senior  branch 
have  been  subdivided  among  numerous 
descendants,  but  the  present  representative 
of  the  junior  branch  received  his  portion 
almost  unimpaired.  When  we  got  back  to 
camp,  soon  after  dusk,  we  found  that  the 
head  of  the  senior  branch  had  come  to 
caU.      He  had  arrived  in  a  palki  with  his 
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son  and  four  or  five  other  people,  all  of 
whom  were  grouped  about  him  during  the 
short  interview  in  the  office  that  followed. 
He  was  stout,  with  a  broad,  fat  face  and  soft, 
carefully  brushed  beard,  dressed  in  a  fez  and 
a  long  silk  coat.  He  looked  a  gentleman 
but  better  suited  to  these  modern,  reposeful 
days  than  to  the  strenuous  times  of  an  earlier 
generation. 
That  this 
was    indeed 


shown  by 
the  purely 
formal  and 
polite 
character  of 
his  visit.  If 
he  had  been 
attempting 
to  hark  back 
to  the  days 
and  methods 
of  his  an- 
cestors, as 
some  of  his 
class  still  do, 
his  reception 
would  have 
been  colder 
a  n  d  hi  s 
Avithdrawal 
less  cheer- 
ful. 

That  the 
old,  lawless 
habits  still 
linger,  in 
spite  of 
our  watch- 
fulness, 
the   next 

day's    work  ;  ^  • 

proved.      A  v  ' 

village  some 
miles  away 
belonged  to 
a  collateral 
relation  of 
the   main 

family.      The   present   owner, 
ing  to  his  inheritance  at  the 
uncle,  found  much  of  the 
leases   that   he   considered 
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on  succeed - 
death  of  an 
village  held  on 
unduly  favour- 
able to  the  tenants.  It  was  not  possible 
to  break  the  leases,  which  were  for  long 
terms,  and  the  holders  would  not  sur- 
render them.  The  landlord  was,  therefore, 
commonly  reported  to  have  taken  the  reso- 


lution of  making  his  tenants'  occupancy  so 
uncomfortable  that  they  would  agree  to 
vacate  their  holdings,  which  he  would  then 
be  able  to  re-grant  either  to  them  or  to  others 
on  his  own  terms.  In  order  to  bring  such 
pressure  effectively  to  bear,  he  was  said  to 
employ  a  gang  of  hired  ruffians,  who  burnt 
the  thatches  and  broke  into  the  houses  of  his 

unwelcome 

,».«.  tenants,  and 

"       '        "  •  generally 

made    their 
^\:^':^   ;'l-  '•  \  I  i  V  e  s      a 

\ • :. :%-.\ ''/'-,'■-'  b u r d e n    1 0 

-  -  vf^^'H- ^ '•  ' '    ■  them. 

Report 
had  just 
come  in  of 
a  burglary 
committed 
in  the  vil- 
lage, which 
was  sup- 
posed to  be 
the  work  of 
this  gang, 
and  early  on 
Saturday 
morning  my 
host  rode 
over  to  in- 
vestigate. 
The  village 
was  a  re- 
mote one, 
at  some  dis- 
tance even 
from  a  road, 
and  we  had 
some  diffi- 
c  u  1 1  y  in 
finding  it. 
When  we 
did  arrive, 
several  men 
met  us,  who 
were  shortly 
joined  by 
the  head- 
man, who 
lived  in  rather  a  pretentious  house  in  the 
middle  of  the  village.  He  was  a  Path  an,  with, 
keen  features  and  an  air  of  command,  and  had 
arrayed  himself  in  a  mauve  turban,  a  long, 
black  coat  of  fine  cloth,  white  trousers,  and 
new  shoes.  Like  most  of  the  other  men,  he 
carried  a  lathi,  or  a  long  bamboo  staff 
bound  with  brass  at  the  top,  but  in  every 
other  respect  he  was  a  great  contrast  to  the 
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somewhat  dingy  and  labour-worn  peasants 
about  him.  A  voluble  discussion  followed, 
in  which  most  of  the  men  joined  with  some 
vehemence. 

After  a  prolonged  debate  near  the  village 
pond,  we  adjourned  to  the  scene  of  the 
burglary.  Here  was  to  be  seen  the  fresh 
patch  of  mud  in  the  wall  where  the  thieves 
had  broken  in.  Housebreaking  is,  of  course, 
simple  in  a  country  of  mud  houses.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  choose  a  dark  night  and  to 
lie  down  close  to  the  wall  of  the  doomed 
house,  and  then  with  a  sharp  knife  silently 


and  gently  scrape  at  the  baked  mud  till  a 
hole  is  made.  Then  we  saw  the  spot  where 
the  desperadoes  were  supposed  to  meet  to 
concoct  their  lawless  plans  of  persuasion.  It 
was  the  inner  courtyard  of  a  house  whose 
owner  received  us  with  anything  but  a  warm 
welcome.  Here  an  old  woman,  who  had 
followed  us  in,  came  forward  and,  closely 
veiling  herself,  proceeded  to  croon  out  an 
interminable  complaint.  My  host  went 
afterwards  to  her  house,  but  could  not  quite 
make  out  what  she  wanted,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  had  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand. 
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As  to  that,  the  result  of  all  the  talking  was 
that  the  villagers  were  convinced  that 
their  landlord  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
outrage,  as  of  others  ;  but  they  would  not 
testify  against  him,  for  if  he  should  not  be 
found  guilty,  their  last  position  would  be 
much  worse  than  their  first.  So  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  promise  increased 
vigilance  and  ride  home  to  breakfast. 

After  this  was  over,  my  host  had  his  office 
work  to  do.  His  clerk  sat  beside  him  on  the 
floor,  reading  aloud  at  top  speed,  and  from 
the  verandah  of  the  rest-house  I  could  hear 
his  rapid,  monotonous  voice  marking  the 
end  of  each  sentence  by  a  rising  inflexion 
and  a  sudden  gasp.  At  the  end  of  each 
document  came  a  moment's  pause,  perhaps  a 
few  questions,  and  then  some  order,  and  the 
reader  was  off  again  at  full  gallop.  Later  in 
the  day  came  the  court  work.  The  bamboo 
curtains  were  rolled  up ;  my  host  sat  at  his 
desk  with  his  clerk  near  at  hand  ;  policemen 
and  chaprassies  stood  in  front,  and  the 
tahsildar  hovered  about  within  call  in  case 
he  was  wanted.  Under  the  trees  at  a  little 
distance  squatted  the  parties  to  the  case  and 
the  witnesses.  As  each  was  called  up,  he 
rose  and,  shuffling  off  his  shoes,  took  his 
stand  before  the  magistrate.  One  case, 
which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon,  concerned  the  partition  of  land 
and  proper  boundaries,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  causes  of  dispute.  All  these  conver- 
sations, both  in  the  villages  and  in  the  court, 
were  carried  on  in  Urdu,  as  no  one  seemed 
to  know  a  word  of  English. 

On  Sunday  we  made  a  short  expedition  to 
a  village  of  rather  more  importance  than  its 
neighbours.  It  had  once  been  inhabited  by 
retainers  or  employes  of  some  sort  of  the 
kings  of  Oudh,  and  could  still  boast  of 
several  fair-sized  houses  with  two  storeys  and 
some  pretensions  to  architecture.  They  were 
built  of  brick,  and  the  use  of  this  material 
instead  of  the  ordinary  mud  is  in  itself  a 
sign  of  some  wealth,  and  also  insures  some 
degree  of  permanence.  Mud-built  houses, 
unless  constantly  repaired,  will,  after  a  very 
few  seasons'  rain,  vanish  again  into  the 
earth.  This  is  why  so  many  of  the  old 
cities  of  India  that  once  were  famous  and 
populous  are  now  represented  by  almost 
perfect  rings  of  outer  walls  built  of  stone, 
enclosing  only  a  few  buildings  constructed  of 
some  permanent  material  in  the  centre  of 
large  empty  spaces.  Often  even  these  endur- 
ing buildings  have  been  ruthlessly  despoiled 
either  by  a  conqueror  or,  as  in  the  case  of 


the  cities  outside  Deihi,  by  a  new  king  who 
needed  their  stones  for  the  new  capital  he 
was  building  to  perpetuate  his  own  name 
and  eclipse  that  of  his  predecessor.  These 
reasons  give  to  the  ruins  of  India  a  quite 
fictitious  aspect  of  antiquity.  India  is 
ancient,  and  her  civilisation  dates  from 
the  earliest  ages,  but  most  English  parish 
churches  are  far  older  than  her  famous 
buildings.  Except  for  infrequent  Buddhist 
and  Bactrian  remains,  mostly  enshrined  in 
museums,  and  for  some  buildings  in  old 
Delhi  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  noteworthy  building  older  than 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  town  of 
Fattehpur  Sikri,  which  now  looks  incredibly 
ancient,  is  of  about  the  same  age  as  the 
Middle  Temple  Hall,  and  the  Taj  coeval  with 
the  Bodleian.  In  fact,  in  India  the  traveller 
soon  begins  to  think  work  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ancient,  of  Edward  the 
First  almost  prehistoric,  and  of  Julius  Csesar 
mythical.  This  entire  rearrangement  of 
historical  standards  must  be  particularly 
confusing  to  the  many  tourists  who  come 
direct  to  India  from  Egypt,  where  any- 
thing dated  in  the  Christian  era  seems 
contemporary. 

There  was  nothing  to  record  about  our 
visit  to  this  village  except  long,  unintel- 
ligible conversation.  Soon  after  we  got 
back  to  camp,  the  gentleman  called  whose 
village  we  had  been  to  the  day  before,  and 
whose  conduct  had  been  painted  in  such 
black  colours  by  his  tenants.  He  was  a 
handsome  man,  with  a  yellow  turban,  a  nose 
like  a  hawk,  and  a  black  beard.  When  he 
was  leaving,  he  noticed  that  the  sun  was 
setting,  and,  as  he  has  lately  adopted  a  pose 
of  extreme  orthodoxy,  he  somewhat  ostenta- 
tiously knelt  to  say  his  evening  prayers 
under  a  tree  very  close  to  the  magistrate's 
office.  That  finished,  he  departed  with  a 
most  lordly  swagger,  and  his  horse  led 
behind  him,  talking  to  some  friend  he 
chanced  to  meet. 

That  evening  we  went  back  to  Lucknow 
after  a  visit,  very  brief  certainly,  but  just 
long  enough  to  give  some  inkling  of  the 
sort  of  duties  performed  day  by  day  by  the 
Indian  civilian,  and  to  show  into  what  close 
touch  he  is  brought  with  the  affairs  and 
with  the  people  of  every  little  town  and 
every  remote  hamlet  under  his  control. 
Here  was  the  administrative  unit.  Multiply 
that  indefinitely,  and  you  have  the  great, 
broad,  lowest  course  of  the  pyramid  that 
culminates  in  Simla. 
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BEING  AN  EPISODE    IN    THE    LIFE    AND    FORTUNES    OF    DICK    RYDER, 
OTHERWISE  "  GALLOPING  DICK,"  SOMETIME  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  ROAD. 

By  H.    B.    MARRIOTT  WATSON. 


HAD  ever  the  name 
upon  the  road  of 
one  that  would  lend 
a  civil  ear  to  a 
fellow  -  creature  in 
distress,  and  I  did 
not  belie  mj  repute, 
as  I  challenge  any 
man  to  prove.  Add 
to  that,  I  was  ever 
agog  to  give  my  aid  to  a  wench  when  she  was 
in  trouble.  'Tis  the  part  of  a  man  to  stand  by 
the  weaker  sex,  if  so  be  he  sees  the  chance  ; 
and  as  for  their  tricks  and  their  whimseys, 
and  all  the  little  devilments,  why,  it  belongs 
to  their  armament,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
They  go  into  battle  in  such  array,  and  a  man 
must  abide  his  chances.  As  for  me,  I  have 
been  worsted  in  the  encounters  once  or  twice, 
but  I  bear  no  grudge.  'Tis  only  a  nagging 
woman  that  I  cannot  digest,  a  hell-cat 
spit-fire  she.  All  others  are  welcome  in  their 
bravery  of  lace  and  frill. 

But  there  was  naught  of  Miss  Pussy  about 
the  girl  I  met  at  the  "Grey  Mare"  by 
Highlow  Marshes.  'Twas  a  mild  day  in 
September,  of  what  year  I  cannot  recall,  but 
'twas  when  there  was  a  number  of  conspi- 
racies and  rebellions  and  plots  and  Heaven 
knows  what,  against  His  Grracious  Majesty 
— that  was  old  Rowley.  The  affair  began,  as 
one  might  say,  the  moment  I  entered  the 
inn,  pretty  tired  and  hot ;  for  'twas  fallen 
dark  in  the  passage-way,  and  I  joggled 
against  someone  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway. 
"  Hold  up  !  "  said  I  in  a  friendly  manner, 
for  'twas  clear  who  was  at  fault ;  and  all  I 
got  for  my  politeness  was  an  oath  snapped 
out  in  my  face. 

"  Rip  me  !  "  said  I.  "  If  I  was  not  in 
haste  for  meat  and  drink,  I'd  run  something 
down  your  throat." 

The  man  said  nothing,  but,  extricating 
himself,  sheered  off  in  a  surly  fashion,  and 
the  light  streamed  in  through  the  open  door 
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upon  him.  I  saw  him  to  be  a  lanky  youth, 
full,  I  took  it,  of  his  own  importance.  He 
was  dressed  in  fine  raiment,  sharp  and  sus- 
picious of  face,  and  his  chin  was  as  bare  as 
twigs  in  winter.  I  thought  no  more  of  him 
as  I  swung  upstairs, , where  I  was  presently 
waited  on  by  mine  host.  I  was  very  thirsty, 
and  I  ordered  a  big  jug  of  ale  the  while 
my  dinner  was  preparing.  'Twas  something 
about  four  of  the  afternoon,  and  'twas  fair 
weather,  with  the  apples  turning  on  the 
trees,  and  I  looked  forth  of  the  window, 
musing  very  pleasantly.  In  the  midst  of  my 
thoughts  comes  to  me  a  voice  at  the  back, 
which  brought  me  round. 

"  Sir,  is  a  young  gentleman  arrived  here 
yet  from  Sparshot  ?  " 

'Twas  a  girl  in  a  green  riding  costume  that 
met  my  eye,  mighty  pretty  in  a  babyish  way, 
her  mouth  a  cherub's,  dimples  in  her  cheeks, 
and  a  scared  and  anxious  look  in  her  eyes. 

I  made  a  leg  to  her.  "Faith,  mistress, 
there  was  one  here  a  moment  since  —  a 
mettlesome,  handsome  youth,"  said  I,  speak- 
ing as  I  would  to  a  child. 

"  'Tis  he,"  she  said  eagerly  ;  and  then : 
"  But  I  beg  your  pardon.  'Twas  my  error. 
I  mistook  you  for  the  landlord.  I  see  you 
are  a  soldier,  sir." 

'Twas  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  me 
a  soldier,  the  which  I  favour  in  my  bearing. 
And  seeing  the  sort  of  girl  I  had  to  deal  with, 
I  bowed  again. 

"  You  have  sharp  wits,  young  mistress,"  I 
said,  adding  ;  "  The  gentleman  went  forth 
upon  my  entrance.  Doubtless  the  innkeeper 
will  acquaint  you  further." 

And,  the  host  coming  in  just  then  with 
my  dishes,  she  questioned  him,  learning  that 
the  young  man  had  gone,  but  would  return 
to  dine. 

She  stood  awhile  as  if  embarrassed  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do ;  so  that  I  pressed 
her  to  be  seated. 

"The  wings  of  affection  will  fetch  your 
brother  to  you,"  said  I  smiling. 

She  blushed  a  little  at  that  and  looked 
down,  but  presently  spoke. 
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"  I  would  not  have  jou  to  tliiiik  'tis  my 
brother,  sh%"  said  she.  ^  Bless  the  simpleton  ! 
What  mattered  it  to  me  if  'twere  her  brother 
or  her  lover  ?  But  I  answered  civilly  enough, 
and,  the  landlord  being  gone,  was  falling  to 
on  the  viands. 

''  Soldiers,"  says  Miss  again  in  a  little,  but 
hesitatingly,  as  though  she  must  maintain 
the  conversation  for  politeness,  "soldiers 
have  hard  fare  in  camp,  sir  ?  " 

"  Lord  !  "  said  I.  "  'Tis  no  word  to  me. 
Hard  fare  !  I  have  dined  off  my  bootstrins^s 
in  Holland." 

"  Holland  !  "  says  she,  pricking  up  her  ears. 
"  You  have  been  in  Flanders  ?  " 

"  You  may  say  so,"  said  I,  nodding. 

She  gazed  at  me  wonderingly,  and  I  could 
almost  have  sworn  I  knew  what  she  was 
thinking  of  ;  so  innocent  of  face  was  she. 

"  Have  you— have  you  seen  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  ?  "  she  asked  breathlessly. 

I  winked  at  her,  but  just  for  merriment, 
to  play  wdth  the  child.  "  You  ply  me  hard, 
mistress  !  "  I  said  ;  for  the  Duke  was  in 
bad  odour  with  his  father,  and  had  fled  to 
Holland. 

She  looked  confused,  but,  recovering  her- 
self, said  quickly  :  "  I— I  am  interested  in 
His  Grace,"  says  she. 

I  could  have  laughed  outright  at  this 
pretty  conspirator,  and  to  humour  her  said 
I  :  "  And  so,  faith,  am  I." 

She  leaned  forward,  staring  at  me.  "  You 
are — you  are  one  of  those  who ^" 

I  nodded,  and  she  said  '*  Oh  !  "  with  a 
gasp,  and  glanced  at  the  door. 

"Yes,  'tis  you  and  I  and  the  Duke 
together,"  says  I. 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  cried  out.    "  You  mistake. 

'Tis   not   I.     My   father "   she   paused. 

"  We  are  loyal  to  His  Majesty,  and  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  his  brother."  She  sighed. 
"  But  others  are  not,"  and  then,  while  I 
puzzled  over  her,  she  went  on  as  if  unwilling 
to  offend  :  "  But  I  have  no  doubt  'tis  your 
conscience    urges  you — as   others.      But  I 

fear "      She  rose  and  looked  out  of  the 

window.  "  'Tis  ill  to  mix  in  such  perilous 
affairs." 

"  Aye,  we  run  a  risk,"  said  I  recklessly. 
As  I  ate  I  was  aware  that  she  was  watching 
me,  eyeing  me  as  if  she  wanted  something 
but  knew  not  how  to  get  it. 

"  'Tis  well  enough  for  grown  men  who 
know  all  about  such  matters,"  she  said  next. 
"  But  not  for  youths  who  know  little." 

"You  say  truly,"  I  answered.  "Youth 
should  keep  its  nose  out  of  plots." 

She  came  back  and  sat  down,  as  if  she 


had  suddenly  made  up  her  mind.  "  I  know 
one  such,"  she  said.  "  And  he  will  mingle 
with  such  hazards,  and  oh,  I  fear  he  will 
endanger  himself  !  " 

I  could  spy  through  her  as  if  she  were 
glass,  and  I  guessed  'twas  the  sour  youth  of 
whom  she  spoke. 

I  nodded.  "  He  would  bo  a  fool  to  put 
his  head  in  a  noose  without  due  thought,"  I 
replied.     "  He  should  be  w^arned." 

"  I  have  warned  him,"  she  said  eagerly, 
now  forgetting  all  her  innocent  caution, 
"  but  he  pays  no  heed.  He  will  keep  his 
way.  And  he  has  despatches  entrusted  to 
him  which  would  ruin  him,"  she  said,  and 
then  she  wept,  crying  through  her  tears  : 
"And  now  I  have  learned  that  he  is 
suspected,  and  that  there  is  a  posse  to  pursue 
him— and,  oh,  why  does  he  not  come  ?  " 

I  dropped  my  knife  and  fork.  "  You  are 
here  to  w^arn  him,  mistress  ? "  I  asked  in 
another  tone. 

She  nodded,  sobbing.  "  He  will  not  give 
up.  But  you,  who  are  of  his  opinions,  and 
his  party — maybe  you  could  persuade  him, 
sir.     Oh,  sir,|I  entreat  you  !  " 

Well,  what  was  I  to  do  with  this  poor 
weeping  innocent  clinging  to  my  arm,  and 
soliciting  my  aid,  and  calling  to  witness  the 
difference  'twixt  a  seasoned  soldier  such  as 
I  and  her  callow  stripling  ? 

"  Dry  those  pearls,"  said  I  to  her,  patting 
her  shoulder.  "  Faith,  I'll  do  my  best  with 
the  lad.  If  he  have  any  spirit  at  all,  he'll 
jump  down  my  throat ;  but  if  he  have  any 
heart,  he  will  yield.  Come,  my  pretty, 
drink  a  health,"  and  I  poured  her  out  a 
glass  of  the  wine  the  man  had  brought. 
"  Here's  to  His  Majesty  !  " 

"  You  say  th^t  !  "  she  cried. 

I  saw  my  blunder,  but  I  retrieved  it, 
"  'Tis  the  next  Majesty  we  would  alter,  not 
old  Eowley,  bless  him  !  " 

And,  being  a  Httle  cheered  by  my  promise, 
she  sipped  the  wine  and  blinked  away  the 
tears. 

After  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  do 
but  to  comfort  her,  which  I  did  in  a  lofty 
manner,  vowing  I  would  send  her  lover  back 
to  her  safe  and  sound.  Presently  she  gave 
a  start  and  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  wall. 

"  They  will  miss  me,"  she  said.  "  I 
cannot  tarry." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  "  you  have  started  the 
ball,  and  'twill  roll  of  itself,  or  call  me 
Dutchman.  Best  mount  and  trot "  ;  for  I 
could  see  she  was  anxious. 

"But  you  know  not  Mr.  Cassilis,"  she 
said. 
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"By  your  leave,  I'll  take  leave  to  make 
his  acquaintance,"  I  answered.  "  I  can 
scrape  acquaintance  with  Dukes  and  Mar- 
shals— aye,  and  with  more  honourable 
company  than  either,  and  have  done  so  in 
my  time." 

At  that  she  seemed  content,  for  any 
promise  would  have  soothed  that  baby,  so 
trustful  was  she.  And  so  she  got  to  the 
door,  I  following,  and  when  she  was  set  in 
the  saddle  she  gave  a  pretty  smile. 

"You  have  been  kind  to  one  in  sore 
distress,"  she  said  ;  "  and  I  pray  God  to 
bless  you  and  have  mercy  on  you,  and  may 
He  protect  you  all  your  life  ! "  says  she 
earnestly. 

"  Faith,  He  will  wipe  off  some  offences 
against  me  for  that  pleading,  I'll  warrant,"  I 
replied  pretty  roughly,  for  the  little  piece 
touched  me  so.  And  so  it  came  that  I  did  not 
notice  that  the  young  man  was  approaching 
from  t'other  side  as  she  rode  off.  The  first 
news  I  had  of  him  was  his  voice  raised  in  a 
surly  fashion. 

"  Would  you  keep  the  door,  sir  ? "  he 
demanded.  I 

I  moved  aside  to  let  him  pass,  but  he 
stopped  and  stared  after  thfe  girl,  who  was 
cantering  lightly  in  the  distance  ;  and  then 
he  gave  me  his  eyes  truculently.  I  said 
nothing,  but  went  in  ;  and  presently  he,  too, 
entered  the  inn  and  sat  down  to  his  dinner. 

Now  you  will  see  what  was  before  me,  to 
make  friends  with  a  snarling  whelp  that  had 
not  the  civility  to  say  "  Thank  you  "  for  a 
common  courtesy  ;  but  what  I  had  vowed 
that  I  would  do.  Galloping  Dick  is  ever 
a  man  of  his  word.  So  I  broke  through  the 
silence  at  the  table. 

"'  'Tis  fair  weather  for  tile  saddle,"  said  I. 

He  threw  me  a  glance  and  made  no 
answer ;  at  which  I  was  nettled.  "  'Tis  a 
fair  day,"  said  I,  "  to  wear  jack-boots." 

He  muttered  something  about  jack-fools, 
and  my  gorge  rose. 

"  I  did  you  the  honour,  sir,  to  make  a 
remark,"  I  said  sharply. 

"  Landlord  !  "  he  called,  rapping  loudly. 
"  Why  is  there  no  privacy  in  this  byre  of 
yours  ?  " 

"  Maybe  'tis  a  kennel  would  suit  puppies 
better,"  said  I. 

"  How  now  ?  "  he  said,  aflame.  "  Do 
you  wish  to  quarrel  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  I.  "  I  am  a  man  of 
peace.  Not  but  what  I  can  use  a  skewer  on 
occasion.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  no 
stomach  for  a  fight.  The  sight  of  blood 
makes  me  whimper." 


He  eyed  me  uneasily,  as  if  he  knew  not 
wiiat  to  make  of  this,  for  I  spoke  in  a  lordly, 
indifferent  manner  ;  but,  saying  no  more,  he 
went  on  plying  his  knife. 

Yet  this  was  not  to  get  any  closer  to  him, 
and  it  seemed  I  had  a  formidable  task.  So 
I  made  another  essay. 

"  What's  the  news  of  Town  ?  "  I  asked. 
"Is  it  true  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  gone  to 
Holland  ?  " 

He  made  a  start,  and  glanced  at  me 
suspiciously,  but  I  was  looking  innocent 
enough. 

"I  know  nothing  of  Town,"  he  replied 
shortly,  "and  I  am  hungry.  If  you  have 
no  appetite  yourself,  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  leave  me  to  mine." 

Here  he  was,  the  cub,  hedged  about  like 
Jericho,  but  I  would  have  those  walls  go 
down  with  all  the  trumpets  and  shawms. 

"  Ah,  you  are  wise,"  I  said  knowingly,  "  to 
drink  good  liquor  and  to  eat  good  victuals — 
there's  all  a  young  man  may  desire,  along  of 
a  pretty  wench  maybe.  What  wants  he 
more  ?  If  I  were  a  boy,  I  would  snap  my 
fingers  at  other  concerns  !  " 

He  seemed  to  be  brooding  over  something, 
and  paid  little  heed  to  this,  but  burst  out 
suddenly — 

"  What  know  you  of  that  lady,  sir  ?  " 

"  What  lady  ?  "  said  I,  opening  my  eyes. 

"  'Tis  ill  to  play  with  me,"  he  said,  finger- 
ing his  sword.  "  'Tis  plain  there  was  only 
one  lady  here." 

This  was  jealousy,  sure  enough,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  dallied  with  it,  but  I 
remembered  what  I  had  promised,  and 
answered  civilly — 

"  I  never  clapped  eyes  on  her  before." 

He  sat  with  a  frown,  thinking. 

"  And  yet  you  talked  with  her  ?  "  he  said 
next. 

"I  gave  to  her  the  time  of  day,"  I 
answered,  and  again  he  was  silent. 

I  began  to  see  that  if  I  were  to  accomplish 
anything,  'twas  necessary  to  bestir  myself  ; 
and  so  I  thought  to  lure  him  on  much  as 
Miss  had  lured  me,  with  talk  of  Flanders. 

"  A  brave  youth  such  as  you  would  do 
well  in  the  wars,"  says  I.  He  glanced  askew 
at  me.  "I  have  seen  fighting  myself,"  I 
went  on.  I  am  come  from  the  Low 
Countries." 

At  that  he  got  up,  manifestly  in  agitation, 
and  called  for  the  innkeeper,  who  came  post 
haste.  The  youth  demanded  his  bill,  but 
said  no  w^ord  to  me.  'Twas  clear  he  was  in 
a  taking,  and  I  guessed  he  had  some  sus- 
picion of  me.     Well,  I  had  done  all  that  I 
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could,  and  'twas  of  no  avail ;  but  all  of  a 
sudden  a  thought  came  to  me  that  put  me  in 
a  better  temper.  And  I  cursed  myself  for  a 
fool  to  have  wasted  mj  time  and  temper  on 
a  raw  fledgling  when  the  way  with  him 
w^as  to  my  hand.  So  I  made  no  more  ado, 
but  with  indifference  watched  him  prepare 
to  resume  his  journey.  He  flung  out  of 
the  inn,  and,  going  to  the  window,  I  saw  him 
mount  and  ride  off,  throwing  back  an 
uneasy  glance  at  the  house.  He  took  the 
London  road. 

I  finished  my  wine  in  comfort,  for  I  knew 
Calypso's  mettle,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  I,  too,  was  on  the  road  in  pursuit  of  my 
fine  gentleman. 

I  drew  in  sight  of  him  on  the  other  side 
of  the  marsh,  and,  hearing  the  mare's  hoofs, 
he  looked  back  and  urged  forward  his  horse. 
But  I  soon  came  up  with  him  and  gave  him 
good  evening. 

"  Young  sir,"  said  I  in  a  cheerful  voice, 
*'  stand  and  deliver  I  " 

He  made  no  answer,  but  cocked  a  pistol 
swiftly  and  shot  at  me.  The  ball  whistled 
by  my  shoulder. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  I,  "  you  go  heavily  armed 
and  all  prepared  for  any  encounter,  like  a 
buck  of  spirit.  But  'twill  avail  you  not. 
Disgorge,  puppy  ;  disgorge  !  " 

With  an  oath  he  drew  another  barker,  but 
I  ran  the  mare  up  to  his  cruppers,  and  his 
aim  w^as  shaken.  Nevertheless,  the  bullet 
scraped  my  arm  and  flipped  my  temple. 

"  The  devil  you  would  !  "  I  exclaimed, 
and  presented  a  barker  in  turn  at  him.  But 
he  was  a  lad  of  courage,  as  it  proved,  and, 
dropping  his  useless  weapon,  slipped  to  the 
ground  and  drew  out  his  bodkin.  Heaven,  I 
could  have  peppered  him  where  he  stood,  but 
naturally  that  was  not  my  design  ;  and  so, 
following  his  example,  I  came  to  earth  and 
drew  my  sword.  We  had  several  exchanges, 
but  he  knew  his  guards  ;  and  I  perceived  that 
it  would  take  my  best  efforts  to  worst  him, 
particularly  as  I  did  not  wish  to  pink  him. 

At  it  we  went,  clash  and  clank,  he  growing 
breathless,  but  as  fiery  as  ever,  and  I  main- 
taining an  even  attack,  looking  for  him  to 
weary.  After  a  time  he  did  so,  leaving  me 
the  chance  to  get  underneath  his  guard,  and 
so  I  dropped  my  point. 

"  My  bantam,  I  have  you,"  said  I,  "  and 
'tis  needless  to  spill  blood.  So  let's  cry  quits, 
and  strip  your  pockets."  For  I  was  resolved, 
as  you  may  have  guessed,  to  have  his  papers 
that  the  girl  spoke  of.  If  he  would  not  be 
dissuaded  from  his  folly,  he  would  thus  at 
least  lose  his  dangerous  luggage. 


"  Hang  you  for  a  rogue  !  "  cries  this 
young  tiger,  and  falls  on  me  briskly  again  ; 
so  that  I  was  forced  to  defend  myself.  And 
once  again  there  was  naught  but  the  noise  of 
steel  on  steel  and  our  hard  breathing.  And 
then  I  saw  he  was  fighting  for  more  than 
life,  for  he  supposed  me  to  be  after  the 
papers,  and  'twas  that  had  made  him  fly 
from  the  inn.  He  thrust  with  the  courage 
of  desperation,  but,  of  course,  he  could  make 
no  impression  on  Dick  Kyder's  fence,  and  so 
he  began  once  more  to  flag.  I  could  have 
pinked  him  in  a  score  of  places,  and  I  had 
almost  the  mind  to  do  so  and  end  it,  but  I 
refrained  with  the  picture  of  that  pretty 
Miss  in  my  eye,  and  her  a-weeping  over  his 
blood  and  wounds.  And  so  I  made  an 
appeal  again. 

"  Give  up,  concede,  my  cockerel,"  I  called. 
"  You  have  fought  well,  but  you  can  no  longer. 
I  would  not  stretch  so  handsome  a  youth  as 
cold  clay.     Yield,  my  buck  !  " 

He  had  not  the  breath  for  an  oath,  but 
his  eyes  were  flaming  red,  and  he  made  a  last 
effort,  getting  home  on  my  shoulder. 

"  I  will  spit  you  !  "  I  called,  and  I  ran 
on  him.  But  he,  going  back,  gave  and 
struck  out  wildly,  and  I  had  not  the  heart 
for  all  the  stinging  in  my  flesh.  "Look 
you,"  said  I,  dropping  the  point,  "you  can 
see  how  I  have  spared  you.  I  want  not  to 
hurt  you,  only  what  you  carry.  And  if  I 
may  not  have  it  one  way,  I  will  have  it 
another.     See  you.     I  will  toss  you  for  it." 

"  You  are  an  impudent  knave,"  he  managed 
to  stutter. 

"  Yery  well,"  said  I  good-humouredly, 
"  call  me  what  you  will.  I  have  a  grudge 
against  your  iron,  for  my  shoulder  smarts 
like  a  busting.  You  young  wasp,  I'll  give 
ye  another  chance.  But  I  vow  'twill  be  the 
last.  Prime  and  load  your  pistol,  and  if  so 
be  you  can  hit  the  mark  on  yonder  tree  more 
accurately  than  I,  I  will  take  off  my  hat  to 
you.  But  if  you  be  beaten,"  says  I,  "  you 
shall  deliver  what  you  have  into  my  charge. 
'Tis  better  than  a  man's  heart,"  said  I,  "  and 
'tis  plain  he  who  gets  nighest  would  have 
killed  t'other  in  a  duello." 

He  looked  at  me,  puffing,  and,  "  Will  you 
swear  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"  That  I  will,"  said  I,  for  there  is  none  in 
the  kingdom  that  goes  closer  to  a  mark 
than  I. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  after  a  pause  ;  and 
he  picked  up  his  barker  and  began  to  charge 
it. 

Now,  if  I  had  not  been  so  anxious  to  settle 
the  business,  I  would  have  given  more  thought 


"  As  1  ate  I  wus  aware  that  she  was  watchinir  me,  eyeing   me   as    if   she  wanted    something   but   knew 
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to  him  ;  but  the  fact  is,  'twas  growing  dark, 
and  I  was  more  than  usual  careless.  And  so 
it  came  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  when  I 
saw  his  weapon  levelled  at  my  head  from  six 
paces  away. 

"  The  traitorous  young  whelp  !  "  thought 
I,  and  lurching,  I  dropped  to  earth  like  a 
struck  heron.  His  pistol  cracked,  but  I 
rolled  over  and  got  him  by  the  knees  ;  and 
in  a  trice  he  was  on  his  back  and  underneath 
me.     I  knelt  with  my  knees  in  his  midriff. 

"  You  dirty  puppy  !  "  said  I.  "  I  have  a 
mind  to  riddle  you  thoroughly  myself  ;  but 
maybe  anotlier  way  will  serve.  1  will  roast 
the  bantam  in  his  proper  gravy." 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  'twas  on  the  verge  of 
the  marshes  we  had  encountered,  and  by  this 
the  dusk  was  fallen,  and  the  ground  under- 
foot was  lumpy,  the  black  peat  showing 
through  in  protrusions.  And  about  were 
little  marish  pools,  reflecting  the  glow  of  the 
evening  sky.  But  we  had  for  some  time 
strayed  off  the  road,  where  the  nags  stood 
quiet  enough,  as  if  wondering  on  this  pother. 
And  so,  seeing  whither  we  had  drifted,  and 
how  near  one  of  the  pools  was,  I  unstrapped 
his  coat,  wrenched  out  the  stiff  packet  of 
papers  from  his  pocket,  and  for  a  parting 
rolled  him  down  the  slope  of  peat  into  the 
water. 

He  went  in  with  a  splash,  but  presently 
got  to  his  feet,  and  stood  up  in  the  black 
mud  of  it  to  his  middle,  storming  like  a 
tinker.  But  I  had  what  I  wanted  now,  and 
I  paid  liim  but  the  tribute  of  laughter.  And 
so  T  left  him  ;  and,  mounting  the  mare, 
continued  on  the  London  road.  I  had  done 
wiiat  I  had  promised  for  Miss,  and  at  some 
trouble  and  temper  ;  but  now  'tw^as  over  I 
thought  no  more  of  that,  but  trotted  merrily 
along  in  the  twilight.  There  was  a  young 
moon  in  the  west,  and  shone  like  silver  ;  and 
the  chill  in  the  autumn  air  was  pleasaut 
enough,  so  that  I  rode  easily,  and  with  my 
thoughts  warming  me  comfortably.  And  it 
must  have  been  about  two  miles  on  the 
further  side  of  Bymere  that  I  first  caught 
the  sound  of  horses. 

It  came  along  the  lane,  sharp  and  quick, 
and  I  reined  in  to  listen.  Plainly  enough 
'twas  a  party  of  horsemen  coming  up  at  a 
gallop.  But  it  gave  me  no  concern,  and  I 
continued  steadily  on  my  way,  singing  of  a 
song.  Then  the  riders  became  louder,  and  I 
knew  they  w^ere  in  the  rear ;  and  next  they 
had  overtaken  me,  and  w^ere  passing  by  upon 
either  side  to  a  cheerful  clank  of  swords  and 
oaths,  w^hen  one  cries  out  loudly,  and  the 
party  drew  rein, 


"  This  should  be  he,"  says  a  voice,  and  one 
put  a  hand  on  my  bridle. 

"  Hang  ! "  said  I,  striking  at  him  with 
my  fist ;  but  the  leader  of  the  party  forced 
his  horse  through  the  knot.  The  moon 
shone  thinly  on  us  all. 

"  Edward  Cassilis,"  said  he,  "  I  arrest  you 
in  the  King's  name  !  " 

So  soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  his 
mouth  my  wits  were  flying.  If  it  had  been 
my  own  name  he  liad  given,  I  would  have 
tried  a  bout  with  the  posse,  for  there  were 
one  or  two  things  against  me  that  I  knew  of, 
and,  besides,  the  repute  of  Dick  Ryder  was 
pretty  well  spread  over  the  kingdom.  But 
this  was  another  business,  as  I  saw.  So  I 
drew  myself  up. 

"  Hands  off  !  "  I  cried.  "  Who  be  you  to 
stop  a  peaceable  man  on  the  highway  ?  " 

"  We  are  on  His  Majesty's  business, 
Edward  Cassilis,"  he  replied,  "  and  you  are 
my  prisoner." 

*'  'Tis  not  my  name,"  I  answered.  "  I  am 
plain  John  Spencer." 

"  You  may  travel  as  Spencer,"  he  said 
with  a  laugh,  "  but  'tis  as  Edward  Cassilis 
you  come  along  with  us.  And  I  should 
advise  you  to  take  it  easily,"  he  says. 

"  Sure,"  said  I,  "  a  loyal  subject  of  His 
Majesty  may  ask  leave  to  know  why  he  is 
thus  maltreated." 

'*  I  doubt  'twill  do  you  no  harm  to  know 
what  is  already  best  known  to  you,  sir,"  he 
made  answer.  "  You  are  taken  on  a  warrant 
of  Sir  Charles  Pomfret  as  suspect  of  treason- 
able practices." 

"  Treasonable  practices  !  "  I  cried.  "  What 
stinking  fish  is  this  ?  I  am  not  the  man 
you  name,  and  you  arrest  me  at  your  peril." 

iVt  that  he  turned  and  spoke  in  a  lower 
voice  with  one  of  his  companions,  and  I 
heard  some  words  that  passed. 

"  'Tis  his  size  ...  but  I  had  a  notion 
he  was  a  younger  man.  .  .  .  Best  search 
him  for  the  papers." 

Now,  up  till  then  'twas  with  some  sense  of 
entertainment  I  had  endured  their  usage, 
for  at  the  worst,  thought  I,  I  should  be  fed 
and  lodged  free  till  one  was  fetched  that 
testified  I  was  not  ttie  man  they  wanted. 
But  now"  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  struck  with 
dismay,  and  that  at  the  word  of  those  papers. 
For  I  saw  the  situation  in  a  flash.  This  w^as 
the  posse  that  the  girl  had  spoken  of,  and 
they  were  after  her  lover  ;  and,  more  by 
token,  the  very  papers  they  were  in  search 
of  lay  in  my  ow^n  pockets.  I  was  silent, 
revolving  this  ugly  thouglit  for  a  while,  and 
presently  they  finished  their  whispering.    By 


*'  Wrenched  out  the  stiff  packet  of  papers  from  his  pocket." 
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this  time  the  troop  was  about  me  on  all  sides, 
and  I  recognised  that  it  was  impossible  to 
break  away.  There  seemed  indeed  no  hope 
for  me  in  that  desperate  predicament.  And 
so  I  did  what  was  ever  my  custom  when 
run  to  earth — I  sat  mum  and  stirred  not, 
but  began  to  be  busy  with  things  ahead.  I 
made  no  remonstrance  when  they  opened  my 
coat,  nor  said  I  a  word  when  one  of  the 
troopers  tore  out  the  packet  from  my  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  the  captain. 

"  'Tis  the  documents,  I'll  wager  a  guinea,'' 
he  said,  and  examined  them  closely  in  the 
moonlight.     And  then  I  opened  my  mouth. 

"  'Tis  a  wonder,"  said  I  coolly,  "  how  wise 
a  head  is  here  !  Sure,  there  is  enough  in 
that  innocent-looking  packet  to  hang  a  score 
of  fine  fellows  and  to  send  reverend  beards 
to  the  block.  Well-a-day,  there's  promotion 
for  someone,  I  doubt  not,  and  for  a  certain 
zealous  captain,  to  be  sure  1 " 

"Enough!  V' he  said,  somewhat  discon- 
certed at  tills :  and  my  sarcasm.  "  We  will 
let  Sir  Charles  Sfe  this  and  the  prisoner.  On 
the  road  for  Thurston  Grange  \P 

You  can  conceive  my  feelings  as  we  rode 
back  along  the  way  T  had  come,  and  how  I 
cursed  my  ill-luck  and  folly  that  had  pre- 
cipitated me  into  this  plight.  Here  was  I, 
than  whom  no  more  loyal  subject  of  old 
Rowley  bestrode  a  horse,  accused  of  carrying 
treasonable  papers,  and  caught  in  the  act 
too  ;  and  all  along  of  taking  pity  on  tears 
and  dimity  and  pretty  cheeks.  It  made 
me  wild  to  see  myself  so  done  by  a  trick 
of  fortune. 

As  we  passed  by  the  marsh  in  the  twilight 
I  cast  a  glance  about  for  the  young 
cockerel  that  had  been  the  source  of  my 
undoing,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  him  or 
his  horse  ;  and  so,  in  a  mighty  bad  temper, 
but  exercising  all  my  wits,  I  jogged  along 
in  their  midst  for  Thurston  Grange,  whatever 
that  might  be. 

'Twas  full  night  when  the  posse  drew 
rein  by  a  big  white  house  set  in  the  thick  of 
a  park,  and  the  captain  dismounted  and 
entered.  And  presently  he  emerged  again 
and  gave  orders  that  I  was  to  be  brought  in. 
I  will  admit  that  there  was  no  plan  in  my 
liead  at  that  moment,  nor  did  I  see  how 
'twas  possible  for  me  to  make  good  an  escape 
from  all  these  hands.  But  I  put  the  best 
face  on  that  I  might,  and  was  fetched  be- 
tween two  troopers  into  a  lighted  chamber, 
where  a  stern-faced,  grey-looking  man  Avas 
seated  in  a  chair.  So  soon  as  he  saw^  me  he 
stared,  and  turned  over  some  papers  before 
him. 


"  So,"  he  said  drily,  "  it  seems.  Captain 
Pearson,  you  have  struck  better  than  you 
knew.  These  are  the  papers,  but  this  is  not 
Edward  Cassilis." 

"  Is  it  not  ?  "  said  the  soldier  in  surprise, 
and  then  laughed  carelessly.  "  Well,  by  the 
favour  of  Heaven  we  have  missed  our  quarry 
to  advantage,"  he  said. 

The  other  mused.  "  I  could  have  sworn 
Cassilis  was  in  it,"  he  said.      "  There  was 

evidence "      He   broke   off.      "  But  we 

need  go  no  further.     We  have  the  fox.     I 
will  alter  the  warrant  to  fit." 

"  He  said  his  name  was  John  Spencer," 
observed  the  captain. 

"  Spencer  will  serve,"  says  Sir  Charles,  and 
dipped  his  quill. 

I  had  never  a  word  to  say,  for  there  was 
no  word  that  w^ould  save  me,  and  I  was  not 
one  to  waste  my  breath. 

"It  may  be  of  some  service  to  you,  young 
man,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  if  you  will  reveal 
the  names  of  those  who  were  associated  with 
you  in  this  enterprise.  I  mean  not  these — 
tall  poppies,"  he  said  with  a  sinister  grin, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  papers,  "  but  your 
immediate  associates.  We  fiy  at  all  game  in 
this  business." 

"  I  know  naught,"  said  I,  breaking  silence 
at  last.  "  If  there  be  any  treachery,  and 
the  rats'  names  be  there,  why,  old  Rowley 
is  welcome  to  them.  I  have  no  taste  for 
vermin.     But  as  for  myself -" 

And  here  I  came  to  a  pause,  for  at  the 
doorway,  newly -entered,  my  eyes  lighted  on 
Miss  of  the  inn.  I  stared  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment, and  her  face  was  white  as  a  lily. 

"  Father !  "she  began,  Avith  a  little 

rush  forward,  and  drew  her  breath  in  a  sob. 

"  This  is  no  place  for  you,  Cicely,"  said 
Sir  Charles  sharply.  "  This  is  business  for 
men,  not  women  and  children.  Get  you 
gone  !  " 

She  hesitated,  still  with  her  eyes  wavering 
on  me  out  of  her  pale  face,  while  I  smiled  at 
her  across  the  room. 

"You  will  give  no  news  of  your  associates ! " 
says  Sir  Charles. 

"  I  have  none  to  give,"  said  I  indifferently, 
and  whistled  to  sliow  them  I  cared  not. 

Sir  Charles  rose.  "  Captain  Pearson,"  said 
he,  "you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  at  supper  ere  you  start  on  your  ride. 
And  no  doubt  your  men  would  be  glad  of 
some  refreshment  in  the  kitchen.  This  is  a 
satisfactory  business  which  His  Majesty  will 
much  appreciate." 

I  had  one  glimpse  of  Miss  at  the  doorway 
ere  she  vanished,  and  then  I  was  marched 
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from  the  room,  aloDg  a  stone  passage  to  the 
rear  of  the  bouse,  where  the  kitchen  quarters 
lay.  By  this  time  they  had  secured  me  with 
a  rope,  and  I  was  trussed  like  a  fowl,  and 
helpless.  Yet  Fll  warrant  I  would  have  been 
equal  to  them  all,  had  the  occasion  required 
it,  even  without — but  you  shall  hear. 

There  was  much  talk  and  excitement  in 
the  kitchen  over  my  capture,  all  the  servants 
coming  to  have  a  peep  at  me  while  the 
troopers  were  drinking.  But  I  sat  quiet, 
considering  a  way.  Now%  the  way  I  had  was 
as  sure  a  way  as  you  might  ask,  but  I  will 
say  nothing  of  it  more,  but  come  to  the 
entrance  of  Miss,  who  entered  the  kitchen 
timidly,  asking  for  the  cook,  and  shrank 
back  wdien  she  saw  me. 

"  Is  that  the  rebel  ?  "  she  said  in  a  fear- 
some, loud  whisper,  and  one  of  the  men 
answered  her. 

''  He  looks  a  desperate  man,"  said  she,  and 
inquired  if  I  had  fought. 

"  'Twas  of  no  avail,  mistress,"  says  the 
fellow  ;  "  we  had  him  in  a  trap  prettily." 

"  Oh,"  says  she,  shuddering,  "  I  am  afraid 
of  him.     He  should  be  put  in  a  prison." 

"He  can  do  no  harm,"  says  another. 

"  He  might  escape,"  says  she,  and  turned 
to  the  cook.  "  Have  you  not  a  lock  to  your 
pantry?"  she  asked.  "He  would  be  safe 
there."  The  troopers  looked  at  her.  "  And 
you  would  be  freer,"  she  added. 

"  To  be  snre,  the  pantry  has  w^alls  like  a 
prison,"  said  the  cook.  "Put  the  ugly 
fellow  there." 

At  first  there  was  some  demur,  but  Miss 
made  as  if  'twas  settled,  and  bustled  about, 
sending  the  cook  to  prepare  for  my  reception. 
But  I  said  nothing,  simply  following  her  with 
my  eyes. 

And  after  a  little,  the  chief  of  the 
troopers    having    inspected    the   pantry,   it 


seemed  they  fell  in  with  the  notion,  and  1 
w^as  stood  on  my  feet,  and  led  out  of  the 
kitchen  and  into  a  further  room  that  was  a 
scullery.  Here  was  the  pantry,  a  dark, 
square  hole  with  never  a  window  to  light  it. 
Miss  hung  about,  and  the  door  was  locked 
ou  me. 

"  There,"  says  she,  "  now  he  is  secure,  and 
you  had  best  keep  the  key." 

I  heard  the.  feet  withdrawing,  and 
presently  all  was  still.  But  in  a  little  there 
was  a  tiny  sound,  as  of  another  key  grating 
in  the  lock,  and  then  I  was  aware  the  door 
was  ajar.  But  the  darkness  was  so  thick  I 
could  see  naught.  Then  a  soft,  small  voice 
called  to  me  gently. 

"  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  knife  ;  the  door  to 
the  garden  lies  on  the  left  and  is  on  the 
latch,  and  your  horse  is  without,  tied  in  the 
shrubbery." 

I  shuffled  along  to  the  entrance,  and  my 
hands  met  hers.  I  took  the  knife,  and  then 
to  my  amazement  I  felt  my  hand  raised,  and 
the  touch  of  soft  lips  on  my  fingers.  But 
she  said  no  word  more,  and  in  another 
instant  she  was  gone. 

"  There's  heart  and  courage  and  sweet- 
ness there,"  thought  I,  "and  'tis  wasted  on 
the  cockerel." 

In  thirty  seconds  I  had  the  door  open  to 
the  garden,  and,  sure  enough.  Calypso  was 
aAvaiting  me  under  the  trees,  and  whinnied 
low  as  I  greeted  her.  I  mounted  and  made 
for  the  back  of  the  garden,  taking  the  wall 
that  fenced  the  park,  and  as  the  mare  got 
into  her  stride  I  looked  back  at  the  lighted 
house  settling  into  the  night.  Miss  had 
saved  me,  though  'twas  true  I  could  have  done 
it  myself. 

"  AVell,"  thinks  I,  "  I'm  glad  I  saved  the 
cockerel  for  her,  if  she  wants  him,  bless 
her  !  " 


FROM    EXILE 


I    OVE  of  mine,  the  April  sunliglit  fallins: 

*-^    Through  the  silver  of  this  olive  tree, 

Tells  my  heart  that  English  birds  are  calling 

In  my  land  beside  the  Northern  Seal 


Love  of  mine,  this  almond  blossom  drifting 
To  the  f  lower=sown  grass  before  my  eyes, 

Whispers  that  the  primroses  are  lifting 
Fair  sweet  faces  to  my  English  skies  I 


Love  of  mine,  the  radiant  Spring  returning 
To  this  sunlit  land,  'neath  Heaven's  own  blue, 

Only  fills  my  inmost  soul  with  yearning 
For  an  English  Springtime— and— for  you  I 


The  Giza  Zoological  Gardens,  Cairo. 
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'They  called  the  place  'Gan  Eden,'  the  garden  of  delight." — Noureddin  and  the  Fair  Persian. 
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FTER   spending   three   weeks   in   the 
beautiful  Zoological  Gardens  of  Giza, 
near  Cairo,  not  as  an  unwilling  in- 
mate of  one  of  the  cages,  but  as  a  guest  of 

the  Director,  in 

a  comfortable 

bungalow,  re- 
ceiving  much 

kind    atten- 
tion,   and 

having   ample 

opportunity 

for     paint- 
ing   and 

s  t  u  d  J  i  n  g 

the  various 

beasts    and 

birds  under 

his   care,  I 

propose 

here  to  tell 

the  readers 

o  f     the 

AY  I  N  D  s  o  R 

Magazine, 

who  have  not 

had  the  good 

fortune   to 

visit  Egypt,  something  about 

this  charming  resort,  which 

is  in   some   respects   unique 

among  the  zoological  gardens 

of  the  world. 

The  Gardens,  over  fifty-two 

acres  in  extent,  are  situated 

on  the  road  to  the  Pyramids, 

with   a   good   tram    service, 

and  within  an  easy  drive  of 

Cairo,   and,    thanks    to    the 

capital  way  they  are  managed, 

have  become  one  of  the 

most  popular  resorts  of  the 

Caireens.       Towards    sunset 

the    Pyramids    road     is     a 

wonderful     sight,    thronged 

with  the  rank   and   fashion 

taking     their     evening     drive.        Vehicles 

of    every    description    go    past,    from    the 

barouche   vr/di   its    fast-trotting   horses,   in 

which  lolls   some   Turkish   pasha,   and   the 


latest  and  most  up-to-date  motor-car,  to  the 
long  native  cart,  drawn  by  a  donkey,  and 
packed  with  Arab  women  returning  to  their 
villages  in  the  desert. 

Though  founded  as  a  zoological 
garden  in  1891,  the  Gardens  them- 
selves date  their  origin  from  the 
time  of  H.H.  the  Khedive  Ismail 
Pasha,  who  planted  and  laid  them 
out  regardless  of  cost,  one  of  his 
many  extravagances  for  which  the 
present  generation  owe  him  all 
thanks. 

The   part   wbich   still    goes  by 

the     name    of     "  The    Haremlik 

Gardens  "  is  famed  for  its  mosaic 

and   marble   pavements,  and    the 

wliole  ])lace  is  intersected  by  five 

miles  of  winding 

paths,  inlaid    in 

various  patterns 

with  small  round 

pebbles, 

w  h  i  t  e  , 

yellow. 

black  and 

stones,    we 


[)lack, 
a  n  d 
The 
white 
are 
told,      were 
brought   from 
Rhodes     Island 
(the  yellow  ones 
only      1)  e  i  n  g 
procurable    in 
Egypt), and  were 
laid  down   at   a 
cost  of  one  small 
piastre    a    stone 
(about   three- 
halfpence).   The 
Director     has 
found  it   neces- 
sary to  cover  up 
some   of    the 
principal 
thoroughfares 
with   sand,  in 
I  believe  a  man 
and  two  boys   are   constantly   employed   in 
repairing  and  relaying  the  paths  still  exposed. 
In  the  centre   of   the  grounds  is  a  huge 


LOTUS  FLOWER  (NelumOium  speciosum). 


order  to  preserve  them,  and 
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banyan    tree    (Ficiis    hengalensis),    planted  flowering  trees  and   shrubs  afford  welcome 

about    1871,   which,    with   its   many-rooted  shade  all  over  the  garden,  and  in  the  spring, 

branches,  makes  a  grateful  and  far-reaching  covered  as  they  are  Avith  masses  of  gorgeons 

shelter  from  the  sun.     Numerous  beautiful  blossoms,  are  "^  feast  of  colour  to  the  eye. 
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Great  wreaths  of  purple  Bougainvillea  festoon 
the  rustic  bridges  which  span  the  many 
watercourses,  where,  later  on  in  June,  may 
be  seen  the  sacred  lotus  flower  {NeAumhium 
speciosum)  found  in  Asia  and  Australia, 
Avhichwas  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  is  still  seen  in  Asiatic  Buddhist  temple 
enclosures. 

But  quite  two  months  before  this,  the 
foolish  tourists  have  hurried  back  to  the 
nipping  blasts  of  an  English  spring,  and  so 
liave  missed  a  line  sight— the  lotus  in  full 


Here  also  may  be  seen  the  celebrated 
Papyrus  antiquorum  especially  associated 
with  Egypt  ;  and  the  bulrush,  which  brings 
to  mind  the  story  of  the  finding  of  Moses. 

As  far  as  is  possible,  the  collection  of 
animals  is  a  representative  one  of  the  fauna 
of  Africa,  and,  favoured  by  the  climate,  most 
of  the  animals  struck  me  as  looking  sleeker, 
and  certainly  more  spirited,  than  those  in 
Europe,  further  away  from  their  natural 
homes.  Certain  other  types  which  the 
natives  of  Egypt  are  always  anxious  to  sec — 


^fiy^^&^''iM::i{^{!&l  'M\^"^^'^%:^i^i  j^':]:\^'^'>T'-^'KJ'^ 


HEAD    OF    MALE    KUDU. 


bloom.  It  flowers  in  these  Gardens  from 
May  to  October ;  a  large,  creamy  blossom  with 
a  golden  heart,  on  a  long,  upstanding  stalk, 
with  graceful  l)uds  and  big,  shapely  leaves, 
growing  high  out  of  the  water.  The  lawns, 
instead  of  grass,  are  made  of  a  creeping 
verbena  {Lippia  nodiflora),  a  pretty  little 
plant  which  keeps  green  throughout  the 
year  m  Egypt.  Another  verbena  largely 
used  in  these  Gardens  is  Lantana  mixta, 
known  in  Ceylon  as  "  Lady  Horton's  Curse," 
which  forms  thick  bushes  with  cheerful 
masses     of    manv-coloured     little     flowers. 


namely,  the  Bear,  Two-humped  Camel,  and 
Kangaroo— are  not  excluded,  however. 

Perhaps  the  beauty  and  the  great  variety 
of  the  Antelopes  strike  one  most  on  a  first 
visit  to  these  Gardens,  and  of  all  the  many 
species  exhibited  at  Giza  most  people  would 
give  the  palm  to  the  Kudu,  especially  as  we 
can  see  him  here  with  his  family,  two  young 
Kudus  having  been  born  in  1907,  one  in 
January  and  one  in  November — the  only 
instances,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  of 
Kudus  having  been  bred  in  captivity.  The 
male  and  female  are  both  from  Kordofan, 


.^, ., .„,-.^,,  .,^-„.,....,  ^,,^^ ...„,,„^,„„^^^^-^ ^ ,,^_  ^^^^.,^,  ^.^^^^„^^^,,^^,^^  ,.^^^^„,J,.,,^ 


P^AMILY     OF    KUDUS. 

r?i?o  young  ones  bred  in  the  Giza  Gardens. 


having  been  presented  by  Major  J.  K. 
O'Connell,  of  the  Shropshire  Light  Infantry, 
for  some  years  Governor  of  that  province, 
and,  with  their  offspring,  in  their  fine  large 
paddock,  form  a  most  attractive  group,  which 
I  have  tried  to  represent. 

The  Oryx  Antelope. 

The  Oryx  Antelope  also  breeds  here,  and 
there  is  quite  a  herd  consisting  of  two  bulls. 


six  cows,  and  several  calves.  I  found  them 
most  difficult  to  draw,  they  are  such  restless 
animals,  always  on  the  move  ;  and  even  when 
they  were  settled  down  in  a  shady  corner  of 
their  paddock,  forming  a  most  attractive 
study,  and  I  thought :  "  Now  is  my  time,'' 
before  I  had  put  in  a  dozen  strokes  one  of 
the  party  would  rise  and  at  once  proceed  to 
prod  his  neighbour  with  his  horns,  and  in  a 
moment  the  whole  herd  was  in  motion  again. 
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Except  for  their  wonderful  taper  horns, 
which  are  common  to  botli  male  and  female, 
and    give    to    this 
species    the   name   of     f " " 
the  "Sabre"  antelope,      I      . 
the  Oryx  is  not  by  any     ! 
means     so     beautiful     '  ,  :  .  : 

as  the  Kudu,  being  '  ^'"-^-^  *v^  >  ^  .  ;, 
rather  ungainly  in 
shape,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  justice  to 
it  in  a  black-and- 
white  drawing.  Seen 
in  brilliant  sunlight, 
the  white  and  chestnut 
of  their  coats  has  a 
most  dazzling  effect, 
and  tliey  form  most 
picturesque  grou ps 
against  the  back- 
ground of  tropica] 
foliage  in  these 
Gardens. 

The  Bontebok. 

The  Bontebok, 
another  beautiful 
Antelope,  one  of  the 
Hartebeest  group,  is 
unfortunately  extinct 
in  a  wild  state.  For 
the  last  century  a 
herd  has  been  pre- 
served by  private  enterprise  in  a  large  estate 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Africa,  near  Cape 


First  living  example  exhibited  in  any  Zoological  Gardens. 


Agulhas.    Except  for  this  herd,  it  is  believed 
there  are  only  five  individuals  now  in  exist- 
ence— namely,  a  pair 
;^    1      belonging  to  Mr.  Falz 
I      Fein    on    his    estate, 
xA^scaria  Nora,  in  South 
llussia,  a  pair  in  the 
l^erlin     Zoological 
Gardens,    and    the 
solitary    bull    in    the 
Giza  Gardens,  which 
is  here  represented. 

All  these  five  speci- 
mens were  imported 
by  Herr  C.  Reiclie, 
the  great  animal- 
dealer  of  Alfeld-on- 
the-Leine,  Hanover. 

"  Bonte,"  as  he  is 
called,  is  very  sociable 
and  always  ready  for 
a  game,  and  will,  if 
invited,  bound  along 
in  the  most  absurd 
capers  and  gambols, 
ending  by  pinning 
some  object  with  his 
strong,  sharp  horns. 
I  have  seen  him  strike 
the  fence  with  such 
force  that  the  stout 
timbers  quivered.  I 
had  often  heard  of 
the  extraordinary  leaps  and  bounds  made  by 
the  Hartebeests,  and,  when   I  saw  "Bonte," 
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I  felt  the  accounts  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
He  can  jump  into  the  air,  at  the  same  time 
flinging  his  heels  much  higher  than  his  head, 
and  only  requires  a  h'ttle  inciting  to  make 
him  show  off  his  accomplishments.  "  Bonte  " 
seems  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
very  fine  fellow  and  one  of  the  "  show  pieces  " 
of  these  Zoological  Gardens. 

In  colour  these  Antelopes  remind  me  of 
the    "  Okape "    (stuffed     specimen    in    the 


Natural  History  Museum),  having  the  same 
rich,  glossy,  dark  bay  coat  aiid  strongly 
contrasted  white  patches. 

The  Tiang. 
In  the  adjoining  paddock  is  to  be  seen  a 
smaller  and  plainer  Hartebeest.  Look  well 
at  him,  however.  Though  you  may  think 
there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  about  him, 
except  perhaps  the  length  of  his  eyelashes^ 
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he  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  "  lions  "  of  the 
Giza  Gardens,  being,  as  far  as  is  known,  the 
only  living  example  of  a  Tiang  to  be  ex- 
hibited, and  as  snch  is  famons  all  the  world 
over. 

It  was  owdng  to  the  travels  and  exertions 
of  the  celebrated  Van  AVenglin  that  this 
species  of  Hartel^eest  was  made  known  to 
zoological  science.  Vast  herds  of  these 
animals  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  but  it  has  seemed  impossible  to  secure 
one  alive.  For  seven  years  a  specimen  was 
one  of  the  principal  desiderata  of  the  Giza 
Gardens.     At  last,  through  the  kind  inter- 


large,  quiet,  peaceful  beasts,  with  a  peculiarly 
gentle  appearance. 

In  the  Egyptian  Sudan  the  graceful, 
sweeping  horns  of  the  male  are  at  times  as 
much  as  thirty-three  inches  in  lengtli.  The 
one  shown  in  my  sketch  is  not  a  full-grown 
animal.  Later,  the  horns  take  a  more 
decided  turn  forward. 

This  does  not,  by  any  means,  include  all 
the  Antelopes  constituting  the  especially  good 
collection  of  Giza,  but  these  five  are  the  only 
ones  who  "sat"  for  their  portraits. 

No  account  of  the  Giza  Gardens  would  be 
complete   without   mention    of    the   Citadel 


WATER  liUCK. 


vention  of  Mr.  P.  1).  Murphy,  late  R.N.,  a 
young  calf  was  obtained  at  Sherif  HassabuUa 
on  the  Blue  Nile,  which  eventually  reached 
Giza  safely  on  the  17th  of  October,  1907. 
Long  may  he  continue  to  flourish  there  ! 

The  AYaterbuck. 

The  Waterbuck  {(Johns  defassa)  is  little 
known  in  Europe,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  ex- 
hibited in  menageries  there.  The  Western 
Waterbuck  {Oobus  unctiwsa)  is  numerously 
represented  and  breeds  freely  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent. 

Those  at  Giza  of  the  former  species  are 


Grotto,  from,  the  hanging  garden  on  the 
highest  point  of  which  a  fine  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  intricate  paths  of  this  wonderful  rock 
garden  are  worth  exploring  ;  in  the  water- 
channels  are  very  fine  gold  fish,  and  the  ferns 
and  mosses  are  an  unusual  sight  in  Egypt. 
The  coral  so  lavishly  used  for  the  barbaric 
decoration  of  the  interior  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Red  Sea.  Being  more 
curious  than  beautiful,  the  effect  does  not 
appeal  to  our  European  taste.  Below  this 
grotto  and  surrounded  by  tropical  vegetation, 
is  a  large  pond  containing  two  Alligators,  and 
of  all  my  sitters  these  were  the  most  difficult 
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to  interview.  Tliev  were  nearly  always  lialf 
or  wholly  under  Avater,  and  there  seemed 
no  means  of  tempting  them  to  step  up  on  to 
the  rostrum. 

By  dint  of  frequent  calls  I  succeeded  at 
last  in  finding  the  huge,  ugly  creatures  "  at 
home,''  and  certainly  I  could  not  complain 
of  restlessness  on  their  part  when  once  they 
agreed  to  sit  for  their  portraits. 

"  Dick "  and  ''  Mrs.  Ippi,"  as  tliey  are 
called,  were  received  in  exchange  from  our 
own  Zoological  Gardens  in  1889.  They  were 
verj^  small  at  that  time,  and  I  have  seen  and 


measured  the  box  (fifteen  inches)  in  which 
they  travelled  out  from  London  to  Giza  under 
the  Director's  care  and  sharing  his  cabin. 
They  now  measure  over  nine  feet  and  are 
'■  fat  and  well-liking,"  a  credit  to  all  the  care 
that  has  been  lavished  upon  them. 

A  flock  of  Pelicans  interested  lue  much. 
Tlieir  proud  and  commanding  manner  of  sail- 
ing about  the  lake,  scattering  the  lesser  fry  of 
Teal,  Shovellers,  and  Wild  Duck,  etc.,  which 
resort  here  in  winter  in  large  numbers,  seemed 
to  proclaim  the  fact  that  they  considered 
themselves  the  only  legitimate  inhabitants  of 
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these  waters,  and  that  other  water-fowl  were  brink  of  tlie  lake,  and   hnsy  themselves  in 

here  on  snfferance  only.  preenins^  their  feathers,  disclosing-  the  lovely, 

These  Pelicans  are  most  methodical  birds.  soft  pink  beneath  turned  quite  rosy  in  the 

Regularly,  towards  sunset,  they  arrange  them-  last  rays  of  the  sun.     This  was  my  oppor- 

S^lves  m  a  row  along  the  stone  coping  at  the  tunitjr  for  painting  them^  but  often' ^.  sm^U 
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Arab  boy  or  girl  would  wantonly  disturb  tlie 
birds,  causing  them  to  tumble  hurriedly  into 
the  water  in  a  most  undignified  way,  and  I 
W'as  left  bereft  of  my  "  sitters  "  and  without 
enough  Arabic  at  my  command  to  tell  the 
offender  what  I  thought  of 
his  or  her  conduct. 

Pelicans  have  nested  here 
and  laid  eggs,  and  four 
chicks  have  been  successfully 
hatched  out,  and  though  two 
of  the  number  came  to  grief 
some  months  af terw^ards,  two 
may  be  seen  swimming  about 
the  lake  Avith  the  parent 
birds  at  the  present  time. 

The  enclosure  where  the 
Flamingos  disport  them- 
selves is  ideal,  and  I  wish  I 
could  do  justice  to  the  pic- 
ture formed  by  a  group  of 
these  graceful  birds  against 
a  rich  background  of  russet- 
coloured  bamboos.  Favoured 
by  climate,  the  Flamingos 
here  retain  the  brilliant  scarlet  under  the  wing 
which  peeps  out  from  time  to  time  beneath 
the  snowy  whiteness  of  their  upper  feathers, 
and  their  curiously  shaped  bills  have  a  tinge 
of  shell-like  pink,  which,  combined  with  the 
darker  shade  of 
red  of  the  legs 
and  f  eet,makes 
them  a  de- 
lightful colour 
study. 

The  Fla- 
mingos and 
Pelicans  in 
Regent's  Park 
look  pale  and 
colourless  com- 
pared to  the 
radiant  crea- 
tures seen  at 
Giza,  Avhich, 
besides  more 
colour,  seem 
also  to  have 
more  life  in 
their  happier 
surroundings. 
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Hippopotamus,  called  in 
Gamoos-el-Bahr, 


Arabic 


During  my  stay  at  Giza,  we  had  the 
excitement  of  the  arrival  of  two  young 
Hippopotami  (acquired  in  exchange)  from 
German   East  Africa.     A   most  sumptuous 


enclosure  had  been  prepared  for  them,  which 
had  taken  many  months  to  complete. 

When  the  youngsters  arrived  and  were 
turned  out  into  their  water-park,  they  looked 
insignificant  and  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
their  large  surroundings. 
Only  about  a  year  old,  and 
much  resembling  fat  pink 
pigs,  these  water-babies  were 
at  first  quite  on  the  defensive, 
and  snapped  at  everyone 
\\\\o  came  near  them  ;  they 
soon  settled  down,  however, 
and  for  the  first  few  days 
both  seemed  to  prosper. 
Then,  for  no  reason  that 
could  be  discovered,  one  of 
them  died.  As  they  had 
survived  the  jourrey  from 
Zanzibar,  to  which  several 
of  the  young  Hippos 
brought  at  the  same  time 
succumbed,  it  was  doubly 
disappointing  to  lose  one  of 
the  pair,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  other  may  live  for  many  years  and 
become  an  ornament  to  the  Giza  Gardens. 

In  the  evening — the  Gardens  closed,  and 
only  the  night  watchmen  patrolling  the 
grounds — I  have  been  allowed  to  stroll  around 

b  y  myself. 
Listening  to 
t  h  e  w  e  i  r  d 
noises  of  the 
captives  and 
the  cries  of 
numerous  wild 
birds  overhead, 
one  could 
imagine  one- 
self in  the  very 
heart  of  the 
jnngb. 

At  sunset, 
innumerable 
Night  Herons, 
which  during 
the  day  have 
occupied  the 
trees  surround- 
ing the  Peli- 
cans' lake,  take 
wing,  and  with  their  strange,  croaking  cry 
start  on  their  nightly  round  in  searcli  of 
food.  A  Norfolk  Plover  flies  swiftly  to 
and  fro,  making  its  musical  call,  which  is 
answered  by  the  captive  bird  ;  large  Finiit- 
eating  Bats  snarl  and  rustle  in  the  mish-mish 
trees,  flitting  about,  the  very  incarnation  of 
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evil.  These  great  Bats  {Roussettus  egyptiacyus) 
will  strip  a  whole  tree  of  small  apricots  in 
the  course  of  one  night.  Thej  travel  many 
miles  in  search  of  food,  and  I  was  told  that 
probably  these  particular  Bats  return  to  the 
Mokattum  Hills,  four  or  five  miles  distant, 
and  spend  their  days  in  the  old  stone 
quarries  with  which  these  hills  are  riddled. 


At  intervals,  there  is  a  regular  chorus 
among  the  beasts.  Started  by  the  Jackals' 
whining  and  yelping,  it  is  immediately  taken 
up  by  the  wild  laughter  of  the  Hyaenas,  and 
the  sound  passes  from  cage  to  cage,  increasing 
in  volume  till  the  resonant,  grunting  roar  of 
the  Lions  puts  the  finish,  for  the  time  being, 
to  this  "sonor  without  words." 
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By   NORMAN    DUNCAN. 


5 HEY  shipped  young 
Andy  Frampton 
aboard  the  schooner 
Wigivam  —  eighty- 
three  tons,  trading 
the  lower  Labrador 
ports  for  dried  fish 
— because  he  was  a 
steady,  merry  lad, 
willing  for  sport  or 
labour,  free  from 
the  spirit  of  discontent.  He  was  pallid 
and  thin,  ill-grown,  with  that  look  of 
frailty  which  a  tendency  towards  the  lung 
trouble  imparts  ;  but  there  lay  a  light  in  his 
eyes  which  spoke  better  words  of  the  spirit 
within.  For  quick,  indomitable  nerve,  for 
readiness  of  resource  in  an  emergency,  there 
was  not  a  lad  in  Ruddy  Cove,  where  euier- 
gencies  are  frequent — not  a  lad  of  them  all 
who  could  compare  with  him.  So  the 
skipper  looked  him  up  and  down,  and  laughed, 
and  shipped  him  for  the  voyage. 

"  You're  not  much  t'  speak  of  for  muscle," 
said  he,  spanning  the  lean  riglit  arm,  "  but 
I'll  ship  you,  Andy  b'y,  for  your  wits." 

The  Wigivam  was  caught  in  the  first 
gale  of  that  year.  Just  before  dawn  she 
broke  her  main  anchor  chain  and  drove 
ashore  at  Jolly  Harbour.  It  was  a  wild, 
black  night,  with  the  lee  shore  foaming. 
She  went  over  the  bar,  by  mere  chance,  in 
three  leaps,  her  decks  in  a  smother  of  frothy 
water,  and  her  crew,  all  helpless  and  terrified, 
clinging  to  their  handholds  for  dear  life  ; 
had  she  been  laden  deep,  she  woukl  have 
broken  her  back.  Then  a  great  sea,  which 
chased  her  in  from  the  open,  caught  her, 
lifted  her,  swept  her  on,  and,  as  with  a  last 
malignant  effort,  cast  her  up  on  Blow-me- 
Dovvn  Rock,  where  she  hung,  hard  and 
fast. 

"  Well,  b'ys,"  said  Skipper  Job  West,  when 
he  had  been  forward,  aft  and  below,  with  a 
lantern,  eyes  and  ears  wide  open,  "we've 
been  swep'  fair  into  the  harbour.  How  it 
happened  I  don't  know,  but  we're  safe  enough 
from  the  weather,  an',  so  far  as  I  can  tell, 
she's  as  tight  as  a  salmon  tierce." 
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''  'Tis  bad  enough,"  said  the  clerk,  with  a 
shake  of  his  head.  "Here  she  lies,  high 
an'  dry  on  Blow-Me-Down,  with  a  wonderful 
temptin'  lot  o'  pork  an'  flour  in  her  hold  an' 
a  great  worth  o'  goods  in  her  cabin.  She's 
gone  aground  at  high  tide  in  a  gale  o'  wind. 
Sure,  the  harbour  is  as  full  o'  water  as  wind 
an'  tide  will  ever  fill  it.  'Twill  be  a  job  t' 
get  her  off." 

"I  knows  how  t'  get  her  off,"  said  the 
skipper.  "'Tis  the  wreckers  I'm  afeared  of. 
'Tis  hkely  they'll  be  thick  as  black  flies 
hereabouts  when  the  news  goes  up  an'  down 
the  coast." 

"  Wreckers,  sir  ?  "  said  Andy. 

"Aye,  b'y,"  said  the  skipper  ;  "  wreckers — 
the  good  folk  o'  this  coast,  from  Boot  Cove 
t'  Cape  Rock.  They'll  come  swarmin'  in 
punts,  an'  skiffs,  an'  rodneys  when  they 
hears  there's  a  vessel  gone  ashore." 

"  'Twill  be  fine  t'  have  their  help,"  said 
Andy. 

"  Help  !  "  the  clerk  exclaimed.  "  'Tis 
little  help  tlmfll  give  us.  Why,  b'y,  when 
they've  got  her  cargo,  they'll  chop  off  her 
standin'  riggin'  an'  draw  the  nails  from  her 
deck  planks." 

"  'Tis  a  mean,  sinful  thing  t'  do  !  "  cried 
Andy. 

"  They  lives  up  to  their  hghts,  b'y,"  the 
skipper  said.  "They're  an  honest,  good- 
hearted,  God-fearin'  folk  in  the  main,  but 
they  believes  that  what  the  sea  casts  up 
belongs  t'  men  who  can  get  it,  an  neither 
judge  nor  preacher  can  teach  them  any 
better.  Here  lies  the  Wigwam  stranded, 
with  a  wonderful  list  t'  starboard  ;  they'll 
think  it  no  sin  t'  wreck  her.  I  knows  them 
w^ell.  'Twill  be  hard  t'  keep  them  off  once 
they  sees  that  she's  high  an'  dry." 

The  dawn,  now  breaking,  disclosed  the 
situation  of  the  schooner.  She  was  aground 
on  a  submerged  rock  some  distance  off  shore 
in  a  wide  harbour.  It  was  a  wild,  isolated 
spot,  with  spruce-clad  hills,  which  here 
and  there  showed  their  rocky  ribs,  rising 
from  the  water's  edge.  There  was  a  cluster 
of  cottages  in  a  ravine  at  the  head  of  the 
harbour ;  but  there  was  no  other  sign  of 
habitation.  Evidently  the  schooner's  deep 
list  betrayed  her  distress,  for  when  the  day 
had  fully  broken,  a  boat  was  pushed  off  from 
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the  landing-place  and  rowed  rapidly  towards 
her. 

"  Here's  the  first,"  muttered  the  skipper. 
''  I'll  warn  him  well." 

The  occupant,  a  fisherman  with  a  simple, 
good-humoured  face,  hung  on  his  oars  and 
surveyed  the  ship. 

"  Keep  off  there  !  "  shouted  the  skipper. 
"  We  need  no  man's  help.  I  warn  you  an' 
your  mates  fair  not  t'  come  aboard.  You've 
no  right  here  under  the  law  so  long  as  there's 
a  man  o'  the  crew  left  on  the  ship,  an'  I'll 
use  force  t'  keep  you  off." 

"  You're  not  able  t'  get  her  off,  sir,"  said 
the  fisherman,  rowing  on,  as  though  bent  on 
boarding.     "  She's  a  wreck." 

"  Andy,"  the  skipper  ordered,  "  get  forward 
>vitli  a  gaff  an'  keep  him  off." 

With  that  the  fisherman  turned  his  punt 
about  and  made  off  for  the  shore. 

"  Aye,  aye,  Andy,"  he  called,  grinning 
good-naturedly.  "  I'll  give  you  no  call  to 
strike  me." 

"  He'll  come  back  with  others,"  the  clerk 
remarked  gloomily.     "  'Tis  a  bad  look  out." 

"  Let's  try  t'  haul  her  off  with  the  punt," 
suggested  the  cook. 

"  With  the  punt ! "  the  skipper  laughed. 
"  'T would  be  as  easy  t'  haul  Blow^-Me-Down 
out  by  the  roots.  But  if  we  can  keep  the 
wreckers  off,  by  trick  or  by  force,  we'll  not 
lose  her.  The  Grand  Lalce  passed  up  the 
coast  o'  Monday.  She'll  be  steamin'  into 
Hook-an'-Line  again  o'  Thursday.  We  can 
run  over  in  the  punt  an'  fetch  her.  'Tis  a 
matter  o'  gettin'  there  an'  back  before  the 
schooner's  torn  t'  pieces." 

At  dawn  of  the  next  day  the  skipper 
determined  to  set  out  for  Hook-and-Lin'e  to 
intercept  the  steamer.  In  the  meantime 
there  had  been  no  sign  of  life  ashore. 
Doubtless,  the  crew  thought,  the  news  of  the 
wreck  w^as  on  its  way  to  neighbouring  settle- 
ments. The  gale  had  blown  itself  out ;  but 
the  sea  was  still  running  high,  and  four  men 
were  needed  to  row  the  heavy  schooner's 
punt  through  the  lop. 

The  Wifjwam  was  manned  by  a  crew  of 
fiY%  including  the  skipper,  the  cook  and  the 
clerk.  Muscle  was  needed  for  the  punt — 
stout,  seasoned  muscle.  Nothing  but  wit 
could  save  the  schooner.  There  was  but 
one  man  to  leave  behind.  Who  should  it 
be? 

"  It'll  be  you,  Andy  b'y,"  said  the  skipper. 
"  But  you've  never  been  t'  sea  afore,  an'  I 
fear  you've  never  read  the  chapter  on 
'  Wreck  an'  Salvage '  in  the  *  Consolidated 
Statutes  o'  Newfoundland.'      So  I'm  goin' 


t'  tell  you  some  things  you  don't  know. 
Now,  listen  careful  !  By  law^,  b'y,"  tapping 
the  boy  on  the  breast  with  a  thick,  tarry 
finger,  "  if  there's  nobody  aboard  a  stranded 
vessel — if  she's  abandoued,  as  they  says  in 
court — the  men  who  find  her  can  have  her 
an'  all  that's  in  her.  That's  pretty  near  the 
law  o'  the  land — near  enough  for  you,  any- 
way. Contrary,  by  law,  b'y,"  with  another 
impressive  tap,  "if  there  is  one  o'  the  crew 
aboard,  he's  a  right  t'  shoot  down  any  man 
who  comes  over  the  side  against  his  will. 
That's  exactly  the  law.     Do  you  follow  ?  " 

"  But  I've  no  mind  for  shootin'  at  so  good- 
natured  a  man,"  said  Andy,  calling  to  mind 
the  fisherman's  broad  grin. 

"  An'  I  hopes  you  won't  have  to,"  said  the 
skipper.  "  But  there's  no  harm  in  aimin'  an 
empty  gun  anywhere  you've  a  mind  to.  So 
far  as  I  knows,  there's  no  harm  in  firin'  away 
a  blast  or  two  o'  powder  if  you  forgets  t'  put 
in  the  shot.  In  either  case,  I  rather  thinks 
'twould  be  enough." 

Andy  laughed. 

"  'Tis  all  very  well,  what  the  skipper  says," 
said  the  clerk,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
cargo,  as  the  skipper  was  for  the  ship  ;  "  but 
there's  three  thousand  dollars  in  goods  aboard 
this  schooner.  If  'tis  lost,  'twill  be  a  sad 
blow  t'  the  business.  Andy  b'y,  there's  an 
old  man  at  home  who  pays  you  your  wages. 
Do  you  take  care  o'  what's  here  for  him." 

"  I'll  do  it,  Mr.  Jocks,"  said  Andy  soberly. 
"  Sure,  I'll  do  it  as  well  as  I  can." 

"  There's  just  two  things  t'  remember," 
said  the  skipper  from  the  bow  of  the  punt, 
before  casting  off.  "The  first  is  t'  stay 
aboard  ;  the  second  is  t'  let  nobody  else  come 
aboard  if  you  can  help  it.  'Tis  all  very 
simple." 

Save  for  the  flutter  of  an  apron  or  skirt, 
when  the  women  went  to  the  well  for  water, 
there  was  no  sign  of  life  at  the  cottages  the 
livelong  day.  No  boats  ran  out  to  the  fishing- 
grounds  ;  no  men  were  on  the  flakes  ;  the 
salmon-nets  and  lobster-traps  were  not 
hauled. 

Andy  prepared  a  spirited  defence  with  the 
guns,  which  he  charged  heavily  with  powder, 
forgetting  the  bullets  ;  this  done,  he  awaited 
the  attack,  meaning  to  let  his  wits  or  his 
arms  deal  with  the  situation,  as  seemed  best 
when  it  presented  itself.  The  responsibility 
was  heavy,  the  duty  anxious  ;  the  clerk  had 
said  that  the  loss  of  the  cargo  would  be  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  fortune  of  the  man  who 
"■  paid  him  his  wages." 

"I  'low  there  was  nothin'for  it  butt'  leave 
me  in  charge,"  he  thought,  as  he  paced  the 
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deck  that  night ;  "  but  'twill  be  a  job,  now, 
t'  save  her  if  they  comes." 

Andy  fancied,  from  time  to  time,  that  he 
heard  the  splash  of  oars  ;  but  the  night  was 
dark,  and,  though  he  peered  long  and  listened 
intently,  he  could  discover  no  boat  in  the 
shadows.  And  when  the  day  came,  with  the 
comparative  security  of  light,  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  his  fancy  had  been  tricking  him. 

"  But  it  might  have  been  the  punts  slippin' 
in  from  the  harbours  above  an'  below,"  he 
thought  suddenly.     "  I  wonder  if  'twas." 

He  spent  most  of  that  sunny  day  lying  on 
a  coil  of  rope  on  the  deck  of  the  cabin — 
dozing  and  delighting  himself  with  long  day- 
dreams. When  the  night  fell,  it  fell  dark 
and  foggy.  An  easterly  wind  overcast  the 
sky  and  blew  a  thick  mist  from  the  open. 
Lights  twinkled  in  the  cottages  ashore,  some- 
what blurred  by  the  mist,  but  elsewhere  it 
was  dark  ;  the  nearer  rocks  were  vaguely 
outlined  by  their  deeper  black. 

"'Twill  be  now,"  Audy  thought,  "or 
'twill  be  never.  Skipper  Job  will  sure  to  be 
back  with  the  Grand  Lake  the  morrow." 

Some  time  after  midnight,  while  Andy  was 
pacing  the  deck  to  keep  himself  warm  and 
awake,  he  was  hailed  from  the  shore. 

"  'Tis  from  the  point  at  the  harrows,"  he 
thought.  "  Sure,  'tis  Skipper  Job  come 
back." 

Again  he  heard  the  hail — his  own  name, 
clearly  spoken,  coming  from  that  point  at 
the  narrows. 

"  Andy  b'y  !     Andy  !  " 

"  Aye,  sir  !     Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Skipper  Job,  b'y  !  Fetch  the  quarter- 
boat.     We're  aground  an'  leakin'." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir  !  " 

"  Quick,  lad  !     I  wants  t'  get  aboard." 

Andy  leaped  from  the  rail  to  the  quarter- 
boat.  He  was  ready  to  cast  off  when  he 
heard  a  splash  in  the  darkness  behind  him. 
That  splash  and  a  straining  of  a  with — he 
could  mistake  neither — gave  him  pause. 
"  The  first  thing,"  Skipper  Job  had  said,  "  is 
t'  stay  aboard."  Were  the  wreckers  trying 
to  decoy  him  from  the  ship  ?  They  had  a 
legal  righb  to  salve  an  abandoned  vessel. 

He  clambered  aboard,  determined,  until  he 
had  better  assurance  of  the  safety  of  his 
charge,  to  let  Skipper  Job  and  his  crew,  if  it 
w^ere  indeed  they,  make  a  shift  for  comfort 
on  the  rocks  until  morning. 

"  Skipper  Job,  sir  !  "  he  called.  "  Can 
you  swim  ? " 

"  Aye,  b'y  !     But  make  haste." 

"  I'll  show  a  light  for  you,  sir,  if  you  wants 
t'  swim  out,  but  I'll  not  leave  the  schooner." 


At  that  there  was  a  laugh — an  un- 
mistakable chuckle — sounding  whence  the 
boy  had  heard  the  splash  of  an  oar.  It  was 
echoed  to  right  and  left.  Then  a  splash  or 
two,  a  creak  or  two  and  a  whisper  ;  after  that, 
all  was  still  again. 

"'Tis  lucky,  now,  I  didn't  go,"  Andy 
thought.  "'Twas  a  trick,  for  sure.  But 
how  did  they  know  my  name  ?  " 

That  was  simple  enough,  when  he  came  to 
think  about  it.  When  the  skipper  had 
warned  the  first  fisherman  off,  he  had  ordered 
Andy  forward  by  name.  Wreckers  they 
were,  then,  and  bent  on  "salving"  what 
they  could,  but  evidently  seeking  to  avoid  a 
violent  seizure  of  the  cargo. 

Andy  appreciated  this  feeling  ;  he  had 
himself  no  wish  to  meet  an  assault  in  force, 
whether  in  the  persons  of  such  good-natured 
fellows  as  the  man  who  had  grinned  at  him 
on  the  morning  of  the  wreck,  or  in  those  of 
a  more  villainous  cast.  He  hoped  it  was  to 
be  a  game  of  wits  ;  and  now  the  lad  smiled. 

"  'Tis  likely,"  he  thought,  "  that  I'll  keep 
it  safe." 

For  an  hour  or  more  there  w^as  no  return 
of  the  alarm.  The  harbour  water  rippled 
under  the  wind,  the  rigging  softly  rattled 
and  sung  aloft,  the  swish  of  breakers  drifted 
in  from  the  narrows.  Andy  sat  full  in  the 
light  of  the  deck  lamps,  with  a  gun  in  his 
hands,  that  all  the  eyes,  which  he  felt  sure 
were  peering  at  him  from  the  darkness 
round  about,  might  see  that  he  was  alive  to 
duty. 

As  his  weariness  increased  he  began  to 
think  that  the  w^reckers  had  drawn  off, 
discouraged.  Once  he  nodded ;  again  he 
nodded,  and  awoke  with  a  start ;  but  he  was 
all  alone  on  the  deck,  as  he  had  been. 

Then,  to  occupy  himself,  he  went  below 
to  light  the  cabin  candle.  For  a  moment, 
before  making  ready  to  go  on  deck  agaiu,  he 
sat  on  the  bench,  lost  in  thought.  He  did 
not  hear  the  prow  of  a  punt  strike  the 
schooner  amidships,  did  not  hear  the 
whispers  and  soft  laughter  of  men  coming 
over  the  side  by  stealth,  did  not  hear  the 
tramp  of  feet  coming  aft.  What  startled 
him  was  a  rough,  hearty  voice  and  a  burst 
of  laughter. 

"  Come  aboard,  skipper,  sir  !  " 

The  companionway  framed  six  weather- 
beaten,  bearded  faces.  There  was  a  grin  on 
each,  from  the  first,  which  was  clear  to  its 
smallest  wrinkle  in  the  candle-light,  to  those 
which  were  vanishing  and  reappearing  in  the 
shadows  behind.  Andy  seemed  to  be  in- 
capable of  word  or  action. 


'  stand  back  ! '  " 


"  Come  to  report,  sir,"  said  the  nearest 
wrecker.  "  AVe  seed  jou  was  aground,  young 
skipper,  an'  we  thought  we'd  help  you  ashore 
with  the  cargo." 

Andy  rested  his  left  hand  on  the  head  of 
a  powder-keg,  which  stood  on  end  on  the 
bench  beside  liim.  His  right  stole  towards 
the  candlestick.  There  was  a  light  in  his 
grey  eyes— a  glitter  or  a  twinkle — which 
might  have  warned  the  wreckers  had  they 
known  him  bettei: 


"I  orders  you  ashore,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  I  orders  you  all  ashore.  You've  no  right 
aboard  this  ship.     If  I  hg^d  my  gun " 

"  Sure,  you  left  it  on  deck." 

"  If  I  had  my  gun,"  Andy  pursued,  "  I'd 
have  the  right  t'  shoot  you  down." 

The  manner  of  this  speech — the  fierce 
intensity  of  it — impressed  the  wreckers. 
They  perceived  that  the  boy's  face  had 
turned  pale,  that  his  eyes  were  flashing 
strangely.     Tliey  were   unused   to  such  a 
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depth  of  passion.  It  may  be  that  they  were 
reminded  of  a  black  bear  at  bay. 

"  I  believes  he'd  do  it,"  said  one. 

An  uneasy  quiet  followed ;  and  in  that 
silence  Andy  heard  the  prow  of  another 
punt  strike  the  ship.  More  footfalls  came 
shuffling  aft — other  faces  peered  down  the 
companionway.  One  man  pushed  his  way 
through  the  group  and  made  as  though  to 
come  down  the  ladder. 

"  Stand  back  !  "  Andy  cried. 

The  threat  in  that  shrill  cry  brought  the 
man  to  a  stop.  He  turned,  and  that  which 
he  saw  caused  him  to  fall  back  upon  his 
fellows.  There  was  an  outcry  and  a  general 
falling  away  from  the  cabin  door.  Some 
men  ran  forward  to  the  punts. 

"  The  lad's  gone  mad  !  "  said  one.  "  Let's 
get  ashore." 

Andy  had  whipped  the  stopper  out  of  the 
hole  in  the  head  of  the  powder  keg,  had 
snatched  the  candle  from  the  socket,  care- 
fully guarding  its  flame,  and  now  sat, 
triumphantly  gazing  up,  with  the  butt  of 
the  candle  through  the  hole  in  the  keg  and 
the  flame  dangling  above  its  depths. 

"  Men,"  said  he,  when  they  had  gathered 
again  at  the  door,  "  if  I  lets  that  candle  slip 
through  my  fingers,  you  knows  what'll 
happen."  He  paused  ;  then  he  went  on, 
speaking  in  a  low,  quivering  tone  :  "  Skipper 
Job  West  left  me  in  charge  o'  this  here 
schooner,  an'  I  been  caught  nappin'.  If  Td 
been  on  deck,  you  wouldn't  'a'  got  aboard. 
But  now  you  is  aboard,  an'  'tis  all  because  I 
didn't  do  my  duty.  Does  you  think  I  cares 
what  becomes  o'  me  now  ?  Does  you  think  I 
wants  t'  go  home  an'  hear  the  ol'  man  what 
owns  this  schooner  say  he  wouldn't  'a'  lost  her 
if  I'd  done  my  duty?  Does  you  think  I  don't 
care  whether  I  does  my  duty  or  not  ?  I  tells 
you  fair  that  if  you  don't  go  ashore,  I'll  drop 
the  candle  in  the  keg.  If  one  o'  you  dares 
come  down  that  ladder,  I'll  drop  it.  If  I 
hears  you  lift  the  hatches  o'  the  hold,  I'll 
drop  it.  If  I  hears  you  strike  a  blow  at  the 
ship,  I'll  drop  it.  Hear  me  ? "  he  cried. 
"  If  you  don't  go,  I'll  drop  it !  " 

The  candle  trembled  between  Andy's 
fingers.  He  seemed  to  lose  his  hold  of  it. 
It  slipped,  fell  an  inch  or  more,  but  his 
fingers  gripped  it  again  before  he  lost  it. 
The  mishap  and  escape  served  him  well. 
The  wreckers  recoiled,  now  convinced  that 
the  lad  meant  no  less  than  he  said. 

"  I  guess  you'd  do  it,  b'y,"  said  the  man 


who  had  attempted  to  descend.  "  Sm^e,"  he 
repeated,  with  a  glance  of  admiration  for  the 
boy's  pluck,  "  I  guess  you  would." 

"  'Tis  not  comfortable  here,"  said  another. 
*'  Sure,  he  might  drop  it  by  accident.  Make 
haste,  b'ys  !     Let's  get  ashore." 

"  Good  night,  skipper,  sir,"  said  the  first. 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  said  Andy  grimly. 

With  that  they  went  over  the  side.  Andy 
heard  them  leap  into  the  punts,  push  off,  and 
row  away.  Then  silence  fell — broken  only 
by  the  ripple  of  the  water,  the  noise  of  the 
wind  in  the  rigging,  the  swish  of  breakers, 
drifting  in.  The  boy  waited  a  long  time, 
not  daring  to  venture  on  deck,  lest  they 
should  be  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  the  head 
of  the  ladder.  He  listened  for  a  footfall,  a 
noise  in  the  hold,  the  shifting  of  the  deck 
cargo  ;  but  he  heard  nothing.  When  the 
candle  had  burned  low,  he  lighted  another, 
put  the  butt  through  the  hole  and  jammed 
it.  At  last,  when  it  was  near  dawn,  he  fell 
asleep,  with  his  head  resting  on  a  pile  of 
dress-goods ;  and  the  candle  was  burning 
unattended.  He  was  awakened  by  a  hail 
from  the  deck. 

"  Andy  b'y,  where  is  you  ?  " 

It  was  Skipper  Job's  hearty  voice  ;  and 
before  Andy  could  tumble  up  the  ladder, 
the  skipper's  bulky  body  closed  the  exit. 

"She's  all  safe,  sir,"  said  the  boy 
triumphantly. 

Skipper  Job  at  that  moment  caught  sight 
of  the  lighted  candle.  He  snatched  it  from 
its  place,  dropped  it  on  the  floor,  and 
stamped  on  it.  He  was  a-tremble  from 
head  to  foot. 

"What's  this  foolery?"  he  demanded 
angrily. 

Andy  explained. 

"It  was  plucky,  b'y,"  said  the  skipper, 
"  but  'twas  wonderful  risky." 

"Sure,  there  was  no  call  t'  be  afraid," 
said  Andy. 

"  No  call  t'  be  afraid  !  "  cried  the  skipper. 

"  No,  sir — no,"  said  Andy.  "  There's  nar 
a  grain  o'  powder  in  the  keg.!' 

"  Empty — an  empty  keg  ?  "  the  skipper 
roared. 

"  Does  you  think,"  said  Andy  indignantly, 
"  that  I'd  have  risked  the  schooner  that  way 
if  'twas  a  full  keg  ?  " 

Skipper  Job  stared  ;  and  for  a  long  time 
after  the  schooner  was  off  the  rock  and 
about  her  business  he  could  not  look  at 
Andy  without  staring. 
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By    FRED    M.    WHITE. 


HE  true  story  of  the 
loss  of  the  great 
pearl  necklace  has 
yet  to  be  written. 
Of  course,  at  the 
time  it  occupied  the 
gossipy  Society 
papers  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  every- 
thing else.  Many 
journalists  of  the 
paragraphic  type  professed  to  give  the 
authentic  details,  but  as  every  paper  varied 
in  these  matters,  the  general  public  felt 
that  it  had  yet  a  good  deal  to  learn. 
And  the  general  public  was  right,  because 
in  no  instance  had  a  single  one  of  those 
veracious  journals  come  anywhere  near  the 
truth. 

Of  course,  everybody  knows  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  story.  For  instance,  there 
were  Sir  David  Cordy  and  his  daughter, 
together  with  Mr.  George  Goldsack,  the 
wealthy  American  who  subsequently  married 
Miss  Maud  Cordy,  but  of  Peter  Prouse  no 
mention  was  made.  And  as  he  was  practi- 
cally the  hero  of  the  romance,  it  Avill  be  seen 
at  once  that  any  true  history  of  the  missing 
necklace  must  be  incomplete  without  him. 
But  it  was  to  Peter  Prouse  and  nobody  else 
that  the  whole  merit  of  the  scheme  was  due. 
But  it  will  be  just  as  well  at  this  point, 
perhaps,  to  recapitulate  the  main  facts,  for 
the  public  has  a  short  memory  in  these 
matters,  and  is  apt  to  forget  one  sensation 
in  the  presence  of  another. 

As  everybody  knows,  Sir  David  Cordy  is 
an  exceedingly  rich  man.  It  really  doesa't 
matter  very  much  how  he  got  his  money, 
seeing  that  he  was  in  absolute  possession  of 
it,  and  that  he  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  houses  in  London.  He 
was  the  owner,  too,  of  many  houses  else- 
where, which  embraced  some  of  the  finest 
partridge  and  grouse  shooting  in  the  country. 
He  also  possesses  a  steam-yacht  which  is  a 
perfect  dream  in  its  way,  and  as  he  is  inclined 
to  lavish  hospitality,  he  has  a  large  and 
increasing  circle  of  friends.     In  public,  at 
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any  rate,  nobody  would  venture  to  speak  of 
Sir  David  as  an  unscrupulous  and  cold- 
blooded scoundrel,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  hard  business  men  in  the  City  of 
London  who  would  not  have  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  applying  that  epithet  to  him. 
Still,  he  has  always  managed  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  law;  in  fact,  he  employs  half- 
a-dozen  tame  lawyers  whose  business  it  is 
to  find  out  exactly  how  far  he  can  go  with- 
out bringing  himself  within  reach  of  the 
lasso  of  the  law.  He  is  an  exceedingly  rich 
man,  he  gives  great  entertainments,  and 
therefore  he  has  no  trouble  whatever  in 
finding  himself  welcome  everywhere.  There 
are  a  score  of  such  men  to-day,  and  some  of 
them  are  not  without  honours,  parliamentary 
and  otherwise. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  engagement  between  Miss 
Maud  Cordy  and  Mr.  George  Goldsack  was 
announced.  Apart  from  the  importance  of 
the  aff'air  and  the  prominent  position  of  the 
engaged  couple,  there  were  novel  features 
which  appealed  to  the  Society  press.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Goldsack  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  America,  and  for  once  he  was 
reversing  the  programme.  He  was  the  rich 
American  who  was  seeking  a  wife  in  England. 
He  had  just  pulled  off  some  big  scheme  of 
a  corner  in  food  of  some  sort ;  in  fact,  he  had 
been  successful  in  one  of  those  rascally 
operations  in  which  a  certain  type  of 
American  business  man  seems  to  dehght. 
But  as  he  had  been  succeasful,  instead 
of  emerging  with  disgraceful  bankruptcy. 
Society  clutched  him  to  its  bosom,  and  he 
found  himself  made  much  of.  This  was 
going  to  be  the  plutocratic  marriage  of  the 
Season,  and  Sir  David  expanded  accordingly. 
It  was  his  bounden  duty  to  give  his  daughter 
a  present  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
seen  before.  There  was  no  doubt  from  the 
first  as  to  what  form  the  present  would  take, 
seeing  that  a  man  of  Sir  David's  antecedents 
and  instincts  can  never  possibly  soar 
outside  the  regions  of  costly  jewellery. 
Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  gift  should 
take  the  shape  of  a  pearl  necklafce.  Sir 
David  had  been  deahng  in  pearls  lately, 
and  by  means  of  a  peculiarly  sharp  "  spec  "  he 
had  managed  to  get  possession  of  some  sixty 
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pearls  of  remarkable  purifcy  far  below  their 
market  value.  They  were  honestly  worth  a 
thousand  pounds  apiece,  even  at  their  whole- 
sale price,  which  fact  Sir  David  did  not 
conceal  from  such  journalists  as  came  along 
and  asked  personal  questions.  Long  before 
the  wedding-day  everybody  knew  that  Miss 
Cordy  was  going  to  have  this  unique  thing 
amongst  necklaces,  and,  indeed,  it  had  been 
exhibited  in  the  window  of  a  Bond  Street 
jeweller.  It  had  been  photographed^  too, 
for  some  of  the  illustrated  papers. 

In  his  dingy  lodgings  out  Soho  way,  Peter 
Prouse  read  all  about  these  things.  He  was 
getting  on  in  life  now,  and  his  prospects  were 
not  so  good  as  they  might  have  been.  He 
was  a  brilliantly  clever  man  in  his  way,  but 
like  so  many  other  brilliant  men,  he  had 
managed  to  make  a  failure  of  his  life. 
Incidentally  he  had  been  in  jail,  where  he 
had  served  three  years'  penal  servitude  for  a 
fraud  in  which  he  always  argued  he  had  been 
little  or  none  to  blame.  One  or  two  of  his 
intimates  were  told  that  the  real  culprit  was 
a  man  now  rolling  in  wealth  and  luxury. 
And  though  he  discreetly  mentioned  no 
names,  there  were  certain  people  who  knew 
quite  well  that  Sir  David  Cordy  was  the  man 
aimed  at.  And  though  it  doesn't  matter  for 
the  purpose  of  this  story  how  far  this  is 
correct,  it  may  at  once  be  said  that  this  was 
substantially  true,  and  that,  but  for  Cordy 
and  certain  forgotten  transactions,  Prouse 
would  have  probably  been  moving  in  very 
different  circles  to-day.  As  it  was,  he  had  a 
precarious  and  doubtful  existence,  more  or 
less  connected  with  advertisements  and  the 
cheaper  press.  Sometimes  these  led  to  com- 
parative affluence,  sometimes  they  left  Prouse 
stranded  on  a  very  barren  shore  indeed. 
These  adventures  necessitated  a  constant 
change  of  address  and  a  modest  concealment 
of  name  under  initials  and  other  aliases  of 
that  sort.  But  for  the  last  ten  years  Prouse 
had  managed  to  evade  the  police,  and  at  the 
time  the  story  opens  he  was  in  a  position  of 
comparative  affluence. 

He  sat  there  reading  the  papers  and 
smoking  cigarettes  and  discussing  matters 
generally  with  his  wife.  She  was  consider- 
ably younger  than  himself,  rather  dainty  and 
refined  and  innocent-looking.  But  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  she  suffered 
any  pangs  of  conscience  or  passed  sleepless 
nights  thinking  of  the  ill-spent  Ufe  of  the 
man  whom  she  was  supposed  to  love,  honour 
and  obey.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  proud 
of  his  talents,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
§he  had  proved  exceedingly  useful  in  Prouse'g 


little  schemes  of  relieving  the  general  public 
of  the  necessity  of  looking  after  its  super- 
fluous cash. 

"  What  a  world  it  is ! "  Mr,  Prouse 
said.  "  JSTow,  if  this  chap  had  his  deserts, 
he  would  be  in  jail  long  ago.  Instead  of 
which,  he's  got  more  than  he  knows  how  to 
do  with,  and  now  he's  going  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  a  man  richer  than  himself.  And 
he's  going  to  give  her  a  present  which  will 
be  worth  £60,000.  Like  to  have  a  look  at 
it,  Maria  ?  Here's  a  photograph  of  it  in  The 
Looking  Glass,  There's  going  to  be  a  big 
reception  in  Park  Lane  next  week  so  that 
the  girl's  friends  can  inspect  the  presents, 
and  I  see  about  sixty  favoured  guests  are 
dining  afterwards.  I  should  like  to  get 
hold  of  those  pearls !  Why,  they'd  sell 
for  a  thousand  pounds  apiece  anywhere.  If 
I  had  that  little  lot,  I  could  make  at  least 
£50,000,  and  then  we  could  go  and  buy 
ourselves  a  little  place  in  the  country,  same 
as  you're  always  talking  about.  Upon  my 
word,  Maria,  if  I  could  do  that  man  out  of 
that  necklace,  I'd  feel  inclined  almost  to  give 
it  away.  I'd  like  to  get  even  with  him.  It's 
a  different  man  I'd  be  if  I  had  never  come 
in  contact  with  David  Cordy." 

Mrs.  Prouse  murmured  her  sympathy. 
She  had  heard  this  story  a  score  of  times 
before.  But  the  prospect  of  comparative 
wealth  and  the  little  place  in  the  country 
appealed  to  her.  She  recognised  the  fact 
that  Peter  was  getting  on  in  life,  and  that  as 
yet  he  had  made  no  provision  for  his  old  age. 

"  I'm  afraid  that's  out  of  our  reach,"  she 
said  regretfully.  "Besides,  it's  altogether 
too  big  a  thing." 

"  I'm  not  altogether  sure  of  that,"  Prouse 
said  thoughtfully.  "I  was  thinking  about 
it  last  night.  They  say  that  hatred  sharpens 
one's  wits.  Not  that  I  am  much  of  a  fool 
at  any  time.  How  much  money  do  we 
happen  to  have  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  haven't  been  lucky  lately," 
Mrs.  Prouse  replied.  "I  suppose  I've  got 
a  matter  of  about  seventy  pounds  upstairs." 

Prouse  smiled  approvingly. 

"  That's  good  enough,"  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  I  can  count  upon  you  if  you're 
wanted  ?  " 

Mrs.  Prouse's  pride  was  properly  up  in 
arms.  She  wanted  to  know  if  there  had 
ever  been  a  time  when  her  husband  could 
not  count  upon  her.  She  reminded  him 
pungently  of  the  one  or  two  occasions  upon 
which  her  courage  and  resource  had  been 
the  means  of  averting  considerable  trouble. 
Prouse  duly  apologised.      He  purveyed  his 


'  On  the  centre  table  lay  the  great  pearl  necklace,' 
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wife's  dainty  prettiness  and  demure  inno- 
cence with  approval.  Should  he  tell  her  his 
scheme  or  not  ?  he  asked  himself.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  just  as  well  not  to  trust  her  too 
far,  for  even  the  cleverest  of  women  are  apt 
to  develop  hysterical  symptoms  in  moments 
of  crises. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  you  shall  know 
all  about  it  later  on.  Meanwhile,  I  shall 
want  about  forty  pounds  of  the  money 
you've  got  upstairs,  and  if  that  forty 
pounds  don't  multiply  itself  by  a  thousand 
before  the  week's  out,  then  my  name 
isn't  Peter  Prouse.  It's  the  right  time 
of  the  year,  too,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
everything  is  in  our  favour.  Now,  don't 
ask  a  lot  of  questions,  because  I'm  busy. 
All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  act  just  as  I  tell  you, 
and  you  shall  have  your  little  place  in  the 
country  yet.  As  for  me,  I'm  going  down  to 
St.  Albans  this  evening,  and  I  mayn't  be 
back  till  to-morrow  morning.  Let's  have 
the  coin,  old  girl." 

Mrs.  Prouse  fetched  the  money  without 
protest,  and  discreetly  refrained  from  asking 
unnecessary  questions.  Prouse  duly  re- 
turned from  St.  Albans  the  following  day, 
apparently  on  the  best  of  terms  with  himself. 
He  asked  if  a  big  parcel  had  come  for  him, 
and  Mrs.  Prouse  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
She  saw  her  husband  leave  the  house 
presently  neatly  dressed  and  clean  shaven, 
with  his  eyes  smiling  blandly  behind  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles.  He  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  shopwalker  or  gentlemanly 
assistant  in  a  West-end  business,  as  his  wife 
did  not  forget  to  inform  him.  The  remark 
seemed  to  please  him,  for  he  muttered 
something  to  the  effect  that  that  was  exactly 
what  he  meant  to  convey. 


Sir  David  was  busy,  as  usual,  and  he  was 
slightly  annoyed  to  be  stopped  in  this  way 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  leaving  his 
house  for  the  City.  But  possibly  this 
smooth-spoken  young  man  represented  some 
West-end  establishment,  and  Sir  David  was 
graciously  pleased  to  give  him  five  minutes 
of  his  time. 

"  My  name  is  Balin,sir ;  I  represent  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Larkspur  and  Son,  of  Paris,"  the 
discreet  young  man  murmured.  "  No  doubt. 
Sir  David,  you  have  heard  of  Larkspur. 
The  famous  Paris  florists,  you  know.  We've 
just  opened  a  branch  in  London.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  if  you  haven't  given  your  orders  for 
the  flowers  for  Miss  Cordy's  reception  next 
Thursday " 


"I  can't  be  bothered  with  that,"  Cordy 
grunted. 

"Pardon  me  just  for  the  moment,  sir. 
You  see,  w^e  work  on  different  hnes  to  the 
English  florists.  We  supply  flowers  of  an 
infinitely  superior  quality,  and  we  make 
arrangements  to  take  them  back  again.  I 
can  assure  you,  sir,  that  we  can  do  you  at 
half  the  price  you  paid  Collins  and  Sons  for 
the  flowers  for  the  big  dance  which  you  gave 
last  week.  I  believe  the  scheme  then,  sir, 
was  roses,  was  it  not  ?  For  less  money  than 
that  we  will  undertake  a  scheme  which  calls 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  orchids.  You  see, 
sir,  we  could  use  the  orchids  again,  as  they 
are  flowers  which  last  a  wonderfully  long 
time,  and  nobody  w^ould  be  the  least  the 
wiser,  if  you  care  to  favour  us." 

Sir  David  was  just  a  little  impressed.  In 
spite  of  all  his  money,  he  dearly  loved  a 
bargain,  and  he  would  have  gone  a  long  t^^ay 
to  save  a  sixpence.  And  the  suggestion  of 
the  scheme  of  orchids  appealed  to  him. 

"I  don't  dislike  your  idea,"  Sir  David 
said  patronisingly,  "but  unfortunately  my 
arrangements " 

"  One  moment,  sir,  just  one  moment. 
We  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  the 
custom  of  anyone  like  yourself.  If  you  will 
permit  me,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
decorate  the  tables  where  Miss  (3ordy's 
presents  appear  entirely  with  the  green  and 
gold  orchids  which  created  such  a  sensation 
last  week  in  Paris,  when  the  President  was 
entertaining  his  royal  visitors.  These 
orchids  are  quite  new,  and  cannot  be  bought 
for  money.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
decorate  the  tables  with  these  flowers,  and 
subsequently  they  can  be  moved  to  the 
dining-room  for  your  dinner-party.  I  will 
send  one  of  the  cleverest  of  floral  designers 
in  London,  and  we  shall  be  only  too  pleased 
to  send  the  flowers  and  fetch  them  away 
without  any  charge  whatever.  The  ad- 
vertisement will  more  than  repay  us  for 
the  trouble  we  are  taking." 

Sir  David  promptly  closed  with  the  offer. 
It  was  one  that  appealed  to  his  business 
instincts.  It  would  cost  him  nothing,  and 
it  would  be  quite  a  piquant  httle  item  for 
the  newspapers  afterwards.  He  stood  there 
chatting  on  the  steps  with  the  gentlemanly 
representative  of  Larkspur  and  Son  for 
quite  a  long  time.  It  was  arranged,  at 
length,  that  the  flowers  should  come  in  the 
following  Thursday,  the  day  before  the  wed- 
ding, about  three  o'clock,  so  that  there  would 
be  plenty  of  time  to  get  the  scheme  properly 
set  out  before  Miss  Cordy's  guests  began  to 
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arrive  for  the  inspection  of  the  wedding 
presents.  As  it  was  cold  March  weather,  the 
orchids  would  be  sent  in  specially  constructed 
vans  which  the  firm  always  used  for  that 
purpose. 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  Mr. 
Balin  said.  "  Perhaps  you  might  be  good 
enough  to  drop  a  hint  to  your  detective.  I 
mean,  sir,  to  the  man  from  the  private  inquiry 
agency  who  always  attends  these  functions  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  presents." 

''  Oh,  I  haven't  forgotten  that,  you  may 
be  sure,"  Sir  David  said.  "  Yes,  my  good 
man,  you  are  quite  right.  My  detectives  on 
these  occasions  always  come  from  Parker 
and  Lee,  of  Charing  Cross.  I  generally  have 
the  same  man — a  most  reliable  creature  of 
the  name  of  Taddy.  Perhaps  you  have  met 
him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  Balin  said.  "  We  have 
frequently  met  in  great  houses  in  the  West 
End.  And  I  am  really  most  grateful  to  you, 
sir.  You  may  rely  upon  my  absolute  atten- 
tions." 

Cordy  went  his  way  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  done  a  good  stroke  of  business. 
He  was  not  quite  so  pleased,  however,  when 
he  reached  home  early  on  the  following 
Thursday  afternoon  to  find  that  as  yet  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  gentleman  from  Messrs. 
Larkspur  or  the  deft-fingered  young  lady 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  arrange  the 
orchids.  Sir  David  fretted  and  fumed,  for  a 
man  in  his  position  naturally  resents  these 
little  pin-pricks  on  the  part  of  Providence. 
As  a  rule,  they  do  not  come  into  the  scheme. 
But  as  the  guests  were  beginning  to  arrive, 
and  the  dainty  Society  butterflies  began  to 
hover  round  the  Empire  tables  on  which  the 
presents  were  laid  out,  Sir  David  was  forced 
to  control  himself.  The  huge  drawing-room 
was  one  blaze  of  electric  lights  now,  the 
room  was  gradually  filling  with  a  chattering 
mob,  and  on  the  centre  table  furthest 
from  the  door  lay  the  great  pearl  neck- 
lace. It  was  not  much  brighter  than 
the  many  bright  and  envious  eyes  which 
were  turned  upon  it,  and  as  Sir  David  began 
to  realise  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
he  expanded  visibly.  At  the  same  moment 
half-a-dozen  gorgeously  attired  footmen 
came  in  solemn  procession  bearing  on  silver 
salvers  a  really  unique  and  beautiful  collection 
of  orchids.  There  was  something  so  fine 
and  distinguished  about  these  gorgeous 
flowers  that  even  the  presents  were  forgotten 
for  the  moment.  Behind  the  glittering 
cavalcade  came  the  gentlemanly  manager  of 
Larkspur  and  Son,  followed  by  a  shrinking, 


modest- looking  girl  dressed  in  black,  and 
apparently  frightened  and  bewildered  by 
the  scheme  of  splendour  in  which  she  found 
herself. 

"  It  is  quite  the  fault  of  my  assistant,  Sir 
David,"  Mr.  Balin  said.  "She  foolishly 
forgot  my  instructions.  Now,  Miss  Gordon, 
please  get  to  work  at  once." 

With  this  explanation,  Mr.  Balin  vanished, 
and  the  shrinking  girl  proceeded  to  lay  out 
her  lovely  flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 
She  was  dexterous  enough  in  her  W'ork,  and 
with  a  deft  touch  here  and  there  proceeded 
to  beautify  the  tables  beyond  recognition. 

Sir  David  looked  on  approvingly.  So  also 
did  the  dark,  clean-shaven  man  in  the  frock- 
coat  and  black  tie  Avho  hovered  near  the 
table  with  the  air  of  a  waiter  who  is  not 
quite  sure  that  his  handiwork  will  meet  with 
complete  approval.  He  was  disguised  as  a 
guest,  of  course,  but  obviously  enough  he  was 
a  man  sent  there  by  Parker  and  Lee  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  presents. 

"  Yes,  they  really  are  marvellous  flowers," 
Sir  David  said  pompously  to  an  admiring 
guest.  "I  understand  they  were  imported 
by  my  people  especially  from  Paris.  The 
collection  originally  belonged  to  an  Oriental 
monarch.  They  tell  me  that  this  lot  is 
worth  a  fabulous  sum  ;  that  mixture  of  green 
and  gold  is  superb.  I  understand  they  look 
far  better  on  the  dining-table.  But  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  for  your- 
self, my  dear  fellow.  I  must  confess,  for  my 
own  part,  that  I  like  something  out  of  the 
common.  If  these  things  don't  run  to  too 
great  an  amount,  I  think  I  shall  buy  them." 

The  demure  little  assistant  smiled.  She 
quite  appreciated  the  situation.  It  was  so 
like  the  man  there  to  boast  that  he  had 
another  collection  of  these  famous  orchids  be- 
sides the  glorious  wealth  of  bloom  on  the  table. 
At  this  moment  the  crowd  surged  back  from 
the  tables,  for  another  set  of  gorgeous  foot- 
men came  in  with  the  tea.  It  was  at  this 
point,  when  the  scene  was  at  its  best  and 
brightest,  that  the  light  suddenly  went  out 
and  the  brilliant  assembly  was  plunged  in 
darkness. 

"  Shut  the  door,  sir,"  a  voice  said.  "  It's 
Taddy  speaking  to  you.  Sir  David.  I  don't 
say  it  isn't  all  right,  sir,  but  it's  just  possible 
that  this  is  an  impudent  dodge " 

Cordy  waited  to  hear  no  more.  He 
plunged  headlong  across  the  room  and  closed 
the  door  with  a  bang.  Some  man  in  the 
crowd  produced  a  box  of  matches  from  his 
pocket,  and  one  of  the  gorgeous  footmen 
remembered    the    ^as    which    was    in    the 
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drawing-room  besides  the  electric  light.  It 
was  never  used,  but  still  the  brackets  were 
retained  in  case  of  accidents.  But  it  was 
a  minute  or  more  before  the  flickering  lights 
faintly  illuminated  the  big  saloon,  but 
in  that  moment  the  mischief  was  done. 
Taddj  gasped  in  dismay  as  he  pointed  to  the 
centre  table,  where  the  big  pearl  necklace 
was  now  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  convey  the 
scene  which  followed.  It  was  impossible 
too,  to  accuse  anyone  of  the  theft.  For  the 
next  half -hour  the  bewildered  guests  huddled 
together,  exchanging  glances.  And  when 
tlie  police,  who  had  been  frantically  tele- 
phoned for,  put  in  an  appearance,  they  were 
equally  at  fault.  As  for  Mr.  Taddy,  he  could 
tell  them  nothing.  The  demure  florist, 
standing  by  the  table  where  she  had  been 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  work,  had 
seen  and  heard  nothing  whatever.  Indeed, 
she  seemed  too  utterly  bewildered  to  under- 
stand what  had  happened.  The  sudden 
change  from  the  brilliant  light  to  the  pitch 
darkness  had  had  its  effect  on  everybody 
there,  but  it  was  useless  to  stand  idly  dis- 
cussing this  great  calamity.  The  thing  was 
done,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it,  and  the 
authorities  were  plainly  of  opinion  that  Miss 
Cordy  would  be  lucky  if  she  ever  saw  her 
necklace  again.  In  the  language  of  the 
paragraphists  who  pursued  her  so  unceasingly, 
"  she  was  utterly  prostrate  with  grief."  One 
or  two  intimates  stayed  to  administer  what 
consolation  they  could,  but  save  for  the  idea 
of  immediate  bed  and  eau-de-cologne,  no 
practical  balm  for  Miss  Oordy's  stricken 
feelings  emanated  from  that  frivolous  crowd. 

"  What's  the  good  of  that  ?  "  the  demented 
young  woman  asked.  "  Besides,  we've  got 
a  dinner-party  to-night,  and  if  those  dreadful 
people  have  taken  my  necklace,  why,  then, 
my  father  must  bay  me  another  one.  But 
please  tell  that  young  woman  to  take  those 
dreadful  orchids  away.  I  shall  never  see  an 
orchid  again  without  thinking  about  this 
terrible  afternoon." 

The  pretty  little  assistant  stood  there, 
blushing  and  trembling.  She  glanced 
appealingly  to  Sir  David,  who  very  naturally 
demurred  to  this  exhibition  of  sentiment  on 
his  daughter's  part.  The  orchidi  had  cost 
him  nothing,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  had 
been  looking  forward  to  boasting  and 
swaggering  about  them  at  his  dinner-table 
later  on,  and  this  was  one  of  the  things  which 
he  enjoyed  above  everything.  But  for  once 
in  his  life  he  had  to  give  way. 

"Better    remove    them,"     he    muttered. 


"  At  any  rate,  I  suppose  I  can  have  them  on 
another  occasion.  Here,  one  of  you  men, 
go  and  order  a  cab  and  bring  this  young 
woman's  baskets  back.  Pack  them  up  and 
get  them  away  at  once.  I  can  call  round  to 
your  shop  in  the  morning  and  explain." 

It  took  some  little  time  to  pack  the  flowers, 
for  the  room  was  mainly  occupied  now  by  the 
police  force,  who  were  searching  everywhere 
for  the  missing  pearls.  The  httle  florist 
appeared  to  watch  them  with  dazed  fascina- 
tion. Presently  she  realised  that  her 
curiosity  was  out  of  place,  so  she  proceeded 
to  entwine  the  stems  of  her  flowers  with 
cotton-wool,  and  to  place  them  in  their  mossy 
boxes  with  almost  loving  care.  It  was  really 
marvellous  to  see  in  how  small  a  space  those 
long  trails  and  clusters  of  blooms  folded  when 
they  were  handled  by  expert  fingers.  A 
detective,  evidently  with  a  passion  for  flowers, 
watched  the  work  with  frank  admiration. 

"  I  didn't  think  you  could  have  possibly 
done  it,  miss,"  he  said.  "Why,  when  we 
came  in,  those  tables  were  one  mass  of  glorious 
blooms,  and  now  you've  got  them  all  packed 
away  so  that  they  would  go  into  a  good-sized 
dressing-case.     They  are  very  light,  too." 

"  Yes,  aren't  they  ?  "  the  assistant  said, 
with  a  shy  smile.  "  And  I  wonder  how  I 
managed  so  well,  because  I've  never  known 
my  hand  shake  so  much  as  it  did  just  now. 
And  I  do  hope  that  pretty  young  lady  will 
get  her  necklace  back  again.  It  seemed  such 
a  horrible  trick  to  play  upon  her.  Do  you 
suppose  it  really  was  a  planned  affair  ?  Isn't 
it  just  possible  that  some  guest  took  advantage 
of  the  accident ?  " 

The  speaker  pulled  up  as  if  ashamed  of  her 
audacity  in  making  such  a  suggestion.  The 
detective  shook  his  head  meaningly.  He 
was  bound  to  admit,  he  said,  that  he  had 
heard  of  such  things.  The  little  assistant 
sighed  as  she  demurely  left  the  room  and 
made  her  way  into  the  street.  She  was 
infinitely  obliged  to  the  gorgeous  footman 
who  had  called  her  a  cab,  but  really,  she 
didn't  want  one,  she  had  such  a  little  dis- 
tance to  go,  and  she  much  preferred  to  walk. 
She  disappeared  down  the  street,  and  pre- 
sently was  crossing  the  Park  in  the  westerly 
direction.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  one 
of  the  leading  lights  from  Scotland  Yard 
arrived  at  Park  Lane  with  the  demand  to  see 
Sir  David  at  once. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  put-up  thing,  sir,"  he 
said.  "  I've  been  down  to  Parker  and  Lee's 
making  inquiries.  The  man  you  had  here 
just  now  was  not  their  man  at  all.  They 
couldn't    send    you    Taddy,    because    he 


''From  it  I  produce  this  pearl.'" 


met  with  an  accident,  but  they  sent  you 
another  man  equally  reliable,  who  had  in- 
structions last  night  to  be  here  at  three 
o'clock.  We  have  just  found  out  that  he 
never  went  home  last  evening  at  all.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  that  he  has  met  with 
foul  play.  Probably  he  was  lured  into  some 
den  and  heavily  drugged.  The  man  who 
came  here  and  personated  him,  beyond  all 
doubt  was  the  thief.  Of  course,  we  can't 
tell  quite  how  he  managed  it,  and  up  to 
now  we  have  found  nothing  wrong  with  the 
main  switches  of  the  electric  light.     But  no 


doubt  he  managqd  to  establish  a  short  circuit 
somewhere,  and  directly  the  light  went  out 
he  popped  the  necklace  in  his  pocket." 

"The  scoundrel!"  Sir  David  groaned. 
"  I  suppose  you'll  manage  to  get  hold  of 
him.  He  is  sure  to  be  some  well-known 
criminal." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  the  inspector  said 
soothingly.  "  We  shall  lay  hands  upon  him 
right  enough.  I  know  it  must  have  been 
intensely  dark  for  the  moment,  but  it's 
rather  odd  that  the  assistant  from  the 
florists   didn't   notice    anything.      She   was 
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actually  arranging  the  flowers  at  the  time.  I 
don't  suppose  she  can  give  us  any  information, 
but  I  should  like  to  speak  to  her." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  suggest,"  Sir  David 
cried,  "  that " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir.  There's  no  shadow  of 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  who  the  thief  is, 
but  one  never  knows." 

"The  girl's  gone.  I  wanted  her  to  re- 
arrange the  flow^ers  in  the  dining-room  for 
to-night's  dinner,  but  my  daughter  wouldn't 
hear  of  it." 

The  inspector  murmured  that  the  matter 
was  of  little  importance,  and  meanwhile  the 
innocent  florist  was  maldng  her  way  by  the 
circuitous  route  to  the  obscure  lodging  in 
Soho  where  Mr.  Peter  Prouse  lived.  He 
smiled  largely  and  blandly  as  he  saw  the 
parcel  which  she  was  carrying  in  her  hand. 

"  This  is  better  luck  than  I  expected,"  he 
said.  "  I  thought  we  should  have  had  to 
wait  for  those  flowers  at  least  till  to-morrow 
morning.  I  thought  we  should  have  had  to 
fetch  them." 

"  Oh,  the  girl  took  a  dislike  to  them," 
Mrs.  Prouse  explained.  "  She  said  she  never 
wanted  to  see  an  orchid  again,  so  Sir  David 
told  me  to  pack  them  up  and  take  them  back 
to  the  shop,  and  here  I  am.  And  now  I 
am  dying  with  curiosity " 

"  Right  you  are,"  Prouse  said  immediately. 
"  Unpack  the  flowers  ;  do  it  carefully  and 
lay  them  on  the  table." 

"  Just  as  if  I  should  do  it  carelessly.  I 
am  too  fond  of  flowers  for  that  .  .  .  There, 
now.  And  now  tell  me  what  possible  con- 
nection there  can  be  between  these  blooms 
and  the  disappearance  of  Miss  Cordy's 
pearl  necklace." 

"That's  quite  easy  enough,"  Prouse 
said.  "Now,  just  pass  me  those  three 
large  sprays  of  blooms.  Thank  you.  Now, 
I  take  this  pair  of  tweezers  and  insett 
it  in  the  gold  and  green  cup  at  the  base 
of  this  flower,  which  looks  so  exactly  like 
a  mouth — or,  rather,  like  a  glorified  snap- 
dragon. And  from  it  I  produce  this 
pearl,  which  is  worth  at  least  a  thousand 
pounds.  You  see,  I  go  on  doing  this 
with  the  tweezers  till  I  remove  all  the 
pearls  which  you  see  before  you.  See  how 
beautifully  they  fit  into  the  receptacles  and 
how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  to  guess 
where  they  were.  My  idea,  of  course,  was 
that  the  flowers  would  be  removed  by  you  to 
the  dining-table,  and  when  all  those  swells 
w^ere  discussing  the  loss  of  the  pearls,  they 
would  be  under  their  very  eyes  all  the  time. 
Then  you  would  have  gone  round  to  the 


house  to-morrow  morning  to  fetch  the 
flowers  away,  just  as  if  they  really  did 
belong  to  Larkspur  and  Son,  and  as  if 
you  were  an  assistant  in  the  shop.  It  was 
a  million  to  one  against  Cordy's  suspecting 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  as  far  as  you 
and  the  orchids  were  concerned.  Now,  I 
didn't  tell  you  what  the  game  was  as  far  as 
you  were  concerned,  and  what  risks  you  had  to 
run,  because  it  would  have  made  you  too 
horribly  nervous.  You  would  never  have  got 
out  of  the  house  all  right  if  you  knew  you  had 
the  pearls  in  your  possession.  I  wanted  you  to 
think  the  flowers  were  only  part  of  the  blind." 

"I  did  think  so,"  Mrs.  Prouse  said. 
"  And  you  are  quite  right,  Peter,  I'm  glad 
I  didn't  know." 

"  Ob,  that's  all  right,"  Prouse  said.  "  The 
rest  was  quite  easy.  You  see,  I  had  to  get 
that  private  detective  out  of  the  way,  and 
that  was  no  great  trouble.  I  managed  to 
drug  him  all  right,  and  then  of  course  I  had 
to  take  his  place.  It  was  easy  for  me  to 
pose  as  the  representative  of  Larkspur  and 
Son,  but  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  to 
take  you  into  the  drawing-room  of  Park 
Lane  and  then  to  slip  out  of  the  house  again 
and  come  back  five  or  ten  minutes  later 
freshly  made  up  to  take  the  part  of  the 
Parker  and  Lee's  detective.  But  I  had 
been  there  in  that  role  in  the  morning,  so 
that  the  servants  might  get  familiar  with 
me.  Still,  an  old  hand  at  the  game  like 
myself  managed  to  slip  into  a  lavatory  when 
all  the  servants  were  busy  and  alter  my 
make-up  a  little.  When  I  came  back  into 
the  drawing-room,  I  studied  exactly  how  the 
land  lay,  and  almost  before  the  lights  were 
out  I  had  my  hand  upon  that  necklace.  I 
had  only  to  cut  the  string,  and  all  the  pearls 
slipped  into  my  hands.  It  didn't  take  me 
long  to  feel  for  the  orchids  and  slip  the 
pearls  into  those  little  green  and  goldmouths." 

"  But  the  fight  ?  "  Mrs.  Prouse  asked. 

"Oh,  that  was  the  easiest  of  the  lot. 
When  I  was  in  the  drawing-room  early  in 
the  afternoon,  I  took  one  of  the  lamps  off 
from  a  cluster  near  the  table.  When  the 
time  came,  I  had  only  to  take  m}  knife  out 
of  my  pocket  and  touch  the  negative  and 
positive  poles  in  the  lamp-socket  with  the 
steel  blade.  That  short  circuited  it  at 
once,  and  blew  out  the  fuse.  The  rest  was 
quite  easy.  But  it's  a  pretty  little  scheme 
altogether,  and  I  am  quite  proud  of  it.  At 
any  rate,  I'm  even  with  Cordy  now.  The 
only  thing  I  regret  is  that  I  can't  tell  him 
whom  he  had  to  thank  for  the  loss.  But 
you  can't  have  everything." 


-W'Jri 
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Through  Thine  Own  Heart  Also/ 


By    L.    0.    MOBERLY. 


THE  room  was  almost  dark  and  very 
still.  The  man  who  came  softly 
into  the  fragrant  darkness  moved 
with  careful  steps  lest  he  should  stumble  or 
make  even  the  faintest  sound  that  could 
startle  the  two  who  lay  in  the  big  bed 
against  the  wall. 

Two  ?     Last  night  there  had   been  only 
one  lying  there  to  receive  his  "  Good  night  " 

Copyri^lit  by  Edward  J,  Clode,  in  the  Uuited  States 
of  America. 


kiss  ;  til  is  morning — this  sweet  spring  morn- 
ing, when  the  birds  in  the  garden  were 
calling  softly  to  one  another — there  were 
two  people  Avaiting  to  receive  his  morning 
greeting:  his  wife  and  his  first-born  son. 
The  downy  head  rested  against  her  heart, 
her  own  face  was  bent  over  it,  so  that  hei 
lips  could  touch  the  crumpled  rose-leaf  face. 
There  was  a  wonderful  light  in  the  eyes  she 
lifted  at  tlie  sound  of  her  hnsband's  soft 
footfall. 
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"  I  have  borne  my  lord  a  son,"  she 
whispered,  the  proud  quiver  in  her  voice 
awakening  a  strange  answering  thrill  in  the 
young  father's  heart.  "  Jack— oh.  Jack,  he 
was  worth  it  all !  I  am  keeping  him  here 
with  me,  close  in  my  arms,  because  he  is 
worth  it  all !  " 

Jack  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  white, 
eager  face  on  the  pillow,  then,  with  clumsy 
but  not  untender  fingers,  he  touched  the 
tiny,  downy  head  nestling  against  her  breast. 

"  I  say,  he  is  a  funny  little  beggar,  isn't 
he,  Marjory  ?  I  never  saw  anything  quite 
like  him  before." 

A  faint,  amused  laugh  broke  from  the 
woman  in  the  bed. 

"He  is  your  son,"  she  said,  "your  first- 
born son.  He  is  ours.  Jack — yours  and 
mine— and  I  know  now  what  it  means,  'for 
joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world.' " 

Again  her  lips  pressed  themselves  against 
the  wee,  soft  face  ;  she  gathered  into  her 
own  hand  the  little  groping  hands  that  were 
stretching  themselves  out  towards  her.  She 
smiled  up  into  her  husband's  eyes — reading, 
and  reading  rightly,  the  shy  pride  with 
which  he  stood  watching  his  two  treasures. 

"  You  are  glad  I  have  given  you  a  son  ?  " 
she  said,  laying  the  baby's  hands  gently 
down  and  putting  out  her  hand  to  her 
husband,  "  you  are  glad  ?  " 

"  By  Jove,  yes ! "  came  the  emphatic, 
boyish  reply.  "  The  little  chap  will  be— will 
be " 

Words  failed  the  never  very  talkative  man. 
The  odd  little  thrill  that  had  gone  through 
him  when  he  first  saw  his  wife  and  son 
together,  had  been  intensified  when  his  fingers 
awkwardly  touched  that  soft,  small  head  ;  a 
queer,  unaccustomed  lump  in  his  throat 
barred  all  further  utterance.  His  first 
realisation  of  fatherhood  seemed  to  have 
swept  him  off  his  feet. 

"He  will  be  everything  to  us,  our  best 
comfort  and  joy,"  the  newly  made  mother 
ended  her  husband's  sentence,  in  her  weak, 
triumphant  voice.  "  He — oh,  Jack  ! — we 
shall  have  to  decide  what  his  profession  is 
to  be  ;  and  then  some  day,  when  we  are  old, 
he  will  take  care  of  us,  and — and " 

She  laughed  again,  and  her  laugh  brought 
the  watchful  nurse  from  the  dressing-room, 
an  admonition  on  her  lips,  and  a  warning 
that  her  patient  had  talked  enougli  for  the 
present ;  that  rest  was  imperative  ;  that  the 
baby  would  be  better  in  his  cradle. 

"  We  are  planning  his  future,  nurse,"  the 
girl  in  the  bed  said  softly,  while  her  husband, 
after  one  long  glance  at  mother  and  child, 


stole  softly  away  ;  "  we  are  thinking  what  a 
prop  he  will  be  for  our  old  age." 

The  nurse,  kindly,  middle-aged  body, 
smiled  and  shook  her  head.  It  was  difficult 
to  think  of  old  age,  looking  down  at  the 
girlish,  lovely  face  on  the  pillow.  It  was 
difiicult,  too,  to  scold  the  sweet  and  gracious 
patient,  but  Nurse  Thatcher  knew  her  duty. 

"  You  mustn't  talk  any  more,"  she  said  ; 
"  you  may  lie  here  and  make  plans  to  your- 
self, but  you  must  not  talk.  And  I  think 
Baby  had  better  come  with  me  now." 

"  Not  yet— oh,  not  yet !  "  Who  could 
resist  that  pleading  voice,  the  glance  of  those 
shining  eyes  ?  "  Let  me  keep  him  a  little 
while.  He  is  so  new,  and  sweet,  and  perfect. 
And  soon  he  will  be  a  boy,  and  then  a  man, 
and  I  want  to  keep  him  in  my  arms  now, 
whilst  I  think  what  he  shall  do  and  be,  and 
how  he  will  love  me— and  I  love  him  !  " 

Nurse  Thatcher  was  discreet,  and  her  rules 
were  elastic.  She  went  back  to  the  dressing- 
room  herself,  but  she  left  the  sleeping  baby 
in  the  arms  that  held  him  so  closely  ;  and, 
whilst  day  slowly  broke  over  the  outside 
world,  the  young  mother  dreamt  dreams  and 
saw  visions  of  all  that  her  first-born  should 
be  and  do. 

Through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters  the 
April  sunlight  filtered  into  the  darkened 
room,  and  the  soft  spring  air  and  the  sweet 
spring  sounds  travelled  up  through  the  half- 
open  window.  The  clear  call  of  the  starlings 
and  their  busy  chatterings  mingled  with  the 
deeper  voices  of  the  rooks,  busy  over  their 
nests  in  the  elm  trees.  The  song  of  the 
thrush  was  plainly  audible.  The  girl  in  the 
bed  knew  just  where  he  sat  to  sing  his 
morning  thanksgiving— on  a  branch  of  the 
gnarled  apple  tree,  which  was  already  breaking 
into  a  foam  of  delicate  blossoms  out  yonder 
on  the  lawn.  Down  in  the  beds  by  the 
house  the  hyacinths  were  still  in  bloom. 
Their  fragrant  scent  was  wafted  up  to  hei', 
and  she  smiled. 

"  I  am  glad  you  came  in  springtime,  my 
son,"  she  whispered  to  the  sleeping  baby. 
"All  the  new,  beautiful  things  begin  in 
spring,  and  my  son— my  son  " — she  laughed 
softly  over  the  new  words  in  her  vocabulary 
— "is  the  best  and  most  beautiful  thing  in 
all  God's  world.     Thank  God  you  came  !  " 

She  lay  silent  for  a  while  after  that  soft 
outburst  of  love  and  thankfulness,  and  then 
a  shadow  crossed  her  happy  face,  and  she 
clutched  the  child  more  closely  against  her, 
putting  her  free  arm  about  him  almost  as 
though  she  were  protecting  him  from  some 
coming  evil. 


"  'My  word,  he'8  a  beauty,  your  son  is! 


"  I  wish  I  had  not  remembered  those 
Avords  just  to-day,"  she  murmured  aloud, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  nurse  again 
drew  near  to  her  bedside  and  looked  watch- 
fully down  at  her  troubled  face. 

'*  What  words  are  worrying  you,  dear  ?  " 


the  woman  questioned,  speaking  as  to  a 
child,  because  of  the  young  innocence  and 
sweetness  of  the  girl's  face.  "  Which  words 
did  you  remember  ?  " 

"  They  came — they  came  quite  suddenly, 
almost  as  if  somebody  spoke  them — '  And  a 
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sword  shall  pierce  tliroiigh  thine  own  heart 
also.'  ])o  all  mothers  have  a  sword  in  their 
hearts  ? " 

The  childishly  pathetic  question,  the  fear 
in  the  uplifted  eyes,  made  Nurse  Thatcher's 
heart  contract.  She  stooped  down  and  stroked 
her  patient's  dark  hairwith  soothing,  caressing 
touch. 

"  We  won't  discuss  future  problems  now," 
she  said.  '*  You  are  tired.  You  must  try 
and  get  to  sleep,  and  be  glad  because  your 
boy  has  come  to  you." 

"  I  am  glad,"  was  the  answer,  and  the 
shadow  slowly  passed  from  her  face,  "  and  I 
am  sure  my  son  will  never  hurt  his  mother. 
And  if  there  must  be  a  sword,"  she  went  on 
drowsily,  the  lashes  falling  over  her  dark 
eyes,  "  let  it  hurt  my  heart  and  not  liis. 
Nothing  must  ever  hurt  my  boy." 

***** 

The  room  was  the  darkest  and  most  squalid 
in  a  dark  and  squalid  house.  The  woman 
wlio  stood  upon  its  threshold,  looked  round 
it  with  a  sick  aching  of  the  heart  and  with 
eyes  that  could  weep  no  more,  because  they 
had  wept  so  much. 

The  landlady,  who  had  admitted  her  into 
the  house,  surveyed  her  curiously,  appraising 
the  rich,  soft  garments  she  wore,  not  un- 
observant of  the  beauty  of  her  face,  and  of 
the  abiding  sorrow  in  her  eyes.  She  was 
not  the  type  of  visitor  usual  in  this  squalid 
neighbourhood. 

The  room  was  very  dark  and  very  bare. 
Even  by  the  dim  light  that  filtered  in 
through  the  dust-covered  windows-panes,  it 
was  possible  to  see  how  wretched  and  in- 
adequate was  the  furniture — how  grimy  the 
walls,  how  black  with  dirt  the  uncarpeted 
floor.  The  woman  in  the  doorway  in- 
stinctively lifted  her  black  draperies  a  little 
higher  off  the  filthy  floor,  but  her  action 
was  purely  an  instinctive  one.  It  was 
obvious  that  her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in 
the  wretched  inmates  of  the  wretched  room, 
for,  after  that  one  cursory  glance  round  the 
apartment,  her  eyes  rested  only  on  the  man 
and  woman  at  its  further  end.  The  day 
was  cold,  but  the  most  infinitesimal  of  fires 
burnt  dully  in  the  tiny  grate,  and  the  man 
W'ho  crouched  beside  it  held  his  hands  almost 
against  the  bars.  His  back  was  turned  to- 
wards the  door.  He  was  not  even  conscious 
of  the  visitor's  entrance,  until  the  girl  who 
w^as  the  other  occupant  of  the  room  uttered 
a  low  exclamation,  and  pulled  herself  up  into 
a  sitting  position  in  the  bed  that  had  been 
dragged  as  near  as  possible  to  the  inadequate 
fire. 


"  My  lawk,  Jack,  whoever  is  it  ?  "  she  said, 
her  eyes  round  with  amazement,  "  whoever  is 
it,  and  whatever  does  she  want  here  ?  " 

The  man  in  the  chair  turned  slowly  and 
looked  towards  the  door,  and,  looking,  spoke 
in  quick  dismay — 

"  Mother  !  "  he  gasped,  "  mother — here  !  " 
and  saying  the  words,  he  crouched  back  into 
his  chair  again  and  shivered. 

The  girl  in  the  bed  remained  sitting 
upright,  her  eyes  fixed  curiously  on  the  un- 
expected visitor,  and  one  of  her  hands  w^ent 
out  suddenly  to  grasp  at  a  bundle  that  lay 
beneath  the  coverings  by  her  side.  She  was 
very  pretty — the  lady  who  was  crossing  the 
room  at  once  realised  that  she  was  pretty, 
with  the  fair  and  delicate  prettiness  often 
seen  amongst  London  girls  even  of  the  very 
lowest  class.  The  touzled  untidiness  of  her 
liair  could  not  spoil  its  brightness  of  hue  ; 
that  her  face  was  dirty  did  not  detract  from 
its  purity  of  outline,  its  pink  and  white 
delicacy  ;  though  her  eyes  Avere  underlined 
with  dark  shadows,  their  deep  brown  colour 
contrasted  strikingly  with  her  hair  and  com- 
plexion. They  glanced  now  with  defiant 
hardness  at  tho  woman  who  had  reached  the 
fireplace  and  was  standing  with  her  hand  on 
the  back  of  the  man's  chair,  looking  down 
upon  the  bed. 

The  visitor  did  not  speak.  Perhaps  she 
found  the  articulation  of  any  words  an  im- 
possibility, for  her  lips  quivered,  and  quietly 
as  she  stood  beside  the  man's  chair,  she  was 
trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Are  you  his  mother  ?  "  the  girl  in  the  bed 
said,  at  last.  "  What  made  you  come  here  ? 
I  s'pose  you  know^  I'm  his  wife  ;  it's  all 
straight.  I'm  his  wife  right  enough,"  and 
she  thrust  out  her  left  hand,  and  pointed 
with  a  mocking  smile  to  her  w^edding-ring. 

"Shut  up  !  "  the  man  said  suddenly,  follow- 
ing the  words  with  an  oath,  utterly  unin- 
telligible to  the  sad-eyed  woman  by  his  chair, 
an  oath  which  merely  drew  forth  a  little 
cackle  of  laughter  from  the  girl  in  the  bed, 

"  Was  that  the  sort  of  way  he  used  to  talk 
to  you  ?  "  she  said,  tossing  back  the  untidy 
masses  of  her  hair.  "  My  word,  he's  a  beauty, 
your  son  is  !  If  I'd  a-known  as  much  about 
him  before  I  married  him,  as  I  do  now,  I 
wouldn't  never  a-bin  his  wife." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  hold  your  tongue  !  " 
the  man  in  the  chair  said  fiercely,  with  another 
oath,  and  he  lifted  his  down-bent  head,  and 
looked  up  at  the  silent  figure  by  his  side 
with  haggard,  miserable  eyes. 

Another  long  shiver  went  through  her. 
Those  eyes  were  so  like  liis  father's,  he  was 


''THROUGH  THINE  OWN  HE  ART  ALSOr 
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so  like  her  own  dear  Jack  whose  grey  hairs 
had  gone  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
because  their  son,  their  first-born  son,  had 
broken  both  their  hearts  I 

They  had  agonised  over  him,  they  had 
striven  over  him ;  no  stone  had  been  left 
unturned  to  help  and  rescue  him,  but  their 
prodigal  son 
had  never 
come  home. 
He  had 
never  want- 
ed to  come 
home ;  he 
had  lied  to 
them,  and 
drunk,  and 
gambled, 
and  sunk 
lower  and 
lower  into 
the  mire 
which  he 
preferred, 
until — until 
it  had  come 
to — this. 

Her  eyes, 
with  their 
haunting 
look  of  sad- 
ness, wan- 
dered round 
the  sordid, 
miserable 
room  again, 
resting  for 
an  instant 
upon  the 
defiant  face 
of  the  girl  in 
the  bed,  but 
coming  back 
finally  to  the 
cowering 
form  in  the 
chair  where 
her  hand 
still  rested. 

His  brown 
hair  was 
thickly  sown 

with  grey,  and,  looking  at  it,  her  heart  con- 
tracted sharply,  because  of  the  downy  head  that 
long  ago  had  rested  against  her  breast.  She 
thought  of  the  tiny,  clutching  hands  which 
her  own  had  caught  and  held  on  one  far- 
away April  morning,  and  her  heart  contracted 
again.      Those  dimpled,  baby  hands  made 


too  sharp  a  contrast  with  the  hands  of  the 
man — the  shapely  hands,  ill-kept,  soiled, 
unwashed.  Everything  about  him  told 
the  pitiful  story  of  lost  self-respect  and  of 
all  for  which  self-respect  stands.  The  un- 
washed, unshaven  face,  the  red -rimmed, 
sunken  eyes,  the  clothes  that  Avere  not  only 

shabby,  but 
ragged  and 
un  mended 
as  well,  the 
torn  and 
dirty  collar, 
the  shoes 
badly  need- 
i  n  g  1 0  be 
patched, 
and  caked 
with  the 
mud  of  the 
r  0  a  d — a  1 1 
these  told 
their  ow'U 
wretched 
story,  that 
burnt  itself 
into  the 
watch i  ng 
w  0  m  a  n  '  s 
heart. 

The  girl 
in  tlie  bed 
broke  the 
silence 
again.  Per- 
haps those 
infinitely 
sad  eyes  had 
awed  ker  at 
first,  but  her 
awe  was  of 
short  dura- 
tion. 

^'What- 

ever  did  you 

want    to 

come   here 

for?"    she 

questioned 

in  her  shrill 

voice  —  "to 

see  whether 

your  precious  son's  wife  w^as  respectable,  or 

to  take  him  away  with   you  ?      This   ain't 

much  of  a  place  for  a  gentleman  like  him." 

"  I  came  " — the  soft,  refined  accents  seemed  , 
like  music  after  the  high,  petulant  voice — "  I 
came — to  see  whether  anything  could  be  done 
— to  help—  to  save " 


Through  thine  own  heart  also/  she  whispered  brokenly." 
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A  little  laugh  interrupted  the  broken 
words. 

"  Save !  "  the  girl  exclaimed.  "  He's  past 
saving,  and  so  am  I.  YouVe  done  your 
best — I'll  say  that  for  you  and  the  old 
gentleman.     You  both  did  your  best." 

The  visitor  winced.  She  made  no  reply, 
but  there  rose  before  her  eyes  the  vision  of 
her  young  husband's  proud  face  on  their 
son's  birthday  morning.  She  saw  again 
those  tender,  clumsy  hands  which  had 
touched  his  first-born's  soft  little  face — those 
tender  hands  which  were  still  now  for  ever, 
because  his  son  had  broken  his  heart. 

She  and  Jack  had  done  their  best  for 
their  boy.  Oh,  the  girl  in  the  bed  spoke 
truly  when  she  said  that !  They  had  given 
him  of  their  best  from  his  early  boyhood 
imtil  now,  and  he  had  squandered  their 
money,  wasted  their  substance  and  his  own, 
wrecked  his  own  life  and  theirs  ! 

How  often  had  he  been  lifted  away  from 
his  evil  surroundings,  only  to  drop  back 
amongst  them  again  !  What  care,  what 
love,  what  money  had  been  poured  out  upon 
him  !  In  vain— all  in  vain.  He  had  wrecked 
his  own  life  and  theirs  ! 

"You  can't  do  much  for  us — we're  past 
it,"  the  voice  broke  in  from  the  bed  upon 
that  train  of  saddest  thought.  "Maybe  you 
can  do  something  for  the  child." 

"  The— child  ?  "  Amazement  rang  in  the 
soft  accents,  the  visitor  loosed  her  hold  of 
the  chair  and  stepped  to  the  bedside,  her  face 
working  with  emotion.  "I — did  not  know 
about  tlie  child." 

The  man  lifted  his  head,  and  for  the 
fraction  of  a  second  a  gleam  of  something 
approaching  to  pride  showed  on  his  miserable 
face, 

"It's  a  boy,"  he  said,  "our — son — but 
— he'd  better  go  away  from  here,  if  he's  ever 
to  be — to  be  a  decent  chap." 

Unwrapped  from  the  bundle  of  rags  in 
which  he  lay,  a  wizened  baby,  with  a  wrinkled 
face  and  pitifully  old  eyes,  stretched  out 
groping,  claw-like  hands  that  were  seized 
and  held  in  a  warm  clasp  as  the  child  was 
gathered  into  the  tall  lady's  arms. 

"  My  son's  son  !  "  she  whispered,  holding 
him  closely  against  her  ;  "  my  son's  son  !  " 


The  man  in  the  chair  staggered  to  his  feet. 
He  put  a  trembhng  hand  upon  the  child. 
A  strange  determination  flashed  over  his 
haggard  face. 

"  You  had  better  take  the  boy,  mother," 
he  said  hoarsely.  "  He— it's  the  only  thing 
I  care  about  in  this  miserable  world,  and — 
I  ask  you  to  take  him  away." 

Great  sobs  shook  the  man  from  head  to 
foot,  and  tears  rolled  down  his  face.  The 
hoarse,  shaking  voice  shook  his  mother's 
heart. 

"  Take— him— away  from  me — away  from 
her  !  "  he  whispered  brokenly.  "  It's  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  for  the  poor  little  chap. 
Make  a  man  of  him — if  you  can — for  the  old 
dad's  sake,  but  take  him  away  from  us — 
though  he's  all  I've  got — he's  all  I've  got— 
to  love  !  Take  him  away  from  us— and  give 
him  a  chance  !  " 

*  *  *  *  * 

Do  cabmen  see  so  many  strange  phases 
of  life  that  they  no  longer  wonder  about 
anything  ?  If  not,  perhaps  the  cabman  w^ho 
drove  a  well-dressed  lady  from  the  far  East 
to  the  far  West  of  London  on  that  January 
morning,  wondered  why  she  carried  so 
tenderly  a  small  bundle  wrapped  in  a  dirty, 
ragged  shawl. 

Perhaps  he  would  have  wondered  yet  more 
if  he  could  have  seen  that  same  lady  an  hour 
later,  sitting  by  the  fire  in  her  own  room, 
holding  close  against  her  heart  a  shrivelled 
morsel  of  humanity  who  wailed  f eebly^  putting 
out  tiny,  groping  hands,  which  she  caught 
and  held  in  her  own  soft,  white  ones. 

The  tiny,  wrinkled  face  was  pressed  close 
to  hers ;  her  kisses  fell  upon  it  gently. 
Something  in  her  tender  touch  seemed  to 
soothe  and  comfort  the  forlorn  little  one,  its 
tired  wailings  ceased,  it  fell  asleep  against 
her  breast. 

But  they  were  strange  words  which  broke 
from  her  lips  as  she  listened  to  the  baby's 
peaceful  breathing,  strange  w^ords,  of  infinite 


"Through  thine  own  heart  also,"  she 
whispered  brokenly — "  through  thine — own 
heart  also."  Then,  after  a  little  silence,  "  A 
mother's  crown — which  is — a  crown  of  thorns 
— of — thorns  !  " 


LOVE   AND   THE   JAMBISTE. 

By    maud    stepney    EAWSON. 


GASTON  D'HOLLECI  clattered  into 
'  the  little  country  town  on  his  black 
horse,  looking  curiously  round  him. 
How  strange  it  all  seemed  now  to  the  young 
lancer  after  his  eight  years  of  hard  service  ! 
How  the  place  appeared  to  have  been  laid 
under  the  spell  of  slumber  !  Not  a  thing 
had  altered.  There  was  the  old  market 
square,  with  its  blue  umbrellas  and  its  busy 
peasants.  There  was  the  dear  old  church, 
with  its  zinc  bell-tower  shining  a  lovely 
green  blue  in  the  noon  sun.  There  were  the 
dear  old  crosses  in  the  churchyard,  on  which, 
as  a  child,  he  had  hung  the  wreaths  which 
his  godmother,  Mme.  Rosille,  had  woven  on 
All  Souls'  Day  for  the  graves  of  his  father 
and  mother,  who  had  never  survived  the  loss 
of  their  estates  and  the  Great  Terror  of 
1789.  And  there  was  the  dear  old  house  of 
his  godmother  standing  at  the  end  of  a  long 
alley  of  limes.  The  limes  w^ere  in  flower,  and 
most  wonderful  their  scent.  They  seemed  to 
welcome  him  and  to  say  :  "  Come  back  to  us, 
weary  warrior !  Bathe  your  memories  in 
Our  scent,  forget  your  battles,  forget  your 
marches,  your  starvings,  your  hardships.  Set 
your  lance  in  rest ;  our  branches  are  stretched 
out  for  it.  Come  home  and  rest.  Forget  the 
sorrow^s  of  France — forget  all." 

He  opened  the  gate  and  rode  briskly  up 
the  alley  to  the  old  green  door,  w^eather- 
stained  as  of  old.  All  was  the  same,  except 
that  the  creepers  hung  more  thickly,  and  the 
plaster  seemed  even  a  little  more  blotted  and 
stained  than  of  yore  with  lovely  colours 
which  the  sun  brought  out — such  colours  as 
painters  love  in  walls  and  masonry.  He  dis- 
mounted and  peeped  into  the  yard.  There 
was  the  old  ramshackle  stable — empty,  as 
usual,  except  for  stacks  of  wood  and  garden 
tools.  He  tied  his  horse  up  and  went 
to  the  back  door.  There  Avas  a  loud  scream, 
and  Mme.  Eosille  hurried  out. 

"  You,  my  child,  and  already  ?  Your  letter 
said  to-morrow." 

"Yes,  but  the  manoeuvres  were  over 
sooner,  so  I  came.  Let  me  look  at  you,  little 
mother." 

"  Let  me  look  at  you,  my  child  !  " 
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"We  w^ill  each  review  the  other,  little 
mother.  Walk  up  and  down  now."  His 
heels  clicked  together.  "  Eyes  right !  Turn  ! 
Attention  !  " 

"  You  saucy  boy  !  What  a  man  you  are  ! 
Twenty-six  ?  You  can't  be,  dear  heart  alive  I 
Not  that  you  don't  look  it.  More,  indeed. 
You  might  be  a  major." 

"  And  yon  might  be  twenty !  You've 
grown  younger." 

"  Rubbish  !  0-oh  !  You've  hugged  my 
lace  lappets  to  pieces,  just  as  jou  always  did 
when  you  were  six,  you  darhng  !  " 

"Now  come  along — show  me  all  round 
the  garden.  Tell  me  everything.  I  am  so 
happy  I  can't  sit  still  nor  stand  still.  How 
do  things  go  ?  " 

"I  have  a  flourishing  class  of  young 
ladies." 

"  Young  ladies  ?  " 

"  Yes  ....  I  teach  dancing." 

"That's  news — and  I  don't  hke  it.  But 
you  mustn't  do  it  any  longer.  You  shan't ! 
What  have  you  done  with  the  money  I  sent 
home  ?  " 

She  pursed  up  her  lips  roguishly. 

"I  must  know,  little  mother." 

"  I've  put  it  in  the  savings  bank  at  Tours." 

"  How  naughty  !  " 

"  *  Naughty  '  ?  I  said  to  myself  :  '  This  is 
the  child's  money.  I  shall  keep  it  till  the 
right  moment,  and  give  it  to  .  .  .  his  wife.' " 

"  Ah  !     There's  no  chance  of  that." 

"  Why  do  you  sigh  ?  Look  at  your  medak 
and  your  beautiful  figure.  You've  no  idea 
how  well  you  look.  You  have  a  magnificent 
leg  and  carriage,  too.  What  a  jamUste  you'd 
make ! "  *  • 

"Perhaps  I  shall  come  to  that.  Who 
know^s  ?  What's  the  use  of  glory  when  your 
heart's  gone  from  you  ?  " 

"  Aha  !  So  that's  why  you  sighed.  Now 
come — come  and  tell  me  all  about  it  there 
by  the  fountain,  and  we  will  have  dejeuner 
directly. 

"  Well I  don't  know^  her  name,  to 

begin  with." 

"That's  no  harm,  anyway.  It  adds  zest 
and  adorable  romance." 

"  Then  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  very  rich 
man.  I  have  discovered  so  much,  at  any 
rate,  from  a  fellow-officer. 'V 
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"Gaston  D'Holleci." 


"Go  on.  When  did  you  see  her  first — 
and  last  ?  " 

"  First  and  last  at  a  garrison  ball  at  Tours. 
She  dropped  her  fan.  I  picked  it  up.  I 
was  engaged  to  dance  with  her  friend,  a 
Mile.  Demingues,  who  had  hurt  her  foot, 
and  this  other  ladj  gave  me  her  excuses.  I 
asked  her  to  give  me  the  waltz  instead.  She 
consented.  We  waltzed  twice  after  that,. 
And  before  I  could  clearly  ascertain  her 
name,  her  friends  had  hurried  away  from  the 
ballroom." 

"  Courage  !  You  must  go  in  pursuit  .... 
Come,  now,  and  see  my  atelier.  I  have  turned 
the  whole  drawing-room  into  a  dancing-room. 
It  answers  superbly." 


"  And  what  does  Mme.  de  Eosille  do  for  a 
drawing-room  ?  " 

The  little  woman  looked  at  him  in  pathetic 
dignity,  and  her  voice  trembled. 

"  My  godson,  when  one  drops  the  *  de,'  one 
has  no  more  need  of  a  withdrawing-room. 
Bat,  sometimes,  if  one  drops  the  *de,'  one 
picks  up  the  pence  instead  ! " 

"That  you  should  have  come  to  this — 
Mme.  Eosille ! " 

"  Come  to  this  ? "  answered  she  with  im- 
mense dignity.  "  I  am  the  same  as  ever.  I 
am  not  ashamed.  Now  we  have  a  Court 
again,  someone  must  teach  the  young  ladies 
of  France  how  to  curtsy  to  princes,  and  how  to 
walk  across  the  room  like  great  ladies.     All 
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the  wars  in  the  world  won't  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  the  grand  manner  such  as 
we — in  my  set — knew  it."  She  drew  herself 
up.  "  They  come  to  me  gladly — these  people 
who  want  to  prance  before  the  Emperor  of 
France.  They  know  well  that  I  belong  to 
the  old  school.  I  am  no  make-believe,  newly 
made  aristocrat.  /  have  the  proper  poise  of 
the  head — I  can  detect  it  in  others  at  many 
yards  distance."  She  tossed  back  her  pretty 
little  head.  "Water  will  flow  under  my 
instep " — a  dainty  foot  in  a  black  velvet 
shoe  slipped  from  under  her  grey  skirts — 
"and  I  can  back,  curtsying,  out  of  the 
presence  of  royalty  without  the  smallest  fear 
of  catching  in  my  train  or  losing  my  balance." 
She  made  him  a  deep  obeisance  and  laughed. 
"  1  said  to  myself  :  *  Here  is  your  chance. 
You  can  save  and  save,  and  the  boy  will  be 
the  richer.' " 

"  Dear  little  mother  I  " 

"  Madame,  the  soup,  the  soup  is  getting 
cold  !  "  cried  \kiQfemme  de  menage. 

From  the  campanile  of  the  church  tolled 
three  quarters  after  twelve,  and  Madame 
gave  a  little  shriek. 

"Only  half  an  hour  before  my  class!" 
she  cried,  "  and  I  have  yet  to  chalk  the  floor 
— unless  my  new  jambisie  turns  up  a  little 
earlier  and  helps  me.  Go  and  eat,  Gaston  ; 
I  will  dress  for  the  class  and  join  you." 

She  returned  to  the  parlour  presently  in  a 
frock  of  grey  silk,  with  a  fichu  of  old  lace, 
for  she  would  never  desert  the  Marie  Antoi- 
nette costume  of  her  far-off  girlhood.  On 
her  head  were  fresh  lace  lappets,  and  about 
her  neck  a  miniature  hanging  from  a  row  of 
pearls.  A  flush,  born  of  haste  and  excite- 
ment, was  on  her  cheeks. 

"  You  look  a  darhng,"  said  Gaston,  as  he 
helped  her  to  salad. 

"Inside  I  am  a  raging  termagant,"  she 
wailed.  "That  stupid  clothes  -  prop,  that 
jamhiste  fellow,  writes  now  that  he  has 
accepted  a  clerk's  situation  at  Tours,  and  his 
legs  are  no  longer  at  my  service,  so  he  must 
be  excused.  The  idiot !  The  stupid  !  And 
just  at  the  last  moment,  when  I  have  two 
new  pupils  coming.  One  of  them  is  very 
rich,  and  may  bring  her  friends.  And  it 
adds  so  immensely  to  the  importance  of  such 
an  establishment  as  mine  to  have  di  jamhiste 
on  the  premises." 

"Never  mind.  I'll  be  jour  jamhiste  for 
the  afternoon." 

"  My  child  I  But  I  cannot  allow  it.  You, 
an  officer  with  three  medals !  And  you 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  Emperor  !  Ah, 
no  !     Think  of  your  dignity  as  a  soldier." 


"And  think  of  yours,  little  mother,  and 
the  honour  of  your  enterprise.  Come,  tell 
me  what  my  duties  are." 

"All  you  want  is  to  waltz  well,  to  turn 
your  toes  out,  and  move  with  grace  and 
gallantry.  As  for  your  figure  and  your  legs 
— as  I  told  you,  just  now,  why,  you  are  a 
horn  jamhiste.^' 

"  How  about  the  clothes  ?  " 

"  I've  a  Court  suit  upstairs — my  poor 
husband's  old  one,  mulberry  and  silver,  with 
a  canary  waistcoat.  But  the  shoes.  You've 
not  pumps,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Not  a  vestige.  My  baggage  is  coming  on 
from  Tours  by  diligence." 

She  ran  away  and  brought  the  shoes. 

"  Try  on  these.  I  got  them  for  the  new 
man,  but  his  feet  were  too  broad." 

"  An  excellent  fit !  " 

"  Superb  !  Dress  quickly  and  come  down. 
I  must  set  Marie  to  chalk  the  floor." 

Yery  courtly  did  the  young  lancer  look  as 
he  entered  the  long,  white  drawing-room,  gay 
with  flowers,  where  the  class  was  to  be  held. 

Monsieur  Yillette,  the  violinist,  was  tuning 
his  fiddle  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Gaston  plucked  his  godmother's  sleeve. 

"Don't  betray  me,"  he  said.  "See  if  I 
convince  the  old  man." 

"Ahem  !  M.  Yillette  !  my  new  jamhiste,'' 
said  Madame,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 
"Play  us  a  tune,  and  let  us  see  how  the 
floor  is." 

M.  Yillette  put  his  fiddle  to  his  chin  and 
broke  into  the  new  waltz. 

"  Heavenly  !  Divine  !  "  cried  Madame,  as 
they  gyrated.  "Why,  you  ought  to  be  a 
Master  of  Court  Ceremonies,  Gaston  !  " 

"  Sh-sh ! "  he  said,  putting  a  warning 
finger  to  his  laughing  lips.  "Your  pupils 
are  arriving.  Now  for  the  fun  !  Dear,  dear, 
how  pretty  they  are  !  I  shall  have  my  heart 
broken  a  hundi^ed  times.    Don't  betray  me  !  " 

"  Of  course  not,  you  silly  boy  I  But  you 
must  not  be  too  impressionable.  A  jamhiste 
must  be  very  discreet.  'As  wooden-faced 
as  a  chair  and  as  polite  as  Apollo '  — 
that's  M.  Ylllette's  description  of  my  last. 
And  he  was  really  splendid.  Now  go  and 
sit  over  there,  in  the  bay  of  the  furthest 
window,  till  you  are  required.  We  do  steps 
first  and  movements  of  the  arms.  Here  they 
come  .  .  .  ."  And  the  little  lady  floated  for- 
ward on  the  tips  of  her  velvet  toes  to  greet 
her  pupils. 

"  Ah  !  Clarice  Gauthier,  how  charming  of 
you  to  bring  me  roses  I  And  what  a  day  ! 
Summer  is  indeed  here.  And  I  believe  the 
Court   balls  will    begin    quite    soon.     You, 
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Mile,  de  Falaise,  will  have  to  practise  jour 
quadrilles  very  hard,  as  you  are  to  be  pre- 
sented. What  is  that,  Mile.  Demingues  ? 
Mile.  Aimee,  jour  elder  sister,  is  ill  ?  How 
too  sad  !  But  jou  have  brought  jour  cousin  ? 
Charnied  to  make  jour  acquaintance,  Mile, 
de  Chantrj — for  I  knew  jour  aunt — actuallj. 
jes  ....  it  is  a  long  time  ago.  And  jou  are 
stajing  near  here  for  some  time  ?  And  jou 
have  alreadj  been  to  Court  ?  Ah  !  that  is 
most  interesting.  I  am  sure  jou  need  no 
lessons  from  me,  then.  But  I  am  delighted 
to  see  JOU.  Perhaps  jou  were  at  the  garrison 
ball  at  Tours  !  Yes.  I  hear  it  was  wonder- 
ful. Now,  M.  Yillette  —  now,  ladies  —  the 
slow  curtsies  first,  and  the  steps  and  gestures, 
please  .  .  .  ." 

From  his  retirement  in  the  baj  of  the  , 
furthest  window  the  joung  soldier  saw  the 
entrance  of  each  damsel,  and  above  all  the 
arrival  at  the  green  door  of  a  magnificent 
blue  coach  with  liveried  footmen.  Out  of  it 
stepped  a  joung  girl  with  her  hair  in  plaits, 
whom  he  did  not  recognise,  and  then  his 
heart  thumped  and  his  ejes  nearlj  fell  out 
of  his  head,  for  the  next  to  alight  was  the 
fair  unknown  of  the  garrison  ball.  She  was 
verj  simplj  dressed  in  white,  with  a  cherrj- 
coloured  girdle  and  a  big  white  hat  with  a 
wreath  of  cherries,  but  as  she  stepped  into 
the  dancing-room  it  seemed  to  him  that  her 
verj  shoes  trod  his  hopes  under  foot,  and  her 
proud  ejes  said :  "I  am  rich  and  beautiful 
and  inaccessible.  I  am  not  for  poor  lieu- 
tenants of  the  lancers  —  even  with  three 
medals  ! "  And  then  her  name  rang  out ! 
Such  a  name  !  Marguerite  de  Chantrj.  It 
was  full  of  music  and  dignitj.  Would  she 
deign  to  recognise  him  ?  If  so,  he  would  be 
covered  with  confusion  and  must  explain  the 
situation.  He  watched  her  covertlj  as  she 
rose  again  and  again  from  her  swimming 
curtsies.  He  watched  her  graceful  arms 
curve  about  her  head,  and  her  daintj  feet 
execute  the  steps  with  the  rest.  Never  had 
he  encountered  such  a  bewildering  set  of 
ankles — rose  sandals,  black  sandals,  green 
sandals,  flowing  muslins,  sheenj  silks,  curlj 
heads  and  smooth  heads,  ejes  of  all  hues  and 
mouths  of  the  most  entrancing — but  alwajs 
his  gaze  returned  to  the  figure  of  Marguerite 
de  Chantrj,  and  his  glance  swept  her  figure ten- 
derlj  from  the  cherrj  ribbon  in  her  hair  to  the 
cherrj  sandals  that  plajed  beneath  her  muslin 
flounces.  All  of  a  sudden  he  became  aware 
that  Madame  was  making  signals  to  him. 

*'  Here,  Monsieur "   She  looked  blank, 

trjing  to  invent  a  name. 

"  Gaston,"  he  supplied,  with  a  twinkle. 


"  Yes  ....  Monsieur  Gaston,  I  want  jou  to 
give  jour  arm  to  Mile.  Clarice  and  lead  her 
through  the  schottische." 
^  He  composed  his  face  to  woodenness,  and 
offered  his  arm  with  a  bow.  As  thej  took 
the  floor  he  saw  a  figure  in  white  and  cherrj- 
colour  in  the  row  against  the  wall  give  a 
slight  start.  She  had  seen  him,  at  anj 
rate.  Twice,  thrice,  he  took  Clarice  Gauthier 
round  the  long  room.  Tongues  buzzed,  fans 
wagged,  and  heads  were  put  together,  as  thej 
passed  the  long  lines  of  seats  against  the 
blank  w^all. 

"  And  now  with  Mile.  Fanchette  Eollet," 
commanded  Madame,  highlj  pleased. 

"Mile.  Brigue  next,"  and  he  took  round 
Mile.  Brigue,  a  plump  creature,  who  had  no  ear 
for  time,  and  who  made  his  arm  ache  terriblj. 
Then  came  the  new  waltz,  and  the  whole  class 
was  put  through  the  steps  first,  leaving  Gaston 
free  to  observe  from  his  coign  of  vantage. 

"It  is  enough,"  commanded  Madame. 
"Monsieur  le  jambiste,  will  jou  now  take 
each  ladj  in  turn  ....  Mile.  Marguerite  first, 
perhaps  ? "  Gaston  stole  a  glance  at  the 
ladj.  The  colour  in  her  cheeks  was  high. 
Her  head  was  thrown  back ;  she  pleaded 
fatigue.  "Presentlj,  then.  Mile.  Beaufort 
will  oblige  ?  "  Adele  Beaufort  was  delighted. 
Madame  tripped  after  them,  criticising  and 
commending.  And  so  it  went  on  till  onlj 
two  remained.  "  Now,  Mile.  Marguerite  !  " 
Gaston  waited  and  held  his  breath,  staring 
hard  at  the  opposite  wall,  as  if  he  neither 
heard  nor  saw. 

"  If  I  might  practise  with  a  chair  ?  "  sug- 
gested Mile.  Marguerite  quicklj.  "  Monsieur 
le  jambiste  is  verj  tall  .  .  .  .  and,  perhaps,  I 
might  trip." 

"But  JOU  cannot  dance  with  a  chair  at 
Court;"  protested  Madame.  "If  jou  are 
reallj  nervous  of  jour  balance,  it  is  time  in- 
deed JOU  danced  ....  Monsieur — er — Gaston, 
jour  arm  to  Mile,  de  Chantrj,  please.  One, 
two,  three — one,  two,  three — that's  it  ...  . 
Beautiful !  .  .  .  .  I  think  Mile.  Brigue  and 
the  rest  might  take  partners  among  them- 
selves for  practice  ....  one,  two,  three — dance 
on  jour  toes,  ladies — tournez^  glissez^  c'est  ^a 
— one,  two,  three  ....  don't  stop,  M.  Yillette 
— one,  two,  three  .  .  .  ." 

Round  and  round  floated  the  lancer  and 
his  ladj.  Crimson  was  she,  and  her  prettj 
mind  like  a  verj  tojshop  of  squeaking, 
buzzing,  whistling,  disturbing  and  distressful 
thoughts,  while  he  stared  blanklj  at  the 
white  walls  which  went  round  with  them, 
and  his  brain  was  more  like  an  arena  for 
proud,  contending  gladiators. 


'He  danced  as  if  he  were  not  aware  of  having  anything  but  an  effigy  or  a  cushion  in  his  arms." 
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*'  Isn't  the  music  very  fast  ? "  she  mur- 
mured. 

But  he  did  not  answer. 

"  I  am  growing  giddj  !  "  she  gasped. 

He  made  no  sign  of  having  heard.  His 
head,  far  above  her,  was  erect,  unconscious. 

"  My  feet  are  aching  so  terribly  !  "  she  said 
again.     "  I  will  stop  now." 

But  he  danced  on. 

"  I  shall  faint  soon,"  she  muttered.  "  This 
is  terrible  ! " 

He  danced  as  if  he  were  not  aware  of  having 
anything  but  an  effigy  or  a  cushion  in  his 
arms.  But  he  tightened  his  hold  of  her  hand, 
and  his  arm  was  a  steadier  support  than  be- 
fore about  her  waist.  She  made  one  more 
effort  to  free  herself  ere  her  lashes  drooped 
in  half -swoon. 

"  Have  a  little  mercy.  Take  me  into  the 
air,  monsieur." 

The  door  of  the  anteroom  which  looked 
out  into  the  garden  was  open.  In  the  ante- 
room there  was  a  garden  door.  It  was  set 
wide  to  let  in  the  breeze  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  limes. 

He  danced  into  the  anteroom,  whirled  her 
out  through  the  garden  door,  and  landed  her  in 
the  corner  of  the  great  wooden  seat  under  a 
tree.  The  fountain  supported  by  dolphins 
played  gaily. 

"Some  water!"  he  said.  He  filled  the 
old  drinking-cup  and  carried  it  to  Mile,  de 
Chantry.  She  received  it,  but  when  she  had 
taken  a  sip,  her  hand  trembled  so  violently 
that  she  spilt  the  greater  part  on  her  knees. 

"  A  handkerchief  ! "  he  murmured,  and 
tendered  his  own.  Her  fan  slipped  to  the 
ground.  He  gave  it  back.  She  opened  it 
and  lay  listlessly  back,  very  white  and  silent. 

He  took  it  and  fanned  her  slowly,  till  her 
eyes  opened. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  murmured.  He  put  it 
back  beside  her  and  bowed. 

"  You  will  now  excuse  me,  mademoiselle — 
my  duties  call  me.  Mme.  Rosille's  servant  wih 
attend  you  instantly."  Again  he  bowed  and 
turned  towards  tlie  house.  Marguerite  de 
Chantry  sat  up  with  an  effort  and  half  rose. 

*'  Monsieur,"  she  said  in  a  ringing  voice, 
"  stay  I  " 

"Oh  ...  .  but  my  duties,  mademoiselle  ? " 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  politely. 

"  Your  duties  are  light  enough  to  give  you 
plenty  of  time  for  masquerade,  monsieur,"  she 
flashed. 

Again  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Oh— mademoiselle,   one    has    one's    ap- 
pointed time  of  leisure  even  in  such  a  pro- 
fession as  mine.     My  employers  have  never 


imposed  any  conditions  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  amusement,  within  certain  legal  bounds, 
of  course.     There  is  an  unwritten   law  of 

etiquette,  of  course,  to  which " 

"  The  unwritten  law  is  a  very  elastic  thing, 
it  seems,  if  it  can  permit  a  mere  jambiste 
to  pass  himself  off  in  the  uniform  of  a 
renowned  corps  as  a  member  of  a  noble 
family  of  France  !  " 

He  was  silent.  His  lips  trembled  with 
some  emotion  he  refused  to  betray. 

"As  to  that,  mademoiselle,  it  is  surely  a 
question  for  the  authorities  to  settle — if,  in- 
deed, such  a  thing  could  even  come  to  pass  ! 
The  matter  would  certainly  be  placed  before 
a  very  important  court-martial.  Perhaps 
there  is  sometimes  hocus-pocus— who  knows? 
I  do  not  trouble  myself.  My  profession  is 
too  full  of  technical  interest — and  glory — for 
that." 

"  You  do  not  *  trouble  ....  yourself  '  ? 

But    the    ball you   remember  ?     The 

cotillon  ! " 

"  I  have  danced  many  cotillons,"  he  replied 
coolly. 

"  Surely  ....  the  cotillon  at  the  garrison 
ball  ?     You  can't  have  forgotten  !  " 

"  Possibly.  One  forgets  these  things.  It 
is  excusable.    One  forgets  faces,  even.    Have 

you   not  found   it   so,   mademoiselle 

especially  when  one  dances  so  much  ?  " 

"I  understand  now  why  you  danced  so 
well  at  Tours  !  "  she  said  low  and  angrily. 

"  Yes,  I  have  had  practice  in  my  time,"  he 
returned  suavely. 

She  bit  her  lips  and  rose. 
"  Monsieur  ....  have  you  got  my  cotillon 
favour  ?  If  you  are  the  person  I  danced  with 
under  the  name  of  Lieutenant  d''Holleci,you 
must  have  it.  You  vowed  to  keep  it.  It  was 
a  little  daisy  in  enamel  on  a  scarf-pin." 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  return  any 
token  of  the  kind  unless  you  also  render  up 
the  fellov:-token  to  it — the  little  gilt  heart 
on  the  chain,  mademoiselle.  But  since  we 
c.innot  have  met  before— for  you  steadily 
refused  to  recognise  me  this  afternoon — 
there  is  no  hope  that  you  have  the  trinket 
which  I  wish  to  possess  again." 

She  plucked  at  her  dress  and  looked  down. 
"  I  have  it,  monsieur." 

"  Ah  !  then  here  is  yours."  He  took  out 
a  gilt  snuff-box,  opened  it,  and  put  the  pin  in 
his  palm.  But  he  did  not  extend  his  hand 
to  her. 

She  looked  at  it  with  a  brilliant  blush  and 
a  haughty  stare,  and  half  rose  from  her  seat 
to  take  it.  He  moved  a  step  back,  as  if 
unconscious  of  her  gesture. 


** '  Monsieur !    Forgive  me  ! " 


"  Monsieur  !  "  she  ejaculafced  indignantly. 

"  Your  servant,  mademoiselle  !  " 

"  Aren't  yon  . . . .  ?  Do  you  expect  me  to 
fetch  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  ....  I  am  waiting  to  see 
you  produce  the  fellow-token." 

Her  head  drooped  very  low. 

**  Mine  is  ....  at  home." 

"  A  thousand  pities  ! "  He  put  the  pin 
into  the  snuff-box  and  repocketed  it. 


"  Monsieur !  You  are  not  keeping  your 
word  ! " 

"A  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery.  If  you 
will  send  home  for  yours " 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind — at  your 
bidding ! " 

"  Then,  mademoiselle,  it  is  no  bargain,  and 
no  more  remains  to  be  said.  My  duties  .... 
You  will  excuse  me,  I  know." 

**  I  will  not  excuse  you.     You  owe  me  an 
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explanation "    Her  foot  tapped  the  sward- 

angrily. 

"  Excuse  me,  mademoiselle.  That  I  do  not. 
I  am  innocent  of  any  slight  or  discourtesy." 

"  Once  for  all,  are  you  Lieutenant 
d'Holleci?" 

"  That  is  the  name  by  which  I  am  known 
in  my  troop — the  Imperial  Lancers.'' 

"  And  yet  you  ....  Oh  !  monsieur,  how 
can  you  in  your  leisure  follow  this  other  .... 
profession  ?  I  ....  I  pray  you  not  to  mis- 
understand me.    It  is  due  to  you to  your 

uniform  ....  to  desist.     I  would  rather  you 
starved  ! " 

Again  his  mouth  twitched  with  emotion  to 
which  he  would  not  give  vent. 

"Well,  mademoiselle,  is  it  not  better  to 
dance  than  to  slay  ?  Look  at  it  reasonably. 
Is  it  not  better,  more  Christian  really,  to 
wag  one's  legs  without  hurting  anyone,  than 
to  swing  one's  a,rms  and  dig  holes  in  living 
people  with  a  lance,  or  slash  innocent  heads, 
legs,  and  arms  with  a  sabre  ?  Now  the 
country  is  at  peace,  may  I  not  be  permitted 
peaceful  pastimes  ?  " 

"If  it  were  only  a  pastime " 

"  Yes—if  ? " 

Her  sandal  tapped  the  green  floor  again. 
She  bit  her  lips  as  before.  Her  breast  rose 
and  fell.  She  stole  a  glance  at  him,  full  of 
amazement,  embarrassment,  forgiveness,  and 
deprecation.  And  then  she  tossed  her  head 
back  and  looked  at  him. 

"  If  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Why,  then  I  should  be  just  as  deeply — 
distressed,"  she  said,  blushing  more  than  ever. 

"  What  would  you,  mademoiselle  ?  My 
head  is  the  Emperor's,  my  arms  are  my 
country's,  and  my  legs — are  at  the  disposal 
of  my  charming  godmother,  Mme.  de  Rosille, 
whose  family  is  known  to  the  friends  with 
whom  you  are  staying." 

"  But  you  have  also  a  heart,  monsieur.  It 
will  tell  you  that " 

"My  heart,  mademoiselle,"  interrupted 
Gaston,  "  is  at  this  moment  like  a  clock  with 
a  badly  regulated  pendulum.  I  have  no 
more  use  for  it.  It  served  me  a  very  bad 
trick  at  Tours  by  leaving  me  altogether.  It 
has,  to-day,  returned  to  me  in  execrable  order 
....  It  is  no  wonder  that  I  desire  to  forget 
it  and  wag  my  legs.  At  every  step  of  that 
waltz  you  trod  upon  it.  When  you  said  your 
feet  ached,  it  was  really  my  heart  which 
ached  under  your  pretty  sandals.  When 
you  cried  that  you  were  dizzy,  and  would 
faint,  it  was  my  heart  that  was  bursting  and 
breathless — if  you  had  only  known  it ....  1 
Now  that  is  all.     You  have   had  the   ex- 


planation you  did  me  the  honour  to  ...  . 
demand,  mademoiselle  !  You  will  go  back 
to  your  rich  father,  your  grand  friends, 
and  tell  them  ....  anything  you  like.  There 
is  no  need  to  tell  them  that  you  danced 
with  the  jamMste  of  Mme.  de  Eosille  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  ....  to  do  so."  He  finished  in- 
dignantly and  made  as  if  he  would  go — yet 
remained.  She  put  out  a  quivering  hand  to 
him. 

"  Monsieur  !  Forgive  me  !  I  was  struck 
dumb  when  I  saw  you.  It  is  not  that  I  was 
full  of  vulgar  pride,  as  you  think.  It  is  not 
that  I  wouldn't  bow  because  ....  because  I 
merely  thought  I  had  permitted  myself  to  be 
paid  attention  to  by  ....  by  one  who  .... 
It  was  because  I  had  formed  for  myself  such 
an  ideal  of  your  honour  and  your  position  ! 
Your  colonel  told  me  of  all  your  gallantry, 
your  medals.  I  saw  in  you  a  hero  ....  and 
then  I  found  you  here  in  this " 

"  Masquerade,  mademoiselle,"  he  whispered, 
drawing  her  down  to  the  garden  seat  and 
leaning  over  her.  The  emotion  with  which 
he  had  struggled  escaped  him  now  and 
expressed  itself  in  roguish  and  tender 
laughter. 

"  You  are  mocking  me  !  "  she  said.  The 
tears  dropped  on  to  her  clasped  hands. 

"  Mocking,  mademoiselle  ?  I  am  rejoicing 
at  your  words.  It  is  only  masquerade, 
Mme.  de  Eosille  will  explain  it  all.  It  is 
only  sport.  But  you  will  keep  my  secret  till 
the  class  is  over,  for  the  sake  of  my  little 
godmother  w^ho  works  so  hard." 

Her  eyes  made  him  radiant  promises. 

"  I  will  keep  it  for  ever,  monsieur." 

"  Thank  you,  mademoiselle.  You  who  are 
rich  and  happy  and " 

"  I  am  not  rich  ;  I  am  an  orphan,  monsieur. 
It  is  my  cousin  Aimee  wdio  is  the  heiress." 

"  The  heavens  be  thanked  !  " 

She  looked  down  and  played  with  her 
cherry  ribbons.  Suddenly  she  fumbled  with 
the  lace  at  her  throat. 

"  I  have  a  confession  to  make,"  she  said 
hurriedly.  "  I  told  you  a  fib  just  now,  mon- 
sieur." 

"  Yes  ?  "  His  voice  was  full  of  indulgent 
incredulity. 

"  My  little  cotillon  token  is  not  at  home. 
I  am  wearing  it." 

The  little  gilt  heart  on  the  chain,  extri- 
cated by  her  trembling  fingers,  swung  out 
of  its  concealment  into  the  sunlight,  and  lay 
trembling  on  her  bodice.  "  I  hid  it  ...  • 
when  I  saw  you,  because  .  .  .  ." 

She  never  finished  the  sentence,  for  he 
kissed  her  hands  and  knelt  down  by  her. 
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"  Look,"  he  whispered,  "  I  was  wearing 
your  cotillon  pin  in  my  lace  cravat ....  Mar- 
guerite, till  the  moment  you  stepped  into 
the  dancing-room.  And  then  ....  I  hid  it 
away  also.  So  I  forgive  you  ....  Marguerite, 
though  you  have  danced  upon  my  heart,  and 
I  can  do  nothing  with  it.  But,  perhaps,  if 
we  were  to  dance  gently  round  again,  it 
would  come  back  into  order  gradually.  My 
head  is  the  Emperor's,  my  arm  is  my 
country's,  my  legs,  for  the  time  being,  are 
lent  to  my  dear  godmother.  But  my  heart 
— what  about  that,  Marguerite  ?  One  can 
lend  or  hire  out  one's  limbs  and  headpiece, 
but  not  the  heart !  " 

She  turned  her  face  to  him,  tried  to  speak, 
shook  her  head  and  turned  the  face  aside 
again. 

Then,  "  One  can  sell  it,"  she  faltered  low 
and  ironically. 

"Mine  is  not  for  sale,"  he  retorted. 
"  What  else  can  one  do.  Marguerite  ?  " 

"  G " 

She  really  did  not  whisper  the  verb.  The 
first  consonant  was  all  she  managed  to  enun- 
ciate before  he  raised  her  laughing  from  the 
seat  and  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 

"  What  a,n  inspiration  !  "  he  cried,  "  But 
what  insight  and  genius  you  show,  Mar- 
guerite !  Now,  most  people,  when  their 
heajrts   go   all    wrong,   chng    to   thern  and 


chastise  them  and  preach  to  them,  and  ex- 
hort them  to  behave  wisely  and  resume  their 
orderly  ways.  But  you — you  say  :  '  Give  that 
heart  away.'  I  gladly  give  it.  I  give  it  a 
hundred  times  to  you.  Marguerite,  hoping 
that  you  may  be  able  to  bring  all  the  dis- 
order out  of  it  ....  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  heart  pendulum.  Marguerite  ?  Can 
anything  be  done  with  a  thing  that  instead 
of  going  tick-tack  goes  sometimes  tic-tic-tic- 
tic  as  fast  as  ever  you  can  count,  and  at 
another  tic-a-toc-toc-tac,  and  again  tac-a-tic- 
toc-tic  ?  Do  you  know  all  the  ridiculous 
things  such  a  pendulum  can  do  ?  " 

"  I  know  them  all,"  whispered  Marguerite 
....  "  and  so  does  your  token  ,  .  .  .  M. 
d'Holleci."   He  drew  her  arm  within  his  own. 

*'  All  the  new  physicians  say  that  the  only 
cure  lies  in  antidote.  Therefore,  instead  of 
resting  here.  Marguerite,  let  us  dance,  and 
see  what  happens  to  our  poor  hearts." 

"  Let  us  dance,"  she  echoed. 

The  dolphins  frisked  their  bronze  tails 
uninterruptedly  in  the  glancing  spray  of  the 
fountain,  the  limes  poured  their  rivers  of 
fragrance  into  the  channel  of  the  ancient 
alley,  and  while  M.  Yillette  scraped 
merrily,  the  jambisfe  of  Mme.  de  Kosille 
and  his  lovely  partner  floated,  as  it  seemed, 
on  air  over  the  golden  parquet  of  the  old 
white  salon. 


SPRING. 


pETALS  of  an  apple=blossoiii 

*       Pink  and  white,  from  April's  bosom, 

Thread  the  grass  like  little  footprints, 

Thread  the  grass  like  scattered  pearls. 
Streaming  out  from  hill  to  meadow 
Fringed  with  daffodils,  the  shadow 
Of  her  robe  of  green  and  silver. 

Of  her  skirt  of  silver  swirls- 


April,  grey-blue=eyed  and  tender, 
White  as  new=blown  buds,  and  slender, 
With  the  hair  that  meets  and  mingles 

With  the  mist  the  marsh  unfurls; 
All  too  frail  and  fleet  for  wooing. 
Vanishing  ere  the  pursuing 
May  hath  caught  the  dewy  fringes 

Of  her  robe  the  west  wind  whirls. 


When  he  falls,  the  long  race  yielding. 
She  will  turn,  no  longer  shielding 
Eyes,  lest  they  be  lit  with  loving, 

Lips,  lest  they  might  be  caressed ; 
Oh,  the  marvel  of  their  mating, 
With  the  green  world  nodding,  prating. 
Till  a  blossom  nurse  in  waiting 

Lays  young  June  upon  her  breast ! 

GARNET    NOEL    WILEY. 


Early  Forms  of  Some  Great  Inventions. 


By  GEOECtE    a.   WADE. 


FEW  things  are  more  interesting  than  to 
look  back  into  the  past  years  and 
trace  out  how  things  which  seem 
absohitely  necessary  to  our  hfe  and  comfort 
to-day,  first  came  into  existence.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  article  is  to  present  in  illustrated 
form  the  early  form  of  many  great  factors 
and  forces  of  importance  in  our  epoch. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  the  age  of 
science.  In  it  the  battle  of  the  application 
of  natural  forces  to  man's  use  was  fought 
and  won,  and  a  revolution  in  our  methods 
of  living  established  ;  but  one  of  the  most 


did  not  come  into  being  till  1825.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  North  Eastern  Company, 
whose  system  includes  this  part  of  our  rail- 
ways at  the  present  time,  I  am  enabled  to 
give  here  two  photographs  of  especial  interest. 
One  of  them  shows  the  first  railway-engine 
used  for  drawing  passengers,  the  engine 
Loco7notioii,  now  to  be  seen  at  Darlington 
Station.  Another  shows  the  tender  and  first 
railway  carriage  for  passengers,  which,  it  will 
be  noticed,  is  open  to  the  weather.  Another 
illustration  shows  the  first  locomotive  ever 
made  in  England,  invented  and  constructed 


THE    FIRST    LOCOMOTIVE     EVER    MADE     IN    ENGLAND,     INVENTED    AND    CONSTRUCTED 
AT    REDRUTH,     CORNWALL,     IJY    WILLIAM     MURDOCK,     IN     1784. 


noticeable  things  in  this  century  of  enterprise 
and  achievement  was  that  the  ideas,  before  a 
few  people  were  lucky  enough  to  turn  them 
to  practical  use,  were  in  the  air,  and  there 
was,  as  it  were,  a  germ-efflorescence  which 
inoculated  several  scientists  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  therefore  becomes  difficult,  in  many 
cases,  exactly  to  fix  upon  the  original  inventor. 
What  should  we  do  nowadays  without  rail- 
ways ?  We  cannot  even  guess.  Yet  it  is 
little  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century 
since  our  forefathers  had  to  do  without  them ; 
for  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line,  which 
was  the  first  to  carry  passengers  in  England, 
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at  Eedruth,  Cornwall,  by  William  Murdock, 
in  1784. 

How  different  is  the  look  of  this  engine 
and  this  carriage  from  those  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  to-day !  There  would  be  some 
grumbling  were  our  present  railway  convey- 
ance to  be  on  this  system.  These  photographs 
show  us  clearly  how  vast  an  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  past  eighty-four  years. 
Yet  if  the  engine  Locomotion  was  the  first  to 
be  attached  to  a  train,  it  is  to  Kichard 
Trevithick,  who  was  born  in  the  West  of 
Cornwall  in  1771,  and  who  was  known  as  the 
father  of   the  locomotive  engine,  we  must 
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give  the  credit  of  liaving  lirbt  applied  steam 
to  traction  purposes.  James  Watt,  in  1782, 
had  "perfected,"  as  he  thought,  the  water- 
pressure  engine,  but  when,  in  1800,  bis  patent 
ran  out,  improvements  began  to  be  made  upon 
his  methods,  and  Kobert  Trevithick  built 
an  ingenious,  double-acting,  high-pressure 
engine  which  was  fitted  to  a  crank  at  one  of 
the  mines  in  which  he  worked.  In  1796  the 
idea  came  to  him  to  utilise  this  power  for 
locomotive  purposes,  and  he  made  a  model 


EARLY  RAILWAY  TICKET — LKICESTEPv 

AND     SWANNINGTON     RAILWAY, 

OPENED    J  7th   JULY,  1832. 

— a  toy  engine — in  which  the  boiler  and 
engine  were  in  one  piece.  Hot  water  was 
poured  into  the  boiler,  and  into  a  tube  under- 
neath this  was  inserted  a  red-hot  iron.  This 
generated  steam,  and  lo  !  the  engine  was  set 
in  motion.  Following  this  idea  up,  he,  in 
1801,  designed  a  steam  carriage.  It  was 
known  as  the  Puffing  Devil  or  Captain  Dick's 
PufFer.  There  is  a  model  of  it  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  although,  from  the 


bad  roads  on  which  it  was  put,  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  a  successful  conveyance,  it 
was,  however,  the  first  one  which  carried 
passengers  by  the  agency  of  steam.  Four 
years   later    he  improved    upon    this,   and 


'  LOCOMOTION. 


The  first  engine. 


showed  at  Euston  Square,  London,  an  engine 
which  ran  on  a  circular  railway,  and  the 
public,  on  the  payment  of  one  shilling  per 
head,  had  the  opportunity  of  riding  in  what 


the    first    RAlL^'AY    CARRIAGES. 


"the    COMKT."        the    first    steamboat    built    on    the    CLYDE,    1811-12. 

It  ran  between  Glmgow  and  Helensburgh  and  thence  to  Greenock  at  a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour.    And  thus  began 
the  practical  commencement  of  steam  navigation  in  Europe. 


ungraceful 


may   therefore   be 
passenger  train. 

A  not 
carriage  did  actually 
run  on  the  public 
roads  in  1885  for 
passenger  traffic 
between  Birmingham 
and  London.  But  the 
carriage,  although  it 
ran  a  few  miles  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  never 
accomplished  the 
journey  to  London. 
Dr.  Church's  carriages 
were  constantly 
improved  and  as 
constantly  failed. 

Yet,  looking  into 
time,  behind  Trevi- 
thick  we  see  William 
Symington,  in  1786, 
hard  at  w^ork 
model  of  a 
road  -  carriage 
behind  him  again,  in 
1769,  Cugnot,  in 
Prance,  occupying 
himself  with  the  appli- 
cation of  a  similar 
idea,  and  constructing 
a  steam-carriage  for 
roads,  using  a  pair  of 
single,    high  -  acting, 


considered   as    the    first 


type   of    steam   road- 


on  a 
steam 
:    and 


THE      ORIGINAL     ENGINE     OF 

BOAT,       "  THE       COMET,"      WI 

ENGINEER,  JOHN 


high-pressure  cylinders  to  turn  a  driving- 
axle  step  by  step,  by  means  of  pawls  and 
ratchet  wheels.  Dr.  Eobinson,  in  1750, 
suggested  the  notion 
to  Watt ;  and  in  1680 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  had 
perceived  that  steam- 
carriages  could  be 
propelled  by  the 
reaction  of  a  jet  of 
steam  ;  and  in  1650 
we  find  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester  con- 
structing a  pump 
wdiich  worked  by  aid 
of  the  same  medium. 
These  instances  in 
modern  times  seem 
to  be  the  first  record 
w^e  have  of  steam 
being  used  as  a 
motive  power  ;  but  in 
skipping  the  centuries 
to  the  time  of  Hero 
of  Alexandria, 
130  B.C.,  we  read  that 
steam  was  applied  as 
a  means  by  which  the 
doors  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  temples 
were  opened  and  shut. 
Hero  knew  that  the 
condensation  of  steam 
HENRY    bell's    STEAM-      j  Ho^pd    phnmbcr 

TH    PORTRAIT   OF   THE      "^  ci  cioscQ   ciiamuei 
ROBERTSON.  woukI     producc    a 
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THK    OLD    LIFEBOAT    AT     11P:DCAR,    FIRST    USED    IN     1802. 
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vacuum  and  suck  up  water  from  a  lower 
level,  aud  he  applied  this  knowledge  to  the 
working  of  fountains. 

When  we  receive  the  small,  neat,  if  not 
very  graceful  railway  ticket  of  to-day,  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  a  time  when  tickets  were 
of  a  much  more  primitive  design.  The 
Leicester  and  Swannington  railway — the  first 
railway  constructed  in  the  Midlands — was 
the  pioneer  of  railway  tickets.  These  were 
at  that  time  of  metal — bronze — and  about 
the  size  of  half-a-crown,  but  octagonal 
in  shape.  Our  illustration  shows  one  of 
this  type  used  on  the  first  part  of  the 
Leicester  and  Swannington  line  which  was 
opened  to  the  public — Leicester  to  Bagworth. 
With  ringing  of  bells,  playing  of  bands,  and 


the  firing  of  cannon,  this  was  opened  on 
July  17th,    1882. 

Probably  we  ought  next  to  consider  the 
first  steamer,  for  with  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  road-carriages  came  the 
notion  of  also  applying  it  to  the  propulsion 
of  boats. 

In  1548,  Blasco  de  Garay  made  an  attempt 
to  do  this  ;  the  Marquis  of  AYorcester,  in 
1658,  was  making  similar  experiments.  James 
Ramsay,  Benjamin  Frauklin,  and  Oliver 
Evans  very  nearly  reached  success  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  William 
Symington,  who,  working  in  conjunction 
with  Patrick  Millar,  used  a  "  Watt "  engine, 
Avas,  in  1788,  the  first  successful  man  to 
launcli    a    small    boat.      Tt  was   called   the 


THE    GREATHEAD    LIFEBOAT    PROCEEDING    TO    A    WRECK. 

The  first  boat  was  made  by  Oreathead  to  the  order  of  a  Committee  for  South  Shields,  and 
launched  SOth  January,  1790. 
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Charlolte  Dimdas,  and  travelled  from  Lock 
to  Port  Diindas,  a  distance  of  19J  miles, 
in  six  hours,  towing  against  a  strong  wind 
tw^o  barges.  It  was  a  boat  constructed  on 
the  same  principles  as  are  used  at  the  present 
day,  and,  as  all  its  trials  were  successful,  to 
Symington  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
devising  tlie  first  steamboat  fitted  for  practical 
use.  But  the  idea,  as  we  have  said,  was  in 
the  air,  and  in  America,  at  the  same  time, 
Eobert  Fulton,  Oliver  Evans,  and  Colonel 
John  Stevens  were  on  the  Hudson  and  the 
Delaware  making  equally  successful   essays. 


financially,  but  in  vain,  and  at  last  he  took 
up  the  burden  himself.  He  and  his  small 
craft  may  be  considered  as  the  true  parents 
of  British  steam- shipping  now  the  wide 
world  over. 

How  badly  our  sailors  would  often  fare 
nowadays  in  times  of  storm  and  danger 
without  the  protecting  aid  and  the  wonderful 
help  of  the  lifeboat !  Where  did  the  first 
lifeboat  come  from,  who  built  it,  and  where 
is  it  ?  This  is  scarcely  an  easy  question  to 
settle,  but  we  can  at  any  rate  get  very 
near    the    mark,   if    not    absolutely    there. 


MR.    WILLIAM    CHUKCH's    STEAM    ROAD-CARRTAGE     RUNNING    BETWEEN    LONDON     AND    BIRMINGHAM,  1835. 


But  the  first  passenger  steamer  to  float  in 
British  waters  w^as  the  Comet.  It  was  built 
by  Henry  Bell  about  1811-1812,  and  was 
launched  from  Wood's  yard  at  Glasgow,  in 
January  of  the  latter  year.  It  w^as  forty-two 
feet  by  eleven  feet,  and  it  had  a  draught  of 
fiYQ  and  u-half  feet,  with  an  engine  of  three 
horse  -  power.  The  Comet  ran  between 
Glasgow  and  Helensburgh,  and  thence  to 
Greenock,  at  a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour. 
Subsequently  the  little  vessel  was  enlarged 
to  meet  increasing  traffic. 

Bell   tried   to   get   both   the  British  and 
American   Governments   to    aid  his  project 


It  is  believed  that  the  first  lifeboat,  especially 
of  the  style  of  those  adopted  at  the  present 
time,  more  or  less,  is  the  old  lifeboat  at 
Kedcar,  in  North  Yorkshire,  called  the 
Zetland,  a  photograph  of  which  we  are 
enabled  to  give. 

This  boat  was  placed  at  Redcar  in  the 
year  1802,  to  be  used  as  a  boat  "  for  saying 
life  in  storms  or  other  dangers  to  ships" 
coming  into  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees. 
It  w^as  built  by  a  shipwright  of  the  neigh- 
bouring port  of  Sunderland  from  plans  of 
his  own  invention,  and  Parliament  considered 
his  work  so  meritorious   and  advantageous 


OLD    FIKR   SQUIUT   Oli   SYltlNGE   USED   ABOUT  1750-70  IN    Til K  CITY    OF   LONDON    1  OR   KXTINGUISHINCi    KIHKS. 

It  is  made  of  brass,  and  has  two  handles  cast  on,  for  slinging  it  during  tranf^jJort  and  for  holding  it  when  in  use. 
The  bore  of  the  squirt  is  2-5  in  diameter^  and  of  the  nozzle  -6  inches.    A  similar  form  of  squirt  ivas  still  in  use  in 

Japan  as  late  as  1860. 


that  it  voted  him  a  sum  of  £1,200  as  a 
reward  for  his  time,  trouble,  aud  ingenuity. 
This  fine  old  boat  did  excellent  service  for 
over  seventy  years,  and  then,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  newer  types  and  better  boats, 
it  was  placed  upon  the  "  retired  list,"  and 
transferred  to  the  shed  where  it  now  is. 
But  the  old  salts  of  Kedcar  and  district  yet 
doubt  if  the  newer  boats  are  equal  to  this 
one  for  many  things,  and  they  shake 
their  heads  doubtfully  if  you  tackle  them 
on  the  subject.  To  them  there  can  never 
be  any  other  lifeboat  like  the  Zetland^  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  Yorkshire  fisher- 
men are  sailors  who  ought  to  know. 

But  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due.  If  the 
Zetland  was  the  first  lifeboat  put  to  practical 
use,  it  Avas  Lionel  Lukin,  the  coachbuilder  of 
Long  Acre,  the  favourite  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  man  of  scientific  taste  and 
mechanical  genius,  to  whom  first  occurred 
the  idea  of  an  unsubmergible  boat.  On 
November  2,  1785,  he  obtained  a  patent  for 


his  improved  method  of  construction  of 
boats  and  small  vessels  for  either  sailing  or 
rowing,  which  will  neither  overset  in  violent 
gales  or  sudden  bursts  of  wind,  nor  sink  if 
by  any  accident  filled  with  water.  The 
patent  was  completed  December  1,  1785. 
He  submitted  his  invention  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (George  lY.),  to  the  Dukes  of  Port- 
land and  Northumberland,  Admirals  Sir 
Eobert  King  and  Schank,  and  to  Admiral 
Lord  Howe,  who  gave  him  strong  verbal 
approbation,  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
take  any  official  step  to  further  his  views. 
By  the  advice  of  Captain  James,  then  Deputy 
Master  of  Trinity  House,  he  lent  his  boat, 
which  he  named  the  Experiment,  to  a 
Ramsgate  pilot  to  be  tested  in  rough  weather. 
He  heard  no  more  of  her  than  that  she  had 
crossed  the  Channel  several  times  when 
other  boats  would  not  venture  out,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  she  had  been  confiscated 
as  a  smuggler  in  some  foreign  port.  Lukiu 
built   another   vsinu'lar   boat  and  called   her 


KIIIST    STEAM     KIKK-ENGINE    CONSTRUCTED    IN     ENGLAND,    A.D.    1830. 

Weighl  of  machine,  3  to7is,  1  qr.      Quanfity  of  water  throirn  out  of  a  H-inch  nozzle,  1U,9S3  lb.  per  minute,  or  kO  ions 

per  hour,  to  a  height  of  90  feet. 
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The  Witch.  Her  qualities  were  tested  bj 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  and  other  naval  officers, 
and  at  Margate  she  exhibited  her  superiority 
in  sailing,  owing  to  the  spread  of  canvas  she 
could  safely  carry.  But  Lukin  had  to  con- 
tend with  seafaring  prejudices,  and  his 
unsubmergible  boats,  though  they  attracted 
attention,  were  little  in  request.  Besides 
one  built  for  the  Bamborough  Charity,  only 
four  w^ere  ordered,  one  of  which  proved  very 
useful  at  Lowestoft.  In  1790  he  publislied 
a  description  of  his  lifeboat,  with  illustrations 
drawn  to  scale. 

Some  time  after  the  date  of  Lukin's 
patent,  Henry  Greathead  built  a  boat,  but 
did  not  patent  it,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
Parliamentary  grant.  Lukin  declared  this 
boat  was,  in  all  the  essential  principles  of 
safety,  precisely  according  to  his  patent, 
differing  in  no  considerable  respect  except 
her  curved  head,  which  contributed  nothing 
to  general  principles  of  safety,  but  rendered 
the  boat  unfit  for  sailing  purposes.  He 
proved  his  priority  of  claim  to  the  invention, 
and  he  afterwards  published  in  a  pamphlet 
his  justification. 

Nowadays  the  motor-car  is  making  its 
presence  felt  rather  aggressively  amongst  us. 
Who  made  the  first  motor-car  ?  There 
have  been  many  aspirants  for  the  distinction. 
But  some  of  the  claims  set  forth  for  this 
honour  cannot  be  allowed.  Eoad -carriages 
such  as  those  of  Trevithick  and  James 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  w^hen 
the  idea  was  to  use  steam  for  drawing 
heavy  loads,  can  hardly  be  considered  the 
kind  of  thing  we  understand  nowadays 
by  the  word  "  motor-car."  These  developed 
later  into  the  steam-engine  for  railways  ; 
and  such  things  as  road -carriages  of  the 
present  kind  of  motor-cars  were  absolutely 
unknown  till  much  later. 

It  w^ould  almost  seem  as  if  the  first  really 
effective  motor-car,  in  the  style  w^e  know 
that  form  of  conveyance  to-day,  was  made 
by  Sir  Richard  Tangye  (then  Mr.  Tangye), 
in  Birmingham.  The  weight  was  small,  only 
27  cwt.,  and  the  carriage  could  travel  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  carrying  ten  people.  Its 
machinery  was  extremely  simple,  and  this 
carriage  was  undoubtedly  capable  of  going 
hundreds  of  miles  without  difficulty,  thus 
proving  itself  the  first  really  true  motor-car 
of  use  for  roads.  Parliamentary  regulations 
at  that  time,  however,  hindered  its  adoption 
and  development  for  many  years,  and  we  had 
to  wait  until  recently  for  the  ai3rogation  of 
the  restrictions  upon  motor-cars.  But  to 
Sir    Richard   Tangye   the   credit    for    their 


first    truly    successful    initiation    must    be 
given. 

There  is  in  Messrs.  Tangye's  possession 
a  yet  earlier  attempt  at  a  motor-car  made  by 
William  Murdock,  the  assistant  to  James 
Watt,  in  1785.  It  was  a  quite  small  auto- 
mobile, and  was  used  by  the  inventor  as  a 
means  of  conveying  fireirons  round  a  room. 
Lord  Northcliffe,  when  Mr.  Alfred  Harms- 
worth,  wrote  an  interesting  book  on  "  Motors 
and  Motor  Driving,"  but  he  gives  the  credit 
of  conception  of  the  first  motor-car  to  the 
Frenchman  Cugnot,  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred  as  occupying  himself  in  the  con- 
struction of  steam  road -carriages. 

From  motor-cars  we,  by  easy  transition, 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  tramways. 
It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  at  one  time 
trams  actually  ran  past  the  Marble  Arch. 
Yet  such  is  the  case.  The  lines  were  laid 
down  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  after 
mucli  opposition,  by  Mr.  Gr.  F.  Train,  an 
American.  But  in  London  no  special  Par- 
liamentary authority  w^as  secured,  and  their 
removal  was  decreed  after  a  short  trial  by 
the  different  vestries.  The  broad  flanges 
made  it  impossible  for  ordinary  vehicles 
to  cross  the  road  except  at  right  angles. 
Electric  tramways  are  not  yet  as  common 
in  our  islands  as  are  railways,  or  even  motor- 
cars. But  they  have  come,  and  they  are 
rapidly  extending  their  area.  AVhen  such 
towns  as  Leeds  and  Newcastle  go  in  for 
electric  trams  over  all  their  routes^  when 
Corporations  all  over  the  country  begin  to 
take  them  up  as  municipal  enterprises,  w^e 
may  be  sure  that  the  near  future  will  soon 
see  a  marvellous  increase  in  the  electric 
trams.  They  will  create  the  same  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  horse-cars  that  the 
locomotive-engine  did  upon  the  stage- 
coaches. 

To  Blackpool,  in  Lancashire,  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  owned  the  first  electric 
tramway  in  England.  A  line  of  this  kind 
w^as  put  down  and  commenced  running  in 
the  year  1885. 

In  considering  wheel- vehicles  we  must  not 
omit  the  bicycle,  and  of  its  first  beginning 
we  can  soon  tell.  Richard  Lovell,  of 
^Edgeworth,  had  made  what  he  called  a 
"  velocipede  "  in  1767,  but  it  was  simply  a 
toy.  In  1818  there  came  along  Baron  von 
Draise  with  his  "  hobby  horse,"  or  "  dandy 
horse,"  and  this  had  to  be  pushed  along  with 
each  foot  alternately  touching  the  ground. 
This  may  be  taken  as  the  first  real  cycle, 
though  it  was  a  long  time  later,  in  1846, 
that  the  old  '*  boneshaker  "  came  into  swing, 
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invented  by  Gavin  Dalzall.  We  have 
travelled  a  long  way  since  then,  in  more 
meanings  than  one,  and  the  bicycle  is  now  a 
power  in  the  land. 

Some  of  the  greatest  inventions  have  been 
those  which  apply  to  our  textile  manu- 
factures. The  inventor  of  the  spinning- 
mule  was  Samuel  Crompton,  a  weaver  of 
Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  and  he  made  known 
to  the  world  his  W'Onderful  machine  for 
spinning  cotton  in  the  year  1775.  The 
revolution  that  this  machine  made  in  the 
cotton-trade  and  the  cotton  factories  of 
Lancashire  is  almost  too  great  for  belief. 
Mills  sprang  up  on  every  hand;  cotton, 
which  used  to  be  spun  at  home  in  small 
quantities,  now  began  to  be  made  in  tons  at 
these  mills.  Bolton  became  in  a  very  few 
years  one  of  the  foremost  towns  in  the  North 


A    SINGER    SEWING-MACHINE     CONSTRUCTED    IN    1854, 
AND   STILL   IN    WORKING   ORDER. 

it  to  the  nation.  He  took  the  latter  course, 
and  Parliament  was  inclined  to  do  some- 
thing for  him,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Percival, 
the  Prime  Minister,  interested  himself  in 
the  matter ;  but  when  Percival  was  shot 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1812,  Crompton's  best  friend  died,  and  he 
himself  never  thenceforth  got  any  reward. 
He  went  on  till  1827,  neglected  by  a  country 
that  was  growing  immensely  rich  from  his 
invention,   and   then   he  died,  after  having 


ELIAS   HOWE  S    LOCK-STITCH   SEWING-MACHINE,   MADE 

IN  1845. 

of  England,  though  it  had  been  previously  a 
place  little  known. 

Ijike  most  men  who  have  given  the  world 
some  great  invention,  Samuel  Crompton  was 
in  poor  circumstances.'  As  a  lad  his  very 
stern  mother  insisted  on  his  spinning  a 
certain  amount  of  yarn  as  a  daily  task,  and 
the  constant  breaking  of  the  thread  tried  his 
temper  to  so  great  an  extent  that  he  set  his 
very  ingenious  mind  to  work  at  the  discovery 
of  some  method  which  would  obviate  this. 
He  spent  five  years  over  a  machine  that 
would  solve  the  problem,  but,  when  in  1779 
he  invented  the  spinning-mule,  he  derived 
little  advantage  himself  from  his  great  w^ork. 
He  had  no  money  to  patent  it,  and  the 
curiosity  of  people  made  his  life  so  great  a 
burden  to  him,  for  he  was  a  shy,  retiring 
young  man,  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
he  must  either  destroy  his  invention  or  give 


THE    SEWING-MACHINE    INVENTED    BY    I.     M. 
IN    1850. 


EARLY  FORMS  OF  SOME   GREAT  INVENTIONS, 
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scarcely  been  able  to  get  in  his  last  years 
the  necessaries  of  life  ! 

His  original  spinning-mule  is  to-day  in 
the  Bolton  Museum. 

Here  again  we  may  say  that  the  idea  was 
in  the  air,  for  Eichard  Arkwright,  who  lived 
between  1732-92,  struck  by  the  waste  of 
time  and  labour  entailed  by  the  use  only  of 
the  wheel,  invented  a  spinning-frame,  and, 
while  he  was  workman  under  bond  to  Smalley, 
his  invention,  by  the  aid  of  machinery  and 
the  employment  of  water-power,  revolution- 
ised the  cotton  trade.  At  the  same  time, 
James  Hargreaves,  somewhere  about  1764, 
happening  to  watch  the  revolutions  of  a 
spindle  and  wheel,  which  were  overturned, 
got  the  idea  that  if  a  number  of  spindles 
were  set  upright  and  supplied  by  a  horizontal, 
revolving  wheel,  the  various  threads  might 
be  wound  at  once  instead  of  separately. 
Thus,  almost  at  the  same  time,  w^e  find  the 
mule,  the  jinny,  and  the  frame  invented. 

Strange  though  it  seems  to  us  now,  many 
of  us  can  yet  recollect  the  time  when  we  had 
no  such  piece  of  furniture  in  our  houses  as  a 
sewing-machine.  How  our  grandmothers 
would  have  stared  to-day  to  see  being  done 
in  an  hour  what  used  to  take  them  a  w^eek  ! 
In  the  year  1850  there  was  not  a  cottage 
home  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
these  islands  that  knew  what  a  sewing- 
machine  was  ;  now  there  is  scarcely  one  home 
without  one. 

The  first  machine  used  for  sewing  was 
probably  the  bone  needle,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  England  came  the  steel 
one,  and  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth 
century  that  mechanical  means  were  in  this 


THE   ORIGINAL  PHONOGRAPH    INVENTED   BY    THOMAS   ALVA    EDISON   IN    1877. 


ONK     OF    THE    DOUIiLE-NEEDLE    INSTRUMENTS    OF 
1837,  WHICH    WAS   USED    IN    THE    LINE    BETWEEN 

PADDINGTON    AND   SLOUGH   IN    1842. 

In    ISliO    it    created    much    interest    through    having 

prevented  the  escape  of  a  murderer. 

industry  thought  of  as  a  method  of  lightening 
labour  ;  then  the  idea  occurred  to  Thomas 
.  Saint,  a  London 
cabinet-maker,  and 
he  constructed  a 
chain  -  stitch 
machine  working 
with  a  single  thread. 
A  similar  idea 
occurred  to  Charles 
Kyte,  a  native  of 
AVorcestershire,  in 
the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  at  the 
same  time,  Tliir- 
monier  in  France 
and  Waller  Hunt 
in  New  York  were 
perfecting  similar 
inventions.  It 
was,  however, 
Eli  as   Howe,  of 
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Cambridge,  Massachussets,  who  mastered 
the  art  of  making  the  needle  vibrate  in 
the  direction  of  its  length.  But  whilst 
full  credit  must  be  given  to  Howe  as 
being  the  first  man  to  do  this,  yet  it  was 
Isaac  Singer,  who  in  1850  came  forward  w^ith 
his  speoial  movement  of  shuttles,  and  his 
improvements  upon  Howe's  ideas,  who  made 
the  sewing-machine  what  it  is  to-daj.  There 
was  much  bad  blood  at  first  between  three 
or  four  rival  inventors,  but  in  1854  a 
combination  was  made  of  some  of  the  chief 
makers  by  which  they 
all  agreed  npon  cer- 
tain mutual  terms 
for  using  different 
patents,  and  since  then 
the  sewing  -  machine 
has  forged  ahead. 

Printing,  "the  art 
preservative  of  all 
arts,"  was  invented  in 
China  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian 
era;  but  movable 
type,  in  onr  Western 
hemisphere,  was  an 
invention  ascribed  to 
Gutenberg  in  148(5 . 
Eight  years  later 
Caxton  constructed  in 
Westminster  his 
famons  printing-press, 
and  although  this  w^as 
fitted  with  movable 
type,  it  was  not  until 
1814  that  cylinder 
machines,  the  inven- 
tion of  Frederick 
Konig,  brought 
printing  to  a  rate 
of  speed  which 
made  the  production 
of  newspapers  practi- 
cable. 

At  the  present  time  apparatus  for  extin- 
guishing fires  has  been  brought  to  a  very 
high  pitch  of  perfection,  but  a  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  means  of  fire  extinction  shows 
that  it  is  not  very  long  since  methods  were 
extremely  crude.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  chief  means  of 
putting  out  a  fire  consisted  in  a  fire-squirt, 
which  held  three  or  four  quarts  of  water.  It 
had  handles  on  each  side,  and  the  fireman 
gripped  these  and  pressed  the  piston-rod 
against  his  breast.  Sometimes  a  third 
forced  the  piston  while  two  men  held  the 
handles,  one  at  each  side. 


THK    lilCVCLK    IN    1818. 


A  great  advance  upon  this  was  readied 
when  Braithwaite  and  Ericsson"  built  the 
first  steam  fire-engine,  and  operated  it  at 
their  own  expense.  But  so  great  was  the 
opposition  the  inventors  met  with,  not  only 
from  the  Press,  but  in  the  form  of  forcible 
interference  from  the  firemen,  that  they 
abandoned  the  attempt.  It  was  first  used 
when  the  fire  broke  out  at  the  Argyle 
Eooms  in  London  in  1830. 

One  of  the  great  branches  of  discovery  in 
the  nineteenth  century  was  the  bridging  of 
space  by  opening  up 
lines  of  communica- 
tion between  distant 
places.  Several  in- 
stances of  inventions 
in  this  branch  have 
been  shown  already. 
Another  which  is 
nowadays  taken  for 
granted  is  the  electric 
telegraph.  One  of 
the  earliest  forms  of 
the  telegraph  w^as 
patented  by  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone  in  1837. 
In  this  form  of  tele- 
graph five  vertical 
needles  were  made  to 
])oint  out  letters  on  a 
dial.  This  instrument 
was  soon  displaced 
by  the  single-needle 
system,  the  motions 
to  right  and  left  of 
one  end  of  the  index 
corresponding  to  the 
dashes  and  dots  of 
the  Morse  alphabet. 
To  increase  the  speed 
of  working,  two 
single-needle  instru- 
ments w^ere  used.  But 
the  system,  requiring 
two  lines  of  wire,  soon  passed  out  of  use 
— not,  however,  before  it  had  been  so  widely 
used  on  British  and  Belgian  railw^ays  that 
it  brought  a  fortune  to  its  inventors. 

Towards  the  end  of  1877,  Edison  showed 
to  a  few  privileged  friends  a  small  and 
simple  -  looking  machine.  He  turned  a 
handle,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  it 
said  :  "  Good  morning!  How  do  you  do  ? 
How  do  you  hke  the  phonograph  ?  "  This 
was  the  original  phonograph.  The  voice 
was  slightly  metallic,  but  here  was  a  talking 
machine  actually  working.  Talking  ma- 
chines before  had  attempted   to  reproduce 
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the  complex  organisation  of  the  human 
throat.  The  Edison  phonograph  was  sim- 
ph'citj  itself,  and  recorded  sound  vibrations 
and  then  from  the  record  reproduced  them. 
Tlie  presenfc-daj  phonograph  has  many 
improvements  on  the  simpler  and  earlier  type 
— one  having  been  very  soon  added,  a  trumpet 
to  concentrate  the  vibrations  in  recording 
and  in  giving  forth. 

Great  ■ —  indeed,  extraordinarily  great  — 
have  been  the  improvements  in  late  years 
in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  heavy 
guns.     Up  to  the  year  1880,  machine  guns 


were  worked  by  hand  power  applied  to  a 
lever  or  winch  handle.  By  this  means  the 
cartridges  were  loaded,  fired,  extracted,  and 
ejected,  the  cycle  continuing  as  long  as 
cartridges  remained  in  the  '* hoppers"  which 
feed  the  guns.  In  the  modern  "automatic" 
machine,  all  these  actions — loading,  firing, 
etc. — are  performed  by  the  gun  itself.  The 
idea  of  using  the  recoil  or  part  of  the 
explosion  gases  for  this  purpose  was  not 
new,  but  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  was  the  first  to 
produce  a  finished  automatic  gun  of  practical 
vahie.     Tlie  patents  date  back  to  1884. 


THE    FIRST    TRAMS    IN    LONDON — LAID    DOWN    BY    G.     F.     TRAIN,     AN    AMERICAN,    IN     1861,      FROM     THE 

MARBLE    ARCH    TO    SHEPHERD'S     BUSH. 

Owing  to  local  opposition  they  were  removed  the  following  year. 


MACPHAIRRSON'S   HAPPY    FAMILY. 

By    CHARLES    0.    D.    ROBERTS. 
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fT  was  over  a  little 
footbridge  one  had 
to  pass  to  visit 
MacPhairrson  and 
his  familj,  a  little, 
lofty,  curiously  con- 
structed footbridge, 
spanning  a  narrow 
but  very  furious 
torrent.  At  the 
middle  of  the 
bridge  was  a  gate — or,  rather,  a  door — of  close 
and  strong  wire  mesh  ;  and  at  this  point, 
door  and  bridge  together  were  encircled  by  a 
chevaux-de-frise  of  woodwork  with  sharp, 
radiating  points  of  heavy  telegraph  Avire. 
With  the  gate  shut,  nothing  less  than  a  pair 
of  wings  in  good  working  order  could  cany 
one  over  to  the  steep  little  island  in  mid- 
torrent  which  was  MacPhairrson's  home  and 
citadel. 

Carried  caressingly  in  the  hollow  of  his 
left  arm,  the  Boy  held  a  brown  burlap  bag, 
which  wriggled  violently  at  times  and  had  to 
be  soothed  into  quiescence.  When  the  Boy 
arrived  at  the  door  in  the  bridge,  which  he 
found  locked,  he  was  met  by  two  strange 
hosts,  who  peered  at  him  wisely  through  the 
meshes  of  the  door.  One  of  these  was  a 
large  black-and-tan  dog,  with  the  long  body, 
wavy  hair,  drooping  silken  ears,  and  richly 
feathered  tail  of  a  Gordon  setter,  most  gro- 
tesquely supported,  at  a  height  of  not  more 
than  eight  inches  from  the  ground,  by  the 
little  bow-legs  of  a  dachshund.  This  freakisli 
and  sinister-looking  animal  gazed  at  the 
visitor  with  eyes  of  sagacious  welcome,  tongue 
hanging  half  out  amiably,  and  tail  gently 
waving.  He  approved  of  this  particular  Boy, 
though  boys  in  general  he  regarded  as 
nuisances  to  be  tolerated  rather  than  en- 
couraged. The  other  host,  standing  close 
beside  the  dog  as  if  on  guard,  and  scruti- 
nising the  visitor  with  little,  pale,  shrewdly 
non-committal  eyes,  was  a  half -grown  black- 
and-white  pig. 

Through  the  gate  the  Boy  murmured 
familiar  greetings  to  its  warders  while  he 
pulled  a  wooden  handle  which  set  an  old 
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brown  cow-bell  above  the  door  jangling 
hoarsely.  The  summer  air  was  full  to  brim- 
ing  over  with  sound — with  the  roar  of  the 
furious  Httle  torrent  beneath,  with  the 
thunder  of  the  sheet  of  cream-and-amber 
water  falling  over  the  face  of  the  dam  some 
fifty  yards  above,  with  the  hiss  and  shriek  of 
the  saws  in  the  big  sawmill  perched  beside 
the  dam.  Yet  through  all  the  interwoven 
tissue  of  noise  the  note  of  the  cow-bell  made 
itself  heard  in  the  cabin.  From  behind  the 
cabin  arose  a  sonorous  cry  of  hong-ka,  lionk- 
a-honk,  and  the  snaky  black  head  of  a  big 
Canada  goose  appeared  inquiringly  around 
the  corner.  On  one  end  of  the  hewn  log 
which  served  as  doorstep  a  preternaturally 
large  and  fat  woodchuck  sat  bolt  upright  and 
stared  to  see  who  was  coming.  A  red  fox, 
which  had  been  curled  up  asleep  under  Mac- 
PhaiiTSon's  one  rose  bush,  awoke  and  super- 
ciliously withdrew  to  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  out  of  sight,  disapproving  of  all  visitors 
on  principle.  From  the  shade  of  a  thick 
spruce  bush  near  the  bridge  end  a  moose 
calf  lumbered  lazily  to  her  feet,  and  stood 
staring,  her  head  low  down  and  her  big  ears 
waving  in  sleepy  interrogation.  From  within 
the  cabin  came  a  series  of  harsh  screeches 
mixed  with  discordant  laughter  and  cries 
of  "  Ebenezer  !  Ebenezer  !  Oh,  by  Gee  ! 
Hullo  !  "  Then  the  cabin  door  swung  wide, 
and  in  the  doorway  appeared  MacPhairrson, 
leaning  on  his  crutches,  a  green  parrot  on 
his  shoulder,  and  beside  his  crippled  feet  two 
big  white  cats. 

MacPhairrson,  the  parrot,  and  the  cats  all 
together  stared  hard  at  the  door  on  the 
bridge,  striving  to  make  out  through  the 
meshes  who  the  visitor  might  be.  The 
parrot,  scrutinising  fiercely  with  her  sinister 
black-and-orange  eyes,  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover. She  proclaimed  at  once  her  dis- 
covery and  her  approval  by  screeching,  "  Boy  ! 
Boy  !  Oh,  by  Gee  I  Hullo  !  "  and  clam- 
bering head-first  down  the  front  of  Mac- 
Phairrson's coat.  As  MacPhairrson  hobbled 
hastily  forward  to  admit  the  welcome  guest, 
the  parrot,  reaching  out  with  beak  and  claw, 
transferred  herself  to  the  moving  cratch, 
whence  she  made  a  futile  snap  at  one  of  the 
white  cats.  Foiled  in  this  amiable  attempt, 
she  climbed   hurriedly  up  the  crutch  again 
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and  resumed  MacPhairrson's  shoulder,  in 
time  to  greet  the  Boy's  entrance  with  a 
cordial  "  Oh,  by  Gee  !     Hullo  ! '' 

MacPhairrson  (he  spelled  his  name  scrupu- 
lously MacPherson,  but,  like  all  the  other 
dwellers  in  the  Settlement,  pronounced  it 
MacPhairrson,  with  a  punctilious  rolling  of 
the  r)  was  an  old  lumberman.  Rheumatism, 
brought  on  by  years  of  toiling  thigh-deep  in 
the  icy  waters  when  the  logs  were  running  in 
the  freshets,  had  gripped  him  so  relentlessly 
that  one  of  his  legs  was  twisted  to  almost 
utter  uselessness.  With  his  crutches,  how- 
ever, be  could  get  about  after  his  fashion  ; 
and  being  handy  with  his  fingers  and  versa- 
tile of  wit,  he  managed  to  make  a  living  well 
enough  at  the  little  odd  jobs  of  mechanical 
repairing  which  the  Settlement  folk,  and  the 
mill  hands  in  particular,  brought  to  his  cabin. 
His  cabin,  which  was  practically  a  citadel, 
stood  on  a  steep  cone  of  rock,  upthrust  from 
the  bed  of  the  wild  little  river  which  worked 
the  mill.  On  the  summit  of  a  rock  a  few 
square  rods  of  soil  gave  room  for  the  cabin, 
half-a-dozen  bushes,  and  some  sandy,  sun- 
warmed  turf.  In  this  retreat,  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  busy  mill,  but  fenced  about  by 
the  foaming  torrent  and  quite  inaccessible 
except  by  the  footbridge,  MacPhairrson  lived 
with  the  motley  group  of  companions  which 
men  called  his  Happy  Family. 

Happy,  no  doubt,  they  were,  in  spite  of 
the  strait  confines  of  their  prison,  for  Mac- 
Phairrson ruled  them  by  the  joint  forces  of 
authority  and  love.  He  had,  moreover,  the 
mystic  understanding  which  is  essential  if  one 
would  be  really  intimate  with  the  kindreds 
we  carelessly  call  dumb.  So  it  was  that  he 
achieved  a  fair  degree  of  concord  in  his 
Family.  All  the  creatures  were  amiable 
towards  him,  because  they  loved  him  ;  and 
because  they  wholesomely  feared  him,  they 
were  amiable  in  the  main  towards  each  other. 
There  were  certain  members  of  the  Family 
who  might  be  described  as  perennial.  They 
were  of  the  nature  of  established  institutions. 
Such  were  Stumpy  freak-legged,  the  dachs- 
hund-setter; James  Edward,  the  wild 
gander  ;  Butters,  the  woodchuck ;  Melindy 
and  Jim,  the  two  white  cats  ;  Bones,  the 
brown  owl,  who  sat  all  day  on  the  edge  of  a 
box  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  cabin  ;  and 
Ananias-and-Sapphira,  the  green  parrot,  so 
named,  as  MacPhairrson  was  wont  to  explain, 
because  she  Wcas  so  human  and  he  never 
could  quite  make  her  out.  Ebenezer,  the 
pig,  was  still  too  young  to  be  promoted  to 
permanence  ;  but  he  had  already  shown  such 
character,  intelligence,  and  self-respecting  in- 


dividuality that  MacPhairrson  had  vowed  he 
should  never  deteriorate  into  pork.  Ebenezer 
should  stay,  even  though  he  should  grow  so 
big  as  to  be  inconvenient. 

Bat  with  Susan,  the  moose  calf,  and  Car- 
rots, the  unsociable  young  fox,  it  was  differ- 
ent. MacPhairrson  realised  that  when  Susan 
should  come  to  her  full  heritage  of  stature, 
he  would  hardly  have  room  for  her  on  the 
island.  He  would  then  send  to  the  Game 
Commissioner  at  Fredericton  for  a  permit, 
and  sell  the  good  soul  to  the  agent  for  some 
Zoological  Garden,  where  she  would  be  ap- 
preciated and  cared  for.  As  for  Carrots,  his 
conduct  was  irreproachable,  absolutely  with- 
out blot  or  blemish,  but  MacPhairrson  knew 
that  he  was  quite  un regenerate  at  heart.  The 
astute  little  beast  understood  well  enough  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Family,  "Live  and 
let  live,"  and  he  knew  that  if  he  should 
break  that  law,  doom  would  descend  upon 
him  in  an  eye-wink.  But  into  his  narrowed, 
inscrutable  eyes,  as  he  lay  with  muzzle  on 
dainty,  outstretched  black  paws  and  watched 
the  movements  of  James  Edward,  the  gander, 
or  Butters,  the  fat  woodchuck,  a  savage  glint 
would  come,  which  MacPhairrson  unerringly 
interpreted.  Moreover,  while  his  demeanour 
was  impeccable,  his  reserve  was  impene- 
trable, and  even  the  tolerant  and  kindly 
MacPhairrson  could  find  nothing  in  him  to 
love.  The  decree,  therefore,  had  gone  forth  ; 
that  is,  it  had  been  announced  by  Mac- 
Phairrson himself,  and  apparently  approved 
by  the  ever-attentive  Stumpy  and  Ebenezer, 
that  Carrots  should  be  sold  into  exile  at  the 
very  first  opportunity. 

When  the  Boy  came  through  the  little 
bridge  gate,  the  greetings  between  him  and 
MacPhairrson  were  brief  and  quiet.  They 
were  fellows  both  in  the  taciturn  brother- 
hood of  the  woods.  To  Stumpy  and  Ebenezer, 
who  nosed  affectionately  at  his  legs,  he  paid 
no  attention  beyond  a  careless  touch  of 
caress.  Even  to  Ananias-and-Sapphira,  who 
had  hurriedly  clambered  from  MacPhairrson's 
shoulder  to  his  and  begun  softly  nipping  at 
his  ear  with  her  dreaded  beak,  he  gave  no 
heed  whatever.  He  knew  that  the  evil- 
tempered  bird  loved  him  as  she  loved  his 
master  and  w^ould  be  scrupulously  careful 
not  to  pinch  too  hard. 

As  the  little  procession  moved  gravely  and 
silently  up  from  the  bridge  to  the  cabin, 
their  silence  was  in  no  way  conspicuous,  for 
the  whole  air  throbbed  with  the  rising  and 
falling  shriek  of  the  saws,  the  trampling  of 
the  falls,  and  the  obscurely  rhythmic  rush  of 
the  torrent  around  the  island  base.     They 
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were  presently  joined  by  Susan,  shambling 
on  her  ungainly  legs,  wagging  her  big  ears, 
and  stretching  out  her  long,  ugly,  flexible, 
overhanging  nose  to  sniff  inquiringly  at  the 
Boy's  jacket.  A  comparatively  new  member 
of  MacPhairrson's  family,  she  was  still  full 
of  curiosity  about  everyone  and  everything, 
and  obviously  considered  it  her  mission  in 
life  to  acquire  knowledge.  It  was  her  firm 
conviction  that  the  only  way  to  know  a 
thing  w^as  to  smell  it. 

A  few  steps  from  the  door  James  Edward, 
the  wild  gander,  came  forward  with  dignity, 
slightly  bowing  his  long,  graceful,  black  neck 
and  narrow,  snaky  head  as  he  moved.  Had 
the  Boy  been  a  stranger,  he  would  now  have 
met  the  first  touch  of  hostility.  Not  all 
MacPhairrson's  manifest  favour  would  have 
prevented  the  uncompromising  and  daunt- 
less gander  from  greeting  the  visitor  with  a 
savage  hiss  and  uplifted  wings  of  defiance. 
But  towards  the  Boy,  whom  he  knew  well, 
his  dark,  sagacious  eye  expressed  only  toler- 
ance, which  from  him  was  no  small  con- 
descension. 

On  the  doorstep,  as  austerely  ungracious 
in  his  welcome  as  James  Edward  himself,  sat 
Butters,  the  woodchuck,  nursing  some  secret 
grudge  against  the  world  in  general,  or, 
possibly,  against  Ananias-and-Sapphira  in 
particular,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
vigilant  neutrality.  When  the  procession 
approached,  he  forsook  the  doorstep,  turned 
his  fat,  brown  back  upon  the  visitor,  and 
became  engrossed  in  gnawing  a  big  cabbage 
stalk.  He  w^as  afraid  that  if  he  should  seem 
good-natured  and  friendly,  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  show  off  some  of  the  tricks  Avhich 
MacPhairrson,  with  inexhaustible  patience, 
had  taught  him.  He  was  not  going  to  turn 
somersaults,  or  roll  over  backward,  or  walk 
like  a  dancing  bear,  for  any  Boy  alive  ! 

This  ill  humour  of  Butters,  however,  at- 
tracted no  notice.  It  w^as  accepted  by  both 
MacPhairrson  and  his  visitor  as  a  thing  of 
course.  Moreover,  there  were  matters  of 
more  moment  afoot.  That  lively,  squirming 
bag  which  the  Boy  carried  so  carefully  in  the 
hollow  of  his  left  arm  was  exciting  the  old 
woodsman's  curiosity.  The  lumbermen  and 
mill-hands,  as  well  as  the  farmer-folk  of  the 
Settlement  for  miles  about,  were  given  to 
bringing  MacPhairrson  all  kinds  of  w'ild 
creatures  as  candidates  for  admission  to  his 
Happy  Family.  So  whenever  anyone  came 
with  something  alive  in  a  bag,  MacPhairrson 
would  regard  the  bag  with  that  hopeful  and 
eager  anticipation  with  which  a  child  regards 
its  Christmas  stocking. 


When  the  two  had  entered  the  cabin  and 
seated  themselves,  the  Boy  in  the  big  barrel 
chair  by  the  window,  and  MacPhairrson  on 
the  edge  of  his  bunk,  not  three  feet  aw^ay, 
the  rest  of  the  company  gathered  in  a  semi- 
circle of  expectation  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  That  is.  Stumpy  and  Ebenezer  and 
the  two  w^hite  cats  did  so,  their  keen  noses 
as  w^ell  as  their  inquisitive  eyes  having  been 
busied  about  the  bundle.  Even  James 
Edward  came  a  few  steps  inside  the  door, 
and  with  a  fine  assumption  of  unconcern 
kept  himself  in  touch  with  the  proceedings. 
Only  Susan  was  really  indifferent,  lying  down 
outside  the  door — Susan,  and  that  big  bunch 
of  fluffy  brown  feathers  on  the  barrel  in  the 
corner  of  the  cabin. 

The  air  fairly  thrilled  with  expectation  as 
the  Boy  took  the  wrigg-ling  bag  on  his  knee 
and  started  to  open  it.  The  moment  tJiere 
was  an  opening,  out  came  a  sharp  little  black 
nose  pushing  and  twisting  eagerly  for  free- 
dom. The  nose  w^as  followed  in  an  instant 
by  a  pair  of  dark,  intelligent,  mischievous 
eyes.  Then  a  long-tailed  young  raccoon 
squirmed  forth,  clambered  up  to  the  Boy's 
shoulder,  and  turned  to  eye  the  assemblage 
with  bright  defiance.  Never  before  in  his 
young  life  had  he  seen,  such  a  remarkable 
assemblage  ;  which,  after  all,  was  not  strange, 
as  there  was  surely  not  another  like  it  in  the 
world. 

The  newcomer's  reception,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  unfriendly.  The  two  white  cats,  to 
be  sure,  fluffed  their  tails  a  little,  drew  back 
from  the  circle,  and  went  off  to  curl  up  in 
the  sun  and  sleep  off  their  aversion  to  a 
stranger.  James  Edw^ard,  too,  his  curiosity 
satisfied,  haughtily  withdrew.  But  Stumpy, 
as  acknowledged  dean  of  the  Family,  wagged 
his  tail,  hung  out  his  pink  tongue  as  far  as 
it  would  go,  and  panted  a  welcome  so  obvious 
that  a  much  less  intelligent  animal  than  the 
young  raccoon  could  not  have  failed  to 
understand  it.  Ebenezer  was  less  demon- 
strative, but  his  little  eyes  twinkled  with  un- 
mistakable good-will.  Ananias-and-Sapphira 
was  extraordinarily  interested.  In  a  tre- 
mendous hurry  she  scrambled  down  Mac- 
Phairrson's  arm,  down  his  leg,  across  the 
floor,  and  up  the  Boy's  trousers.  The  Boy 
was  a  little  anxious. 

*'  Will  she  bite  him  ?  "  he  asked,  preparing 
to  defend  his  pet. 

"I  reckon  she  won't,"  answered  Mac- 
phairrson,  observing  that  the  capricious 
bird's  plumage  was  not  ruffled,  but  pressed 
down  so  hard  and  smooth  and  close  to  her 
body  that  she   looked  mucli  less  than  her 
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usual  size.  "  Generally  she  ain't  ugly  when 
she  looks  that  way.  But  she's  powerful 
interested,  I  tell  you  !  " 

The  little  raccoon  was  crouching  on  the 
Boy's  right  shoulder.  Ananias-and-Sapphira, 
using  beak  and  claws,  scrambled  nimbly  to 
the  other  shoulder.  Then,  reaching  far 
around  past  the  Boy's  face,  she  fixed  the 
stranger  piercingly  with  her  unwinking  gaze, 
and  emitted  an  ear  -  splitting  shriek  of 
laughter.  The  little  coon's  nerves  were  not 
prepared  for  such  a  strain.  In  his  panic  he 
fairly  tumbled  from  his  perch  to  the  floor, 
and  straightway  fled  for  refuge  to  the  broad 
back  of  the  surprised  and  flattered  pig. 

"  The  little  critter's  all  right ! "  declared 
MacPhairrson,  w^hen  he  and  the  Boy  were 
done  laughing.  "  Ananias-an'-Sapphira  won't 
hurt  him.  She  likes  all  the  critters  she  kin 
bully  an'  skeer.  An'  Stumpy  an'  that  comical 
cuss  of  a  Ebenezer,  they  be  goin'  to  look  out 
fer  him." 

11. 

About  a  week  after  this  admission  of  the 
little  raccoon  to  his  Family,  MacPhairrson 
met  with  an  accident.  Coming  down  the 
long,  sloping  platform  of  the  mill,  the  point 
of  one  of  his  crutches  caught  in  a  crack,  and 
he  plunged  headlong,  striking  his  head  on 
a  link  of  heavy  "  snaking  "  chain.  He  was 
picked  up  unconscious  and  carried  to  the 
nearest  cabin.  For  several  days  his  stupor 
was  unbroken,  and  the  doctor  hardly  ex- 
pected him  to  pull  through.  Then  he 
recovered  consciousness  —  but  he  was  no 
longer  MacPhairrson.  His  mind  was  a  sort 
of  amiable  blank.  He  had  to  be  fed  and 
cared  for  like  a  very  young  child.  The 
doctor  decided  at  last  that  there  was  some 
pressure  of  bone  on  the  brain,  and  that 
operations  quite  beyond  his  skill  w^ould  be 
required.  At  his  suggestion  a  purse  was 
made  up  among  the  mill-hands  and  the 
Settlement  folk,  and  MacPhairrson,  smihng 
with  infantile  enjoyment,  was  packed  off 
down  river  on  the  little  tri-weekly  steamer 
to  the  hospital  in  the  city. 

As  soon  as  it  w^as  known  around  the  mill 
— which  stood  amidst  its  shanties  a  little 
apart  from  the  Settlement  —  that  Mac- 
Phairrson was  to  be  laid  up  for  a  long  time, 
the  question  arose  :  "  What's  to  become  of 
the  Family  ? "  It  was  morning  when  the 
accident  happened,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
Boy  had  come  up  to  look  after  the  animals. 
After  that,  when  the  mill  stopped  w^ork  at 
sundown,  there  was  a  council  held,  amid  the 
suddenly  silent  saws. 


**  What's  to  be  done  about  the  orphants  ?  '^ 
was  the  way  Jimmy  Wright  put  the  problem. 

Black  Angus  MacAllister,  the  Boss — so 
called  to  distinguish  him  from  Red  Angus, 
one  of  the  gang  of  log-drivers — had  his 
ideas  already  pretty  well  formed  on  the 
subject,  and  intended  that  his  ideas  should 
go.  He  did  not  really  care  much  about 
anyone  else's  ideas  except  the  Boy's,  which 
he  respected  as  second  only  to  those  of  Mac- 
Phairrson where  the  wild  kindreds  were 
concerned.  Black  Angus  wiis  a  huge,  big- 
handed,  black  -  bearded,  bull -voiced  man, 
whose  orders  and  imprecations  made  them- 
selves heard  above  the  most  piercing  cres- 
cendos  of  the  saws.  When  his  intolerant 
eyes  fixed  a  man,  what  he  had  to  say  usually 
went,  no  matter  what  different  views  on  the 
subject  his  hearer  might  secretly  cling  to. 
But  he  had  a  tender,  somewhat  sentimental 
streak  in  his  character,  which  expressed 
itself  in  a  fondness  for  all  animals.  The 
horses  and  oxen  working  around  the  mill 
were  all  well  cared  for  and  showed  it  in 
their  condition  ;  and  the  Boss  was  always 
ready  to  beat  a  man  half  to  death  for  some 
very  slight  ill-usage  of  an  animal. 

"A  man  kin  take  keer  o'  himself,"  he 
would  say  in  explanation,  "  an'  the  dumb 
critters  can't.  It's  our  place  to  take  keer 
of  'em." 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  his  great  voice  not  yet 
toned  down  to  the  quiet,  "  I  say,  let's  divvy 
up  the  critters  among  us,  jest  us  mill-hands 
an'  the  Boy  here,  an'  look  out  fer  'em  the 
best  we  know  how  till  MacPhairrson  gits 
well  ! " 

He  looked  interrogatively  at  the  Boy,  and 
the  Boy,  proud  of  the  importance  thus 
attached  to  him,  answered  modestly — 

"  That's  just  what  I  was  hoping  you'd 
suggest,  Mr.  MacAllister.  You  know,  of 
course,  they  can't  stay  on  together  there 
alone.  They  wouldn't  be  a  Happy  Family 
long.  They'd  get  to  fighting  in  no  time, 
and  about  half  of 'em  would  get  killed  quick." 

There  was  a  moment  of  deliberative 
silence.  No  smoking  was  allowed  in  the 
mill,  but  the  hands  all  chewed.  Jimmy 
Wright,  marking  the  bright  face  of  a  freshly 
salved  deal  about  eight  feet  away,  spat 
unerringly  upon  its  exact  centre,  then,  giving 
a  hitch  to  his  trousers,  he  remarked — 

"  Let  the  Boss  an'  the  Boy  settle  it.  They 
onderstand  it  the  best." 

"That's  right,  Jimmy!  We'll  fix  it!" 
said  Black  Angus.  "Now,  for  mine,  I've 
got  a  fancy  for  the  parrot  an'  the  pig.  That 
there    Ananias-an'-Sapphira,    she's    a    bird 
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an'  no  mistake.  An'  the  pig — MacPliairrson 
calls  him  Ebenezer — he's  that  smart  ye'd 
jest  kill  yerself  laffin'  to  see  him.  An', 
moreover,  he's  that  clean — he's  clean  as  a 
ladj.  I'd  like  to  have  them  two  around  my 
shanty.  An'  I'm  ready  to  take  one  more  if 
necessary." 

"Then  I   think   you'll   have  to  take  the 
coon    too,  Mr.  MacAllister,"  said  the  Boy. 


seems  to  like  me  I  "     And  he  decorated  the 
bright  deal  once  more. 

"  Me  an'  my  missus,  we'll  be  proud  to 
take  them  two  white  cats  !  "  put  in  grey  old 
Billy  Smith.  "  She  sez,  sez  she,  they  be  the 
han'somest  cats  in  two  counties.  Mebbe 
they  Avon't  be  so  lonesome  with  us  as  they'd 
be  somewheres  else,  bein'  as  our  shanty's  so 
nigh  MacPhairrson's  bridge  they  kin  see  fer 


"  Stumpy. 


"He  and  Ebenezer  just  love  each  other,  an' 
they  wouldn't  be  happy  separated." 

"  All  right.  The  coon  fer  me,"  responded 
the  Boss.  "  Which  of  the  critters  will  you 
take  yerself  ?  " 

"I'll  wait  and  see  which  the  rest  of  the 
boys  want,"  replied  the  Boy.  "  I  like  them 
all,  and  they  all  know  me  pretty  well.  I'll 
take  what's  left." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Jimmy  Wright,  "  me 
for  Susan.  That  blame  moose  calf's  the 
only  one  of  the  critters  that  I  could  ever  git 
along   with.      She's  a  kind   of  a  fool,  an' 


themselves  all  the  time  there  ain't  no  one 
onto  the  island  any  more." 

"Stumpy's  not  spoken  for,"  reminded 
the  Boy.  The  dog  was  popular,  and  half  a 
dozen  volunteered  for  him  at  once. 

"  Mike  gits  the  dawg  !  "  decided  the  Boss, 
to  head  off  arguments. 

"  Then  I'll  take  the  big  gander,"  spoke 
up  Baldy  Fallen,  one  of  the  disappointed 
applicants  for  Stumpy.  "He  knows  as  much 
as  any  dawg  ever  lived." 

"Yes,  I  reckon  he  kin  teach  ye  a  heap, 
Baldy !  "  agreed  the  Boss.     A  laugh  went 
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ronnd  at  Baldy's  expense.     Then  for  a  few 
seconds  there  were  no  more  appHcations. 

'*  No  one  seems  to  want  poor  Butters  and 
Bones  !  "  laughed  the  Boj.  "  They're  neither 
of  them  what  you'd  call  sociable.  But  Bones 
has  his  good  points.  He  can  see  in  the 
dark  ;  and  he's  a  great  one  for  minding  his 
own  business.  Butters  has  a  lieap  of  sense  ; 
but  he's  too  cross  to  show  it,  except  for 
MacPhairrson  himself.  Guess  Fd  better  take 
them  both,  as  I  understand  their  infirmities." 

"  An'  ain't  there  a  young  fox  ?  "  inquired 
the  Boss. 

"Oh,  Carrots;  he  can  just  stay  on  the 
island,"  answered  the  Boy.  "  If  some  of 
you'll  throw  him  a  bite  to  eat  every  day, 
he'll  be  all  right.  He  can't  get  into  any 
mischief.  x\nd  he  can't  get  away.  He 
stands  on  his  dignity  so,  nobody'd  get  any 
fun  out  of  having  him !  " 

These  points  decided,  the  council  broke 
up  and  adjourned  to  MacPhairrson's  island, 
carrying  several  pieces  of  rope,  a  halter,  and 
a  couple  of  oat-bags.  The  members  of  the 
Family,  vaguely  upset  over  the  long  absence 
of  their  master,  nearly  all  came  down  to  the 
bridge  in  their  curiosity  to  see  who  was 
coming — all,  indeed,  but  the  fox,  who  slunk 
off  behind  the  cabin  ;  Butters,  who  retired 
to  his  box  ;  and  Bones,  who  remained  scorn- 
fully indifferent  in  his  corner.  The  rest 
eyed  the  crowd  uneasily,  but  were  reassured 
by  seeing  the  Boy  with  them.  In  fact,  they 
all  crowded  around  him,  as  close  as  they 
could,  except  Stumpy,  who  went  about 
greeting  his  acquaintances,  and  James 
Edward,  who  drew  back  with  lifted  wings 
and  a  haughty  hiss,  resolved  to  suffer  no 
familiarities. 

Jimmy  Wright  made  the  first  move.  He 
had  cunningly  brought  some  salt  in  his 
pocket.  With  the  casual  remark  that  he 
wasn't  going  to  put  it  on  her  tail,  he  offered 
a  handful  to  the  non-committal  Susan.  The 
ungainly  cu'eature  blew  most  of  it  away  with 
a  windy  snort,  then  changed  her  mind  and 
greedily  licked  up  the  few  remaining  grains. 
Deciding  that  Jimmy  was  an  agreeable 
person  with  advantages,  she  allowed  him  to 
slip  the  halter  on  her  neck  and  lead  her 
unprotesting  over  the  bridge. 

Then  Black  Angus  made  overtures  to 
Ebenezer,  who  carried  the  little  raccoon  on 
his  back.  Ebenezer  received  them  with  a 
mixture  of  dignity  and  doubt,  but  refused  to 
stir  an  inch  from  the  Boy's  side.  Black 
Angus  scratched  his  head  in  perplexity. 

" 'Tain't  no  use  tryin'  to  lead  him,  I 
reckon  !  "  he  muttered. 


''No,  you'll  have  to  carry  him  in  your 
arms,  Mr.  MacAUister,"  laughed  the  Boy. 
''Good  thing  he  ain't  very  big  yet.  But 
here,  take  Ananias-and-Sapphira  first.  ^  If 
shell  be  friends  with  you,  that'll  mean  a  lot 
to  Ebenezer."  And  he  deftly  transferred 
the  parrot  from  his  own  shoulder,  where  she 
had  taken  refuge  at  once  on  liis  arrival,  to 
the  lofty  shoulder  of  the  Boss. 

The  bird  was  disconcerted  for  an  instant. 
She  "slicked"  down  her  feathers  till  she 
looked  small  and  demure,  and  stretched  her- 
self far  out  as  if  to  try  a  jump  for  her  old 
perch.  But,  one  wing  being  clipped,  she  did 
not  dare  the  attempt.  She  had  had  enough 
experience  of  those  sickening,  flopping 
somersaults  which  took  the  place  of  flight 
when  only  one  wing  was  in  commission. 
Turning  from  the  Boy,  she  eyed  MacAllister's 
nose  with  her  evil,  unwinking  stare.  Possibly 
she  intended  to  bite  it.  But  this  moment 
MacAUister  reached  up  his  huge  hand  fear- 
lessly to  stroke  her  head,  just  as  fearlessly 
as  if  she  were  not  armed  with  a  beak  that 
could  bite  through  a  boot.  Greatly  impressed 
by  this  daring,  she  gurgled  in  her  throat, 
and  took  the  great  thumb  delicately  between 
her  mandibles  with  a  daintiness  that  would 
not  have  marred  a  rose  petal.  Yes,  she 
concluded  at  once,  this  was  a  man  after  her 
own  heart,  with  a  smell  to  his  hands  like 
that  of  MacPhairrson  himself.  Dropping 
the  thumb  with  a  little  scream  of  satisfaction, 
she  sidled  briskly  up  and  down  MacAllister's 
shoulder,  making  herself  quite  at  home. 

"My,  but  she's  taken  a  shine  to  you, 
Mr.  MacAUister  !  "  exclaimed  the  Boy.  "  I 
never  saw  her  do  like  that  before." 

The  Boss  grinned  proudly. 

"  Ananias-an'-S.ipphira  be  of  the  female 
sect,  bain't  she  ?  "  inquired  Baldy  Pallen, 
witli  a  sly  look  over  the  company. 

"  Sure,  she's  a  she  !  "  replied  the  Boy. 
"  MacPhairrson  says  so  !  " 

"  That  accounts  f  er  it !  "  said  Baldy.  "  It's 
a  way  all  shes  have  with  the  Boss.  Jest 
look  at  her  now  !  " 

"  Now  for  Ebenezer  !  "  interrupted  the 
Boss,  to  change  the  subject.  "  You  better 
hand  him  to  me,  an'  maybe  he'll  take  it  as 
an  introduction." 

Solemnly  the  Boy  stooped,  shoving  the 
little  raccoon  aside,  and  picked  the  pig  up 
in  his  arms.  Ebenezer  was  amazed,  having 
never  before  been  treated  as  a  lap-dog,  but 
he  made  no  resistance  beyond  stiffening  out 
all  his  legs  in  a  way  that  made  him  most 
awkward  to  handle.  Placed  in  the  Boss's 
great  arms,  he  lifted  his  snout  straight  up  in 
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the  air  and  emitted  one  shrill  squeal ;  but 
the  sight  of  Ananias-and-Sapphira,  perched 
coolly  beneath  his  captor's  ear,  in  a  measure 
reassured  him,  and  he  made  no  further 
protest.  He  could  not,  however,  appear 
reconciled  to  the  inexplicable  and  altogether 
undignified  situation,  so  he  held  his  snout 
rigidly  as  high  aloft  as  he  could  and  shut 
his  little  eyes  tight,  as  if  anticipating  some 
further  stroke  of  fate. 

Black  Angus  was  satisfied  so  far.  He  felt 
that  the  tolerance  of  Ebenezer  and  the 
acceptance  of  Ananias-and-Sapphira  added 
distinctly  to  his  prestige. 

"Now  for  the  little  coon ! "  said  he 
jocularly.  But  the  words  were  hardly  out 
of  his  mouth  when  he  felt  sharp  claws  go  up 
his  leg  with  a  rush,  and  the  next  instant  the 
little  raccoon  was  on  his  shoulder,  reaching 
out  its  long,  black  nose  to  snifP  solicitously  at 
Ebenezer's  legs  and  assure  itself  that  every- 
thing was  all  right. 

"  Jumping  J iminy !  Oh,  hang  1 "  squeaked 
Ananias-and-Sapphira,  startled  at  the  sudden 
onset,  and  nipped  the  intruder  smartly  on 
the  leg  till  he  squalled  and  whipped  around 
to  the  other  shoulder. 

"Now  you've  got  all  that's  coming  to 
you,  I  guess,  Mr.  MacAllister,"  laughed 
the  Boy. 

"  Then  I  reckon  I'd  better  be  lightin'  out 
fer  home  with  it,"  answered  Black  Angus, 
hugely  elated.  Turning  gently,  so  as  not  to 
dislodge  the  passengers  on  his  shoulder,  he 
strode  off  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  saw- 
dust-muffled street  towards  his  clapboard 
cottage,  Ebenezer's  snout  still  held  rigidly 
up  in  air,  his  eyes  shut  in  heroic  resignation, 
while  Ananias-and-Sapphira,  tremendously 
excited  by  this  excursion  into  the  outer 
world,  kept  shrieking  at  the  top  of  her  voice  : 
"  Ebenezer,  Ebenezer,  Ebenezer  !  Oh,  hang  ! 
I  want  Pa  !  " 

As  soon  as  the  noisy  and  picturesque  re- 
cessional of  Black  Angus  had  vanished, 
Baldy  Fallen  set  out  confidently  to  capture 
the  wild  gander,  James  Edward.  He  seemed 
to  expect  to  tuck  him  under  his  arm  and 
walk  off  with  him  at  his  ease.  Observing 
this,  the  Boy  looked  around  with  a  solemn 
wink.  Old  Billy  Smith  and  the  half-dozen 
onlookers  who  had  no  responsibility  in  the 
affair  grinned  and  waited.  As  Baldy  ap- 
proached, holding  out  a  hand  of  placation, 
and  "chuckling"  persuasively  as  if  he  thought 
James  Edward  w^as  a  hen,  the  latter  reared 
his  snaky  black  head  and  stared  in  haughty 
surprise.  Then  he  gave  vent  to  a  strident 
hiss  of  warning.  Could  it  be  possible  that  this 


impudent  stranger  contemplated  meddling 
with  him?  Yes,  plainly  it  was  possible. 
It  was  certain,  in  fact.  The  instant  he 
realised  this,  James  Edward  lowered  his 
long  neck,  darted  it  out  parallel  with  the 
ground,  spread  his  splendid  wings,  and  rushed 
at  Baldy 's  legs  with  a  hiss  like  escaping 
steam.  Baldy  was  startled  and  bewildered. 
His  legs  tweaked  savagely  by  the  bird's 
strong,  hard  bill,  and  thumped  painfully  by 
the  great,  battering,  windy  wings,  he  sput- 
tered :  "  Jumpin'  Judas  !  "  in  an  embarrassed 
tone,  and  retreated  l^ehind  Billy  Smith  and 
the  Boy. 

A  roar  of  delighted  laughter  went  up  as 
James  Edward  backed  away  in  haughty 
triumph  and  strolled  carelessly  up  towards 
the  cabin.  There  were  crys  of  "  Ketch  him 
quick,  Baldy  !  "  "  Try  a  leetle  coaxin'  !  " 
"  Don't  be  so  rough  with  the  gosling, 
Baldy  !  "  "  Jest  whistle  to  him,  an'  he'll 
folly  ye  !  "  But,  ignoring  these  pleasantries, 
Baldy  rubbed  liis  legs  and  turned  to  the 
Boy  for  guidance. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  want  him  now  ?  " 
inquired  the  latter. 

"  'Course  I  want  him  !  "  returned  Jkldy 
Avith  a  sheepish  grin.  "  I'll  coax  him  round 
an'  make  friends  with  him  all  right  when  I 
git  him  home.  But  how'm  I  goin'  to  git 
him  ?  I'm  afeard  o'  hurtin'  him,  he  seems 
that  delicate,  and  his  feelin's  so  sensitive 
like  !  " 

"  We'll  have  to  surround  him,  kind  of. 
Just  wait,  boys  ! "  said  the  Boy.  And 
running  into  the  cabiu,  past  the  deliberate 
James  Edward,  he  reappeared  wdtli  a  heavy 
blanket. 

The  great  gander  eyed  his  approach  with 
contemptuous  indifference.  He  had  come  to 
regard  the  Boy  as  quite  harmless.  When, 
therefore,  the  encumbering  folds  of  the 
blanket  descended,  it  was  too  late  to  resist. 
In  a  moment  he  was  rolled  over  in  the  dark, 
bundled  securely,  picked  up,  and  ignomini- 
ously  tucked  under  Baldy  Fallen's  arm. 

"  Now  you've  got  him,  don't  let  go  o'  him  ! " 
admonished  the  Boy,  and  amid  encouraging 
jeers  Baldy  departed,  carrying  the  bundle 
victoriously.  He  had  not  more  than  crossed 
the  bridge,  however,  when  the  watchers  on 
the  island  saw  a  slender  brack  head  wriggle 
out  from  one  end  of  the  bundle,  dart  upward 
behind  his  left  arm,  and  seize  the  man 
viciously  by  the  ear.  With  a  yell  Baldy 
grabbed  the  head,  and  held  it  securely  in  hig 
great  fist  till  the  Boy  ran  to  his  rescue. 
When  James  Edward's  bill  was  removed 
from    Baldy's    bleeding    ear,    his    darting, 
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furious  head  tucked  back  into  the  blanket, 
the  Boj  said — 

"Now,  Baldj,  that  was  just  your  own 
fault  for  not  keeping  tight  hold.  You  can't 
blame  James  Edward  for  biting  you  !  " 

"  Sure,  no  !  "  responded  Baldy  cheerfully. 
"  I  don't  blame  him  a  mite.  I  brag  on  the 
spunk  of  him.  Him  an'  me'll  git  on  all 
right." 

James  Edward  gone,  the  excitement  was 
over.  The  Boy  picked  up  the  two  big  w^hite 
cats,  Melindy  and  Jim,  and  placed  them  in 
the  arms  of  old  Billy  Smith,  where  they 
settled  themselves,  looking  about  with  an  air 
of  sleepy  wisdom.  From  smallest  kitten- 
hood  the  smell  of  a  homespun  shirt  had 
stood  to  them  for  every  kind  of  gentleness 
and  shelter,  so  they,  saw  no  reason  to  find 
fault  with  the  arms  of  Billy  Smith.  By  this 
time  old  Buttei's,  the  woodchuck,  disturbed 
at  the  scattering  of  the  Family,  had  retired 
in  a  huff  to  the  depths  of  his  little  barrel 
by  the  doorstep.  The  Boy  clapped  an  oat- 
bag  over  the  end  of  the  barrel,  and  tied  it 
down.  Then  he  went  into  the  cabin  and 
slipped  another  bag  over  the  head  of  the 
unsuspecting  Bones,  who  fluffed  all  his 
feathers  and  snapped  his  fierce  beak  like 
castanets.  In  two  minutes  he  was  tied  up 
so  that  he  could  neither  bite  nor  claw. 

"  Tliat  was  slick  I  "  remarked  Eed  Angus, 
who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the 
proceedings.  He  and  the  rest  of  the  hands 
had  followed  in  hope  of  further  excitement. 

"  Well,  then,  Angus,  m\\  you  help  me 
home  ?  Will  you  take  the  barrel,  and  see 
that  Butters  doesn't  gnaw  out  on  the  way  ?  " 

Eed  Angus  picked  up  the  barrel  and 
carried  it  carefully  in  front  of  him,  head  up, 
that  the  sly  old  woodchuck  might  not  steal 
a  march  on  him.  Then  the  Boy  picked  up 
Bones  in  his  oat-bag,  and  closed  the  cabin 
door.  As  the  party  left  the  island  with  loud 
tramping  of  feet  on  the  little  bridge,  the 
young  fox  crept  slyly  from  behind  the  cabin, 
and  eyed  them  through  cunningly  narrowed 
slits  of  eyes.  At  last  he  was  going  to  have 
the  island  all  to  himself  ;  and  he  set  himself 
to  dig  a  burrow  directly  under  the  doorstep, 
where  that  meddlesome  MacPhairrson  had 
never  permitted  him  to  dig. 

III. 

It  was  in  the  green  zenith  of  June  when 
MacPhairrson  went  away.  When  he  returned, 
hobbling  up  with  his  tiny  bundle,  the  back- 
woods world  was  rioting  in  the  scarlet  and 
gold  of  young  October.  He  was  quite  cured. 
He  felt  singularlj^  well,    But  a  desperate 


loneliness  saddened  his  home-coming.  He 
knew  his  cabin  would  be  just  as  he  had  left 
it,  there  on  its  steep  little  foam-ringed  island  ; 
and  he  knew  the  Boy  would  be  there,  with 
the  key,  to  admit  him  over  the  bridge  and 
welcome  him  home.  But  what  would  the 
island  be  without  the  Family  ?  The  Boy, 
doubtless,  had  done  what  he  could.  He  had 
probably  taken  care  of  Stumpy,  and  perhaps 
of  Ananias-and-Sapphira.  But  the  rest  of 
the  Family  must  inevitably  be  scattered  to 
the  four  winds.  Tears  came  into  his  eyes  as 
he  thought  of  himself  and  Stumpy  and  the 
parrot,  the  poor  lonely  three,  there  amid  the 
sleepless  clamour  of  the  rapids,  lamenting 
their  vanished  comrades.  A  chill  that  was 
more  than  the  approaching  autumn  twilight 
could  account  for  settled  upon  his  heart. 

Arriving  at  the  little  bridge,  however,  his 
heart  w^armed  again,  for  there  was  the  Boy 
waving  at  him,  and  hurrying  down  to  the 
gate  to  let  him  in.  And  there  at  the  Boy's 
heels  was  Stumpy,  sure  enough.  Mac- 
Phairrson shouted,  and  Stumpy,  at  the  sound 
of  the  loud  voice,  went  wild,  trying  to  tear 
his  way  through  the  gate.  When  the  gate 
opened,  he  had  to  brace  himself  against  the 
frame  before  he  could  grasp  the  Boy's  hand, 
so  extravagant  and  overwhelming  were  the 
yelping  Stumpy's  caresses.  Gladly  he  suffered 
them,  letting  the  excited  dog  lick  his  hands 
and  even  his  face  ;  for,  after  all,  Stumpy 
was  the  best  and  dearest  member  of  the 
Family.  Then,  to  steady  him,  lie  gave  him 
his  bundle  to  carry  up  to  the  cabin,  and 
proudly  Stumpy  trotted  on  ahead  with  it. 
His  voice  trembled  as  he  tried  to  thank  the 
Boy  for  bringing  Stumpy  back  to  him — 
trembled  and  choked. 

"  I  can't  help  it !  "  he  explained  apolo- 
getically as  soon  as  he  got  his  voice  again. 
"  I  love  Stumpy  best,  of  course  !  You  kept 
the  best  fer  me  !  But,  Jiminy  Christmas, 
Boy,  how  I  miss  the  rest  on  'em  ! " 

"  /  didn't  keep  Stumpy  !  "  explained  the 
Boy,  as  the  two  went  up  the  path.  "  It  was 
Mike  Sweeny  took  care  of  him  for  you.  He 
brought  him  round  this  morning  because  he 
had  to  get  off,  to  the  woods  cruising.  I  took 
care  of  Bones — we'll  find  him  on  his  box 
inside — and  of  cross  old  Butters.  Thunder, 
how  Butters  has  missed  you,  MacPhairrson  ! 
He's  bit  me  twice,  just  because  I  wasn't  you. 
There  he  is,  poking  his  nose  out  of  his 
barrel." 

The  old  woodchuck  thought  he  had  heard 
MacPhairrson's  voice,  but  he  was  not  sure.. 
He  came  out  and  sat  up  on  his  fat  haunches, 
his  nostrils  quivering  with  expectation,  Theu 
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"  The   young   fox    crept   slyly   from    behind   the   cabin,    and   eyed   them    through    cunningly 

narrowed  slits  of  eyes." 


he  caught  sight  of  the  familiar  Hmping  form. 
AYith  a  little  squeal  of  joy  he  scm-ried  forward 
and  fell  to  clutching  and  clawing  at  his 
master's  legs  till  MacPhairrson  picked  him 
up.  Whereupon  he  expressed  his  delight 
by  striving  to  crowd  his  nose  into  Mac- 
Phairrson's  neck.  At  this  moment  the  fox 
appeared  from  hiding  behind  the  cabin,  and 
sat  up,  with  ears  cocked  shrewdly  and  head 
to  one  side,  to  take  note  of  his  master's 
return. 

"  Lord,   how   Carrots   has  growed  !  "  ex- 
claimed   MacPhairrson  lovingly,  and  called 


him  to  come.  Bat  the  fox  yawned  in  his 
face,  got  up  lazily,  and  trotted  off  to  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  MacPhairrson's 
face  fell. 

"  He's  got  no  kind  of  a  heart  at  all,"  said 
the  Boy,  soothing  his  disappointment. 

"  He  ain't  no  use  to  nobody,"  said  Mac- 
Phairrson. "  I  reckon  we'd  better  let  him 
go."  Then  he  hobbled  into  the  cabin  to 
greet  Bones,  who  ruffled  up  his  feathers  at 
his  approach,  but  recognised  him  and  sub- 
mitted to  being  stroked. 

Presently  MacPhairrson    straightened   up 
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on  his  crutches,  turned,  and  gulped  down  a 
lump  in  his  throat. 

"  I  reckon  we'll' be  mighty  contented  here," 
said  he,  "  me  an'  Stumpy,  an'  Butters,  an' 
Bones.  But  I  wisht  as  how  I  might  git  to 
have  Ananias-an'-Sapphira  hack  along  with 
us.  I'm  goin'  to  miss  that  there  bird  a  lot, 
fer  all  she  was  so  ridiculous  an'  cantanker- 
ous. I  s'pose,  now,  you  don't  happen  to 
know  who's  got  her,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  know  she's  got  a  good  home ! " 
answered  the  Boy  truthfully.  "  But  I  don't 
know  that  I  could  tell  you  just  where  she  is  !  " 

At  just  this  minute,  however,  there  came 
a  jangling  of  the  gate  bell,  and  screeches 
of—  ^ 

"  Oh,  by  Gee  !  Jumpin'  Jiminy  !  I  want 
Pa  !  " 

MacPhairrson's  gaunt  and  grizzled  face 
grew  radiant.  Nimbly  he  hobbled  to  the 
door,  to  see  the  Boy  already  on  the  bridge, 
opening  the  gate.  To  his  amazement,  in 
strode  Black  Angus  the  Boss,  with  the  bright 
green  glitter  of  Ananias-and-Sapphira  on  his 
shoulder  screeching  varied  profanities — and 
whom  at  his  heels  but  Ebenezer  and  the 
little  ring-tailed  raccoon.  In  his  excitement 
the  old  woodsman  dropped  one  of  his 
crutches.  Therefore,  instead  of  going  to 
meet  his  visitors,  he  plumped  down  on  the 
bench  outside  his  door  and  just  waited.  A 
moment  later  the  quaint  procession  arrived. 
He  found  Black  Angus  shaking  him  hugely 
by  the  hand,  Ebenezer,  much  grown  up, 
rooting  at  his  knees  with  a  happy  little 
squeal,  and  Ananias-and-Sapphira,  as  of  old, 
clambering  excitedly  up  his  shirt-front. 

"  There,  there,  easy  now,  old  pard,"  he 
murmured  to  the  pig,  fondhng  the  animal's 
ears  with  one  hand,  while  he  gave  the  other 
to  the  bird,  to  be  nibbled  and  nipped  ecstati- 
cally, the  raccoon  meanwhile  looking  on 
with  bright-eyed,  non-committal  interest. 

"  Angus,"  said  the  old  woodsman  presently, 
by  way  of  an  attempt  at  thanks,  "ye're  a 
wonderful  hand  with  the  dumb  critters — not 


that  one  could  rightly  call  Ananias-an'- 
Sapphira  dumb,  o'  course — 'n'  I  swear  7 
couldn't  never  have  kep'  'em  lookin'  so  fine 
and    slick    all    through    the    summer.       1 

reckon " 

But  he  never  finished  that  reckoning. 
Down  to  his  bridge  was  coming  another  and 
a  larger  procession  than  that  of  Black  Angus. 
First,  and  even  now  entering  through  the 
gate,  he  saw  Jimmy  Wright  leading  a  lank 
young  moose  cow,  whom  he  recognised  as 
Susan.  Close  behind  was  old  Billy  Smith 
with  the  two  white  cats,  Mehndy  and  Jim, 
in  his  arms  ;  and  then  Baldy  Pallen,  with  a 
long  blanket  bundle  under  his  arm.  Behind 
them  came  the  rest  of  the  mill-hands, 
their  faces  beaming  welcome.  MacPhairrson, 
shaking  all  over,  with  big  tears  in  his  eyes, 
reached  for  his  fallen  crutch  and  stood  up. 
When  the  visitors  arrived  and  gave  him  their 
hearty  greetings,  he  could  find  no  words  to 
answer.  Baldy  laid  his  bundle  gently  on 
the  ground  and  respectfully  unrolled  it. 
Out  stepped  the  lordly  James  Edward,  and 
lifted  head  and  wings  with  a  troubled 
hojih-a^  lionlza.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Mac- 
Phairrson, he  came  up  and  stood  close  beside 
him,  which  was  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the 
haughty  gander  could  bring  himself  to  show. 
The  cats  meanwhile  were  rubbing  and 
purring  against  their  old  master's  legs,  while 
Susan  sniffed  at  him  with  a  noisy,  approving 
snort.  MacPhairrson's  throat,  and  then  his 
whole  face,  began  to  work.  How  different 
was  this  home-coming  from  what  he  had 
expected  !  Here,  wonder  of  wonders,  was 
his  beloved  Family  all  gathered  about  him  ! 
How  good  the  boys  were  !  He  must  try  to 
thank  them  all.  Bracing  himself  with  one 
crutch,  he  strove  to  express  to  them  his 
immeasurable  gratitude  and  gladness.  In 
vain,  for  some  seconds,  he  strove  to  down 
the  lump  in  his  throat.  Then,  with  a  titanic 
effort,  he  blurted  out  :  *'  Oh,  hang,  boys  ! " 
and  sat  down,  and  hid  his  wet  eyes  in 
Stumpy's  shaggy  hair. 


THE    VIOLET. 


Y\/ITH  purple  softness  on  the  grey  are  set 
^^    My  amethystine  pillows  on  the  grass, 
Where  weary  humming  birds  may  rest  their  heads 
In  momentary  slumber  as  they  pass. 

Or  like  rare  beads  upon  a  fairy  thread 

Dropt  by  some  moonbeam  in  her  hurried  flight, 

Across  the  opal  courtyard  of  the  day 

Back  to  her  ebon  sanctuary  of  night, 

ARCHIBALD    SULLIVAN. 


THE    SELFISHNESS    OF    YOUTH. 

Mother  :  Here*a  a  wire  from  Walter  to  say  their  big  football  match  is  over,  and  he's  come  out  with 
three  broken  ribs. 

Fathek  (eagerly)  :  Who  won  ? 

Mother  :  He  doesn't  say. 

Father;  That  boy  thinks  of  no  one  but  himself.  Now  I  shall  have  to  send  the  maid  out  for  an 
evening  paper. 

THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


A    LOCK-OUT. 
By  Willimn  Caine, 

Mr.  Tweedie,  as  he  turned  into  his  so-called 
carriage  drive,  placed  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket  and  realised,  with  a  sort  of  sick  feeling, 
that  his  latch-key  was  on  his  dressing-table. 
He  probed  into  the  bottom  of  all  his  pockets,  not 
forgetting  the  ornamental  outside  breast  pocket 
of  his  overcoat,  and  the  little  ticket  pocket  on 
his  cuff.  To  make  quite  sure,  he  went  through 
them  all  once  more,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
completed  his  examination  he  had  mounted  the 
steps  and  found  himself  confronted  with  the 
house  door. 

The  time  was  exactly  three  minutes  past 
three  in  the  morning,  and  the  place  was  Notting 
Hill.  The  night  was  fine  -a  circumstance  which 
had  led  Mr.  Tweedie  to  walk  home  from  his  club, 
and  the  respectable  houses  of  his  neighbours  slept 
in  the  m*)onlight. 

Mrs.  Tweedie  and  Willy  were  away  from  home, 


and  this  accounts  for  the  lateness  of  Mr.  Tweedie's 
arrival,  for  a  man  has  every  excuse  for  remaining 
at  his  club  till  the  last  possible  moment  when  all 
his  house,  except  the  front  bedroom,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  painters  and  decorators. 

The  cook  and  housemaid  slept  on  the  top 
storey  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Tweedie  pulled  the  bell  and  rapped  three 
times  on  one  of  the  glass  panels  of  the  door.  He 
waited  for  several  seconds  listening  hopefully. 
In  his  heart  he  knew  that  not  a  soul  on  earth 
except  himself  was  aware  of  his  summons,  but 
there  is  something  about  a  moonlit  suburban 
road  at  three  in  the  morning  which  at  first  deters 
a  rnan  from  making  any  violent  commotion. 

Mr.  Tweedie  was  one  of  Notting  Hill's  most 
respected  church  members,  and  he  shrank  from 
proclaiming,  more  loudly  than  was  necessary,  the 
fact  that  he  was  out  so  late.  It  was  quite  well 
known  in  the  road  that  Mrs.  Tweedie  was  staying 
with  her  mother  at  Northampton. 

So  he  rang  the  bell  once,  knocked  three  times, 
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and  waited.  The  raps  upon  the  glass  sounded 
like  pistol-shots  through  the  quiet  night,  but 
nothing  happened. 

Mr.  Tweedie  rang  the  bell  three  times  and  beat 
upon  the  wood  of  the  door  with  the  lower 
part  of  his 
right  palm. 
This  evoked 
a  sound 
resembling 
muffled  thun- 
der, but  noth- 
ing happened. 
Although  his 
servants  slept 
at  the  back, 
Mr.  Tweedie 
stepped  down 
into  the 
carriage  drive 
and  looked  up 
at  the  porch 
of  the  house. 
Nothing  hap- 
pened. Then 
he  mounted 
the  steps  once 
more  and 
began  to  pull 
at  the  bell 
with  one  hand 
and  pound 
upon  the 
wood  of  the 
door  with  the 
other.  After 
a  minute  of 
this  violent 
exercise  he 
was  forced  to 
pause,  for  he 
was  of  a  full 
habit  of  body. 
Nothing  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  Twee- 
die indulged 
in  some  very 
pungent 
observa  t  i  o  n  s 
relating  to  the 
stupidity,  the 
self-indul- 
gence, and  the 
ingratitude  of 
his  cook  and 
housemaid. 
He  cursed 
them  for 
sleeping  so 
soundly.  He 
cursed  them 
for    going    to 

,  bed  so  early.  He  cursed  them  for  not  having  told 
him  that  he  had  left  his  latch-key  in  his  bedroom. 
He  cursed  them  for  sleeping  at  the  back  instead 
of  the  front  of  the  house  —which  was  monstrous, 


FORCE    OF    HABIT. 


Absent-Minded  Playgoer  :   Would   you  mind  taking  oif  your  hat  in 
front  there? 


because  he  had  insisted  on  their  beiag  put  there, 

so  that  Willy  might  have  the  morning  sun  in 

his  nursery. 

Nothing  happened. 

Mr.  Tweedie  placed  the  point  of  his  stick  in 

the  slit  of 
the  letter-box 
and  began  to 
rattle  it  up 
and  down. 
This  made  a 
noise  remini- 
scent of  a 
Maxim  gun 
working  at 
high  pressure 
during  a  field 
day  at  Alder- 
shot. 

When  he 
had  wearied 
of  this  amuse- 
ment,he  heard 
the  squeak  of 
a  window 
being  opened 
in  the  house 
opposite. 

At  this, 
Mr.  Tweedie's 
self-control 
began  to 
desert  him, 
and  he  flung 
himself  upon 
the  door  with 
a  sob,  and 
placing  his 
hand  in  the 
slit  of  the 
letter-box,  to 
get  a  pur- 
chase, he 
kicked  the 
base  of  the 
door  with  all 
his  might  for 
two  minutes 
and  a  quarter. 
His  strength 
at  last  gave 
way,  and  as 
he  paused  to 
wipe  his  brow 
he  heard 
someone  cry : 
"  What  is  go- 
ing on  ?  "  and 
another  voice 
say  loudly: 
"It's  adrunk- 
e  n  man." 
Whereupon  a 

woman's  voice,  a  long  way  off,  cried  "  Shame !  " 
Mr.  Tweedie  put  his  mouth  to  the  slit  of  the 

letter-box  and  began  to  roar  inarticulately  into 

the  interior  of  his  dwelling. 


NO     HOOM    FOR     FORGIVENESS  ! 

*' Have  you  heard  from  Mabel  since  her  elopement?      Do  you  know  if  her  mother  is  goin^  to   forgive   them?" 
*•  No,  she  is  not!     She  is  going  to  live  with  them  !" 


Windows  were  opening  all  up  and  down  the 
road,  and  Mr.  Tweedie,  as  he  cast  a  swift,  hunted 
glance  behind  hira,  was  aware  of  a  figure  in  white 
which  leaned  out  of  a  casement  in  the  house 
opposite.  He  knew  that  it  was  an  actor  called 
Hobson,  whose  advances  he  had  persistently 
rejected. 

Sheer  lack  of  breath  now  compelled  Mr.  Tweedie 
to  rest  himself,  and  in  the  silence  which  ensued, 
fiobsQ^^'s    yoice    wa^  hp^i'4  distinctly    saying; 


"It's  Mr.  Tweedie  come  home  with  the  milk,"' 
Then  Hobeon  began  to  blow  violently  on  a  police 
whistle  and  to  spring  an  enormous  rattle. 

Mr.  Tweedie  resolved  to  discharge  his  cook  and 
housemaid  next  morning. 

By  this  time  a  number  of  people  who  had 
become  materialised  out  of  the  night  air  were 
gathered  at  Mr.  Tweed ie's  gate.  They  talked 
among  themselves  loudly  and  threw  scr^,ps  of 
idiotic  advice  to  Mr.  T^yeedie.     They  urged  bin) 
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to  knock  on  the  door,  to  ring  tho  bell,  and  to 
look  in  his  pocket  for  his  latch-key. 

On  the  approach  of  a  policeman,  they  dispersed, 
to  re-form  their  group  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
road  as  soon  as  the  officer  had  passed  through 
Mr.  Tweedie's  gate. 

Mr.  Tweedie  felt  hope  revive  at  the  sight  of 
the  policeman.  Such  confidence  in  constituted 
authority  have  five  centuries  of  order  implanted 
m  the  bosoms  of  the  English.  He  felt  that  the 
policeman  would  do  something. 

The  policeman  did  nothing  but  look  up  vacantly 
at  the  fa<?ade  of  Mr.  Tweedie's  house.  Something 
prompted  Mr.  Tweedie  to  join  him  and  do  like- 
wise.    But  the  house  remained  dark  and  silent. 

Hobson  shouted  rudely:  "Burgle  the  house, 
you  fool !  " 

At  any  other  time  Mr.  Tweedie  must  have 
resented  this  remark,  but  now  he  was  so  cowed  by 
the  hideous  publicity  of  his  position  that  he 
welcomed  the  suggestion  as  if  it  were  a  new 
gospel  of  salvation. 

The  }X)liceman  knew  Mr.  Tweedie  perfectly 
well,  but  he  wished  to  consult  a  superior  before 
he  lent  his  countenance  to  any  such  manoeuvre 
as  Hobson  had  suggested.  So  he  blew  on  his 
whistle  until  the  sergeant  came,  and  the  road  was 
awake  from  end  to  end.  The  sergeant  thought 
that  it  might  be  done,  and,  together,  he  and  the 
constable  hoisted  Mr.  Tweedie  on  to  the  sill  of 
his  own  dining-room  window.  Mr.  Tweedie  had 
little  difficulty  in  forcing  back  the  catch  and 
raising  the  sash.  He  stepped  inside  his  own 
house  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  round  of 
cheering,  led  by  Hobson,  in  which  persons  at  the 


distance  of  three  hundred  yards  could  be  heard 
joining  lustily. 

Mr.  Tweedie  passed  out  two  half-crowns 
through  the  window,  and  shut  and  locked  it 
carefully.  Then  lighting  a  match  and  breathing 
a  prayer  of  gratitude,  he  made  his  way  over  the 
carpetiess  fioor,  round  the  sheeted  mound  of 
furniture  which  huddled  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  turned  the  handle  of  the  door. 

It  was  locked  on  the  outside. 


A    FAIR    WARNING. 

When  women  get  the  vote, 
You  men  take  this  to  heart, 

The  "House"  will  wear 

A  g:allant  air, 
And  members  must  be  smart. 
For  looks  will  be  the  passport  there 

When  women  get  the  vote. 

New  toyshops  you  will  note 
More  than  there  were  before. 

For  you  in  toys 

Must  find  your  joys. 
Since  Mary,  Constance  and  Lenore 
Won't  be  your  playthings  any  more. 

When  women  get  the  vote. 

The  marriage  laws  will  show 
The  trend  of  female  views. 

You  Benedicks, 

In  sorry  fix, 
Must  mind  your  "p's"  and  "q's," 
YouMl  all  be  shaking  In  your  shoes 

When  women  get  the  vote. 

Jesaie  Jt*ope, 


Little  Girl  (just  captured)  :  Not  so  tight !     Oh  I    not  so  tight,  you're  hurting; ! 

Pirate  King  (consoUngly) :  Be  a  man.     Never  mind  a  bit  of  pain  ;  thaf  s  half  the  fun. 

Previous  Captive  (bound  on  marooners  rock):  What  abyut  all  my  chocolates?    You've  eaten  every  one. 

PiHATE  King:  Ah!  that's  the  other  half.     See? 


How  light 
the  pastry 

and 
the  cakes^ 

When  cook 
with 

BORWICK'S 
POWDER 

bakes  I 


BERMALINE 

Bn  C   A   1^  THE  FINEST  .  . 
n  El  M  ^  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Bermaline  Bread  T^^^^JZ 


of  THE  LADY,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  PiCK- 
ME-UP  in  THE  WORLD  for  weakly  children. 

makes  the  bones 
and    muscles    of 


Bermaline  Bread 


our  BOYS  A^5D  girls  firm  as  the  rock  by  furnish- 
ing just  the  very  TIT-BITS  that  nature  needs. 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLO  BY  ALL 
PRINCIPAL  BAKERS. 


PICKWICK    UP    TO    DATE. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz  :  "Gentlemen,  let  me  read  the  first  letter.  '  Garraway's,  twelve  o'clock. 
Dear  Mrs.  B. — Chops  and  Tomata  Sauce.  Yours,  Pickwick  ! '  Geatlemen,  what  does  this  mean  ? 
Chops  and  Tomata  Sauce.  What  could  it  mean  but  that  the  Defendant  desired  that  most  succulent 
portion  of  the  sheep,  together  with 

GORDON  &  PILWORTH'S  TOIVIATO   CATSUP. 

which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the  most  delicious  sauce  in  the  world  for  chops,  steaks,  cold  meats,  fish, 
or  made  dishes  ? "  

Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Stores  in  3 Id.,   6d.  and  Is.  bottles. 


BE  ETON'S      FAMOUS 

Qardeninq  Books. 


Profusely  Illustrated. 


Strongly  Bound. 


Wen  Printed. 


Garden  Management 
Everyday  Gardening 

3/6 

All  About  Gardening 

2/6 

Beeton's    Shilling 
Gardening .    .    .  i/- 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO., Ltd., Salisbury  Squafe,  London,  E.G. 


Take  your  razor  into  partnership  with 

VINOLIA 

Shaving  Stick 

There  is  good  business  to  be  done  in 
Quick  Shaves — Easy  Shaves — 

Clean  Chins  and  Healthy 
Skins. 

Soothing — Emollient — Antiseptic. 
Price   1/-  Miniature,  3d. 


MRS  BEETON'S 


COOKERY 
BOOKS 

HOUSEHOLD     FAMILY     EVERYDAY    ALL  ABOUT     SHILLING 
MWAGEMENT    COOKERY     COOKERY     COOKERY    COOKERY 


MRS.    BEETON'S 

HOUSEHOLD    MANAGEMENT. 

The    Daily  Express.— "  There  are  practically  no  limits  to  the  utility  of  a  volume  of  this 
kind  ....  Truly  Mrs.  Beeton's  is  still  unrivalled  and  indispensable." 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

FAMILY    COOKERY. 

The  Daily  Graphic. — **  A  book  invaluable  for  its  cooking  recipes." 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

EVERYDAY    COOKERY. 

Daily  Mirror. — "  A  book   which  no  cook's  library  should  be  without.     No  husband  will 
grudge  his  wife  the  price  of  a  volume  so  invaluable  to  domestic  comfort." 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

ALL    ABOUT    COOKERY. 

The  Teacher.— *' A  most  popular  book,   popular  because  its  merits  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  experience,  and  has  not  been  found  second  to  any  similar  work  published." 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

SHILLING    COOKERY. 

The  Lady's  Pictorial.—"  A  wonderful  storehouse  of  domestic  information." 


AskYouf  Bookseller?  fop  ihese  Editions 


THE  DEAF 
HEAR. 


Since  a  great  scientist  perfected  a 
tiny  yet  powerful  appliance  which 
perfectly  restores  the  hearing,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  use  cumbrous,  un- 
sightly trumpets.  This  marvellous 
little  device  fits  perfectly  into  the  ear, 

and  is  invisible. 
FREE  book  makes  clear  its  uniqueness. 

No  one  need  know  you  are  deaf,  now,  because  you  can  just 
throw  away  your  ear-trumpet,  and  hear  perfectly  with 
the  aid  of  a  wonderful  new  device  which  is  invisible. 
This  is  the  Murray  Ear-Drum,  which  defies  detection  and  gives 
you  natural  powers  of  hearing.  It  is  different  to  any  other 
device  for  the  ears,  and  is  quite  the  most  recent  invention 
(Patent  No.  16313).  Every  sound  wave  is  caught  by  it,  carried 
to  the  aural  drumhead,  and — you  HEAR  ! 

It  does  not  matter  what  is  the  cause  of  your  deafness 
(unless  you  were  born  deaf),  the  Murray  Ear-Drum  rectifies 
it,  and  you  hear  as  well  as  others.  Your  age  does  not  inatter. 
The  Murray  Ear-Drum  is  as  efficacious  in  the  case  of  a  child  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  an  aged  person.  No  discomfort.  No  metal. 
Can  be  worn  day  and  night  without  causing  inconvenience. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  deaf  through 
perforated  or  injured  ear-drum,  or  through  the  effects  of  any 
disease,  or  accidents,  the  effect  is  the  same— PERFECT.  The 
moment  you  place  the  Murray  Ear-Drum  in  your  ear— YOU 
CAN  HEAR. 

People  afflicted  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  cordially 
invited  to  send  at  once  for  a  valuable  FREE  BOOK,  describing 
the  Murray  Ear-Drum,  and  containing  convincing  proof  of  its 
genuineness.  This  book  contains  testimonials  from  grateful 
users  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  letters  of 
thanks  from  people  in  every  station  of  life,  including  clergymen, 
titled  persons,  artisans,  lawyers,  and  doctors.  You  may  write 
to  any  of  the  addresses  given,  and  obtain  proof. 

If  you  are  deaf,  and  want  to  HEAR  AT  ONCE, 
write  TO-DAY,  and  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage,  to 

The  Murray  Company,  155  Century 
House,  205  Reirent  Street,  London,  W. 

The  longer  you  wait,  the  longer  you'll  be  deaf,  so  don't  delay. 
Regain  your  lost  hearing  at  once,  and 

WRITE    TO-DAY. 


Because  of  its  delicate, 
emollient,  sanative,  antisep- 
tic properties  derived  from 
Cuticura,  united  with  the 
purest  of  saponaceous  in- 
gredients and  most  refresh- 
ing of  flower  odours,  Cuti- 
cura Soap  is  unrivalled  for 
cleansing,  preserving  and 
ourifying  the  skin,  scalp, 
lair  and  hands,  for  dispel- 
ing  itching,  irritation  and 
inflammation  and  prevent- 
ing clogging  of  the  pores, 
the  cause  of  many  disfigur- 
ing facial  eruptions. 

Guaranteed  absolutely   pure  and 
may  be  used  from  the  hour  of  birth- 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London.  27, 
Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris,  5,  Rue  de  la  Palx;  Austra- 
lia, R,  Towns  &  Co..  Sydney;  India.  B.  K.  Paul, 
Calcutta:  Japan,  Maruya,  Ltd.,  Toklo;  So.  Africa, 
Lennon.  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc;  U.  S.  A.,  Potter 
Drusi  «fe  Chem.  Corp..  Sole  Props..  Boston. 

©ir*Post-free  from  London  depot,  liberal  sample 
of  Cuticura,  with  32-page  pamphlet,  giving  treat- 
ment for  the  skin,  scalp,  hair  and  hands. 
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THE    LONG   ARM 


E.    PHILLIPS    OPPENHEIM 


for  roTir!?v,-nt  i  -^^1  '  ^^^1"^  ^^'^^  can  be  more  surely  relied  upon  than  Mr.  Oppenheim 
is  1  rvcT^tnL  wh-"w^  P^"*'  ^""^  -^^t"  T^'^'"^  it  out  with  such  ingenuity.  '  The  Long  Arm ' 
is  a  clever  story,  which  no  one  will  lay  down  till  every  line  is  read."— 7^A^  JVorld 


I 


A  POACHED   PEERAGE 


SIR  WILLIAM    MAGNAY 


make?'ai5^«rplte''^^^  T'"'  T^'  ''''",?  '"  o^'S'^'^^^iV  and  lively  interest.    This  latest  story 
Mv^aZ,^  ^  '•   """^   '^  ""'"    ?"*=''  "'1'    ""''»'    and    character."-i?««<ii 


A  CRIME  ON  CANVAS 


FRED   M.   WHITE 


of  liltj^'j^-nfsJr.,^?''  "'"^''^  ''=''""  '^  "  P™«=^  *="  «'■'"'>'  >'°''l''  'he  attention 
^//.}J«%rf<./S"'  "''  "^''"^  "  "■''  ^■"'■>'  '°  ^"x=''  >'='"'  »  'i''^-'"  °^dinary  romances."- 


A  BID  FOR  LOYALTY 


JAMES    BLYTH 


slor'v  U^as  H?i,Vh■;f,^''"^''''^,"'"",J"v'''"'?"<'  ""  ^^  compared  with  this  slory.     The  love 
ti^''cfarve''nm?e'^?^i7^];.riJ^«;.    ''  '^'"°"«  '""^  ^"==  "^  ''^^  '--^  -=>•  =«  ^'-" 


FLORENCE    WARDEN 


SIR   MORECAMBE'S  MARRIAGE 

PRINCE  KARL  a.  c.  gunter 

Advttiser.   ^^^'  "^'^  ^"^"^  "'  '''^"  ^""""^  '^^  ^^^^'  literature  of  ihe  present  ^^.yr  ^Harrogate 
Amusing— al  most  every  line  of  it. "—  The  Sportsman. 

THE  SIN  OF  ALISON   DERING 

with  Jre!t^rhlrm*^i'/'^S  ''  ""i^T^^  conceived  and  well  carried  out.     Miss  Moberly  writes 
1^  finX  clearl^nn       A     '  ^l^  '^^  '^^H  ''  "^^  "^^^-^  '°  ?"'  ^^^^  ^^^  book  until  the  tangle 

HIS   FATHER'S   HONOUR       .     david  ohristie  Murray 

exDecTanvf{f;n"^w'^r^^*^T  ^^^  ^he  warmest  of  the  admirers  of  this  versatile  writer  to 
NZcas^/r^Zfnal     ^^'"'^  "'''  "^^'""^  ''  ^"  ^^^  deceased  novelist's  best  vein."- 


L.    G.    MOBERLY 


THE    SOCIALIST 

MONEY 

SARAH   TULDON'S   LOVERS 
PURPLE  AND  HOMESPUN      . 
THE   DUKE   IN  THE  SUBURBS 
A  TRAITOR'S  WOOING 
IN  THE  DEAD   OF   NIGHT 
THE  NECKLACE   OF  PARMONA 
AN  AWAKENED  MEMORY    . 


.      GUY    THORNE 

MARIE   CONNOR    LEIGHTON 

ORME    AGNUS 

AUSTIN    FRYERS 

EDGAR    WALLACE 

HEADON     HILL 

JOHN   T,  MclNTYRE 

L.   T.    MEADE 

FRANCES  HOME 
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WOMEN  WHO  FASCINATE. 

THEIR  POWER  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  book  which  is  SENT  FREE. 

Thin  and  plain  women  may  become  beautiful  by  a  scientific  home  method, 
which  quickly  enlarges  the  bust,  beautifies  the  complexion,  fills  out  hollow  and 
scraggy  necks,  and  develops  the  figure  into  one  that  commands  admiration. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  woman  should  not  acquire  or  regain  a  perfect 
figure.  For  those  who  lack  the  natural  development  of  the  bust,  a  remarkable  proved 
home  treatment  has  been  devised.    It  is  called  DIANO,  and  is  perfectly  harmless. 

This  treatment  will  positively  develop  the  bust  six  inches.    It  fills 

out  all  hollows  and  flat  places,  adds  grace  and  beauty  to  the  neck,  softens  and 
clears  the  skin.  No  matter  how  plain  you  may  be,  DIANO  will  do  the  same  for 
you  as  it  has  done  for  thousands  of  others.  DIANO  not  only  beautifies  the  figure, 
It  improves  the  health;  it  makes  you  feel  buoyant  and  youthful.  We  want  you 
to  know  more  about  what  DIANO  will  do  for  you  ;  we  cannot  explain  all  in  this 
advertisement. 

On  receipt  of  a  stamp  to  pay  postage,  we  will  send  a  beautiful  book,  containing 
photographs  and  correspondence  from  ladies  who  have  used  this  treatment.  It  is 
sent  in  a  plain  sealed  envelope.  Why  not  write  at  once  for  it  ?  It  is  for  your  benefit. 
THE  L.W.  ESPANOLA  MEDICINE  CO.,  (Dept.  160),  205,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 


•e  to  possess  beauty 
refinement  is  stro, 


is  keenest  ivhere 

ngest. 


Interesting   and  Instructive  Remarks 

to  Young  and  Middle-aged  Men  on 

**  How  to  Preserve  Strengtii  and 

Retain  the  Powers,** 

A  Valuable  Treatise  on  Nervous  Exhaustion, 
Loss  of  Strength,  Mental  Depression,  Exhausted 
Vitality,  Generative  Weakness,  and  Debility  in 
Men  ;  their  Cause  and  Cure. 

This  book  not  only  contains  valuable  i-emarks  on  how  to 
preserve  Streiigtii  and  retain  the  Powers  to  an  advanced  age, 
T)ut  points  out  the  best  means  of  restoring  Exhausted  Vitality, 
Poverty  of  Nerve  Force,  Mental  Depression,  and  will  especially 
interest  those  who  wisli  to  create  Mental  Energj^  increase  Nerve 
Stamina,  or  renew  the  Vital  Forces.  This  brief  work  is  the  only 
one  that  contains  any  sensible  advice  to  tlie  inexperienced,  and 
to  all  young  and  middle-aged  men  will  not  ouly  prove  infctructive, 
but  a  valuable  safeguard.  Sent  sealed  on  receipt  of  4  penny 
stamps  to  any  address,  by  CHARLES  GORDON,  No.  14, 
Gordonholme  Dispensary,  Bradford,  Yorks. — Copyright. 


^ ,  KILLS , 


^1/- 


For  cleaning  Silver,  Electro  Plate  &c. 

Goddards 

flatePowder 

Sold  everywhere  6^  V'  2i  &  4^6. 


BONELESS 


PERFECT 
FIT. 


FULL 
SUPPORT 


CORSETS. 


-without  pressure.  Lightest  weight  ever  pro- 
(hicod.  Made  of  Special  New  Material.  lTn)>reak- 
able.  Sent  for  List.  Please  mention  Winuhok  M.vg. 
118,  MANSFIELD  RD., 
]  NOTTINGHAM. 


Knltfed  Corset  &  Clothing  Co 


JUST  PUBLISHED.     PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


A  New  and  Tliorougtiiy  Revised  Edition. 

ALL    ABOUT 

INCOME  TAX, 

HOUSE    DUTY, 
and  LAND  TAX. 

The  changes  entailed  by  the  Finance  Act  ^ 
t  of  1907  have  made  necessary  a  complete  , 
revision  of  this  practical  Guide  to  Tax-  " 
PAYERS  on  Assessments,  Appeals,  \ 
Reductions,  and  Repayments,  with 
I  examples  of  the  Official  Forms  correctly  | 
filled. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Sq.,  London^  E.C. 


POFUIi/lLR^IlOVeiiS 


*UTHO  "  SERIES.    Large  Demy  8vo.     Bound  in  Attractive  Covers, 


I  A  Bid  for  Fortune.     Guy  Boothby. 
3  Bound  to  Win.     Hawlky  Smaut. 

7  The  Fascination  of  the  King.    Gly  Boothby. 

8  Captain  Shannon.     Coulson  Keknahan. 

9  Random  Shots.     Max  Adklkk. 

12  Mr.  Witt's  Widow.     Anthony  Hope. 

'3  Pharos,  the  Egyptian.     Gvv  F>oothuy. 

14  Saddie  and  5abre.     Hawley  Smakt. 

16  The  Dorrineton  Deed-Box.     Akthuk  Mukkison. 

i8  A  Monic  of  Cruta.     E.  P.  Oim>enheim. 

^«  An  Old  Fogey.     Max  Adekkk. 

24  A  Maimer  of  Nations.     Guv  Booth uy. 

25  in  I^ull  Cry.     Richakd  Maksh. 

26  A  Daughter  of  the  Marionis.     E.  P.  Oipenheim. 
3t  Chronicles  of  Martin  Hewitt.    Akthuk  Mokkison. 

32  Blacic  but  Comely.     G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 

33  Love  Made  Manifest.     Guy  Boothby. 

34  A  False  Start.     Hawi.ey  Smart. 

35  Broken  Bonds.     Hawley  S\fAKT. 

37  At  Fault.     Hawley  Smakt. 

38  The  World's  Great  Snare.     E.  P.  Opienhkim. 
40  The  Right  Sort.     Mks.  Kknnakd. 

44  Scoundrels  &  Co.     Coulson  Keknahan. 

45  The  Man  and  His  Kingdom.     E.  P.  Qpi  enheial 

46  A  Prince  of  Swindlers.    Guy  Boothby. 

47  Adventures  of  Martin  Hewitt.  Arthur  Mokkison. 

48  Secret  Service.     William  Le  Queux. 

49  A  Race  for  a  Wife.     Hawley  Smart. 

50  Satanella.     G.  J.  VVjiyte-Melvillh. 

51  The  Temptress.     Wh.liam  Le  Queuv. 

54  A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

55  The  Red  Rat's  Daughter.    Guy  Booi  hby. 

56  For  the  Religion.     Hamilton  Dkummonu. 

57  Play  or  Pay.     Hawley  Smari-. 

58  Brookes  of  Bridlemere.     Whytk-Melville. 

59  Cecile.     Hawley  Smart. 

60  Long  Live  the  King  I     iivv  B)Oothby. 

6t  Mystery   of  Mr.    Bernard    Brown.      Oi  iexheial 

62  Holmby  House.     G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 

63  The  Whirligig.     Maynf  Linosav. 

64  Jan  Oxber.     Or  me  Agnus. 

65  Stolen  Souls.     William  Le  Queux. 

66  Two  Kisses.     Hawley  Smart. 

<^7  The  Red  Chancellor.       Sir  William  Magnay. 

68  Ravenshoe.     Hhnky  Kingsley. 

09  Sunshine  and  Snow.      Hawlky  Smart. 

70  My  Indian  Oueen.     Guy  Boothby. 

71  Zoraida.     ^^illiam  Le  Queux. 

72  As  a  Man  Lives.     K.  P.  Oimenheim. 

73  Belles  and  Ringers.     Hawley  Smart. 

74  Sarchedon.     (i.  J.  Whyte-Melvillr. 

75  The  Shadow  of  the  Czar.     .L  K,  Carling. 

76  Half  a  Hero.     Anthony  Ho"e. 

77  Across  the  World  for  a  Wife.     Guy  Boothby. 

78  Courtship.     Hawley  Smart. 

79  Tilbury  Nogo.     <'.  L  WHvrE-MEi.vii.Lfc. 

80  The  Fighting  Troubadour.     A.  C.  Guntek. 
8i  A  Woman  of  Wiles.     Alick  Munko. 

82  A  Sailor's  Bride.     Guy  Boothby. 

83  Lady  Barbarity.    J.  C.  Snaith. 

84  Uncle  John.     <i.    [.  Whyte-Melville. 
8s  The  Empty  Hotel.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

86  The  Man  of  the  Hour.     Sir  W.  Magnay. 

87  The  Survivor,     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

88  F#om  Post  to  Finish.     Hawley  Smart. 

89  The  Channings.     Mrs    Henry  Wood. 

90  The  Induna's  Wife.     Bertram  Mitfokd. 

91  Sheilah  McLeod.     Guy  Boothby. 

92  The  Great  Awakening.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

93  The  Spy  Company.     A.  C.  Gunteu. 

94  The  Ruby  Sword.     Bertram  Mi  tford. 

95  The  Marriage  of  Esther.    Guy  Boothby. 

96  Rainbow  Island.     Louis  Tracy. 

97  Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles.     Mrs  Henry  Wood. 

98  In  Strange  Company.     Guy  Boothby. 

99  The  Sword  in  the  Air.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

100  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin.     E  P.  Oppenheim. 
loi  The  Trifler.     ARcinnAi.D  Eyre. 

102  A  Race  with  Ruin.     Hkauon  Hul. 

103  The  Kidnapped  President.      Guy  Boothby. 

104  Sarah  Tuldon.     Or^.e  Agnus. 

IC5  The  City  of  Mystery.     A.  C.  Gun  1  er. 

106  The  Albert  Gate  Affair.    Louis  Tracy. 

107  A  Fatal  Legacy.     Louis  Tracy. 
Ill  Caged.     Head«  n  Hill. 

1X2  My  Strangest  Case.     Guy   Boothby. 

113  Comedies  of  Courtship.     Anthony  Hoie. 


14  The  Wayfarers.     J.  C.  Snaith. 

15  Connie  Burt.     Guv  Boothby. 

16  The  Traitors.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

17  The  Evil  That  Men  Do.    M.  P.  Shiel. 

18  The  Custodian.     Akchibalu  Eyre. 

19  The  Beautiful  White  Devil.     Guy  Boothby. 

20  The  Conscience  of  a  King      A.  C.  Gi'nter. 

21  A  Prince  of  Sinners.     E.  P.  Opl•ENHEI^L 

22  Dr.  Nikola.     Guv  Boothby. 

23  Millions  of  Mischief.     Headon  Hill. 

24  The  Jackal.     Coi  lson  Kernahan. 

25  The  Lust  of  Hate.     Guy  Boothby. 

26  Phil  Conway.     A.  C.  (Ujnter. 

27  The  Crimson  Blind.     Fred  M.  Whitk. 

28  A  Twofold  Inheritance.     Guy  Boothby. 

29  The  Fortuna  Filly.     Howell  Scratton. 

30  Count  Zarka.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 

31  The  Pillar  of  Light.     Louis  Tracy. 

32  A  Queer  Affair.     Guy  Boothby. 

34  The  Yellow  Crayon.     E.  P.  OppENHEl^L 

35  Tommy  Carteret.      Justus  M.  Fouman. 

36  The  Cardinal  Moth.     Fred  M.  White. 

37  Farewell,  Nikola  I     Guy  Boothby. 

38  A  Prince  in  the  Garret.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

39  Long  Odds.     Hawley  Smart. 

40  The  Childerbridge  Mystery.     Guy  Bo(»thby. 

41  Weight  of  the  Crown.     Frkd  M.  White. 

42  Anna,  the  Adventuress.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

44  Bad  to  Beat.     Hawley  Smart. 

45  A  Bid  for  Freedom.     Guy  Boothby. 

46  The  Avengers.     Headon  Hill. 

47  Hearts  Delight.     Louis  Tracy. 

48  The  Girl  in  Waiting.     Archibald  Eyre. 

49  My  Japanese  Prince.    A.  C.  Gunter. 

50  Black  Business.     Hawley  Smart. 

51  Pro  Patria.     Max  Pemberton. 

52  Jarwick  the  Prodigal.    Tom  Gallon. 

53  Race  of  Life.     Guy  Boothby 

54  Racing  Rubber.     Hawley  Smart. 

55  The  Betrayal.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

56  Unmasked  at  Last.     HeAdon  Hill. 

57  An  Ocean  Secret.     Guv  Boothby. 

58  The  Corner  House.     Fred  M.  White. 

iSo  A  Study  in  Scarlet.     Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

61  Thrice  Past  the  Post.     Hawley  Smart. 

62  Dr.  Nikola's  Experiment.     Guy  Boothby. 

63  Buchanan's  Wife.    Justus  Miles  Forman. 

64  The  Master  Spirit.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 

65  The  Gold   Wolf.     Max  Pemberton. 

66  The  Outsider.     HawlrySmakt. 

67  A  Consummate  Scoundrel.     Guy  Boothby. 

68  The  Edge  of  the  Sword.     Fred  M.  White. 

69  The  King's  Messenger.     Louis  Tkacy. 

70  The  Impostor.     Harold  Bindloss. 

71  The  Master  Mummer.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

72  The  Man  Behind  the  Door.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

73  Fauconberg.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 

74  First  it  was  Ordained.     Guy  Thorne. 

75  Frost  and  Friendship.     Geo.  F.  Turner. 

76  Whoso  Findeth  a  Wife.     Wm.  Le  Queux. 

77  Lightly  Lost.     Hawley  Smart. 

78  Dr.  Silex.     Harris  Burland. 

79  The  King  of  Diamonds.     Louis  Tracy. 

80  The  Slave  of  Silence.    Fred  M.  White. 

81  Crime  of  the  Under  Seas.     Guy  Boothby. 

82  'Twixt  Sword  and  Glove.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

83  Cleverly  Won.     Hawley  Smart. 

84  The  Mystery  of  the  Unicorn.    Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 

85  The  Hidden  Victim.     Headon  Hll. 

86  I  he  Lord  of  the  Manor.     Fred  M.  White. 

87  The  Curse  of  the  Snake.     Guy  Boothby. 

88  The  Wiles  of  the  Wicked.     Wm,  Lb  Queux. 

89  Hope,  My  Wife.     L.  G.  Mobekly. 

90  Dr.  Burton.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

Qi  The  Plunger.     Hawley  Smart. 

92  Princess  Kate.     Louis  Tracy. 
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By  Austin  Chester. 
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IF  good  work  counts  for  aiig-lit,  in  time 
and   achievement,   as    it    undoubtedly 

does,  the  McCulloch  collection  will 
endure,  as  an  interesting  representation  of  the 
progress  of  art  in  England  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  from  the  moribund  state 
in  which  earlier  it  was  bound,  and  because  it 
contains  specimens  of  the  best  that,  at  the 
same  time,  has  been  done  in  foreign  art,  the 
whole  brought  together  by  the  generous 
patronage  of  a  man  who  had  an  especially 
catholic  gift  of  appreciation. 

In  a  collection  in  which  the  choice  of  each 
picture  has  been  guided  solely  by  the  indi- 
vidual taste  of  one  man,  there  must  always 
be  some  allowance  extended  for  the  pur- 
chases which  have  been  made  under  those 
exceptional  circumstances  which  are  con- 
trolled by  either  friendship  for  a  painter, 
interest  in  special  subjects,  or  those  flaws  of 
vision  which  arise  in  all  judgments,  and  in 
which  critical  faculty  has  at  some  moment  in 

1909.     No.  173. 


the  march  of  time,  as  it  is  bound  to  do,  given 
us  the  slip. 

During  his  life  Mr.  McCulloch  never 
deigned  to  ask  the  pubUc's  opinion  of  his 
taste,  and  now  that  he  is 

Unmoved  by  nieu's  praise  or  their  blame  either, 

it  would  be  but  churlish  to  cavil  at  the  few 
exceptions  which,  in  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred works  of  art,  fall  below  the  loftiest 
standards  of  importance  or  beauty. 

Eather  must  one  recognise  the  extra- 
ordinary ability  with  which  one  man  brought 
together  the  best  work  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived. 

To  be  entirely  just  to  our  contemporaries 
is  a  far  harder  task  than  most  people  realise  ; 

....  old  schooUug  sticks,  the  old  grave  eyes 
Are  peeping  o'er  mv  shoulder  .... 
The  head  shakes  still :   "  'Tis  Art's  decline,  my  son  ! 
You're  not  of  the  true  painters  great  and  old." 

Such,   unconsciously,   is   the   estimate   by 
critics  of  ijpodera  work.     We  know  it  is  not 
699  ^  ^ 
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^iven  to  moderns  to  "  put  on  the  glory, 
Raphael's  daily  wear,"  and  that  it  is  easy 
enough  to  point  out 

Where  an  outline 
....  there  is  Avrongly  traced,  or  a  hue  mistaken, 

but,  as  we  view  the  several  pictures  of  this  col- 


lection, gathered  together  by  Mr.  McCulloch, 
which  contains  the  work  of  English,  Scotch, 
French,  Spanish,  Norwegian,  Hungarian, 
Dutch,  and  American  artists,  we  see  them  as 
well  worthy  of  being  linked,  one  to  another, 
b^  words  of  praise, 
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No  one  man,  in  purchasing  the  work  of 
contemporary  artists,  conld  hope  to  secure 
the  one  highest  achievement  of  each.  To 
do  that  would  be  an  impossibihtj,  for  it 
would  demonstrate  in  a  purchaser  possession 
of  superhuman  perspicacity  ;  but  in  the  cases 
of  Sir  John  Millais,  Lord  Leighton,  Sir  W. 
Quiller  Orchardson,  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  Mr. 
Albert  Moore, Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent,  Mr.  J.  McNeil 
Whistler,    Bastien  -  Lepage    and    Dagnan- 


by  those  two  aids  of  genius,  time  and  varnish, 
which  the  artist  himself  urged  were  no  in- 
considerable factors  in  the  increasing  value 
of  a  work  of  art.  Could  Ruskin  see  this 
picture,  to-day  mellowed  to  terms  of  excellent 
sobriety,  full  of  exquisite  gradations  of  tone, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  feel  the  spell 
of  this  painter's  great  endowment,  instead 
of  cavilling  as  he  did  when  writing  in  1857 
of  this  very  picture.    To-day,  "Sir  Isumbras" 


v*^'--^^^:^^-VfV- 


•  WAYSIDE     I'ASTUKE.         BY    T.     AUSTEN     BUUWN. 


Bouveret,  Mr.  McCuUoch  seems  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  unerring  flair  which  secured 
to  him,  if  not  the  superlative  work  that 
strikes  more  than  an  average  balance  of  the 
high  qualities  of  each  painter,  work  which 
will  stand  against  the  prejudicial  average  of 
time,  work  which 

....  puts  all  tliouf^hts  of  praise  out  of  our  heads 
With  wonder  at  lines,  colours  and  what-not. 

"  Sir   Isumbras   at   the  Ford,"  a   picture 
painted  by  Millais  in  1857,  lias  been  touched 


remains   a  marvellous  example   of   Millais's 
technical  mastery  and  perceptive  genius. 

In  each  of  the  four  works  by  Sir  William 
Quiller  Orchardson,  which  this  collection 
holds,  this  painter  shows  his  infallible 
pictorial  faculty,  his  imperturbable  facility 
in  the  use  of  .the  materials  of  his  art  ;  but  in 
"Master  Baby"  and  "The  Young  Duke" 
we  seem  to  see  the  subtle,  apprehensive 
intelligence  of  the  artist  at  its  best,  placing 
before  us  with  masterly  accomplishment  and 
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without  trouble  in  coiistruiii<^  medium,  scenes 
envisioned  in  the  glamour  of  inspiration.  In 
the  case  of  each  canvas  the  mellow  felicity  of 
the  work  appears  in  some  mysterious  way  to 
mark  the  especial  felicity  of  each  occasion. 

In  Mr.  Sargent's  work  we  get  portraiture 
at  its  best.  His  work  must  always,  from  its 
magnificent  craftsmanship,  present  that  ex- 


traordmary  interest  to  his  fellow-artists 
which  justifies  his  bemg  known  as  the 
painters'  painter.  He  sees  his  subjects  as 
material  for  his  art,  sees  people  in  then' 
casual  aspect  and  so  renders  them,  instead 
of  seeing  the  subject  through  the  screen 
of  his  own  personality.  In  his  placating, 
distiuguished  way,  this  artist,  in  his  picture. 


«^Bs. 
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'forging   the   ancuoh 


BY     STANHOPE     FOKBES. 


"  On  His  Holiday  :  Salmon  Fishing  in 
Norway,"  ci'ives  us  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Alexander  McCiillocli  which  stands  forth 
as  the  masterly  work  of  a  great  craftsman. 
It  is  full  of  the  thrill  of  life,  of  boyish 
enjoyment.  Mr.  Sargent's  vital  and  clean 
technique  allows^^  of  his  treating  the  rocks 
and  water  in  this  portrait-picture  with  the 
assurance  of  a  landscape-painter. 

A    curious    combination    this — landscape 
and  portrait-painting — but  it  is  one  which, 


rare  to  Mr.  Sargent,  is  accustomed  to 
Mr.  Coutts  Michie,  who,  to  quote  Sir  Isidore 
Spielmann,  "  alternates  between  portraiture 
and  landscape  of  admirable  quality."  The 
sombre  delicacy  of  his  "  Home  from  the 
Hills,"  a  lay-sermon  in  paint,  the  rich  depth 
of  colour  of  his  "Autumn  Sunshine,"  and 
the  distinguished  accomplishment  of  his 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Alexander  McCiilbch,  with 
its  suggestions  of  character,  are  admirable 
examples  of  his  versatile  talent. 
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POKTKAIT    OF    THE    LATE    MR.     GEORGE    McCULLOCH.        RY    P.     A.    J.     DAGNAN-BOU  VKKET,     HON.     R.A. 


There  are  portraits  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McCuUoch,  by  Bagnan-Bouveret,  so  lifelike 
that  it  is  difficult,  in  each  case,  to  decide 
whether  art  was  administering  truth,  or  truth 
accrediting  art  ;  anyway,  here  is  the  moment 
seized  and  the  impression  of  the  moment 
transferred.  Dagnan-Bouveret's  other  two 
important  subject  pictures  are  "  La  Cene " 
and  "  The  Madonna  and  Child." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey  is  represented  by  two 
of  his  finest  canvases,  "  Richard,  Duke 
of    Gloucester    and   the   Lady   Anne"   and 


"  Lear  and  Cordelia."  The  intention  of  his 
work  is  always  decorative,  but  how  vast  in 
design  and  accurate  in  effect,  how  majestic 
in  line  and  harmonious  in  parts,  and  with 
what  dignity  of  conception  are  the  scenes 
placed  within  reach  of  our  vision  !  The 
question  with  him  is  not  portrayal  of  Nature 
with  its  differentiation  of  planes  and  values, 
but  of  design,  the  pictorial  record  of  a 
gorgeous  colour-pattern  shown  with  strength, 
intelligence,  and  originality.  In  the  picturesque 
"  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Lady 
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Anne,"  we  see  him  treat  his  people's  heads 
and  hands  as  spots  of  hght,  where,  to  make 
symmetric  whole  in  the  gorgeous  yet  solemn 
colouring,  light  needs  to  be  localised.  The 
same  unclassified  purity  of  tone  in  the 
draperies  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
'*  Lear  and  Cordelia,"  a  picture  which  takes 
the  eye  by  the  majesty  and  harmony  of  its 
effect. 

Albert  Moore  was  also  a  decorative  painter, 
but  of  different  aim,  and  in  "  The  Loves  of 
the  AYinds  and  the  Seasons,"  we  see  him  not 
only  a  consummate  painter,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  poets. 

Amongst  this  decorative  work  must  be 
included  that  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  an  imagina- 
tive painter  of  rare  parts,  and  of  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones.  Such  pictures  as  Sir  Edward's 
"  Psyche's  Wedding,"  "  The  Sleephig  Prin- 
cess," and  "  Love  iVmong  the  Ruins,"  possess 
an  interest  apart  from  paint,  since  the  artist 
has  sought  and  studied  the  fabulous  world  and 
renewed  for  us  old  myths.  Always  he  tells 
us  in  one  form  or  another  an  old,  immortal 
story,  which  is  as  a  vast  extravaganza  to 
prosaic  life.  ''  Love  Among  the  Ruins " 
bears  its  history  recorded  thus  :  "  This  oil 
picture  is  the  same  design  as  one  of  the  same 
name  which  I  painted  in  water-colours  twenty- 
one  years  ago,  but  which  was  destroyed  in 
August  of  last  year.  The  present  pictnre  I 
began  at  once,  and  have  made  it  as  like  as 


PORTRAIT    OF    MRS.     GEORGE     MoCULLOCH,     NOW    MRS. 
COUTTS    ajICHIE,      BV    J.     COUTTS    MJCmE- 


SKETCH     PORTRAIT    OF    MRS.    ALEXANDER     McCULLOGH. 
BY    ,T.     COUTTS     MIC  HIE. 

possible  to  the  other,  and  have  finished  it  this 
day,  April  2P>rd,  1894." 

That  diverse  appreciation  of  different 
styles  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  mark  of 
the  collection  made  by  Mr.  McCulloch,  led 
him  to  acquire  three  of  the  best  pictures 
painted  by  Bastien-Lepage,  the  canvas 
known  as  "  The  Potato  Gatherers,"  "  Pauvre 
Fauvette,"  and  "  Pas  Meche." 

There  is  a  small  picture  by  Matliew  Maris, 
which  has  in  it  a  vein  of  poetry  and  of 
imagination  ;  whilst  "  The  Noonday  Rest," 
of  Lhermitte,  who  is  represented  by  no  less 
than  four  canvases,  shows  the  artist's  work 
lifted  into  greatness  by  that  spontaneity 
which  appears  to  emphasise  all  this  artist's 
transcripts  of  rural  hfe. 

In  the  art  of  Mr.  Clausen  we  are  in 
intimate  alliance  with  that  of  France,  and, 
unconsciously,  we  appraise  it  by  the  same 
standards  we  apply  to  Lhermitte  and  Bastien- 
Lepage  ;  whilst  that  of  Edward  Stott, 
tonched  by  romantic  suggestion,  leads  this 
artist  into  the  vicinity  oF  great  painters. 

The  Scotch  school,  as  is  natural  enough  in 
a  collection  gathered  together  by  a  Scotch- 
man, is   fully  represented.      Not  only  have 
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ue  the  works  of  Orcbardsoii,  Gow,  the  two 
Farquharsoiis,  Peter  Graham,  Faed,  Pettie, 
McTaggart,  Coiitts  Michie,  Macallum,  Mac- 
Whirter,  iMacbeth,  Macnab,  McGregor,  Colin 
Hunter,  David  Cameron,  Robert  Allan, 
Austen  Brown,  and  John  Laverj,  but  there 
are  no  less  than  sixteen  landscapes  by  David 
Murray,  who  is  seen  at  his  best,  and  liis  best 
is  very  good,  in  the  picture  entitled  "  The 
Farm  Ford." 

The  work  of  Cecil  Lawson,  like  that  of 
Whistler,  is  marked  by  breadths  of  vision, 
largeness  of  treatment,  and  the  same  sense 
of  grandeur  of  style ;  the  large  picture, 
"  Marshlands,"  purchased  by  Mr.  McCulloch, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  artistry,  and 
illustrates  very  fully  those  quahties  wliich 
Henley  describes  as  characteristic  of  reticence 
and  good  breeding. 

''A  Highland  Castle,"  by  Horatio 
McCulloch,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
work  of  a  man  who  has  exercised  great 
influence  on  Scotch  landscape-painting  ;  and 
"  The  Sleep  that  is  among  the  Lonely  Hills  " 
shows  Mr.  MacWhirter  at  his  best.  It  is  a 
picture  which  James  Caw,  in  his  excellent 
book  on  Scottish  painting,  recently  published, 
says  :  "  Holds  a  dirge-like  beauty  of  a  high 
order." 

■  In  "  The  Sculptor's  Gallery  "  we  get  Sir 
Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  at  his  highest  in 
that  art  of  marble  which  he  has  formulated 
into   a    principle,    and    other    distinguished 


artists  who  are  represented  in  the  collection 
by  some  of  their  very  finest  work  are  :  Mr. 
Frank  Dicksee,  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  Mr. 
Herbert  Draper,  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan,  Mr.  Arthur 
Hacker,  Mr.  iVlfred  Parsons,  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes,  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Brangwyn. 

In  considering  a  collection  chosen  with 
such  catholicity,  "  there  must  always  be  a 
sense  of  the  effort  necessary  to  keep  the 
various  parts  from  flying  asunder,"  a  sense 
more  or  less  of  imprrfect  continuity,  a  sense 
of  uneven n ess  in  execution  ;  but,  on  emerging 
from  the  doors  of  Burlington  House,  this 
feeling  was  mitigated  by  the  recognition  of 
the  extraordinary  ability  with  which,  as  we 
said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  one  man 
by  his  individual  taste  had  brought  together 
a  large  amount  of  the  best  artistic  w^ork  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

AVe  are  indebted  to  the  kind  permission  of 
Mrs.  McCulloch,  now  Mrs.  Coutts  Michie, 
for  the  right  to  reproduce  in  the  foregoing 
article  a  number  of  the  most  notable  pictures 
in  the  collection,  and  for  facilities  for  re- 
producing them  we  have  to  thank  Messrs. 
Virtue  and  Co.,  who  have  kindly  allowed 
us  to  use  the  negatives  prepared  for  their 
own  publication  on  the  subject,  a  com- 
plete pictorial  record  of  the  McCulloch 
Collection,  issued  as  a  special  number  of 
The  Art  Journal,  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  illustrations. 


*  ON     HIS    holidays":     ALEXANDER    McCULLOCH    SALMON    FISHING    IN    NORWAY. 
BY    JOHN     S,     SARGENT,     R,A» 


Silver  Speech  and  Golden  Silence. 


By     flora    ANNIE     STEEL. 


I.    Silver  Speech. 

T  is  not  only  the 
interest  of  Lidia — 
now  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of 
the  British  Empire 
—  bnt  the  credit 
and  honour  of  the 
British  nation 
itse  If ,  will  be 
decided  by  this 
division.  We  are  to 
decide  by  this  judgment  whether  the  crimes 
of  individuals  are  to  be  turned  into  public 
guilt  and  national  ignominy  ;  or  whether  this 
nation  will  convert  the  very  offences  which 
have  thrown  a  transient  shade  upon  its 
government  into  something  that  will  reflect 
a  permanent  lustre  upon  the  honour,  justice, 
and  humanity  of  the  kingdom  !  My  lords  ! 
There  is  yet  another  consideration  equal  to 
those  other  two  great  interests  I  have  stated 
— those  of  our  Empire,  of  our  national 
character — something  that,  if  possible,  conies 
more  home  to  the  hearts  and  feelings  of 
every  Englishman  —  I  mean  the  interests 
of  our  constitution  itself,  which  is  deeply 
involved  in  this  case." 

In  the  audience  a  young  man  fair  of  face, 
blue  of  eye,  looked  up  suddenly,  then  mut- 
tered under  his  breath — 

"  Hard  cheek  !  What  the  deuce  has  he 
got  to  do  with  the  British  constitution  ?  " 

"  Do  be  quiet,  Tom  !  "  blushed  the  girl 
who  sat  next  him  in  a  whisper  ;  "  they'll  hear 
you." 

Tom  relapsed  into  bored  silence,  and  tlie 
stream  of  words  went  on — 

"  But  the  crimes  we  charge  against  him 
are  not  lapses,  defects,  errors  of  common 
human  frailty  which,  as  we  know  and  feel, 
we  can  allow  for.  They  are  no  crimes  that 
have  not  arisen  from  passions  which  it  is 
criminal  to  harbour,  no  offences  that  have 
not  their  root  in  avarice,  rapacity,  pride,  in- 
solence, ferocity,  treachery,  cruelty,  malignity 
of  temper  ;  in  short,  in  nothing  that  does  not 
argue  a  total  extinction  of  all  moral  principle, 
that  does  not  manifest  an  inveterate  black- 
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ness  of  heart  dyed  ingrain  with  malice, 
vitiated,  corrupted,  gangrened  to  the  very 
core." 

"Confound  his  Billingsgate  !  "  murmured 
Tom  Gordon  softly.  "What  good  does  it 
do— anybody  ?  " 

"  H'sh  !  "  came  the  warning  feminine 
whisper  ;  "his  accent  is  really  very  good." 

Tom  shifted  uneasily,  and  once  again  the 
strenuous,  eager  voice,  struggling  bravely 
against  the  harshness  of  the  English  Ian-  ■ 
guage,  was  the  only  sound  held  in  the  white 
walls  of  the  Mission  School  at  Ilmpur,  a 
little  Punjab  town  set  in  a  Avaste  of  sand. 
The  hot  sunshine  slanted  across  it  in  broad, 
golden  rays  from  the  upper  windows,  to  lay 
broad,  yellow  squares  on  the  cool  whitewash. 
Through  the  doors,  set  open  to  the  air  on 
all  sides,  the  same  hot,  yellow  sunshine 
slanted  in  on  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
students,  all  bent — with  elation  in  their 
looks — on  the  prize  English  speaker,  who 
was  declaiming  his  set  speech  out  of  Burke's 
famous  impeachment  of  AYarren  Hastings. ' 
Declaiming  it  before,  as  the  local  paper  put 
it,  "  Mr.  Commissioner  Gordon  and  his  good 
lady,  Mr.  Tom  Gordon,  a  fine  young  man 
worthy  of  his  great  father  who  has  lately 
entered  India  from  Eton  in  quest  of  police 
post,  the  beautiful  Miss  Gordon,  and  many 
others  of  European  renown,  including  natives 
of  high  official  positions,  who  have  honoured 
the  Reverends  Fj-eemantle  and  Smith  with 
attendance  at  their  mission  -  school  prize- 
giving." 

They  sat  in  a  semicircle  on  the  dai's.  A 
quaint  company.  Mr.  Commissioner  Gordon 
with  a  painstakingly  pious  expression  on  his 
grizzly  red  bearded  face,  inw^ardly  rehearsing 
the  speech  he  would  have  to  make  in  his 
turn  ;  his  good  lady  nervously  eyeing  the 
gilt  books  which  she  would  have  to  give 
away,  spread  out  on  the  table  before  her. 
It  was  covered  with  a  royal  red  cloth,  and 
on  it  stood  a  packed  posy  of  jasmine  blossoms 
and  marigolds.  The  odour  of  the  crushed 
blossoms  mingled  with  the  confused  scent 
of  cocoanut  oil,  roses,  and  curry  powder 
which  is  inseparable  from  every  Indian 
assembly.  On  one  side  of  the  Commissioner 
sat  the  Reverend  Freeman  tie,  a  gentleman 
with  a  beard  grown  wdiite  in  the  service  of 
education.     Mild,  placid,  benevolent,  his  face 
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"  Guupat-Rai  was  simply  excelling  himself." 


beamed  out  over  his  students.  They  were 
all  doing  well,  and  Gunpat-Rai  was  simply 
excelling  himself  by  showing  complete  mastery 
over  both  vowels  and  consonants.  Indeed, 
in  the  whole  semicircle  of  eager  teachers 
and  appro\'ers  upon  the  platform  there  was 
not  to  be  seen  a  dissentient  expression  ;  and 
one  ^^/?^//?«- worker  positively  wept  tears  of 
joy,  because  it  was  through  her  dreary  daily 
drudgery  amongst  fetid  alleys  and  sunless 
back  courts  that  the  prize  pupil  had  origin- 
ally come  to  the  mission-school. 

Otherwise  he  might  have  remained  as  his 


father  had  remained  all  his  life,  proprietor 
of  an  odd  little  shop  right  away  from  all 
other  shops,  where  they  sold  matches  and 
oil,  flour  and  earthenware  dishes,  string  and 
pipe-bowls — everything,  in  fact,  which  might 
suddenly  be  wanted  in  the  big,  high,  tenement 
houses  that  elbowed  and  shouldered  the 
little  dark  lane. 

"  The  law  is  the  security  of  the  people  of 
England  !  It  is  the  security  of  the  people 
of  India  ! '' 

Gunpat-Rai's  voice,  overtaxed,  almost  broke 
over  the  climax   of  Burke's  rhodomontade, 
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but  the  tumultuous,  undisciplined  applause 
which  followed  covered  the  fact,  and  he  sat 
down  feeling  dazed,  confused.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  spoken  in  public,  and 
he  had  found  that  he  had  not  been  afraid. 
That  in  itself  w^as  disturbing — he  had  not 
felt  afraid  ! 

Meanwdiile,  Mr.  Commissioner  Gordon's 
loud  voice  was  bombarding  the  wall  with 
fitful  explosions  of  words  which  reverberated 
amidst  an  echo  of  hesitating  stutters. 

"Gives  me  greatpleasure,  unalloyed  pleasure 
to — er — er — er— to — to  see  Indian  youth- 
er — ^er — er — taking    their  place   with — with 

— er — er—  er "  Here  a  glance  at  his  son — 

who,  after  the  manner  of.  sons  when  their 
fathers  are  speaking,  was  burying  his  face  in 
his  hands  —  seemed  to  supply  the  lacking 
phrase — "  with  the  youth  of  England." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  groaned  Tom  Gordon 
aside  plaintively.  '*  I  say,  Nell,  how  long  do 
you  think  the  Guv'nor  will  be  on  his  legs, 
for  I'll  slope  out  and  have  a  smoke " 

"  S-st,  Tom  !  "  reproved  his  sister  severely. 
"  You  can't — and  you've  got  to  play  in  the 
cricket  match,  you  know." 

Tom  groaned  again,  but  less  plaintively  ; 
and  so  the  speechifying  went  on,  the  burden 
of  all  being  the  incalculable  advantage  of  a 
good  sound  English  education  in  every  walk 
of  life.  Did  they  but  choose,  every  student 
present — at  any  rate,  students  of  the  stamp 
of  Gunpat-Rai  —  inight  "  rise  to  higher 
things." 

So,  with  a  final  and  formal  hnndshake  to 
the  lad  who  so  distinguished  himself,  the 
company  trooped  out  into  the  sunshine,  and 
the  mission-school  lay  empty.  Only  in  the 
place  where  Gunpat-Rai  had  sat  ere  rising 
to  speak,  a  tiny  packet  wrapped  in  silver-leaf 
betrayed  its  presence  by  shining  like  a  star. 
It  was  the  talisman  which  his  little  fifteen- 
year-old-wife  had  given  him  that  morning 
ere  lie  started,  with  tears  and  laughter, 
because  it  was  only  the  first  half-chewed, 
half -sucked  piece  of  dough-cake  his  firstboin 
had  ever  had.  It  liad  dropped  from  his 
nerveless  hand  when,  in  a  dire  funk,  he  hud 
stood  up  in  answer  to  the  call  of  his  name. 

It  did  not,  however,  shine  long,  for  an 
impudent  sparrow  soon  discovered  that  it 
was  but  dough  made  silvern,  and  promptly 
carried  it  off. 

Meanwhile  the  cricket  match  was  in  full 
swing,  Tom  Gordon  captaining  one  side, 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Freeman  tie  (who  still 
cherished  an  old  blue  cap  he  had  worn  in 
his  Oxford  days)  the  other. 

Youth,  however,  had  to   be  allowed  for. 


so  the  last-comer  from  Eton  found  liimself, 
to  his  great  delight,  at  the  head  of  ten 
smaller  boys— jolly  little  chaps  with  bright 
eyes  and  boundless  obediences — while  the 
big  students,  including  Gunpat-Rai — who 
was  cock  at  cricket  as  in  English — ranged 
themselves  under  their  master. 

They  won  the  toss,  and  Tom  Gordon, 
as  he  suppled  his  hands  with  the  ball,  told 
himself  the  bowling  must  be  good. 

And  good  it  was,  especially  in  style.  The 
tall  young  figure  in  white  flannels,  close 
clipped  about  the  lean  flanks  with  the  light 
blue  belt,  reminded  one  of  a  flying  Mercuiy 
as  it  poised  in  delivery.  Every  woman's  eye 
was  on  it  in  admiration.  As  for  the  swift 
balls  it  sent,  they  were  a  revelation  to  these 
Indian  boys,  who  had  never  seen  real  cricket. 
They  crumpled  up  before  them  like  agitated 
spiders  when  they  came  off  the  wicket,  and 
when  they  came  on  it,  they  looked  helplessly 
at  the  umpire  to  see  if  they  were  really  out. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Freemantle  made  a  good 
stand,  the  memory  of  many  a  past  day 
coming  back  to  give  half -forgotten  skill  to 
his  bat,  his  sheer  delight  in  his  youthful 
adversary's  prowess  making  him  bold.  Still 
the  score  stood  ominously  at  one  figure  when 
Gunpat-Rai  took  his  place.  Tom  Gordon 
hitched  up  his  belt  and  looked. 

"  I  sliould  say  leg  before,"  lie  muttered, 
"  but  they're  so  thin,  they  hardly  count." 

And  then  he  let  drive. 

Now,  whether  the  ball  chose  to  hit  Gunpat- 
Rai's  bat,  or  Gunpat-Rai's  bat  chose  to  hit 
the  ball,  is  innnaterial.  Away  it  went  beyond 
the  boundary,  and  Gunpat-Rai's  long  legs 
scored  four.  A  sharp,  hissing  roar  of  delight 
rose  from  the  assembled  school,  and  Tom 
Gordon  frowned  faintly  ;  but  he  was  far  too 
good-humoured  to  withstand  what  followed. 
Heartened  up  by  his  absolutely  unlooked-for 
success,  Gunpat-Rai,  who,  though  his  legs 
were  thin,  was  a  powerful  enough  young 
fellow,  did  everything  and  more  than  every- 
thing that  could  be  expected  of  him.  He 
gambolled  out  and  slogged  wildly,  he 
pirouetted  like  a  teetotum  and  nearly  killed 
his  wicket-keep,  and  finally  let  drive  at  his 
partner's  wicket,  demolishing  all  three  stumps. 

"  Out ! "  cried  the  umpire  ruefully,  but- 
with  commendable  impartiality,  and  when 
Tom  Gordon  had  sufficiently  recovered  from 
his  laughter  to  assert  that  no  one  but  the 
stumps  had  suffered,  another  hissing  roar  of 
applause  rose  from  the  school. 

All  things,  however,  must  come  to  an  end, 
and  a  skying  block  of  Gunpat-Rai's  was 
finally   caught   by   Tom  Gordon  just  as   it 
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appeared  to  be  descending  on  his  mother's 
lap.  But  the  score  stood  at  thirtj-six,  and 
as  the  batsman  walked  past  him  proudly  yet 
sheepishly,  the  Eton  boy  shook  him  by  the 
hand. 

"  By  George,  you  know,"  he  said,  "  you'd 
be  another  Eanji  with  practice  !  I  never 
saw  such  an  innings  played — never  !  " 

Gunpat-Kai  flushed  up  under  his  dark  skin 
and  gave  back  the  grip  with  all  the  curious, 
lissome  strength  of  an  Indian  hand,  in  which 
the  sinews  seem  made  of  iron,  the  bones 
of  velvet. 

After  that  it  seemed  of  little  count  that 
Tom  Gordon,  who  began  the  next  innings, 
should,  by  a  judicious  foresight  and  the 
obedience  of  his  small  boys  combined,  carry 
out  his  bat  as  last  man  with  a  score  of 
seventy- two. 

"You  are  too  good  for  us,  Gordon," 
laughed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freemantle.  "  We 
must  deport  him  from  the  station,  or  request 
him  not  to  play  again,  mustn't  we,  boys  ? " 

But  the  hissing  roar  which  followed  was 
of  dissent,  not  assent,  and  when  it  had  died 
away,  Gunpat-Rai,  as  head  of  the  school, 
spoke  up,  to  his  own  surprise  again,  fluently. 

"  Cricket,"  he  said,  "  is  a  noble  game. 
We  learn  everything  noble  from  England. 
So  are  we  pleased  to  acquire  proficiency  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Tom  Gordon,  Esquire." 

The  soft,  dark  eyes  looked  almost  appeal- 
ingly  at  the  blue  ones. 

"All  right,"  said  their  owner  curtly. 
"  I'll  come  down  and  coach  you  a  bit  if 
you  like." 

And  he  did. 

II.    Golden  Silence. 

"Why  on  earth  can't  you  learn  to  hold 
your  tongue,  Gunpat  ? "  said  Tom  Gordon 
roughly.  "  I  thought  you  had  more  sense 
than  to  mix  yourself  up  with  those  Arya 
Somajh  agitators.  You'll  be  getting  your- 
self into  trouble  some  day  !  " 

The  years  had  passed  since  the  famous 
innings,  making  of  the  bowler  an  Assistant 
District  Superintendent  of  Police,  of  the 
batsman  a  pleader  in  the  High  Court. 
Practically  the  balance  of  progress  was  all 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  Coming  from 
the  house  of  a  miserable  merchant  whose 
monthly  earnings  barely  touched  a  living 
wage  of  the  poorest  description,  he  had 
risen  far  beyond  his  birthright,  whereas 
Tom  Gordon,  on  his  pay  of  two  hundred  a 
month,  with  poor  promotion  before  him, 
had,  if  anything,  fallen  from  his.  But  dis- 
content sat  in  the  dark  eyes  and  cheerful 


acquiescence  in  the  blue  ones.  Perhaps  the 
owner  of  the  latter  was  a  better  appraiser  of 
his  own  worth,  for  he  knew  he  was  not 
clever ;  knew  tliat  though  he  was  "  jolly 
good  "  at  this,  he  was  not  "  jolly  good  "  at 

that.   Not  so  Gunpat-Rai.   Clever  at  school 

the  cleverness  of  imitation,  of  memory-— and 
gifted  with  a  fluency  of  words  beyond  even 
that  of  most  of  his  class,  he  had  spent  the 
first  years  of  his  young  manhood  in  waiting 
for  an  appointment  which  never  came. 
How  could  it  come  when  every  school  in 
India  turns  out  dozens  of  applicants  as 
capable  as  he  for  every  Government  post 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  Holy  Himalaya  ? 
Yet  resentment  at  this  failure  of  the 
impossible  ate  into  his  soul.  So  he  had 
turned  pleader,  had  drifted  into  the  editing 
of  a  native  newspaper,  a  copy  of  which  lay 
on  Tom  Gordon's  oflice-table  as  he  looked 
with  kindly  contempt  at  the  man  who  sat 
opposite  him.  For  though  Gunpat-Rai  had 
not  turned  out  a  second  Ranji,  the  memory 
of  the  old  days  when  he  had  coached  the 
Ilmpur  school  still  lingered  with  the  Eton 
boy,  and  he  had  shaken  hands  as  frankly  as 
ever  when  Gunpat-Rai  had  called  to  welcome 
him  to  his  new  district. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Gunpat,"  con- 
tinued Tom  Gordon,  "jou  fellows  don't 
know  what  anybody  wants  but  yourselves. 
Now,  take  this  district — it's  a  very  fair 
sample  " — he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
last  Census  report  which  lay  on  his  table 
rapidly.  "  Hum-m-m,  here  we  are,  Jahila- 
bad,  population  560,000  odd— 240,000  Jat 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  85,000  Banyas,  pre- 
sumably moneylenders — literacy — let's  take 
the  average  for  all  India  if  you  like  — it  tells 
enormously  against  my  argument,  but  it  can 
stand  it !  Now  think  !  At  fifty-three  per 
thousand  we  have  twenty-nine — let's  say 
30,000  men  who  can  scrawl  their  names  and 
spell  out  a  line  or  two  in  tbeir  own  vernacu- 
lar. How  many  of  these  are  put  out  of 
court  by  the  35,000  moneylenders  ?  More 
than  a  half,  I'll  wager.  There  you  are,  you 
educated  men,  a  negligible  minority,  taking 
India  as  a  whole.  So  why  don't  you  speak 
for  yourselves,  not  for  the  country  at  large  ? 
Because  you  don't  really  mean  anything,  you 
don't  know  what  you  want  yourselves."  Tom 
Gordon  paused  in  this  unusual  eloquence, 
and  with  a  laugh  turned  to  the  handsome 
little  fellow  of  six  whom  Gunpat-Rai  had 
shown  off  with  pride  as  his  eldest  son. 

"Jolly  little  chap,"  said  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  irrelevantly.  "  I  suppose  he's 
married  ? " 
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Giiiipat-Rai  flushed  up  uuder  his  dark  ski  u 
as  lie  had  done  live  years  before  at  the 
cricket  match. 


"  The  wonieii- 


"  he  began. 


"Oh,  I  know  !  "  interrupted  the  young 
Englishman.  "'Stri  acchar^  and  all  that. 
But  I  say,  Gunpat  !  How  the  deuce  are  you 
going  to  govern  India  if  you  can't  even 
settle  your  wonienkind  ?  No,  my  dear 
fellow !  I  haven't  the  faintest  sympathy 
wn'th  you.  You  sail  pretty  near  sedition  in 
this  copy."  Here  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
blurred,  blotched  broadsheet  which  called 
itself  7%e  Star  of  Hope.  "  But,  by  George  ! 
if  you  jib  it  the  least  bit  more,  I  shall 
have  to  run  you  in.  So  don't  be  a  fool. 
You're  a  good  sort,  Gunpat,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  that  innings  of  yours — never  ! 
If  you  would  only  have  stuck  to  it  instead  of 
'  seeking  a  post  in  white  clothing,'  you  might 
have  been " 

He  paused,  unable  to  say  what ;  and 
Gunpat  Rai  feeling  a  like  inability,  the  con- 
versation ended  uncomfortably. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  not  many  days 
afterwards  Tom  Gordon  sat  once  more  in 
that  curious  atmosphere  of  cocoanut-oil  and 
curry  powder  which  is  inseparable  from 
Indian  crowds,  listening  to  Gunpat-Rai's 
voice.  But  he  sat  disguised  in  one  of  the 
front  benches  of  the  crowded  hall,  so  that  he 
had  to  look  back  more  than  once  to  see  that 
his  constables  were  all  in  evidence.  For  a 
notable  agitator  on  tour  had  stopped  at  the 
little  town  ;  and  this  was  a  meeting  which 
must  be  reported  upon,  since  here  was  no 
audience  composed  of  peacefully  seditious 
Bengali  clerks  and  irresponsible  students,  but 
of  stalwart  Jats,  discontented  over  some  new, 
but  as  yet  untried,  scheme  of  irrigation. 
Now,  irrigation  stands  closer  to  the  heart  of 
a  Jat  than  does  wife  or  children.  What ! 
was  the  Sirkar  to  deny  the  land  its  drink  ? 

The  other  speakers  had  been  innocuous. 
Their  very  vehemence  had  passed  by  the 
8luml)ering  passions  of  the  long-bearded  Jats 
who  listened  to  them  with  ill-concealed 
yawns.  But  with  Gunpat  -  Rai  it  was 
different.  At  the  first  word  Tom  Gordon 
felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  born 
orator.  And  yet  —and  yet — surely  the  words 
were  vaguely  familiar  in  their  import,  if  not 
in  their  sound  ? 

"  The  crimes  we  charge  against  this  ahen 
Government  of  India,"  came  the  liquid 
Indian  voice,  "  are  not  lapses,  defects,  errors 
of  common  frailty  which  we,  brethren,  as  we 
know  them  in  ourselves,  can  allow  for.  They 
are  no  crimes  that  have  not  arisen  from  evil 


passions — passions  which  it  is  criminal  to 
harbour " — an  iron  mailed  stick  held  by  a 
burly  farmer  fell  with  a  clang  as  its  owner 
shifted  it  to  his  right  hand — "  no  offences 
that  have  not  their  root  in  avarice,  rapacity, 
pride,  insolence,  ferocity,  treachery,  cruelty, 

malignity   of    temper "      Each    epithet 

seemed  punctuated  by  a  growing  stir  amongst 
the  audience.  "  In  short,  in  nothing  that 
does  not  argue  a  total  extinction  of  all  moral 
principle,  that  does  not  manifest  an  inveterate 
blackness  of  heart." 

Tom  Gordon  had  it  now  !  The  Billingsgate 
he  had  confounded  years  ago,  of  course — 
Burke's  Billingsgate  ! 

He  had  flung  off  his  disguise  and  leapt  to 
the  dais  in  a  second. 

"  Oh  !  hold  your  jaw  !  Do,  there's  a 
decent  chap  !  Don't  go  spouting  other  folks' 
abuse  !  "  he  cried. 

But  Gunpat-Rai  was  helpless  before  the 
sudden  need  for  decision.      "  Dyed  ingrain 

with    malice,    vitiated "    he    went     on 

mechanically. 

The  young  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Police  gave  a  sharp  glance  behind  him. 
What  he  saw  there  was  not  reassuring. 
"  Oh  !  Do  shut  up  !  Tell  them  the  meeting's 
over,  or  there'll  be  mischief." 

"  Corrupted,  gangrened " 

"  Constables,"  came  the  order  keenly, 
"  clear  the  room  !  For  Heaven's  sake, 
Gunpat,  don't  get  yourself  into  trouble  !  " 

They  were  the  last  words  Tom  Gordon 
spoke.  His  hand  slipped  from  Gunpat-Rai's 
shoulder  as  he  was  struck  full  on  the  bare 
head  from  behind  by  an  iron-bound  staff' 
which  crashed  into  his  skull. 

Even  then  the  tyranny  of  words  held 
Gunpat-Rai,  though  the  suddenness  of  the 
shock  dislocated  his  sequence. 

"  Dyed  ingrain,  corrupted  to  the  very 
core." 

Then  he  stood  staring  at  what  lay  before 
him,  and  a  great  silence — a  golden  silence 
from  words — came  to  him  at  last. 

He  only  broke  it  once,  when  he  was  on 
trial.  The  court  was  full  of  his  friends,  and 
on  the  dais  sat  Englishmenj  so  the  conditions 
were  nearly  tlie  same  as  they  had  been  years 
ago  when  the  hot  sunshine  had  slanted  from 
the  upper  windows  at  Ilmpur  to  lay  broad 
yellow  squares  on  the  cool  whitewash. 

"  I  learnt  it  at  scliool,"  he  said  dully  ;  and 
then  he  began  :  "  But  the  crimes  we  charge 

against  you •" 

•  "  Hush-h  !  "  said  the  judge  gravely.    "  We 
know  what  you  learnt  at  school." 

But  that  did  not  lessen  the  sentence. 
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^SIS^HE  woman  died  with 
a  prayer  on  her  lips : 
"  God  give  him  wit 
and  understand- 
ing" ;  and  the 
coarse-featured  man 
beside  the  bed 
muttered  "iVmen/' 
though  why,  he 
hardly  knew,  for 
this  tiny  son  of  his 
was  born  to  an  inheritance  that  a  prince 
might  have  envied. 

Six-and-twenty  years  after,  Yere  Broadley 
went  under.  It  was  a  most  distressing  case, 
and  culminated  at  the  Woolmers',  in  Bel- 
grave  Square.  He  had  lived  luxuriously, 
improvidently,  secure  of  the  future  ;  then 
the  crash  had  come,  and  Yere  heeled  before 
the  blast  of  adversity.  He  made  no  fight, 
let  himself  go  badly,  maundered  of  "Kismet," 
and  sought  oblivion  in  drink.  People  were 
sorry,  but  a  man  in  Yere's  mental  state  is 
impossible,  for  delusions  strange  and  mani- 
fold laid  hold  of  the  doomed  man's  soul. 

If  the  fraud  and  mismanagement  of  local 
agents  had  been  the  primary  cause  in  the 
collapse  of  his  Spanish  property,  the  prospect 
of  a  large  inheritance  had  had  its  share  in 
his  ruin. 

But  for  the  fact  that  old  Tom  Broadley 
had  died  when  his  son  was  but  nineteen,  the 
latter  might  have  taken  an  interest  in  and 
have  developed  the  family  property.  He 
had  spent  some  months  with  his  father  in 
the  Spanish  mountains,  had  entered  upon  a 
course  of  mining  engineering  in  England, 
but  he  had  been  spoiled  by  his  wealth,  and 
when  that  deserted  him,  it  left  him  weak 
and  whining. 

Instead  of  doing  what  lay  in  his  power  to 
rehabilitate  his  fortunes,  he  gave  the  order 
for  the  shutting  down  of  the  mines,  sold 
plant  and  property  recklessly,  surrendered 
concessions,  alienated  rights,  and,  in  short, 
after  five  years  of  gross  mismanagement, 
ruined  the  many  enterprises  that  his  father, 
the  long  -  headed  North  -  countryman,  had 
founded. 

To  have  one's  spending  capacity  reduced 

^  Copyright, "lOOO,  by  EdwardJ.  Clode,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


from  thousands  to  the  naiTOw  limit  of  a 
paltry  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum  is 
among  the  bitterest  of  life's  ironies,  but  it  is 
not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  joyous  and 
useful  career. 

Old  Tom  Broadley  had  started  on  life's 
battle  with  no  more  than  the  proverbial 
half-crown  hi  his  pocket. 

But  the  stout  North-country  blood,  it 
seemed,  had  weakened — the  son  took  his 
reverses  lying  down.  He  conjuied  up  griev- 
ances, nursed  imaginary  wrongs,  cherished  a 
craven  spite  against  the  world  at  large,  and 
proposed  to  sever  his  ties  with  friends  and 
society  by  methods  as  unseemly  as  they  were 
irremediable. 

"  I'm  sick  of  it,  sick  to  death  of  it !  "  he 
groaned — it  was  the  forenoon  ;  Yere  had 
taken  to  breakfasting  on  brandies  and  sodas, 
and  the  meal  was,  as  a  rule,  unduly  pro- 
longed—"sick  of  their  pity  and  patronage  ! 
I'll  be  shot  of  the  lot  of  them,  cut  the  bally 
painter.  They  can't  keep  asking  me  to  their 
houses  if  I  floor  the  butler  after  dinner,  nor 
can  a  man  nod  and  pass  the  time  of  day 
when  you've  made  a  scene  in  his  drawing- 
room  the  night  before." 

On  that  fatal  evening  in  Belgrave  Square, 
Yere  Broadley  cut  the  painter.  Besides 
friends  of  his  family,  there  were  folk  of 
light  and  leading  at  the  Woolmers'  dinner- 
table,  so  the  thing  could  not  be  overlooked. 
The  state  in  which  the  hansom  disgorged 
him  at  the  house  can  only  be  described  as 
glorious,  a  source  of  apprehension  to  his 
host's  butler,  of  liveliest  interest  to  the 
second  footman.  In  the  chill  of  pre-prandial 
inanities  his  speech  and  bearing  called  for 
remark.  Later  he  had  insisted  on  annexing 
a  buttonhole  from  the  table  decorations,  had 
cast  profane  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  an 
Indian  colonel's  pet  big-game  romance,  had 
bombarded  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  with 
pellets  of  bread,  and  had  collapsed  beneath 
the  table  when  about  to  be  forcibly  removed 
at  the  appearance  of  the  entree.  Short  of 
the  appearance  of  the  police,  his  departure 
from  the  Woolmers'  mansion  savoured  of 
Leicester  Square  and  a  Boat-race  night. 
Even  the  cabman  who  drove  him  back  to 
his  rooms  in  Bury  Street  admitted  that  it 
was  a  bad  case.    As  for  the  party  in  Belgrave 
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Square,  opinion  there  was  unanimous,  if  all 
but  unexpressed. 

Charity  pronounced  him  mad,,  and  with 
that  washed  her  hands  of  Yere  Broadley. 

The  culprit,  if  not  repentant,  felt  the 
sting  of  remorse  upon  the  morrow.  He 
confessed  that  he  did  not  know  that  Alice 
Karslake  had  been  a  witness  of  his  shame. 
No,  not  for  the  world — for  the  sake  of  out- 
raging old  Woolmer's  feelings— would  he 
have  gone  to  the  house  in  that  state  had  he 
known  Miss  Karslake  was  to  have  been 
there. 

He  had  first  met  her  when  but  little  more 
than  a  boy  in  Switzerland,  at  his  aunt's 
chalet  above  St.  Nicholas,  where  he  had 
stayed  for  a  fortnight  at  the  end  of  the 
climbing-season.  He  was  just  twenty  at  the 
time,  and  had  been  struck  by  the  girl,  one 
year  his  junior,  whom  his  aunt  had  adopted. 
Alice  Karslake  was  fair  and  matter-of-fact, 
and  Broadley,  who  was  dark  and  inclined  to 
be  weak,  had  unconsciously  set  her  up  as  the 
criterion  of  all  that  a  girl  should  be.  More- 
over, they  had  one  sympathy  in  common — a 
love  of  those  broad-shouldered,  snow-capped 
giants  that  girt  the  valley,  of  crag  and 
glacier,  of  the  glint  of  the  wnnd-glazed  snow. 
The  man  had  been  born  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains,  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada— Granada's  glory — and  had  never 
wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  majesty  of 
peak  and  precipice.  So  for  her  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  pleasant  memories  embittered, 
he  repented  of  his  folly,  and  drowned  his 
remorse  in  a  long  and  systematic  course  of 
pegs  at  the  club. 

He  met  her  by  chance  in  Arlington  Street 
within  the  week,  and  affected  not  to  see  her, 
though  the  flush  on  his  face,  the  shame  in 
his  eyes,  were  patent  to  the  girl. 

Her  companion  laughed,  a  scornful,  un- 
musical laugh. 

"That  unfortunate  Mr.  Broadley,  I  do 
declare  !     Did  you  see  him,  Alice  ?  " 

Miss  Karslake  looked  backward,  and 
answ^ered  simply — 

"  Yes — and  he  is  unfortunate." 
Nearly  a  year  passed  before  Alice  Karslake 
crossed  Yere  Broadley's  path  again.  The 
year  had  not  dealt  kindly  with  the  man,  who, 
to  tell  the  truth,  had  used  himself  hardly. 
The  light  had  died  from  his  eyes,  his  face 
was  coarser,  a  certain  carelessness  of  manner 
made  up  for  lost  self-esteem— at  the  club 
they  winked,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
said  that  Broadley  was  going  downhill  fast. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
London   was   emptying,   and    they   met  in 


Berkeley  Square,  on  the  pathway  beside  the 
dust-covered  railing  to  the  garden. 

The  man  started ;  for  a  moment  he  thought 
of  hurrying  across  into  Bruton  Street  ;  but 
he  held  on  his  way,  vaguely  w^ondering  in 
what  manner  she  would  cut  him. 

But,  instead,  she  stopped,  with  a  smile  of 
recognition,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  It's  quite  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 
you,  Mr.  Broadley,"  said  she  in  all  innocence. 

The  man's  face  crimsoned,  and  he  glanced 
at  her  sharply.  But  there  was  neither 
sarcasm  nor  reproach  on  the  small,  oval  face 
or  the  deep  blue  eyes.  He  noted  how  cool  she 
looked  in  the  white  silk  blouse  and  biscuit- 
brown  skirt ;  he  was  feeling  distinctly  hot. 

But  he  had  not  forgotten,  even  if  she  had, 
neither  had  he  forgiven  himself. 

"I  must  apologise.  Miss  Karslake,"  he 
stammered  awkwardly,  prodding  at  the  railings 
with  his  stick,  "  for  my  conduct  last  year  at 
the  Woolmers'." 

For  a  moment  the  woman  looked  as  embar- 
rassed as  the  penitent,  then  she  laughed  easily. 

"  But  you  were  not  well,"  she  said.  "  You 
were  in  such  trouble  then.  I  hope  things 
are  going  better." 

Broadley  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Not  much,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  But  it's  good 
of  you  to  ask."  And  then  he  added,  as  if  in 
explanation :  "  I'm  no  better,  I'm  afraid. 
But  I'm  keeping  you.  Good-bye.  Remember 
me  to  my  aunt  when  you  see  her." 

He  made  no  effort  to  shake  hands,  and 
turned  almost  abruptly. 

Miss  Karslake  glanced  curiously  at  him — 
that  side  of  the  square  was  deserted,  save  for 
two  cabmen  at  the  lower  end,  a  telegraph-boy, 
and  themselves. 

"Mr.  Broadley,"  said  she,  "your  Aunt 
Ethel  and  I  are  going  abroad  in  a  week,  and 
are  badly  in  need  of  an  escort.  I'm  sure 
she  would  like  it  if  you  could  come." 

The  man  stared  in  astonishment  —  he 
almost  laughed.  It  was  true  that  he  wrote 
to  his  aunt  occasionally— hers  was  one  of 
the  few  houses  that  had  not  shut  its  doors 
against  him— but  he  had  seen  nothing  of 
her  for  more  than  a  year.  To  be  looked  on 
in  the  light  of  an  eligible  escort  for  Aunt 
Ethel  and  her  adopted  daughter  was  too 
absurd.  Was  that  upright  figure  beside  the 
railings  making  fun  of  him  ? 

But,  after  all,  it  w^ould  be  a  change— a 
change  from  the  club,  the  cards,  and  the 
unlimited  pegs. 

Perhaps  the  wistful  look  in  the  brown  eyes 
was  not  lost  upon  Miss  Karslake. 

"It  would  be  nice  if  you  could,  really  it 


"Alice  Karslake  turned  slowly  and  faced  the  Tnaii  at  her  side.      'It  looks  to  me  like  runuiiig  away. 
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would,"  said  she.  "  We  are  going  to  the 
South  of  Spain,  to  the  Sierra  Nevada^  and 
you'd  be  so  useful." 

He — useful  P  Well,  perhaps  he  might  be  ; 
he  knew  the  language  fairly,  and  had  spent 
months  of  his  youth  with  his  father  among 
the  southern  spurs  of  the  Andalusian  Hills. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ?  "  he  stammered  incredu- 
lously— a  puff  of  hot  wind  raised  the  dust 
from  the  dry  wood  paving,  and  he  thought  of 
the  breeze  that  fanned  those  distant  sun- 
kissed  Sierras.     "  And  what  about  auntie  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she'll  like  you  to  come  with 
us,"  replied  the  girl.  "  1  will  see  to  that  and 
\Yill  write  to  the  club." 

Within  forty-eight  hours  it  was  all  arranged. 
His  aunt  had  written  endorsing  Miss  Kars- 
lake's  proposal,  making  no  reference  to  the 
past,  except  hinting  that  a  personal  inspection 
of  a  property  that  he  had  not  visited  for 
some  eight  years  might  be  to  his  advantage. 

So  he  went,  and  was  the  better  for  the 
passage  to  Gibraltar,  and  for  the  company  of 
the  two  women,  though  even  such  a  voyage 
has  its  drawbacks.  Miss  Karslake,  it  seemed, 
could  not  sleep  well  at  sea,  and  would  make 
him  walk  the  deck  with  her  at  night  till  long 
after  the  closing  of  the  bar  in  the  smoking- 
saloon.  Yere  Broadley  winced  at  the  priva- 
tion, but  his  regret  was  momentary.  And  in 
the  mountains,  at  the  little  Spanish  watering- 
place  of  Lanjaron,  there  was  nothing  to 
drink,  only  Eioja  and  Aguadiente — the  one 
is  rough  and  scarcely  palatable,  the  other  is 
unkind  and  unseemly  in  its  effects.  But  the 
mountains,  as  of  old,  cast  their  spell  upon 
him,  mayhap  breathed  some  measure  of  their 
strength  into  his  spirit.  Yere  Broadley  and 
Miss  Karslake  spent  their  days  in  the  open 
air — alone,  as  a  rule,  for  Mrs.  HoUis  was 
something  of  an  invalid  ;  both  were  keen 
climbers,  and  were  for  ever  exploring  the 
higher  ridges  and  valleys. 

On  two  occasions  the  man  had  ridden  to 
inspect  the  solitary  lead-mine  that  was  still 
being  worked  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
mountains  ;  but  he  had  gone  alone — the 
thought  of  the  ruin  that  had  befallen  its 
sister  ventures,  which  had  prospered  so 
exceedingly  in  his  father's  day,  was  bitter. 

Now,  it  happened  one  day  that  the  three 
had  driven  down  the  high  road  to  Orgiba, 
had  turned  np  a  narrow  valley,  and  had 
picnicked  beside  c^  deserted  mine,  a  remnant 
of  Broadley's  ruined  property. 

Yere  and  Miss  Karslake  were  sitting  in  the 
oak  scrub  after  luncheon — Mrs.  Hollis  was 
sketching  beneath  the  chestnuts  some  few 
hundred   yards   above   them.     Neither  had 


spoken  for  some  minutes  ;  Broadley  was  lying 
on  his  side  amid  the  aromatic  undergrowth, 
pitching  stones  in  the  direction  of  the  disused 
shaft. 

"That  is  yours,"  said  Alice  Karslake 
suddenly,  as  if  the  desultory  fire  of  pebbles 
could  do  some  damage. 

The  man  looked  up  in  her  face  with  a 
laugh,  but  the  laughter  died  as  his  eyes 
met  hers  I 

"  Oh — yes,  worse  luck  !  "  he  stammered. 
"  Something  like  my  life,  isn't  it  ?  " 

The  woman  was  silent,  and  afPected  to 
ignore  the  hot,  deep  flush  that  had  risen  to 
his  sunburnt  cheeks. 

"You're  right,"  continued  the  man 
gloomily  and  through  his  teeth,  "just  hke 
my  life.  I'm  glad  we  are  going  to  leave  the 
place  in  a  week  ;  it's  been  all  very  jolly,  but 
of  course  there's  been  a  skeleton  in  the  cup- 
board for  me.  I  never  thought  that  seeing 
the  place  again  could  have  giv^en  me  such  a 
fit  of  the  blues." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  he  wearily ;  "  and  I  shan't 
be  sorry  to  start  the  journey  home  next 
Tuesday." 

Alice  Karslake  turned  slowly  and  faced 
the  man  at  her  side. 

"  It  looks  to  me  like  running  away." 

Broadley  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 

"  Yes,  running  aw^ay,"  repeated  his  com- 
panion. "  You  see,  you  have  interests  out 
here,  responsibilities,  and  yet  you  are  content 
to  waste  your  life  at  home.  You  have  some 
capital,  speak  the  language,  have  a  sHght 
knowledge  of  the  business.  Why  not  stay 
out  here  for  a  while  and  try  to  reopen 
another  of  the  mines  ?  Mr.  Prain  is  a  com- 
petent engineer,  and  with  his  help  something 
might  be  done." 

She  spoke  slowly,  gravely,  weighing  her 
words,  with  her  eyes  on  a  distant  sierra  ruddy 
in  the  afternoon  sunlight,  but  for  all  that 
her  heart  was  beating,  racked  betw^een  hope 
and  fear  for  the  success  of  her  counsel. 

Then  the  man  in  Yere  Broadley  woke 
beneath  the  lash  of  the  woman's  words.  He 
coloured  as  he  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and 
laughed  hoarsely. 

"  Can  you  and  Aunt  Ethel  go  home  with- 
out me  .P " 

The  woman  looked  away  to  the  sunset ; 
there  was  a  smile  on  her  lips,  though  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes,  and,  of  course,  the  man 
saw^  neither. 

"  Yes,"  answered  she,  "  I  think  so." 

So,  a  week  later,  Yere  Broadley  said  "  Good- 
bye "  to  the  ladieg  in  Gr^nada^  and  rode  south- 
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ward  to  the  mountains  again  as  the  summer 
died  and  the  russet  of  autumn  laid  its  finger 
on  beech  and  chestnut,  turned  the  upland 
juniper  to  flame,  and  in  the  depth  of  the 
valleys  painted  the  oranges  golden. 

He  passed  the  winter  between  his  property 
and  his  office  in  Malaga,  set  himself  to  grasp 
the  details  of  his  business,  and  made  the  life 
of  George  Prain,  his  engineer-manager,  a 
harden  to  him. 

But  there  was  no  denying  that  he  was 
homesick  ;  he  sighed  for  London  and  the 
old  days,  promised  himself  a  holiday  within 
the  year,  and  wrote  long  letters  to  his  aunt 
and  Miss  Karslake.  However,  as  his  interest 
in  his  work  grew  and  the  output  of  the  mine 
increased,  the  pastshpped  from  his  shoulders. 
All  thought  of  running  home  to  England 
was  dismissed  ;  he  had  too  much  on  his 
liands.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
a  second  mine  was  opened,  and  Vere  Broadley 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  acquiring  further 
capital  for  developing  his  property  on  a 
larger  scale.  Months  slipped  away,  and 
years,  and  he  hardly  noticed  their  flight ; 
the  longing  for  home  passed  from  him,  the 
shafts  and  his  office  upon  the  sea-coast 
absorbed  his  interest,  his  soul  was  in  the 
land  that  gave  him  the  wealth  for  which 
he  laboured. 

And  the  letters  to  England  grew  shorter 
— his  time  was  valuable  and  had  to  be 
economised— and  the  two  ladies  at  home 
were  very  proud  of  the  work  in  which  they 
liad  had  a  hand,  though  at  times  one  could 
have  wished  that  his  success  had  not  been 
quite  so  great  and  so  all-absorbing. 

"And  perhaps,  Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Hollis, 
"  since  Yere  seems  too  busy  money-grubbing 
to  spare  a  few  months  in  five  years  in 
England,  we  shall  have  to  pay  him  a  visit." 

They  were  amazed  at  the  change  in 
Broadley  when  he  met  them  at  Granada 
and  drove  them  to  Lanjaron.  His  lips  were 
firmer  set,  his  face,  bronzed  as  a  Spaniard's, 
had  grown  keen  and  hard,  and  his  speech 
was  shorter,  and,  as  a  rule,  of  his  mines  and 
their  prospects. 

His  aunt  could  hardly  believe  her  senses. 

*'  What  a  man  of  afl'airs  he  has  become  !  " 
she  almost  gasped,  and  even  Miss  Karslake 
had  to  admit  that  his  concentration  of  interest 
was  likely  to  grow  monotonous. 

"  I'm  afraid,  now  that  we  have  come  out 
here,"  said  she,  "  he  will  have  little  time  to 
w^asfce  on  us." 

But  Broadley  found  time  and  to  spare, 
and  showed  his  aunt  over  his  fast-developing 
properties,  and  clambered  in  the  mountains 


with  Miss  Karslake.  But,  as  the  latter  had 
feared,  it  seemed  he  had  lost  interest  in 
aught  save  his  mines,  with  their  hideous 
shafts  and  wreaths  of  smoke  that  hung 
athwart  the  valley.  As  for  returning  to 
England,  he  scorned  the  idea. 

"  I  can  rely  on  my  London  agent,"  said 
he,  with  a  laugh,  "  and  this  is  the  place  for 
me.  A  man  can  work  here,  but  over  there 
one  is  cramped  and  fettered." 

His  companion  nodded  without  a  word. 

"You  see,  this  is  my  native  land,  in  a 
sense,"  continued  the  man.  "I  was  born 
here,  in  Orgiba  ;  you  can  see  its  roofs  shining 
in  the  distance." 

Alice  Karslake  still  stood  silent. 

"  You  are  very  busy,"  she  said  at  length. 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  other,  laughing,  "  and 
making  a  pretty  good  thing  out  of  it.  But, 
you  know,  it  was  your  suggestion.  You've 
not  forgotten  five  years  ago,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  old  Azul  shaft." 

Miss  Karslake  was  looking  intently  down 
the  valley. 

"  No,  I  have  not  forgotten." 

"  And  aren't  you  proud  of  your  work  ? 
In  a  sense,  it  is  all  yours,  you  know." 

But  the  woman  turned,  and  her  face  was 
hard  and  set. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  she  almost 
fiercely.     "  I'm  not  sure." 

The  man  was  aghast. 

"  But  why,  Alice  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Not 
proud  nor  glad  ?  Why,  for  the  past  five 
years  I've  been  counting  on  how  proud 
you'd  be." 

"  But  I  never  meant "  she  faltered. 

"  Meant  what,  Alice  ?  " 

Her  face  was  turned  away,  her  head 
drooped,  and,  more,  there  was  a  sob  in  her 
voice. 

Then  the  woman  looked  up  in  his  face, 
and  the  flush  on  her  face  matched  the  sunset 
glow  on  the  Veleta's  peak  at  the  head  of  the 
harranco  behind  them. 

"  But  you  are  rich  !  "  she  cried,  her  eyes 
big  with  tears — "  too  rich,  almost !  I  never 
meant  that,  Yere." 

And  he  smiled  in  the  upturned  face. 

"  I  was  rich,  I  was  poor,  I  am  rich  again  ; 
and  I  was  blind,  stone  blind.     But  I  think 

I'm    beginning    to    understand "      He 

paused  for  a  moment,  and  his  glance  wandered 
down  the  valley  above  which  the  smoke  from 
his  mines  hung  blue. 

"Yery  rich,"  he  whispered,  as  his  hand 
sought  the  woman's — "  richer  than  I  had 
hoped  for." 

Heaven  had  answered  the  mother's  prayer. 


"BULLS." 


By    WILBUR     T.    ORE, 


MONG  the  many 
types  of  amusing 
distortions  of 
speech,  the  bull 
stands  supreme.  Its 
element  of  the  un- 
expected and  unin- 
tentional gives  it  a 
flavour  that  is 
lacking  in  the 
cle  veresty^z/  (T  esprit. 
Yet  with  all  its  attractiveness  the  bull  has 
lost  something  of  its  distinction  through  the 
looseness  of  the  popular  terminology.  One 
is  always  coming  across  newspaper  paragraphs 
recording  as  bulls  quaint  sayings  or  verbal 
confusions  that  are  by  no  means  entitled  to 
be  so  classified.  The  characteristic  merits  of 
the  real  bull  are  obscured  by  this  neglect  to 
discriminate  between  the  thing  itself  and 
some  of  its  near  relatives. 

Many  alleged  bulls,  for  example,  are  simply 
mixed  metaphors.  There  was  quoted  the 
other  day  as  a  Parliamentary  bull  a  member's 
eager  demand  that  the  law  relating  to  labour 
combinations  should  be  made  watertight,  in 
order  that  no  judge  should  be  able  to  drive  a 
coach  and  four  through  it.  A  grotesque 
utterance,  certainly,  but  no  bull.  Spooner- 
isms and  other  dislocations  and  transpositions 
of  words  are  equally  without  title  to  be 
included  in  this  category.  Although  he  was 
an  Irishman,  the  member  of  Parliament  who 
denounced  an  opponent  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
colours  he  was  flying  under,  w^as  not  thereby 
guilty  of  a  bull.  Again,  the  conditions  of 
bull-ship  are  not  satisfied  by  the  normal 
instances  of  "things  that  one  would  rather 
have  expressed  differently  " —  the  diverting 
and  embarrassing  slips  of  the  tongue  or  pen 
which  make  a  man  say  something  of  a  very 
different  meaning  from  what  he  actually 
intended.  Sir  Boyle  Eoche  assuring  a  friend  : 
"  If  you  are  ever  within  five  miles  of  my 
house,  I  hope  you'll  stay  there  all  night "  ; 
the  Waterford  railway  porter  calling  out,  as 
the  boat  express  starts  :  "  This  train  stops 
nowhere  at  all,  at  all "  ;  the  country  paper 
reporting  in  its  description  of  the  Christmas 
market  that  Mr.  Smith  had  a  show  of  meat 
more  resembling  a  London  butcher  than  a 
local  tradesman ;  theliterary  journal  beginning 
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its  review  of  a  biography  with  the  words  : 
"Thick  and  clumsy  in  outward  shape,  this 
book  will  recall  Leslie  Stephen  to  everyone 
who  has  met  him  " — these  contributors  to 
the  gaiety  of  the  Enghsh-speaking  peoples 
made,  after  all,  no  addition  to  the  literature 
of  bulls.  There  are  many  other  recorded 
instances  of  ludicrous  confusion  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  classify  formally  except 
that  one  may  confidently  pronounce  them  to 
lie  outside  the  sacred  circle.  Does  not  even 
Sir  Boyle  Roche's  reputation  as  the  champion 
manufacturer  of  bulls  rest  on  very  insecure 
foundations  ?  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  one  Eoche  story  that  must  be  other- 
wise classified,  and  the  still  more  famous  one, 
"  I  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once,  like  a 
bird,"  is  equally  lacking  in  the  distinctive 
marks  of  the  true  article.  The  bird  illustra- 
tion, indeed,  appears  to  stand  in  a  class  by 
itself.  We  might,  of  course,  set  the  profes- 
sional psychologist  or  logician  to  work  to 
find  out  for  us  wherein  the  humour  of  the 
saying  really  lies.  Probably  he  would  analyse 
it  as  an  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  mal- 
observation,  so  it  may  be  as  well  to  accept  it 
and  enjoy  it  as  it  stands,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  it  scientifically.  But,  at  any 
rate,  however  firmly  established  its  right  to 
be  counted  among  the  memorable  utterances 
of  the  world,  it  has  no  claim  to  be  set  down 
as  an  instance  of  that  particular  type  of 
laughter-provoking  betise  which  is  marked  off 
from  all  others  by  the  term  "  bull." 

Any  dictionary  will  bring  to  light  the 
differ e7itia  that  is  so  commonly  overlooked. 
Sir  James  Murray's  definition  runs  thus : 
"  A  self-contradictory  proposition  ;  in  medern 
use,  an  expression  containing  a  manifest 
contradiction  in  terms  and  involving  a 
ludicrous  inconsistency  unperceived  by  the 
speaker."  Now,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in 
saying — whether  you  mean  it  or  not — that 
you  hope  a  friend  will  stay  all  night  within 
five  miles  of  your  house,  and  no  self- 
contradiction  in  regarding  the  rapidity  of  a 
bird's  flight  as  practically  equivalent  to  the 
art  of  being  in  two  places  at  once.  A  perfect 
example  of  the  self-contradiction  which  is 
the  making  of  a  bull  is  given  by  Dr.  John 
Hill  Burton  in  his  "  Book-Hunter."  It  is  a 
passage   describing  the   happy  ending  of  a 


''That's  a  tidy  pig  you  liave  there,   Shamns." 

"  Faith,  an'  'tis  so,  y'r  honour.     Tim  Phelan,  he  oflFered  me  two  pomui  for  her,  but  says  I : 

day  I  sell  her  for  twoice  that  money,  Tim,  I'll  give  her  to  ye  for  nothing!'" 


'  The 


duel.  It  runs  :  "  The  one  party  received  a 
slio^lit  wound  in  the  breast ;  the  other  fired 
in  the  air  ;  and  so  the  matter  terminated." 

Oratorical  fervour  must  be  given  the  credit 
of  supplying  several  excellent  specimens. 
The  House  of  Commons,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  has  contributed  a  fair  share.  It 
was  in  one  of  the  debates  of  that  body  that 
the  late  Colonel  Saunderson  described  Eastern 


Roumelia  as  "  man  enough  to  take  her  stand  " 
in  defence  of  a  certain  threatened  right.  An 
Irish  politician  once  declared  that  of  the 
ouir.iges  reported  from  Ireland,  three-quarters 
were  exaggerated  and  half  had  no  foundation 
in  fact — a  statistical  computation  that  re- 
minds one  of  another  Irish  M.P.  who  de- 
clared excitedly  to  a  group  of  fellow- members, 
"  I   want  to  convince  you  that  there  isn't 
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any  truth  in  half  the  Hes  they  are  teUing 
about  Ireland."  In  a  debate  on  Dis- 
establishment, Gladstone  himself  made  a 
curious  slip.  "  When  an  Englishman  wants 
to  get  married,  to  whom  does  he  go  ?  To 
the  parish  priest.  When  he  wants  his  child 
baptised,  to  whom  does  he  go  ?  To  the 
parish  priest.  When  he  wants  to  get  buried, 
to  whom  does  he  go  ?  "  The  House,  dis- 
solved in  laughter,  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer,  and  the  speaker  good-humouredly 
added  :  "As  I  was  contrasting  the  English 
Church  with  the  Irish,  a  bull  is  perhaps 
excusable."  On  a  par  with  this  story  must 
be  placed  that  of  the  clergyman  who  lamented 
the  deplorable  condition  of  30,000  Christian 
Englishmen"  living  without  Christian  burial." 
But  St.  Stephen's  has  produced  nothing 
quite  as  rich  and  rare  as  this  extract  from  a 
peroration  given  in  the  Cape  Colony  Legis- 
lature :  "  Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  state 
of  insecurity  upon  the  Eastern  frontier,  that 
I  and  other  settlers  have  often  gone  to  our 
daily  avocations  leaving  our  peaceful  home- 
steads, our  happy  wives,  our  smiling  children, 
to  return  in  the  evening  to  find  our  houses 
burnt  over  our  heads,  our  wives  w^idows,  and 
our  children  fatherless."  Miraculous,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
orator  in  being  spared  to  tell  the  tale. 
Extra- Parliamentary  eloquence  can  add  many 
exhibits  to  this  collection.  It  was  at  a  Dublin 
debating  society  that  an  eminent  surgeon, 
describing  the  crisis  of  the  Transvaal  war, 
rhetorically  asked  whether  England  was  to 
stand  with  her  arms  folded  and  her  hands  in 
her  pockets.  Of  the  same  nationality  was 
the  ardent  member  of  a  committee  who,  in 
protesting  against  a  policy  of  inaction, 
besought  his  colleagues  to  remember  that  if 
they  wanted  to  stay  where  they  were,  they 
must  move  forward.  The  biography  of  Dean 
Hook  recalls  a  certain  minor  canon  who  used 
to  preach  at  the  cathedral  when  Hook  was  a 
boy  at  Winchester  School.  In  one  of  his 
sermons  there  occurred  the  striking  reflection 
that  "What  is  impossible  can  never  be, 
and  very  seldom  comes  to  pass."  Another 
discourse  was  long  remembered  for  its  pathetic 
lamentation  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  : 
"  0  tempora !  0  mores !  what  times  we  live 
in  !  little  boys  and  girls  run  about  the  streets 
cursing  and  swearing  before  they  can  either 
walk  or  talk."  But  the  Church  of  England 
has  no  monopoly  of  these  violent  contrasts, 
for  it  was  at  a  City  Temple  meeting  not 
many  years  ago  that  a  speaker  exclaimed  : 
"  I  find  my  time  is  already  gone.  Therefore 
I  will  keep  within  it."      Perhaps  the  best 


legal  bull  was  that  of  a  Colonial  judge,  who 
gave  the  following  instruction  to  an  unusually 
garrulous  and  involved  witness  :  "  Now,  hold 
your  tongue,  sir,  and  give  your  evidence 
clearly,"  The  courts  are  also  responsible  for 
this  engaging  defence  offered  by  an  Irish 
poacher:  "  Indade,  your  worship,  the  only 
bird  I  shot  was  a  rabbit,  and  I  knocked  that 
down  with  a  stick." 

The  "  hustle  "  of  modern  journalism  gives 
special  opportunities  for  the  production  of 
bulls.  Lack  of  time  for  revision  would 
therefore  explain  how  an  evening  paper  once 
suffered  itself  to  report  that  "a  two-days' 
temperance  convention  was  held  this  morn- 
ing in  Exeter  Hall" — a  feat  of  daylight- 
saving  comparable  to  that  of  the  schoolboy  who 
wrote  home  to  say  that  the  previous  week  was 
a  red-letter  day  in  his  history.  It  was,  of 
course,  an  Irish  paper  that,  in  an  account  of 
a  burglary,  reported  that,  after  a  fruitless 
search,  all  the  stolen  money  was  recovered 
with  the  exception  of  a  pair  of  boots. 
Journalists  can  plead,  in  mitigation  of  such 
slips,  that  sober  authors,  working  without 
any  fear  of  the  clock  before  their  eyes, 
are  occasionally  guilty  of  similar  offences. 
Writing  of  Lady  Rich,  the  late  Professor 
Minto  said :  "  As  the  husband  of  a  man 
whom  she  disliked  and  kept  in  thorough  fear 
and  subjection,  and  as  the  brother  of  an 
ambitious  nobleman  nearly  related  to  the 
throne,  she  led  a  brilliant  and  a  troubled  life." 

A  few  miscellaneous  curios  may  be  added 
to  complete  our  present  set.  From  New 
York  comes  the  story  of  a  home-sick  im- 
migrant protesting  :  "If  I  live  till  I  die, 
which  Heaven  only  knows  whether  I  will 
or  not,  I'll  see  ould  Ireland  yet  before  I  lave 
America."  In  an  inn  album,  Russel,  of  the 
Scotsman,  once  found  the  following  entry  : 
"  I  stopped  here  by  chance,  and  would  advise 
every  person  to  do  the  same."  Then  there 
is  the  famous  series  of  resolutions  alleged  to 
have  been  passed  by  a  certain  public  authority : 
"  That  we  build  a  new  gaol ;  that  the  new 
gaol  be  built  out  of  the  materials  of  the  old 
gaol  ;  and  that  the  prisoners  be  kept  in  the 
old  gaol  until  the  new  gaol  is  completed." 
For  practical  wisdom  this  policy  is  closely 
run  by  the  decision— not  perhaps  a  bull,  but 
near  akin  to  it — of  a  town  council  in  Holland 
as  recorded  by  Mr.  E.  Y.  Lucas.  The  water- 
pipes  and  fire-engines  had  been  proved 
defective  on  a  sudden  call  for  use,  and  it 
was  therefore  resolved,  to  prevent  any  such 
failures  in  the  future,  that  "  on  the  evening 
preceding  a  fire  "  all  the  apparatus  should  be 
overhauled. 


AT    THE    TOP    OF    MONT    BLANC  :      THE    GRAND    TLATEAU. 


MOUNTAIN    ACCIDENTS. 

By    sir    W.    martin    CONWAY. 

Photographs   hy  G    P.  Abraham,  Keswick. 


THE  sport  of  mountain-climbinc^  consists 
in  going  safely  throngli  dangerous 
places  and  reaching,  in  spite  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  some  desired  point, 
usually  a  mountain -top.  If  there  were  no 
danger,  there  would  be  no  sport.  If  the 
danger  w^ere  unavoidable,  the  sport  would  be 
a  mere  hazard.  The  craft  of  cUmbing  is 
that  combination  of  knowledge,  experience, 
and  skill  whereby  the  dangers  by  which 
the  climber  is  surrounded  are  avoided  or 
neutralised.  The  great  safeguard  of  the 
climber  is  that  he  does  not  go  alone,  nor 
on  the  mountains  does  he  act  as  an  individual. 
He  goes  as  one  of  a  party,  and  the  party 
acts  together  as  a  single  unit.  The  unifying 
agent  is  the  rope  when  properly  handled. 
The  long,  strong  cord  makes  the  party  (pre- 
ferably of  three  or  four  members)  into  one 
creature.  It  is  fastened  securely  round  the 
waists  of  the  climbers  so  as  to  leave  a  distance 


of  some  twenty  feet  between  each  man  and 
his  neighbours.  Then,  if  one  falls,  the  other 
three  are  not  affected,  and  the  proper  use  of 
the  rope  is  that  which  so  arranges  tliat  only 
one  shall  be  in  danger  of  falling  at  a  time, 
and  tliat,  if  one  falls,  the  rope  shall  imme- 
diately arrest  him  before  he  has  had  time  to 
gain  velocity  by  acceleration.  Other  pre- 
cautions consist  in  regarding  the  condition 
of  snow  and  rock,  in  knowing  whether  the 
snow  is  in  a  dangerously  loose  state,  whether- 
the  rock  is  firm  or  friable,  wii ether  there 
exist  concealed  crevasses,  whether  a  snow- 
ridge  that  is  being  traversed  is,  or  is  not, 
corniced.  There  are  also  precautions  called 
for  in  certain  conditions  of  w^eather,  and 
there  are  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the 
matter  of  clothing,  food,  and  the  like,  in 
relation  to  exposure. 

A   careful    and    experienced    party    that 
reii^ards   all    these    mal^ters    and    does    not 
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willingly  go  under  things  that  may  at  any 
moment  fall,  hardly  ever  suffers  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  mountains.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  may  knowingly  accept  a  risk,  such 
as  to  cross  a  w^ell-marked  channel  where 
stones  fall,  or  to  traverse  a  slope  that  may  be 
swept  by  an 

avalanche,  ro.;:-^*  .^  ^"^-'•^"  '■ '^\s '\v  -- 
but  it  will     ? .     ' '  ^  ...;>...  ^-. 

do  so  with     '  '         .  .      >   ; 

its  eyes  open  '      :         '         -'  ~    !:';•* 

and  at  a  time  1;^:; 

of  day  when  •      ,':?  .^ 

the  risk   is  >  •-% 

probably  ex- 
ceed i  ngly 

small.    Most  .  :  ^   ■ 

of  the  great  .   \  .         ,    ^ 

accidents  -    : 

have   hap-  .  ,  />../ 

p e n e d     to        .       ,  ■,        .     ^       .   * 

people  who 
violated 
some  funda- 
mental rule. 
In  the  early 
days  this  was 
due  to  igno- 
rance. The 
rules  had  to 
be  discovered 
and  it  was 
misfortune 
that  revealed 
them.  Now- 
adays they 
happen  to 
ignorant 
parties,  of 
which  far 
too  m  a  n  y 
may  be  seen 
on  the 
higher  cliffs 
on  any  fine 
summer  day. 
To  unroped 
or  solitary 
climbers 
an  acci- 
dent may 
happen    at 

any  time  and  any  altitude,  for  any  man,  how- 
ever good,  may  slip,  and  for  the  unroped 
climber  there  is  no  salvation  if  he  slips  in  a 
place  where  to  fall  means  death. 

Alpine  accidents  are  unusually  interesting 
to  the  general  public.  To  the  sufferer  it 
matters  nothing  whether  he  be  run  over  by 


a  milk-cart  and  killed  in  a  country  village, 
or  fall  from  a  balloon  10,000  feet  in  the  sky. 
In  each  case  the  result  is  the  same  and  the 
emotion  probably  not  dissimilar.  But  to 
the  newspaper  editor  the  two  accidents  would 
be  of  very  different  value.     All  accidents  are 

really  dra- 
matic, but 
the  dramatic 
element  of 
some  is  far 
more  easy  to 
describe.  It 
is  the  quality 
of  many 
Alpine  acci- 
dents to  be 
obviously 
dramatic. 
Of  course, 
there  are 
plenty  that 
are  not,  and 
we  he  a  r 
little  about 
those.  An 
old  gentle- 
man goes  up 
a  hillside  to 
pick  flowers  ^ 
he  leans  too 
far  over  a 
little  wall  of 
rock,  loses 
his  balance, 
falls,  and 
is  killed . 
Dozens  of 
such  acci- 
dents occur 
every  year, 
and  are 
added  up 
into  the 
total  of 
so  -  called 
''Alpine 
accidents." 
They  only 
serve  to 
confuse 
sta  tistics. 
Tlie  real  Alpine  accidents  are  those  that  occur 
to  a  proper  climbing  party  of  sportsmen  en- 
gaged above  the  snow-line.  That  is  what  the 
public  understands  as  an  Alpine  accident,  and 
of  such  in  any  one  year  there  are  always  very 
few,  and  most  of  them  are  intensely  dramatic 
when  their  details  come  to  be  known. 
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The  classic  Alpine  accident  was  that  which 
occurred  to  the  party  that  first  climbed  the 
Matterhorn.     They  had  reached  the  summit 
in  triumph.     They  had  enjoyed  their  glorious 
hour  in  perfect  weather  on  the  top.     They 
had  begun  the  descent  and  advanced  but  a 
little    way. 
In  a  moment 
the  leading 
four  men  of 
the  seven 
who  were  on 
the  rope  fell. 
The     other 
three    r  e - 
mained  firm. 
The    rope 
strained   and 
broke.     The 
three     sur- 
vivors   saw 
the     four 
doomed  men 
sliding  and 
bounding 
away  at  their 
feet  till  they 
disappeared 
over    a    cliff 
a  n  d    were 
dashed  to 
pieces    thou- 
sands of  feet 
below.    That 
was    a  dra- 
matic acci- 
dent with   a 
vengeance. 
The  char- 
acter  and 
standing  of 
those    killed, 
the    moun- 
tain   that 
exacted  the 
toll,  and   its 
long,    u  n  - 
canny    repu- 
tation ;  the 
moment,  the 
conspicuity 
— all    com- 
bined   to   make  it  an  event  that  attracted 
European  attention.     No  other  accident  has 
ever  equalled  it  in  those  respects  or  ever  will, 
unless  the  same  thing  should  happen  to  the 
first  conquerors  of  Mount  Everest,  whoever 
they  may  be. 

Mont  Blanc  has  been  prolific  in  dramatic 
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accidents,  and  that  not  because  of  its  difficulty, 
but  owing  to  the  great  expanse  of  its  high 
snow  region  and  its  liability  to  storms.  The 
weather  high  up  on  Mont  Blanc  would,  of 
course,  be  thought  nothing  of  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  but  men  do  not  as  a  rule  carry  arctic 

equipment 
up  a   moun- 
tain,      on 
whose   high 
places  they 
expect    to 
spend     at 
most  a  few 
hours    of 
probably  fine 
weather.  The 
expectations 
of     such 
parties    have 
several  times 
been  disap- 
pointed   and 
they    have 
escaped  with 
difficulty    or 
succumbed 
to   exposure. 
There    is   a 
long  list  of 
the    Mont 
Blanc  acci- 
dents in  C.E. 
Matthew's 
interesting 
''Annals 
o  f    M  o  n  t 
Blanc."  The 
first  was  the 
overthrow  of 
Dr.   Hamers 
party  in  1820 
by  an  ava- 
lanche.    In 
the  condition 
of   the  snow 
they  ought 
not   to  have 
been    where 
they    were 
w  hen      it 
occurred. 
Some  of  them  escaped.      Others  were  buried 
in    the   depths   of    a   crevasse.      Eorty-one 
years  afterwards  the  ice  gave  up  its  victims. 
Their   fragmentary   remains   reappeared    at 
the    snout    of    the    glacier,    having    slowly 
travelled  down  from  near  the  mountain-top. 
In  18GG  another  similar  accident  occurred, 
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and  the  victim's  remains  likewise  were  given 
up  in  1897.  But  the  most  tragic  of  the 
Mont  Blanc  fatalities  happened  in  1870, 
when  a  party  of  eleven  succu?nbed .  They  dnly 
reached  the 
summit  at 
2.30  in  the 
afternoon. 
Then  storm 
overtook 
them.  They 
passed  the 
night  in  a 
hole  dng  out 
of  the  snow, 
and  suffered 
greatly,  being 
doubtless  in- 
sufficiently 
clad.  They 
remained 
there  the 
whole  of  the 
next  day  and 
night,  the 
storm  con- 
t  i  n  u  i  n  g . 
They  had  no 
food.  They 
were  frost- 
bitten and 
exhaus  ted. 
One  of  them 
wrote  a  pite- 
ous record  of 
their  suffer- 
ings. The 
following 
night  all 
were  dead. 
Many  others 
have  died  on 
Mont  Blanc 
from  expo- 
sure, as,  for 
instance,  that 
refined  Ox- 
ford scholar, 
Nettleship. 
The  same 
mountain,  on 
its  more 
difficult  and 
Italian    side, 

levied  an  equady  heavy  toll  on  Cambridge 
wlien  it  destroyed  tliat  admirable  man  of 
science,  Frank  Balfoiu-.  But  all  these  tales 
are  too  long  to  tell  in  an  article. 

Not  the  least  enthralling  mountain  acci- 
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dents  are  those  which  are  shrouded  in  an 
inpenetrable  veil  of  mystery.  Such  was  that 
which  killed  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Alpine  Club  and  his  party  in  the  Caucasus. 

They  started 
for  a  high 
climb  and 
were  never 
again  beheld 
by  man. 
Next  year  a 
search  expe- 
dition went 
to  try  and 
unravel  the 
mystery. 
They  found 
the  high 
camp  where 
they  had 
spent  their 
last  night, 
and  the 
baggage  still 
in  position 
as  they  had 
left  it,  but 
they  found 
nothing 
more,  and 
nothing  more 
will  ever  be 
known.  The 
same  was  the 
case  with 
that  great 
climber,  per- 
il a  p  s  the 
greatest 
of  all,  A.  F. 
Mummery. 
He  and  some 
Gurkha  com- 
panions in 
the  Kashmir 
Himalayas 
started  to 
cross  a  pass, 
but  never 
arrived  at 
the  other 
side.  It  is 
probable  that 
they  were 
overwhelmed  by  one  of  the  gigantic  ava- 
lanches that  scour  the  mountain-sides  there 
as  nowhere  else  in  the  world  ;  bnt  no  one 
knows  or  ever  will  know. 

In  these  later  years  climbing  has  entered 
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on  a  new  phase.  The  Alps  are  all  known. 
All  the  great  peaks  have  been  climbed  from 
every  side.  All  the  important  routes  have 
been  accomplished.  The  exploration  of  the 
Alps,  which  was  the  pleasure  of  climbers 
down  to  about  1880,  is  done.  Hence  the 
attraction  to  the  most  enterprising  men  is 
no  longer  to  do  new  things,  but  to  accomplisli 
difficult  climbs — climbs  which,  from  their 
excessive  difficulty,  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes   always   new   to    each   new   party. 


Excessive  difficulty  involves  a  high  degree 
of  danger  to  climbers  of  insufficient  skill. 
Where  a  great  expert  may  go  safely,  one  less 
skilful  should  not  go  at  all.  Ambition  leads 
men  to  try  more  than  they  can  safely 
accomplish.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
describe  such  accidents,  of  which  those  who 
have  suffered  them  would  be  ashamed,  if  they 
could  return  to  life. 

Now  and  again,  indeed,  though  very  rarely, 
a  first-rate  man  may  be  killed  by  a  sheer, 
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unforeseeable  accident,  as  when  a  great  rock 
breaks  away  under  his  feet,  or  other  the  Hke 
misfortune  comes  upon  him,  for  which  he  is 
as  httle  responsible  as  are  the  passengers  in  a 
railway  smash.  Such  an  accident  happened 
a  few  years  ago  on  the  Dent  Blanche,  one  of 
the  high  mountains  near  Zermatt.  A  party 
of  four  were  cKmbing  a  difficult  and  narrow 
rock  ridge.  They  came  to  a  point  where  the 
ridge  rose  abruptly  in  a  kind  of  step.  To 
climb  this  they  had,  practically,  to  stand  on 
one  another's  shoulders.  The  top  man  got 
his  fingers  over  the  edge  and  was  about  to 
hand  himself  up  when  the  rock  gave  way 
and  he  fell  on  his  supporters  and  knocked 
them  down.  The  fourth  man  remained  firm, 
but  the  rope  seems  to  have  cut  on  an  edge 
of  rock,  for  no  strain  came  on  him.  For  a 
moment  he  saw  his  three  companions  flying 
down  the  steep  rocks  beside  him  ; '  then  all 
was  still  and  he  was  alone  in  the  appalling 
sohtude.  He  could  not  return  alone  by  the 
way  they  had  come.  He  was  forced  to  climb 
the  difficulty  that  had  slain  the  others.  He 
found  another  way  round  and  so  after  an 
hour's  work  turned  the  obstacle.  In  another 
hour  he  was  on  the  top  of  the  pe^k  and  able 
to  descend  by  an  easier  and  well-known  route, 
itself,  however,  one  of  the  great  climbs  of 
earlier  days.  He  commenced  the  descent, 
but  only  to  plunge  into  fog  and  snowstorm. 
When  night  came  on,  he  tied  himself  to  the 
rocks  and  had  to  remain  there  till  noon  next 
day,  when  the  fog  lifted  and  he  could  see  a 
way  down.  Darkness  again  overtook  him 
when  he  was  oft'  the  hard  rocks  and  on  the 


glacier  below.  On  he  plodded  in  the  night, 
reaching  the  high  grass  region  and  finally 
being  stopped  by  streams  and  broken  ground. 
It  was  not  till  noon  next  day  that  he  gained 
a  habitation  and  was  safe.  Fortunately  for 
him,  he  was  uninjured  himself.  But  accidents 
have  happened  where  the  sole  survivor  was 
in  worse  case.  One  such  I  remember.  It 
occurred  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Two 
amateurs  were  climbing  together  without 
guides.  They  fell  down  an  icy  gully  and 
arrived  at  the  foot  in  a  parlous  state.  One 
of  them  was  utterly  unable  to  move  ;  tlie 
other,  wdth,  I  think,  a  broken  ankle,  could 
only  crawl.  Slowly,  on  all  fours,  and  in 
great  pain,  he  made  his  way  down  the  glacier, 
crawled  over  the  moraine,  and  reached  the 
grass.  He  shouted,  but  no  one  heard.  A 
night,  a  day,  and  another  night  he  travelled 
on  in  the  same  painful  fashion.  At  last  in 
the  darkness  he  reached  a  shepherd's  hut, 
but  only  then  to  be  taken  for  a  robber  and 
driven  away  by  dogs  and  stones.  Only  at 
great  length  did  he  obtain  succour,  and  it 
was  a  day  more  before  his  companion  could 
be  rescued,  though  maimed  for  life  witli 
frost-bitten  feet  and  limbs.  Such  are  a  few 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  mountains.  Each 
year  brings  others  to  add  to  the  list.  But 
when  the  number  of  climbers  is  compared 
with  the  number  of  sufferers  to  whose  ad- 
ventures the  term  "accident"  can  properly 
be  applied,  the  percentage  of  misiortune 
is  very  small  indeed.  Most  so  -  called 
Alpine  accidents  are  really  unintentional 
suicides. 


HEIMWEH. 


/^H  I    land  of  sunlight,  alien  skies  of  blue, 
^^    Fragrance  of  roses,  airs  of  softest  balm ! 

Golden  mimosa,  olive,  feathery  palm— 
My  heart  grows  sick  for  home,  in  spite  of  you  I 

Give  me,  instead,  the  grey,  dear  skies  that  lean 
Tenderly  stooping,  over  misty  hills; 
Copses,  sown  thick  with  swinging  daffodils; 

And  hedgerows  faintly  veiled  in  budding  green. 

Songs  that  the  thrush  alone  knows  how  to  sing. 
The  purpling  hazels,   elm  boughs  flushing  red ; 
Pale  primroses  upon  their  mossy  bed— 

The  slow,  sweet  promise  of  an  English  spring  1 
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THE    LORD   OF   the   GLASS    HOUSE. 


By  CHARLES   G.  D.   ROBERTS. 


"^  N  the  sheltered 
Cavribbean  cove  the 
\Yater  was  warm  as 
milk,  green  and 
clear  as  liquid  beryl, 
and  shot  through 
with  shimmering 
sun.  Under  that 
stimulating  yet 
mitigated  radiance 
the  bottom  of  the 
cove  w^as  astir  with  strange  life,  grotesque  in 
form,  but  brilliant  as  jewels  or  flowers.  Long, 
shining  w^eeds,  red,  yellow,  amber,  purple, 
and  olive,  waved  sinuously  among  the  weed- 
like sea-anemones  which  outshone  them  in 
coloured  sheen.  Fantastic  pink-and-orange 
crabs  sidled  awkwardly  but  nimbly  this  way 
and  that.  Tiny  sea-horses,  yet  more  fantastic, 
slipped  shyly  from  one  weed-covert  to 
another,  aware  of  a  possible  peril  in  every 
gay  but  menacing  bloom.  And  just  above 
this  eccentric  life  of  the  shoal  sea-floor  small 
fishes  of  curious  form  shot  hither  and  thither, 
live,  darting  gleams  of  gold  and  azure  and 
amethyst.  Now  and  again  a  long,  black 
shadow  would  sail  slowly  over  the  scene  of 
freakish  hfe — the  shadow^  of  a  passing 
albacore  or  barracouta.  Instantly  the 
shining  fish  would  hide  themselves  among 
the  shining  shells,  and  every  movement, 
save  that  of  the  unconsciously  waving  weeds, 
would  be  stilled.  But  the  sinister  shadow^ 
w^ould  go  by,  and  straightway  the  sea-floor 
would  be  alive  again,  busy  with  its  affairs  of 
pursuit  and  flight. 

The  floor  of  the  cove  was  uneven,  by 
reason  of  small,  shell-covered  rocks  and  stones 
being  strewn  over  it  at  haphazard.  From 
under  the  slightly  overhanging  base  of  one 
of  these  stones  sprouted  what  seemed  a 
cluster  of  yellowish  grey,  pink-mottled  weed- 
stems,  which  sprawled  out  inertly  upon  the 
mottled  bottom.  Over  the  edge  of  the  stone 
came  swimming  slowly  one  of  the  gold-and- 
azure  fish,  its  jewelled,  impassive  eyes  on 
the  watch  for  some  small  prey.  Up  from 
the  bottom,  swift  as  a  whip-lash,  darted 
one  of   those  inert-looking  weed-stems,  and 
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fastened  about  the  bright  fish  just  behind 
the  gills. 

Fiercely  the  shining  one  struggled,  lashing 
with  tail  and  fins  till  the  water  swirled  to  a 
boil  over  the  shell-covered  rock,  and  the  sea- 
anemones  all  about  shut  their  gorgeous, 
greedy  flower-cups  in  a  panic.  But  the 
struggle  was  a  vain  one.  Slowly,  inexorably, 
that  mottled  tentacle  curled  dow^nward  wdth 
its  prey,  and  a  portion  of  the  under-side  of 
the  rock  became  alive  !  Two  ink-black  eyes 
appeared,  bulging,  oval,  implacable  ;  and 
between  them  opened  a  great,  hooked  beak, 
like  a  giant  parrot's.  There  was  no  separate 
head  behind  this  gaping  beak,  but  eyes  and 
beak  merely  marked  the  blunt  end  of  a 
mottled,  oblong,  sac-like  body. 

As  the  victim  was  drawn  down  to  the 
waiting  beak,  among  the  bases  of  the 
tentacles,  all  the  tentacles  awoke  to  dreadful 
life,  writhing  in  aimless  excitement  although 
there  was  no  work  for  them  to  do.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  fish  was  torn  asunder  and 
engulfed— those  inky  eyes  the  while  unwink- 
ing and  unmoved.  A  darker,  livid  hue 
passed  fleetingly  over  the  pallid  body  of  the 
octopus.  Then  it  slipped  back  under  the 
shelter  of  the  rock ;  and  the  writhing 
tentacles  composed  themselves  once  more  to 
stillness  upon  the  bottom,  awaiting  the  next 
careless  passer-by.  Once  more  they  seemed 
mere  inert  trailers  of  weed,  not  worth  the 
notice  of  fish  or  crab.  And  soon  the  anemones 
near  by  reopened  their  treacherous  blooms  of 
yellow  and  crimson. 

Whether  because  there  was  somethin^\'  in 
the  gold-and-azure  fish  that  disturbed  his 
inward  content,  or  because  his  place  of 
ambush  had  somehow  grown  distasteful  to 
his  soft,  unarmoured  body,  the  octopus 
presently  bestirred  himself  and  crawled  forth 
into  the  open,  walking  awkwardly  on  the 
incurled  tips  of  his  tentacles.  It  looked 
about  as  comfortable  a  method  of  progression 
as  for  a  baby  to  creep  on  the  back  of  its 
hands.  The  traveller  himself  did  not  seem 
to  find  it  altogether  satisfactory,  for  all  at 
once  he  sprang  upward  nimbly,  clear  of  the 
bottom,  and  gathered  his  eight  tentacles  into 
a  compact  parallel  bunch  extending  straight 
out  past  his  eyes.  In  this  attitude  he  was  no 
longer  clumsy,  but  trim  and  swift-looking. 
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Beneath  the  bases  of  the  tentacles,  on  the 
nnder-side  of  the  body,  a  sort  of  valve  opened 
spasmodically  and  took  in  a  huge  gulp  of 
water  which  was  at  once  ejected  with  great 
force  throngh  a  tube  among  the  tentacles. 
Driven  by  the  strange  propulsion  of  this 
pulsating  stream,  the  elongated  shape  shot 
swiftly  on  its  way,  but  travelling  backward 
instead  of  forward.  The  traveller  had 
apparently  kiken  his  direction  with  care, 
before  he  started,  how^ever,  for  he  made  his 
way  straight  to  another  rock,  weedier  and 
more  overhanging  than  the  first.  Here  he 
stopped,  settled  downward,  and  let  his 
tentacles  once  more  sprawl  wide,  preparatory 
to  backing  his  spotted  body-sac  into  its  new 
quarters. 

This  was  the  moment  when  he  was  least 
ready  for  attack  or  defence  ;  and  just  at  this 
moment  a  foraging  dolphin,  big-jawed  and 
hungry,  shot  down  upon  him  through  the 
lucent  green,  mistaking  him,  perhaps,  for  an 
overgrown  but  unretaliating  squid.  The 
assailant  aimed  at  the  big,  succulent-looking 
body,  but  missed  his  aim,  and  caught  instead 
one  of  the  tentacles  which  had  reared  them- 
selves instantly  to  ward  off  the  attack. 
Before  he  realised  what  was  happening, 
another  tentacle  had  curled  about  his  head, 
clamping  his  jaws  firmly  together  so  that  he 
could  not  open  them  to  release  his  hold  ; 
while  yet  others  had  wrapped  themselves 
securely  about  his  body. 

The  dolphin  was  a  small  one  ;  and  such  a 
situation  as  this  had  never  come  within  range 
of  his  experience.  In  utter  panic  he  lashed 
out  with  his  powerful  tail  and  darted  for- 
ward, carrying  the  octopus  with  him.  But 
the  weight  upon  his  head,  the  crushing 
encumbrance  about  his  body,  were  too  much 
for  him,  and  bore  him  slowly  downward. 
Suddenly  two  tentacles,  which  had  been 
trailing  for  an  anchorage,  got  grip  upon  the 
bottom — and  the  dolphin's  frantic  flight 
came  to  a  stop  abruptly.  He  lashed,  plunged, 
whirled  in  a  circle,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
His  struggles  grew  weaker.  He  was  drawn 
down,  inexorably,  till  he  lay  quivering  on  the 
sand.  Then  the  great  beak  of  the  octopus 
made  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  the  prey 
was  dragged  back  to  the  lair  beneath  the 
weed -covered  rock. 

:  A  long  time  after  this,  a  shadow  bigger  and 
blacker  than  that  of  any  albacore — bigger 
than  that  of  any  shark  or  saw-fish — drifted 
over  the  cove.  There  was  a  splash,  and  a 
heavy  object  came  down  upon  the  bottom, 
spreading  the  swift  stillness  of  terror  for 
yards  about.     The   shadow  ceased  drifting, 


for  the  boat  had  come  to  anchor.  Then,  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  because  the  creatures  of 
the  sea  seem  unable  to  fear  what  does  not 
move,  the  life  of  the  sea-floor  again  bestirred 
itself,  and  small,  misshapen  forms  that  did 
not  love  the  sunlight  began  to  convene  in  the 
shadow  of  the  boat. 

Presently,  from  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
descended  a  dark  tube,  with  a  bright  tip  that 
seemed  like  a  kind  of  eye.  The  tube  moved 
very  slowly  this  way  and  that,  as  if  to  let  the 
eye  scan  every  hiding-place  on  the  many- 
coloured  bottom.  As  it  swept  over  the  rock 
that  sheltered  the  octopus  it  came  to  a  stop. 
Those  inert,  sprawling  things  that  looked  like 
weeds  appeared  to  interest  it.  Then  it  was 
softly  withdrawn. 

A  few  moments  later,  a  large  and  tempting 
fish  appeared  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
began  slowly  sinking  straight  downward  in  a 
most  curious  fashion.  The  still  eyes  of  the 
octopus  took  note  at  once.  They  had  never 
seen  a  fish  behave  that  way  before  ;  but  it 
plainly  was  a  fish.  A  quiver  of  eagerness 
passed  through  the  sprawling  tentacles,  for 
their  owner  was  already  hungry  again.  But 
the  prize  was  still  too  far  away,  and  the 
tentacles  did  not  move.  The  curious  fish, 
however,  seemed  determined  to  conie  no 
nearer,  and  at  last  the  waiting  tentacles 
came  stealthily  to  life.  Almost  imperceptibly 
they  drew  themselves  forward,  writhing  over 
the  bottom  as  casually  as  w^eeds  adrift  in  a 
light  current.  And  behind  them  those  two 
great,  inky,  impassive  eyes,  and  then  the 
fat,  mottled,  sac-like  body,  emerged  furtively 
from  under  the  rock. 

The  bottom,  just  at  this  point,  was  covered 
with  a  close  brown  weed,  and  almost  at  once 
the  body  of  the  octopus  and  his  tentacles 
began  to  change  to  the  same  hue.  When  the 
change  was  complete,  the  gliding  monster 
was  almost  invisible.  He  was  now  directly 
beneath  that  incomprehensible  fish  ;  but  the 
fish  had  gently  risen,  so  that  it  was  still  out 
of  reach. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  octopus  crouched, 
staring  upward  with  motionless  orbs,  and 
gathering  himself  together.  Then  he  sprang 
straight  up,  like  a  leaping  spider.  He  fixed 
two  tentacles  upon  the  tantalising  prey  ;  then 
the  other  tentacles  straightened  out,  and  with 
a  sharp  jet  of  water  from  his  propulsion  tube 
he  essayed  to  dart  back  to  his  lair. 

To  his  amazement,  the  prey  refused  to 
come.  In  some  mysterious  way  it  managed 
to  hold  itself — or  was  held — just  where  it 
was.  Amazement  gave  way  to  rage.  The 
monster  wrapped   his   prize   in   three   more 
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tentacles,  and  then  plunged  liis  beak  into  it, 
savagely.  The  next  instant  he  was  jerked  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  A  blaze  of  fierce 
sun  blinded  him,  and  strong  meshes  enclosed 
him,  binding  and  entangling  his  tentacles. 

In  such  an  appalling  crisis  most  creatures 
of  sea  or  land  would  have  been  utterly 
demoralised  by  terror.  Not  so  the  octopus. 
Maintaining  undaunted  the  clutch  of  one 
tentacle  upon  his  prize,  he  turned  the  others, 
along  wdth  the  effectual  menace  of  his  great 
beak,  to  the  business  of  battle.  The  meshes 
fettered  him  in  a  way  that*  drove  him  frantic 
with  rage,  but  two  of  his  tentacles  managed 
to  find  their  way  through,  and  writhed 
madly  this  way  and  that  in  search  of  some 
tangible  antagonist  on  which  to  fasten 
themselves.  AVhile  they  were  yet  groping 
vainly  for  a  grip,  he  felt  himself  lifted  bodily 
forth  into  the  strangling  air,  and  crowded — 
net,  prey,  and  all — into  a  dark  and  narrow 
receptacle  full  of  water. 

This  fate,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  tamely 
endured.  Though  he  was  suffocating  in  the 
unnatural  medium,  and  though  his  great, 
unshrinking  eyes  could  see  but  vaguely 
outside  their  native  element,  he  was  all  fight. 
One  tentacle  clutched  the  rim  of  the  metal 
vessel ;  and  one  fixed  its  deadly  suckers  upon 
the  bare  black  arm  of  a  half-seen  adversary 
who  was  trying  to  crowd  him  down  into  the 
dark  prison.  There  was  a  strident  yell.  A 
sharp,  authoritative  voice  exclaimed  :  *'  Look 
out!     Don't. hurt  him!     77rmake  him  let 
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But  the  next  instant  the  fnVhteiied 


darky  had  whipped  out  a  knife  and  sliced  off 
a  good  foot  of  the  clutching  tentacle.  As  the 
ini'ured  stump  shrank  back  upon  its  fellows 
like  a  spade-cut  worm,  the  other  tentacle  was 
deftly  twisted  loose  from  its  hold  on  the  rim, 
and  the  captive  felt  himself  forced  down  into 
the  narrow  prison.  A  cover  was  clapped  on, 
and  he  found  himself  in  darkness,  with  his 
prey  still  gripped  securely.  Upset  and  raging 
though  he  was,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
about  it,  so  he  fell  to  feasting  indignantly 
upon  the  prize  for  which  he  had  paid  so 
dear. 

II. 

Left  to  himself,  the  furious  prisoner  by  and 
by  disentangled  himself  from  the  meshes  of 
the  net,  and  composed  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  in  his  straitened  quarters.  Then  for 
days  and  days  thereafter  there  was  nothing 
but  tossing  and  tumbHng,  blind  feeding,  and 
uncomprehended  distress ;  till  at  last  his 
prison  was  turned  upside  dow^n  and  he  was 
dropped  unceremoniously  into  a  great   tank 


of  glass  and  enamel  that  glowed  with  soft 
light.  Bewildered  though  he  w^as,  he  took  in 
his  surroundings  in  an  instant,  straightened 
his  tentacles  out  before  him,  and  darted 
backwards  to  the  shelter  of  an  overhanging 
rock  which  he  had  marked  on  the  floor  of 
the  tank.  Having  backed  his  defenceless 
body  under  that  shield,  he  flattened  his 
tentacles  anxiously  among  the  stones  and 
weeds  that  covered  the  tank-bottom,  and 
impassively  stared  about. 

It  W'as  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
black  hole  from  which  he  had  just  escaped. 
Light  came  down  through  the  clear  water, 
but  a  cold,  white  light,  little  like  the  green  and 
gold  glimmer  that  illumined  the  slow  tide  in 
his  Carribbean  home.  The  floor  about  him 
was  not  wholly  unfamiliar.  The  stones,  the 
sand,  the  coloured  weeds,  the  shells — they 
were  like,  yet  unlike,  those  from  wdiicli  he 
had  been  snatched  away.  But  on  three  sides 
there  were  white,  opaque  walls,  so  near  that 
he  could  have  touched  them  by  stretching 
out  a  tentacle.  Only  on  the  fourth  side  was 
there  space— but  a  space  of  gloom  and 
inexplicable  moving  confusion  from  which 
he  shrank.  In  this  direction  the.  floor  of 
sand  and  stones  and  weeds  ended  with  a 
mysterious  abruptness  ;  and  the  vague 
openness  beyond  filled  him  with  uneasiness. 
Pale-coloured  shapes,  with  eyes,  would  drift 
up,  sometimes  in  crowds,  and  stare  in  at  him 
fixedly.  It  daunted  him  as  nothing  else  had 
ever  done,  this  drift  of  peering  faces.  It 
;was  long  before  he  could  teach  himself  to 
ignore  them.  When  food  came  to  him — 
small  fish  and  crabs,  descending  suddenly 
from  the  top  of  the  water — at  such  times  the 
faces  would  throng  tumultuously  in  that 
open  space,  and  for  a  long  time  the  many 
peering  eyes  would  so  disconcert  him  as 
almost  to  spoil  his  appetite.  But  at  last  he 
grew  accustomed  even  to  the  faces  and  the 
eyes,  and  disregarded  them  as  if  they  were 
so  much  passing  seaweed,  borne  by  the  tide. 
His  investigating  tentacles  had  shown  him 
that  between  him  and  the  space  of  confusion 
there  was  an  incomprehensible  barrier  fixed, 
which  he  could  see  through  but  not  pass; 
and  that  if  he  could  not  get  out,  neither  could 
the  faces  get  in  to  trouble  him. 

Thus  well  fed  and  undisturbed,  the  octopus 
grew  fairly  content  in  his  glass  house,  and 
never  guessed  the  stormy  life  of  the  great 
city  beyond  his  walls.  For  all  he  knew, 
his  comfortable  prison  might  have  been 
on  the  shoi'e  of  one  of  his  own  Bahaman 
Keys.  He  was  undisputed  lord  of  his 
domain,   narrow   though   it   was ;    and   the 


'  Without  the  slightest  hesitation  he  whipped  up  two  tentacles  and  seized  him," 
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homage  he  received  from  the  visitors  who 
came  to  pay  him  court  was  untiring. 

His  lordship  had  been  long  unthreatened, 
when  one  day,  had  he  not  been  too  indifferent 
to  notice  them,  he  might  have  seen  that  the 
faces  in  the  outer  gloom  were  unusually 
numerous,  the  eyes  unusually  intent.  Sud- 
denly there  was  the  accustomed  splash  in  the 
water  above  him.  That  splash  had  come  to 
him  to  mean  just  food,  unresisting  victims, 
and  his  tentacles  were  instantly  alert  to 
seize  whatever  should  come  within  reach. 

This  time  the  splash  was  unusually  heavy, 
and  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  massive, 
roundish  creature,  with  a  little,  pointed  tail 
sticking  out  behind,  a  small,  snake-like  head 
stretched  out  in  front,  and  two  little  flippers 
outspread  on  each  side.  With  these  four 
flippers  the  stranger  came  swimming  down 
calmly  towards  him.  He  had  never  seen 
anything  at  all  like  this  daring  stranger  ; 
but  without  the  slightest  hesitation  he 
whipped  up  two  writhing  tentacles  and 
seized  him.  The  faces  beyond  the  glass 
surged  with  excitement. 

When  that  abrupt  and  uncompromising 
clutch  laid  hold  upon  the  turtle,  his  tail, 
head,  and  flippers  vanished  as  if  they  had 
never  been,  and  his  upper  and  lower  shells 
closed  tight  together  till  he  seemed  nothing 
more!  than  a  lifeless  box  of  horn.  Absolutely 
unresisting,  he  was  drawn  down  to  the 
impassive  eyes  and  gaping  beak  of  his 
captor.  The  tentacles  writhed  all  over  him, 
stealthily  but  eagerly  investigating.  Then 
the  great  parrot-beak  laid  hold  on  the  shell, 
expecting  to  crush  it.  Making  no  impression, 
however,  it  slid  tentatively  all  over  the 
exasperating  prize,  seeking,  but  in  vain,  for 
a  weak  point. 

This  went  on  for  several  minutes,  while 
the  watching  faces  outside  the  glass  gazed 
in  tense  expectancy.  Then  at  last  the 
patience  of  the  octopus  gave  way.  In  a 
sudden  fury  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
exasperating    shell,   tumbling   it  over   and 


over,  biting  at  it  madly,  wrenching  it 
msanely  with  all  his  tentacles.  And  the 
faces  beyond  the  glass  surged  thrillingly, 
wondering  how  long  the  turtle  would  stand 
such  treatment. 

Shut  up  within  his  safe  armour,  the 
turtle  all  at  once  grew  tired  of  being  tumbled 
about,  and  his  wise  discretion  forsook  him. 
He  did  not  mind  being  shut  up,  but  he 
objected  to  being  knocked  about.  Some 
prudence  he  had,  to  be  sure,  but  not  enough 
to  control  his  short  temper.  Out  shot  his 
narrow,  vicious-looking  head,  with  its  dull 
eyes  and  punishing  jaws,  and  fastened  with 
the  grip  of  a  bull-dog  upon  the  nearest  of 
the  tentacles,  close  to  its  base.  A  murmur 
arose  outside  the  glass. 

The  rage  of  the  octopus  swelled  to  a 
frenzy,  and  in  his  contortions  the  locked 
fighters  bumped  heavily  against  the  glass, 
making  the  faces  shrink  back.  The  small 
stones  on  the  bottom  were  scattered  this  way 
and  that,  :^nd  the  fine  silt  rose  in  a  cloud 
that  presently  obscured  the  battle. 

Had  the  turtle  had  cunning  to  match  his 
courage,  the  lordship  of  the  glass  house 
might  have  changed  holders  in  that  fight. 
Had  he  fixed  his  unbreakable  grip  in  the 
head  of  his  foe,  just  above  the  beak,  he 
would  have  conquered  in  the  end.  But  as  it 
was,  he  had  now  a  vulnerable  point,  and  at 
last  the  octopus  found  it.  His  beak  closed 
upon  the  exposed  half  of  the  turtle's  head, 
and  slowly,  inexorably,  sheared  it  clean  off 
just  behind  the  eyes.  The  stump  shrank 
instantly  back  into  the  shell ;  and  the  shell 
became  again  the  unresisting  plaything  of 
the  tentacles,  which  presently,  as  if  realising 
that  it  had  no  more  powder  to  retaliate,  flung 
it  aside.  In  a  few  minutes  the  silt  settled. 
Then  the  eager  faces  beyond  the  glass  saw 
the  lord  of  the  tank  crouching  motionless 
before  his  lair,  his  ink-like  eyes  as  impassive 
and  implacable  as  ever,  while  the  turtle  lay 
bottomside  up  against  the  glass,  no  more  to 
be  taken  account  of  than  a  stone. 


THE    ORCHARD. 

TpHE  orchard's  like  a  place  of  clouds  all  tangled  in  the  trees 
*      As  if  they'd  drifted  from  the  sky  last  night  with  gentle  breeze, 
All  rose  and  white  and  heart  o'  pearl  with  sunny  morn  they  gleam, 
While  blackbird  'mid  the  cherry's  snow  sings  out  his  heart's  Spring  dream. 

The  orchard  grass  is  set  with  stars  where  primrose  blossoms  peep, 
With  lilac  of  the  lady=smocks  all  fresh  from  Winter's  sleep, 
The  candles  of  the  chestnuts  rise  like  white  flames  'gainst  the  blue, 
And  all  the  world,  my  sweeting  Spring,  keeps  carnival  with  you. 

AUGUSTA  HANCOCK. 


CUPID    GOES    SLUMMING. 

By   ALICE    HEGAN   RICE, 

Author  of  "  Mrs.  Wijgs  of  the  GaUage  Patchy 


IT  is  a  mooted  question  whether  love  is  a 
cause  or  an  effect,  whether  Adam  dis- 
covered a  heart  in  the  recesses  of  his 
anatomy  before  or  after  the  appearance  of 
Eve.     In  the  case  of  Joe  Ridder  it  was  dis- 
tinctly the  former. 

At  nineteen  his  knowledge  of  the  tender 
passion  consisted  of  dynamic  impressions 
received  across  the  footlights  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  Love  was  something  that 
hovered  with  the  calcium  light  about  beauty 
in  distress,  something  that  brought  the  hero 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hurl 
defiance  at  the  villain  and  clasp  the  swooning 
maiden  in  his  arms ; 
it  was  something 
that  sent  a  fellow 
down  from  his 
perch  in  the  peanut 
gallery  with  his 
head  hot  and  his 
hands  cold,  and  a 
sort  of  blissfu] 
misery  rioting  in 
his  soul. 

Joe  lived  in  what 
was  known  by 
courtesy  as  Eear 
Nintii  Street. 
"Eear  Ninth 
Street"  has  quite 
a  sound  of  ex- 
clusive aristocracy, 

and  the  name  was  a  matter  of  some  pride  to 
the  dwellers  in  the  narrow,  unpaved  alley 
that  writhed  its  watery  way  between  two 
rows  of  tumble-down  cottages.  Joe's  family 
consisted  of  his  father,  whose  vocation  was 
plumbing,  and  whose  avocation  was  driving 
either  in  the  ambulance  or  the  patrol  wagon ; 
his  mother,  who  had  discharged  her  entire 
debt  to  society  when  she  bestowed  nine 
healthy  young  citizens  upon  it ;  eight  young 
Ridders,  and  Joe  himself,  who  had  stopped 
scliool  at  twelve  to  assume  the  financial 
responsibilities  of 'a  rapidly  increasing  family. 

Lack  of  time  and  the  limited  responsibili- 
ties of  Rear  Niutli  Street,  togetlier  with  an 
uncontrollable  shyness,  had  brought  Joe  to 
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Rear  Ninth  Street. 


his  nineteenth  year  of  broad-shouldered, 
muscular  manhood,  with  no  acquaintance 
whatever  among  the  girls.  But  where  a 
shrine  is  built  for  Cupid  and  the  tapers  are 
kept  burning,  he  seldom  disappoints  the 
devotee. 

One  morning  in  October,  as  Joe  was 
guiding  his  rickety  wheel  around  the  mud 
puddles  on  his  way  to  the  cooper  shops, 
he  saw  a  new  sign  on  the  first  cottage 
after  he  left  the  alley— '*  Mrs.  R.  Beaver, 
Modiste  &  Dress  Maker,"  he  read.  In  the 
yard  and  on  the  steps  w^ere  a  confusion  of 
household  effects,  and  in  their  midst  a  girl 
with  a  pink  shawl 
^,,  ^..  over  her  head. 

-.,_..-_  g^  absorbed 

w^  a  s      Joe     in 
open  -  mouthed 
wonder  over  the 
"  Modiste,"      that 
he  failed  to  see  the 
girl,  until  a  laugh- 
ing exclamation 
made  him  look  up. 
"  Watch  out !  " 
'^What's  the 
matter?"   asked 
Joe,   coming   to   a 
~ri"^v.^^  halt. 

"I  thought 
maybe  you  didn't 
know  your  wheels 
was  going  'round  ! "  said  the  girl  in  a  burst 
of  audacity,  then  fled  into  the  house  and 
slammed  the  door. 

All  day  at  the  shops  Joe  worked  as  in  a 
trance.  Every  iron  rivet  that  he  drove  into 
a  wooden  hoop  was  duly  informed  of  the 
romantic  occurrence  of  the  morning,  and  as 
some  four  thousand  rivets  are  fastened  into 
four  tliousand  hoops  in  the  course  of  one  day, 
it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  matter  was  duly  con- 
sidered. The  stray  spark  from  a  feminine 
eye  had  kindled  such  a  fierce  fire  in  his  heart 
that  by  the  time  tlie  six  o'clock  whistle  blew 
the  conflagration  threw  a  rosy  glow  over  the 
entire  landscape. 

As  lie  rode  home,  the  girl  was  sitting  on 
the  ste])S,  but  she  would  not  look  at  him. 
Joe    had    formulated    a    definite    course    of 
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action,  and  though  the  utter  boldness  of  it 
nearly  cost  him  his  balance,  he  adhered  to  it 
strictly.  When  just  opposite  her  gate,  with- 
out turning  his  head  or  his  eyes,  he  lifted  his 


The  girl  was  sitting  on  the  steps." 


hat,  then  rode  at  a  furious  pace  around  the 
corner. 

"  What  you  tidying  up  so  fer,  Joe  ? " 
asked  his  mother  that  night ;  "  you  go  in' 
out  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Joe  evasively,  as  he  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  coax  back  the  shine  to 
an  old  pair  of  shoes. 

"  Well,  I'm  right  glad  you  ain't.  Berney 
and  Dick  ain't  got  up  the  coal,  and  there's 
all  them  dishes  to  wash,  and  the  baby  she's 
got  a  misery  in  her  year." 

"  Has  paw  turned  up  ?  "  asked  Joe. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Ridder  indifferently. 
"  He  looked  in  'bout  three  o'clock.  He  was 
tolerable  full  then,  and  I  'spec  he's  been  took 
up  by  now.  He  said  he  Avas  goin'  to  buy  me 
a  bird-cage  with  a  bird  in  it,  but  I  surely 
hope  he  won't.  Them  white  mice  he  brought 
me  on  his  last  spree  chewed  a  hole  in  Berney 's 
stocking  ;  besides,  I  never  did  care  much  for 
birds.  Grood  lands  !  what  are  you  goin'  to 
wash  yer  head  for  ?  " 

Joe  was  substituting  a  basin  of  water  for 
a  small  girl  in  the  nearest  kitchen  chair,  and 
a  howl  ensued. 

"  Shut  up,  Lottie ! "  admonished  Mrs. 
Ridder,  "you  ain't  any  too  good  to  set  on 
the  floor.  It's  a  good  thing  this  is  pay-day, 
Joe,  for  the  rent's  due  and  four  of  the 
children's  got  their  feet  on  the  ground.  You 
paid  up  the  grocery  last  week,  didn't  you  ?  " 

Joe  nodded  a  dripping  head. 

"  Well,  I'll  jes'  git  yer  money  out  of  yer 
coat  while  I  think  about  it,"  she  went  on  as 
she  rummaged  in  his  pocket  and  brought  out 
nine  dollars. 


"  Leave  me  a  quarter,"  demanded  Joe, 
gasping  beneath  his  soap-suds. 

"  All  right,"  said  Mrs.  Ridder  accommo- 
datingly ;  ''  now  that  Bob  and  Ike  are  gitting 
lifty  cents  a  day,  it  ain't  so  hard  to  make  out. 
I'll  be  gittin'  a  new  dress  first  thing,  you 
know." 

"  I  seen  one  up  at  the  corner  !  "  said  Joe. 

"  A  new  dress  ?  " 

"Naw,  a  dressmaker.  She's  got  out  her 
sign." 

''  What's  her  name  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Ridder, 
keen  with  interest. 

"Mrs.  R.  Beaver,  Modeste,"  repeated  Joe 
from  the  sign  that  floated  in  letters  of  gold 
in  his  memory. 

"I  knowed  a  Mrs.  Beaver  wunst,  up  on 
Eleventh  Street — a  big,  fat  woman  that  got 
in  a  fuss  with  the  preacher  and  smacked  his 
jaws." 

''Did  she  have  any  children  ?  "  asked  Joe. 

"  Seems  like  there  was  one,  a  pretty  little 
tow-headed  girl." 

"  That's  her,"  announced  Joe  conclusively. 
"  What  was  her  name  ?  " 

"  Lawsee,  I  don't  know.  I  never  would  'a' 
ricollected  Mrs.  Beaver  'cepten  she  was  such 
a  tarnashious  woman,  always  a-tearin'  up 
stumps,  and  never  happy  unless  she  was  rip- 
pit  in'  'bout  soraethin'.  What  you  want  ?  A 
needle  and  thread  to  mend  your  coat  ?  Why, 
what  struck  you  ?  You  been  wearin'  it  that 
a-way  for  a  month.  You  better  leave  it  be 
'til  I  git  time  to  fix  it." 

But  Joe  had  determined  to  work  out  the 


"  '  Leave  me  a  quarter,'  demanded  Joe,  gasping 
beneath  his  soap-suds." 

salvation  of  his  own  wardrobe.  Late  in  the 
evening  after  the  family  had  retired,  he  sat 
before  the  stove  with  back  humped  and  knees 
drawn  up  trying   to   coax  a   coarse   thread 
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through  a  small  needle.  Surely  no  rich  man 
need  have  any  fear  about  entering  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  since  JoeEidder  managed  to 
get  that  particular  thread  through  the  eye  of 
that  particular  needle  ! 

But  when  a  boy  is  put  at  a  work-bench  at 
twelve  years  of  age  and  does  the  same  thing 
day  in  and  day  out  for  seven  long  years,  he 
may  have  lost  all  of  the  tilings  that  youth 
holds  dear,  but  one  thing  he  is  apt  to  have 
learned,  a  dogged,  plodding,  unquestioning 
patience  that  shoves  silently  along  at  the 
appointed  task  until  the  work  is  done. 

By  midnight  all  the  rents  were  mended 
and  a  large  new  patch  adorned  each  elbow. 
The  patches,  to  be  sure,  were  blue,  and  the 
coat  was  black,  but  the  stitches  were  set  with 
mechanical  regularity.  Joe  straightened  his 
aching  shoulders  and  held  the  garment  at 
arm's  length  with  a  smile.  It  was  his  first 
votive  offering  at  the  shrine  of  love. 

The  effect  of  Joe's  efforts  w^ere  prompt  and 
satisfactory.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  he 
spent  the  major  part  of  it  in  passing  and 
repassing  the  house  on  the  corner,  only  going 
home  between  times  to  remove  the  mud 
from  his  shoes  and  give  an  extra  brush  to  his 
hair.  The  girl,  meanwhile,  was  devoting  her 
day  to  sweeping  off  the  front  pavement,  a 
scant  three  feet  of  pathway  from  her  steps  to 
the  wooden  gate.  Every  time  Joe  passed  she 
looked  up  and  smiled,  and  every  time  she 
smiled  Joe  suffered  all  the  symptoms  of 
locomotor  ataxia ! 

By  afternoon  his  emotional  nature  had 
reached  the  saturation  point.  Without  any 
conscious  volition  on  his  part,  his  feet  carried 
him  to  the  gate  and  refused  to  carry  him 
farther.  His  voice  then  decided  to  speak  for 
itself,  and  in  strange,  hollow  tones  he  heard 
himself  saying — 

"  Say,  do  you  wanter  go  to  the  show  with 
me  ?  " 

"  Sure," said  the  pink  fascinator.  "When  ?" 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Joe,  too  much  em- 
barrassed to  remember  the  days  of  the  week. 

"  To-morrer  night  ?  "  prompted  the  girl. 

*'  I  don't  care,"  said  Joe,  and  the  conver- 
sation seeming  to  languish,  he  moved  on. 

After  countless  eons  of  time  the  next  night 
arrived.  It  found  Joe  and  his  girl  cosily 
squeezed  in  between  two  fat  women  in  the 
gallery  of  the  People's  Theatre.  Joe  had 
to  sit  sideways  and  double  his  feet  up,  but 
he  would  wiUingly  have  endured  a  rack  of 
torture  for  the  privilege  of  looking  down  on 
that  fluffy,  blond  pompadour  under  its  large 
bow,  and  of  receiving  the  sparkling  glances 
that  were  flashed  up  at  him  from  time  to  time. 


"I  ain't  ever  gone  with  a  feller  that  I 
didn't  know  his  name  before  !  "  she  confided 
before  the  curtain  rose. 

"  It's  Joe,"  he  said,  "  Joe  Ridder.  What's 
your  front  name  ?  " 


'  Say  !    I  forgot  to  tell  you- 


It's  Mittie.' 


"  Miss  Beaver,"  she  said  mischievously. 
"  What  do  you  think  it  is  ?  " 

Joe  could  not  guess. 

"  Say,"  she  went  on,  "  I  knew  who  you 
was  all  right  even  if  I  didn't  know  yer  name. 
I  seen  you  over  to  the  hall  when  they  had 
the  boxin'  match." 

"  The  last  one  ?  " 

"Yes,  when  you  and  Ben  Schenk  was 
fightin'.    Say,  you  didn't  do  a  thing  to  him  !  " 

The  surest  of  all  antidotes  to  masculine 
shyness  was  not  without  its  immediate  effect. 
Joe  straightened  his  shoulders  and  smiled 
complacently. 

"  Didn't  I  massacre  him  ?  "  he  said.  "  That 
there  was  a  half -Nelson  holt  I  giWQ  him.  It 
put  him  out  of  business  all  right,  all  right. 
Say,  I  never  knowed  you  was  there  ! " 
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"  You  bet  I  was,"  said  his  companion  in 
honest  admiration;  "that  was  when  1  got 
stuck  on  you  !  " 

Before  Joe  could  fully  comprehend  the 
significance  of  this  confession,  the  curtain 
rose,  and  love  itself  had  to  give  way  to  the 
tempestuous  and  absorbing  career  of  "  Old 
Gaunt-Eye,  the  Ghost  Detective."  Through 
a  labyrinth  of  crime  the  heroine  fought  her 
way,  jumping  from  a  runaway  engine,  fleeing 
from  a  burning  tenement  where  she  had  bee.i 
gagged  and  chained,  heroically  going  over 
Niagara  Falls  in  a  barrel  to  escape  her  pur- 
suers, only  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  to  find 
herself  beside  the  death-bed  of  her  only  child, 
"  Little  Kosebud,"  who  knelt  in  her  crib  and 
sang  four  verses  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  " 
before  she  died. 

At  this  point  Joe  arose  abruptly  and 
muttering  something  about  "gittin'  some 
gum,"  fled  to  the  rear.  When  he  returned 
and  squeezed  his  way  back  to  his  seat,  he 
found  "  Miss  Beaver,"  with  red  eyes  and  an 
apparent  cold  in  the  head. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  asked  Joe. 

"My  shoe  hurts  me,"  said  Miss  Beaver, 
still  unable  to  look  up. 

"  What  you  givin'  me  ?  "  asked  Joe,  smiling. 
"  These  here  kinds  of  play  always  hurts  my 
feelings  too.  'Tain't  nothin'  to  be 'shamed  of." 

But  Miss  Beaver  was  too  much  moved  to 
recover  herself  at  once.  She  sat  in  limp 
dejection  and  surreptitiously  dabbed  her  eyes 
with  her  moist  ball  of  a  handkerchief. 

Joe  twisted  about  uneasily.  Suddenly  an 
electric  shock  passed  through  him.  Entirely 
by  chance  his  hand  had  brushed  hers  as  it 
lay  under  her  wrap  on  the  arm  of  the  seat 
between  them.  His  heart  almost  stopped 
beating  as  he  sat  there  staring  straight  ahead, 
with  every  nerve  tingling.  Then,  as  the 
lodestone  follows  the  magnet,  his  hand  began 
to  travel  slowly  back  towards  hers. 

When  the  curtain  rose  on  the  last  act,  her 
small  hand  was  a  willing  captive  in  his  large, 
sympathetic  one,  and  Miss  Beaver  was  enabled 
to  pass  through  the  tragic  finale  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  composure. 

When  the  time  came  to  say  "  Good  night " 
at  the  Beavers'  door,  all  Joe's  reticence  and 
awkwardness  returned.  He  watched  her  let 
herself  in  and  waited  until  she  lit  a  candle. 
Then  he  found  himself  out  on  the  pavement 
in  the  dark  feeling  as  if  the  curtain  had  gone 
down  on  the  best  show  he  had  ever  seen. 
Suddenly  a  side  window  was  raised  cautiously 
and  he  heard  his  name  called  softly.  He  had 
turned  the  corner,  but  he  went  back  to  the 
fence. 


"  Say !"  wliispered  the  voice  at  the  window, 
"  I  forgot  to  tell  you •     It's  Mittie." 

The  course  of  true  love  thus  auspiciously 
started  might  have  flowed  on  to .  blissful 
fulfilment  had  it  not  encountered  the  in- 
evitable barrier  in  the  formidable  person  of 
Mrs.  Beaver.  Not  that  she  disapproved  of 
Mittie  receiving  attention  ;  on  the  contrary, 


"Wore  collars  on  a  week-day  without  any 
apparent  discomfort." 

it  was  her  oft-repeated  boast  that  "Mittie 
had  been  keepin'  company  with  the  boys  ever 
since  she  was  six,  and  she  'spected  she'd  keep 
right  on  till  she  w^as  sixty."  It  was  not 
attention  in  the  abstract  that  she  objected  to, 
it  was  rather  the  threatening  of  "  a  steady," 
and  that  steady,  the  big,  awkward,  shy  Joe 
Bidder.  With  serpentine  wisdom  she  insti- 
tuted a  counter-attraction. 

Under  her  skilful  manipulation,  Ben 
Schenk,  the  son  of  the  saloon-keeper,  soon 
developed  into  a  rival  suitor.  Ben  was 
engaged  at  a  down-town  pool-room,  and 
w^ore  collars  on  a  week-day  without  any 
apparent  discomfort.  The  style  of  his  gar- 
ments, together  with  his  easy  air  of  sophisti- 
cation, entirely  captivated  Mrs.  Beaver, 
while  Ben  on  his  part  found  it  increasingly 
pleasant  to  lounge  in  the  Beavers'  best  parlour 
chair  and  recount  to  a  credulous  audience 
the  prominent  part  which  he  was  taking  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  day. 

Matters  reached  a  climax  one  night  when, 
after  some  close  financing,  Joe  Kidder  took 
Mittie  to  the  Skating  Rink.  An  unexpected 
run  on  the  tin  savings  bank  at  the  Bidders' 
had  caused  a  temporary  embarrassment,  and 
by  the  closest  calculation  Joe  could  do  no 
better  than  pay  for  two  entrance-tickets  and 
hire  one  pair  of  skates.  He  therefore  found 
it  necessary  to  develop  a  sprained  ankle, 
which  grew  rapidly  worse  as  they  neared 
the  rink. 
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"  I  don't  think  you  orter  skate  on  it, 
Joe  !  "  said  Mittie  sjinpatliefcicallj. 

"Ob,  I  reckon  I  kin  manage  it  all  O.K.," 
said  »]oe. 

"  Bnfc  I  ain't  agoin'  to  let  jou ! "  she 
declared  with  divine  authority.  "We  can 
just  set  down  and  rubber  at  the  rest  of  them." 

"  Naw,  you  don't,"  said  Joe  ;  "  you  kin  go 
on  an'  skate,  and  I'll  watch  you." 

The  arrangement  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory so  long  as  Mittie  paused  on  every 
other  round  to  rest  or  to  get  him  to  adjust 
a  strap,  or  to  hold  her  hat,  but  when  Ben 
Schenk  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  situation 
was  materially  changed. 

It  was  sufficiently  irritating  to  see  Ben 
go  through  an  exhaustive  exhibition  of  his 
accomplishments  under  the  admiring  glances 
of  Mittie,  but  when  he  condescended  to  ask 
her  to  skate,  and  even  offered  to  teach  her 
some  new  figures,  Joe's  irritation  rose  to  ire. 
In  vain  he  tried  to  catch  her  eye  ;  she  was 
laughing  and  clinging  to  Ben  and  giving  all 
her  attention  to  his  instructions. 
'  Joe  sat  sullen  and  indignant,  savagely 
biting  his  nails.     He  w^oald  have  parted  with 


Ben  instructing  Mittie. 

everything  he  had  in  the  world  at  that 
moment  for  three  paltry  nickels  ! 

On  and  on  went  the  skaters,  and  on  and 
on  w^ent  the  music,  and  Joe  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  and  doggedly  waited.  When  at 
last  Mittie  came  to  him  flushed  and  radiant, 
he  had  no  word  of  greeting  for  her. 

"  Did  you  see  all  the  new  steps  Mr.  Ben 
learnt  me  ?  "  she  asked. 


"  Naw,"  said  Joe. 

"  J)oes  yer  foot  hurfc  you,  Joe  ?  " 

"  Naw,"  said  Joe. 

Mittie  was  too  versed  in  masculine  moods 
to  press  the  subject.  She  waited  until  they 
were  out  under  the  starlight  in  the  clear 
stretch  of  common  near  home.  Then  she 
sHpped  her  hand  through  his  arm  and  said 
coaxingly — 

"  Say  now,  Joe,  what  you  kickin'  'bout  ?  " 

"  Him,"  said  Joe  comprehensively. 

"  Mr.  Ben  ?  Why,  he's  one  of  our  best 
friends.  Maw  likes  him  better'n  anybody  I 
ever  kept  company  with.  What  have  all  you 
fellers  got  against  him  ?  " 

"  He  was  block  marvelled  at  the  hall  all 
right,"  said  Joe  grimly. 

"What  for?" 

"  It  ain't  none  of  my  business  to  tell  what 
for,"  said  Joe,  though  his  hps  ached  to  tell 
what  he  knew. 

"Maw  says  all  you  fellows  are  jealous 
'cause  he  talks  so  pretty  and  w^ears  such 
stylish  clothes." 

"We  might,  too,  if  w^e  got  'em  like  he 
done,"-  Joe  began,  then  checked  himself. 
"  Say,  Mittie,  why  don't  yer  maw  like  me  ?  " 

"She  says  you  haven't  got  any  school 
education  and  don't  talk  good  grammar." 

"  Don't  I  talk  good  grammar  ?  "  asked  Joe 
anxiously. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mittie  ;  '^  that's  what 
she  says.     How  long  did  you  go  to  school  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  Oh,  off  and  on  'bout  two  year. 
The  old  man  was  always  poorly,  and  Maw, 
she  had  to  work  out,  till  me  an'  the  boys 
done  got  big  enough  to  work.  'Fore  that  I 
had  to  stay  home  and  mind  the  kids.  Don't 
I  talk  like  other  fellers,  Mittie  ?  " 

"  You  talk  better  than  some,"  said  Mittie 
loyally. 

After  he  left  her,  Joe  reviewed  the  matter 
carefully.  He  thought  of  the  few  educated 
people  he  knew — the  boss  at  the  shops,  the 
preacher  up  on  Twelfth  Street,  the  doctor 
who  sewed  up  his  head  after  he  stopped  a 
runaway  team,  even  Ben  Schenk,  who  had 
gone  through  the  eighth  grade.  Yes,  there 
was  a  difference.  Being  clean  and  wearing 
good  clothes  were  not  the  only  things. 

When  he  got  home,  he  tiptoed  into  the 
front  room,  and  picking  his  w^ay  around 
the  various  beds  and  pallets,  took  Berney's 
school  satchel  from  the  top  of  the  wardrobe. 
Retracing  his  steps,  he  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  and  with  his  hat  still  on  and  his 
coat  collar  turned  up,  he  began  to  take  an 
inventory  of  his  mental  stock. 

One  after  another  of  the  dog-eared,  grimy 
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books  he  pondered  over,  and  one  after 
another  he  laid  aside,  with  a  puzzled,  dis- 
tressed look  deepening  in  his  face. 

"Bernej  she  ain't  but  fourteen  an'  she 
gits  on  to  'em,"  he  said  to  himself  ;  "  looks 
like  I  orter." 

Once  more  he  seized  the  nearest  book,  and 
with  the  courage  of  despair  repeated  the 
sentences  again  and  again  to  himself. 

"That    you,   Joe?"  asked    Mrs.   Bidder 
from  the  next  room  an  hour  later.    "  I  didn^t 
know  you'd  come.     Yer  paw  sent  word  by 
old   man   Jackson   that  he   was   at   Hank's 
Exchange      way 
down    on    Market 
Street,  and  fer  you 
to  come  git  him." 

"It's  twelve 
o'clock,"  remon- 
strated Joe. 

"I  know  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Eidder,  yawn- 
ing, "but  I  reckon 
you  be  t  ter  go. 
The  old  man  always 
gits  the  rheumatiz 
when  he  lays  out 
all  night,  and  that 
there  rheumatiz 
medicine  cost  sixty- 
live  cents  a  bottle!" 

"All  right,"  said 
Joe  witli  a  resig- 
nation born  of  ex- 
perience, "but 
don't  you  go  and 
put  no  more  of  the 
kids  in  my  bed. 
Jack  and  Gus  kick 
the  stuffin'  out  of 
me  now." 

And  with  this 
parting  injunction 

he  went  w^earily  out  u  .  jj^  ^;^^^^  ^^„^^ 

into   the   night, 

giving  up  his  struggle  with  Minerva,  only  to 
begin   the  next  round  with  Bacchus. 

The  seeds  of  ambition,  though  sown  late, 
grew  steadily,  and  Joe  became  so  desirous  of 
proving  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Mrs. 
Beaver  that  he  took  the  boss  of  the  shops 
partially  into  his  confidence. 

"It's  a  first-rate  idea,  Joe,"  said  the  boss, 
a  big,  capable  fellow  who  had  worked  his 
way  up  from  the  bottom.  "I  could  move 
you  right  along  the  line  if  you  had  a  better 
education.  I  have  a  good  offer  up  in  Chicago 
next  year  ;  if  you  can  get  more  book  sense 
in  your  head,  I  will  take  you  along." 


it  at  ? "  asked    Joe, 
his    own    power    of 


"  Where  can  I  get 
somewhat  dubious  of 
achievement. 

"  Night  school,"  said  the  boss.    "  I  know  a 
man  that  teaches  in  the  Settlement  over  on 
Burk  Street.    I'll  put  you  in  there  if  you  like." 
Now,  the  prospect  of  going  to  school  to  a 
man  who   had   been   head  of   a  family  for 
seven   years,  who    had   been   the   champion 
scrapper  of  the  South  end,  who  was  in  the 
midst   of   a   critical   love   affair,  was   trebly 
humiliating.     But  Joe  was  game,  and  while 
he  determined  to  keep  the  matter  as  secret  as 
possible,  he  agreed 
to  the  boss's  pro- 
position. 

"  You're  mighty 
stingy  with  your- 
self these  days !  " 
said  Mittie  Beaver 
one  night  a  month 
later,  when  he 
stopped  by  on  his 
way  to  school. 

Joe  grinned 
somewhat  foolishly. 
"I  come  every 
evenin',"  he  said. 

"  For  'bout  ten 
minutes,"  said 
Mittie,  with  a  toss 
of  her  voluminous 
p  0  m  p  a  d  0  u  r  ; 
"there's  so m  e 
wants  more'n  ten 
minutes." 

"Ben  Schenk?" 
asked  Joe,  alert 
with  jealousy. 

"  I  ain't  sayin'," 

went     on     Mittie. 

"  What  do  you  do 

of  nights,  hang 

around'  the  hall  ?  " 

"Naw,"  said  Joe 

indignantly.     "  There  ain't  nobody  can  say 

they've  sawn  me  around  the  hall  sence  I've 

went  with  you  !  " 

"  AVell,  where  do  you  go  ?  " 
"  I'm  trainin',"  said  Joe  evasively. 
"I  don't  believe  you  like  me  as  much  as 
you  used  to,"  said  Mittie  plaintively. 

Joe  looked  at  her  dumbly.  His  one  thought 
from  the  time  he  cooked  his  own  early  break- 
fast, down  to  the  moment  wlien  he  undressed 
in  the  cold  and  dropped  into  his  place  in  bed 
between  Gussie  and  Dick,  was  of  her.  The 
love  of  her  made  his  back  stop  aching  as  lie 
bent  hour  after  hour  over  the  machine  ;  it 
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made  all  the  problems  and  hard  words  and 
new  ideas  at  night  school  come  straight  at 
last ;  it  made  the  whole  sordid,  ugly  day 
swing  round  the  glorious  ten  mmutes  that 
they  spent  together  in  the  twilight. 

"  Yes,  I  like  you  all  right,"  he  said,  twisting 
his  big,  grease-stained  hands  in  embarrass- 
ment. "  You're  the  onliest  girl  I  ever  could 
care  about.  Besides,  I  couldn't  go  with  no 
other  girl  if  I  wanted  to,  'cause  I  don't  know 
none." 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Ben  Schenk's  glib 
protestations,  reinforced  by  Mrs.  Beaver's 
own  zealous  approval,  should  have  in  time 
outclassed  the  humble  Joe.  The  blow^  fell 
just  when  the  second  term  of  night  school 
w-as  over,  and  Joe  w^as  looking  forward  to 
long  summer  evenings  of  unlimited  joy. 

He  had  gotten  two  tickets  for  a  river 
excursion,  and  was  hurrying  into  the  Beavers' 
when  he  encountered  a  stolid  bulwark  in  the 
form  of  Mrs.  Beaver,  whose  portly  person 
seemed  permanently  wedged  into  the  narrow 
aperture  of  the  front  door.  She  sat  in  silent 
majesty,  her  hands  just  succeeding  in  clasping 
each  other  around  her  ample  waist.  Had 
she  closed  her  eyes,  she  might  have  passed 
for  a  placid,  amiable  person,  whose  angles 
of  disposition  had  also  become  curves.  But 
Mrs.  Beaver  did  not  close  her  eyes.  She 
opened  them  as  widely  as  the  geography  of 
lier  face  would  permit,  and  coldly  surveyed 
Joe  Bidder. 

Mrs.  Beaver  was  a  born  manager  ;  she  had 
managed  her  husband  into  an  untimely  grave, 
she  had  managed  her  daughter  from  the  hour 
she  Avas  born,  she  had  dismissed  three 
preachers,  induced  two  women  to  leave  their 
husbands,  and  now  dogmatically  announced 
herself  arbiter  of  fashions  and  conduct  in 
Rear  Ninth  Street. 

"  No,  she  can't  see  you,"  she  said  firmly  in 
reply  to  Joe's  question.  "  She's  going  out  to 
a  dance  party  with  Mr.  Schenk." 

"  Where  at  ? "  demanded  Joe,  who  still 
trembled  in  her  presence. 

"  Somewheres  down  town,"  said  Mrs. 
Beaver,  "  to  a  real  swell  party." 

"  He  oughtn't  to  take  her  to  no  down- 
town dance,"  said  Joe,  his  indignation  getting 
the  better  of  his  shyness.  "  I  don't  want  her 
to  go,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  her  so." 

"  In-deed  !  "  said  Mrs.  Beaver  in  scorn. 
"  And  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  it  ? 
I  guess  Mr.  Schenk's  got  the  right  to  take 
her  anywhere  he  wants  to  !  " 

"  What  right  ?  "  demanded  Joe,  getting 
suddenly  a  bit  dizzy  and  blind. 

*'  'Cause  he's  got  engaged  to  her.     He's 


going  to  give  her  a  real  handsome  turquoise 
ring,  fourteen-carat  gold." 

''  Didn't  Mittie  send  me  no  word  ? " 
faltered  Joe. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Beaver  unhesitatingly, 
though  she  had  in  her  pocket  a  note  for  him 
from  the  unhappy  Mittie. 

Joe  fumbled  for  his  hat.  "  I  guess  I  better 
be  goin',"  he  said,  a  lump  rising  ominously 
in  his  throat.  He  got  the  gate  open  and 
made  his  way  half  dazed  around  the  corner. 
As  he  did  so,  he  saw  a  procession  of  small 
Bidders  bearing  joyously  down  upon  him. 

"Joe!"  shrieked  Lottie,  arriving  first, 
"  Maw  says  hurry  on  home  ;  we  got  another 
new  baby  to  our  house." 

During  the  weeks  that  followed.  Rear  Ninth 
Street  was  greatly  thrilled  over  the  unusual 
event  of  a  home  wedding.  The  reticence 
of  the  groom  was  more  than  made  up  for 
by  the  bulletins  of  news  issued  daily  by 
Mrs.  Beaver.  To  use  that  worthy  lady's 
own  words,  "  she  was  in  her  elements  !  "  She 
organised  various  committees — on  decora- 
tion, on  refreshment,  and  even  on  the  bride's 
trousseau,  tactfully  permitting  each  assistant 
to  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  general 
grandeur  of  the  occasion. 

"  I  am  going  to  have  this  a  real  showy 
w^edding,"  she  said  from  her  point  of  vantage 
by  the  parlour  window,  where  she  sat  like  a 
field-marshal  and  issued  her  orders.  "  Those 
paper  fringes  want  to  go  clean  across  every 
one  of  the  shelves,  and  you  all  must  make 
enough  paper  roses  to  pin  'round  the  edges 
of  all  the  curtains.  Ever'thing's  got  to  look 
gay  and  festive." 

"  Mittie  don't  look  very  gay,"  ventured 
one  of  the  assistants.  "  I  seen  her  in  the 
kitchen  cryin'  a  minute  ago." 

"  Mittie's  a  fool !  "  announced  Mrs.  Beaver 
calmly.  "  She  don't  know  a  good  thing  when 
she  sees  it !  Get  them  draperies  up  a  little 
higher  in  the  middle  ;  I'm  goin'  to  hang  a 
silver  horseshoe  on  to  the  loop." 

The  wedding  night  arrived,  and  the  Beaver 
cottage  was  filled  to  suffocation  with  the  elite 
of  Rear  Ninth  Street.  The  guests  found  it 
difficult  to  circulate  freely  in  the  room  on 
account  of  the  elaborate  and  aggressive 
decorations,  so  they  stood  in  silent  rows 
awaiting  the  approaching  ceremony.  As  the 
appointed  hour  drew  near,  and  none  of  the 
groom's  family  arrived,  a  feAv  whispered 
comments  were  exchanged. 

"  It's  'most  time  to  begin,"  whispered  the 
preacher  to  Mrs.  Beaver,  wliose  keen  black 
eyes  had  been  watching  the  door  with  grow- 
ing impatience. 
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"  Well,  we  won't  wait  on  nobody,"  she  said 
positively,  as  she  rose  and  left  the  room  to 
give  the  signal. 

In  the  kitchen  she  found  great  consterna- 
tion :  the  bride,  pale  and  dejected  in  all  her 
finery,  sat  on  the  table,  all  the  chairs  being 
in  the  parlour. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  demanded  Mrs. 
Beaver. 

"  He  ain't  come  !  "  announced  one  of  the 
women  in  tragic  tones. 

''  Ben  Schenk  ain't  here  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Beaver     in     accents     so     awful     that     her 


Well,    I'll    see    the 


listeners     quaked, 
reason    why!" 

Out  into  the 
night  she  sallied, 
picking  her  way 
around  the  puddles 
until  she  reached 
the  saloon  at  the 
corner. 

"  Where's  Ben 
Schenk  ?  "  she  de- 
manded sternly  of 
the  men  around 
the  bar. 

There  was  an 
ominous  silence, 
broken  only  by  the 
embarrassed  shuf- 
fling of  feet. 

Drawing  herself 
up,  Mrs.  Beaver 
thumped  the 
counter. 

''Where's  he 
at  ?  "  she  repeated, 
glaring  at  the 
most  embarrassed 
of  the  lot. 

"He  don't  know 
where  he's  at," 
said  the  man.     "  I 
rickon  he  cilebrated 
w^eddin'." 

"Can  he  stand 
Beaver. 

"  Not  without  starchin',"  said  the  man , 
and  amid  the  titter  that  followed,  Mrs. 
Beaver  made  her  exit. 

On  the  corner  she  paused  to  reconnoitre. 
Across  the  street  was  her  gaily  lighted 
cottage,  where  all  the  guests  were  waiting. 
Slie  tliought  of  the  ignominy  that  Avould 
follow  their  abruDt  dismissal,  she  tliouglit 
of  the  refreshments  that  must  be  used 
to-night  or  never,  she  thought  of  tlie  little 
bride  sitting  forlorn  on  the  kitchen  table. 


Joe  to  the  rescue. 


little  too  much  fer  the 


up  J 


demanded.  Mrs. 


With  a  sudden  determination  she  decided 
to  lead  a  forlorn  hope.  Facing  about,  she 
marched  weightily  around  to  the  rear  of  the 
saloon  and  began  laboriously  to  climb  the 
steps  that  lead  to  the  hall.  At  the  door 
she  paused  and  made  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  room  until  she  found  what  she  was 
looking  for. 

"  Joe  !  "  she  called  peremptorily. 
Joe  Bidder,  haggard  and  listless,  put  down 
his  billiard-cue  and  came  to  the  door. 

Five  minutes  later  Joe  breathlessly  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Beaver  kitchen.  He 
had  on  a  clean  shirt  and  his  Sunday 
clothes,  and  while 
he  wore  no  collar, 
a  clean  hand- 
kerchief was  neatly 
pinned  about  his 
neck. 

"  Everybody  but 
the  bride  and 
groom  come  into 
the  parlour,"  com- 
I  n  a  n  d  e  d  Mrs. 
Beaver.  "I'm 
a-going  to  make  a 
speech,  and  tell 
'em  that  the  bride 
has  done  changed 
her  mind." 

Joe  and  Mittie, 
left  alone,  looked 
at  each  other  in 
dazed  rapture. 
She  was  the  first 
to  recover. 

"Joe!"    she 

cried,    moving 

timidly  towards 

him,  "ain't  you 

mad  ?      Do    you 

still  want  me  ?  " 

Joe,   with   both 

hands  entangled  in  her  veil  and  his  feet  lost 

in  her  train,  looked  down  at  her  through 

swimming  eyes. 

"  Want  yer  ?  "  he  repeated,  and  his  lips 
trembled,  "  gee  whiz  !  I  feel  like  I 
done  ribbeted  a  hoop  round  the  hull 
world  ! " 

The  signal  was  given  for  them  to  enter 
the  parlour,  and  without  further  interruption 
the  ceremony  proceeded,  if  not  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  Mrs.  Beaver,  at 
least  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  a  cer- 
tain little  autocrat  who  sometimes  takes  a 
hand  in  tlie  affairs  of  man  even  in  Keai 
Ninth  Street. 


[L.  (JaswaU  ISmiUi. 


:MISS    GENEVIEVE     WARD, 

Who  plays  Vohiinnia  in  "■  Coriolanus,"  and  Queen  Margaret  in  ^^  Richard  III. 


The  Shakespeare  Festival 


PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS  AT  STRATFORD-ON-AYON. 


T' 


UIE  past  twelve  months  have  hroiight 
in  their  train  not  a  few  alarnnis  and 
excarsions  into  that  field  of  tonrna- 
ment  wherein  fresh  onset  is,  at  intervals, 
made  upon  the  personal  responsibility  for  his 
own  life-work  of  the  man  Shakespeare,  as  he 
has  been  handed  down  to  us.  But  with- 
in the  same  period  there  has  been  nnich  ado 
on  the  part  of  the  faithful  bo  evolve  a 
practicable  scheme  for  the  fonndinii^  and 
endowing   of   a   National   Theatre    in    per- 


manent celebration  of  Shakespeare's  memory 
in  tlie  metropoh's  of  the  Ulnglish-speaking 
world.  And  now,  once  again,  the  little 
town  of  the  great  poet's  bii'th,  retaining 
still  her  touching  old-world  grace  despite 
past  vandalism  and  modern  "improvement," 
hangs  out  her  banners  to  welcome  the  yearly 
increasing  throng  of  visitors  who  are  attracted 
within  her  gates  by  the  annual  performances 
of  "  Tragedy,  Comedy,  History,  Pastoral " 
from  that  poet's  work.  Once  more,  on 
i7  3  c 
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April  23,  the  reputed  birthday  and,  in  fact, 
the  deathday  of  Stratford's  great  son,  a  happy 
httle  multitude  of  those  who  with  rare  Ben 
Jonson  "  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side 
idolatry,  as  much  as  any,"  cries  : 

To  him  garlands  let  us  bring  ! 

as  it  throngs  the  stately  church  where 

Kings  for  such  a  tomb  might  wish  to  die. 

In  the  great  world  outside  drums  beat 
and  trumpets  blare  to  herald  either  new 
onslaughts   on   Shakespeare's   identity   with 


MRS.  F.  R.   BENSON    AS    LADY   ANNP:    IN  "RICHARD  IIJ. 

his  own  genius  or  new  movements  to  com- 
memorate that  gen  ins,  but  here,  beside  the 
soft  -  flowing  Avon,  the  one  permanent 
Shakespearian  Theatre  in  England  once 
more  quietly  opens  its  doors  to  a  throng  of 
playgoers  eager  for  a  programme  that 
includes  no  fewer  than  sixteen  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  "  Tragedy,  Comedy,  PTistory  " 
("  Pastoral,"  in  this  mode  of  classification, 
being  the  one  genre  this  year  lacking),  includ- 
ing such  neglected  works  as  "  Henry  YI." 
and  "  Cymbeline."     Here,  too,  are  presented 


pre-Shakespearian  works  in  the  form  of  four 
Chester  Mystery  Plays,  performed  in  the 
ancient  G-uildhall,  separately  from  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  theatre,  and  post-Shake- 
spearian drama  that  ranges  from  eighteenth- 
cejitury  Hannah  Cowley  to  early-Victorian 


MR.     F.     R.     IJKNSON     AS     RICHARD     III. 

Photographs  by  L.  Caswall  Smith. 

Lytton,    and  then  on  to    twentieth-century 
Jerome. 

Here  is  matter  for  a  May  morning,  indeed  ! 
or,  rather,  for  those  afternoons  and  evenings 
of  April  and  May  that  fall  within  the  three 
weeks'    traffic   of   tlie   Festival.      And    the 


MR.    F.    R.    BENSON    AS    HENRY    V. 
Photograph  by  Chancellor^  Dublin. 
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casts  of  players  which  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson 
has  arranged  for  the  discharge  of  this  unique 
programme  are  even  more  varied  than  in  any 
previous  year.  For  within  the  compass  of  this 
three  weeks'  series  of  performances  Miss 
G-enevieve  Ward  appears  as  Yolumnia.  to. 
the  Coriolanus  of  Mr.  Benson,  the  Yirgilia 
of '  Miss    Helen    Have,    the    Menenius    of 


Photo  by\ 


MUS.     BENSON    AS 


KATllERINA     11 
THE    SllIiEW.' 


[Lafayette,  Dublin. 
"the   taming  of 


Photo  bij\  {Ijucklcij,  Limerick. 

MISS     ELINOK     AICKIN, 

117/0  plays  Mrs.  Quickly,  Curtis,  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
and  othir  roles. 

lAIr.  Nicholson,  and  the  T alius  Aulidins  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Goodsall,  and  subsequently  as 
Margaret  of  Anjou  to  the  llicliard  III.  of 
Mr.  Benson,  the  Lady  Anne  of  Mis.  Benson, 
and  the  Clarence  of  Mr.  Otho  Stuart,  whose 
artistic  work  at  earlier  Stratford  Festivals 
appropriately  led  up  to  his  own  memorable 
Shakespearian  revivals  in  London. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Benson  himself  makes  two 
entirely  new  additions  to  his  own  repertoire, 
for  in  reviving  "  King  John"  he  plays  the 
King  for  the  first  time,  tlie  part  having  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Lyall  Swete  Avlien  Mr. 
Benson  formerly  produced  the  play  as  part 
of  the  historical  series  in  which  he  himself 
played  ''Richard  IL,"  "  Heiuy  V.,"  and 
"  Richard  III.,"  as  once  again  at  this  year's 
Festival. 

In  "  Cymbeline,"  which  has  not  been 
revived  at  any  Festival  since  1884,  when  it 
was  played  by  the  late  Miss  Alley n,  Mr. 
Benson  appears  for  the  first  time  as 
Posthumus  to  the  Imogen  of  Miss  Margaret 
Halstan,   and    the    lachimo    of    Mr.   Cyril 


^€!'^''"''-% 


MliS.    BENSON    AS    CONSTANCE    IN    "KING    JOHN." 
Pholutjraph  by  L,  Caswall  Siaith. 
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Keiglitley.  ^Er.  Keiglitloj  also  appears  as  Uie 
]>assaTiio  and  the  Cassius  of  this  year's  "  The 
Llerchant  of  Venice  "  and  "  Juhns  Caesar." 

Mrs.  Benson  reappears  at  this  year's 
Festival  as  Beatrice,  Katliarina  the  Sinew, 
Princess  Katharine  in  "  Henry  V.,"  Mrs.  Ford, 
and  in  other  rohs  Avith  which  her  name  is 
associated,  hesides  heing  seen  for  the  first 
time  as  Constance  in  ''King  John,"  and  as 
Letitia  Hardy,  the  Avayward  heroine  of 
Hannah  Cowley's  Avitty  old  comedy,  "The 
Belle's  Stratagem." 

In  "  Henry  YL,"  Part  II.,  Mrs.  Benson 
appears  as  the  scheming  Margaret  of  Anjon, 
^Fr.   Worlock  being   the    King  Henry,   JNIr. 


Photo  by] 


[Ellis  tO  Walery. 

IMIl.     UOHKKT     LOIJAINK, 

Who  plays  Benedick. 


Benson  the  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Mr.  Nicholson 
the  "  Good  Duke  Humphrey,"  Miss  Helen 
Haye  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  Mr. 
Warburton  the  Jack  Cade. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  and  Miss  Violet 
Vanbrugh  make  their  reappearance  on  the 
Festival  stage  as  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  plays  Hotspur  to  the 
Prince  Hal  of  Mr.  Benson.  Miss  Constance 
Collier  as  Portia  has  two  Shylocks  to  baffle, 
for  at  one  performance  Mr.  Benson  plays  the 
Jew,  and  at  the  other  Mr.  Henry  Ainley 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  part. 

There  are  also  two  Benedicks  in  the  field, 
Mr.  Benson  playing  the  part  at  one  of  the 


Photo  by\ 

MISS     LEAH 


L  Watsoa,  Wernbley. 
IIANMAN    AS    rillNCK    AllTHUR. 


Photo  by\  [Langjier,  Glasgow. 

MISS     IIKLKN     IIAYE, 

Who  plays  Virgilia,  Queen  Gertrude,  Eleanor,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and  other  rdles. 
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WR.    FORBES    RODERTSON    AS    BUCKINGHAM    IN  "HENRY    YHl." 
Photograph  by  Window  tk  Qrove. 


ME.    HENRY    AINLKY,     WHO    PLAYS    SllYLOCK. 
Photograph  by  EUu  de  Watery, 
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perfonuauces  of  ''Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
and  at  the  other  Mr.  Robert  Loraiue,  grown 
a  good  deal  in  his  art  since  the  days  when  he 
was  last  seen  in  Stratford  in  a  production  of 
"  Henry  V."  in  the  EHzabethan  manner. 

The  latest  Hamlet  and  Oi)lielia  are  ^Ir. 
Matlieson  Lang  and  Miss  Hntin  Britton, 
both  playei's  well-graced  in  the  eyes  of 
Festival  audiences  by  their  valuable  work 
when  formerly  members  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benson's  company. 

Last,  bat  by  no  means  least,  and  last  in 
enumeration  only  by  reason  of  the  modernity 
of  their  chief  contribution  to  the  programme, 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  Miss  Gertrude  Elliott, 
and  their  companv,  inchiding  Miss  Kate  Carl- 
yon,  Miss  Agnes  Thomas, Miss  Haidee  Wrii»"ht, 
Miss  Kate  Bishop,  Mr.  Wilfred  Forster,  Mr. 
Ernest  Hendrie,  Mr.  Ian  Robertson,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Sass,  a.re  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Jerome  K. 
Jerome's  moving  play,  "  The  Passing  of  the 


Photo  by]  [Ellis  dc  Watery. 

MK.    CYRIL     KEIGHTLEY, 

Who  plays  Cassius,  Bassanio,  lachimo,  and  other  rCles. 


Photo  by]  [Ellis  dL-  Walery. 

:mh.    kdwakd   wakhukton   as   ukutus. 

Third  Floor  Back."  This  performance  will 
be  preceded  l)y  Act  IL,  Scene  L,  of  "Henry 
YIIL,"  the  scene  of  Buckinglianrs  pathetic 
farewell  speech  to  the  people  of  London,  in 
which  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  repeats  tlie 
noble  rendering  he  gave  of  tlie  ])art  in 
Sir  Henry  Irving's  famous  production  of 
the  play  at  the  Lyceum. 

The  one-act  play,  "  A  Midniglit  Bridal," 
which  is  presented  this  year  is  a  picturesque 
dramatisation  by  Mrs.  F.  R.  Benson  and 
H.  0.  Nicholson  from  HaUiwell  Sutcliffe's 
story  of  days  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden. 

This  is,  in  truth,  a  very  goodly  programme 
that  Mr.  Benson  sets  before  his  audiences 
for  the  twenty-first  Festival  entrusted 
to  his  organising  skill.  Tragedy,  comedy, 
and  chronicle  play  are  sorted  cheek  by  jowl 
in  all  their  own  infinite  variety  and  in  well- 
arranged  relief  amongst  themselves.  Some 
voice  is  raised  eacli  year  as  to  the  desirability 
of  including  any  non-Shakespearian  works  in 


MR.  F.  R.  BENSON  AS  PETRUCHIO  IN   "THE  TAMING   OF  THE   SHREW." 

Photograph  by  L.  Caswall  Smith. 
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MRS.  BENSON  AS   ROSALINE  IN   "LOVE'S  LABOUR'S   LOST. 
Photograph  by  lUUi  tic  Walkry. 


am,   J.    r.  wii.so^r   as   bio^dkllo 

TAMIXG     OF    TIIK     SIIUKW.' 


MR.    MOFFAT    JOllMMON     JN 
BRIDAL." 


A     .AUJj^'lGlir 


the  programme  at  all.     Proliablj  tli(3se  who  mood.     But  then  tliere  is  tlie  very  coiisider- 

are  pilo-rims  to  Stratford  for  the  sole  purpose  able  local  element  of   tlie  audiences  to  be 

of  this  series  of  performances  would  prefer  considered,  the  element  drawn  not  only  from 

to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  Shakespearian  the  town  of  Stratford  itself,  but  from  a  large 


MR.     G.     HANNAM    CLARKE     AS    BANQUO 
IN     "MACBETH." 


MR.     H.    O.     NICHOLSON    AS    FLUTTER     IN 
belle's    STRATAGEM." 


Four  photographs  by  Ellis  &  Walery. 


MR.    LEWIS    WALLER    AS    HOTSPUR    IN    ''HENRY    IV.-PART    1/ 

Photograph  hy  Ellis  <Sc  Watery, 
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j',toCo  bu\  \_Rita  Martin. 

MISS   OLIVE   NOBLE   AS   THE   QUEEN  IN   "  UICHAKI)  II." 

siiiToiindiiig  district,  and  tlie  late  Mr.  Cliarles 
Flower  and  the  other  founders  of  tlie 
Memorial  Theatre  had  it  ever  before  them 
as  an  ideal  to  endow  a  home  primarily  for 
Shakespearian  celebrations,  but  incident- 
ally also  for  the  general  benefit  of  local 
audiences.  They  intended,  indeed,  to  con- 
cede, and  even  to  approve  the  fact  tliat 
there  have  been  dramatists  both  before  and 
after  Shakespeare,  just  as  "  there  were  heroes 
before  Agamemnon,"  though  lonrjo  interraJlo. 
The  idea  has  seemed  less  unsuitable  to  the 
occasion  since  the  Festival's  span  was  ex- 
tended to  three  weeks,  and  some  of  the 
non-Shakespearian  fare  presented  has  proved 
remarkably  interesting.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  ideal  of  Tragedy  held  by  the 
Greek  dramatists  and  that  of  Shakespeare 
has  been  illustrated  by  a  very  impressive 
production  of  the  Orestean  trilogy  of  ^s- 


chylus.  Typical  work  of  Shakespeare's 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  has  been 
seen  in  Marlowe's  "  Edward  II. "  and  Ben 
Jonson's  "Every  Man  in  His  Humour." 
Of  later  dramatists,  Wycherley  (adapted  by 
Garrick),  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  Tom  Taylor, 
Bulwer  I^ytton,  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  and 
Mr.  G.  E.  Morrison  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Stewart, 
with  their  interesting  play  "  Don  Quixote," 
presenting  the  hero  of  Shakespeare's  great 
Spanish  contemporary,  Cervantes,  have 
hitherto  divided  the  honours  of  these  non- 
Shakespearian  performances,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  ceitain  one-act  plays. 

This  year's  programme,  even  fuller   and 
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more  varied  than  in  any  previous  year, 
forms  a  further  advance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Flo\vei'*s 
ambitions  scheme  for  the  bnildin<^-  and 
endowing  of  a  theatre  which  should  form 
a  permanent  centre  for  tiie  frecpient  revival 
of  Bliakespeare's  work,  without  regard  to 
the  limitations  all  too  long  imposed  upon 
tiie  selection  of  plays  i)y  the  preferences  of 
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MH.     NK.KL     IT.AYIAIH, 

Who  platfs  Fahtaff,  the  Gravedig(jer,  and  other  principal 
cowed li  parts. 

"star"  actors,  or  the  determination  of  tlie 
older  plavgoing  public  that  only  a  certain 
few  of  the  greater  tragedies  and  comedies 
of  the  poet  could  be  performed  with  any 
certainty  of  popular  appeal.  With  the 
help  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson  and  their 
company    the    Council    of    the     Memorial 
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MISS    IIUTIN    BRITTON, 

Who  plays  Ophelia. 

Theatre  has  in  the  past  twenty  years 
gradually  restored  to  the  modern  stage  that 
splendid  array  of  "Tragedy,  Comedy,  His- 
tory, Pastoral  "  which  had  all  too  long  been 
omitted  from  any  current  theatrical  reper- 
toire. Beginning  at  about  the  time  when 
even  the  traditions  of  Shakespearian  acting 
had  fallen  out  of  memory  with  the 
passing  of  the  older  generations  of  players, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson  have,  with  their  long 
series  of  Stratford-on-Avon  revivals,  brought 
back  to  our  stage,  whence  it  may  be 
hoped  they  will  never  again  be  as  entirely 
banished,  many  works  of  great  beauty  or 
enduring  humour.  And  with  the  growth  of 
the  Festival's  audiences  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  the  annual  series  of  perform- 
ances it  has  now  for  some  years  been 
possible  to  repeat  quite  a  large  number  of 
these  revivals  every  year.  Thus  Shakespeare's 
town  can  to-day  with  honourable  pride  claim 
to  be  the  one  place  in  the  world  where  a 
visitor  may  witness  as  many  as  sixteen  of 
the  poet's  plays  within  a  brief  three  weeks' 
season.  Thus,  too,  though  unofficially,  it 
happens  that  the  same  little  town,  through 
encouraging  Mr.  Benson  and  his  players  to 
keep  their  many  admirable  revivals  of  the 
less  familiar  plays  yearly  in  readiness,  in- 
directly realises  some  part,  at  least,  of  that 
larger  ideal  which  hoped  to  make  the 
Memorial  Theatre  an  influence  as  well  as 
a  local  celebration.  For  the  playgoers  of 
many  a  distant  centre  in  the  course  of  the 
year  have  the  opportunity  to  see  repetitions 
from  the   Festival  programme  and  thereby 


to  be  glad  that  Stratford  has  been  able  '^  to 
give  the  world  assurance  "  of  the  unfading 
splendours  of  her  great  son's  work. 

For  many  members  of  this  year's  Festival 
audiences,  line  after  line  of  Shakespeare's 
philosophy  and  wit  will  be  recalling  "  the 
sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still."  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  realise  what  impression  some  dozen 
of  this  Festival's  plays  will  make  without 
the  remarkable  illusion  given  in  all  previous 
years  to  the  chief  comedy  parts  by  that  in- 
imitable artist,  Mr.  George  Weir,  whose  death 
has  come  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  all  lovers  of 
the  Shakespearian  drama.  A  brief  summary 
of  Mr.  Weir's  career  and  work  is  given  on  the 
ensuing  pages,  with  portraits  of  the  famous 
player  in  three  of  the  many  parts  which  he 
had  made  pecuharly  his  own. 
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GEORGE    WEIR, 

COMEDIAN. 

George  Eodger  Weir,  whose  death  has 
robbed  the  Shakespearian  and  Oki  Enghsh 
Corned  J  stage  of  its  -finest  comedian,  was 
born  in  Glasgow  fifty-six  years  ago,  bnt,  bis 
mother  being  an  Irisliwoman,  spent  most 
of  his  boyhood  in  Belfast,  and  was  tbere 
apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder.  Whether  the 
work  was  not  snited  to  his  temperament,  or 
whether  the  art  of  the  stage  really  appealed 
to  him  beyond  all  other  crafts,  he  was  never 
known  to  explain,  but  before  he  was  out  of 
his  teens  he  had  obtained  the  post  of  call-boy 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Glasgow,  then  managed 
by  Mr.  William  Glover,  wdio  came  of 
eighteenth-century  theatrical  stock.  From 
call-boy  he  developed  into  an  actor  of  small 
parts,  and  as  the  moment  was  that  of  the 
transition   from  the  old  "  stock "    company 
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"a    midsummer   night's   dream." 

system  to  that  of  the  touiing  company  sent 
out  from  London,  he  passed  into  a  company 
which  was  adventuring  round  the  provinces 
as  "  from  the  Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket, 
London."  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
Glasgow,  where  Mr.  WilHam  Glover  still 
maintained  the  Theatre  Royal  on  the  stock 
company  principle,  and  there  he  remained, 
playing  every  kind  of  part,  until  1879. 
Eventually  George  Weir  found  himself 
playing  "  second  comedian  "  with  a  company 
organised  by  Mr.  Walter  Bentley  for  touring 
romantic  plays,  and  one  day  a  new  recruit 
to  the  company  was  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson, 
who  had  gone  on  the  stage  after  making 
a  reputation  in  Greek  plays  at  Oxford, 
had  played  Paris  in  Sir  Henry  Irving's 
production  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  at  the 
end  of  the  run  was  seeking  the  varied  work 
of  a  touring  company  in  order  to  gain  ex- 
perience. It  was  in  the  spring  of  1883, 
twenty-six  years  almost  to  a  day  from  the 
date  of  Mr.  Weir's  death,  that  Mr.  Benson 
arranged  to  take  over  all  responsibility  for 
Mr.  Bentley's  company,  reorganised  it  as  his 
own,  and  at  the  same  time  sealed  with  Mr. 
Weir  the  long  compact  of  comradeship  which 
remained  unbroken  until  the  last  "call" 
came  for  the  man  wdio,  after  playing  the 
part  of  Bottom  the  Weaver  for  nearly  a 
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quarter  of  a  century,  chose  for  his  own 
epitaph  the  Athenian  rustic's  words  :  "  When 
my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  answer." 

In  this  long  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  one 
management  there  was  something  of  that 
"constant  service  of  the  antique  world" 
which  was  typical  of  the  man.  Were  not 
traces  of  it  discernible  in  the  whole-hearted 
devotion  of  his  Grumio,  bewildered  how  best 
to  serve  his  master,  yet  anxious,  if  possible, 
to  see  that  Katharina  should  get  her  supper, 
and  not  be  treated  more  hardly  than  she  can 
bear  ?  Or  again,  in  the  exquisitely  gentle 
pathos  with  which,  as  the  gardener  in 
"  Kichard  11. ,"  he  acted  as  chorus  to  the 
grief  of  the  stricken  queen  ?  And  what  a 
gallery  of  memorable  portraits  of  Shake- 
spearian clowns  he  was  enabled  to  paint 
through  his  long  association  with  the  one 
management  that,  year  in,  year  out,  ranges 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  Shakespeare's 
w^ork  !  One  hopes  never  to  forget  the  fine 
imagination  and  rich  humour  that  he 
brought  to  the  many  parts  w^hich  he  made 
extraordinarily  droll  without  ever  allowing 
them  to  degenerate  into  mere  buffoonery. 
For  a  curious  sense  of  moderation  seemed 
to  control  his  most  comical  moments  without 
robbing  them  of  a  jot  of  their  natural 
humour.  In  the  role  of  the  Gravedigger, 
for  instance,  he  originally  followed  traditional 
comic  "business,"  such  as  the  doffing  of 
innumerable  waistcoats  before  beginning  to 
dig,  but  as  he  grew  surer  of  his  audiences 
he  discarded  all  such  adventitious  aids  to 
laughter.  He  knew  a  surer  way  to  mirth 
than  by  anything  mechanical.  The  com- 
pletely Elizabethan  quahty  of  his  joviality 
as  Sir  Toby  Belch,  again,  redeemed  even 
the  drunkenest  moments  of  his  revels  from 
offence,  and  his  Stephano,  in  "  The  Tempest," 
one  of  his  most  uproariously  funny  parts  in 
the  earlier  scenes,  became  almost  pathetic  in 
his  contact  with  the  unseen  spirit  world  of 
the  enchanted  isle.  Bulfy  Bottom,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  found  all  mirth,  without  the 
moon-struck  pathos  of  one  "translated," 
which  Phelps  is  said  to  have  given  to  the 
part.  But  what  a  blend  of  hustling  egotism, 
self-belief,  and  stolid  obstinacy  he  made  the 
pragmatical  Weaver !  Who  can  forget  his 
greed  to  play  all  the  best  roles  in  the  masque 
simultaneously  ? 

In  the  same  vein  of  entirely  unconscious 
h.umour  he  was  inimitable  in  such  ignorant 
yet  self-opinionated  characters  as  Lancelot 
Gobbo,  Peter  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Cos- 
tard in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  and  the 
outraged  vanity  of  his  Dogberry  was  unfor- 


gettable. It  was  in  the  portrayal  of  these 
essentially  rustic  types  that  his  art  was  most 
unique,  whether  they  were  merely  ignorant, 
as  those  already  recalled,  or  endowed  with  the 
homely  sententiousness  of  "a  little  know- 
ledge," as  the  gravedigger  in  "  Hamlet,"  the 
porter  in  "  Macbeth,"  or  the  first  citizen  in 
"  Coriolanus,"  and  of  these  simple  peasants  he 
made  one  at  least,  the  countryman  who  brings 
the  fatal  snake  to  Cleopatra,  a  figure  of  grim 
impressiveness  that  can  never  be  dissociated 
from  the  scene.  In  this  last  part,  as  in  that 
of  the  gardener  in  "  Richard  II."  and  the 
fool  in  "  King  Lear,"  he  showed  a  remark- 
able power  of  ironic  pathos.  Beyond  the 
range  of  rusticity  his  best  performance  was 
undoubtedly  his  truculent  yet  congenial  Sir 
Toby  Belch,  and  next  to  that  portrait  one 
would  place  his  shrewd,  sensible,  kindly 
Fluellen.  Both  these  performances  went  to 
show  that  it  was  no  lack  of  versatility  that 
showed  him  as  a  less  conspicuous  artist  in 
such  other  nimble  -  witted  characters  as 
Touchstone  or  Autoljcus,  but  rather  that  his 
own  nature  lacked  their  touch  of  cynicism, 
and  he  never  quite  imported  enough  of  it  to 
make  Falstaff  one  of  his  best  parts,  although 
he  brought  a  fine  touch  of  pathos  to  the 
scene  of  the  knight's  repudiation  by  the 
reformed  prince  in  the  last  act  of  "  Henry  lY., 
Part  II."  In  Old  Comedy,  his  jovial  Bob 
Acres  and  Tony  Lumpkin  were  as  spon- 
taneous as  his  Shakespearian  rustics,  being  in 
essentials  the  same  homely  type  translated 
into  the  Georgian  squirearchy. 

Mr.  Weir  had  no  theories  about  his  art. 
He  was  simply  a  born  comedian,  who  could 
do  nothing  on  the  stage  that  ever  crossed  the 
dangerous  boundary  which  divides  natural, 
effortless  drollery  from  buffoonery.  He  had 
the  real  artistic  "  sensibility,"  which  was 
unerringly  right  in  its  expression,  and  in 
addition  to  all  his  accomplishments  as  an 
actor,  "  he  brought  into  his  work,"  as  a 
writer  in  The  Manchester  Guardian  has  well 
put  it,  "  just  that  patient  intimacy  with  the 
unchanging  movement  of  Nature  which  is 
the  spirit  behind  all  the  Shakespeare  rustics. 
And  this  helped  to  make  him  that  very  rare 
artist  that  he  was — a  comic  actor  with  a 
sense  of  poetry." 

In  private  life  Mr.  Weir  was  the  genial, 
unassuming  man  that  his  life's  work 
bespoke  him,  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  to  them  his  last  words  from 
his  death-bed  were  :  "  God  bless  everybody ! " 
But  to  recall  the  quaint  old-world  charm 
of  the  man's  personality  aright  would  require 
a  second  Charles  Lamb, 


THE   QUEST. 


By    JUSTUS    MILES    FOEMAN, 

Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Lies,''  "  Tommy  Carteret,'"  "  Buchanan's  Wife,''  etc, 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS.-Ste.  Marie,  an  aristocratic  young  Frenchman,  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  is  a  picturesque  and  popular  figure  in  the  best  Parisian  society;  but  his  volatile  temperament,  which 
he  owes  to  a  mixture  of  French  and  Irish  ancestry,  leads  his  more  serious  friends  to  doubt  whether  he  will  ever 
turn  his  brilliant  gifts  to  any  real  account,  or  carve  for  himself  a  career  of  any  importance.  On  his  way  to  a 
dinner-party  in  Paris,  he  learns  from  his  English  friend,  Richard  Hartley,  that  he  is  that  evening  for  the  first 
time  to  meet  Miss  Helen  Benham,  a  member  of  an  American  family  long  resident  in  Paris,  and  Hartlev  reminds 
him  that  the  whole  family  has  been  living  in  some  seclusion  of  late  owing  to  grief  and  suspense  caused  by  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Miss  Benham's  younger  brother,  a  headstrong  boy,  but  one  with  no  faults  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  mysterious  absence.  On  attaining  his  majority  in  a  few  months'  time,  3'oung  Arthur  Benham 
will  come  into  a  considerable  amount  of  money  from  his  dead  father's  estate,  and  a  still  larger  fortune  will 
be  his  if  he  survives  his  grandfather,  once  a  distinguished  diplomatist  and  now  the  venerable  autocrat  of  his  own 
family,  so  that  the  boy  has  everything  to  lose  by  quarrelling  with  the  old  man.  Therefore  it  is  argued  that  he 
cannot  be  wilfully  absenting  himself,  a  course  of  folly  which  the  grandfather  protests  that  he  would  never 
forgive,  and  the  fear  of  foul  play  keeps  the  whole  family  in  suspense.  While  Hartley  is  imparting  this  informa- 
tion on  the  way  to  the  dinner-party,  the  two  young  men  are  spectators  of  a  slight  motor  accident,  the  occupants 
of  the  car  being  a  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  an  Irish-looking  man,  whose  face  Ste.  Marie  vaguely 
recalls  without  recollecting  his  name,  while  the  girl's  eyes  "  seem  to  call  him  "  with  some  inexplicable  mute 
appeal.  Once  at  the  dinner-party,  however,  he  realises  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  Helen  Benham,  and  the 
two  are  mutually  attracted  into  a  great  friendship.  Yet  when  Ste.  Marie,  some  weeks  later,  proposes  marriage, 
Helen,  strongly  swayed  by  her  own  lofty  ideals  of  life  and  its  responsibilities,  doubts  herself,  and  fears  to  let 
the  man's  mere  charm  blind  her  to  his  lack  of  serious  purpose,  Then  Ste.  Marie,  with  fine  fervour,  dedicates 
himself  to  the  mission  of  finding  her  lost  brother.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  claim  her  love.  Deeply  moved  by 
his  devotion,  Helen  sends  him  forth  on  his  quest,  saying:  "Oh,  find  him  quickly,  my  dear!  Find  him  quickly, 
and  come  back  to  me !  "  And  in  this  moment  of  parting,  neither  of  them  notices  that  a  man  who  has  been  for 
some  moments  standing  just  outside  the  portieres  of  the  doorway  has  barely  time  to  step  aside  into  the  shadows 
of  the  dim  hall.  Yet  from  the  outset  Ste.  Marie  has  wondered  why  Helen's  middle-aged  uncle,  a  Captain  Stewart, 
has  not  made  more  use  of  certain  clues  in  the  search  for  the  missing  man.  However,  the  Quest  goes  on,  and  in  an 
interval  Ste.  Marie  finds  himself  a  guest  at  a  somewhat  Bohemian  gathering  at  Captain  Stewart's  flat.  In  the 
excitement  of  a  quarrel  with  Olga  Nilssen,  who  points  a  pistol  at  him,  Captain  Stewart  falls  to  the  ground  in  a 
fit ;  and  in  attending  to  him,  Ste.  Marie  sees  in  his  room  a  portrait  of  the  beautiful  girl  whose  eyes  "seemed  to 
call  him"  when  he  saw  her  with  the  Irishman  of  the  motor-car  mishap.  He  ascertains  her  address  from  Olga 
Nilssen,  and  goes  to  Clamart  in  search  of  her.  There,  in  an  old-world  garden,  he  finds  her,  and  Arthur  Benham 
at  her  side,  but.  as  he  descends  from  a  tree  into  the  garden  he  is  shot  and  falls  senseless  to  the  ground.  When 
he  comes  to  his  senses  again,  he  is  lying  in  a  bedroom  in  a  lonely  country  house,  and  while  the  severity  of  the 
wound  in  his  leg  keeps  him  prisoner  there  he  is  visited  by  the  Irishman  O'Hara  and  his  beautiful  daughter 
Coira.  One  day  the  invalid  overhears  a  conversation  between  Benham  and  Coira,  from  which  he  realises  that 
Benham  has  been  tricked  into  staying  hidden  there.  Even  Ste.  Marie's  own  motives  have  apparently  been 
misrepresented,  for  he  hears  young  Benham  say  :  "I  never  thought  he'd  take  on  a  piece  of  dirty  worl^  like 
this."  What  is  it  these  three  conspirators  are  making  him  think,  and  how  can  this  "queen  among  goddesses" 
be  one  of  them?  As  his  wound  gets  better  he  is  allowed  to  sit  in  the  garden  under  close  observance  of  old 
Michel  armed  with  a  gun,  and  there,  a  prisoner,  he  falls  more  and  more  under  the  spell  of  the  beautiful 
Coira  ;  but  with  his  thoughts  still  bent  on  escape  he  contrives  to  throw  four  letters,  one  a  day,  weighted 
with  pebbles,  over  the  high  wall  that  surrounds  the  garden. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE   JOINT   IN   THE   ARMOUR. 

STE.  MARIE  put  down  a  book  as 
I  O'Hara  came  into  the  room,  and  rose 
to  meet  his  visitor. 
"  I'm  compelled,"  said  the  Irishman,  "  to 
put  you  on  your  honour  to-day  if  you  are  to 
go  out  as  usual.  Michel  has  been  sent  on 
an  errand,  and  I  am  busy  with  letters.  I 
shall  have  to  put  you  on  your  honour  not  to 
make  any  effort  to  escape.  Is  that  agreed 
to  ?  I  shall  trust  you  altogether  if  you 
give  your  word." 

"  I  give  my  word  gladly,"  said  Ste.  Marie. 
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"And  thanks  very  much.  You've  been  un- 
commonly kind  to  me  here.  I —regret  more 
than  I  can  say  that  we— that  we  lind  our- 
selves on  opposite  sides,  as  it  were.  I  wish 
we  were  fighting  for  the  same  cause." 

The  Irishman  looked  at  the  younger  man 
sharply  for  an  instant,  and  he  made  as  if  he 
would  speak,  but  seemed  to  think  better  of 
it.     In  the  end  he  said — • 

"  Yes,  quite  so  !  Quite  so  !  Of  course 
you  understand  that  any  consideration  I 
have  used  towards  you  has  been  by  way  of 
making  amends  for — for  an  unfortunate 
occurrence." 

Ste.  Marie  laughed. 

"  The  poison  !  "  said  he.  **  Yes,  I  know. 
And,  of  course,  I  know  who  was  at  the 
bottom  of  that.     By  the  way,  I  met  Stewart 
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in  the  garden  the  other  day.  Did  he  tell 
you  ?  He  was  rather  nervous,  and  tried  to 
shoot  me,  but  he  had  left  his  revolver  at  the 
house — at  least,  it  wasn't  in  his  pocket  when 
he  reached  for  it." 

O'Hara's  hard  face  twitched  suddenly,  as 
if  in  anger,  and  he  gave  an  exclamation 
under  his  breath,  so  the  younger  man 
inferred  that  '*  old  Charlie  "  had  not  spoken 
of  their  encounter.  And  after  that  the 
Irishman  once  more  turned  a  sharp,  frown- 
ing glance  upon  his  prisoner,  as  if  he  were 
puzzled  about  something.  But,  as  before, 
he  stopped  short  of  speech,  and  at  last 
turned  away. 

"  Just  a  moment !  "  said  the  younger 
man.  "  Is  it  fair  to  inquire  how  long  I 
may  expect  to  be  confined  here  ?  " 

The  Irishman  hesitated  a  moment  and 
then  said — 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  answer 
that.  It  can't  help  you,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
to  do  anything  which  would  hinder  us. 
You'll  stay  until  Arthur  Benham  comes  of 
age,  which  will  be  in  about  two  months  from 
now." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other.  "Thanks!  I 
thought  so.  Until  young  Arthur  comes  of 
age  and  receives  his  patrimony,  or  until  old 
David  Stewart  dies.  Of  course,  that  might 
happen  at  any  hour." 

The  Irishman  said — 

"  I  don't  quite  see  what Ah,  yes,  to 

be  sure  !  Yes,  I  see.  Well,  I  should  count 
upon  eight  weeks,  if  I  were  you.  In  eight 
weeks  the  boy  will  be  independent  of  them 
all,  and  we  shall  go  to  England  for  the 
wedding." 

"  The  wedding  ? "  cried  Ste.  Marie. 
"  What  wedding  ?  " 

"  Arthur  Benham  and  my  daughter  are  to 
be  married,"  said  O'Hara,  "  so  soon  as  he 
reaches  his  majority.  I  thought  you  kneAV 
that." 

In  a  very  vague  fashion  he  realised  that 
he  had  expected  it.  And  still  the  definite 
words  came  to  him  with  a  shock,  which  was 
like  a  physical  blow,  and  he  turned  his  back 
with  a  man's  natural  instinct  to  hide  his 
feeling.  Certainly  that  was  the  logical  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  known  premises. 
That  was  to  be  the  0' Haras'  reward  for 
their  labour.  To  Stewart  the  great  fortune, 
to  the  0' Haras  a  good  marriage  for  the  girl 
and  an  assured  future.  That  was  reward 
enough  surely  for  a  few  weeks  of  angling 
and  decoying  and  luring  and  lying.  That 
was  what  she  had  meant,  on  the  day  before, 
by    saying    that    she    could    see    all    the 


to-morrows.  He  realised  that  he  must  hav^ 
been  expecting  something  like  this,  but  the 
thought  turned  him  sick,  nevertheless.  >  He 
could  not  forget  the  girl  as  he  had  come  to 
know  her  during  the  past  week.  He  could 
not  face  with  any  calmness  the  thought  of 
her  as  the  adventuress  who  had  lured  poor 
Arthur  Benham  on  to  destruction. 

"  I  want  to  see  her  married  !  "  added  the 
Irishman  suddenly.  And  it  was  a  new  voice — 
a  voice  Ste.  Marie  did  not  know.  It  shook 
a  little  with  an  emotion  that  sat  uncouthly 
upon  this  grim,  stern  man. 

"  I  want  to  see  her  married  and  safe  ! " 
he  said.  "  I  want  her  to  be  rid  of  this 
roving,  cheap  existence.  I  want  her  to  be 
rid  of  me  and  my  rotten  friends  and  my 
rotten  life  !  "  He  chafed  his  hands  together 
before  him,  and  his  tired  eyes  fixed  themselves 
upon  something  that  he  seemed  to  see  out  of 
the  window,  and  glared  at  it  fiercely. 

"  I  should  like,"  said  he,  "  to  die  on  the 
day  after  her  wedding,  and  so  be  out  of  her 
way  for  ever,  I  don't  want  her  to  have  any 
shadow^s  cast  over  her  from  the  past.  I 
want  her  to  be  free — free  to  live  the  sort  of 
life  she  was  born  to  and  has  a  right  to." 

He  turned  sharply  upon  the  younger  man. 

"  You've  seen  her  !  "  he  cried.  "  You've 
talked  to  her,  you  know  her  !  Think  of 
that  girl  dragged  about  Europe  with  me 
ever  since  she  was  a  little  child  !  Think  of 
the  people  she's  had  to  know,  the  things 
she's  had  to  see  !  Do  you  wonder  that  I 
want  to  have  her  free  of  it  all,  married  and 
safe  and  comfortable  and  in  peace  ?  Do 
you  ?  I  tell  you  it  has  driven  me  as  nearly 
mad  as  a  man  can  be.  But  I  couldn't  go 
mad,  because  I  had  to  take  care  of  her.  I 
couldn't  even  die,  because  she'd  have  been 
left  alone,  without  anyone  to  look  out  for 
her. 

"  She  w^ouldn't  leave  me  !  I  could  have 
settled  her  somewhere  in  some  quiet  place, 
where  she'd  have  been  quit  at  least  of  shady, 
rotten  people,  but  she  wouldn't  have  it. 
She's  stuck  to  me  always,  through  good 
times  and  bad.  She's  kept  my  heart  up 
when  I'd  have  been  ready  to  cut  my  throat  if 
I'd  been  alone.     She's  been  the — bravest  and 

faithfullest Well,  I And  look  at 

her  !  Look  at  her  now  !  Think  of  what  she's 
had  to  see  and  know — the  people  she's  had  to 
live  with— and  look  at  her  !  Has  any  of  it 
stuck  to  her  ?  Has  it  cheapened  her  in  any 
littlest  way  !  No,  thank  Grod  !  She  has  come 
through  it  all  like  a— like  a  Sister  of  Charity 
through  a  city  slum — like  an  angel  through 
the  dark  !  " 
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The  Irishman  broke  off  speaking,  for  his 
voice  was  beyond  control,  but  after  a 
moment  he  went  on  again  more  calmly — 

"  This  boy,  this  young  Benham,  is  a  fool, 
but  he's  not  a  mean  fool.  She'll  make  a 
man  of  him.  And,  married  to  him,  she'll 
have  the  comforts  that  she  ought  to  have, 
and  the  care  and — freedom.  She'll  have  a 
chance  to  live  the  life  that  she  had  a  right 
to,  among  the  sort  of  people  she  has  a 
right  to  know.  I'm  not  afraid  for  her. 
She'll  do  her  part  and  more.  She'll  hold 
up  her  head  among  duchesses,  that  girl. 
I'm  not  afraid  for  her." 

He  said  this  last  sentence  over  several 
times,  standing  before  the  window  and  star- 
ing out  at  the  sun  upon  the  tree-tops.  He 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  younger 
man  was  in  the  room.  He  only  gazed  out 
of  the  window  into  the  fresh  morning  sun- 
light, and  his  face  worked  and  quivered,  and 
his  lean  hands  chafed  restlessly  together 
before  him. 

But  at  last  he  seemed  to  realise  where  he 
was,  for  he  turned  with  a  sudden  start,  and 
stared  at  Ste.  Marie,  frowning  as  if  the 
younger  man  were  someone  he  had  never 
seen  before.     He  said — 

"  Ah,  yes,  yes  !  You  were  wanting  to  go 
out  into  the  garden.  Yes,  quite  so  !  I — I 
was  thinking  of  something  else.  I  seem  to 
be  absent-minded  of  late.  Don't  let  me 
keep  you  here  !  "     And  Ste.  Marie  said— 

"  Oh,  thanks  !  There's  no  hurry.  How- 
ever, I'll  go,  I  think.  It's  after  eleven.  I 
understand  that  I'm  on  my  honour  not  to 
climb  over  the  wall,  nor  burrow  under  it,  nor 
batter  it  down.     That's  understood.    I " 

He  felt  that  he  ought  to  say  something  in 
acknowledgment  of  O'Hara's  long  speech 
about  his  daughter  ;  but  he  could  think  of 
nothing  to  say,  and,  besides,  the  Irishman 
seemed  not  to  expect  any  comment  upon  his 
strange  outburst.  So,  in  the  end,  Ste.  Marie 
nodded  and  went  out  of  the  room  without 
further  ceremony. 

He  had  been  astonished  almost  beyond 
words  at  that  sudden  and  unlooked-for 
breakdown  of  the  other  man's  impregnable 
reserve,  and  dimly  he  realised  that  it  must 
have  come  out  of  some  very  extraordinary 
nervous  strain  ;  but  he  himself  had  been  in 
no  state  to  give  the  Irishman's  words  the 
attention  and  thought  that  he  would  have 
given  them  at  another  time.  His  mind,  his 
whole  field  of  mental  vision,  had  been  full  of 
one  great  fact— ^/^^  girl  was  to  he  married  to 
young  Arthur  Benham.  The  thing  loomed 
gigantic  before  him,  and,  in  some  strange  way. 


terrifying.  He  could  neither  see  nor  think 
beyond  it. 

He  stumbled  down  the  ill-lighted  stair 
with  fixed,  wide,  unseeing  eyes. 

Below  in  the  open  his  feet  led  him 
mechanically  straight  down  under  the  trees, 
through  the  tangle  of  shrubbery  beyond,  and 
so  to  the  wall  under  the  cedar.  Arrived 
there,  he  awoke  all  at  once  to  his  task,  and 
with  a  sort  of  frowning  anger  shook  off  the 
dream  which  enveloped  him.  His  eyes 
sharpened  and  grew  keen  and  eager.  He 
said — 

"  The  last  arrow  !  God  send  it  reached 
home  !  "  And  so  went  in  under  the  lilac 
shrubs. 

He  was  there  longer  than  usual.  Unham- 
pered now,  he  may  have  made  a  larger  search, 
but  when  at  last  he  emerged,  Ste.  Marie's 
hands  were  over  his  face,  and  his  feet  dragged 
slowly  like  an  old  man's  feet. 

Without  knowing  that  he  had  stirred,  he 
found  himself  some  distance  away. 

He  walked  on  in  the  direction  which  lay 
before  him,  but  he  took  no  heed  of  where 
he  went ;  and  Mile.  Coira  O'Hara  spoke  to 
him  twice  before  he  heard  or  saw  her. 


CHAPTER   XXY. 

COIEA   GOES   OVER   TO   THE    EKEMY. 

They  were  near  the  east  end  of  the  rond 
jmint,  in  a  space  where  fir-trees  stood  and  the 
ground  underfoot  was  covered  with  dry 
needles. 

''I  was  just  on  my  way  to — our  bench 
beyond  the  fountain,"  said  she,  and  Ste. 
Marie  nodded,  looking  upon  her  sombrely. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  looked  with  new 
eyes,  and  after  a  little  time,  when  he  did  not 
speak,  but  only  gazed  in  that  strange  manner, 
the  girl  said — 

"  What  is  it  ?  Something  has  happened. 
Please  tell  me  what  it  is  !  "  Something  like 
the  pale  foreshadow  of  fear  came  over  her 
beautiful  face,  and  shrouded  her  golden 
voice  as  if  it  had  been  a  veil. 

''  Your  father,"  said  Ste.  Marie  heavily, 
"has  just  been  telling  me — that  you  are  to 
marry  young  Arthur  Benham.  He  has  been 
telling  me." 

She  drew  a  quick  breath,  looking  at  him, 
buD,  after  a  moment,  she  said — 

"  Yes,  it  is  true.  You  knew  it  before, 
though,  didn't  you  ?  Do  you  mean  that 
you  didn't  know  it  before  ?  I  don't  quite 
understand.     You  must  have  known  that. 

''  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  did  you  think  ?  " 
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she  cried,  as  if  with  a  sort  of  anger  at  his 
duhiess. 

The  man  rubbed  one  hand  wearily  across 
his  eyes. 

"  I — don't  quite  know,"  said  he.  "  Yes,  I 
suppose  I  had  thought  of  it.  I  don't  know. 
It  came  to  me  with  such  a — shock  !  Yes. 
Oh,  I  don't  know  !  I  expect  I  didn't  think 
at  all.  I  just — didn't  think."  Abruptly  his 
eyes  sharpened  upon  her,  and  he  moved  a 
step  forward. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth  !  "  he  said.  "  Do  you 
love  this  boy  ?  " 

The  girl's  cheeks  burned  with  a  swift 
crimson,  and  she  set  her  lips  together.  She 
made  an  odd  little  gesture  with  her  two 
hands.  It  seemed  to  express  fatigue  as 
much  as  anything — a  great  weariness. 

"  I  like  him,"  she  said.  "  I  like  him — 
enough,  I  suppose.  He  is  good — and  kind 
— and  gentle.  He  will  be  good  to  me.  x\nd 
I  shall  try  very,  very  hard  to  make  him 
happy."  Quite  suddenly  and  without  warn- 
ing the  fire  of  her  anger  burnt  up.  She 
flamed  defiance  in  the  man's  face. 

"  How  dare  you  question  me  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  What  right  have  you  to  ask  me  questions 
about  such  a  thing  ?     You,  what  you  are  !  " 

Ste.  Marie  bent  his  head. 

"  No  right,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  any- 
thing— not  even  forgiveness.  I  think  I  am 
a  little  mad  to-day.  It—this  news  came  to 
me  suddenly.  Yes,  I  think  I  am  a  little 
mad."  The  girl  stared  at  him,  and  he  looked 
back  with  sombre  eyes.  Once  more  he  was 
stabbed  with  intolerable  pain  to  think  what 
she  was.  Yet  in  an  inexplicable  fashion  it 
pleased  him  that  she  should  carry  out  her 
trickery  to  the  end  with  a  high  head.  It 
was  a  little  less  base  done  proudly.  He  could 
not  have  borne  it  otherwise. 

"  Who  are  you,"  the  girl  cried,  in  a  bitter 
resentment,  "  that  you  should  understand  ? 
What  do  you  know  of  the  sort  of  life  I  have 
led — we  have  led  together,  my  father  and  I  ? 
Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  I'm  ashamed  of  it ! 
We  have  nothing  to  feel  shame  for,  but  you 
simply  do  not  know  what  such  a  life  is." 

She  spread  out  her  arms  before  him,  a 
splendid  and  tragic  figure. 

"  What  chance  have  I  ever  had  ? "  she 
demanded.  "  No,  I  am  not  blaming  him. 
I  am  not  blaming  my  father  !  I  chose  to 
follow  him.  I  chose  it  !  But  what  chance 
have  I  had  ?  Think  of  the  people  I  have 
lived  among  !  Would  you  have  me  marry 
one  of  them — one  of  those  men  ?  I'd  rather 
die  !     And  yet  I  cannot  go  on  for  ever.     I 


am  twenty  now.   What  if  my  father •  You 

yourself  said  yesterday Oh,  I  am  afraid  ! 

I  tell  you  I  have  lain  awake  at  night  a 
hundred  times  and  shivered  with  cold, 
terrible  fear  of  what  would  become  of  me  if 
— if  anything  should  happen — to  my  father. 

"  And  so,"  she  said,  "  when  I  met  Arthur 
Benham  last  winter  and  he — began  to — he 
said— when  he  begged  me  to  marry  him  .  .  . 
Ah,  can't  you  see  ?  It  meant  safety — safety — 
safety!  And  I  hked  him.  I  like  him  now — 
very,  very  much.  He  is  a  sweet  boy.  I — 
shall  be  happy  with  him — in  a  peaceful 
fashion.     And  my  father 

"  Oh,  I'll  be  honest  with  you  !  "  said  she. 
"  It  was  my  father  who  decided  me.  He 
was — he  is —so  pathetically  pleased  with  it ! 
He  so  wants  me  to  be  safe  !  It's  all  he  lives 
for  now.  I — couldn't  fight  against  them 
both — Arthur  and  my  father. 

"  So  I  gave  in.  And  then,  when  Arthur 
had  to  be  hidden,  we  came  here  with  him — to 
wait." 

She  became  aw^are  that  the  man  was  staring 
at  her  with  something  strange  and  terrible 
in  his  gaze,  and  she  broke  off  in  wonder. 
The  air  of  that  warm,  summer  morning 
turned  all  at  once  keen  and  sharp  about 
them — charged  with  moment. 

"  Mademoiselle ! "  cried  Ste.  Marie.  "  Made- 
moiselle, are  you  telling  me  the  truth  ?  " 

For  some  obscure  reason  she  was  not 
angry.  Again  she  spread  out  her  hands  in 
that  gesture  of  w^eariness.     She  said — 

"  Oh,  why  should  I  lie  to  you  ?  "  And  the 
man  began  to  tremble  exceedingly.  He 
stretched  out  an  unsteady  hand. 

"You — knew  Arthur  Benham  last  winter?" 
he  said.  "  Long  before  his — before  he  left 
his  home  ?     Before  that  ?  " 

"  He  asked  me  to  marry  him  last  winter," 
said  the  girl.  "  For  a  long,  long  time  I — 
wouldn't  .  .  .  But  he  never  let  me  alone. 
He  followed  me  everywhere.  And  my 
father " 

Ste.  Marie  clapped  his  two  hands  over  his 
face,  and  a  groan  came  to  her  through  the 
straining  fingers.     He  cried  in  an  agony — 

"  Mademoiselle  !  mademoiselle  !  " 

He  fell  upon  his  knees  at  her  feet,  his  head 
bent  in  what  seemed  to  be  an  intolerable 
anguish,  his  hands  over  his  hidden  face.  The 
girl  heard  hard-wrung,  stumbling,  incoherent 
words,  wrenched  each  with  an  effort  out  of 
extreme  pain. 

"Fool!  fool!"  the  man  cried,  groaning. 
"  Oh,  fool  that  I  have  been — worm,  animal ! 
Oh,  fool  not  to  see — not  to  know  !  " 

She  stood  white-faced,  smitten  with  great 


'  He  fell  on  his  knees  at;  her  feet," 
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fear  over  this  abasement.  Not  the  least 
and  faintest  glimmer  reached  her  of  what  it 
meant.  She  stretched  down  a  hand  of 
protest  and  it  touched  the  man's  head.  As 
if  the  touch  were  a  stroke  of  magic,  he  sprang 
upright  before  her. 

"Now  at  last,  mademoiselle,"  said  he, 
"  we  two  must  speak  plainly  together.  Now 
at  last  I  think  I  see  clear,  but  I  must  know 
beyond  doubt  or  question.  Oh,  mademoiselle, 
now  I  think  I  know  you  for  what  you  are, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  in  this 
world  is  of  consequence  beside  that.  I  have 
been  blind,  blind,  blind  !  .  .  .  Tell  me  one 
thing  !  Why  did  Arthur  Benham  leave  his 
home  two  months  ago  ?  " 

"  He  had  to  leave  it  !  "  she  said,  wonder- 
ing. She  did  not  understand  yet,  but  she 
was  aware  tint  her  heart  w^as  beating  in  loud 
and  fast  throbs,  ani  she  knew  that  some 
great  mystery  was  to  be  made  plain  before 
her.     Her  face  was  very  white. 

"He  had  to  leave  it  !  "  she  said  again. 
"  You  know  as  well  as  I.  Why  do  you  ask 
me  that  ?  He  quarrelled  with  his  grand- 
father. They  had  often  quarrelled  before — 
over  money — always  over  money !  His 
grandfather  is  a  miser,  almost  a  madman. 
He  tried  to  make  Arthur  sign  a  paper  releas- 
ing his  inheritance — the  fortune  he  is  to 
inherit  from  his  father— and  Avhen  Arthur 
wouldn't,  he  drove  him  away  !  Arthur  went 
to  his  uncle — Captain  Stewart — and  Captain 
Stewart  helped  him  to  hide.  He  didn't  dare 
go  back  because  they're  all  against  him,  all 
his  family.     They'd  make  him  give  in." 

Ste.  Marie  gave  a  loud  exclamation  of 
amazement.  The  thing  was  incredible — 
childish  !  It  was  beyond  the  maddest  pos- 
sibilities. But  even  as  he  said  the  words  to 
himself,  a  face  came  before  him — Captain 
Stewart's  smiling  and  benignant  face— and 
he  understood  everything.  As  clearly  as  if 
he  had  been  present,  he  saw  tlie  angry,  be- 
wildered boy,  fresh  from  David  Stewart's 
berating,  mystified  over  some  commonplace 
legal  matter  requiring  a  signature.  He  saw 
him  appeal  for  sympathy  and  counsel  to  "  old 
Charlie,"  and  he  heard  "  old  Charlie's  "  reply. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  understand  now.  It 
must  have  been  easy  enough  to  bring  about. 
What  absurdities  could  not  such  a  man  as 
Captain  Stewart  instil  into  the  already 
prejudiced  mind  of  that  foolish  lad  ? 

His  thoughts  turned  from  Arthur  Benham 
to  the  girl  before  him,  and  that  part  of  the 
mystery  was  clear  also.  She  would  believe 
whatever  she  was  told  in  the  absence  of  any 
reasoj)  to  doubt,     What  did  she  know  of  old 


David  Stewart  or  of  the  Benham  family  ? 
It  seemed  to  Ste.  Marie  all  at  once  incredible 
that  he  could  ever  have  believed  ill  of  her— 
ever  have  doubted  her  honesty.  It  seemed 
to  him  so  incredible  that  he  could  have 
laughed  aloud  in  bitterness  and  self -disdain. 
But  as  he  looked  at  the  girl's  white  face  and 
her  shadowy,  wondering  eyes,  all  laughter,  all 
bitterness,  all  cruel  misunderstandings,  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  golden  light  of  his 
joy  at  knowing  her,  in  the  end,  for  what 
she  was. 

"  Coira  !  Coira  !  "  he  cried,  and  neither  of 
the  two  knew  that  he  called  her  for  the  first 
time  by  her  name.  "  Oh,  child,"  said  he, 
"  how  they  have  lied  to  you  and  tricked  you  ! 
I  might  have  known,  I  might  have  seen  it, 
but  I  w^as  a  blind  fool.  I  thought-  intoler- 
able things.  I  might  have  known  !  They 
have  lied  to  you  most  wickedly,  Coira  !  " 

She  stared  at  him  in  a  breathless  silence 
without  movement  of  any  sort.  Only  her 
face  seemed  to  have  turned  a  little  whiter 
and  her  great  eyes  darker,  so  that  they  looked 
almost  black  and  enormous  in  that  still  face. 

He  told  her  briefly  the  truth — how  young 
Arthur  had  had  frequent  quarrels  with  his 
grandfather  over  his  waste  of  money,  how  after 
one  of  them,  not  at  all  unlike  the  others,  he 
had  disappeared,  and  how  Captain  Stewart, 
in  desperate  need,  had  set  afoot  his  plot  to 
get  the  lad's  greater  inheritance  for  himself. 
He  described  for  her  old  David  Stewart  and 
the  man's  bitter  grief,  and  he  told  her  about 
the  will,  about  how  he  had  begun  to  suspect 
Captain  Stewart,  and  of  how  he  had  traced 
the  lost  boy  to  La  Lierre.  He  told  her  all 
that  he  knew^  of  the  whole  matter— and  he 
knew  almost  all  there  was  to  know — and  he 
did  not  spare  himself  even  his  misconception 
of  the  part  she  had  played,  though  he  softened 
that  as  best  he  could. 

Midway  of  his  story  Mile.  O'Hara  bent 
her  head  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
She  did  not  cry  out  nor  protest  nor  speak 
at  all.  She  made  no  more  than  that  one 
movement,  and  after  it  she  stood  quite  still ; 
but  the  sight  of  her,  bowed  and  shamed, 
stripped  of  pride,  as  it  had  been  of  garments, 
was  more  than  the  man  could  bear.  He  cried 
her  name — 

"  Coira  !  "  And  when  she  did  not  look  up, 
he  called  once  more  upon  her.     He  said — 

"  Coira,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  stand  so  ! 
Look  at  me  !     Ah,  child,  look  at  me  ! 

"  Can  you  realise,"  he  cried,  "  can  you 
even  begin  to  think  wliat  a  great  joy  it  is  to 
me  to  know  at  last  that  you  have  had  no 
part  in  all   this  ?     Can't  you  see   what  it 
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means  to  me  ?  I  can  think  of  nothing  else. 
Coira,  look  np  !  " 

She  raised  her  white  face,  and  there  were 
no  tears  upon  it,  but  a  still  anguish  too  great 
to  be  told.  It  would  seem  never  to  have 
occurred  to  her  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his 
words.     She  said — 

"  It  is  I  who  might  have  known.  Knowing 
what  you  have  told  me  now,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  I  could  have  believed.  And 
Captain  Stewart — I  always  hated  him — 
loathed  him — distrusted  him  ! 

"And  yet," she  cried,  wringing  her  hands, 
"  how  could  I  know  ?     How  could  I  know  ?  " 

The  girl's  face  writhed  suddenly  with  her 
grief,  and  she  stared  up  at  Ste.  Marie  with 
terror  in  her  eyes.     She  whispered — 

"  My  father  !     Oh,  Ste.  Marie,  my  father  ! 

It  is  not  possible.    I  will  not  believe He 

cannot  have  done  this,  knowing.  My  father, 
Ste.  Marie  ! " 

The  man  turned  his  eyes  away,  and  she 
gave  a  sobbing  cry. 

'  flas  he,"  she  said  slowly,  "done  even 
this  lOr  me  ?  Has  he  given— his  honour 
also — wdien  everything  else  was — gone  ? 
Has  he  given  me  his  honour,  too  ? 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  why  could  I  not  have 
died  when  I  was  a  little  child  ?  Why  could 
I  not  have  done  that  ?  To  think  that  I 
should  have  lived  to — bring  my  father  to 
this  !     I  wash  I  had  died  ! 

"  Ste.  Marie  !  "  she  said,  pleading  with 
him.  "  Ste.  Marie,  do  you  think — my 
father — knew  ?  " 

"  Let  me  think  !  "  said  he.  "  Let  me 
think  !  Is  it  possible  that  Stewart  has  lied 
to  you  all — to  one  as  to  another  ?  Let  me 
think ! "  His  mind  ran  back  over  the 
matter,  and  he  began  to  remember  instances 
which  liai  seemed  to  him  odd,  but  to  which 
he  had  attached  no  importance.  He  remem- 
bered O'Hara's  puzzled  and  uncomprehending 
face  when  he,  Ste.  Marie,  had  spoken  of 
Stewart's  villainy.  He  remembered  the 
man's  indignation  over  the  affair  of  the 
poison,  and  his  fairness  in  trying  to  make 
amende'.  He  remembered  other  things,  and 
his  face  grew  lighter,  and  he  drew  a  great 
breath  of  relief.     He  said — 

"  Coira,  I  do  not  believe  he  knew.  Stewart 
has  lied  equally  to  you  all — tricked  each  one 
of  you  !  "  And  at  that  the  girl  gave  a  cry 
of  gladness  and  began  to  w^eep. 

But  quite  suddenly  she  looked  up  to  him, 
and  she  w^as  smiling  and  flushed,  so  that 
Ste.  Marie  stared  at  her  in  utter  amaze- 
jnent. 

"So  now  at  last,"  said  she^  "  I  have  b^ck 


my  Bayard.  And  I  think  the  rest— doesn't 
matter  very  much." 

"  Bayard  ?  "  said  he,  wondering.  "  I 
don't  understand,"  he  said. 

"Then,"  said  she,  "you  must  just  go 
without  understanding,  for  I  shall  never, 
never  explain  !  " 

The  bright  flush  went  from  her  face,  and 
she  turned  grave  once  more. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ? "  she  asked. 
"W^hat  must  Ave  do  now,  Ste.  Marie— I 
mean  about  Arthur  Benham  ?  I  suppose  he 
must  be  told." 

"  Either  he  must  be  told,"  said  the  man, 
'•  or  he  must  be  taken  back  to  his  home  by 
force."  He  told  her  about  the  four  letters 
which  in  four  days  he  had  thrown  over  the 
wall  into  the  Clamart  road. 

"It  was  on  the  chance,"  he  said,  "that 
someone  would  pick  one  of  them  up  and 
post  it,  thinking  it  had  been  dropped  there 
by  accident.  What  has  become  of  them  I 
don't  know.  I  know  only  that  they  never 
reached  Hartley." 

The  girl  nodded  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  that  was  the  best  thing 
you   could   have   done.      It  ought  to  have 

succeeded.     Of  course "     She  paused  a 

moment  and  then  nodded  again.  "  Of 
course,"  said  she,  "  I  can  manage  to  get  a 
letter  in  the  post  now.  We'll  send  it  to-day, 
if  you  like.  But  I  was  wondering — would 
it  be  better  or  not  to  tell  Arthur  the  truth  ? 
It  all  depends  upon  how  he  niay  take  it — 
Avhether  or  not  he  will  believe  you.  He's 
very  stubborn  and  he's  frightened  about  this 
break  with  his  family,  and  he  is  quite  sure 
that  he  has  been  badly  treated.  Will  he 
believe  you  ?  Of  course,  if  he  does  believe, 
he  could  escape  from  here  quite  easily  at  any 
time,  and  there'd  be  no  necessity  for  a  rescue. 
What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  ought  to  be  told,"  said  Ste. 
Marie.  "If  we  try  to  carry  him  away  by 
force,  there'll  be  a  fight,  of  course,  and — who 
knows  what  might  happen  ?  That  we  must 
leave  for  a  last  resort — a  last  desperate  resort. 
First  we  must  tell  the  boy." 

Abruptly  he  gave  a  cry  of  dismay,  and  the 
girl  looked  up  to  him,  staring. 

"  But — but  you,  Coira  !  "  said  he,  stammer- 
ing. "But  you !  I  hadn't  realised — I 
hadn't  thought— it  never  occurred  to  me 
what  this  means  to  you."  The  full  enormity 
of  the  thing  came  upon  him  slowly.  He 
was  asking  this  girl  to  help  him  in  robbing 
her  of  her  lover. 

She  shook  her  head  ^yitb  a  little,  wry 
smiJe, 
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"  Do  jou  think,"  said  she,  "  that,  knowing 
what  I  know  now,  I  would  go  on  with  that 
until  after  he  has  made  his  peace  with  his 
family  ?  Before,  it  was  different.  I  thought 
him  alone  and  ill-treated  and  hunted  down. 
I  could  help  him  then,  comfort  him.  Now 
I  should  be — all  you  ever  thought  me,  if  I 
did  not  send  him  to  his  grandfather."  She 
smiled  again,  a  little  mirthlessly. 

"  If  his  love  for  me  is  worth  anything," 
she  said,  "he  will  come  back — but  openly 
this  time,  not  in  hiding.  Then  I  shall  know 
that  he  is — what  I  would  have  him  be. 
Otherwise " 

Ste.  Marie  looked  away. 

"But  you  must  remember,  Coira,"  said 
he,  "  that  the  lad  is  very  young,  and  that  his 

family — they  may  try •     It  may  be  hard 

for   him.      They  may  say   that   he    is    too 

young  to  know Ah,  child,  I  should  have 

thought  of  this  !  " 

"  What  will  you  say  to  Arthur's  family, 
Ste.  Marie,"  she  demanded  very  soberly, 
"when  they  ask  you  if  I  — if  Arthur  should 
be  allowed  to — come  back  to  me  ?  " 

A  wave  of  colour  flooded  the  man's  face 
and  his  eyes  shone.     He  cried — 

"  I  shall  tell  them,  Coira,  that  if  that 
wretched,  half-baked  lad  should  search  this 
wide  world  round,  from  Paris  on  to  Paris 
again,  and  if  he  should  spend  a  lifetime 
searching,  he  would  never  find  the  beauty 
and  the  sweetness  and  the  tenderness  and 
the  true  faith  that  he  left  behind  at  La 
Lierre — nor  the  hundredth  part  of  them. 
I  should  say  that  you  are  so  much  above 
him  that  he  ought  to  creep  to  you  on  his 
knees  from  the  Rue  de  I'Universite  to  this 
garden,  thanking  God  that  you  were  here  at 
the  journey's  end,  and  kissing  the  ground 
that  he  dragged  himself  over  for  sheer  joy 

and  gratitude.     I  should  tell  them Oh, 

I  have  no  words  !  I  could  tell  them  so 
pitifully  little  of  you  !  I  think  I  should 
only  say  :  '  Go  to  her  and  see  ! '  " 

The  girl  turned  her  head  away  with  a 
little  sob,  but  afterwards  she  faced  him  once 
more,  and  said — 

"  For  love  of  whom,  Ste.  Marie,  did  you 
undertake  this  quest — this  search  for  Arthur 
Benham  ?  It  was  not  in  idleness  nor  by  way 
of  a  whim.  It  was  for  love.  For  love  of 
whom  ?  " 

For  some  strange  and  inexplicable  reason 
the  words  struck  him  like  a  blow,  and  he 
stared  white ly. 

"  I  came,"  he  said  at  last,  and  his  voice 
was  oddly  flat,  "  for  his  sister's  sake — for 
love  of  her."    Coira  O'Hara  dropped  her 


eyes.  But  presently  she  looked  up  again 
with  a  smile.     She  said — 

"  God  make  you  happy,  my  friend ! " 
And  she  turned  and  moved  away  from  him 
up  among  the  trees.  At  a  little  distance  she 
turned,  saying — 

"  Wait  where  you  are  !  I  will  fetch 
Arthur  or  send  him  to  you.  He  must  be 
told  at  once."  Then  she  went  on  and  was 
lost  to  sight. 

Ste.  Marie  followed  a  few  steps  after  her 
and  halted.  His  face  was  turned  by  chance 
towards  the  east  wall,  and  suddenly  he  gave 
a  great  cry,  and  smothered  it  with  his  hands 
over  his  mouth.  His  knees  bent  under 
him,  and  he  felt  weak  and  trembling.  Then 
he  began  to  run.  He  ran  with  awkward 
steps,  for  his  leg  was  not  yet  entirely 
recovered,  but  he  ran  fast,  and  his  heart  beat 
within  him  until  he  thought  it  must  burst. 

He  was  making  for  that  spot  which  was 
overhung  by  the  half-dead  cedar  tree. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

"  I  won't  go  !  " 

Ste.  Maeie  came  under  the  wall  breathless 
and  shaking.  What  he  had  seen  there  from 
a  distance  was  no  longer  visible,  but  he 
pressed  in  close  among  the  lilac  shrubs  and 
called  out  in  an  unsteady  voice.     He  said — 

"  Who  is  there  ?  Who  is  it  ?  "  And 
after  a  moment  he  called  again. 

A  hand  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  high 
wall.  The  drooping  screen  of  foliage  was 
thrust  aside,  and  he  saw  Richard  Hartley's 
face  looking  down.  Ste.  Marie  held  himself 
l)y  the  strong  stems  of  the  lilacs,  for  once 
more  his  knees  had  weakened  under  him. 

"  There's  no  one  in  sight,"  Hartley  said. 
"  I  can  see  for  a  long  way.  No  one  can  see 
us  or  hear  us.  I  got  your  letter  this  morning 
— an  hour  ago.  When  shall  we  come  to  get 
you  out — you  and  the  boy  ?     To-night  ?  " 

"  To-night  at  two  !  "  said  St.  Marie.  He 
spoke  in  a  loud  whisper.  "  I'm  to  talk  with 
Arthur  here  in  a  few  minutes.  We  must  be 
quick.  He  may  come  at  any  time.  I  shall 
try  to  persuade  him  to  go  home  willingly, 
but  if  he  refuses,  we  must  take  him  by  force. 
Bring  a  couple  of  good  men  with  you  to- 
night, and  see  that  they're  armed.  Come  in 
a  motor,  and  leave  it  just  outside  the  wall  by 
that  small  door  that  you  passed.  Have  you 
any  money  in  your  pockets  ?  I  may  want 
to  bribe  the  gardener." 

Hartley  searched  in  his  pockets,  and  while 
he  did  so,  the  man  beneath  asked — 
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"  Is  old  David  Stewart  alive  ? '' 

"Just  about,"  Hartley  said.  ''He's  very 
low  and  he  suffers  a  great  deal,  but  he's  quite 
conscious  all  the  time.  If  we  can  fetch  the 
boy  to  him,  it  may  give  him  a  turn  for  the 
better.  Where  is  Captain  Stewart  ?  I  had 
spies  on  his  trail  for  some  time,  but  he  has 
disappeared  within  the  past  three  or  four 
days.  Once  I  followed  him  in  his  motor  out 
past  here,  but  I  lost  him  beyond  Clamart." 

"  He's  here,  I  think,"  said  Ste.  Marie.  "  I 
saw  him  a  few  days  ago." 

The  man  on  the  wall  had  found  two 
notes  of  a  hundred  francs  each,  and  he 
dropped  them  down  to  Ste.  Marie's  hands. 
Also  he  gave  him  a  small  revolver  which  he 
had  in  his  pocket.  Afterwards  he  glanced 
up  and  said — 

*'  Two  people  are  coming  out  of  the  house  ; 
I  shall  have  to  go.  At  two  to-night,  then  ! 
— and  at  this  spot.  We  shall  be  in  time." 
He  drew  back  out  of  sight,  and  the  other 
man  heard  the  cedar  tree  shake  slightly  as  he 
went  down  to  the  ground.  Then  Ste.  Marie 
turned  and  walked  quickly  back  to  the  place 
where  Mile.  O'Hara  had  left  him. 

Young  Arthur  Benham  and  Coira  O'Hara 
came  together  down  under  the  trees  from  the 
house.  They  walked  swiftly,  and  the  boy 
was  a  step  in  advance,  his  face  white  with 
excitement  and  anger.  He  began  to  speak 
while  he  was  still  some  distance  away.  He 
ci'ied  out  in  his  strident,  young  voice — 

"  What  the  devil  is  all  this  silly  nonsense 
about  old  Charlie  and  lies  and  misunder- 
standings and — and  all  that  guff  ?  "  he 
demanded.  "  What  the  devil  is  it  ?  D'you 
think  I'm  a  fool  ?  D'you  think  I'm  a  kid  ? 
Well,  I'm  not !  ""  He  came  close  to  Ste. 
Marie,'  staring  at  him  with  an  angry  scowl, 
but  the  scowl  twitched  and  wavered,  and  his 
hands  shook  a  little  beside  him,  and  his 
breath  came  irregularly.     He  was  frightened. 

"  There  is  no  nonsense,"  said  Ste.  Marie. 
"  There  is  no  nonsense  in  all  this  whole  sorry 
business.  But  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  and  a  great  many  lies  and 
not  a  little  cruelty.  It's  time  you  knew  the 
truth  at  last."  He  turned  his  eyes  to  where 
Coira  O'Hara  stood  near  by. 

"  How  much  have  you  told  him  ? "  he 
asked.     And  the  girl  said — 

"  I  told  him  everything,  or  almost.  But 
I  had  to  say  it  very  quickly,  and — he  wouldn't 
believe  me.  I  think  you'd  best  tell  him 
again." 

The  boy  gave  a  short,  contemptuous  laugh. 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  hear  it,"  said  he. 
He  was  looking  towards  the  girl.     He  said — 


"  This  fellow  may  be  able  to  hypnotise 
you,  all  right,  but  not  Willie.  Little  Willie's 
wise  to  guys  like  him."  And  swinging 
about  to  Ste.  Marie,  he  cried  — 

"  Forget  it— forget  it !  I  don't  want  to 
listen  to  your  little  song  to-day.  Ah,  you 
make  me  sick  !  You'd  try  to  make  me  turn 
on  old  Charlie,  would  you  ?  Why,  old 
Charlie's  the  only  real  friend  I've  got  in  the 
world  !  Old  Charlie  has  always  stood  up  for 
me  against  the  whole  bunch  of  them.  Forget 
it,  George  1     I'm  wise  to  your  graft." 

Ste.  Marie  frowned,  for  his  temper  was 
never  of  the  most  patient,  and  the  youth's 
sneering  tone  annoyed  him.  Truth  to  tell, 
the  tone  was  about  all  he  understood,  for  the 
strange  words  were  incomprehensible. 

"  Look  here,  Benham  !  "  he  said  sharply. 
"  You  and  I  have  never  met,  I  believe,  but 
we  have  a  good  many  friends  in  common,  and 
I  think  we  know  something  about  each  other. 
Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  me 
which  would  give  you  the  right  to  suspect  me 
of  any  dishonesty  of  any  sort  ?     Have  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  slush  !  "  said  the  boy.  "  Anybody'U 
be  dishonest  if  it's  worth  his  while." 

"  That  happens  to  be  untrue,"  Ste.  Marie 
remarked,  "and  as  you  grow  older,  you  will 
know  it.  Leaving  my  honesty  out  of  the 
question,  if  you  like,  I  have  the  honour  to 
tell  you  that  I  am,  perhaps  not  quite  formally, 
engaged  to  your  sister,  and  it  is  on  her 
account,  for  her  sake,  that  I  am  here.  You 
will  hardly  presume,  I  take  it,  to  question 
your  sister's  motive  in  wanting  you  to  return 
home  ?  Incidentally,  your  grandfather  is  so 
overcome  by  grief  over  your  absence  that  he 
is  expected  to  die  at  any  time.  Come  !  I 
have  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  you 
must  listen  to  me.  Believe  what  you  please, 
but  listen  to  me  for  five  minutes  !  After 
that,  I  have  small  doubt  of  what  you  will  do." 

The  boy  looked  nervously  from  Ste.  Marie 
to  Mile.  O'Hara,  and  back  again.  He  thrust 
his  unsteady  hands  into  his  pockets,  but 
withdrew  them  after  a  moment  and  clasped 
them  together  behind  him. 

"  I  tell  you  ! "  he  burst  out  at  last—"  I 
tell  you  it's  no  good  your  trying  to  knock 
old  Charlie  to  me.  I  won't  stand  for  it. 
Old  Charlie's  my  best  friend,  and  I'd  believe 
him  before  I'd  believe  anybody  in  the  world. 
You've  got  a  knife  out  for  old  Charlie,  that's 
what's  the  matter  with  you." 

"  And  your  sister  ?  "  suggested  Ste.  Marie. 
"  Your  mother  ?  You'd  hardly  know  your 
mother,  if  you  could  see  her  to-day.  It  has 
pretty  nearly  killed  her." 

"  Ah,  they're  all— they're  all  against  me  !  " 
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the  lad  cried.  "  ThejVe  always  stood  together 
against  me.     Helen,  too  !  " 

"  You  wouldn't  think  they  were  against 
you,  if  you  could  just  see  them  once  now%" 
said  Ste.  Marie.  And  Arthur  Benham  gave 
a  sort  of  shamefaced  sob,  saying — 

"  Ah,  cut  it  out !     Cat  it  out ! 

"  Go  on,  then,  and  talk,  if  you  want  to," 
he  said.  "/  don't  care.  I  don't  have  to 
listen.  Talk,  if  you're  pining  for  it."  And 
Ste.  Marie,  as  briefly  as  he  could,  told  him 
the  truth  of  the  whole  affair  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  he  had  told  it  to  Coira  O'Hara. 
Only  he  laid  special  stress  upon  Charles 
Stewart's  present  expectations  from  the  new 
will,  and  he  assured  the  boy  that  no  docu- 
ment his  grandfather  might  have  asked  him 
to  sign  could  have  given  away  his  rights  in 
his  father's  fortune,  since  he  was  a  minor, 
and  had  no  legal  right  to  sign  away  anything 
at  all,  even  if  he  wished  to. 

"If  you  will  look  back  as  calmly  and 
carefully  as  you  can,"  he  said,  "you  will 
find  that  you  didn't  begin  to  suspect  your 
grandfatlier  of  anything  wrong  until  you 
had  talked  with  Captain  Stewart.  It  was 
your  uncle's  explanation  of  the  thing  that 
made  you  do  that.  Well,  remember  what 
he  had  at  stake — I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of 
several  milUons  of  francs.  And  he  needs 
them.     His  affairs  are  in  a  bad  way.'' 

He  told  also  about  the  pretended  search 
which  Captain  Stewart  had  so  long  main- 
tained, and  of  how  he  had  tried  to  mislead 
the  other  searchers  whose  motives  were 
honest. 

"  It  has  been  a  gigantic  gamble,  my 
friend,"  he  said  at  the  last — "a  gigantic 
and  desperate  gamble  to  get  the  money  that 
should  be  yours.  You  can  end  it  by  the 
mere  trouble  of  climbing  over  that  wall 
yonder  and  taking  the  CJamart  tram  back 
to  Paris.  As  easily  as  that  you  can  end  it — 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  can  at  the 
same  time  save  an  old  man's  life — prolong  it, 
at  the  very  least."    He  took  a  step  forward. 

"  I  beg  you  to  go  !  "  he  said  very  earnestly. 
"You  know  the  whole  truth  now.  You 
must  see  what  danger  you  have  been  and 
are  in.  You  must  know  that  I  am  telling 
you  the  truth.  I  beg  you  to  go  back  to 
Paris." 

And  from  where  she  stood,  a  little  aside, 
Coira  O'Hara  said — 

"I  beg  you,  too,  Arthur.  Go  back  to 
them  ! " 

The  boy  dropped  down  upon  a  tree-stump 
which  was  near,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.    The  two  who  watched  him  could 


see  that  he  was  trembling  violently.  Over 
him  their  eyes  met,  and  they  questioned  each 
other  with  a  mute  and  anxious  gravity — 

"What  will  he  do?"  For  everything 
was  in  Arthur  Benham's  weak  hands  now. 

For  a  little  time,  which  seemed  hours  to 
all  who  were  there,  the  lad  sat  still,  hiding 
his  face  ;  but  suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  once  more  stood  staring  into  Ste.  Marie's 
quiet  eyes. 

"  How  do  I  know  you're  telling  the  truth  ?" 
he  cried,  and  his  voice  ran  up  high  and 
shrill,  and  wavered  and  broke.  "  How  do  I 
know  that?  You'd  tell  just  as  smooth  a 
story  if— if  you  were  lying— if  you'd  been 
sent  here  to  get  me  back  to— to  what  old 
Charlie  said  they  wanted  me  for." 

"  You  have  only  to  go  back  to  them  and 
make  sure,"  said  Ste.  Marie.  "They  can't 
barm  you  nor  take  anything  from  you.  If 
they  persuaded  you  to  sign  anything— which 
they  will  not  do— it  would  be  valueless  to 
them,  because  you're  a  minor.  You  know 
that  as  well  as  I  do.  Go  and  make  sure  ! 
Or  wait !  wait !  "  He  gave  a  little,  sharp 
laugh  of  excitement.  *'Is  Captain  Stewart 
in  the  house  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Call  him 
out  here  !  That's  better  still !  Bring  your 
uncle  here  to  face  me,  without  telling  him 
what  it's  for,  without  giving  him  time  to 
make  up  a  story  !  Then  we  shall  see.  Send 
for  him  !  " 

"He's  not  here,"  said  the  boy.  "He 
went  away  an  hour  ago.  I  don't  know^ 
whether  he'll  be  back  to-night  or  not." 
Young  Arthur  stared  at  the  elder  man, 
breathing  hard. 

"Good  Heavens  I"  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
"  if — old  Charlie  is  rotten,  who  in  this  world 
isn't  ?  I— don't  know  what  to  believe." 
Abruptly  he  turned  with  a  sort  of  snarl  upon 
Coira  O'Hara. 

"  Have  you  been  in  this  game,  too  ?  "  he 
cried  out.  "  I  suppose  you  and  your  precious 
father  and  old  Charlie  cooked  it  up  together  ! 
What  ?  You've  been  having  a  fine  low- 
comedy  time,  laughing  yourselves  to  death  at 
me,  haven't  you  ?     What  a  gang  !  " 

Ste.  Marie  caught  the  boy  by  the  shoulder 
and  spun  him  round. 

"  That  will  do  !  "  he  said  sternly.  "  You 
have  been  a  fool  ;  don't  make  it  worse  by 
bemg  a  coward  and  a  cad.  Mile.  O'Hara 
knew  no  more  of  the  truth  than  you  knew. 
Your  uncle  lied  to  you  all."  But  the  girl 
came  and  touched  his  arm.     She  said — 

"  Don't  be  hard  with  him !  He  is 
bewildered  and  nervous,  and  he  doesn't 
know  what  he  is  saying.     Think  how  sudden 
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it  has  been  for  him.  Don't  be  hard  with 
him,  Ste.  Marie." 

Ste.  Marie  dropped  his  hand,  and  the  lad 
backed  a  few  steps  away.  His  face  was 
crimson.     After  a  moment  he  said — 

'*  I'm  sorrj,  Coira.  I  didn't  mean  that. 
I  didn't  mean  it.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I'm 
about  half  dippy,  I  guess.  I — don't  know 
what  to  beheve  or  what  to  think  or  what  to 
do."  He  remained  staring  at  her  a  Httle 
while  in  silence,  and  presently  his  eyes 
sharpened.     He  cried  out — 

"If  I  should  go  back  there  (mind  you,  I 
say  '  if '  !),  d'you  know  what  they'd  do  ?  Well, 
I'll  tell  you.  They'd  begin  to  talk  at  me 
one  at  a  time.  They'd  get  me  in  a  corner 
and  cry  over  me,  and  say  I  was  young  and 
didn't  know  my  mind,  and  that  I  owed 
them  something  for  all  that's  happened,  and 
not  to  bring  their  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  And  the  long  and  short  of  it 
would  be  that  they'd  make  me  gvwQ  you  up." 
He  wheeled  upon  Ste.  Marie. 

"  That's  what  they'd  do  !  "  he  said,  and 
his  voice  began  to  rise  again  shrilly. 
"  They're  three  to  one,  and  they  know  they 
can  talk  me  into  anything.  You  know  it, 
too."     He  shook  his  head. 

"  I  won't  go  back  ! "  he  cried  wildly. 
"  That's  what  will  happen  if  I  do.  I  don't 
want  granddad's  money.  He  can  give  it 
to  old  Charlie  or  to  a  gendarme,  if  he  wants 
to.  I'm  going  to  have  enough  of  my  own. 
I  won't  go  back,  and  that's  all  there  is  of 
it.  You  may  be  telling  the  truth,  or  you 
may  not,  but  I  won't  go  !  " 

Ste.  Marie  started  to  speak,  but  the  girl 
checked  him.  She  moved  closer  to  where 
Arthur  Benham  stood,  and  she  said — 

"  If  your  love  for  me,  Arthur,  is  worth 
having,  it  is  worth  fighting  for.  If  it  is  so 
weak  that  your  family  can  persuade  you  out 
of  it,  then — I  don't  want  it  at  all,  for  it 
w^ould  never  last.  Arthur,  you  must  go 
back  to  them.     I  want  you  to  go." 

"  I  won't !  "  the  boy  cried.  "  I  won't  go  ! 
I  tell  you  they  could  talk  me  out  of  any- 
thing. You  don't  know  'em.  I  do.  I  can't 
stand  against  them.  I  won't  go,  and 
that  settles  it !  Besides,  I'm  not  so  sure  that 
this  fellow's  telHng  the  truth.  I've  known 
old  Charlie  a  lot  longer  than  I  have  him." 

Coira  O'Hara  turned  a  despairing  face 
over  her  shoulder  towards  Ste.  Marie. 

"  Leave  me  alone  with  him  !  "  she  begged. 
"Perhaps  I  can  win  him  over.  Leave  us 
alone  for  a  little  while ! "  Ste.  Marie 
hesitated,  and  in  the  end  went  away  and 
left   the   two  together.      He   went    farther 


down  the  park  to  the  rond  pomt,  and  crossed 
it  to  the  familiar  stone  bench  at  the  west 
side.  He  sat  down  there  to  wait.  He  was 
anxious  and  alarmed  over  this  new  obstacle, 
for  he  had  the  wit  to  see  that  it  was  a  very 
important  one.  It  was  quite  conceivable 
that  the  boy,  but  half  convinced,  half 
yielding  before,  would  bdk  altogether  when 
he  realised,  as  evidently  he  did  realise,  what 
returning  home  might  mean  to  him — the 
loss  of  the  girl  he  hoped  to  marry. 

Presently  his  eyes  caught  a  far-off  glimpse 
of  woman's  garments,  and  he  saw  that  Coira 
O'Hara  and  Arthur  Benham  were  walking 
towards  the  house.  So  he  went  a  little  way 
after  them,  and  waited  at  a  point  where  he 
could  see  anyone  returning.  He  had  not 
long  to  wait,  for  it  seemed  that  the  girl  went 
only  as  far  as  the  door  with  her  fiame,  and 
then  turned  back. 

Ste.  Marie  met  her  with  raised  eyebrows, 
and  she  shook  her  head. 

" I  don't  know,"  said  she.  "He  is  very 
stubborn.  He  is  frightened  and  bewildered. 
As  he  said  a  while  ago,  he  doesn't  know 
what  to  think  or  what  to  believe.  You 
mustn't  blame  him.  Kemember  how  he 
trusted  his  uncle  !  He's  going  to  think  it 
over,  and  I  shall  see  him  again  this  after- 
noon.    Perhaps  when  he  has  had  time  to 

reflect I  don't  know.     I   truly   don't 

know." 

"  He  won't  go  to  your  father  and  make  a 
scene  ?  "  said  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  girl  shook 
her  head. 

"  I  made  him  promise  not  to." 

"Oh,  Bayard,"  she  cried — and  in  his 
abstraction  he  did  not  notice  the  name  she 
gave  him — "  I  am  afraid,  myself  !  I  am 
horribly  afraid  about  my  father  !  " 

"  I  am  sure  he  did  not  know,"  said  the 
man.  "  Stewart  hed  to  him."  But  Coira 
O'Hara  shook  her  head,  saying — 

"  I  didn't  mean  that.  I'm  afraid  of  what 
will  happen  when  he  finds  out  how  he  has 
been — how  we  have  been  played  upon,  tricked, 
deceived — what  a  light  we  have  been  placed 
in.  You  don't  know,  you  can't  even  imagine, 
how  he  has  set  his  heart  on — what  he  wished 
to  occur.  I  am  afraid  he  will  do  something 
terrible  when  he  knows.  I  am  afraid  he  will 
kill  Captain  Stewart." 

"  Which,"  observed  Ste.  Marie,  "  would  be 
an  excellent  solution  of  the  problem.  But, 
of  course,  we  mustn't  let  it  happen.  What 
can  be  done  ?  " 

"  We  mustn't  let  him  know  the  truth," 
said  the  girl,  "  until  Arthur  is  gone,  and 
until  Captain  Stewart  is  gone,  too.     He  is 
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terrible  when  he's  angry.  We  must  keep  the 
truth  from  him  until  he  can  do  no  harm.  It 
will  be  bad  enough  even  then,  for  I  think  it 
will  break  his  heart." 

Ste.  Marie  remembered  that  there  w^as 
something  she  did  not  know,  and  he  told  her 
about  his  interview  with  Eichard  Hartley, 
and  about  their  arrangement  for  the  rescue 
— if  it  should  be  necessary — on  that  very 
night. 

She  nodded  her  head  over  it,  but  for  a 
long  time  after  he  had  finished  she  did  not 
speak.     Then  she  said — 

"  I  am  glad,  I  suppose.  Yes,  since  it  has 
to  be  done,  I  suppose  I  am  glad  that  it  is  to 
come  at  once."  She  looked  up  at  Ste.  Marie 
with  shadowy,  inscrutable  eyes. 

"  And  so,  monsieur,"  said  she,  "  it  is  at  an 
end — all  this."  She  made  a  little  gesture 
which  seemed  to  sweep  the  park  and  gardens. 

"So  we  go  out  of  each  other's   lives   as 

abruptly  as  we  entered  them.     Well •" 

She  had  continued  to  look  at  him,  but  she 
saw  the  man's  face  turn  white,  and  she  saw 
something  come  into  his  eyes  which  was  like 
intolerable  pain.     Then  she  looked  away. 

Ste.  Marie  said  her  name  twice,  under  his 
breath,  in  a  sort  of  soundless  cry,  but  he  said 
no  more,  and  after  a  moment,  she  went  on — 

"  Even  so,  I  am  glad  that  at  last  we  know 
each  other — for  what  we  are  ...  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  go  on  thinking  you  .  .  . 
what  I  thought  before  .  .  .  And  I  could  not 
have  borne  it,  I'm  afraid,  to  have  you  think 
.  .  .  what  you  thought  of  me  .  .  .  when  I 
came  to  know  . 
at  last." 

Ste.  Marie  tried  to  speak,  but  no  words 
would  come  to  him.  He  was  like  a  man 
defeated  and  crushed,  not  one  on  the  high- 
road to  victory.  But  it  may  have  been  that 
the  look  of  him  was  more  eloquent  than 
anything  he  could  have  said.  And  it  may 
have  been  that  the  girl  saw  and  understood. 

So  the  two  remained  there  for  a  little  while 
longer  in  silence,  but  at  last  Coira  O'Hara 
said — 

"  I  must  go  back  to  the  house  now.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done,  I  suppose — 
nothing  left  now  but  to  wait  for  night  to 
come.  I  shall  see  Arthur  this  afternoon,  and 
make  one  last  appeal  to  him.  If  that  fails, 
you  must  carry  him  off.  Do  you  know 
where  he  sleeps  ?  It  is  the  room  correspond- 
ing to  yours  on  the  other  side  of  the  house — 
just  across  that  wide  landing  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs.  I  will  manage  that  the  front 
door  below  shall  be  left  unlocked.  The  rest 
you  and  your  friends  must  do.     If-  I  can 
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make  any  impression  upon  Arthur,  I'll  slip  a 
note  under  your  door  this  afternoon  or  this 
evening.  Perhaps,  even  if  he  decides  to  go, 
it  would  be  best  for  him  to  wait  until  night 
and  go  with  the  rest  of  you.  In  any  case,  I'll 
let  you  know." 

She  spoke  rapidly,  as  if  she  were  in  great 
haste  to  be  gone,  and  with  averted  eyes. 
And  at  the  end  she  turned  aw^ay  without  any 
word  of  farewell,  but  Ste.  Marie  started  after 
her.     He  cried — 

"  Coira  !  Coira  !  "  And  when  she  stopped, 
he  said — 

"  Coira,  I  can't  let  you  go  like  this  !  Are 
we  to — simply  to  go  our  different  ways,  like 
this,  as  if  we'd  never  met  at  all  ?  " 

"  What  else  ?  "  said  the  girl.  And  there 
w^as  no  answer  to  that.  Their  separate  ways 
w^ere  determined  for  them — marked  plain  to 
see. 

"  But  afterw^ards  !  "  he  cried.  "  After- 
wards— after  we  have  got  the  boy  back  to 
his  home — what  then  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  "  he  will  return  to 
me."  She  spoke  without  any  show  of  feel- 
ing. "  Perhaps  he  will  return.  If  not — 
well,  I  don't  know.  I  expect  my  father  and 
I  will  just  go  on  as  we've  always  gone. 
We're  used  to  it,  you  know." 

After  that  she  nodded  to  him  and  once 
more  turned  away.  Her  face  may  have  been 
a  very  little  pale,  but,  as  before,  it  betrayed 
no  feeling  of  any  sort.  So  she  went  up 
under  the  trees  to  the  house,  and  Ste.  Marie 
w^atched  her  with  strained  and  burning  eyes. 

When,  half  an  hour  later,  he  follow^ed,  he 
came  unexpectedly  upon  the  old  Michel,  who 
had  entered  the  park  through  the  little 
wooden  door  in  the  wall,  and  was  on  his  w^ay 
round  to  the  kitchen  wdth  sundry  parcels  of 
supplies.  He  spoke  a  civil  ''  Bon  jour,  7non' 
sieur,''  and  Ste.  Marie  stopped  him.  They 
were  out  of  sight  from  the  windows.  Ste. 
Marie  withdrew  from  his  pocket  one  of  the 
hundred-franc  notes,  and  the  single,  bead-like 
eye  of  the  ancient  gnome  fixed  upon  it  and 
seemed  to  shiver  with  a  fascinated  delight. 

"  A  hundred  francs  ! "  said  Ste.  Marie 
unnecessarily,  and  the  old  man  licked  his 
withered  lips.     The  tempter  said — 

"My  good  Michel,  would  you  care  to 
receive  this  trifling  sum  —  a  hundred 
francs  ?  " 

The  gnome  made  a  choked,  croaking  sound 
in  his  throat. 

"  It  is  yours,"  said  Ste  Marie,  "  for  a 
small  service — for  doing  nothing  at  all." 
The  bead -like  eye  rose  to  his  and  sharpened 
intelligently. 
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"  I  desire  only,"  said  he,  *'  that  yon  should  sleep  well 
to-night,  very  well — without  waking." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  do  not  sleep  at  all.  I 
watch.  I  watch  monsieur's  windows.  Monsieur  O'Hara 
watches  until  midnight,  and  I  watch  from  then  until  day." 

"  Oh,  1  know  that,"  said  the  other.  "  I've  seen  you  more 
than  once  in  the  moonlight ;  but  to-night,  mon  vieux,  slumber 
will  overcome  you.  Exhaustion  Avill  have  its  way,  and  you 
will  sleep.     You  will  sleep  like  the  dead." 

"  I  dare  not !  "  cried  the  gardener.  "  Monsieur,  1  dare  not ! 
The  old  one  would  kill  me.  You  do  not  know  him.  He 
would  cut  me  into  pieces  and  burn  the  pieces.  Monsieur,  it 
is  impossible." 

Ste.  Marie  withdrew  the  other  hundred-franc  note  and 
held  the  two  together  in  his  hand.  Once  more  the  gnome 
made  his  strange,  croaking  sound,  and  the  withered  face 
twisted  with  anguish. 

"  Monsieur  !  monsieur  !  "  he  groaned. 

"  I  have  an  idea,"  said  the  tempter.  "  A  little  earth  rubbed 
upon  one  side  of  the  head — perhaps  a  trifling  scratch  to  show 
a  few  drops  of  blood.  You  have  been  assaulted,  beaten  down 
despite  a  heroic  resistance,  and  left  for  dead.  An  hour  after- 
wards you  stagger  into  the  house  a  frightful  object.     Hein  ?  " 

The  withered  face  of  the  old  man  expanded  slowly  into 
a  senile  grin. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  with  admiration  in  his  tone,  "it  is 
magnificent.  It  shall  be  done.  I  sleep  like  the  good  dead 
— under  the  trees,  not  too  near  the  lilacs,  eh  ?  Bie^i,  mo)isieur, 
it  is  done  ! "  Into  his  trembling  claw  he  took  the  notes,  he 
made  an  odd  bow,  and  shambled  away  about  his  business. 
Ste.  Marie  laughed  and  went  on  into  the  house. 


■m 


■  Went  down,  hand  under  hand.' 


CHAPTEE    XXYII. 

THE   night's   work. 

The  long  hours  dragged  themselves  by.  They  seemed  inter- 
minable; but  somehow  they  passed,  and  evening  drew  on, 
and  the  dusk  gathered  and  deepened  into  darkness. 

Ste.  Marie  walked  his  floor  and  prayed  for  the  hours  to  pass. 
He  had  candles  and  matches,  and  there  was  even  a  lamp  in 
the  room,  so  that  he  could  have  read  if  he  chose,  but  he  knew 
that  the  words  would  have  been  meaningless  to  him,  that  he 
was  incapable  of  abstracting  his  thought  from  the  night's 
stern  work.  He  began  to  be  anxious  over  not  having  heard 
from  Mile.  O'Hara.  She  had  said  that  she  would  talk  with 
Arthur  Benham  during  the  afternoon,  and  then  slip  a  note 
under  Ste.  Marie's  door.     Yet  no  word  had  come  from  her. 

Then  at  last  came  reassurance  and  something  like  ease  of 
mind.  He  heard  a  sound  of  voices  at  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  sprang  to  his  balconied  window  to  listen.  Captain  Stewart 
and  O'Hara  were  walking  upon  the  brick-paved  terrace  and 
chatting  calmly  over  their  cigars. 

He  drew  back  with  a  breath  of  relief,  and  at  that  moment 
a  sound  across  the  room  arrested  him,  a  soft,  scraping  sound 
such  as  a  mouse  might  make.  He  went  where  it  was,  and 
a  little  square  of  paper  gleamed  white  through  the  darkness 
just  within  the  door.  Ste.  Marie  caught  it  up  and  took  it 
to  the  far  side  of  the  room  away  from  the  window.      He  struck 
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a  inatcli,  opened   the   folded   paper,  and   a 
single  line  of  writing  was  there  — 

"  He  will  go  with  you.  Wait  by  the  door 
in  the  wall." 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  w'as  a  quarter 
to  ten.     Four  hours  left. 

He  lay  down  upon  the  bed  and  closed 
his  eyes.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  sleep, 
but  he  was  tired  from  long  tramping  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  from  the  strain  of  over- 
tried  nerves.  From  hour  to  hour  he  looked 
at  his  watch  by  match-light,  but  he  did  not 
leave  the  bed  nntil  half -past  one.  Then  he 
rose  and  took  a  long  breath,  and  the  time 
was  at  hand. 

He  stood  a  little  while  gazing  out  into  the 
niglit.  An  old  moon  was  high  overhead  in 
a  cloudless  sky,  and  that  would  make  the 
night's  work  both  easier  and  more  difficult, 
but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  glad  of  it.  He 
looked  to  the  east  towards  that  wall  where 
was  the  little  wooden  door,  and  the  way  was 
under  cover  of  trees  and  shrubbery  for  the 
whole  distance  save  a  little  space  beside  the 
house.  He  listened,  and  the  night  was  very 
still — no  sound  from  the  house  below  him — 
no  sound  anywhere  save  the  barking  of  a 
dog  from  far  away,  and,  after  an  instant,  the 
whistle  of  a  distant  train. 

Ste.  Marie  turned  back  into  the  room  and 
pulled  the  sheets  from  his  bed.  He  rolled 
them,  cornerwise,  into  a  sort  of  rope,  and 
knotted  them  together  securely.  Then  he 
went  to  one  of  the  east  windows.  There 
was  no  balcony  there,  but,  as  in  all  French 
upper  windows,  a  wood  and  iron  bar  fixed 
into  the  stone  casing  at  both  ends,  with  a 
little  grille  below  it.  It  crossed  the  window- 
space  a  third  of  the  distance  from  bottom  to 
top.  He  bent  one  end  of  the  improvised 
rope  to  this,  made  it  fast,  and  let  the  other 
end  hang  out.  The  east  side  of  the  house 
was  in  shadow,  and  the  rolled  sheet,  a  vague 
white  line,  disappeared  in  the  darkness  below, 
but  Ste.  Marie  knew  that  it  must  reach 
nearly  to  the  ground. 

He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the  pistol,  and  it 
was  ready  to  hand.  Then  he  buttoned  his 
coat  round  him  and  swung  himself  out  of 
the  window\  He  held  his  body  aw^ay  from 
the  wall  with  one  knee,  and  went  down, 
hand  under  hand.  It  was  so  quietly  done 
that  it  did  not  even  rouse  the  birds  in  the 
near-by  trees.  His  feet  touched  the  eartli 
and  he  was  free. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  where  he  was,  and 
then  slipped  rapidly  across  the  open,  moonlit 
space  into  the  inky  gloom  of  the  trees.     He 


made  a  half -circle  round  before  tlie  house 
and  looked  up  at  it.  It  lay  grey  and  black 
and  still  in  the  night.  Where  the  moonlight 
was  upon  it,  it  was  .grey  ;  where  there  was 
shadow,  black  as  black  velvet  ;  and  the  win- 
dows were  like  open,  dead  eyes.  He  looked 
towards  Arthur  Benham's  room,  and  there 
was  no  light,  but  he  knew  that  the  boy  was 
awake  and  waiting  there,  shivering  probably 
in  the  dark. 

He  turned  and  began  to  make  his  way 
silently  under  the  trees  towards  the  appointed 
meeting-place.  Once  he  thought  of  the  old 
Michel,  and  wondered  where  that  gnarled 
and  withered  watch-dog  had  betaken  himself. 
Somewhere,  within  or  without  the  house, 
he  was  asleep,  or  pretended  to  sleep,  and 
Ste.  Marie  knew  that  he  could  be  trusted. 
The  man's  cupidity  and  his  hatred  of  Captain 
Stewart  together  would  make  him  faithful — 
or  faithless,  as  one  chose  to  look  upon  it. 

He  came  to  that  place  where  a  row  of  lilac 
shrubs  stood  against  the  wall  and  a  half -dead 
cedar  stretched  gnarled  branches  above.  He 
was  a  little  before  his  time,  and  he  settled 
himself  to  listen  and  wait,  his  sharp  ears 
keenly  on  tlie  alert,  his  eyes  turned  towards 
the  dark  and  quiet  house. 

The  little  noises  of  the  night  broke  upon 
him  with  exaggerated  clamour.  K  hundred 
times  he  heard  the  cautious  approach  of 
Richard  Hartley's  motor-car  without  the 
wall,  and  he  fell  into  a  panic  of  fear  lest 
that  machine  prove  unruly,  break  down, 
puncture  a  tyre,  or  burst  into  a  series 
of  ear-splitting  explosions.  But  at  last 
there  came  an  unmistakable  rustling  from 
overhead  and  the  sound  of  hard-drawn  breath. 
The  top  of  the  wall,  just  at  that  point,  was 
in  moonlight,  and  a  man's  head  appeared 
over  it,  tlien  an  arm  and  then  a  leg.  Hartley 
called  down  to  him  in  a  whisper,  and  Ste. 
Marie,  from  the  gloom  beneath,  whispered  a 
reply.     He  said — 

"  The  boy  has  promised  to  come  with  us. 
We  shan't  have  to  fight  for  it."  Richard 
Hartley  spoke  to  someone  outside  and  then, 
turning  about,  let  himself  down  to  arm's 
length  and  dropped  to  the  ground. 

"  The  two  men  who  were  to  have  come 
with  me  didn't  show  up,"  he  said.  "  I  waited 
as  long  as  I  dared,  and  then  came  on  with 
only  the  chauffeur.  He's  waiting  outside  by 
the  car  ready  to  crank  up  when  I  give  the 
word.  Q'he  car's  just  a  few  yards  away, 
headed  out  for  the  road.  How  are  we  to 
get  back  over  the  wall  ?  " 

Ste.  Marie  explained  that  Arthur  Benham 
was  to  come  out  to  join  them  at  the  wooden 
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door,  and  doubtless  would  bring  a  key.  If 
not,  the  three  of  them  could  scale  fifteen  feet 
easily  enough  in  the  way  soldiers  and  firemen 
are  trained  to  do  it.  He  told  his  friend  all 
that  w^as  necessary  for  the  time,  and  they 
went  together  along  the  wall  to  the  more 
open  space  beside  the  little  door. 

They  waited  there  in  silence  for  five 
minutes,  and  once  Hartley,  with  his  back 
towards  the  house,  struck  a  match  under  his 
sheltering  coat,  looked  to  see  what  time  it 
was,  and  it  was  three  minutes  past  two. 

"  He  ought  to  be  here  !  "  the  man  growled. 
"  I  don't  like  waiting.  You  don't  think  he's 
funked  it,  do  you  ?  Eh  ?  "  Ste.  Marie  did 
not  answer,  but  he  was  breathing  very  fast 
and  he  could  not  keep  his  hands  still. 

"I'm  going  a  little  way  towards  the 
house,"  said  Ste.  Marie  at  last.  "  We  can't 
see  the  teirace  from  here."  But  before  he 
had  started,  they  heard  the  sound  of  hurrying 
feet,  and  Richard  Hartley  began  to  curse 
under  his  breath.     He  said — 

"  Does  the  young  idiot  want  to  rouse  the 
whole  place  ?     Why  can't  he  come  quietly  ? 

Ste.  Marie  began  to  run  forward,  slipping 
the  pistol  out  of  his  pocket  and  holding  it 
ready  in  his  hand,  for  his  quick  ears  told  him 
that  there  was  more  than  one  pair  of  feet 
cOming  through  the  night.  He  went  to 
where  he  could  command  the  approach  from 
the  house  and  halted  there,  but  all  at  once 
he  gave  a  low  cry  and  started  forward  again, 
for  he  saw  that  Arthur  Benham  and  Coira 
O'Hara  were  running  together,  and  that  they 
were  in  desperate  haste.  He  called  out  to 
them,  and  the  girl  cried — ■ 

"  Go  to  the  door  in  the  wall  !  The  door 
in  the  wall !  Oh,  be  quick  !  "  He  fell  into 
step  beside  her,  and,  as  they  ran,  he  said — 

"  You're  going  with  him  ?  You're  coming 
with  us  ?  "     The  girl  answered  him — 

"  No  !  no  !  "  and  she  sprang  to  the  little 
low  door  and  began  to  fit  the  iron  key  into 
the  lock.  The  three  men  stood  about  her, 
and  young  Arthur  Benham  drew  his  breath 
in  great  shivering  gasps  that  were  like  sobs. 

"  They  heard  us  ! "  he  said  in  a  w^iisper. 
"  They're  after  us  !  They  heard  us  on  the 
stairs  !  I — stumbled  and  fell !  For  Heaven's 
sake,  Coira,  be  quick  !  " 

The  girl  fumbled  desperately  with  the 
clumsy  key,  and  dropped  upon  her  knees  to 
see  the  better.  Once  she  said  in  a  whisper  : 
"  I  can't  turn  it.  It  won't  turn,"  and  at 
that  Richard  Hartley  pushed  her  out  of  the 
way  and  lent  his  greater  strength  to  the  task. 

A  sudden,  loud  cry  came  from  the  house,  a 
hoarse,  screeching  cry  in  a  voice  which  might 


have  been  either  man's  or  woman's,  but  was 
as  mad  and  as  desperate  and  as  horrible  in 
that  still  night  as  the  screech  of  a  tortured 
animal — or  of  a  maniac.  It  came  again  and 
again,  and  it  was  nearer. 

"  Oh,  hurry  !  hurry ! "  said  the  girl. 
"  Can't  you  be  quick  ?  They're  coming  !  " 
And  as  she  spoke,  the  little  group  about  the 
wall  heard  the  engine  of  the  motor-car  out- 
side start  up  with  a  staccato  roar,  and  knew 
that  the  faithful  chauffeur  was  ready  for 
them. 

"  I'm  getting  it,  I  think  !  "  said  Richard 
Hartley  between  his  teeth.  "  I'm  getting  it. 
Turn,  you  beast !     Turn  !  " 

There  was  a  sound  of  hurrying  feet,  and 
Ste.  Marie  spun  about.     He  cried — 

"  Don't  wait  for  me  !  Jump  into  the  car 
and  go  !  Don't  wait  anywhere.  Come  back 
after  you've  left  Benham  at  home  !  "  He 
began  to  run  forward  towards  those  running 
feet,  and  he  did  not  know  that  the  girl 
followed  after  him.  A  short  distance  away 
there  was  a  little  open  space  of  moonlight,' 
and  in  its  midst,  at  full  career,  he  met  the 
Irishman,  O'Hara,  a  gaunt  and  grotesque 
figure  in  his  sleeping-suit,  barefooted,  with" 
empty  hands.  Beyond  him  still,  someone 
else  ran  stumbling,  and  sobbed  and  uttered 
mad  cries. 

Ste.  Marie  dropped  his  pistol  to  the  ground 
and  sprang  upon  the  Irishman.  He  caught 
him  about  the  body  and  arms,  and  the  tw^o 
swayed  and  staggered  under  the  tremendous, 
impact.  At  just  that  moment,  from  behind,1 
came  the :  crash  of  the  opened  door  and 
triumphant  shouts.  Ste.  Marie  gave  a  little 
gasp  of  triumph  too,  and  clung  the  harder  to 
the  man  with  whom  he  fouglit.  He  drove 
his  head  into  the  Irishman's  shoulder,  and 
set  his  muscles  with  a  grip  which  was  like 
iron.  He  knew  that  it  could  not  endure 
long,  for  the  Irishman  was  stronger  than  he  ; 
but  the  grip  of  a  nervous  man  who  is  keyed 
up  to  a  high  tension  is  incredibly  powerful 
for  a  little  while.  Trained  strength  is  nothing 
beside  it. 

It  seemed  to  Ste.  Marie  in  this  desperate 
moment — it  cannot  have  been  more  than  a 
minute  or  two  at  the  most  —  that  a  strange 
and  uncanny  miracle  befell  him.  It  was  as  if 
he  became  two.  Soul  and  body,  spirit  and 
straining  flesh,  seemed  to  him  to  separate,  to 
stand  apart  each  from  the  other.  There  was 
a  thing  of  iron  flesh  and  thews  which  liad 
locked  itself  about  an  enemy,  and  clung  there 
madly  with  but  one  purpose,  one  single 
thought — to  grip  and  grip  and  never  loosen 
until  flesh  should  be  torn  from  bones.     But 
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apart,  the  spirit  looked  on  with  a  complete 
detachment.  It  looked  beyond — he  must 
have  raised  his  head  to  glance  over  O'Hara's 
shoulder — saw  a  mad  figure  staggering  for- 
ward in  the  moonlight,  and  knew  the  figure 
for  Captain  Stewart.  It  saw  an  upraised 
arm  and  was  not  afraid,  for  the  work  was 
almost  done  now.  It  listened  and  was  glad, 
hearing  the  motor-car  without  the  walls  leap 
forward  into  the  night,  and  its  puffing  grow 
fainter  and  fainter  with  distance.  It  knew 
that  the  thing  of  strained  sinews  received  a 
crashing  blow  upon  back-flung  head,  and 
that  the  iron  muscles  were  slipping  away 
from  their  grip,  but  it  was  still  glad,  for  the 
work  was  done. 

Only  at  the  last,  before  red  and  whirling 
lights  had  obscured  the  view,  before  con- 
ciousness  was  dissolved  in  unconsciousness, 
came  horror  and  agony,  for  the  eyes  saw 
Captain  Stewart  back  away  and  raise  the 
thing  he  had  struck  with,  a  large  revolver, 
saw  Coira  O'Hara,  a  swift  and  flashing  figure 
in  the  moonlight,  throw  herself  upon  him, 
before  he  could  fire,  heard  together  a  woman's 
scream  and  the  roar  of  the  pistol's  explosion, 
and  so  knew  no  more. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

coira's  little  hour. 
When  Coira  O'Hara  came  to  herself  from  the 
moment's  swoon  into  which  she  had  fallen, 
she  rose  to  her  knees  and  stared  wildly  about 
her.  She  seemed  to  be  alone  in  the  place, 
and  her  first  thought  was  to  wonder  how 
long  she  had  lain  there.  Captain  Stewart 
had  disappeared.  She  remembered  her 
struggle  with  him  to  prevent  him  from 
firing  at  Ste.  Marie,  and  she  remembered 
her  desperate  agony  when  she  realised  that 
she  could  not  hold  him  much  longer.  She 
remembered  the  accidental  discharge  of  the 
revolver  into  the  air,  she  remembered  being 
thrown  violently  to  the  ground — and  that 
was  all. 

Where  was  her  father  and  where  was  Ste. 
Marie  ?  The  first  question  answered  itself, 
for,  as  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  west, 
she  saw  O'Hara's  tall,  ungainly  figure  dis- 
appearing in  the  direction  of  the  house.  She 
called  his  name  twice,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
man  did  not  hear,  for  he  went  on  without 
pausing  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

The  girl  became  aware  of  something  which 
lay  on  the  ground  near  her,  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  patch  of  silver  moonlight.  For 
some  moments  she  stared  at  it  uncompre- 
hending.    Then  she  gave  a  sharp  scream 


and  struggled  to  her  feet.  She  ran  to  the 
thing  which  lay  there  motionless  and  fell 
upon  her  knees  beside  it.  It  was  Ste.  Marie, 
his  face  upturned  to  the  sky,  one  side  of  his 
head  black  and  damp.  Stewart  had  not  shot 
him,  but  that  crashing  blow  with  the  clubbed 
revolver  had  struck  him  full  and  fair,  and  he 
was  very  still. 

For  an  instant  the  girl's  strength  went 
out  of  her,  and  she  dropped  lax  across  the 
body,  her  face  upon  Ste.  Marie's  breast. 
But  after  that  she  tore  open  coat  and  waist- 
coat, and  felt  for  a  heart-beat.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  found  life,  and  she  began  to 
believe  that  the  man  had  only  been  stunned. 

Once  more  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  looked 
about  her.  There  was  no  one  to  lend  her 
aid.  She  bent  over  the  unconscious  man 
and  slipped  her  arms  about  him.  Though 
Ste.  Marie  was  tall,  he  was  slightly  built,  by 
no  means  heavy,  and  the  girl  was  very  strong. 
She  found  that  she  could  carry  him  a  little 
way,  dragging  his  feet  after  her.  When  she 
could  go  no  farther,  she  laid  him  down  and 
crouched  over  him,  waiting  until  her  strength 
should  return.  And  this  she  did  for  a  score 
of  times  ;  but  each  time  the  distance  she 
went  was  shorter,  and  her  breathing  came 
with  deeper  gasps,  and  the  trembling  in  her 
limbs  grew  more  terrible.  At  the  last  she 
moved  in  a  sort  of  fever,  an  evil  dream  of 
tortured  body  and  reeling  brain.  But  she 
had  got  Ste.  Marie  up  through  the  park  to 
the  terrace  and  into  the  house,  and,  with  a 
last  desperate  effort,  she  had  laid  him  upon  a 
couch  in  a  certain  little  room  which  opened 
from  the  lower  hall.  Then  she  fell  down 
before  him  and  lay  still  for  a  long  time. 

When  she  came  to  herself  again,  the  man 
was  stirring  feebly  and  muttering  to  himself 
under  his  breath.  With  slow  and  painful 
steps  she  got  across  the  room  and  pulled  the 
bell-cord.  She  remained  there  ringing  until 
the  old  Justine,  blinking  and  half  dressed, 
appeared  with  a  candle  in  the  doorway. 
Coira  told  the  woman  to  make  lights  and 
then  to  bring  water  and  a  certain  little  bottle 
of  aromatic  salts  which  was  in  her  room 
upstairs.  Then  Coira  O'Hara  went  back 
to  the  man  who  lay  outstretched  on  the 
low  couch,  and  knelt  beside  him,  looking 
into  his  face.  The  man  stirred  and  moved 
his  head  slowly.  Half  articulate  words 
came  from  his  lips,  and  she  made  out  that  he 
was  saying  her  name  in  a  dull  monotone — 
only  her  name,  over  and  over  again.  She 
gave  a  little  cry  of  grief  and  gladness,  and 
hid  her  face  against  him  as  she  had  done 
once  before,  out  in  the  night. 
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The-  old  woman  returned  with  a  jug  of 
water,  towels,  and  a  bottle  of  aromatic  salts. 
The  two  of  them  washed  that  red  stain  from 
Ste.  Marie's  head  and  found  that  he  had 
received  a  severe  bruise,  and  that  the  flesh 
had  been  cut  before  and  above  the  ear. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  the  girl  said,  "  it  is  only 
a  flesh  wound.  If  it  were  a  fracture,  he 
would  be  breathing  in  that  horrible  loud 
way  they  always  do.  He's  breathing  natar- 
ally.  He  has  only  been  stunned. 
"  You  may  go  now  !  "  she  said. 
So  the  old  woman  went  away,  and  the 
two  were  left  together.  Coira  held  the 
salts  bottle  to  Ste.  Marie's  nostrils,  and  he 
gasped  and  sneezed  and  tried  to  turn  his 
head  away  from  it,  but  it  brought  him  to  his 
senses — and  doubtless  to  a  good  deal  of  pain. 
Once  when  he  could  not  escape  the  thing,  he 
broke  into  a  fit  of  weak  cursing,  and  the  girl 
laughed  over  him  tenderly  and  let  him  be. 

Very  slowly  Ste.  Marie  opened  his  eyes, 
and,  in  the  soft  half-light,  the  girl's  face  was 
bent  above  him,  dark  and  sweet  and  beautiful 
— near,  so  near  that  her  breath  was  warm 
upon  his  lips.  He  said  her  name  again 
in  an  incredulous  whisper — 

"  Coira  !  Coira  !  "     And  she  said — 
"I   am   here."     But  the. man   was   in  a 
strange  borderland  of  half  consciousness,  and 
his  ears  were  deaf. 

He  said,  gazing  up  at  her — 
"  Is  it — another  dream  ?  "  And  he  tried 
to  raise  one  hand  from  where  it  lay  beside 
him,  but  the  hand  w^avered  and  fell  aslant 
across  his  body.  It  had  not  the  strength  yet 
to  obey  him. 

He  said,  still  in  his  weak  whisper — 
"  Oh,  beautiful — and  sweet — and  true  !  " 
The  girl  gave  a  little  sob  and  hid  her  face. 
''  A  goddess  !  "he  whispered.     "  '  A  queen 
among  goddesses  ! '     That's — what  the  little 
Jew  said.     '  A  queen  among   goddesses. — 

The  young  Juno,  before '  "     He  stirred 

restlessly  where  he  lay,  and  he  complained — 
"  My  head   hurts  !       What's  the  matter 
with  my  head  ?     It  hurts  !  " 

She  dipped  one  of  the  towels  in  cold  water 
and  held  it  to  the  man's  brow.  The  chill  of 
it  must  have  been  grateful,  for  his  eyes  closed 
and  he  breathed  a  little  satisfied  '*  Ah  ! 

"It  mustn't  hurt  to-night,"  said  he. 
"  To-night  at  two — by  the  Httle  door  in  the 
garden  wall.  And  he's  coming  with  us. 
The  young  fool  is  coming  with  us.  .  .  So  she 

and  I  go  out  of  each  other's  lives 

"  Coira !  "  he  cried  with  a  sudden  sharpness. 
"  Coira,  I  won't  have  it !  Am  I  going  to 
lose  you  .  .  .  like  this  ?     Am  I  going  to  lose 


you,  after  all  .  .  .  now  that  we  know  ? 
He  put  up  his  hand  once  more— a  weak  and 
uncertain  hand.  It  touched  the  girl's  warm 
cheek,  and  a  sudden,  violent  shiver  WTung  the 
man  on  the  couch.  His  eyes  sharpened  and 
stared  with  something  like  fear. 

"Real!'''  he  cried,  whispering.  '*Real? 
.    .    .  Not  a  dream  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  real,  my  Bayard  ! "  said  she. 
A  thought  came  to  her,  and  she  drew  away 
from  the  couch,  and  sat  back  upon  her  heels, 
looking  at  the  man  with  grave  and  sombre 
eyes.  In  that  moment  she  fought  within 
herself  a  battle  of  right  and  wrong. 

"  He  doesn't  remember,"  she  said.  "  He 
doesn't  know.  He  is  hke  a  little  child.  He 
knows  nothing  but  that  we  two — are  here 
together.     Nothing  else.     Nothing  !  " 

His  state  was  plain  to  see.  He  dwelt  still 
in  that  vague  borderland  between  worlds. 
He  had  brought  with  him  no  memories,  and 
no  memories  followed  him  save  those  her 
face  had  wakened.  Within  the  girl  a  great 
and  tender  passion  of  love  fought  for 
possession  of  this  little  hour. 

"  It  will  be  all  I  shall  ever  have  ! "  she 
cried  piteously.  "And  it  cannot  harm  him. 
He  won't  remember  it  when  he  comes  to  his 
senses.  He'll  sleep  again  and — forget. 
He'll  go  back  to  her  and  never  know.  And 
I  shall  never  even  see  him  again.  Why 
can't  I  have  my  little  sweet  tiour  ?  " 

Once  more  the  man  cried  her  name,  and 
she  knelt  forward  and  bent  above  him. 

"  Oh,  at  last,  Coira  !  "  said  he.  "  After  so 
long  !  .  .  .  And  I  thought  it  was  another 
dream." 

"  Do  you  dream  of  me,  Bayard  ? "  she 
asked.     And  he  said — 

"  From  the  very  first.  From  that  evening 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  Your  eyes,  they've 
haunted  me  from  the  very  first. 

"There  was  a  dream  of  you,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  had  so  often— but  I  cannot  quite 
remember  because  my  head  hurts.  What  is 
the  matter  with  my  head  ?  I  was— going 
somewhere.  It  was  so  very  important  that 
I  should  go,  but  I  have  forgotten  where  it 
was  and  why  I  had  to  go  there.  I  remember 
only  that  you  called  to  me — called  me  back — 
and  I  saw  your  eyes — and  I  couldn't  go. 
You  needed  me."' 

"  Ah,  sorely,  Bayard !  Sorely  !  "  cried  the 
girl  above  him. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  whispering. 
"  Now  !  "  she  said. 

"  Coira,  I  love  you,"  said  the  man  on  the 
couch.  And  Coira  O'Hara  gave  a  single  dry 
sob.     She  said — 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  love  !  now  I  wish  that  I 
might  die  after  hearing  you  say  that.  My 
Hfe,  Bayard,  is  full  now.  It's  full  of  joy 
and  gratefulness  and  everything  that  is  sweet. 
I  wish  1  might  die  before  other  things 
come  to  spoil  it." 

Ste.  Marie — or  that  part  of  him  which  lay 
at  La  Lierre — laughed  with  a  fine  scorn, 
albeit  very  weakly. 

"  Why  not  live  instead  ?  "  said  he.  "  And 
what  can  come  to  spoil  our  life  for  us  ? 

"  Our  life  !  "  he  said  again,  in  a  whisper. 
A  flash  of  remembrance  seemed  to  come  to 
him,  for  he  smiled  and  said — 

''  Ooira,  we'll  go  to  Yavau." 

"  Anywhere  !  "  said  she.     "  Anywhere  !  " 

"  So  that  we  go  together." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  gently,  "  so  that  we  two 
go  together."  She  tried  with  a  desperate 
fierceness  to  make  herself  like  the  man 
before  her,  to  put  away,  by  sheer  power  of 
will,  all  memory,  the  knowledge  of  everything 
save  what  was  in  this  little  room,  but  it  was 
the  vainest  of  all  vain  efforts.  She  saw  her- 
self for  a  thief  and  a  cheat — stealing,  for 
love's  sake,  the  mere  body  of  the  man  she 
loved  while  mind  and  soul  were  absent.  In 
her  agony  she  almost  cried  out  aloud  as  the 
words  said  themselves  within  her.  And  she 
denied  them.     She  said — 

"  His  mind  may  be  absent,  but  his  soul  is 
here.  He  loves  me.  It  is  I,  not  that  other. 
Can  I  not  have  my  poor  little  hour  of  pre- 
tence ?  A  little  hour  out  of  all  a  lifetime  1 
Shall  I  have  nothing  at  all  ?  " 

But  the  voice  which  had  accused  her  said — 

"  If  he  knew,  would  he  say  he  loves  you  ?  " 
And  she  hid  her  face,  for  she  knew  that  he 
would  not — even  if  it  were  true. 

"Ooira !"  whispered  the  man  on  the  couch, 
and  she  raised  her  head.  In  the  half -dark- 
ness he  could  not  have  seen  how  she  was 
suffering.  Her  face  was  only  a  warm  blur 
to  him,  vague  and  sweet  and  beautiful,  with 
tender  eyes.     He  said — 

"  I  think — I'm  falling  asleep.  My  head 
is  so  very,  very  queer  !  What  is  the  matter 
with  my  head  ?  Ooira,  do  you  think  I  might 
be  kissed  before  I  go  to  sleep  ?  " 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  intolerable  anguish. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  being  tortured 
beyond  all  reason  or  endurance.  She  felt 
suddenly  very  w^eak,  and  she  was  afraid  that 
she  was  going  to  faint  away.  She  laid  her 
face  down  upon  the  couch  where  Ste.  Marie's 
head  lay.  Her  cheek  was  against  his  and 
her  hair  across  his  eyes. 

The  man  gave  a  little  contented  sigh  and 
fell  asleep. 


Later  she  rose  stiffly  and  wearily  to  her 
feet.  She  stood  for  a  little  while  looking 
down  upon  him.  It  was  as  if  she  looked 
upon  the  dead  body  of  a  lover.  She  seemed 
to  say  a  still  and  white  and  tearless  farewell 
to  him.  Her  little  hour  was  done,  and  it 
had  been,  instead  of  joy,  bitterness  unspeak- 
able— ashes  in  the  mouth.  Then  she  went 
out  of  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 

In  the  hall  outside  she  stood  a  moment 
considering,  and  finally  mounted  the  stairs 
and  went  to  her  father's  door.  She  knocked 
and  thought  she  heard  a  slight  stirring  inside, 
but  there  was  no  answer.  She  knocked 
twice  again  and  called  out  her  father's  name, 
saying  that  she  w^ished  to  speak  to  him,  but 
still  he  made  no  reply,  and,  after  waiting  a 
little  longer,  she  turned  away.  She  went 
downstairs  again  and  out  upon  the  terrace. 
The  terrace  and  the  lawn  before  it  were  still 
chequered  with  silver  and  deep  black,  but 
the  moon  was  an  hour  lower  in  the  west.  A 
little  cool  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  it  was 
sweet  and  grateful  to  her.  She  sat  down 
upon  one  of  the  stone  benches  and  leant  her 
head  back  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which 
stood  beside,  and  she  remained  there  for  a 
long  time,  still  and  relaxed  in  a  sort  of 
bodily  and  mental  languor — an  exhaustion 
of  flesh  and  spirit. 

She  fell  to  wondering  about  Oaptain 
Stewart  and  what  had  become  of  him,  but 
she  did  not  greatly  care.  She  had  a  feeling 
that  her  world  had  come  to  its  end,  and  she 
was  quite  indifferent  about  those  who  still 
peopled  its  ashes — or  about  all  of  them  save 
her  father. 

She  heard  the  distant  sound  of  a  motor- 
car, and  at  that  sat  up  quickly,  for  it  might 
be  Ste.  Marie's  friend,  Mr.  Hartley,  returning 
from  Paris.  The  sound  came  nearer  and 
ceased,  but  she  waited  for  ten  minutes  before 
rapid  steps  approached  from  the  east  wall, 
and  Hartley  was  before  her. 

He  cried  at  once — ■ 

"  Where's  Ste.  Marie  ?  Where  is  he  ? 
He  hasn't  tried  to  w^alk  into  the  city  ?  " 

"  He  is  asleep  in  the  house,"  said  the  girl. 
'*  He  was  struck  on  the  head  and  stunned. 
I  got  him  into  the  house,  and  he  is  asleep 
now. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  we  could  wake 
him,  but  it  would  probably  be  better  to  let 
him  sleep  as  long  as  he  will,  if  it  is  possible. 
It  will  save  him  a  great  deal  of  pain,  I  think. 
He'll  have  a  frightful  headache  if  he's 
wakened  now.  Could  you  come  for  him  or 
send  for  him  to-morrow — towards  noon  ?  '' 

"  Why — yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Eichard 


'  The  girl  fumbled  desperately  with  the  clumsy  key." 
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Hartley.  "  Yes,  of  course,  if  you  think 
that's  better.  Could  I  just  see  him  for  a 
moment  ?  "  He  stared  at  the  girl  a  bit 
suspiciously,  and  Coira  looked  back  at  him 
with  a  little,  tired  smile,  for  she  read  his 
thought. 

"  You  want  to  make  sure,"  said  she.  "  Of 
course  !  Yes,  come  in.  He's  sleeping  very 
soundly."  She  led  the  man  into  that  dim 
room  where  Ste.  Marie  lay,  and  Hartley 
bent  over  his  friend  to  see  the  bruise  at 
the  side  of  the  head,  and  listened  to  the 
sleeper's  breathing.  Then  the  two  went 
out  again  to  the  moonlit  terrace. 

"  You  must  forgive  me,"  said  he,  when 
they  had  come  there.  "  You  must  forgive 
me  for  seeming  suspicious,  but — all  this 
wretched  business — and  he  is  my  closest 
friend.  I've  come  to  suspect  everybody.  I 
was  unjust,  for  you  helped  us  to  get  away. 
I  beg  your  pardon  !  " 

The  girl  smiled  at  him  again,  her  little, 
white,  tired  smile,  and  she  said  — 

"There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to 
make  amends — now  that  I  know — the  truth." 
"  Yes,"  said  Hartley,  "  I  understand. 
Arthur  Benham  told  me  how  Stewart  lied  to 
you  all.  Was  it  he  who  struck  Ste.  Marie?" 
She  nodded. 

"And  then  tried  to  shoot  him — but  he 
didn't  succeed  in  that.  I  wonder  where  he 
is — Captain  Stewart  ?  " 

"  I  have  him  out  in  the  car,"  Hartley  said. 
"  Oh,  he  shall  pay,  you  may  be  sure  !  If  he 
doesn't  die  and  cheat  us,  that  is.  I  nearly 
ran  the  car  over  him  a  few  minutes  ago. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  moonlight,  I  should 
have  done  for  him.  He  was  lying  on  his 
face  in  that  lane  that  leads  to  the  Issy  road. 
I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him. 
He's  only  half  conscious  and  he's  quite 
helpless.  He  looks  as  if  he'd  had  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy  or  something.  I  must  hurry 
him  back  to  Paris,  I  suppose,  and  get  him 
under  a  doctor's  care.  I  wonder  what's 
wrong  with  him  ?  " 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  for  she  did  not 
know  of  Stewart's  epileptic  seizures.  She 
thought  it  quite  possible  that  he  had  suffered 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  as  Hartley  suggested, 
for  she  remembered  the  half-mad  state  he 
had  been  in. 

Richard  Hartley  stood  for  a  time  in 
thought. 

"I  must  get  Stewart  back  to  Paris  at 
once,"  he  said  finally.  "I  must  get  him 
under  care  and  in  a  safe  place  from  which 
he  can't  escape.  It  will  want  some  managing. 
If  I  can  get  away,  I'll  come  out  here  again 


in  the  morning  ;  but  if  not,  I'll  send  the 
car  out  with  orders  to  wait  here  until  Ste. 
Marie  is  ready  to  return  to  the  city.  Are 
you  sure  he's  all  right— that  he  isn't  badly 
hurt  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  will  be  all  right,"  she  said, 
"save  for  the  pain.  He  was  only  stunned." 
And  Hartley  nodded. 

"  He  seems  to  be  breathing  quite  naturally," 
said  he.  "  That's  arranged,  then.  The  car 
will  be  here  in  waiting,  and  I  shall  come 
with  it  if  I  can.  Tell  him  when  he  wakes." 
He  put  out  his  hand  to  her,  and  the  girl  gave 
him  hers  very  listlessly,  but  smiHng. 


CHAPTER    XXlX. 

THE   SCALES   OF   INJUSTICE. 

Ste.  Maeie  slept  soundly  until  mid-morning 
— that  is  to  say,  about  ten  o'clock — and  then 
awoke  with  a  dull  pain  in  his  head  and  a 
sensation  of  extreme  giddiness,  which  became 
something  like  vertigo  when  he  attempted  to 
rise.  However,  with  the  aid  of  the  old 
Michel  he  got  somehow  upstairs  to  his  room 
and  made  a  rather  sketchy  toilet. 

Coira  came  to  him  there,  and,  while  he 
lay  still  across  the  bed,  told  him  about  the 
happenings  of  the  night  after  he  had  received 
his  injury.  She  told  him  also  that  the  motor 
was  waiting  for  him  outside  the  wall,  and 
that  Richard  Hartley  had  sent  a  message  by 
the  chauffeur  to  say  that  he  was  very  busy 
in  Paris  making  arrangements  about  Stewart, 
who  had  come  out  of  his  strange  state  of 
half-insensibility  only  to  rave  in  a  delirium. 

"  So,"  she  said,  "  you  can  go  now  whenever 
you  are  ready.  Arthur  is  with  his  family, 
Captain  Stewart  is  under  guard,  and  your 
work  is  done.  You  ought  to  be  glad— even 
though  you  are  suffering  pain." 

Ste.  Marie  looked  up  at  her. 

"  Bo  I  seem  glad,  Coira  ?  "  said  he.  And 
she  said  — 

"  You  will  be  glad  to-morrow — and  always, 
I  hope  and  pray.     Always,  always  !  " 

The  man  held  one  hand  over  his  aching 
eyes. 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  "  queer  half -memories. 
I  wish  I  could  remember  distinctly." 

He  looked  up  at  her  again. 

"  I  dropped  down  by  the  gate  in  the  wall. 
When  I  awoke,  I  was  in  a  room  in  the  house. 
How  did  that  happen  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  turning  her  face  away, 
"  we  got  you  up  to  the  house  almost  at  once?' 
But  Ste.  Marie  frowned  thoughtfully. 

" '  We '  ?     Whom  do  you  mean  by  *  we '  ?  " 
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"  Well,  then,  I,"  the  girl  said.  "  It  was 
not  difficult." 

"  Coira  !  "  cried  the  man,  ''  do  you  mean 
that  you  carried  me  bodily  all  that  long 
distance  ?     You  7^'' 

"Carried  or  dragged,"  she  said.  "As 
much  one  as  the  other.  It  was  not  very 
difficult.     I'm  strong  for  a  woman." 

"  Oh,  child,  child  ! "  he  cried.  And  he 
said — 

"  I  remember  more.  It  was  you  who  held 
Stewart  and  kept  him  from  shooting  me. 
I  heard  the  shot  and  I  heard  you  scream. 
The  last  thought  I  had  was  that  you  had 
been  killed  in  saving  me.  That's  what  I 
went  out  into  the  blank  thinking." 

He  covered  his  eyes  again,  as  if  the 
memory  were  intolerable.  But  after  a  while 
he  said — 

"You  saved  my  life,  you  know."  And 
the  girl  answered  him — • 

"I  had  nearly  taken  it  once  before.  It 
was  I  who  called  Michel  that  day  you  came 
over  the  wall,  the  day  you  were  shot.  I 
nearly  murdered  you  once.  I  owed  you 
something.  Perhaps  we're  even  now."  She 
saw  that  he  did  not  at  all  remember  that 
hour  in  the  little  room — her  hour  of  bitter- 
ness, and  she  was  glad.  She  had  felt  sure 
that  it  would  be  so.  For  the  present  she 
did  not  greatly  suffer ;  she  had  come  to  a 
state  beyond  active  suffering — a  chill  state 
of  dulled  sensibihties. 

The  old  Justine  knocked  at  the  door  to 
ask  if  monsieur  was  going  into  the  city  soon, 
or  if  she  should  give  the  chauffeur  his 
dejeuner  and  tell  him  to  wait. 

"  Are  you  fit  to  go  ?  "  Coira  asked.  And 
he  said — 

"  I  suppose  as  fit  as  I  shall  be."  He  got 
to  his  feet,  and  the  things  about  him  swam 
dangerously,  but  he  could  walk  by  using 
great  care.  The  girl  stood  white  and  still, 
and  she  avoided  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  not  good-bye,"  said  he.  "  I  shall 
see  you  soon  again — and  I  hope,  often — 
often,  Coira."  The  words  had  a  flat  and 
foolish  sound,  but  he  could  find  no  others. 
It  was  not  easy  to  speak. 

"I  suppose  I  must  not  ask  to  see  your 
father  ? '  said  he,  and  she  told  him  that  her 
father  had  locked  himself  in  his  own  room 
and  would  see  no  one,  would  not  even  open 
his  door  to  take  in  food. 

Ste.  Marie  went  to  the  stairs,  leaning  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  stout  old  Justine,  but, 
before  he  had  gone,  Coira  checked  him  for 
an  instant.     She  said — 

"  Tell  Arthur,  if  he  speaks  to  you  about 


me,  that  what  I  said  in  the  note  I  gave  him 
last  night  I  meant  quite  seriously.  I  gave 
him  a  note  to  read  after  he  reached  home. 
Tell  him  for  me  that  it  was  final.  Will  you 
do  that  ?  " 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Sfce.  Marie.  He 
looked  at  her  with  some  wonder,  because  her 
words  had  been  very  emphatic. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  will  tell  him.  Is  that 
all  ? " 

"All  but  good-bye,"  said  she.  "Good- 
bye, Bayard  !  " 

She  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  while 
he  went  down  them.  And  she  came  after 
him  to  the  landing  halfway  where  the  stairs 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction  for  their 
lower  flight.  When  he  went  out  of  the 
front  door,  he  looked  back,  and  she  was 
standing  there  above  him— a  straight,  still 
figure,  dark  against  the  light  of  the  windows 
behind  her. 

He  went  straight  to  the  Kue  d'Assas. 

Arrived  there,  he  wrote  a  little  note  to  a 
friend  of  his  who  was  a  doctor  and  lived  in 
the  Kue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  asking 
this  man  to  call  as  soon  as  it  might  be 
convenient.  He  sent  the  note  by  the 
chauffeur,  and  then  lay  down,  dressed  as  he 
was,  to  wait,  for  he  could  not  stand  or  move 
about  without  a  painful  dizziness.  The 
doctor  came  within  a  half-hour,  examined 
Ste.  Marie's  bruised  head  and  bound  it  up. 
He  gave  him  a  dose  of  something  with  a 
vile  taste,  which  he  said  would  take  away 
the  worst  of  the  pain  in  a  few  hours,  and  he 
also  gave  him  a  sleeping-potion  and  made 
him  go  to  bed. 

"  You'll  be  fairly  fit  by  evening,"  he  said. 
"  But  don't  stir  until  then." 

At  ten  he  got  into  ^fiacre  and  drove  to 
the  Eue  de  I'Universite. 

The  man  who  admitted  him  said  that 
mademoiselle  was  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  he  went  there  at  once.  He  was 
dully  conscious  that  something  was  very 
wrong,  but  he  had  suffered  too  much  within 
the  past  few  hours  to  be  analytical,  and  he 
did  not  know  what  it  was  that  was  wrong. 
He  should  have  entered  that  room  with  a 
swift  and  eager  step,  with  shining  eyes,  with 
a  high-beating  heart.  He  went  into  it 
slowly,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  strange 
apathy. 

Helen  Benham  came  forward  to  meet  him 
and  took  both  his  hands  in  hers.  Ste.  Marie 
was  amazed  to  see  that  she  seemed  not  to 
have  altered  at  all — in  spite  of  this  enormous 
lapse  of  time,  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
happened  in  it.     And  yet,  unaltered,   she 
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seemed  to  him  a  stranger,  a  charming  and 
gracious  stranger  with  an  icily  beautiful  face. 
He  wondered  at  her  and  at  himself,  and  he 
was  a  little  alarmed,  because  he  thought  that 
he  must  be  ill.  That  blow  upon  the  head 
must,  after  all,  have  done  something  terrible 
to  him. 

"  Ah,  Ste.  Marie  !  "  she  said,  in  her  well- 
remembered  voice — and  again  he  wondered 
that  the  voice  should  be  so  high-pitched 
and  so  without  colour  or  feeling.  "  How 
glad  I  am,"  she  said,  "  that  you  are  safely 
out  of  it  all !  How  you  have  suffered  for 
us,  Ste.  Marie  !  You  look  white  and  ill. 
Sit  down,  please  !  Don't  stand  !  "  She 
drew  him  to  a  comfortable  chair,  and  he 
sat  down  in  it  obediently.  He  could  not 
think  of  anything  to  say,  though  he  was  not, 
as  a  rule,  tongue-tied  ;  but  the  girl  did  not 
seem  to  expect  any  answer,  for  she  went  on 
at  once,  with  a  rather  odd  air  of  haste — 

"  Arthur  is  here  with  us,  safe  and  sound. 
Richard  Hartley  brought  him  back  from  that 
dreadful  place,  and  he  has  talked  everything 
over  with  my  grandfather,  and  it's  all  right. 
They  both  understand  now,  and  there'll  be 
no  more  trouble.  We  have  had  to  be  careful, 
very  careful,  and  we  have  had  to — well,  to 
rearrange  the  facts  a  little  so  as  to  leave— 
my  uncle — to  leave  Captain  Stewart's  name 
out  of  it.  It  would  not  do  to  shock  my 
grandfather  by  telling  him  the  truth.  Per- 
haps, later ;  I  don't  know.  That  will  have 
to  be  thought  of.  For  the  present  we  have 
left  my  uncle  oht  of  it — and  put  the  blame  ^ 
entirely  upon  this  other  man.  I  forget  his 
name." 

"  The  blame  cannot  rest  there,"  said  Ste. 
Marie  sharply.  "It  is  not  deserved,  and  I 
shall  not  allow  it  to  be  left  so.  Captain 
Stewart  lied  to  O'Hara  throughout.  You 
cannot  leave  the  blame  with  an  innocent 
man." 

"  Still,"  she  said,  "  such  a  man  !  " 

Ste.  Marie  looked  at  her  frowning,  and 
the  girl  turned  her  eyes  away.  She  may 
have  had  the  grace  to  be  a  little  ashamed. 

"  Think  of  the  difficulty  we  were  in  !  " 
she  urged.  "  Captain  Stewart  is  my  grand- 
father's own  son.  We  cannot  tell  him  now, 
in  his  weak  state,  that  his  own  son  is — what 
he  is." 

There  w^as  reason,  if  not  justice,  in  that, 
and  Ste.  Marie  was  forced  to  admit  it.  He 
said — 

"  Ah,  well,  for  the  present,  then.  That 
can  be  arranged  later.  The  main  point  is 
that  I've  found  your  brother  for  you.  I've 
brought  him  back." 


Miss  Benham  looked  up  at  him  and  away 
again,  and  she  drew  a  quick  breath.  He 
saw  her  hands  move  restlessly  in  her  lap, 
and  he  was  aware  that  for  some  odd 
reason  she  was  very  ill  at  ease.  At  last 
she  said — 

"  Ah,  but — but  have  you,  dear  Ste.  Marie  ? 
Have  you  ?  " 

After  a  brief  silence,  she  stole  another  swift 
glance  at  the  man,  and  he  was  staring  in 
open  and  frank  bewilderment.  She  rushed 
into  rapid  speech. 

"  Ah,"  she  cried,  "  don't  misunderstand 
me  !  Don't  think  that  I'm  brutal  or  un- 
grateful for  all  you've — you've  suffered  in 
trying  to  help  us.  Don't  think  that  !  1 
can — we  can  never  be  grateful  enough, 
never  !  But  stop  and  think  !  Yes,  I  know 
this  all  sounds  hideous,  but  it's  so  terribly 
important.  I  shouldn't  dream  of  saying  a 
w^ord  of  it,  if  it  weren't  so  important,  if  so 
much  didn't  depend  upon  it.  But  stop  and 
think  !  Was  it,  dear  Ste.  Marie,  was  it,  after 
all,  you  ?  Was  it  you  who  brought  Arthur 
to  us  ?  " 

The  man  fairly  blinked  at  her,  owl-like. 
He  was  beyond  speech. 

"Wasn't  it  Richard?"  she  hurried  on. 
"Wasn't  it  Richard  Hartley?  Ah,  if  I 
could  only  say  it  without  seeming  so  con- 
temptibly heartless  !  If  only  I  needn't  say 
it  at  all !  But  it  must  be  said,  because  of 
what  depends  upon  it. 

"  Think  !  Go  back  to  the  beginning  ! 
Wasn't  it  Richard  who  first  began  to  suspect 
my  uncle  ?  Didn't  he  tell  you  or  write  to 
you  what  he  had  discovered,  and  so  set  you 
upon  the  right  track  ?  And  after  you  had 
— well,  just  fallen  into  their  hands,  with  no 
hope  of  ever  escaping,  yourself  —  to  say 
nothing  of  bringing  Arthur  back — wasn't  it 
Richard  who  came  to  your  rescue  and  brought 
it  all  to  victory  ?  Oh,  Ste.  Marie,  I  must  be 
just  to  him  as  well  as  to  you  !  Don't  you 
see  that  ?  However  grateful  I  may  be  to 
you  for  what  you  have  done— suffered — I 
cannot,  in  justice,  give  you  what  I  was  to 
have  given  you,  since  it  is,  after  all,  Richard 
who  has  saved  my  brother.  I  cannot,  can 
I  ?  Surely  you  must  see  it.  And  you  must 
see  how  it  hurts  me  to  have  to  say  it.  I  had 
hoped  that — you  would  understand — without 
my  speaking." 

Still  the  man  sat  in  his  trance  of  astonish- 
ment, speechless.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
amazing,  the  appalling  injustice  of  which  a 
woman  is  capable  when  her  heart  is  con- 
cerned.    This  girl  wished  to  believe  that  to 
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Richard  Hartley  belonged  the  credit  for 
rescuing  her  brother,  and,  lo  !  she  believed  it. 

Ste.  Marie  took  a  long  breath  and  he 
started  to  speak, 
but  in  the  end 
shook  his  head  and 
remained  silent. 
Through  the  whirl 
and  din  of  falling 
skies  he  was  yet 
able  to  see  the 
utter  futility  of 
words.  He  could 
have  adduced  a 
hundred  argu- 
ments to  prove  her 
absurdity.  He 
could  have  shown 
her  that  before  he 
ever  read  Hart- 
ley's note,  he  had 
decided  upon 
Stewart's  guilt — 
and  for  m  u  c  h 
better  reasons  than 
Hartley  had.  He 
could  have  pointed 
out  to  her  that  it 
was  he,  not  Hart- 
ley, who  discovered 
young  Benham's 
whereabouts  ;  that 
it  was  he  who 
summoned  Hartley 
there  ;  and  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 
Hartley  need  not 
have  come  at  all, 
since  the  boy  had 
been  persuaded  to 
go  home  in  any 
case. 

He  thought  of 
all  these  things 
and  more,  and,  in 
a  moment  of  sheer 
anger  at  her  in- 
justice, he  was  on 
the  point  of  stat- 
ing them,  but  he 
shook  his  head  and 
remained  silent. 
After  all,  of  Avhat 
use  was  speech  ? 
He   knew  that   it 

could  make  no  impression  upon  her,  and  he 
knew  why.  For  some  reason,  in  some  way, 
she  had  turned,  during  his  absence,  to 
Richard    Hartley,    and    there    was    nothing 


more  to  be  said.     There  was  no  treachery  on 
Hartley's  part.     He  knew  that,  and  it  never 
even  occurred  to  him  to  blame  his  friend. 
Hartley   was   as 
faithful  as  anyone 
who  ever  lived.   It 
seemed  to  be  no- 
body's  fault.      It 
had  just  happened. 
He     became 
aware    that     he 
ought    to    say 
something,  and  he 
said — 

^'Yes.  Yes,  I 
— see.  I  see  what 
you  mean.  Yes, 
Hartley  did  all  you 
say.  I  hadn't 
meant  to  rob  Hart- 
ley of  the  credit 
he  deserves.  I 
suppose  you're 
right."  He  was 
possessed  of  a 
sudden  longing  to 
get  away  out  of 
that  room,  and  he 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"If   you    don't 

mhid,"  he  said,  "  I 

think  I'd  better  go. 

This  is — well,  it's 

a  bit   of   a  facer, 

want 

over. 

to- 

You 

"  He 

relief 

Miss 


"  Walkinf?  there  in  the  tender  nioonli-'ht." 


you  see.  I 
to  think  it 
Perhaps 

morrow 

don't  mind  ? 
saw  a  swift 
flash  into 
Benham's  eyes,  but 
she  murmured  a 
few  words  of  pro- 
test that  had  a 
rather  perfunctory 
sound.  Ste.  Marie 
shook  his  head. 

'*  Thanks  !  I 
Avon't  stay,"  said 
he.  "Not  just 
now.  I — think  I'd 
better  go."  He 
had  a  confused 
realisation  of  plati- 
tudinous adieux,  of  a  silly  formality  of 
speech,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  hall. 
Once  he  glanced  back,  and  Miss  Benliam 
was  standing  where  he  had  left  her,  looking 
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after  him  with  a  calm  and  unimpassioned 
face.  He  thought  that  she  looked  rather 
like  a  very  beautiful  statue. 

The  butler  came  to  him  to  say  that  Mr. 
Stewart  would  be  glad  if  he  would  look  in 
before  leaving  the  house,  and  so  he  went 
upstairs  and  knocked  at  old  David's  door. 
He  moved  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  and  the 
things  about  him  seemed  to  be  curiously 
unreal  and  rather  far  away,  as  they  seem 
sometimes  in  a  fever. 

He  was  admitted  at  once,  and  he  found 
the  old  man  sitting  up  in  bed,  clad  in  one  of 
his  incredibly  gorgeous  mandarin's  jackets — 
plum-coloured  satin,  this  time,  with  peonies 
— overflowing  with  spirits  and  good-humour. 
His  grandson  sat  in  a  chair  near  at  hand. 
The  old  man  shook  Ste.  Marie's  hand  with 
hospitable  violence,  and  Ste.  Marie  was 
astonished  to  see  upon  what  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  strength  he  seemed  to  have  entered. 
There  was  no  ingratitude  or  misconception 
here,  certainly.  Old  David  quite  over- 
whelmed his  visitor  with  thanks  and  with 
expressions  of  affection. 

"You've  saved  my  life  among  other 
things  !  "  he  said  in  his  gruff  roar.  "  I  was 
ready  to  go,  but,  I'm  going  to  stay  a  while 
longer  now  !  This  world's  a  better  place 
than  I  thought — a  much  better  place."  He 
shook  a  heavily  waggish  head. 

"  If  I  didn't  know,"  said  he,  "  what  your 
reward  is  to  be  for  what  you've  done,  I 
should  be  in  despair  over  it  all,  because  there 
is  nothing  else  in  the  world  that  would  be 
anything  like  adequate.  You've  been  making 
sure  of  the  reward  downstairs,  I  dare  say  ? 
Eh,  what  ?     Yes  ?  " 

"  You    mean "    asked    the    younger 

man.     And  old  David  said — 

"  I  mean  Helen,  of  course.     What  else  ?  " 

Ste.  Marie  was  not  quite  himself.  At 
another  time  he  might  have  got  out  of  the 
room  with  an  evasive  answer,  but  he  spoke 
without  thinking.     He  said — 

"  Oh — yes  !  I  suppose — I  suppose  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  Miss  Benham — well,  she  has 
changed  her  mind.     That  is  to  say " 

"  What  ?  "  shouted  old  David  Stewart,  in 
his  great  voice.     "  What  is  that  ?  " 

"Why,  it  seems,"  said  Ste.  Marie,  "it 
seems  that  I  only  blundered.  It  seems  that 
Hartley  rescued  your  grandson,  not  I.  And 
I  suppose  he  did,  you  know.  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  suppose  he  did." 

David  Stewart's  great,  white  beard  seemed 
to  bristle  like  the  ruff  of  an  angry  dog,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  fiercely  under  their  shaggy 
brows. 


"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that,  after  all 
you've  done  and—and  gone  through,  Helen 
has  thrown  you  over  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  ?  " 

"  Well,"  argued  Ste.  Marie  uncomfortably, 
"  well,  you  see,  she  seems  to  be  right.  I  did 
bungle  it,  didn't  I  ?  It  was  Hartley  who 
came  and  pulled  us  out  of  the  hole." 

"  Hartley  be  hanged  !  "  cried  the  old  man, 
in  a  towering  rage.  And  he  began  to  pour 
out  the  most  extraordinary  flood  of  furious 
invective  upon  his  granddaughter  and  upon 
Richard  Hartley,  whom  he  quite  unjustly 
termed  a  snake  in  the  grass,  and  finally  upon 
all  women,  past,  contemporary,  or  still  to  be 
born. 

Ste.  Marie,  in  fear  of  old  David's  health, 
tried  to  calm  him,  and  the  faithful  valet 
came  running  from  the  room  beyond  with 
prayers  and  protestations,  but  nothing  would 
check  that  astonishing  flow  of  fury  until  it 
had  run  its  full  course.  Then  the  man  fell 
back  upon  his  pillows,  crimson,  panting,  and 
exhausted  ;  but  the  fierce  eyes  glittered  still, 
and  they  boded  no  good  for  Miss  Helen 
Benham. 

"  You're  well  rid  of  her  !  "  said  the  old 
gentleman,  when  at  last  he  was  once  more 
able  to  speak.  "  You're  well  rid  of  her  !  I 
congratulate  you !  I  am  ashamed  and 
humiliated,  and  a  great  burden  of  obligation 
is  shifted  to  me— though  I  assume  it  with 
pleasure — but  I  congratulate  you.  You 
might  have  found  out  too  late  what  sort  of 
a  woman  she  is." 

Ste.  Marie  began  to  protest  and  to  explain, 
and  say  that  Miss  Benham  had  been  quite 
right  in  what  she  said,  but  the  old  gentle- 
man only  waved  an  impatient  arm  to  him  ; 
and  presently,  when  he  saw  the  valet  making 
signs  across  the  bed,  and  saw  that  his  host 
was  really  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion 
after  the  outburst,  he  made  his  adieux  and 
got  away. 

Young  Arthur  Benham,  who  had  been 
sitting  almost  silent  during  the  interview, 
followed  him  out  of  the  room  and  closed 
the  door  behind  them.  For  the  first  time 
Ste.  Marie  noted  that  the  boy's  face  was 
white  and  strained.  Young  Arthur  pulled  a 
crumpled  square  of  folded  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  shook  it  at  the  other  man. 

"  Do  you  know  what  this  is  ?  "  he  cried. 
"  Do  you  know  what's  in  this  ?  "  Ste.  Marie 
shook  his  head,  but  a  sudden  recollection 
came  to  him. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "  that  must  be  the  note 
Mile.  O'Hara  spoke  of.  She  asked  me  to 
ten  jou  that  she  meant  it — whatever  it  may 
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be — quite  seriously  ;  that  it  was  final.  She 
didn't  explain.  She  just  said  that — that 
you  were  to  take  it  as  final." 

The  lad  gave  a  sudden,  very  bitter  sob. 

"  She  has  thrown  me  over ! "  he  said. 
"  She  says  I'm  not  to  come  back  to  her." 

Ste.  Marie  gave  a  wordless  cry  and  he 
began  to  tremble. 

"  You  can  read  it  if  you  want  to,"  the  boy 
said.  "  Perhaps  you  can  explain  it.  I  can't. 
Do  you  want  to  read  it  ?  "  The  elder  man 
stood  staring  at  him  whitely,  and  the  boy 
repeated  his  words.     He  said — 

"  You  can  read  it  if  you  want  to" ;  and  at 
last  Ste.  Marie  took  the  paper  between  stiff 
hands  and  held  it  to  the  light.  Coira 
O'Hara  said  briefly  that  too  much  was 
against  their  marriage.  She  mentioned  his 
age,  the  certain  hostility  of  his  family,  their 
different  tastes,  a  number  of  other  things. 
But  in  the  end  she  said  she  had  begun  to 
realise  that  she  did  not  love  him  as  she 
ought  to  do  if  they  were  to  marry.  And  so, 
the  note  said  finally,  she  gave  him  up  to  his 
family,  she  released  him  altogether,  and  she 
begged  him  not  to  come  back  to  her  nor  to 
urge  her  to  change  her  mind.  Also  she 
made  the  trite  but  very  sensible  observation 
that  he  would  be  glad  of  his  freedom  before 
the  year  was  out. 

Ste.  Marie's  unsteady  fingers  opened,  and 
the  crumpled  paper  slipped  through  them 
to  the  floor.  Over  it  the  man  and  the 
boy  look  at  each  other  in  silence.  Young 
Arthur  Benham's  face  was  white,  and  it  was 
strained  and  contorted  with  its  first  grief. 
But  first  griefs  do  not  last  very  long.  Ooira 
O'Hara  had  told  the  truth ;  before  the  year 
was  out  the  lad  would  be  glad  of  his  freedom. 
But  the  man's  face  was  white  also,  white  and 
still,  and  his  eyes  held  a  strange  expression 
which  the  boy  could  not  understand,  and  at 
which  he  wondered.  The  man  was  trembling 
a  little  from  head  to  foot.  The  boy  won- 
dered about  that,  too,  but  abruptly  he  cried 
out — 

"  What's  up  ?  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 
for  Ste.  Marie  had  turned  all  at  once  and 
was  running  down  the  stairs  as  fast  as  he 
could  run. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

journey's  end. 

In  the  hall  below  Ste.  Marie  came  violently 
into  contact  with  and  nearly  overturned 
Eichard  Hartley,  who  was  just  giving  his 
hat  and  stick  to  the  man  who  had  admitted 


him.  Hartley  seized  upon  him  with  an 
exclamation  of  pleasure,  and  wheeled  him 
round  to  face  the  light.     He  said — 

"  I've  been  pursuing  you  all  day.  You're 
almost  as  difficult  of  access  here  in  Paris  as 
you  were  at  La  Lierre.     How's  the  head  ?  " 

Ste.  Marie  put  up  an  experimental  hand. 
He  had  forgotten  his  injury. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  he — "at  least, 
I  think  so.  Anderson  fixed  me  up  this 
afternoon.  But  I  haven't  time  to  talk  to 
you.  I'm  in  a  hurry.  To-morrow  we'll 
have  a  long  chin.  Oh,  how  about  Stewart  ?  " 
He  lowered  his  voice,  and  Hartley  answered 
him  in  the  same  tone. 

"  The  man  is  in  a  delirium.  Heaven  knows 
how  it'll  end.  He  may  die  and  he  may  pull 
through.  I  hope  he  pulls  through— except 
for  the  sake  of  the  family — because  then  we 
can  make  him  pay  for  what  he's  done.  I 
don't  want  him  to  go  scot  free  by  dying." 

"  Nor  I  !  "  said  Ste.  Marie  fiercely.  "  Nor 
I !  I  want  him  to  pay,  too — long  and  slowly 
and  hard,  and,  if  he  lives,  I  shall  see  that  he 
does  it,  family  or  no  family.  Now  I  must 
be  off."  Ste.  Marie's  face  was  shining  and 
uplifted.  The  other  man  looked  at  it  with 
a  little,  envious  sigh. 

"I  see  everything  is  all  right,"  said  he. 
"And  I  congratulate  you.  You  deserve  it 
if  ever  anyone  did." 

Ste.  Marie  stared  for  an  instant  uncom- 
prehending.    Then  he  saw. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  gently.  "  Everything  is 
all  right."  It  was  plain  that  the  Englishman 
did  not  know  of  Miss  Benham's  decision. 
He  was  incapable  of  deceit.  Ste.  Marie  threw 
an  arm  over  his  friend's  shoulder  and  went 
with  him  a  little  way  towards  the  drawing- 
room. 

"Go  in  there,"  he  said.  "You'll  find 
someone  glad  to  see  you,  I  think.  And 
remember  that  I  said  everything  is  all  right." 
He  came  back  after  he  had  turned  away,  and 
met  Hartley's  puzzled  frown  with  a  smile. 

"If  you've  that  motor  here,  may  I  use 
it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  want  to  go  somewhere 
in  a  hiuTy." 

"Of  course,"  the  other  man  said — "of 
course  !     I'll  go  home  in  a  cab." 

So  they  parted,  and  Ste.  Marie  went  out  to 
the  waiting  car. 

On  the  left  bank  the  streets  are  nearly 
empty  of  traffic  at  night,  and  one  can  make 
excellent  time  over  them.  Ste.  Marie 
reached  the  Porte  de  Yersailles,  at  the 
city's  limits,  in  twenty  minutes,  and  dashed 
through  Issy  five  minutes  later.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  he  had  left 
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the  Rue  de  FUniversite  he  was  under  the 
walls  of  La  Lierre.  He  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  it  was  not  quite  half -past  eleven. 

He  tried  the  little  door  in  the  wall,  and  it 
was  unlocked,  so  he  passed  in  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him.  Inside  he  found  that  he 
was  running,  and  he  gave  a  little  laugh,  but 
of  eagerness  and  excitement,  not  of  mirth. 
There  were  dim  lights  in  one  or  two  of  the 
upper  windows,  but  none  below,  and  there 
was  no  one  about.  He  pulled  at  the  door- 
bell, and,  after  a  few  impatient  moments, 
pulled  again  and  still  again.  Then  he 
noticed  that  the  heavy  door  was  ajar,  and 
since  no  one  answered  his  ringing,  he  pushed 
the  door  open  and  went  in. 

The  lower  hall  was  quite  dark,  but  a  very 
faint  light  came  down  from  above  through 
the  well  of  the  staircase.  He  heard  dragging 
feet  in  the  upper  hall,  and  then  upon  one  of 
the  upper  flights — for  the  stairs,  broad  below, 
divided  at  a  half-way  landing,  and  continued 
upward,  in  an  opposite  direction,  in  two 
narrower  flights — a  voice,  very  faint  and 
weary,  called — 

"Who  is  there?  Who  is  ringing,  please?" 
And  Coira  O'Hara,  holding  a  candle  in  her 
hand,  came  upon  the  stair-landing  and  stood 
gazing  down  into  the  darkness.  She  wore  a 
sort  of  dressing-gown,  a  heavy,  white  garment 
which  hung  in  straight,  long  folds  to  her 
feet,  and  fell  away  from,  the  arm  that  held 
the  candle  on  high.  The  yellow  beams  of 
light  struck  down  across  her  head  and  face, 
and  even  at  the  distance  the  man  could  see 
how  white  she  was,  and  hollow-eyed  and 
worn — a  pale  wraith  of  the  splendid  beauty 
that  had  walked  in  the  garden  at  La  Lierre. 

"  W^ho  is  there,  please  ?  "  she  asked  again. 
"  I  can't  see.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,  Coira  !  "  said  Ste.  Marie,  and  she 
gave  a  sharp  cry.  The  arm  which  was  hold- 
ing the  candle  overhead  shook  and  fell 
beside  her,  as  if  the  strength  had  gone  out 
of  it.  The  candle  dropped  to  the  floor, 
spluttered  there  for  an  instant,  and  went  out, 
but  there  was  still  a  little  hght  from  the  hall 
above. 

Ste.  Marie  sprang  up  the  stairs  to  where 
the  girl  stood,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
for  she  was  on  the  verge  of  faintness.  Her 
head  fell  back  away  from  him,  and  he  saw 
her  eyes  through  half-closed  lids,  her  white 
teeth  through  parted  lips.  She  was  trem- 
bhng,  but,  for  that  matter,  so  was  he  at  the 
touch  of  her,  the  heavy  and  sweet  burden  in 
his  arms.  She  tried  to  speak,  and  he  heard 
a  whisper— 

"  Why  ?     Why  ?     Why  ?  " 


"  Because  it  is  my  place,  Coira  !  "  said  he. 
"  Because  I  cannot  live  away  from  you. 
Because  we  belong  together." 

The  girl  struggled  weakly  and  pushed 
against  him.  Once  more  he  heard  whisper- 
ing words,  and  made  out  that  she  tried  to 
say— 

"  Go  back  to  her !  Gro  back  to  her ! 
You  belong  there."  But  at  that  he  laughed 
aloud. 

"  I  thought  so,  too,"  said  he.  "  But  she 
thinks  otherwise.  She'll  have  none  of  me, 
Coira.  It's  Richard  Hartley  now.  Coira, 
can  you  love  a  jilted  man  ?  I've  been  jilted 
— thrown  over — dismissed." 

Her  head  came  up  in  a  flash,  and  she 
stared  at  him,  suddenly  rigid  and  tense  in 
his  arms. 

"  Is  that  true  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Yes,  my  love  !  "  said  he ;  and  she  began 
to  weep,  with  long,  comfortable  sobs,  her 
face  hidden  in  the  hollow  of  his  shoulder. 
On  one  other  occasion  she  had  wept  before 
him,  and  he  had  been  horribly  embarrassed, 
but  he  bore  this  present  tempest  without, 
as  it  were,  winking.  He  gloried  in  it.  He 
tried  to  say  so.  He  tried  to  whisper  to  her, 
his  lips  pressed  close  to  the  ear  that  was 
nearest  them,  but  he"  found  that  he  had  no 
speech.  Words  would  not  come  to  his 
tongue  ;  it  trembled  and  faltered,  and  was 
still  for  sheer  inadequacy. 

Rather  oddly,  in  that  his  thoughts  were 
chaos,  swallowed  up  in  the  surge  of  feeling, 
a  memory  struck  through  to  him  of  that 
other  exaltation  which  had  swept  him  to  the 
stars.  He  looked  upon  it  and  was  amazed 
because  now  he  saw  it,  in  clear  light,  for  the 
thing  it  had  been.  He  saw  it  for  a  fantasy, 
a  self-evoked  wraith  of  the  imagination,  a 
dizzy  flight  of  the  spirit  through  spirit  space. 
He  saw  that  it  had  not  been  love  at  all,  and 
he  realised  how  little  a  part  Helen  Benham 
had  ever  really  played  in  it.  A  cold  and  still- 
eyed  figure  for  him  to  wrap  the  veil  of  his 
imagination  round,  that  w^as  what  she  had 
been.  There  were  times  when  the  sweep  of 
his  upward  flight  had  stirred  her  a  little, 
wakened  in  her  some  vague  response,  but  for 
the  most  part  she  had  stood  aside  and  looked 
on,  wondering. 

The  mist  was  rent  away  from  that  rainbow- 
painted  cobweb,  and  at  last  the  man  saw  and 
understood.  He  gave  an  exclamation  of 
wonder,  and  the  girl  who  loved  him  raised 
her  head  once  more,  and  the  two  looked  each 
into  the  other's  eyes  for  a  long  time.  They 
fell  into  hushed  and  broken  speech. 

"  I  have  loved  you  so  long,  so  long  !  "  she 
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said,  "  and  so  hopelessly  !     I  never  thought 

— I  never  believed •     To  think  that  in 

the  end  you  have  come  to  me !  I  cannot 
believe  it ! " 

"  Wait  and  see  !  "  cried  the  man.  "  Wait 
and  see  !  "     She  shivered  a  little. 

"  If  it  is  not  true,  I  should  like  to  die 
before  I  find  out.  I  should  like  to  die  now. 
Bayard,  with  your  arms  holding  me  up  and 
your  eyes  close — close  !  " 

Ste.  Marie's  arms  tightened  round  her  with 
a  sudden  fierceness.  He  hurt  her,  and  she 
smiled  up  at  him.  Their  two  hearts  beat 
one  against  the  other,  and  they  beat  very 
fast. 

"Don't  you  understand,"  he  cried,  "that 
life's  only  just  beginning — day's  just  dawn- 
ing, Coira  ?  We've  been  lost  in  the  dark. 
Day's  coming  now.  This  is  only  the  sun- 
rise." 

"  I  can  believe  it  at  last,"  she  said,  "  be- 
cause you  hold  me  close,  and  you  hurt  me  a 
little,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  hurt.  And  I  can 
feel  your  heart  beating.  Ah,  never  let  me 
go.  Bayard  !  I  should  be  lost  in  the  dark 
again  if  you  let  me  go."  A  sudden  thought 
came  to  her,  and  she  bent  back  her  head  to 
see  the  better. 

"  Did  you  speak  with  Arthur  ?  "  And  he 
said — 

"  Yes.  He  asked  me  to  read  your  note, 
so  I  read  it.  That  poor  lad  !  I  came 
straight  to  you  then.     Straight  and  fast !  " 

*'•  You  knew  why  I  did  it  ?  "  she  said,  and 
Ste.  Marie  said— 

"  Now  I  know." 

"  I  could  not  have  married  him,"  said  she. 
"  I  could  not.  I  never  thought  I  should 
see  you  again,  but  I  loved  you  and  I  could 
not  have  married  him.  Ah,  impossible ! 
And  he'll  be  glad  later  on.  You  know  that. 
It  will  save  him  any  more  trouble  with  his 
family,  and,  besides — he's  so  very  young  ! 
Already,  I  think,  he  was  beginning  to  chafe 
a  little.     I  thought  so  more  than  once. 


"  Oh,  I'm  trying  to  justify  myself  !  "  she 
cried.  "  I'm  trying  to  find  reasons,  but  you 
know  the  true  reason.     You  know  it." 

"  I  thank  God  for  it !  "  he  said. 

So  they  stood  clinging  together  in  that 
dim  place,  and  broken,  whispering  speech 
passed  between  them  or  long  silences  when 
speech  was  done.  But  at  last  they  went 
down  the  stairs  and  out  upon  the  open 
terrace  where  the  moonlight  lay. 

"It  was  in  the  open,  sweet  air,"  the  girl 
said,  "  that  we  came  to  know  each  other. 
Let  us  walk  in  it  now.  The  house  smothers 
me."  She  looked  up,  when  they  had  passed 
the  west  corner  of  the  fagade,  and  drew  a 
little  sigh. 

"  I  am  worried  about  my  father,"  said 
she.  "  He  will  not  answer  me  when  I  call 
to  him,  and  he  has  eaten  nothing  all  day 
long.  Bayard,  I  think  his  heart  is  broken. 
Ah,  but  to-morrow  we  shall  mend  it  again  ! 
In  the  morning  I  shall  make  him  let  me  in, 
and  I  shall  tell  him — what  I  have  to  tell." 

They  turned  down  under  the  trees,  where 
the  moonhght  made  silver  splashes  about 
their  feet,  and  the  sweet  night  air  bore  soft 
against  their  faces.  Coira  went  a  half -step 
in  advance,  her  head  laid  back  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  man  she  loved,  and  his  arm 
held  her  up  from  falling. 

So  at  last  we  leave  them,  walking  there  in 
the  tender  moonlight,  with  the  breath  of 
roses  about  them,  and  their  eyes  turned  to 
the  coming  day.  It  is  still  night,  and  there 
is  yet  one  cloud  of  sorrow  to  shadow  them 
somewhat,  for  upstairs  in  his  locked  room 
a  man  lies  dead  across  the  floor  with  an 
empty  pistol  beside  him — heart-broken,  as 
the  girl  had  feared.  But  where  a  great  love 
is,  shadows  cannot  last  very  long,  not  even 
such  shadows  as  this.  The  morning  must 
dawn — and  joy  cometh  of  a  morning. 

So  we  leave  them  walking  together  in  the 
moonlight,  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
coming  day. 


THE   END. 
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THE  fighting  man  on  horseback  has  for 
ten  centuries  been  the  emblem  of 
courage,  strength,  and  command,  and 
the  word  "chivah'ous"  has  stood  for  the 
noblest  qualities  of  Christian  gentlemen.  To- 
day the  popular  opinion  of  the  purposes  for 
which  cavalry  exists  is  not  inaptly  rendered 
by  the  famous  answer  of  the  Dragoon 
subaltern  under  examination  for  promotion  : 
"  Cavalry  is  maintained  to  give  a  tone  to 
proceedings  which  might  otherwise  degenerate 


of  its  most  successful  cavalry  charges  was 
delivered  by  a  regiment  of  Cuirassiers  in  the 
last  agony  of  Napoleon's  campaign  in  France, 
when  the  cavahy  had  been  practically  de- 
stroyed, and  had  to  be  replaced  by  new 
levies.  Neither  men  nor  horses  had  been 
trained,  the  regiment  had  been  hastily  em- 
bodied from  a  draft  of  conscripts,  and 
mounted  on  horses  collected  from  the  farms. 
Formed  on  the  top  of  the  steep  bank  of  the 
Seine,  the   squadrons   had  been  led  to  the 
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into  a  vulgar  brawl/'  The  gifted  writers  of 
fiction  who  contribute  the  military  articles 
to  most  of  our  leading  daily  newspapers  have 
insisted  on  the  theory  that  cavalry  can  efi'ect 
nothing  in  the  presence  of  modern  firearms. 
That  the  professional  chiefs  of  all  the  great 
armies  of  Europe  hold  the  opposite  view 
does  not  for  an  instant  abasli  these  modest 
scribes,  and,  disastrously  for  our  country,  the 
British  War  Administration,  by  its  neglect  of 
the  mounted  arm,  would  seem  to  be  the  one 
and  only  War  Ofiice  in  the  world  which 
agrees  with  these  journalists.  Tt  is  an  oft- 
quoted  tradition  in  the  French  Army  that  one 


attack  down  the  precipitous  incline,  and  in 
spite  of  the  eff'orts  of  their  riders  to  hold 
them,  the  horses  ran  away  down  the  hill, 
stampeded  across  the  meadowland  at  its 
base,  and  trampled  under  their  hoofs  in  their 
mad  career  a  whole  brigade  of  Austrian 
infantry.  This  episode  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  train  horses  for  the 
(cavalry  service,  for  success  in  war  depends 
primarily  on  correct  combination  of  the 
diff'erent  forces  whicli  constitute  an  army, 
and  a  thorough  training  of  man  and  horse 
is  alone  capable  of  y)roducing  the  best  results. 
Perfection,    therefore,   is   always    aimed    at 
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when  time  admits,  and  a  recital  of  what  the 
horse  is  expected  to  do  for  liis  rider  in  war 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  how  important  a  sonnd 
and  patient  education  mnst  be,  both  for  his 
character  and  for  his 
physical  strength.  -  -  - 

The  military  liorse 
must  be  capable  of 
carrying,  not  only  his 
rider,  but  also  arms, 
ammunition,  blanket, 
and  other  field -kit, 
over  all  sorts  of 
country  and  obstacles 
at  a  gallop.  This 
weight  cannot  be 
reduced  below  an 
average  of  eighteen 
stone,  while  a  hunter 
normally  carries  no 
more  than  fourteen 
stone,  unless  he  is 
bred  for  the  express 
purpose  of  carrying 
weight.  Cavalry  must 
be  able  to  pursue 
w^herever  defeated  in- 
fantry can  rally,  and  mounted  scouts  may  have 
to  scramble  over  ground  which  would  scare 
the  hunters  of  Exmoor.  In  the  actual  com- 
bat, particularly  against  hostile  cavalry,  the 
troop-horse  should  be  as  handy  as  possible. 
The  life  of  his  rider  will  often  depend  on 


KACHING     A     HORSE    TO    UK     DOWN     WITH     A     MAX 
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our  young  horse  require  the  accomplishments 
of  a  hunter,  but  also  he  needs  the  agility 
and  handiness  of  a  polo  pony  in  actual  com- 
bat.    Moreover,  lie  should  have  the  docility 
and    steadiness   of    a 
shooting-cob,    for 
cavalry    are    fighting 
on   foot    more   often 
than     on    horseback, 
and  the  first  condition 
of  success  in  such 
engagements    lies    in 
the  speed  and   order 
with  which  the  soldiers 
can     dismount    with 
their  rifles  and  form 
a  line  of  combat   on 
foot.      The    horses 
must  be  depended  on 
to  stand  quietly,  and 
even  to  move  up  at  a 
brisk    pace    to    meet 
their  riders  when  led 
in  groups  of  four  or 
five    by    one    horse- 
man.       Usually    the 
horses     are     quiet 
enougli  after  a,  week's  campaigning.     Lastly, 
the  troop-horse  is  also  a  pack-horse.    He  will 
be  wanted  to  carry  his  rider  long  distances 
with  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and  ammu- 
nition,   which  will   frequently   increase   the 
weight  to  be  borne  up  to  more  than  twenty 
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the  suppleness  the  liorse  can  display,  and  on 
the  readiness  with  which  he  responds  to  the 
horseman's  intentions,  either  in  evading  or 
Not  only,  then,  does 


seeking  an  antagonist 


stone.  AVhen  the  Boer  cavalry  invaded 
Natal,  in  1899,  each  man  had  300  cartridges 
and  several  days'  food  and  forage  on  his 
pony.     Some  had  two  or  three  ponies  and 
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were 


some    carts,    but    these    commandos 
irregular  cavalry  of  a  formidable  type. 

The  education  of  the  young  horse  must 
therefore  aim  at  both  activity  and  endurance. 


THE     HORSE     HAS    TO    BECOME     ACCUSTOMED    TO    THE     SOUND    OF   THE    RIFLE 


It  must  not  begin  in  earnest  too  soon,  or 
else  his  limbs  will  not  stand  the  strain.  It 
must  be  begun  with  caution,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  gradually,  patiently,  and  good- 
humoured  ly.  The  horse,  unless  he  has  been 
spoilt  by  cruel,  stupid,  or  clumsy  handh'ng, 
is,  -  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases, 
the  gentlest,  most 
docile,  and  most 
faithful  of  animals. 
Both  his  brain  and 
his  character  are 
capable  of  great 
development.  He 
is  eminently 
sociable,  has  strong 
likes  and  dislikes, 
for  both  men  and 
other  horses.  He 
can  be  taught  most 
things  if  care  is 
taken  not  to  alarm 
him  at  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the 
new  duty,  for,  like 
most  courageous, 
wel  1  -bred  an i  m  al s, 
he  possesses  a  higlily  strung  nervous  system, 
and  a  memory  which  is  quite  remarkably  re- 
tentive. He  has  an  instinctive  aversion  from 
separation  from  his  kind,  but  will  face  peril 
and  pain  when  he  has  a  trusted  rider  on  his 


back  and  his  companion  horses  alongside  of 
him.  The  training  of  the  horse  cannot, 
therefore,  be  too  carefully  undertaken.  It 
is  very  easy  to  ruin  a  horse,  for  good 
and  all,  in  quite  a  few 
lessons. 

The  intelligence  of  horses 
has  been  often  underrated 
11  |:^^S  ^y  people,  who  forget  how 
^  iJ^ii  little  chance  their  human 
masters  and  captors  give  to 
the  development  of  a  horse's 
brain  and  character.  Shut 
up  in  silence,  w^ithout 
company,  in  dark,  narrow 
stables,  the  horse  cannot  be 
expected  to  progress  intel- 
lectually, but  when  condi- 
tions are  more  favourable, 
liis  Avit  soon  asserts  itself. 
The  cleverness  of  the  ex- 
perienced liunter,  or  polo 
pony,  is  proverbial,  and  in 
countries  such  as  Arabia 
and  South  Africa,  where  the 
horse  is  the  companion  of 
mankind,  and  not  only  a  chattel,  he  shows 
many  sympathetic  characteristics  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  believe  were 
possessed  by  the  dog  alone  of  the  dumb 
creation.  The  astonishing  difference  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  same   horse  with  different 
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riders    is   a    proof   of   his    sympathetic;   and 
responsive  nature. 

As  the  strain  which  is  put  upon  the  limbs 
of  the  cavalry  horse  is  exceptionally  severe, 
while  the  accomplishments  demanded  of  him 
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are  more  varied  than  for  private  horses,  so 
his  education  should  be  more  gradual.  In 
Germany  the  utmost  economy  of  horse  power 
is  aimed  at ;  the  young  horse  is  kept  in  large 


is  necessarily  interfered  with,  because  the  best 
men  in  the  ranks  of  the  squadron  have  to 
be  left  in  from  field  work  to  ride  remounts. 
At  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  regiments  have 


TEACHING    llIM     TO     STAND     STEADY     WHILE     FIllING 
FROM     HIS     BACK. 

Government   studs,  where  he    is   taught  to 
jump  without  a  rider,  to  get  accustomed  to 
the  saddle  and  girths,  which  may  hurt  his 
sensitive  skin  at  first,  even  when  adjusted 
with   the    greatest   care,   and    to    bear   the 
weight     of    a     light 
rider    on    his    back. 
Turned    five,    he    is 
posted  to  a  regiment, 
and     his     slow    and 
systematic   education 
begins.      Not  till  he 
completes    his    sixth 
year  is  he  expected  to 
take  his  place  in  the 
ranks     for    ordinary 
duty.       The   British 
Government   has    no 
studs     for     young 
horses,  but  buys  them 
as  they  are  wanted — 
or,  rather,  wdien  the 
need     for    them 
becomes   very   acute. 
Even  in  times  of  peace 
the    remounts    are 
posted    to   the    regi- 
ments    at     irregular 
intervals  and  at  varying  ages 
mental  authorities  have  to  do  the  best  they 
can  with  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  train 
their  horses.    Since  the  best  riders  are  required 
for  the  purpose,  the  training  of  the  soldiers 


FAMILIAUISING      HIM     WIT 
IN     ACTUAL 


The  regi- 


TEACHING  HIM  TO  PULL  UP  IN  HIS  OWN  LENGTH 
FROM  A  GALLOP. 

only  about  half  the  tramed  horses  they 
require,  and  others  have  to  be  procured 
somehow.  The  British  War  Office  has  never 
taken  any  steps  in  peace  to  provide  against 
this  contingency,  which  regularly  recurs 
every  time  the  cavalry 
'-    '  has  to  be   raised   to 

,    ;.  .  war   strength.      The 

war  in  South  Africa 
compelled  us  to  scour 
Europe  and  America 
to  procure  the  horses, 
without  which  the 
conquest  of  the  Boer 
Republics  could  not 
have  been  effected. 
Horses  were  obtained, 
but  at  what  a  price  ! 
Moreover,  thousands 
of  them  died  because 
they  were  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  condi- 
tions of  campaigning 
on  the  veldt,  strange 
food,  strange  climate, 
extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  with  short 
commons  and  severe 
vvork.  If  we  enter  on  another  serious  war 
before  organising  our  horse  supply,  it  is  far 
from  certain  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
what  we  want  at  any  price,  for  in  war-time 
horses  are  eagerly  bought  up,  the  price  rises 


H     THE     USE     OF 
FIGHTING. 
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to  prohibitive  figures,  and  every  precaution 
will  be  taken  by  belligerent  Powers  to  prevent 
their  enemies  from  supplying  themselves 
with  remounts. 

Breaking  in  a  young  horse  forms  the  best 
possible  training  for  a  rider  who  aspires  to 
become  an  accomplished  horseman.  It  can- 
not even  be  attempted  by  men  who  are  not 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  saddle,  and  who 
cannot  carry  it  out  with  patience  and  good 
temper.  Since  the  men  required  for  this 
duty  have  to  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
squadrons,  a  great  deal  of  careful  manage- 
ment is  required  to  train  and  select  suitable 
men  under  efficient  instructors,  and  to 
organise  the  carrying  on  of  the  ordinaiy 
routine  work  as  well.     If  the  remounts  join 


of  the  youngster  is  aroused,  untold  mischief 
is  done,  and  he  may  never  get  over  it.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  every  decided  ctep  of 
progress  has  to  be  cautiously  undertaken, 
such  as  the  first  saddling,  or  the  first  plant- 
ing of  a  man's  weight  on  the  horse's  back. 
When  once  "these  ordeals  have  been  passed 
without  misadventure,  and  the  horse  has 
got  accustomed  to  the  handling  and 
ways  of  his  rider,  quick  progress  may  be 
hoped  for.  Nearly  all  horses  will  jump 
freely  both  height  and  width  without  a 
weight  on  their  back ;  when  once  they 
know  their  own  powers,  they  will  readily 
carry  a  man  over  obstacles,  but  he  must  sit 
very  firm  at  first,  for  if  his  mount  finds  the 
unaccustomed  weii]^ht  rolls  on  to  his  withers 
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a  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  mana^ivre 
season,  the  six  winter  months  can  be  devoted 
to  their  education,  so  that  most  of  them  are 
fit  for  the  ranks  in  the  following  summer. 
But  if,  as  often  happens  to  our  cavalry  regi- 
ments, they  get  a  batch  of  sixty  young 
horses  thrown  at  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
squadron  training,  at  a  time,  too,  when  the 
ranks  are  full  of  young  soldiers,  all  of  whom 
require  daily  work  in  the  field,  Avhile  few  or 
none  are  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  a  young 
horse,  then  tlie  task  of  the  commanding 
officer  becomes  well-nigli  impossible.  Either 
young  horses  are  sacrificed  to  present  exigen- 
cies, or  the  training  of  the  troops  has  to 
give  way  to  the  making  of  their  horses. 

In   horse-breaking   the   first   step   is   the 
all-important  one.     If  the  temper  or  terror 


when  he  lands,  and  so  upsets  his  baknce,  he 
is  very  likely  to  acquire  a  distaste  for  the 
exercise.  Whenever  a  new  task  is  success- 
fully accomplished,  the  horse  should  be 
rewarded  by  gentle  caresses,  and  even  by 
dainties,  such  as  an  apple  or  a  carrot. 

To  teach  a  horse  to  join  in  mounted 
combat  is  probably  the  most  difficult  part  of 
his  training.  Here,  again,  too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  to  avoid  any  accident  whicii 
may  permanently  frighten  him  from  playing 
his  part.  In  actual  fighting  the  horse- 
soldier  will  often  aim  his  first  blow  at  his 
adversary's  horse,  particularly  if  he  is  armed 
with  the  lance.  No  horse  will  charge  an 
adversary  who  pricks  him  on  the  nose  or  lip, 
if  he  has  time  to  turn.  In  this  manner  the 
Lancer  compels  his  adversary   to   turn    his 
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back,  and  the  attack  becomes  a  mere  pursuit. 
In  early  instruction,  therefore,  the  com- 
batants with  masks  and  single-sticks  must, 
above  all  things,  avoid  striking  their  own  or 
their  adversary's  charger.  On  the  other 
hand,  horses  can  be  trained  gradually  to  face 
smart  blows  in  a  melee,  and  a  stream  of 
rushing  horses  has  often  been  known  to 
trample  its  way  through  a  triple  hedge  of 
bayonets,  and,  in  moi'e  recent  times,  to  smash 
a  path  right  across  a  barbed -wire  entangle- 
ment, regardless  of  pain  and  wounds,  the 
essential  condition  of  such  successful  charges 
being  that  the  horses  should  be  galloping  at 
high  speed  and  closely  wedged  together,  just 
as  if  they  were  stampeding  of  their  own  accord. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
part  which  horses  have  played  in  war  right 
through  historic  times.  Alexander,  Han- 
nibal, Attila,  William  the  Norman,  Frederick, 
and  Napoleon,  all  achieved  their  mighty 
conquests  by  skilful  use  of  the  combined 
strength  of  man  and  horse.  Nor  is  the 
weapon  less  powerful  to-day,  though  the 
occasions  of  its  employment  have  changed 
with  the  progress  of  machinery  and  the 
other  circumstances  of  modern  war.  The 
size  of  contemporary  armies,  the  large  pro- 
portion of  their  soldiers  who  have  only 
received  a  few  months'  training,  the  disorder, 
amounting  sometimes  to  dissolution,  which 
is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  all  in- 
fantry fighting  on  a  big  scale,  are  among  the 
factors  which  create  opportunities  for  decisive 
cavalry  attack,  the  like  of  which  have  never 


existed  before.  Then,  again,  the  utter 
physical  and  moral  exhaustion  induced  by 
the  long  strain  of  a  modern  battle,  the  rapid 
consumption  of  cartridges,  the  lack  of  food, 
water,  and  sleep,  exposure  to  the  weather  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  use  up  infantry 
troops  in  a  way  that  no  former  warfare  was 
known  to  do.  Not  one  of  these  conditions 
affect  cavalry  to  the  same  extent,  so  that  a 
field  exists  for  the  prowess  of  brave  horse- 
soldiers  on  well-broken  chargers,  which  even 
the  Norman  chivalry  might  have  envied. 

Keen  and  deadly  is  the  instrument,  but 
the  battlefield  of  to-day  has  become  a  most 
difficult  field  of  action.  On  it  there  is  no 
place  for  incompetence  and  irresolution, 
when  opposed  by  skill  and  determination. 
The  cavalry  leader  of  the  future  must  not 
only  be  the  dashing  fighter,  the  gallant 
knight,  and  inspiriting  chief,  but  he  must 
also  be  one  of  the  most  ruses  and  best- 
educated  men  on  his  side.  When  bold  riders 
and  scientific  leaders  have  been  secured  for 
our  cavalry,  the  prime  condition  of  success 
still  remains  to  be  fulfilled.  No  cavalry 
can  keep  the  field  without  a  well-organised 
system  for  supplying  a  continual  stream  of 
well-bred,  well- broken,  and  mature  remounts, 
to  meet  the  waste  of  war.  Unless  the  proper 
measures  are  taken  in  peace  to  this  end,  the 
cost  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  war  will  be 
ruinous  ;  nor  is  there  any  certainty  that  even 
a  ruinous  expenditure  will  be  effectual  to 
redeem  the  neglect  of  founding  a  good  system 
in  the  years  of  peace. 


THE    PIPING    SHEPHERD. 


jyi  Y  shepherd  a^piping 

Blows  notes  loud  and 
Spring  in  the  meadow, 
And  the  birds'  song, 
The  clatter  of  stones, 
The  drops  as  they  fall, 
The  unfolding  of  leaf^buds 
On  the  wet  wall ; 


long, 


The  branches  a=whisper, 

The  winds  lie-a-down, 

Blades  in  their  scabbard, 

The  buttercup's  crown, 

The  wash  of  the  stream. 

The  cry  of  the  rills, 

The  scents  of  the  Spring,  coming 

Over  the  hills; 


A  stir  in  the  garden, 
Joy  at  the  birth, 
Seeds  climbing  up  on 
A  ladder  of  earth ; 
The  tremor  of  bloom, 
The  yearning  of  bowers, 
The  thrill  of  the  air,  that  is 
Ready  for  flowers. 

AGNES    QROZIER    HERBERTSON. 


THE    UNEXPECTED. 


By    FRED    M.    WHITE. 


T^Y  and  by  the  two  men 
^  would  be  making 
Empire.  Later  on, 
with  any  kick,  that 
unknown  portion  of 
Africa  would  be 
added  to  the  map 
and  duly  painted 
red.  Then,  perhaps, 
in  the  fulness  of 
time,  Stanning  and 
Ridsdale  would  be  largely  in  the  news- 
papers, with  C.B.'s  after  their  names,  and 
possibly  fat  commissionerships  in  the  not 
remote  future.  It  is  a  fascinating  game,  and 
has  been  played  with  brilliant  success  ever 
since  the  days  of  Drake  and  Frobisher  and 
Hawkins.  If  the  thing  is  successful,  then 
these  adventurers  are  patriots  and  explorers ; 
if  the  thing  fails,  then  they  are  no  better  than 
pirates,  and  are  treated  accordingly.  And 
nobody  understood  the  rules  of  the  game 
better  than  Stanning  and  Ridsdale.  They 
had  gone  into  it  with  their  eyes  wide  open  ; 
they  had  tired  of  the  ordinary  amusements  of 
an  effete  civilisation,  and,  besides,  they  were 
both  getting  on  in  life.  There  were  wrinkles 
under  their  eyes  and  grey  patches  on  their 
temples,  and  a  peculiar,  nervous  jerk  of  their 
hands  which  told  its  own  story. 

There  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  altogether.  As  to  the  natives,  they 
didn't  count  at  all.  They  had  been  more  or 
less  pressed  into  the  service  ;  they  were  so 
many  black  cattle  in  a  country  where  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  mules.  The  Europeans 
were  a  mere  handful,  and  of  them  the  less 
said  the  better.  For  the  most  part,  they 
would  have  preferred  it  that  way.  They  were 
all  in  possession  of  antecedents,  of  course,  but 
on  this  head  they  displayed  a  unanimous  and 
striking  modesty.  Probably  most  of  them  had 
been  in  jail,  and  they  all  deserved  to  be,  but 
they  were  just  the  sort  of  men  that  Ridsdale 
and  Stanning  wanted,  for  they  knew  no  fear, 
and  adventure  was  as  the  breath  of  their 
nostrils.  It  looked  like  being  a  big  thing, 
too. 

In  the  first  place,  no  white  man  had  ever 
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been  here  before.  The  country  was  rich  in 
produce  ;  there  was  ivory  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  if  the  stories  told  by  the  natives 
were  true,  there  was  indiarubber  back 
yonder  behind  the  place  where  the  chief  of 
the  tribes  lived.  Of  course,  there  was  the 
awful  climate — the  hot,  steamy  days  and 
the  heavy  nights,  when  the  fog  fell  like  a 
blanket,  and  perspiring  humanity  shivered 
undet  its  cold  touch.  There  were  fever  and 
dysentery  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  no  man 
knew  what  to-morrow  would  bring  forth. 
But  it  was  beautiful  in  its  way,  too.  There 
were  orchids  here  hanging  from  the  trees, 
which  collectors  away  in  England  would  have 
given  an  ear  to  call  their  own.  Provided 
the  little  force  was  not  wiped  out  prematurely, 
then  Stanning  and  Ridsdale  began  to  see  the 
outhne  of  great  possibilities.  Probably,  later 
on,  they  would  reap  their  reward  for  all  this  ; 
there  were  no  newspaper  correspondents 
present,  so  that  they  might  carry  out  the 
campaign  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  an  axiom 
in  the  making  of  geography  that  dead  men 
tell  no  tales. 

And  yet,  somehow,  things  were  not  going 
quite  so  smoothly  as  they  might,  for  here  was 
a  tribe  that  refused  to  come  in.  The  men  of 
it  were  not  to  be  moved  by  blandishments  or 
glass beadsor  biscuit-tins, and  Winchester  rifles 
appeared  to  have  no  terrors  for  them.  More 
than  one  brush  had  ended  in  an  undecided 
fashion,  and  progress  was  getting  slow,  until 
it  began  to  dawn  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
expedition  that  they  were  in  a  tight  place. 
Their  sentries  were  picked  off  at  nights,  and 
though  they  had  every  intention  of  moving  in 
one  direction,  it  gradually  began  to  dawn  upon 
Stanning  and  Ridsdale  that  they  were  being 
shepherded  into  quite  another  place.  It  w'as 
all  veiy  well  to  try  and  believe  that  their 
movements  were  made  for  strategic  reasons, 
and  because  of  the  force  of  the  foe  wlio  kept 
at  respectful  distance.  But  these  two  leaders 
had  been  in  South  Africa,  and  they  recognised 
that  there  was  method  behind  all  this.  There 
was  something  almost  murderously  civilised 
about  it.  The  lesson  had  come  right  home 
that  afternoon,  when  an  advance  party  had 
been  fallen  upon  and  cut  off  to  a  man  in  a 
little  ravine  leading  out  into  the  plain.  And 
when  the  advance  party  came  to  be  buried, 
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Stanning  stood  there  whistling  softlj  and 
scratching  liis  head  Avith  a  ruminative  fore- 
linger.  He  was  the  more  observant  of  the 
two,  and  he  was  seeing  things  now  which  were 
lost  upon  Ridsdale.  When  the  two  sat  down 
gloomilj  to  smoke,  it  was  Stanning  who 
pointed  out  certain  things  of  moment. 

"  This  is  a  serious  business,"  Ridsdale 
said. 

"  My  boj,  it's  more  serious  than  you 
think,"  Stanning  replied.  "  ISTow,  just  look 
at  this.  I  picked  it  up  this  afternoon — in 
fact,  I  picked  up  a  couple  of  dozen  of  them. 
If  those  chaps  of  ours  find  any  of  them,  they 
won't  move  another  yard." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Ridsdale  asked  languidly. 
He  lay  there  half  suffocated  by  the  moist 
heat ;  his  face  seemed  to  be  bathed  in  a  kind 
of  yellow  varnish.  "  What  have  you  got 
there  ?  " 

Stanning  passed  over  a  little,  shining,  brass 
cylinder  for  his  companion's  inspection. 

"  No  reason  to  ask  you  if  you  know  what 
this  is,"  he  said.  "  You've  been  through  the 
Boer  war,  and  you've  seen  the  thing  for  your- 
self. It's  the  shell  of  a  Mauser  cartridge, 
my  boy,  and  I've  got  a  score  more  in  my 
pocket.  And  every  one  of  those  poor  devils 
we  buried  just  now  was  shot  with  a  No.  2 
Mauser  rifle  of  the  very  latest  pattern.  Why, 
it  hadn't  been  out  more  than  six  months. 
Lord  knows  how  it  was  that  those  chaps 
didn't  notice.  I  suppose  they  thought  that 
our  little  lot  was  picked  off  by  a  lot  of  old 
gas-pipes  just  in  the  usual  way.  I  tell  you, 
I  don't  like  it,  Ridsdale.  I  could  have  sw^orn 
that  we  W'cre  the  first  white  men  here,  and 
yet  that's  impossible.  Fancy  coming  across 
niggers  in  the  middle  of  Africa  armed  wdth 
Mausers  !  And  that's  not  the  worst  of  it. 
Here's  another  shell.  I  picked  it  up  quite 
by  accident.  You  won't  want  to  run  your 
eye  over  it  more  than  once  to  see  that  it's 
a  Maxim  cartridge.  Fancy  a  nigger  chief 
right  off  the  map  here  with  a  force  behind 
him  armed  up  to  date  in  this  way  !  No 
wonder  he  refused  to  come  into  treaty  with 
us.  And  the  beggar's  clever,  too.  He's 
running  this  little  scrap  quite  on  European 
lines.  He's  a  kind  of  Cronje  in  the  bud. 
And  instead  of  us  being  marching  on  to 
Maryland  and  all  that  sort  of  thinof,  we  are 
in  a  devilish  tight  place.  I  only  began  to 
realise  it  yesterday,  and  that  confounded 
nigger  knows  it,  too.  If  something  out  of 
the  common  doesn't  happen,  your  mother 
and  mine  will  never  see  their  blue-eyed  boys 
again." 

"  So  you've  spotted   it,   too  ?  "   Ridsdale 


asked.  "  I  didn't  like  to  say  anything  about 
it  till  I  was  certain.  And  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  there  is  only  one  thing  left  to  be  done." 

'''The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan,'" 
Stanning  quoted — "  the  great  game  of  bluff 
which  has  built  up  the  British  Empire  and 
made  it  what  it  is.  We  shall  have  to  wave 
the  flag,  my  boy.  We  shall  have  to  pose  as 
a  British  force,  and  offer  this  mahogany 
Napoleon  here  the  protection  of  the  Union 
Jack.  It  may  come  off  all  right  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  mayn't.  If  it  does,  then  we 
shall  get  our  little  reward  later  on,  and  if  it 
doesn't,  then  Portland  prison  may  be  our 
portion  for  some  little  time  to  come.  We 
will  send  oui*  friend  an  ultimatum.  We  will 
send  something  neat  and  not  too  gaudy  in 
the  way  of  amission,  asking  the  chief  to  come 
and  see  us.  You  write  it — you  are  better  at 
that  sort  of  thing  than  I  am — and  make  it 
flowery,  old  chap,  whatever  you  do.  Throw 
in  a  lot  about  the  Empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets." 

Ridsdale  dragged  himself  wearily  in  the 
direction  of  his  tent.  He  sat  down,  and  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  had  evolved  some- 
thing satisfactory.  It  was  finely  decorated 
with  some  imposing  looking  pictures  taken 
from  packets  of  cigarettes.  It  was  just  the 
sort  of  thing  to  fill  the  heart  of  a  simple 
savage  with  wonder  and  delight. 

"  I  think  that  will  do  the  trick,"  he  said. 
'*  Those  regimental  colours  from  the  cigarette 
packets  come  in  fine.  It  looks  like  the  work 
of  a  boy  in  a  Council  school.  And  now,  I 
suppose,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  send 
it  off.  With  any  luck,  we  ought  to  get  some 
sort  of  a  reply  before  sunset." 

It  was  not  a  particularly  easy  matter  to 
procure  volunteers  for  the  proud  position  of 
bearing  the  proclamation.  But  the  thing 
was  accomplished  at  length  by  a  judicious 
admixture  of  threats  and  bullying,  together 
with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  something 
peculiarly  atrocious  in  the  way  of  whisky. 
The  deputation  started  presently  under  the 
guidance  of  a  big  ex-convict,  who  had, 
amongst  other  talents,  the  gift  of  tongues. 
He  swayed  slightly  in  his  walk  ;  he  was  filled 
contemporaneously  with  the  importance  of 
his  mission  and  the  lion's  share  of  the 
aggressive  whisky.  The  little  company 
departed  presently,  and  Ridsdale  and  Stanning 
sat  down  to  await  events.  Even  their  spirits 
were  damped  by  the  outlook.  The  heat  beat 
down  upon  them  furiously  ;  they  lay  there 
groaning  and  sweating,  anxious  to  be  up  and 
doing  something,  and  yet  held  in  the  grip  of 
that  enervating  moisture.  Presently  it  became 
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too  hot  to  smoke  ;  they  could  only  lounge 
there  half  torpid  and  almost  too  listless  to 
fight  the  flies  which  hung  round  them  in 
black,  humming  clouds.  It  was  nearly 
sunset  before  a  solitary  native  came  in  sight, 
the  only  one  of  the  deputation,  apparently. 

"  Where  are  the  rest  of  them  ?  "  Stanning 
demanded. 

The  native  made  a  motion  by  drawing  his 
hand  across  his  throat.  He  was  absolutely 
livid  under  his  black  skin,  his  yellow  eyeballs 
rolled  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  fear. 

"  All  gone,  master,"  he  said — "  all  done 
for.  I  saw  it.  First  one,  then  the  other,  and 
the  lord  of  the  black  beard  last  of  all.  Me 
they  spared,  me  they  sent  with  a  letter." 

This  was  the  gist  of  the  story  he  had  to 
tell,  told  in  his  own  words.  It  was  adorned 
with  wild  gesticulations  and  a  certain  fluency 
of  description  from  which  the  listeners  picked 
out  the  prominent  features.  Apparently, 
without  waiting  for  any  explanation,  the 
native  chief  had  had  the  deputation  promptly 
murdered,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortunate 
individual  saved  from  the  holocaust  to  bring 
back  a  reply  to  Ridsdale's  work  of  art. 

"  Did  it  seem  to  annoy  him  ?  "  Ridsdale 
asked. 

"  He  read,"  the  native  said.  "  He  put  up 
the  one  glass  to  his  eye,  same  as  my  lord 
here " 

"  What  ?  "  Stanning  cried.  "  Here,  steady 
on  !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this 
nigger  wears  an  eyeglass  like  mine  ?  Oh, 
the  man's  mad — frightened  to  death  !  " 

But  the  native  stuck  stoutly  to  his  stoiy. 
He  had  gone  alone  into  the  presence  of  the 
mysterious  great  chief,  all  dressed  in  his 
feathers  and  his  paint,  and  the  great  gold  ring 
through  his  nose,  and  the  great  chief  had  read 
that  illuminated  address,  and  he  had  laughed 
and  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face. 
Then  he  had  summoned  a  woman,  who  came 
muffled  to  the  eyes,  and  she  had  read  and 
laughed,  too,  in  tones  like  those  of  the  bell- 
bird  when  he  is  calling  to  his  mate.  And 
after  that  the  big  chief  had  written  something 
with  a  pen  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  lie  had 
tossed  it  to  the  messenger,  bidding  him 
contemptuously  to  be  gone  and  take  it  to  the 
white  men  who  had  dared  to  send  him  there. 

"Oh,  tho  man's  raving  ! "  Eidsdale  said. 
"  He's  either  that  or  he's  a  born  journalist 
without  knowing  it.  I  suppose  you  could 
find  novelists  in  this  part  of  the  world  even. 
If  this  chap  were  only  educated,  he  would 
knock  some  of  those  writing  chaps  at  home 
silly. '  Still,  it's  clever.  He's  a  humorist. 
Just  think  of  a  nigger  with  a  ring  through 


his  nose  and  an  eyeglass  !  And  that  touch 
about  the  fair  female  with  a  voice  like  a  set 
of  silver  bells  !  " 

"  And  the  pen  and  paper,"  Stanning  said. 
"Now,  my  son,  produce  the  love-letter.  Let's 
have  the  cream-laid  note  and  the  violet  ink. 
Hand  it  over — the  letter,  you  fool,  the 
letter  !  " 

The  anguished  native  promptly  dived  his 
hand  into  his  loin-cloth  and  produced  a  note. 
Surely  enough  it  looked  just  the  sort  of  letter 
to  come  from  any  civilised  being  with  a  nice 
taste  in  notepaper  and  a  firm,  neat  hand- 
writing. The  letter  w^as  addressed  to  the 
commander  of  the  British  force,  and  inside 
was  a  short  and  pithy  message  couched  in 
ironical  phrase  in  an  absolutely  perfect 
grammar.     Stanning  gasped  as  he  read  it. 

"  The  gist  of  it,"  he  said  faintly,  "  is : 
'  Don't  you  wish  you  might  get  it ! '  And 
it's  written  in  French,  of  all  languages  in 
the  w^orld  !  Oh,  we've  gone  mad,  old  chap  ! 
This  infernal  climate  has  been  too  much  for 
us,  and,  for  the  time  being,  Eeason  totters  on 
her  throne.  The  dusky  warrior  who  murders 
the  envoy  in  cold  blood  is  all  right  enough, 
for  we've  met  him  before,  but  the  savage 
chief  who  has  an  eyeglass  and  writes  letters 
upon  notepaper  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores'  imprint  on  the  flap  of  the  envelope 
must  be  a  creature  of  imagination.  He 
couldn't  exist ;  the  whole  thing  is  impossible." 

"  Well,  there  it  is,  anyway,"  Ridsdale  said. 
"  I  suppose  we  don't  happen  to  have  blundered 
on  a  tribe  of  white  men  who  have  been  lost 
sight  of  for  a  few  generations  ?  No,  that's 
quite  impossible.  I  don't  think  a  white  man 
would  have  an  embassy  chopped  up  in  that 
cold-blooded  way.  Still,  the  thing's  pretty 
weird,  old  man.  It  gives  me  a  queer  sensa- 
tion down  my  spine.  I'd  give  something 
to  get  out  of  this  !  " 

Stanning  was  emphatically  of  the  same 
opinion.  There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but 
to  await  the  course  of  events.  The  darkness 
fell  presently,  and  with  it  the  night  became 
sensibly  cooler.  It  was  possible  to  stand  up 
now^  and  to  think  and  to  act  energetically. 
For  an  hour  or  more  the  two  friends  debated 
the  matter,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  fall  back 
the  way  they  had  come.  A  long  night 
march  might  take  them  outside  the  zone  of 
danger.  But  here  they  were  mistaken.  A 
murderous  fire  broke  out  presently  from  both 
sides  of  the  ravine,  and  the  small  advance 
guard  fell  back  in  confusion.  Evidently  it 
was  too  late  to  do  anything  now,  and  the 
only  thing  left  was  to  concentrate  forces  and 
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await  the  onslaught,  which  Ridsdale  and 
Stanning  knew  now  would  come  before 
morning. 

They  could  only  hope  for  the  best.  They 
could  only  clench  their  teeth  with  the  de- 
termination to  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end. 
It  was  a  couple  of  hours  before  the  dawn 
when  the  attack  broke  upon  them  from  all 
sides  with  startling  suddenness.  A  great 
searchlight  flared  amongst  the  trees ;  the 
wood  seemed  to  be  alive  with  black  figures, 
some  of  which  were  armed  with  a  ]\lauser 
rifle.  Their  fire  was  concentrated  and 
murderous  ;  they  closed  in  more  fiercely,  till 
at  length  Ridsdale  and  Stanning  and  a  couple 
of  natives  alone  remained.  A  gigantic  black 
figure  came  bounding  through  the  under- 
growth, and  pointed  a  revolver  at  Ridsdale, 
but  at  that  very  moment  another  huge  figure 
appeared  from  out  the  gloom,  and  snatched 
the  weapon  from  the  big  fellow's  hand.  In 
the  same  instant  a  hoarse  command  rang  out 
from  somewhere,  and  the  firing  ceased  and 
the  searchlight  died  away.  It  was  impossible 
to  see  a  yard  ahead  in  the  intense  darkness. 

It  was  no  time  to  wait  and  argue  what  this 
policy  meant.  Stanning  clutched  his  com- 
panion by  tlie  arm,  and  together  they 
staggered  on  through  the  night.  They 
fought  their  way  steadily  with  a  grim  courage 
and  despair,  knowing  little  where  they  went 
and  what  lay  before  them.  But  presently  it 
seemed  to  them  that  the  noise  was  dying 
away,  and  that  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate, 
they  had  reached  a  haven  of  safety.  The 
first  glimpse  of  the  dawn  was  coming  up  now 
as  they  threw  themselves  down,  spent  and 
exhausted,  upon  the  thick  herbage. 

"  We've  done  it  now  !  "  Stanning  gasped. 
"  I  should  say  that  we  were  the  only  two  left. 
So  far  we  are  lucky  to  be  together.  But 
where's  it  going  to  end  ?  How  are  we  going 
to  find  our  way  back  again  ?  Why,  we 
haven't  got  so  much  as  a  revolver  and  a 
cartridge  between  us  !  " 

Ridsdale  had  no  suggestion  to  make ; 
he  was  too  utterly  tired  and  worn  out. 
Stanning's  eyes  were  closing,  too,  and  they 
lay  there  in  a  deep  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion 
hour  after  hour,  until,  when  they  woke  again, 
the  sun  was  beginning  to  slope  behind  the 
dim  outline  of  the  distant  hills.  So  far  as 
they  could  judge,  according  to  English  time, 
it  must  have  been  about  six  o'clock.  And 
then  came  the  knowledsre  simultaneously  to 
both  of  them  that  they  were  ravenously 
hungry.  Still,  they  had  to  get  on,  and  that 
speedily.  They  were  far  enough  away  from 
their  own  camp,  even  if   they  had   known 


the  direction  in  which  it  lay.  But  by  this 
time,  no  doubt,  the  camp  had  been  wiped  off 
the  face  of  the  forest,  and  little  trace  of  it 
would  remain.  They  had  nothing  beyond 
what  they  stood  up  in,  no  arms,  and  no  pro- 
vision to  make  a  fire,  even  if  they  possessed 
the  food  to  cook. 

"  We  shall  have  to  manage  it  somehow  or 
other,"  Stanning  said.  "  We  can't  sit 
quietly  here  and  starve.  What  do  you  say 
to  prospecting  around  till  we  can  find  a 
village  ?  We  can't  be  so  very  far  away  from 
a  human  habitation." 

"  Come  along,"  Ridsdale  said.  '^  Any- 
thing's  better  than  this." 

It  was  a  difficult  and  a  hazardous  matter, 
but  they  managed  it  at  length.  They  found 
a  village  presently,  lying  on  a  high  plateau 
of  land,  and  in  the  background  an  imposing 
group  of  buildings — quite  a  small  palace  in  its 
way — which  evidently  was  the  residence  of  the 
chief  of  the  tribe.  So  far  everything  had 
gone  well,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  now  but 
to  possess  their  souls  in  patience  until  such  time 
as  the  village  slept,  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  steal  into  one  of  the  huts  and  procure  food. 
It  might  be  possible  also  to  assimilate  a  rifle 
or  two  and  a  box  of  cartridges. 

The  darkness  fell  presently,  and  dim  lights 
began  to  twinkle  out  in  the  village.  Then 
the  open  windows  of  the  imposing  palace  in 
the  background  burst  into  scores  of  points 
of  gleaming  flame.  Ridsdale  clutched  his 
companion's  arm. 

"  It's  a  land  of  magic,"  he  whispered. 
"  Electric  lights,  as  I'm  a  living  soul !  Oh, 
there's  no  doubt  of  it !  Look  and  see  for 
yourself.  Why,  you  can  see  the  clusters  on 
the  ceiling  !     What  on  earth  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Come  and  see  for  yourself,"  a  quiet  voice 
came  out  of  the  darkness.  "  Now,  don't 
move,  gentlemen  ;  I've  got  you  covered  with 
my  revolver.  I've  been  watching  you  for 
some  time." 

Ridsdale  and  his  companion  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  inevitable.  They  were  too 
dazed  and  bewildered  to  make  any  resistance  ; 
besides,  this  was  emphatically  a  case  where 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour. 
They  walked  circumspectly  and  discreetly, 
for  on  that  point  their  guide  was  emphatic. 
They  came  presently  to  the  outer  gate  of  the 
palace,  which  was  immediately  closed  behind 
them.  Once  inside,  they  gazed  round  them  with 
a  feeble  mixture  of  admiration  and  surprise. 
Here  was  a  large,  wide  hall  furnished  in 
luxurious  fashion,  perhaps  a  Httle  reminiscent 
of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  but  with  an 
absolute  eye  to  comfort  fo;-  all  that.    The 
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electric  lights  gleamed  everywhere  behind  the 
yellow  silk  shades  ;  there  were  pictures  on  the 
walls,  and  oriental  vases  and  bowls  filled 
with  masses  of  white  and  gold  and  purple 
orchids.  The  feet  of  the  weary  adventurers 
sank  luxuriously  into  thick  carpet ;  their  tired 
eyes  turned  wearily  from  the  splendour  and 
the  luxury  of  it  all.  Ridsdale  turned  reck- 
lessly to  his  guide.  The  man  was  a  European 
like  himself,  with  the  suggestion  of  a  French- 
man about  him. 

"  What's  the  name  of  this  hotel  ? " 
Ridsdale  asked.  "  I  say,  you  might  show  us 
where  the  bathroom  is.  And  if  you  can 
give  us  a  pick-me-up  before  dinner,  we  should 
be  obliged." 

'*  A  little  patience,"  the  guide  said  calmly. 
"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the  bathroom 
first.     This  way,  please." 

They  followed,  still  marvelling,  across  a 
wide  passage  with  many  rooms  leading  out  of 
it.  The  adventurers  could  see  that  there  was 
a  well-filled  library  as  they  passed,  and 
further  on  a  bilHard-room,  and  again  a  music- 
room. 

They  were  alone  together  presently  in  a 
large  apartment  lined  with  white  tibs  and 
fitted  with  two  baths  with  silver  apphances. 
They  stood  and  grinned  at  one  another. 

"  The  Arabian  Nights,  by  Jove  !  "  Ridsdale 
cried.  "  Where's  the  one-eyed  calendar  with 
the  scented  soap  and  the  hot  towel  ?  Upon 
my  word,  if  they  give  us  a  good  dinner  and 
show  us  the  nigger  with  the  eyeglass  after- 
wards, I  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  die  happy. 
Pity  we  didn't  bring  our  dress-clothes  with 
us,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

Stanning  responded  in  a  reckless  mood. 
He  was  feeling  now  as  if  he  cared  little  what 
happened  ;  after  this,  life  could  possess  no 
further  surprises  for  him.  They  fairly 
revelled  in  the  luxury  of  a  bath.  They  came 
out  presently,  to  find  razors  and  shaving 
tackle  awaiting  them.  Then  their  guide 
reappeared  and  conducted  them  down  to  a 
drawing-room  which  would  have  been  worthy 
of  Belgravia.  And  here,  awaiting  them,  was 
a  tall,  graceful  woman  in  evening-dress.  She 
was  dark  and  handsome  enough  in  a  way  — 
she  might  have  been  some  five-and-forty 
years  of  age — and  she  had  a  fascinating  smile 
which  rendered  her  face  extremely  youthful. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said. 
"  Which  is  Mr.  Ridsdale  and  which  is  Mr. 
Stanning.?  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  it  is  quite  delightful 
to  see  a  white  face  again  !  It  is  thirteen 
years  now  since  I  spoke  in  English  or  French 
to  anyone  but  my  husband.  I  see  you  are 
wondering  who  my  husl)and  is.     He  was  a 


little  late  in  going  to  his  dressing-room  this 
evening,  but  he  will  be  here  presently  to 
explain  things  for  himself.  He  is  the  chief 
of  the  tribe,  you  know.  I  fancy  one  of  you 
gentlemen  owes  his  life  to  the  prompt  inter- 
vention of  my  husband  last  night  " 

Stanning  started  and  stammered  some- 
thing. Usually  he  was  cool  and  collected 
enough,  but  he  looked  flushed  and  uncom- 
fortable now. 

"  I— I  don't  understand,"  he  blurted 
out. 

The  dazzling  vision  smiled  sweetly. 

"  Oh,  there  are  lots  of  things  you  don't 
understand,"  she  said.  "  But  you  will  get 
over  your  surprise  in  time.  Of  course,  if  you 
ivill  come  here,  you  will  have  to  put  upwith  the 
consequences.  If  you  had  both  perished  last 
night,  you  would  have  had  nobody  to  blame 
but  yourselves.  Why  can't  you  EngMsh  leave 
people  alone  ?  Surely,  if  one  likes  to  come  all 
this  way  from  civilisation,  one  has  a  right  to 
a  little  peace  and  quietness.  Oh,  I  don't 
blame  you,  but  I  know  exactly  what  you 
were  after.  In  a  short  time  you  find  some 
excuse  to  quarrel  with  the  natives,  then  you 
run  up  the  British  flag  and  build  a  light  rail- 
way, and  then  you  go  home  and  write  a  book, 
and  your  Government  gives  you  a  knighthood 
and  perhaps  makes  jou  a  governor  of  some 
important  island.  I  never  pick  up  one  of 
the  English  society  papers  without  reading 
some  charming  little  biography  of  this  kind. 
It  is  only  when  you  fail  that  you  are  called  a 
thief  and  an  adventurer.  Still,  I  bear  you  no 
grudge,  especially  as  you  are  going  to  make 
no  geography  out  of  this  little  affair.  And  it 
really  was  good  of  you  to  come  all  this  way 
and  give  us  a  little  variety  in  our  monotonous 
lives.  Now,  I  haven't  the  slightest  intention 
of  telling  you  who  we  are,  and  what  strange 
freak  of  fortune  brought  us  here,  but  there 
was  a  time  when  I  knew  the  Park  and  Ascot 
and  Cowes  quite  as  well  as  you  do.  And  I 
should  be  frightfully  interested  after  dinner 
to  hear  all  about  my  old  friends.  But  here 
is  my  husband." 

There  came  into  the  drawing-room  at  that 
moment  the  striking  figure  of  a  man  in 
evening-dress.  He  was  splendidly  propor- 
tioned, a  veritable  mass  of  sinews.  His  face 
was  burnt  almost  black,  his  blunt,  short  nose 
and  somewhat  sensual  lips  had  a  suggestion 
of  the  negro  about  them.  Dyed  and  stained 
and  dressed  in  the  appropriate  feathers,  he 
would  have  passed  even  in  the  searching  day- 
light for  the  very  model  of  a  negro  chief. 
Looking  at  him  carefully,  Stanning  could  see 
where  the  nose  had  been  pierced,  and  where 
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Oti  occasions  this  amazing  specimen  of 
humanity  wore  the  heavy  gold  ring  which 
the  native  envoy  had  spoken  of.  But  there 
were  no  signs  of  it  now,  for  the  strange  host 
carried  his  glass  in  his  right  eye  as  if  to  the 
manner  born.  Just  for  the  moment  a  flicker 
of  malicious  amusement  fell  on  his  face,  and 
his  eyes  grew  hard  and  merciless.  Beyond  a 
doubt,  this  man  had  been  reared  in  civilisa- 
tion, but,  all  the  same,  he  was  a  tiger.  And 
at  that  moment  Stanning  could  read  clearly 
enough  what  was  likely  to  happen.  They 
had  been  brought  here  to  amuse  this  savage 
and  his  wife,  but  that  they  were  likely  to 
return  to  civilisation  to  tell  their  story  was  a 
contingency  so  remote  that  it  was  not  worthy 
of  thought. 

"I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  meet  you, 
gentlemen,"  the  chief  said  in  a  harsh,  grating 
voice.  "  I  managed  to  save  you  last  night 
at  some  little  risk  to  myself.  To  a  certain 
extent  I  am  like  the  man  in  the  Scriptures 
who  spared  A  gag  and  the  best  of  the  spoil. 
Still,  it  was  worth  taking  the  risk.  I  knew 
it  would  amuse  my  wife  and  afford  her  a 
pleasant  change.  But,  really,  I  owe  you  a 
grudge  for  coming  here  like  this,  because  for 
many  reasons  strict  privacy  is  essential  to  us. 
We  won't  talk  about  that  ;  let  us  go  in  to 
dinner.  We  can  play  at  society,  at  any  rate, 
for  the  time  being." 

It  was  an  excellent  dinner ;  indeed,  it 
seemed  to  Stanning  and  his  companion  that 
they  had  never  sat  down  to  a  better.  Here 
were  the  same  luxuries  which  they  would  have 
found  at  the  Carlton  or  the  Savoy,  here  was 
the  finest  of  champagne,  the  most  curious 
thing  in  the  way  of  liqueurs,  and  cigarettes 
which  had  been  expressly  manufactured  for 
Royalty  itself.  And  the  table  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  There  were  three  or  four  well- 
trained  servants  who  did  their  work 
excellently. 

"  Ex-convicts,"  the  strange  host  explained, 
when  the  coffee  and  cigars  had  circulated. 
"  They  are  French,  for  the  most  part.  And 
three  out  of  the  four  have  escaped  from 
Toulon.  But  they  serve  our  purpose  excel- 
lently well,  and  for  obvious  reasons  they  are 
quite  content  to  stay  here.  Of  course,  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  tribe  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  reign  over  does  not  dream  of  the 
way  in  which  its  chief  spends  his  evenings. 
No  nigger  of  the  lot  of  them  has  ever  been 
in  here.  But  that  only  adds  to  the  mystery 
and  gives  me  greater  hold  upon  them.  Now, 
what  do  you  gentlemen  say  to  a  game  of 
billiards  ?  We  can  talk  and  play  at  the  same 
time,  and  I  can  give  you  any  information  you 


need.  Not  that  it  is  likely  to  be  of  any 
service  to  you,  but,  still,  out  of  courtesy  to 
my  guests " 

The  smile  was  pleasant  enough,  but  the 
tone  none  the  less  menacing.  And,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  a  pleasant  evening.  The 
dramatic,  unexpected  suddenness  of  it  alone 
gave  it  piquancy  and  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
the  guests.  It  was  only  later  on,  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  bedroom,  that  the  grimness 
of  it  appealed  to  them. 

"  Where's  this  going  to  end  ?  "  Ridsdale 
asked  gloomily. 

"  It  will  end,"  Stanning  said  grimly,  "  when 
that  tiger  and  his  mate  have  had  enough  of 
it.  It  will  end  on  the  knot  of  a  rope  or  at 
the  impact  of  a  bullet.  You  don't  suppose 
that  chap's  going  to  let  us  get  back  to 
civilisation,  do  you  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  boy. 
Do  you  know  who  he  is  ?  Because  if  you  don't , 
I  can  tell  you.»  He's  George  Templemore.  I 
found  that  out  last  night.  Of  course,  I  should 
never  have  guessed  if  we  hadn't  got  that 
letter  which  our  envoy  brought  us.  And  when 
I  saw  the  little  exploit  last  night,  it  flashed 
upon  me  like  a  shot.  You  remember 
Templemore,  don't  you  ?  He  used  to  live  in 
Paris  years  ago.  One  of  the  most  awful 
blackguards  I  think  I  ever  came  across. 
But  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  scandal." 

"  By  Jove  !  "  Ridsdale  exclaimed.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  say " 

"  I  do,  my  boy.  And  the  charming  lady 
w^ho  has  been  entertaining  us  to-night  used 
to  be  known  in  the  world  of  fashion  as  Marie 
Chesterton.  Templemore  robbed  Chesterton 
of  all  he  had,  and  then  finally  murdered  the 
man  who  had  been  such  a  friend  to  him. 
And  to  make  the  thing  all  the  more  horrible, 
that  fiend  of  a  woman  fled  with  her  husband's 
murderer.  They  took  any  amount  of  loot 
with  them.  And  they  vanished  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  At  any  rate,  although 
the  police  of  Europe  were  looking  for  them 
everywhere,  they  were  never  found.  And 
this  is  just  the  sort  of  wild,  mad,  plucky  sort 
of  thing  that  Templemore  would  do.  Why, 
that  chap  would  have  walked  into  a  den  of 
lions  if  he  had  been  dared  to  do  it.  ; 
After  seeing  him,  you  can  quite  understand 
how  he  managed  to  get  his  influence 
over  this  tribe.  You  see,  they  didn't 
know  anything  about  Mauser  rifles  when  he 
came  here  first.  And,  mind  you,  he  was 
perfectly  safe  here  so  long  as  the  gangs  of 
pirates  like  ourselves,  masquerading  as  the 
forces  of  civilisation,  did  not  come  too  far. 
In  any  case,  we're  not  safe  here,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  out  of  it  the  better.     I  don't 
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suppose  our  friend  will  get  tired  of  us  befoie  "  Soon  as  you  like/'  fiidsdale  whispered, 

the  week's  out,  but  I  managed  to  find  out  It  was  an  hour  or  so  before  the  dawn  that 

where  the  arms  were  kept,  and  I  know  where  they  crept  cautiously  through  the  house,  after 

the   stables  are,  too.     There   are  rifles   and  helping   themselves   liberally  to   the   chief's 

cartridges  in  the  little  room  off  the  billiard-  weapons.     Then     presently    tbey    led    two 

room,  and  some  really   good   horses   in    the  horses  out  of  the  stables,  making  a  detour  of 

stable.     Now,  is  it  good  enough  to  stay  here  the  village,  after  which  they  rode  on  hour  after 

on  the  off-chance  of  that  blackguard  chauLaiig  hour,  till  the  sun   was  high  in  the  heavens 

his  mind  at  any  moment,  or  would  you  like  and  all  chance  of  pursuit  was  at  an  end. 

to  make  a  move  in  the  direction  of  England,  "  1   think  we   can   stop   now,"    Stanning 

home,  and  beauty  without  delay  ?     It's  very  suggested,  "and  perhaps  we  are  safe,  after 

nice  to  sit  down  to  a  good  dinner  and  to  enjoy  all.     There's   one    thing    in    Templemore's 

a  good  bath — and  though  we  are  pirates,  we  favour.  When  we  get  home  and  tell  this  story, 

know  it — but  it  isn't  quite  good  enough  to  sit  nobody  will  believe  us.     I  know  I  shouldn't 

down  again  with  a  cold-blooded  murderer."  if  anybody  told  it  to  me." 


A  SONG  IN  GREEN. 


/^REEN  leaves  above,  green  lawns  below, 
^-*    Along  the  woodland  way  we  go, 

With  happy  steps  delaying. 
The  west  wind's  bugles  round  us  blow, 

Qreen  boughs  are  swaying, 

Green  lights  are  playing, 

When  maids  go  forth  a-maying. 

Green  door  and  hall,  green  floor  and  wall, 
Qreen  threshold  moss,  green  roof=tree  tall, 

Where  golden  gleams  are  straying: 
From  turrets  green  the  cuckoos  call, 

Celestial  singing 

Is  softly  ringing 

When  maids  go  forth  a-maying. 

Qreen  bud  and  blade  for  carpet  rare, 
Green  shine  and  shade  for  curtains  fair, 

The  house  of  Spring  arraying: 
And  Love  is  Lord  and  Master  there— 

Oh,  who  would  fly  him  ? 

Oh,  who  deny  him  ? 

When  maids  go  forth  a=maying. 

MAY    BYRON. 


MY    MISTAKE. 


By   JESSIE    POPE. 


■^T'S  pretty  rough,  as 
I  said  to  Woodward 
tlie  day  we  broke 
up,  to  have  to  spend 
your  Easter  holi- 
days with  people 
who  haven't  a 
motor-car,  or  a 
carriage,  or  horse, 
or  even  a  pony  of 
any  description. 
Woodward  said  they'd  have  a  donlcey,  any- 
how ;  but  I  assured  him  that  this  was  not  so. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  fact  that  my  uncle's 
house  was  one  of  a  row  of  little  red-brick 
villas  in  a  provincial  town,  and  had  not  the 
accommodation  for  any  domestic  animal 
larger  than  a  cat.  I  did  not,  however,  enter 
into  these  details  with  Woodward,  and  it's 
just  as  well ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  if  I  had, 
this  story  would  never  have  been  written  ; 
and,  in  the  second,  he  would  probably  have 
looked  down  on  me,  as  he  has  often  told 
me  his  father  has  three  motor-cars,  and  I 
know  for  a  fact  he  has  two,  because  I  have 
seen  them.  Woodward  is  my  great  chum, 
and  I  am  his,  though  not  to  such  a  large 
extent.  He  is  captain  of  our  House  Second 
Eleven  and  immensely  strong  physically — 
stronger  than  I  am,  that  is  ;  but  my  nerves 
are  certainly  the  best,  as  he  often  admits  I 
get  on  his,  though  he  never  gets  on  mine. 

My  people  were  abroad,  that's  why  I  had 
to  go  to  my  uncle's,  and  the  only  thing  that 
reconciled  me  to  it  was  that  they  hadn't  any 
children,  because,  being  poor,  they  would 
have  sent  them  to  cheap  schools,  and  I  should 
have  been  expected  to  go  about  with  the 
little  bounders  all  the  holidays.  All  the 
same,  I  had  a  pretty  dull  time;  there  was 
nowhere  to  go  and  nothing  to  do,  and  though 
my  aunt  was  always  pressing  me  to  go  in 
the  public  park,  which  was  opposite  the  row 
of  houses,  naturally  I  avoided  the  place,  as 
it  was  a  common  hole,  swarming  with  slum 
kids  from  the  town.  The  canal  at  the 
back  of  the  liouse  wasn't  so  bady-in  fact, 
when  you  got  out  of  the  town,  quite  decent 
for  boating  ;  but  I  was  not  often  able,  unfor- 
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tunately,  to  do  that,  as  the  boats  were  nine- 
pence  an  hour.  The  worst  of  it  was,  I  knew 
Woodward  had  friends  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  I  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch, 
because  if  he  motored  by  and  saw  me  going 
in  or  coming  out  of  a  not  even  semi-detached 
house  like  my  uncle's,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
pretty  fatal  to  our  friendship. 

One  day — the  last  day  of  the  holidays,  in 
fact — I  met  a  neighbour  of  my  aunt's  in  the 
street,  a  person  named  Mrs.  Pitt,  quite 
young  and  really  rather  pretty,  although 
being  a  married  woman.  I  had  been  intro- 
duced to  her,  but  of  course  always  looked 
the  other  way  if  I  came  across  her  out  of 
doors,  and  was  doing  so  now,  when  to  my 
horror  she  stopped  and  said  "  Good  morning," 
though  she  was  actually  wheeling  a  peram- 
bulator containing  a  kid  and  several  small 
parcels  at  the  time.  There  was  no  chance  of 
getting  by,  so  I  also  stopped  and  gave  my 
cap  a  hitch — my  House  Eleven  cap,  by  the 
way. 

*<  We're  going  to  have  a  game  of  cricket 

in  the  park  this  afternoon,"  she  said.    "  Baby 

loves  watching   it  so  1     There  will   be   my 

•^joung  brother  and  the  children  next  door — 

will  you  join  us  ?  " 

For  a  moment  I  simply  couldn't  speak.  The 
absolute  sauce  of  asking  me  to  join  in  a  kid's 
game  in  that  beastly  public  park  !  But  she 
looked  quite  pleasant  and  friendly,  and  I 
really  don't  think  she  meant  it  for  sauce, 
but  simply  didn't  realise  what  she  was 
asking. 

"  Thanks,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  think  I  care 
to,"  and,  hitching  my  cap  again,  walked 
quickly  into  the  house. 

"  Why,  there's  Mrs.  Pitt  playing  with 
those  children  in  the  park,"  said  my  aunt, 
looking  out  of  the  window  later  in  the  after- 
noon. "  I  wonder  she  didn't  ask  you  to 
join  them." 

"  She  did,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  declined." 

"  What  a  pity  !  They  seem  such  a  merry 
party.  I  see  she  has  got  her  brother  staying 
there — such  a  gentlemanly  little  fellow  he  is. 
Dear  me,  how  hard  she  liit  that  ball !  " 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  stroll  to  the  window. 
Mrs.  Pitt   was   in,    the  next-door    children 
fielding,  and  the  Pitt   baby  in  .its    peram- 
bulator at  a  safe  distance — and  just  as  well, 
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for    Mrs.    Pitt    was    liitti'ng   all   round    the 
wicket — in  fact,  from  the  form  she  showed  I 
should  have  given  her  a  place  in  the  "  3rd  " 
without  hesitation.     The  balls  w^ere  teasers, 
too.      I  glanced   at  the  bowler,  the  young 
brother — "  the  gentlemanly  little  fellow,"  as 
my  aunt  called  him.     His  back  was  towards 
me   as   he   col- 
lected   the  ball 
from  one  of  the 
kids,    then    he 
turned    for  his 
next     delivery. 
It   was   Wood- 
ward ! 

I  went  hot 
all  over,  then 
cold. 

"Who /'.9  Mrs. 
Pitt?"  I  said 
in  a  low,  sup- 
pressed voice. 

"  Mrs.  Patti- 
son  Pitt,"  re- 
plied my  aunt. 
"Her  husband 
is  a  great  cricket 
player."  She 
needn't  have 
told  me  that. 
Pattison  Pitt 
was  the  best 
short  slip  in  the 
world,  and 
Woodward  had 
often  bragged 
about  being  his 
brother-in-law. 
But  how  on 
earth  was  I  to 
suppose  that  his 
wife  took  the 
baby  out  herself 
and  brought  the 
shopping  home 
in  the  perambu- 
lator ? 

"  Her  people 
are  quite 
wealthy,.  I 
believe,"  con- 
tinued my  aunt, 

"  and  Pattison  Pitt  is  poor,  but  she  woull 
have  him."  And  then  she  went  on  to  say 
what  a  good  wife  she  was  ;  but  I  didn't 
listen  to  that.  I  felt  sicker  than  I  had 
ever  felt  in  my  life.  Here  was  a  splendid 
chance  of  getting  well  in  with  Woodward  and 
his  people  simply  chucked  away  because  my 


"Mrs.  Pitt  was  hitting?  aU  round  the  wicket. 


aunt  hadn't  the  sense  to  tell  me  who  Mrs. 
Pitt  was  before.  And  who  should  get  off  a 
passing  tram  and  join  the  game,  first  stopping 
to  speak  to  the  baby,  who  w^as  being  wheeled 
home  by  the  nursemaid,  but  Pattison  Pitt 
himself  !  He  caught  and  bowled  his  wife 
first  ball,  and  then  went  in  ;    but  I  felt  too 

sick  to  watch 
any  more,  and 
went  up  to  my 
bedroom  at  the 
back  of  the 
house,  and  tried 
hard  to  think 
of  some  noble 
deed  I  could  do 
which  would 
make  Wood- 
ward proud  of 
calling  me  his 
chum,  and 
Pattison  Pitt 
and  his  wife 
reverence  and 
admire  me  from 
the  bottom  of 
their  hearts. 

I  could  see 
their  back- 
garden  where  I 
sat ;  they  had  a 
door  in  their 
end  wall  leading 
to  the  tow  path, 
and  a  summer- 
house  close  by, 
where  the  baby, 
now  back  from 
the  park,  was 
lying  asleep  in 
its  perambula- 
tor. Suddenly, 
while  1  watched, 
I  saW'  the  tow- 
path  door  softly 
open  and  the 
ugly  monkey- 
like face  of  a 
barge-woman 
peep  round  it. 
She  caught 
sight  of  the 
biby  in  the  summer-house,  looked  quickly 
round,  came  inside,  seized  the  perambulator, 
and  Tiipped  out  of  the  door  with  it  before  you 
could  say  "  Knife." 

First  of  all  I  realised  what  a  splendid  bit 
of  luck  it  was  for  me  to  be  an  actual  eye- 
witness of   such  a  fine  case  of  kidnapping  ; 
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then  it  came  upon  me  like  a  flash  that  here 
was  mj  opportunity  for  making  Woodward 
and  the  Pitts  practically  lick  mj  boots  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  I  must  rescue  that  baby 
single-handed  ;  if  the  woman  was  alone,  so 
much  the  better,  it  would  be  a  soft  job  ;  but 
if  she  had  confederates,  I  was  prepared  to  risk 
life  itself,  and  take  it  too,  for  that  matter, 
feeling  pretty  certain  that,  in  that  case,  I 
should  only  have  manslaughter  and  one  day's 
imprisonment  brought  in  against  me. 

My  first  step  was  to  track  the  woman  to 
her  lair,  and  to  do  this  I  was  obliged  to  go 
round  by  the  road,  as  my  uncle  had  not  a 
door  in  his  back  wall,  and  as  I  did  this  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  cricketing  party  pulling  up 
stumps  and  making  for  home — as  the  sooner 
they  came  in,  the  longer  time  of  suspense  and 
anguish  they  would  have  to  endure,  which  of 
course  would  make  it  all  the  better  for  me. 

When  I  reached  the  towpath,  all  signs  of 
the  barge-woman  and  the  baby  had  dis- 
appeared. This  would  have  puzzled  some 
people,  but,  stooping,  I  at  once  began  to 
search  among  the  soft  mud,  and  soon  found 
distinct  tracks  of  wdieels,  which  I  followed  up 
as  closely  as  a  bloodhound  would  have  done — 
so  closely,  in  fact,  that  after  nosing  after  them 
a  little  way  off  the  towpath,  I  very  nearly 
tumbled  over  the  perambulator  with  the  kid  in- 
side, itself  standing  outside  a  low  little  pub,  the 
last  house  on  the  towpath,  where  I  could  see 
the  woman  at  the  counter,  drinking.  I  might 
have  rescued  it  then  and  there,  we  were  so  close 
home ;  but  any  kid  could  have  done  that,  and 
I  had  come  out  prepared  to  run  almost  any 
risk,  and  was  determined  to  do  so,  and  I 
retired  a  little  further  up  the  towpath,  where, 
from  behind  a  tree-trunk,  I  could  see  all  that 
was  going  on.  Evening  was  approaching  and 
it  got  a  bit  cold,  but  presently  the  kid  began 
to  cry,  and  the  woman  came  out  in  a  hurry 
with  her  glass  still  in  her  hand,  which  she 
held  to  the  baby's  mouth.  It  was  gin,  as  I 
found  out  afterwards,  and  of  course  I  thought, 
the  kid  being  carefully  brought  up,  would 
cough  and  choke  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  but 
instead  it  fairly  sucked  it  down,  and  went  to 
sleep  at  once  when  it  couldn't  get  any  more 
out  of  the  glass,  and  the  old  woman  began 
wheeling  it  quickly  up  the  towpath  in  my 
direction,  though  she  seemed  a  bit  shaky  on 
her  pins.  I  had  once  seen  a  chap  in  London 
disguise  himself  from  a  swell  to  a  navvy,  by 
simply  turning  up  his  collar  and  wearing  his 
cap  wrong  side  out.  I  thought  this  was  a 
pretty  good  tip  for  me  now,  so  followed  his 
example  and  was  stooping  moodily  over  the 
water  in  a  trampish  attitude  as  she  came  up. 


In  a  way  the  disguise  was  successful,  though 
not  quite  in  the  way  I  intended,  for  the 
woman  called  out :  "Petchin'  out  the  tiddlers. 
Tommy  ? "  as  she  passed,  evidently  taking 
me  for  an  ordinary  urchin,  and  little  sus- 
pecting her  fate  hung  in  my  hands.  I  made 
no  reply,  but  followed  at  the  correct  distance, 
till  the  hull  of  a  barge  loomed  in  sight  further 
up  the  canal,  with  a  broad  plank  leading  from 
the*  towpath  to  the  deck.  The  kidnapper 
scuttled  up  this  backwards,  treading  on  her 
back  skirts  as  she  went,  pulling  the  poor 
little  Pitt  kid  up  after  her,  and  as  I  slouched 
by  I  saw  she  had  left  the  baby  on  the  deck 
while  she  went  in  the  cabin  place  and  lit  the 
lamp,  The  question  was — should  I  take  this 
opportunity  or  not  ?  It  was  a  little  too  favour- 
able; still,  it  meant  going  right  into  theenemy's 
camp,  and  the  sudden  snore  from  a  man's 
nose  in  the  cabin  startled  and  decided  me. 

I  nipped  aboard  the  barge,  and,  catching 
hold  of  the  perambulator,  bunked  with  it 
down  the  plank  without  a  sound  until  the 
jerk  off  the  plank  on  to  the  towpath  made 
the  kid  squirm  and  squeak,  and  next  moment 
the  old  woman  had  popped  out  of  the  cabin 
like  a  jack-in-the-box.  I  heard  her  yell  out 
at  me  and  then  scream  to  the  man  inside, 
but  I  was  making  a  good  pace  along  the  tow- 
path,  keeping  the  perambulator  on  two 
wheels  as  often  as  lot,  with  a  good  start  of 
them.  I  wanted  it,  what's  more.  I've  been 
through  a  good  deal  in  my  time,  being 
fourteen  years  of  age  next  July,  but  to  run 
along  a  narrow,  raised  towpath  with  a  friend's 
baby  in  a  perambulator  with  all  the  nuts 
loose,  pursued  by  a  murderous  bargee  and 
his  drunken  wife,  was  about  the  hottest 
stuff  I'd  yet  tackled,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
could  have  been  done  better.  I  heard 
a  splash  behind,  and  turned  to  see  what 
it  was,  and  that  did  me,  for,  though  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  woman  fall  into 
the  water  and  the  man  stop  to  haul  her  out, 
I  caught  my  foot  in  something  and  went 
down  on  my  face,  while  the  perambulator 
heeled  over  into  some  bushes  at  the  side. 
The  handle  caught  me  a  clip  on  the  nose  as 
I  fell,  and  I  also  twisted  my  ankle,  either  of 
which  injuries  on  the  football  field  would 
have  necessitated  my  retiring  hurt ;  but  now 
I  jumped  up,  yanked  the  perambulator  over 
on  to  its  wheels  again — the  kid  was  strapped 
in,  fortunately — and  started  oft'  once  more. 
If  he  caught  me  now,  I  knew  the  man  would 
murder  me  and  throw  my  body  in  the  canal  to 
clear  himself  of  suspicion.  It  was  getting 
pretty  dark,  but  I  could  hear  the  shouting 
drawing  nearer,  though  from  its  husky  sound 


*'  I  at  once  began  to  search  among  the  soft  mud.' 


I  gathered  the  bargee  was  losing  his  wind, 
and  I  knew  if  only  no  officious  person  met 
me  and  stopped  me,  and  the  -Pitts'  gate 
wasn't  locked,  I  could  get  in  with  a  minute 
to  spare.  Fortunately  the  towpath  was  de- 
serted, and  the  door  was  still  open  as  the 
barge-woman  had  left  it ;  so,  panting  horribly, 
with  my  face  streaming  with  perspiration — 
and  blood,  as  I  afterwards  found — I  rushed 
up  the  garden  path  straight  to  the  open 
French  window,  where  I  could  see  a  light,  and 
pushed  the  perambulator  triumphantly  into 
the  room.     Pattison  Pitt  wasn't  there,  but 


his  wife  was  leaning  over  something  in  the 
corner,  and  Woodward  had  got  a  little  sauce- 
pan in  one  hand  and  a  baby's  bottle  in  the 
other.  The  lower  part  of  my  face  was 
covered  with  blood,  I  had  lost  my  cap,  and 
my  hair  was  sticking  up  all  over,  and  no 
doubt  I  looked  a  bit  weird  ;  anyhow,  Mrs. 
Pitt  shrieked,  and  Woodward  spilt  the  milk 
out  of  the  saucepan  all  down  his  breeches. 

"  Here's  your  baby  !  "  I  gasped,  for  I  was 
pumped  out. 

"  What  baby  ?  "  they  cried  together. 

"  Your  lost  baby,"  I  said,  trying  to  keep 


'  I  heard  her  yell  out  at  me.' 


my  voice  from  shaking  "  I've  saved  it.  Ifc 
was  kidnapped  this  afternoon.  The  brutes 
are  after  me  now  !  " 

"But  I  haven't  lost  Baby,"  said  Mrs. 
Pitt.  "  Here  she  is  !  "  And  I  noticed  for 
the  first  time  a  kid  sleeping  in  a  cradle  in 
the  corner. 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  you  must  have  !  I  saw 
an  old  barge- wo  man  come  and  sneak  it  out 
of  your  summer-house.  I've  just  tracked 
her  and  brought  it  back." 

"  But  that's  her  oivn  baby,"  said  Mrs. 
Pitt.  "  I  know  her,  and  let  her  leave  her 
baby  there  when  she  goes  to  do  her  market- 


ing, poor  old  soul.  You  saw  her  come  and 
fetch  it  away."     I  sat  down  on  a  chair. 

"Oh!"  I  said,  "I'm  sorry— my  mistake," 
and  Woodward  burst  out  laugliiug. 

"  AVhy,  it  is  old  Chippy,"  he  cried.  "  What's 
the  matter  with  your  face — it's  all  over 
blood  ! " 

"  I  knocked  my  nose  on  the  handle  when 
I  fell  over  just  now,"  I  said.  "  I  also 
sprained  my  ankle.  Here  they  come.  I 
must  go  and  tell  them  it's  my  mistake,  but 
I  shall  get  murdered  all  the  same." 

"  Did  they  see  you  take  it  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Pitt  quickly. 
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"  The  woman  did,  but  tlie  man  didn't.  It 
was  nearly  dark." 

"  Give  the  perambulator  to  me,  and  stop 
where  you  are,"  she  said.  *'  Come  with  me, 
Dick.  I'll  settle  it  for  you,"  she  added. 
"  It's  not  a  bit  like  my  baby,  you  know,  but 
it  w^as  awfully  sweet  of  you  all  the  same." 

I  w-as  quite  glad  they  both  went  out  into 
the  garden  with  the  perambulator,  because  I 
must  have  got  some  grit  in  my  eyes  when  I 


"  Stop,  wdll  yer  ! 
yer  wanter  tell  me 
for  ?     'Ere  it  is  all  the 
been  an'  fetched  it  yet 


"  he  shouted.     "AYhat 

a  chap  stole  our  nipper 

time  ;  you've  never 

You've  bin  drinkin', 


that's  what  you've  bin  doin'." 

"  Saints  be  praised  1      It's  a  merricle  !  " 
yelped  the  woman,  throwing  herself  on  the 


'  Carm 
keep   the 


on  ! 
lady 


"    said 
waiting? 


'  I  had  t'le  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  woman  fall  into  the  water." 


fell,  for  they  began  to  water  frightfully  just 
at  that  moment. 

I  heard  the  bargee  go  blundering  past,  and 
then  Mrs.  Pitt's  voice  calling  him  to  stop. 

"  Isn't  your  wife  coming  to  fetch  your 
baby  ?  "  she  said.  "  It's  w^aiting  here*^  for 
her  in  the  summer-house." 

Through  the  curtain  I  watched  him  come 
in,  look  at  the  baby  in  the  summer-house, 
and  then  go  back  to  the  gate  just  as  his 
wife  tottered  bv. 


the  man.  "  Don't 
any  longer.  She's 
disgraced  'erself 
agin,  mum,  an' 
fallen  in  the  river 
an'  all.  Woke  me 
up,  too,  an'  made 
me  chase  a  inner- 
cent  lad  wheelin' 
'is  mother's  nipper 
'ome.  Carm  on  wi' 
yer  !  " 

He  hustled  her 
through  the  gate 
with  the  perambu- 
lator, and  I  could 
hear  him  swearing 
at  her,  w^hile  she 
slobbered  and  blub- 
bered over  the  baby 
all  the  way  back  up 
the  tow-path. 

I  also  thought  I 
heard  sounds  of 
giggling  in  the 
garden,  but  in  that 
I  was  mistaken, 
as  Mrs.  Pitt  and 
Woodward  were 
perfectly  grave 
when  they  came 
in,  and  Mrs.  Pitt 
thanked  me  tre- 
mendously for  the 
trouble  I'd  taken, 
and  said  if  ever  her 
baby  iv  as  k  i  d  - 
napped,  she  should 
send  for  me  at  once. 
Woodward  took  me 
upstairs  to  wash,  and  stuck  some  plaster  on  my 
nose  and  rubbed  my  ankle  with  embrocation. 
We  went  back  to  school  together  the  next 
day,  w^hich  was  rather  a  turn  for  me  ;  but  I 
was  a  bit  staggered  when  he  said  what  a  fine 
yarn  it  would  be  to  tell  the  chaps. 

"  Particularly  that  part,"  I  said,  after  a 
pause,  "  w^here  I  found  you  mixing  your 
sister's  baby's  bottle."  And  after  that  we 
made  a  mutual  agreement  to  say  nothing 
about  the  business  whatsoever. 


'^^^u^- 


DESTINATION    TAKEN    FOR    GRANTED. 


Plumber  (after  examininp;  the  boiler) :  An'  phwat  sort  av  a  room  is  above  this,  now? 

Parson  :  That's  my  study,  where  I  sit  and  work. 

Plumber  :  Thin  ye  can  thank  the  Hivens  yez  worn't  blown  straight  to  blazes,  yer  riverence. 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


At  a  large  evening  party,  one  of  the  guests 

stood  in  a  corner  yawning. 

"  Are   5^011   very   much   bored,   sir  ? "  asked  a 

bystander. 

"Yes, dreadfully," was  the  answer.  "And  you?" 
"  Oh,  I  am  bored  to  death,  too." 
"  How  would  it  do  to  clear  out  together?" 
'*  I  am  sorry  I  can't.     I  am  the  host." 


Pat  got  on  at  the  end  of  a  crowded  street- 
car, and  was  obliged  to  steady  himself  against 
the  door. 

"  Move  up  1 "  shouted   the  conductor  at  every 


street,  as  more  passengers  were  taken  on.  Pat 
moved  up  a  step  each  time,  but  at  last  he 
got  mad,  and  he  yelled  back  at  the  conductor : 
"Bedad,  I  paid  to  ride!  Do  you  expect  me  to 
walk  ail  the  way  home  ?  " 
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Two  friends  happened  to  meet  on  a  stormy, 
winter  morning. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  this  weather?"  asked 
one,  almost  out  of  breath. 

"Oh,  horrible!" 

"  How's  your  wife?"  gasped  the  other. 

"  Oh,  just  about  the  samel  "  was  the  reply. 
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wt 


IRRESISTIBLE. 

First  Artist  :  I  wish  1  had  a  fortune,  I'd  never 
paint  another  picture. 

Second  Artist  :  Well,  there  are  lots  of  people  who 
would  give  you  one  on  that  condition  ! 

She  was  a  wee  scrap  of  a  thing  just  three 
years  old,  but  with  the  soul  of  a  heroine  shining 
out  of  her  great  brown  eyes.  It  was  her  first 
visit  to  the  Zoo,  and  the  babel  of  queer  noises 
and  rows  of  strange,  big  beasts  might  well  have 
daunted  her  baby  heart.  But  she  scorned  to 
seem  afraid.  Only  when  they  approached  the 
towering  form  of  the  elephant  did  she  draw  back. 

"  I'm  not  goin'  too  close,  farver,"  she  whispered; 
"  I  xmg\\t  frighten  him !  " 


THE  FIRST  STRAW. 

{Lines  addressed  to  the  courageous  wearer  of  a 
straw  hat  in  April.) 

Oh,  man  I  with  face  so  wan  and  white, 
Like  vegetable  grown  at  night, 
When  skies  are  grey  and  winds  are  raw, 
Why  do  you  wear  that  brand-new  straw  ? 

Your  action  shows  that  you  are  bold; 
But  oh !  you  look  so  nipped  with  cold. 
The  glossy  brim  reflects  a  sheen 
Across  your  face,  of  pallid  green. 

The  time  has  not  arrived,  pray  wait 
Until  a  little  later  date; 
Wait  till  the  grilling  suns  of  May 
Have  tanned  your  bilious  look  away. 

A  start  must  soon  be  made,  it's  true, 
But  not,  may  I  suggest,  by  you. 
Though,  when  the  cuckoo's  calling  loud, 
YouUl  not  be  noticed  in  the  crowd. 


When  Josephine  was  six  years  old,  she  was 
taken  for  the  first  time  to  see  a  trained-animal 
show,  and  came  home  much  pleased  with  the 
performance.  As  she  was  at  times  slow  to  obey, 
mamma  thought  this  a  good  time  to  teach  a 
lesson,  so  she  said  :  "  Don't  you  think,  Josephine, 
if  dogs  and  ponies  and  monkeys  can  learn  to 
obey  so  well,  that  a  little  girl  like  you,  who 
knows  much  more  than  the  animals,  should  obey 
even  more  quickly  ?  " 

u;"Of  course  I  would,  mamma,"  came  the 
instant  reply,  *'  if  I  had  only  been  as  well  trained 
as  they  have." 


An  obliging  young  curate  was  driving  home 
one  evening  after  making  his  pastoral  calls,  when 
he  overtook  a  young  woman  of  his  congregation, 
the  maid-of-all-work  at  a  farm  which  he  would 
pass,  so  he  offered  her  a  place  in  his  carriage. 
The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  they  chatted 
pleasantly  all  the  way  to  the  farm  gate. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  as  she  got  down. 

"Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  girl.  Don't 
mention  it,"  he  said  politely. 

"  No,  indeed  I  won't,"  she  assured  him. 


COINX'IDICNCIC. 


Professor  (lecturing  upon  the  gorilla) :  Really,  gentlemen,  I 
must  beg  of  you  to  give  me  your  undivided  attention.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  you  can  form  a  true  idea  of  this  hideous 
animal  unless  your  attention  is  fixed  on  me. 


TFIE     ONLY    WAY. 


'  I  MADK  arrang«me»jts  with  two  cooks  yesterday." 

'Two?" 

'Yes,  one  is  to  come  to-morrow,  and  the  other  in  a  fortnight." 


ODE    TO    SPRING.      BY   A    HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


nr'HE  nor'east  blast  blows  shrill   and  sharp 
■*■  and  shrewd, 

Making;     the     square     a     haven     far     from 

pleasant ; 
Around  the  corner  riots  Boreas  rude 

To  discommode  old  ladies  in  the  Crescent ; 
Myself,  I'm  in  for  **flu,"  I'm  sure,  while  rheumy 
Twinges  and  spasms  my  joints  and  muscles 
rack ; 
Folks'    faces,    like   the    skies,    are    glum    and 
gloomy — 
'Tis  bootless  to  consult  the  almanack 
The  insurance  people  kindly  send  each  year, 
For  by  these  signs  I  know  that  Spring  is  here ! 

"  All  hail,  O  Spring !  "  the  poets  sing.     Quite 
right, 

Save  that  the  hail  is  ofttimes  blent  with  sleet, 
While  any  vernal  moon  may  show  the  sight 

Of  earth  enwrapped  in  snowy  winding-sheet ; 
And  if  by  chance  one  balmy  day  deludes, 

'Tis  followed  by  a  period  hyper  boreal. 
So  when  the  jaundiced  daffodil  protrudes 

I  hie  to  the  extortioner  sartorial, 
In  fur- lined  coats  my  frigid  form  to  wrap. 
For  this  is  England,  and  the  spring— Ker/?  sap  I 


And  ugh!  the  streets!     Each  snorting  motor- 
'bus 
Spurts   spiteful    streams   of   London's  "own 
particular  "  ; 
The  reeking  pavement  oleaginous 

Aches  to  abase  one  from  the  perpendicular  ; 
Within  the  City  every  man  one  meets 

Deplores  stagnation,  both  in  trade  and  liver ; 
From  every  bridge  all  one  can  see  are  fleets 

Of  black  coal-barges  on  a  blacker  river. 
While  greedy  gulls  still  cadge  from  fools  who 

bring 
Them  grub,  despite  the  advent  of  the  Spring ! 

With  such  a  trying  clime  as  ours  it  needs 

Must  be  quite  clear  why  we're  a  hardy  nation. 
Why  Britain's  sons  have   oft  performed   such 
deeds 

Of  derring-do  in  Arctic  exploration. 
But  Tm  not  built  that  way  myself—atchoo ! 

Oh,  dear,  I  wish  somebody  had  my  head! 
I'm  certain  it's  another  go  of  **flu" — 

I  think  I'll  just  betake  myself  to  bed, 
And  to  myself  beneath  the  blankets  sing: 

"Take  heart!  take  heart!     It  is  not  always 
Spring!  " 

Stuart    Farniss, 


THE    ONE    THING     WANTING. 


He:  a  jolly  good  band,  ^  comfortable  seat,  and  a  charming  girl—what  conl4  o^e  want  more,  eh? 
;Shb;  a  pipe  mm» 


STORIES  BY 


JUSTUS  M.  FORMAN,  F.  Ir'IBIlEL, 

TH.A„rHo.  "iviRS.  WIGGS." 

THE  SHpESPetRr=fE|TIVAL. 

L  M.  CONWAY  AND  CHARLESltdfiERTS. 


SCOTTISH 


Assets, 
£19,500,000 


Wl  DOWS' 


FUND 


The  Largest  British  Mutual  Office 

PROSPECTUSES,  &c.,  Wllili  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

EDINBURGH:   9  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE 

LONDON:   28  CORNMILL,  E.C.,  &  5  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal   Towns  in  the   United  Kingdom. 
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VASELINE 

HAIR   TONIC 

The  World's  Best  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  HAIR  is  as  buch  a  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  keep  in  a  state 
of  complete  physical  health  as  the  care  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  By  constant  exposure  the  scalp 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  disease.  4t  is  .attacked  by  germs,  which,  if  not  removed,  impair  and  even 
destroy  the  capillary  roots  and  prevent  the  growth  of  the  hair.  "VASELINE"  Hair  Tonic  is  an 
invaluable  preventative  of  such  disease,  besides  being  A  Natural  Hair  Fertiliser  and 
Growth  Promoter,  delicately  perfumed,  for  preserving  and  restoring  the  strength,  vitality 
and  beauty  of  the  hair.     It  will  prevent  dandruff  and  keep  the  scalp  clean,  sweet  and  healthful. 

Try  a   Bottle.      1/-,  2/-,  and  3/. 

If  not  obtainable  locally,  a  trial  bottle  will  be  sent,  Post  Free,  to  any  addrecs  in 
the  United'  Kingdom  upon  receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  1/-,  2/-,  or  3/-,  or  Stamps. 

Descriptive  Booklet  of  all  the  "Vaseline"  Preparations,  post  free. 

The  Word  "VASELINE  "Is  the   Registered  Trade    Mark  of  the 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

42,    Hoiborn    Viaduct,    LONDON,    E.G. 


There  is  no  simpler,  safer,  or  more  agreeable  preparation  than 

END'S  TRUIT  SALT' 


THE  OLD-TIME  EVER-POPULAR  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDY  FOR 

Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Consti= 
pation.    Errors  in  Diet — Eating* 
or  Drinking.      Thirst, 
Giddiness,   Rheumatic 
or  Gouty  Poison. 


caution: 

Examine  the 
Capsule  aftd  see 
that  it  is  marked 
ENO'S   'FRUIT 
SA  L  T, '     otherwise 
you  have  the  sincerest 
form     of    JIattery — 
IMITATION. 


Feverish 
Cold      with 
High  Temperature 
and  Quick  Pulse,  and 
Feverish  Conditions  gene- 
rally.    It  proves  beneficial  in 
the  early  stages  of  Diarrhoea. 

IT  IS  MOST  VALUABLE  TO  TRAVELLERS.  ESPECIALLY  IN  HOT  COUNTRIES. 


<^^         Is  admitted  by      ^  |j 
^W   Doctors,  to  be  absolutely 
W    indispeiisable. — TRY  IT. 
f  For  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS,  DIARRHIEA, 
HEURALGIA,  GOUT,  CHOLERA. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  1/li,  2/9  &  4/6 
A  few  doses  generally 
i  effect   a   cure. 


Est.    1844. 

Refuse 
Substitutes. 


Has  a 


Every  bottle  of  the  TRUE 

— .-^^        Chlorodyne  bears  the       ^-^^ 

(^%^       **  ELEPHANT,"         ^^ 

^JL^^      Trade  Mark.       ^kjF 

^<Ol^n^^         world-wide 

^^  ft  W  "  Reputation. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Elastic  Stockings, 
Trusses,  Belts. 

"  Vorix,"     all     about     Elastic 

Stockings,   hoTU   to  wear,    clean, 

and  repair  them,  post  free  two 

stamps. 

Every  Article  -for 
Sick  l^ursing. 

W.H.  BAILEY  &  SON, 

38,  Oxford  St*,  London. 

{City  Branch,  52,  Fore  St.,  E.C.) 


FREE  TO-DAY 

A     beautiful      Catalogue,      containing 

many    coloured    designs    -with    rianiples 

of  our   latest    material    in   Floorcover- 

ings 

"LAST  FOR  EVER"  LINO 

will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address. 
It     is     the     world's     best     and     most 

reliable    Floorcovering. 
Supplied       direct       from      worka       to 
customers  in   all   parts   of   the   Globe. 


All    Goods   delivered   Free 
to  all  Parts. 


CITY 

LINOLEUM  Co. 

FOEa?H      WORKS,      NEWCASTLE. 
AlflO  at  KIRKCALDY,  N.B. 


To  face  Second  Cover] 


FOOT'S  TRUNK 

NO  CRUSWNQ.     NO  CONFUSION. 

The  Bottom  is  as  accessible  as  the  Top.  Every 
article  is  instantly  get-at-able  and  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  remainder  of  contents.  Separate 
compartments  for  Linen,  under  and  outer  Gar- 
ments, Articles  of  Toilet.  Hats,  Boots,  &c.  The 
easy-sliding  removable  drawers,  facilitate  packing 
and  economise  space.  Drawers  divided  to  suit 
customer's  requirements. 

MADE    WITH    2,    3,   OR    4    DRAWERS    IN 

FOUR      QUALITIES      AND      SIX       SIZES. 

Write  for  Booklet,  'TRUNKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS,'  No.  5. 

So/e  Makers— 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  (Dept.  T5), 
171,  NEW  BONO    STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


.NYONE  who  has  much  writing  to  do,  or  who 
finds  it  necessary  to  deal  with  a  number  of 
important  documents,  should  consider  the 
possession  of  a  Globe-Wernlcke  Roll  Top 
Desk  an  absolute  necessity.  When  hurriedly 
called  away,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  close 
up  the  desk  and  lock  all  the  drawers  at  one  operation,, 
so  that  all  papers  are  kept  exactly  as  one  left  them  and 
free  from  observation.  Globe-Wernlcke  Desks  are 
compact,  convenient,  handsome,  and  well  made. 

Prices  run  from  iB5  5s. 

Packins  Free.     Orders  of  £2  sent  Carriage  Paid  to  any 

(jioods  iStiitioa  in  the  Britlsb  Isles.  Sena  for  Catalogue  No.  63D.y 
from 

Office  and  lAhrary  Furnishers f         LTD., 


44,  HOL.BORN  VIADUCT, 
London,  E.C* 


82,  VICTORIA  STREET, 
London,  S.W. 


P     C2X^^^^^^  Frame  > 

'W?:^^^    T^inad  Grem  and  Gold. 
«^-  >^^     Wheels  with  PI  ited  Ri.ns  and 
Coloured  Centres. 
»'X„,^T^^  Roller  Brr.kis,  Ball  Free  Wheel.         ^ 
,.^HIGH-GRADE  TYRES.Supenor  Saddle,Bag, 
lools  and  Oiler.    Plated  Lamp  and  Bell. 

£5-5=0 

Packed  in  Crate  Free.    Carriage  Paid. 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  IF  DESIRED. 


DIRBCT    FROM   MY   FACTORY    ONLY. 

MA    F^^^^J*^^'*^  Dealers'  Pr  ces. 

NO    AG  V NTS.      NO    MIDDLE    PROFITS. 


I  have  made  and  sold  over  10.000  Macminrs  to  the  com- 
Dlete  satisfaction  of  my  Customers.  Write  to-day  for  my 
Catalogue,  Photos  of  Machines,  and  4J-Pagk  liooK.  of 
lESTiMONiALS  from  Riders  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain. 

GrSOJRGG   :be:  A.rrsoJN, 

LION  CYCLE   WORKS, 
89,    IMOSELEY    ST.,    BIRMINQHAIVI. 

Ten  Days'  ,-e>,  ^^^K  Y^^s' 

Free  Trial.       ^^        ^^ ,        ^  S»^»«*' 

Guarantee. 


lb©' 


Interesting   and  Instructive  Remarks 

to  Young  and  Middle-aged  Men  on 

**  How  to  Preserve  Strength  and 

Retain  the  Powers," 

A  Valuable  Treatise  on  Nervous  Exhaustion, 
Loss  of  Strength.  Mental  Depression,  Exhausted 
Vitality,  Generative  Weakness,  and  Debility  in 
Men  ;  their  Cause  and  Cure. 

This  book  not  only  contains  vahiable  remarks  on  how  to 
preserve  Strengtli  and  retain  the  Powers  to  nn  advaured  age, 
imt  points  out  the  best  means  of  resttiring  Exha»  sted  VitaUtv, 
Poverty  of  N  rve  Force,  Mental  Depression,  Jind  will  esiiecialiy 
hiterest  those  who  Mish  to  create  Mental  Energy,  increase  Nerve 
Stamina,  or  renew  the  Vital  Forces.  This  brief  work  is  the  only 
one  that  contains  any  sensible  advice  to  the  inexi»erienced,  and 
to  all  young  and  middle-aged  men  will  not  only  pro^  e  instructive, 
hut  a  valuable  safeguard.  Sent  sealed  on  receipt  of  4  Penny 
stamps  to  any  address,  by  CHARLES  GORDON.  No.  14, 
Gordonholme  Disiiensary.  Bradford,  Yorks.— (gppyright. 
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story  6 
Triggs 

FOR 

OLD   WORLD 
FURNITURE. 


Genuine  Old  Welsh  Dressers. 


' 


From 


£6   15s.   od. 


ONLY   ADDRESS- 
STORY    &    TRIGGS, 

152-156,  Queen  Victoria  St., 
London,  E.G. 
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''THE  QUEEN"  RECOMMENDS 

JOHN  BOND  S  "CRYSTAL  PALACE " 

MARKING  INK 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT  HEATING,  WHICHEVER 
KIND  IS  PREFERRED. 

BTDpET  with  enlarged  Is.  size,  a  LINEN  STUETCHER.  

~  ■* ^' ^  SOLD  by  STATIONEllS.  CHEMISTS  &  STORES -.   or  post  free,  <  or  M  gtampa,  from  7S,  SOUTHGATE  ROAD.  lONDON,  N. 
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QEI8HA  COMBINATION  TEA  AND  BREAKFAST 

SERVICE,  10/6;  Cold  Finish.  12/6. 
DINNER  SERVICE.  47  pieces,  16/6. 

ANOTHER     CRASH. 

When  you  buy  from  the  Fenton  Pottery 
Co.  you  can  always  replace  the  breakage 
at  once.      Send  a  postcard  for  our 
FINE  ART  POTTERY  ALBU^, 
POST  FREE,   IN   25    COLOURS  AND 
GOLD.     Hundreds   of  Illustra- 
tions of  Dinner,  Tea,  Chamber, 
Dessert  Services,  &c.,  &c.,  and  Save  Money. 
Goods  packed  for  any  part  of  the  world.     Thousands  of 
Tp.  Hmoni'ds,     Old     ftabHshcd. 

THE    FENTON    POTTERY    CO.     (B5)    ROYAL    FENTON    WORKS, 
FENrON    STAFFORDSHIRE    POTTERIES. 


MERSTREN 

A  CERTAIN  CURE 


Sea  Sickness,  and  Bilious  Sickness. 

Should  aivirays  be  earned  when  iravellirg. 
jOf  all  Chemists,  etc.  Botfle9,2/9,    Boxes,  1/1  j. 

Wholesale:  SANGERS.  258.  Euston  Rd..  N.W* 


DIABETES. 

DIABETES   Successfully  TREATED    by    Rayolectric 
Treatment.    A  wonderful  discovery.     Interview  frea. 


Mr.  M.  KROEGER,  13a.  Wig^more  Street,  W. 

[Entrance— 1\,  Wimpolk  Stkbet.) 


1    nuisance  BanisDed. 

Dust  in  all  its  varied  and  mis- 
chievous forms  is  rapidly  and 
completely    extracted   by    the 
Aspirator  from  Carpets,  Cush- 
ion, Curtains,  Rugs,Furniture, 
Draperies,  Wraps,  or  Garments, 
Health,   comfort  and  economy  are   all 
increased.  The  Aspirator  system  is  simple, 
reliable,  always  ready  for  immediate  ser- 
vice,  aud- costly  neither    in    price    nor 
.•\wci\«*«ww»'      maintenance. 
Vlanufactured  in  ten  sizes,  from  £6  68.  to  £105,  suited  to 
all  conditions  of  private  or  public  service.  ^.n^Q^hlA 

Inspection  invited.  Demonstrations  arranged  ^'^^re  possible 
at  enquirer's  residence.  Full  particulars  post  free  on  application 
for  Catalogue  A.  ^«^       ... 

INTERNATIONAL  ASPIRATORS,  Ltd., 

171,     PICCADILLY,     LONDON,    W. 
76,    CROSS    STREET,    MANCHESTER. 

Scottish  Agents  -.-WYLIE  &  LOCHHEAD,  LTD.,  GLASGOW, 


Visible 
Writing. 

Direct 

Inking. 

Great 
Speed. 

Beautiful 
Work. 


Brings 
Business 


TRY  IT  FOR  10  PAYS   FREE.      [ 


The  price  is  from  £9  9S-  to  £13  13S-  only. 
Liberal  Cash  Discounts  or  Easy  Terms. 


Send  to-day  for  Booklet  No.  5,  which  gives  all  particulars. 

THE    BUCKENSDERFER   CO.,   Ltd., 

9  &  10,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 


CuNUFFE,  Russell  &  Co., 

(ESTABLISHBD    1888), 

BANKERS  AND    DEALERS    IN 
CONTINENTAL    SECURITIES. 

-       Specialists    in    Government,     Municipal,    Land    Bank,    and    other    Bonds    or 
Debentures  issued  by  responsible  Public  Bodies  on  the  Continent. 
Best-known  Experts  and  largest  Dealers  in  this  form  of  Security  in  the  world. 
Hold  large  Stocks,  and  can  deliver  by  return  of  post. 
Sell  for  Cash  or  on  the  Instalment  System. 
Lend  Money  on  approved  Continental  Securities. 
Collect  Interest-Coupons  and  drawn  Bonds  free  of  charge. 
No  connexion  with  any  other  firm. 
Bankers'  references  in  all  transactions  of  importance. 
.  Correspondence  invited.     All  information  given. 

Sole  Aaaress  aIncB  1800  s 

10    and    12,    PLACE    DE    LA    BOURSE,    PARIS. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address  :  "CUNRUSSELL,   PARIS." 


THE  UNDEVELOPED  "CINDERELLA"  OF 
EVERY  WOMAN'S  BEAUTY. 

How  Readers  Can  Cure  Themselves  of  all  Scalp  Diseases,  and  Cover  Their 
Heads  with  a  Permanent  Growth  of  Wholly-Healthy  Hair. 

A     SEVEN     DAYS'     COURSE     OF     HAIR     CULTURE     FREE, 


There  is  hardly  anything  which  is  so  disfiguring 
to  a  woman's  beauty  —or  to  a  man's  appearance--- 
as  Hair  which  has  become  Scanty,  Faded,  Grey, 
Discoloured  or  Scurfy,  or  a  Scalp  upon  which 
Patches  of  Baldness  have  spread  where  formerly 
luxuriant  hair  used  to  grow.  Just  as  Cinderella, 
clad  in  rags,  and  sitting  in  the  ashes,  appeared 
plain  and  commonplace  to  all  who  saw  her,  so  does 
a  woman  seem — no  matter  how  regular  her  features 
or  rare  her  complexion— whose  hair  has  become 
afflicted  with  one  or  other  of  these  disorders. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  human  body  which  recovers 
its  Health,  Strength  and  Beauty  so  rapidly  under 
proper  scientific  care 
and  treatment  as  does 
the  Hair.  Although, 
when  neglected,  it 
certainly  quickly  de- 
teriorates in  quality, 
quantity,  and  colour, 
yet,  if  only  two 
minutes  a  day  are 
spent  in  cultivating  it, 
or  "drilling"  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules 
of  the  world-famous 
"Harlene  Hair-Drill," 
it  responds  even  more 
quickly  still. 

Dull  hair  becomes 
Glossy  and  Bright  ; 
Grey  Hair  recovers 
the  natural  colour  it 
possessed  in  former 
yeats  ;  Thin  Hair 
becomes  abundant  and 
luxuriant;  BaldPatches 
are  rapidly  covered  in  a  growth  of  fine  yet  strong, 
silky  yet  elastic,  and  healthy  and  beautiful  hair. 
And  at  the  same  time  all  deposits  of  Scurf  or 
Dandruff — which  plays  so  vicious  a  part  in  bringing 
about  Hair  and  Scalp  Disorders  of  every  kind — are 
absolutely  and  completely  removed  (never,  so  long  as 
"  Harlene  Hair- Drill "  is  practised,  to  recur),  and  the 
Scalp  is  rendered  clean  and  wholesome,  and  free  from 
all  troublesome  itching  or  irritation. 

Your  hair  can  retain  both  its  luxuriance  and  its 
colour  up  to  practically  any  age  if  "  Harlene  Hair- 
Drill  "  is  only  practised  every  day.  You  can  cure 
these  disorders  and  develop  the  Cinderella-Beauty 
of  your  hair  to  an  almost  unbelieving  extent  by 
devoting  just 

TWO    MINUTES    ONLY 

every  morning  or  every  evening  to  "  drilling  "  your 
Hair  and  Scalp  according  to  the  scientific  rules 
discovered  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  great  London  Royal 
and  Court  Specialist,  and  inventor  of  the  famous 
"  Harlene  for  the  Hair.'^    r  f 

Every  woman  wants  to'  be'  beautiful.  But  no 
woman -cian  be •  truly  beautiful  unless  she  develops 
the  "  Cinderella  charm  "  that  lies  latent  in  her  hair. 
"Drill  your  hair"  daily — two   minutes  will   suffice 


Why  ftot  develop  to  the  utviost  the  growth  natural  to  your  hair  ? 

Why  not— when  you  can  have  the  "  Harlene  Hair-Drill  "  Otitfit 
for  seven  days'  trial,  free  of  cost  and  free  of  obligation  of  any  kind  ? 
The  Outfit  is  sent  to  you  on  these  terms,  because  the  senders  know  that 
vou  will  be  delighted  with  zvhat  it  will  do  for  you  even  in  seven  days. 


— and  Mr.  Edwards  will  provide  the  instructions^ 
together  with  material  for  one  week's  Hair- Drill,  free 
of  all  charge^  so  that  you  can  test  its  power  without 
any  cost  to  yourself. 

iVhy  not  develop  the  hidden  beauties  of  your  hairl 

Wfiy  not  ba7iish  that  growifig  greyness  creeping 
stealthily  through  your  hair  t 

Why  not  put  an  absolute  stop  to  that  falling  of  your 
hair,  or  the  thinning  of  your  hair  at  that  spot  where 
other  people's  all- too- keen  eyes  already  see  the  scalp — 
adding,  "  Yes,  he  {or  she)  is  beginning  to  show  his 
age''? 

Call  at  the  Edwards'  Harlene  Co.,  95-96,  High 
Holborn,  London, 
W.C.,  and  you  wui 
be  given  a 

FREE  OUTFIT  FOR 
SEVEN  DAYS* 
HAIR    DRILL, 

containing  a  full  supply 
of  "  Harlene  for  the 
Hair,"  sufficient  for 
a  M'eek's  course  of 
"Harlene  Hair-Drill," 
together  with  detailed 
particulars  and  in- 
structions, which  you 
have  only  to  follow  to 
cover  your  head  with  a 
permanent  growth  of 
beautiful,  luxuriant, 
glossy,  and  perfectly 
healthy  hair. 

Or  if  you  cannot 
conveniently  make  a 
personal  call,  the  same  complete  "Harlene  Hair- 
Drill''  Outfit  will  be  sent  to  you  by  post,  free  of 
cost,  if  you  will  write  to,  enclosing  threepence  in 
stamps,  to  pay  the  cost  of  carriage,  Edwards'  Harlene 
Co.,  95-96,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Further  supplies  can  be  obtained  from  Chemists 
and  Stores  all  over  the  world  in  is.,  2s.  6d.,  and 
4s.  6d.  bottles,  or  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  postal 
order  to  Edwards'  Harlene  Co.,  95-96,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


COUPON  FOR  FREE  "HARLENE  HAIR  DRILL"  OUTFIT. 

To  Messrs.  EDWARDS'  HARLENE  CO., 

95-96,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Sirs, — I  wish  to  try  "  Harl^'ne  Hair  Diill"  for  one  week 
in  accordance  with  vour  offer  to  readers  of  this  magazine, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  send  me  the  '*  Harlei  e  Hair 
Drill"  Outfit,  with  instructions,  free  of  charge. 

I  enclose  *2d.  for  postage  to  any  part  of  the  world. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


•This  amount  is  not  parable  if  the  reader  calls  for  the  Free  Outfit. 
Windsor  Magazine,  May  1909. 


PEACH'S  CURTAINS 


OF 


34bO.— 3  yards  long,  54  Inches  wide,  4/9  per  i»air. 
3461.-3^      „  ,.      54      „  5/9        ,. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME   BEFORE  WHITSUNTIDE 

to     beautify   your    Home    and    replenish    Window 
Decorations.    You  want  your  copy  of  our  148  pag^e 
CataiOi^ue,  FREE.    Everything:  in  Household  Furnish- 
ingfs,    Casement   Fabrics,    Madras   Muslins,   Table 
Linens,  etc.,  Hosiery  and  Laces- 
Curtains,  diflFerent  to  the  old  style,  to  harmonise  with  modern  surroundings. 
Elegant  and  strong  enough  for  any  service.    Strong,  Staple,  and  Beautiful. 
Best  yarns  and  workmanship  have  made  our  products  the  success  they  are. 

SOLE  MAKERS  AND  PATENTEES 
"GONTRENET"  CURTAINS. 

Double  the  streng^th,  due  to  the  method  of  manu- 
facture.   The  Curtains  for  constant  wear. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Catalogue  FREE.  A  whole 
warehouse  in  book  form  to  look  throug^h. 

PERFECTION  PARCEL,  20/6 

Lot  128  contains:—!  Pair  Dlning-Room  Laoe  Curtains,  Rich  Old 
Lace  design,  decorative  effect,  3^  yds.  long,  72  ins.  wide. 

1  Pair  Lace  Curtains,  tasteful  design.  Ribbon  with  Tloral  Festoons,  suit- 
able for  Dratvlng-room,  3^  yds.  long,  60  ins.  wide. 

1  Pair  Useful  Lace  Curtains,  suitable  for  Bedroom  or  Sitting-room, 
3i  yds.  long,  60  ins.  wide. 

1  Pair  Lace  Curtains,  with  small  Iwrder  and  neat  lacey  centre,  3  yds.  long. 
54  ins.  wide.    WHITE  OR  ECRU.    SENT  CARRIAGE  FREE,  20/6, 

The  Greatest  Value  to  be  obtained. 

DIRECT     FROM     TH^     ACTUAL     MAKERS, 

S.  PEACH  &  SONS, 

(Dept.  128),  The  Looms,  NOTTINGHAM.. 


NO    LANCING    OR    CUTTING 

REQUIRED  if  you  use  the  world-renowned  BURGESS'  LION  OINTMENT.  It  has  saved 
many  a  limb  from  the  knife.  Cured  others  after  being  given  up  by  Hospitals.  The  best  Remedy 
for  Wounds  and  all  Skin  Diseases.  A  certain  cure  for  Ulcers,  Tumours,  Abscesses,  Eczema,  &c. 
Thousands  of  Testimonials.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  7id.,  1/li,  &c.,  per  box,  or  post  free  for 
P.O.  from  Proprietor.  E.  BURGESS.  59.  Gray's  Inn  Road.  London.    Advice  gratis. 


SIR  CHARLES  SANTLEY  writes  :    <'Froc- 

tor's  Pinelyptus  Pastilles  are  excellent  for  the 
throat." 

MADAME  SARAH    BERNHARDT  uses 
Pioctor's  Pinelyptus  Pastilles  with  great  suc- 
cess for  Throat,  Chest,  and  Voice. 
Insist  on  having 

« i»iKrEi:.Yi»TXJs.'» 

Boxes  1/-  and  2/6  ^  by  Chemists  and  Stores. 
Proctor  s  Pinely ptusDepot,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Trial  Bottle 


W.  M.  ALEXANDEE 

(Estd.  1861.) 


TO  COLOUR 

GREY  HAIR 

SKADSINEf  guaranteed  per. 
raanent,  washable,  and  absolutely 
harmless.  Will  not  burn  tlie  hair  or 
produce  unnatural  tint.  Detection 
impossible.  Contains  no  lead.silver, 
sulphux-,  Ac.  Trial  Bottle,  7a., 
post  free.  New  size,  1/2.  Large 
Bottle  3/9.  (Sent  Secretly  packed. ) 
State  colour  required. 
68,  Westboume  Grove,  London,  W. 


GRAND  PRIZE 
FRANCO- BRITISH    EXHIBITION. 


of  these  wonderful  little  Gupt 
need  have  any  further  fear  of 
wriiikles  or  blackheads." 

The  simplicity  of  this  scien- 
tific system  of  self-applied  mas- 
sage, and  the  speed  with  which  __ 
it  clears  the  complexion  are  almost  beyond  belief,  A  single 
soothing  ap;)lication  of  the  little  Beauty-Cup  produces  remarkable 
results.  Blackheads  in  many  cases  are  banished  in  sixty  seconds. 
It  pumps  impurities  out  of  the  blood  by  atmospheric  pressure, 
rounds  out  the  cheeks,  arms,  and  neck,  and  plumps  the  waste 
places  in  the  Ijody  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Acts  directly  on  the 
circulation  and  feeds  fresh  pure  blood  to  the  tissues,  making  the 
flesh  firm  and  fair,  and  the  skin  soft  and  satiny.  Dr.  Harlan's 
Beauty-Cup  sent  by  mail  in  plain  wrapper— with  our  beauty 
Bookletr-to  any  address  for  2/1  P.O   (abroad.  2/6  M.O.) 

Hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials.  Call  &r  Write— 
E.  Hitfhwator  Hygienic  Institute*  0*119,  Exchange 
Buildinge,  8outhwark»  London. 


^j^iS^^y 


"ROYAL  CASTLE,"     "NEW  PATENT," 
**CHILDS' "  &  "PALMITINE  STAR." 

NIGHT  LIGHTS 


Consider  this— a  few  turns  of 
the  key,  the  tin  is  opened,  and 
your  dainty,  glistening,  little 
^'  Skipper ''  Sardines  are  ready 
for  the  table.  Ask  gently  but 
firmly  for  "Skipper"  Sardines. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  stock  tbem,  send  us 
his  name  and  address  and  enclose  sixpence 
in  stamps  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample 
package  of  twenty  fish  post  free. 

ANGUS    WATSON    &    CO. 
(Dept.    E),       Newcastle-on-Tyne,    England. 


Icilma^^l^ 


4  mother  of  five  writes  s— 

"  I  have  used  only  the  Icilma  Natural  Water 
Soap  for  baby,  and  when  I  say  '  only  '  I  n\ean 
it  literally.  No  creams,  salves,  lotions  or 
powders  have  touched  her,  and  she  has  never 
had  a  spot  or  roughness  on  her  skin.  My 
experience  is  that  girls  chafe  much  more  than 
boys.  L  But  with  baby,  even  while  cutting  all  her 
teeth,  she  has  never  had  so  much  as  a  slight 
reddening  of  the  skin.  Baby's  hair  has  always 
been  washed  with  it,  fiist  every  day,  and  then  as 
it  grew,  twice  a  week.  The  hair  is  really  lovely. 
It  keeps  so  soft  and  glossy  and  has  that  bright 
'  alive  '  look  of  really  healthy  hair." 

For  delicate,  gouty  or  rheumatic  skins,  for  spring 
troubles  and  for  hard  waters  there  is  no  soap 
equal  to 

Nattaral  'Wftter  So&p 

It  contains,  in  a  concentrated  form,  the  same  elements 
as  the  world-famed  greaseless   Icilma  Fluor  Cream. 

Price  2/6  per  box  of  three   tablets. 
From  all  good  chemists  and  stores. 

SAMPLES  AND  FREE  POSTCARDS— For  'zd.  stamps  we 
send  a  sample  of  the  soap  and  a  free  set  of  beautiful 
coloured  j  ostcard  views  of  the  famous  Icilma  Spring 
— a  natural  phenomenon. 


ICILMA  CO.,  Ltd, 
14a9  Rosebery  Avenue, 


(Dept.  58), 
London,    E.C 


ALCOHOLIC  EXCESS 


Drink  and  Drag  Habits  cured  at  home  in  3  to  7  weeks  by  the  recognised  TURVEY  TREATMENT. 

ESTABLISHED  14  YEARS.      ONLY  BRITISH  SYSTEM.      OVER  6,000  RECORDED  CURES. 

This  Treatment,  which  can  be  taken  by  the  most  delicate  person  of  either  sex,  eradicates  all  desire 

for  .Stimulants,  creating  a  permanent  distaste  for  Alcohol  and  Drugs  in  every  form.     The  course,  with 

full  instructions  and  advice,  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world.     Each  case  individually  prescribed 

for  by  a  highly  qualified  English  Physician.     The  Daily  Chrofticle  says  :   "  A  remarkable  success." 

Used  wiUi  *he  greatest  success  by  Officials  of  the  Churcii  of  England  Temperance  Society,  etc. 

Patients  (or  friends  on  their  behalf)  desiring  advice  are  seen  by  the  Consulting  Physician  (free) 

between  1 1  and  4.     For  report  of  Successful  Public  Test  and  Illustrated  Treatise  (free)  call  or  write  :— 

Med.    Stipt.    TURVEY    TREATMENT    CO.,    Ltd.,    26   Keith   House.   153   fif  135  Regent   Street.   London 

Telegrams :  »»  TURYBRT,  LONDON."  Telephone  :  5494  Gerrard. (Side  Entrance), 


WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN 

During  the  next  few  years?  How 
many  unlooked-for  events  will 
crowd  themselves  into  your  life? 
You  are  in  the  dark,  but  if  you 
KNEW  you  could  be  prepared 
for  many  difficulties  and  sur- 
piises.     I  am 

OLD  SOL 

.     THE    . 

Astrologer^ 

and  can  tell  you  just  what  will 
happen  in  the  next  few  years.  I 
give  advice  on  all  subjects  such  as 
raapplage,Health,Fpiends, 
Business,  Changes,  Men- 
tion liucliy  Colours,  Days 
and  Stones.     I  invite  you  to  test  my  knowledge  by  sendmg  P.O. 

'''■  OlV80L,"^.'hIQH  street,  KEN8INQT0N.  LONDON.  W,      „ 
I  will  add  2  years  events  FREE  i»  you  mention  "  Wmdsor  Magazme. 
DO    NOT    DELAY,    SEND     WOW. 


FOOrS  SELF-PROPELLING  &  SELF-ADJUSTABLE 

Wheel  Chairs. 

Constructed  on  new  and  improved  principles, 
which  enable  the  occupant  to  change  the  in- 
clination of  the  back  or 
leg-rest  either  together  or 
separately  to  any  desired 
position,  meeting  every 
demand  for  comfort  and 
necessity :  also  supijlied 
with  single  or  divided  and 
extcrisible  leg-rests.  Have 
speciallylarge  rubber-tvred 
wheels,  and  are  most  easily 
propelled.  No  other  Wheel 
Chairs  are  capable  of  so 
many  adjustments. 
WHEEL.  CHAIRS 
of  Various  Designs 

from  40s. 
Write  for  Catalogue  F5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.   Patentees  &  Manufacturers, 
171.  NEW    BOND  '  STREET,   LONDON,  W. 


THE 

"Jewel"  Fountain  Pen  at  5/- 

answers  your  every  requirement. 

It  is  perfect  in  all  respects.     It  is  the  people's  pen— the  popular  pen. 

No  fancy  price,   yet   every  good  quality.     The   "Jewel"   is  the   best,  as 

thousands   testify.     Get  a  "Jewel"  for  a  crown— you  will  find  it  both  precious 

and  useful.  Of  Stationers,  or  post  free  from  sole  makers — 

JEWEL  PEN  CO.  (Dept.   54),     102  Fenchurch  Street,  LONDON,  E.G. 


Kstab- 
lished 
23  years. 


WARRANTED    FIFTEEN    YEARS. 

PACKED    FREE.        CARRIAGE   PAID. 
Ten  Days'  Free  Trial.    Save  Dealers'  Profits. 

MEAD  GovBntfy  Gycios 

Puncture-Proof  or  Dunlop  Tyres,  Coasters,  Ac. 
_  4C»  O         f  K^       CASH  OR  EASY 

Front    d&  4Bi  m     f  £99  m       PAYMENTS. 
600  Shop-soiled  and  Second-hand  Cycles  from  1.5/- 

Write  at  once  for  Free  Art  Catalogue  and  Special 
Offer  on  latest  Sample  Machine.      Agents  wanted. 
ME*  An  CYCLE   CO.,    Dept.  53  B, 
m  t MU  11.  Paradise  Street,  LIVERPOOL 


By  ye  methods  of  ye  Ancient  Egyptians 
and  Wise  Men  of  the  East. 

Events,  Changes,  Fortunate  Days, 
Numbers,  Colours,  etc.  Business  Guid- 
ance, Planetary  Influence  on  friendship, 
marriage,  and  important  epochs.  Two 
years'  GUIDE  added  FREE  if  you 
mention  this  Magazine. 

Send  birth  date  and  1/-  P.O, 
THOS.  GOULD,  Astrologer,  Butlcigh,  Whitchurch  Road,  CARDIFF. 


HOROSCOPE 


IKTROtOGK 


.WijNSI,OHr'<9 


Are  the  Best  for  Users  of  Roller  Skates. 

WHY  7  BECAUSE  they  are  the  strongest,  safest,  easiest 
running,  are  Feldom  broken,  are  interchangeable,  constructed  from 
press-punched  homogeneous  and  crucible  steel,  have  no  obsolete 
castings,  embody  many  methods  of  reducing  Avear  and  ensuring 
easy  adjustment  not  found  in  other  roller  skates.  The  ball- 
bearing mechanism  is  larger,  stronger,  more  accurately  made, 
and  more  firmly  secured,  rolls,  material  for  material,  are 
stronger,  better  finished,  and  will  wear  longer  than  any  other 
rolls  on  the  market. 

To  he  obtained  from  any  First-class  Dealer. 
If  by  chance  your  local  Dealer  cannot  or  will  not  furnish 
you  with  WIN  SLOW  SKATES,  write  to  us  direct. 

The  Samuel  WInslow  Skate  Manufacturing  Co., 

8,  I.ong  Liane,  Aldersgate  St.,  I.ondon,  E.C, 


TRV 


nir^v 


• 


The  New  Liquid 

METAL  POLISH 


MADE     BY 
RECKITT&SONS    LT9    HULL. 


WHAT'S    WHAT? 


The  Hall-Mark  of  the  Silver  Trade. 


The  Hall-Mark  of  the  Cycle  Trade. 


THE  TIMES  said,  on  January  8  last: 

"  Public  advertising  of   Manufacturers  by  Trade  Mark 

will  protect  Consumers  from  the   substitution  of  inferior 

Wares." 

The  reason  why  the  word    SUNBEAM   has    become 

the  Hall-mark  of  the  Cycle  Trade  is  because  the  Bicycle 

that    bears     this     Brand    is    built    where    no    common 

Machines  are  made. 

Riders  can  never  have  a  ^5   5^.  or  £6  6y.  Bicycle,  with  a  few  extra  fittings  and 
a  little  extra  finish,  palmed  off  on  them  as  a  Best  Cycle  if  they  insist  on  a  Sunbeam. 
J.    Marston,   Ltd. — 15    Sunbeamland — Wolverhampton,    send    the    1909    Sunbeam 

Cycle  List  free  on  application. 


SUBSTITUTION 

IN  THE 
CYCLE  TRADE 


Toy 


Broken 

T>ont  cry.  Bahy 

Seccotine 

(Regd.  Trade  Mark) 

will  mend  it. 


THE  GREAT 
ADHESIVE. 


Sticks 
Everything. 


In  Tubes 

3d.  &  6d. 


Sample  Free 
from 

McCAW.  STEVENSON  &  ORR.  BELFAST. 

or  31-32.  Shoe  Lane.  London,  E.C. 


l;)rl.Tt;Oi3l 


CLUB  SAUCE  Wm 

Per  8  oz.  c^  D.    of  all     i^lH 
Bottle,     D      Grocers.   ^MP 

If  any  Hifllculty  in  obtaininpf,  send  one  penny  stamp  and 
name  of  your  Grocer,  and  a  sample  l)ottIe  will  be  sent  free  by 

G.  &  S.  BRACKNELL  (Dept.  9), 
Brandon  Road,  King's  Cross,  London. 


CUBES 

NEURALGIA. 

ZOX  is  easy  to  take,  quick  in  its 
a:t  on  on  ttie  nerves,  and  certified  to 
contain  no  injurious  substance.  If 
you  suffer  from  Neuralgia  or  Head- 
ache take  ZOX  and  find  speedy  relief. 
FREE  Mention  Windsor Magazink, 
,.-_.-.„  and  send  stamped  addressed 
OFFER  envelope  for  two  ZOX 
Powders,  which  we  will  send  you  free. 
Of  Chemists,  Stores,  etc.,  1/-  and  2/6 
per   box,    or   post 

fre>^  from— 

THE  ZOX  CO., 

11,  Hatton  Garden. 

London,  B.C. 


FOOT'S  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIRS 


The 

Adjustable 

'Fit-the-Back' 

Rest. 


ARE    DELIGHTFULLY   RESTFUL. 

The  occupant  can  instantly 
change  the  inchnation  of 
Seat,  Back,  or  Leg  Rest  to 
accommodate  the  body  in 
every  desirable  position  for 
rest  and  comfort.  They  are 
made  in  various  styles  and 
qualities,  meeting  every  de- 
mand of  necessity  or  1  uxur  y . 

Write  for  CataloKue  C6 

of  Adjustable  CHairs 

from  30/-. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  LTD. 

(Dept.  C  5)  171,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


NO     CONNECTION     WITH    ANY     HOUSE     IN     LONDON. 


m0r\c- 


^iS^^Ks^T^iSf^'TpMSN^^pN^?^^^^    ^^?l?^®  ^^^^  ***®  Homes  of  the  Irish    Peasantpy. 

of  tK  relel^fipH  HaSo  wnvwM^TT^  ^^  ^°»*'  respectfully  invite  inspection  and  comparison 
iflNPN  nnft^a  ^f  Ki„P"Tn  ^^^f^f  xf'?^?^^^^  DAMASKS,  CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS  and  General  HOUSEHOLD 
LINEN  GOODS,  of  which  Illustrated  Price  List  and  Samr)le8  will  be  sent  to  any  address  post  free  on  application.  **««««***-" 

I.«HI«B'  Ho«,»*i*«u^.,                                     ,^*?,^?'^    POCKET    HANDK£1RCHIE1^S. 
Ladies   Hemstitched        f rom  4  9  to  2S/- per  doz.        Gent.'s  Hemstitched       from  7/6  to  39/- per  doz. 

•        Sfi??«f*w««H£l«!tKH'*"'**''t  ".t^Ji  ff/r     ••  "       HemstltchedClearLawnHkfs';..    8/9:;40-      .'; 

Initial  Handkerchiefs     ^..    8/-,  13/6.  &  16/-  „        Initial  Handkerchiefs       ..       ..        ..       15/- 

Ladies    Henistitched  and  Embroidered  Handkerchiefs,  from  12/-  to  lOO/-  per  doz. 
^,^^--^_  ____,  ^  ^^,^^'lf^l/'""^  '^^  ""  Ordsrs  of  £1  uptvards  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

JOHN  WILSON  &  SON.  Ltd.  "fiSSi^lSSSSalt^urr"  Downshirc  House,  BELFAST. 

Branches  :  Glasgow-129,  Buchanan  St         Edinburgh-ISS   Princes  St.         Bibmingham-63.  New  St.         Factory :  Harryville,  Ballymena. 
EXPORTERS    TO    ALL    PARTS    OF    THE    "WORLD.  


(DRUMKEWNESSlNANYFORM) 


The  misery  caused  by  Inebriety  is  simply  incal- 
culable. Are  you,  or  is  any  member  of  your  family, 
or  friend,  also  drifting  to  destruction,  bringing 
ruination  and  disgrace  to  your  home  all  throueh 
excess  of  drink  ?  Will  you  not  try  to  save  your- 
self or  the  one  near  and  dear  to  you,  before  it  is 
too  late  ?  You  only  have  to  call  or  write  to  the 
"  Tern perancia  Association,"  they  will  help  you 
and  tell  you  how. 

With  their  methods,  patients  can  be  cured 
SECRETLY,  even  against  their  free  will,  or  you 
can  cii  re  yourself  privately,  at  your  own  home,  hotel, 
or  while  at  work.  Adapted  for  both  sexes  of  any  age 
and  endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession,  the  Press, 
and  Clergy.  All  Advice  FREE  and  CONFIDENTIAL 
Address:— THE  SUPERINTENDENT, 

»TEM  PERANCIA  ASSOCIATION," 

213  b,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.O. 


BLUSHING. 

Hemarkahle  discovery  that  tviU 

interest  every  man  and  woman 

suffering        from        involuntary 

Slushing, 

EFFECTIVE  TREATMENT  THAT  PERMANENTLY  REMOVES 
THE  CAUSE. 

Men  and  women  who  suffer  from  involuntary  blushing 
need  no  longer  despair.  Out  of  a  mass  of  failures  has  come 
a  genuine  success.  Their  self-consciousness  can  be  fo 
thoroughly  removed  that  they  themselves  will  wonder  if 
they  ever  really  had  this  embarrassing  complaint,  Mr.  K.  S. 
Temple  is  the  scientist  who  has  formulated  this  m.uvellous 
home  niethod  that  cures  to  stay  cured.  The  treatment  he 
prescribes  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  disease,  and  cures  it, 
so  that  the  frequent  blushing  and  flushing  becomes  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Mr.  K.  S.  Temple  wishes  it  understood  that  his 
method  of  cure  is  different  entirely  to  the  many  others  which 
have  given  only  temporary  relief.  This  new  method  is  a  simple 
home  treatment  that  members  of  either  sex  can  easily  follow  to 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  issue,  i.e.,  a  permanent  cure.  By 
sending  your  name  and  address,  and  enclosing  stamp  to 
pay  postage,  to  Mr.  K.  S.  TEMPLE  (Specialist), 
8,  Bienlieirri  St.,  Bond  St.,  London,  W.,  vou  will 
receive  full  description  of  this  remarkable  method  which  will  enable 
men  and  women,  previously  nervous  and  shy,  now  to  take  their 
places  in  Society  with  pleasure  and  ease,  and  get  greater  profit  from 
f  r%  f  f  their  business.  The  description  is  posted 
P"  m^  [■    Ij"  to  you  free,  in  a  perfectly  plain  senled  en- 

^"^  ^"^  velope,  and  you  should  have  no  hesitancv 
in  writing.  You  will  be  delighted  to  learn  how  easily  you  can  be 
permanently  relieved  of  blushing  and  flushing  of  the  face  and  neck, 
and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  to-day ;  don't  neglect  to  do  so. 


MAKE  THIS  YEAR'S  HOLIDAY  DIFFERENT 
FROM  ANY  OTHER  BY  TAKING  A  KODAK 
WITH  YOU— MAKE  IT  A  KODAK  HOLIDAY. 


EVERY  STEP  IN  KODAK  PHOTOGRAPHY  IS 
SIMPLE.  EVERY  STEP  IS  MADE  IN  DAYLIGHT. 
LOADING  AND  UNLOADING,  DEVELOPING  AND 
PRINTING.  A  COMPLETE  OUTFIT  WILL  GO 
INTO  YOUR  GLADSTONE.  .  ,  .  BROWNIE  KODAKS 
FROM  5/.,  FOLDING  POCKET  KODAKS  FROM  42/- 


KODAK,  LTD.,  57-61,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

96,  Bold  St.,  Liverpool ;  89,  Grafton  St.,  Dublin  ;  2,  St.  Nicholas  Bldgs., 

Newcastle-on-Tyne;   72-74.,    Buchanan  St.,    Glasgow;    59,    Bronipton 

Rd.,  S.W.  ;  60,  Cheapside,  E.G.;  115,  Oxford  St.,  W. ;  171-173,  Regent 

St.,  W. ;  40,  Strand  London,  W.G. 

OBTAINABLE    OF   ALL  THE   BEST   DEALERS. 


The  Kodak  Book  shovirs 
you  what  pleasure  there 
is  in  Kodak  picture 
making.  Write  for  a  copy 


BOTH 


The  "HANDY"  Garden  Light 

(as  eulogised  in  the  "London  Magazine")  is  the 
handiest  unit  in  a  modern  garden  equipment.  Can 
be  placed  anywhere  at  any  moment  for  forcing  or 
sheltering  seeds,  seedlings,  delicate  and  choice  plants, 
etc.  Thoroughly  well  made  in  best  material,  strong, 
durable,  and  fitted  with  ventilation  panels. 

Size,  27  by  24 
by  18  ins. 

Price  7/6  each; 
3  for  21/-. 


Our  Famous 
Creosoted 

Trellis 


needs  no  paint.  Damp  and  rot-proof.  Resists  all 
weathers.  Prevents  fungoid  growths  and  does  not 
harbour  garden  pests.  Saves  time,  trouble,  and 
money.  Lasts  much  longer,  and  looks  much  better 
than  ordinary  trellis,  which  it  is  now  fast  supersed- 
ing.       Price    from    1/-  per  piece.       Write  to-dav   to 

The  Cheap  Wood  Co.,  16  &  17,  Devonshire 

Square  (Telephone  14103  Central),  for  full  particulats 
and  Horticultural  Catalogue.     Copies  sent  post 

FREE' 


SWAN 


w 


FOUNXPBN 

is   a    necessity  to  modern    men 

and  women  who  value  their  time, 

comfort  and  saving  of  expense. 

Always  clean  and  ever  ready 

for  use  ;    won't   clog,  scratch, 

leak     or     blot ;     will    outlast 

grosses  of  steel  pens. 

The  busier  you  are  the  more 

time  a  "  Swan  "  will  save 

you,  and  the  more  you  will 

appreciate      its      splendid 

reliability. 

Prices  -from 

10/6  to  £20. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
AND  JEWELLERS. 


Write  for  Catalogue, 
post  free. 


MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.,  79  &  80,  High  Holborn,  WX. 

Branches— (^-i,  Cheapside,  E.C. ;  95a,  Regent  Street,  W.  ; 
3,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester;  10,  Rue  Neuve, 
Brussels;  Bientano's,  37,  Ave.  de  I'Op^ra,  Paris; 
and  at  New  York  and  Chicago. 


500  POUNDS  REWARD! 

For  Beardless  and  Baldheaded 

Beard  and  hair  practically  raised  in  8  days  by  g^enuine 
Danish  "  Moss-Balsam/'  Old  and  voung,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  use  only  »•  IVI OSS- Balsam  "  for  raising  beard, 
eyebrows,    and    hair,  for   it    has    been    proven  that    "' MOSS- 

Balsam "  is  the  only  remedy  of  mocle<>n 
science  which,  in  the  course  of  from  one  week 
to  a  fortnigrhti  by  acting  on  the  capillary  sacs,  ttff^cis 
the  same  to  such  an  extent  that  the  hair  commences  to  grow 
immediately.    Guaranteed  harmless. 

If  this  be  not  true,   we  agrree  to  pay— 

500  POUNDS  CASH 

to  every  bald,  beardless,  and  thin-haired 
person  having;  used  **  Moss-Balsam "  for  six 
weeks  without  effect. 

N.B. — We  are  the  only  house  furnishing  such  a  guarantee. 
Medical  descriptions  and  recommendations.  Write  for 
prospectus. 

"I,    the   undersigned,   do  hereby  recommend   the   genuine 

Danish  Moss- balsam  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  growing 

of  new  hair.     I  had  for  an  extended  period  been  the  sufferer 

from  the  falling  out  of  the  hair  to  such  an  extent  that  entire  l^ald 

spots  appeared  on  the  scalp.     But  after  having  applied  Moss-Balsam  for  three  weeks,  the  hair  began  to  grow  out  anew,  and 

became  thick  and  haavy."-  Miss  M.  C.  AXDERSEN,  Nr.  5,  Odensegaue,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Orders  can  only  be  executed  prepaid  to  Eng:land,  C.  O.  D.  orders  being:  not  accepted  by 
the  P.  O.  Department. 

1  Packag:e  "  Moss,"  10s.  (sealed  Viapper).       Write  to  THE  GREA  TEST  SPECIALITY  BUS/NESS  hi  the  world— 

MOSS=MAGASINET,  COPENHAGEN  1012,  DENMARK 

(Postage  :  On  Post  Cards,  xd. ;  on  Letters,  2ii.) 


The  Red 

Dwarf 


Styiogretph 


The  Best  and^ 
Readiest  Writer 
in    the   World. 

WRITES  SMOOTHLY,  CANNOT  LEAK, 
CONVENIENT  SIZE,  EVER-READY. 

Sold  by  most  Stationers  always  at  8/9, 

or    supplied   post    free   by    the    Sole 

Proprietors, 

J.  KEARNEY  &  CO., 

W      47,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 

rri^^KW      Ask  for  List  of  Titled  Users 
and  Testimonials. 


HEADACHE  CURED 

You  can  at  once  g-et  rid  of  Headache  by  using 

Dr.  Mackenzie's^ 

CATARRH-CURE 

Smelling  Bottle 

It  Instantly  Relieves  a,nd 
Cures    Cold     in    the    Head, 

Relieves  Neuralgia  in  the 
Head, Nervous  HEADACHE,  etc. 
A  SPECIFIC  for  HAY  FEVER. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores.  Price 
One  Shilling;  or  if  unable  to  obtain, 
send  14  Stamps  and  it  will  be  sent  post 
free  in  the  U.K.  from  the  Proprietors, 

Mackenzie's  Cure  Depot,  Reading. 

REFUSE  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


STRENGTH 
BY  MAIL! 

I  offer  perfect  health  and  ! 
physical  development— will 
eradicate  troublesome  com- 
plaints and  physical  defects. 
f  don't  ask  for  much  of  either 
your  time  or  money.  Write  to-day 
for  Free  Book,  "Health  at  Home,    , 
termn,    T.  INCH  (Bept.  Y), 
BROADWAY,  FULHAM,  ' 
LONDON.  S.W; 


TO  LADIES 

Nui*se  Sylvestyre's  Female  Tablets  have  an 

established    reputation. — Guaranteed    a    reliable 

Corrective  for  Ladies  ailments.    Recommended  by 

Doctors  and  Ladies — supplied  through  post  only. 

1/3  and  2/6  per  box,  i-      ; 

NURSE  SYLVESTYRE,      23  Dept. 

Exchange  Parade,  Southwark  St.,  London,  8.E. 


ELEGTRICITY'IBOON 

to  Men  and  Womenm 

Few  men  and  women  are  as  strong  and  as  well  as  they  would 
like  to  be.     Yew  weak  people  there  are  who  cannot  be  trans- 
formed   into    powerful,   energetic    men    and    women   with   the 
"Ajax"     Body    Battery.       Some    men     and     women     are    born 
weaklings,  others  are  made  of  sterner  stuff  and  lose  their  vitality  through 
overwork,  worry,  dissipation,  and  the  follies  of  youth. 

**  Oh,  give  me  back  the  strength  and  energy  of  my  youthful  days ! " 

is  the  cry.  If  you  feel  that  you  are  breaking  down,  that  your  vitality  is  becoming  impaired,  don't 
waste  your  money  and  time  fooling  with  drug  makeshifts  ;  go  after  the  cause  ;  build  up  the  power  of 
the  nerve-cells  with  a  steady,  continuous  current  of  I£lectricity  as  applied  by  the  '''AJax"  Dry- 
Cell  Body  Battery,  and  you  can  feel  anew  the  life  blood  dancing  through  your  veins  ; 
you  can  recover  the  energy,  the  ambition  of  youth,  and  take  your  place  among  the  world's  fighting 
men  who  are  making  their  way  to  fame  and  fortune. 

The  "Ajax"  Battery  requires  no  charging;  it  is  always  ready  for  use.  It  restores  the 
vital  powers  to  men  and  women.     It  makes  strong,  healthy  men  and  women.     It  is  a  positive  and 

lasting  cure  for  indig^estion  (Dyspepsia),  Constipation,  Head- 
ache, Drowsiness,  Rheumatism,  Neuralg^ia,  Lumbago, 
Sciatica,    Weakness    of   the    Back,  Weakness 
Nervous  System,  Sleeplessness,  etc. 

If  you  can't  call  and  let  us' 

explain  electricity  to  you,  we 
will  mail  you,  closely  sealed,  FREE,  our  illustrated  8o-page 
book  for  men  and  women.  All  who  are  interested  in 
recovering  their  health  should  read  this  book,  as  it  points  out 
the  way  to  happiness  and  health. 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE, 
(Dept.   19),   25,    Holtaopn   Viaduct,     London,  E.C. 


OUR  FREE  BOOK. 


^^ 


5/- 


'-  l\Ct, 
of  all  Booksellers. 


All  About  Investment 

is  a  new  book  that  every  investor  should 
read.  It  explains  in  simple  and  forceful 
language  the  science  of  safeguarding  capital 
and  increasing  income,  and  shows  how 
investment  success  can  be  attained  by 
following  a  definite  investment  aim. 

The  author  divides  investors  into  ten  groups,  in 
one  of  which  every  investor— be  he  thrifty  artisan  or 
wealthy  land-owner— is  bound  to  find  himself  and  his 
needs.  The  reader  is  taught  how  to  aVoid  the  risks 
inseparable  from  haphazard  investment  ;  how  to 
achieve  his  own  investment  aim,  and  "the  success 
which  colours  all  in  life." 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 

We  are  so  convinced  that  this  book  is  one 
you  need  to  read  if  you  are  an  investor, 
that  we  will  send  you  a  copy,  post  paid, 
free,  on  approval,  for  one  week,  on  receipt 
of  coupon. 


1 


COUPON  FOR  APPROVAL  COPY. 

To  Financial  Rkview  of  Revikws, 

2,  Wrtterloo  Place,  London. 
Please  peiid  me  a  copy  of  "AW  \hnnt  Iiivestraeat," 
and  atter  reading  I  will  send  5/-  or  ;e.iirn  in  a  week. 

Name 

Address. W.M. 


FATE 


Know 

Your     \<S2|^, 

Destiny  /  tell 


3,000  LETTERS    OF   APPRECIATION 

from    everj'    class     of    society    (from    nobility    downwards)    prove    the 
...  exactitude  and  fidelity  of  my  Horoscopes.     My  results  absolutely  establish 

ge  reliability  of  ASTROLOGY— the  most  ancient  of  all  sciences.  Let  me  prove  it  to  you.  I  will  send  a  TEST 
HOROSCOPE,  comprising  seven  pages  and  cover,  on  receipt  of  i/-  P.O.,  and  xd.  ttampfor  postage.  SUiiply  (five  date, 
inotith ,  and  jfear  of  birth ,— time  if  knot m.  My  full  Horoscopes  have  proved  of  infinite  service  to  society 
leaders,  politicians,  authors,  business  men,  &c.     Do  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  investigation,  but  send  TO-DAY 

YOUR    MONEY    RETURNED    IN    FULL    IF    NOT    SATISFIED. 

Prince   S-—  writes:    "  Your  predictions  have  proved  re-    I    Countess  of  C — says:  ''Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upcm 

markably  true  and  most  valuable  to  me  m    the  light  of  the  remarkable  reading  you  gave  me   last  year  •    your  ore- 

recent  events.  '  dictions  are  coming  very  true."  «       >    « 

MR,    NEWTON   VERITY,   4,    Duke   Street,   Adelphi,    London,  W.C. 


THE 


kk 


ILKLEY  COUGH 


Adjustable  to  every  desired 

position,  making  it  the  most 

comfortable    Couch    in 

existence. 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED. 

OI\TAL.OGUES    FREE. 


Sole  Malcei's  and  Inventors — 

ROBINSON  &  SONS, 

INVALID  FURNITURE   MAKERS,     ^ 

ILKLEY,  YORKS. 


Stall's  Books 


Ignorance  fosters  Vice. 


2nd  Million. 

The  Self  & 
Sex    Series 

has    the   unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Dr.  John  Clifford, 
Rev.  0.  M.  Sheldon, 
Hev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T,  Spurgeon, 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Horton, 
Fred.  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  Willard, 
Lady  H.  Somerset, 
Eminent  Physicians  and 
SYLVANUS  STALL,  D.D.  Hundreds  of  Others. 

BOOKS  TO  MEN.      By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young:  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

ROOhTC  Tn  WOMRM     By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-AUen,  M.D.,and 
DUUIVS   lU   yvumtll>.         Mrs.  Emma  F.  a.  Drake,  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

A/-/>er  copy  net,  postage  4^.     Send  for  table  of  contents. 

7,  I,  Imperial  Arcade,  Ludgate 
Circus,  London,  B.C. 


Vir   Publishing  Co., 


DRESS    LINENS 

Our  Range  of  Patterns  is  now 
complete,  and  we  would  like 
them  to  speak  for  themselves. 

A  postcard  will  bring  them  to 
you,  together  with  our  latest 
Price  Lists. 

WEDDING  LINEN  OUTFITS  OUR  SPECIALITY. 

MURPHY  &  ORR  ("If)  BELFAST. 


59andN0TaWRINKLE 

I  have  removed  mine  and  will  remove  yours 
and  guarantee  you  a  Youthful    Complexion. 
Particulars  of  a  "guaranteed  cure'  sent  on  . 
receipt  of  stamped  addressed  envelope. 

Thousands    of    Unsolicited     Testimonials — 

genuine  under  a  penalty  of  £1,000. 

Madame  W.  R.  Elise,  5,  Farley  Road,  Catford, 

London  {Late  Nenv  Bond  Street). 


D9  NIBLETT'S  VITAL  RENEWER 

Cures  fits- 

35  years'  Unfailing  Suoeess    proves    It.     This  sensational 

discovery  of  a  Safe  and   Permanent  Cure   for  EPILEPSY  was 

made  by  a  London  Physician  after  years  of  research. 

Interesting  Book  and  Testimonials  Free. 

C.  P.  WIBLETT,  41«  Burwood  Hense,  Bnrwood  Place.  London,  W. 


The 


Furnishing  Problem 

— and  its  solution. 


npi  Firstly,  choice  is   so  hard  to 

1  11©  make.     You  see  all  kinds  of  Fur- 

«^         I    I  niture,  but  none  that  suits  your 

■    Koblftnn       requirements  —  all    of   it    lacks 

*  *  VTP-r*^***.     something— falls  short    either  in 
its  usefulness,  or  is  deficient  in  its  artistic  qualities,  or 
both.     Secondly,  prSce  is  a  drawback.     The  kind  you  need  is  marked  so  extravagantly  high  that  quite  rightly  you 
hesitate  to  spend  so  much  money.      Or  maybe  it  is  not  convenient  to  lay  out  a  lump  sum. 

npi  VVe    can    help    you.     In  the  first  place  we  can  supply  you  with  that  tasteful  and  comfortable 

J,  fl©  iurniture  which  you  want.      Our  Catalogue  contains  hundreds  of  designs — all  from  photographs 

^      «  ,  of  goods  actually  in  our  showrooms — giving  \o\x  practically  unlimiied  choice. 

OOludOU  Secondly  we    supply  at  lower  prices  than  you  can  get  elsewhere.      All  our  goods 

*  are  made  in  factories  under  our  direct  control — the  goods  going  direct  from  the  manufacturer 

to  the  consumer,  and  thus  saviog  all  middlemen's  profits. 

Further,  our  system  of  Easy  Payments  to  suit  your  ovirn  income  enables  our  customers  to  get 
what  they  need  without  delay  or  inconvenience. 

I4  D  T*  T*         Write  to-day  for  our  huge  illustrated  Catalogue    **  J>"   giving  hints  and    suggestions,   and  also 

*  *V*^*^«     particulars  of  our  Easy  Payment   System.     It    COStS    you      nothing:   and    will    save 

you     pounds.        The  illustration  here   shown  is  one  of  the  many  special  lines   taken  from    this    Catalogue. 


\: 


We  guarantee  safe  delivery 
to  any  railway  station  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Money  returned  if  goods  are 
not  satisfactory 

Colonial  Orders  receive 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 


GLOBE 

Furnishing  Co. 

(J.  R.  Grant,  Proprietor.) 


LIVERPOOL— Pembroke  Place. 
GLASGOW— 5 1 0,  Sauchiehall  St. 
BELFAST— 38-40.  High  St. 
BLACKBURN— Ainsworth  St. 


HOW  TO  REMOVE  HAIR  GROWTH 

Doctors  Say  There   Is  a   Harmless,  Safe  and 
Sure  Way  to   Remove   it. 

Dp.  F.  a.  Starbuck  says:  ««I  Feel  Justified  in  Making-  the  Assertion 
Tliat  It  Is  tlie  Only  Successful  Metliod  of  Removing*  Hair." 


Every  woman  who  is  afflicted  with  super- 
fluous hair  will  •undoubtedly  be  glad  to  know 
that  there  is  but  one  proper  and  logical  method 
of  getting  rid  of  this  most  annoying  and  em- 
barrassing disfigurement. 

The  best  authorities  in  the  medical  profession 
agree  that  De  Miracle  will  destroy  hair  success- 
fully, although  there  are  many  other  unreliable 
things  which  claim  to  do  it.  The  success 
which  has  attended  this  preparation  as  a  means 
of  removing  hair  is  based  upon  the  method  by 
which  it  works.  It  is  a  purely  scientific  principle 
and  totally  different  from  the  pastes  and  powders 
and  other  remedies  which  simply  break  off 
the  hair  in  the  same  way  that  the  razor  does, 
making  the  hair  when  it  grows  out  again  heavier 
than  before. 

As  far  as  the  electric  needle  or  X-ray  is 
concerned,  both  are  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but 
dangerous  as  well.  The  scars  and  burns  of 
the  electric  needle  last  for  a  lifetime,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  X-ray  are  indeed  s^ripus, 


De  Miracle  may  be  used  without  any  incon- 
venience or  danger  of  any  kind.  The  method 
by  which  it  removes  hair  should  not  be  classed 
or  confused  with  that  of  the  fake  free  treatments 
which  are  advertised  so  extensively  in  the 
newspapers. 

Remember  De  Miracle  is  the  only  method  for 
removing  hair  which  is  endorsed  by  physicians, 
surs^eons,  dermatologists,  medical  journals,  and 
prominent  magazines. 

We  shall  be  pleased  indeed  to  send  you 
absolutely  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope  a  54-page 
booklet  containing  full  information  concerning 
this  remarkable  treatment  as  well  as  testimonials 
of  prominent  physicians,  surgeons,  derma- 
tologists, medical  journals,  and  the  principal 
magazines.  You  should  read  this  booklet 
before  you  try  anything.  It  treats  the  subject 
exhaustively.  Write  to  the  De  Miracle  Chemical 
Co.  (Dept.  L),  65  to  69,  Mount  Pleasant,  Holborn, 
W.C,  simply  saying  you  want  this  booklet,  and 
it  will  be  mailed  sealed  at  once. 
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fA  BOON  TO  THIN  PEOPLE.! 


We  want  to  show  you  how  you  can  quickly  add  flesh,  be  made  plump  but  without 
superfluous  fat,  giving  you  a  splendid  physique  and  a  grand  symmetrical  figure 
free  from  all  scragginess. 

If  you  sufller  from  indigestion  or  dyspepsia  M^e  want  you  to  test  our  treatment  ; 
it  will  very  quickly  relieve  that  stifling  feeling,  tone  up  the  digestive  organs  and 
enable  them  to  do  their  proper  work. 

We  claim  our  treatment  is  the  greatest  Nerve  Food  ever  invented  ;  those  who 
suffer  from  nerve  complaints  should  take  this  opportunity  of  testing  absolutely 
free  this  most  remarkable  harmless  remedy. 

This  free  offer  is  made  solely  for  the  purpose  that  everyone  may  test  ths  efficacy  of  this  treatment.    Don't  send  any 
money,  this  offer  is  FREE ;  just  enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  free  trial  packet  and  booklet. 

The  "W.C*  TEMPLE  ASSOCIATION  (Dept.  228),  8,  Blenheim  Street,  Bond  Street,  LONDON.W. 


FREE    TO 
THIN     PEOPLE. 


INDIGESTION 
SUFFERERS. 


NERVE 
TROUBLES. 


AVE  THE    SHOPKEEPERS'    PROFIT 

by  purchasing  direct  at  Exporters'  Prices.    Send  cash  Avith 


order  (or  pay  t)n  delivery)  stating  size  and  shape  required. 
Close-woven  Panamas  (as  sold  at  1  Guinea)    10/6)    ■„ 


Post 
ree 


Superior  do.,  heavy  silk  band,  Kussia  leather  lined  ..  21/. 

A  few  hundred  Exporters'Samples(most  flexible  made)  30/6 

/    /  Illustratkd  Price  List  Post  Fkee. 

SOCIETEPANAMA,£>ept  B,  148,  Old  Stmt,  St.  Luke's,  London. 

(Postage  on  Colonial  Orders,  2/-  extra.) 


FREE   ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 

This  beautiful  g-carat  Gold-Filled  Signet  Ring. 
We  make  this  extraordinary  offer  to  introduce 
our  new  catalogue.  All  we  ask  of  you  is  to 
send  your  name  and  address  with  P.O.  for  lo^. 
to  cover  th2  cost  of  engraving  your  initial  and 
postage.     Colonial  orders,  i/-. 

SIMS  &   MAYER  (Dept.  26), 
Walter  House,  51,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


EVERY  MAN 

Suffering  from  GENERAL  and  PHYSICAL  DEBILITY  should 
send  for  a  Valuable  Pamphlet  explaining  how  all  Nervous  and 
Organic  Derangement  may  be  successfully  treated  without 
stomach  medication.  The  method  is  easy  and  pleasant,  and 
will  effect  a  perfect  and  permanent  cure.  Sent  in  a  plain  sealed 
envelope  post  free  2  stamps. 

W.  E.  NORTON,  59  &  60,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Over  40  years'  continuous  success. 


It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  to  jog  along  and  get  an  everyday  wage  the  same  as  the  other  man,  but 
by  doing  this  you  are  simply  drifting  to  unemployment.  A  person  who  is  equipped  with  the 
right  knowledge  in  an  up-to-date  trade  or  profession  is  in  constant  demand,  and  commands 
a  good  salary.  DON'T  BE  CONTENT  with  an  ordinary  wage.  We  have  trained 
thousands  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  by  post,  direct  to  their  homes,  in  their  spare  time,  to 
enter  that  up-to-date  paying  profession  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  its  Branches,  such  as 


Electrical  Engineering,       f 
Electric  Light  and  Power, 


ARE 
YOU 

DRIFTING  ? 


Electric  Tramways, 
Motor  Car  Management. 
Mathematics. 


Mechanical   Engineering. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 


"  How  to  Become  an  Electrical  or  Mechanical  Engineer."     Write  for  our  Free  Book  now  to 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER  INSTITUTE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

446,  Norwich  House,  Southampton  Street,  Holborn,  or 

AGENTS  :- 

India,  Calcutta:  A.  W.  McPherson,  13  British  India  Street; 
India,  Lihore:  A.  W.  St.  Ledger  Taylor,  Hall  Road;  India, 
Madras  :  A.  A.  Barwise,  7  Wells  Water  Works,  Mint  Buildings; 
New  Zealand,  Christnhurch :  A.  J.  Rodger,  131  Cashel  Street; 
Australia,  Melbourne  :  A.  W.  O.  Bagley,  Robbs  Buildings,  533 
Collins  Street;  Jamaica,  Kingston  ;  A.  C.  A.  Warner,  58  Laws 
Street. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  I 
ADVERTISEMENTS* 


Earn  from  £5  to  £20  weekly. 

We  will  Teach   you  lay  Post   the 

Most  Profitable  Business. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  PROSPECTUS. 

PAGE-DAVIS    CO., 
15,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  Z<ondon.  I 


NOSES  &    EARS 

NOSES.— The  only  patent  Nose  Machines  in 
the  World.  Improve  ugly  noses  of  all  kind. 
Scientific  yet  simple.    Can  be  worn  during  sleep. 

Send  stanaped  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
RED  NOSES.— My  long  established  medi- 
cally approved  Treatment  absolutely  cures  red 
noses.  3/9  post  free.  Foreign  1/6  extra. 
I7GLV  EARS,-Mv  Patent  Rubber  Ear 
Caps  remedy  ui?ly,  outstanding  ears.  Hundreds 
of  successful  cases.  7/6  post  free.  Foreign,  1/- 
extra.  u.  i.ees   RAV, 

10  E  CENTRAL  CHAMBERS,  LIVERPOOL. 


WARD,    LOCK  &    CO.'S 

GUIDE  TO  LONDON,  1909 

Cloth  Bound,   ONE  SHILLING. 

Contains  368Pag2sand  over  100  IHustrations.  With  Map  of 
London  and  twelve  miles  round.  Two  large  Section  Plans  of 
Central  London    showing  every  street   of  importance,  and    18 

other  Maps  and  Plans. 

Also  issued,  with  COMPLETE  INDEX  TO  STREETS,  2/6 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Limited. 


LACES&NETS 

m^    DONT  DELAY !    WRITE   TO-DAY  for  samples  ^^ 

of  our  Nets  -plain  fany  colour),  spot  and  Fancy— write^ 

for  patterns  of  Beautiful  Tinsel  Gauzes.Crepe  de  Chene,  Voiles  ' 

and  Muslins,  Laces  and  insertions  in  great  variety.  Excellent  L 

LaceCurtains.  Braids  and  Threads  for  LaceWork.  Splendid  Black  I 

Grenadine8,a/9  per  yd.    Write  for  Free  Samples  to  Dept.  F. 

Late 
Haythornj 


S.A.SANDSaC° 


BeAUTIFIJ.LBRITAIN  :-Bovgm      I  CvTMB-LRbAJSD. 


The  Perfect  Balance 
Of  the  Perfect  Bicycle 

It   is   due   to    their   scientifically 

correct  design,  and  to  the  unrivalled 

excellence     of    the     materials     and 

workmanship    used     exclusively    in 

the    Rudge-Whitworth    Works,   the 

largest  in  the  Kingdom. 

I'he    new    68-page    Art 

Catalogue  describes  in  detail 

the  new  features  of  the  igog 

Models  of  Rudge-Whitworths 

including  the 

Patent  Combined  Celluloid 
Handlebar  Covering  and  Grips 

Patent  Rustless  Finish 
Patent  Brakes 
Variable  Speed  Gears 
All-steel  Flush-joint  Frames 
Featherweight  Roadsters 
The  10  Years  Guarantee 

Prices  from  £3    15s.  cash  to  £14    12s,, 
or  from  7/-  per  month. 

The  Catalogue  is  sent  Post  Free  from 

RUDGE-WHITWORTH,  Ltd., 

(Dept.  204)'  COVENTRY. 

LONDON:— 230  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W, 
23  Holborn  Viaduct,  EX. 
160  Regent  Street,  W, 


Rudge-Whilworlh 

Britain's   Besl  Bicycle 


h\\ 


-•  ^ 


FOOT'S 

ADAPTA  BED  TABLE 


Patented. 

Can  be   instantly    raised,   lowered,   revolved,  or  inclined. 
Extends  over  bed,  couch,  or  chair,  and  is  an  ideal  Table 
for    reading   or   taking   meals    in    bed.      It    cannot   over- 
balance.     Comprises  Bed    Table,    Reading    Stand,    Writ- 
ing   Table,    Bed    Rest,    Sewing    or  Work    Table,    Music 
Stand,  Easel,  Card  Table,  &c. 
Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  Great 
Britain.    Boolilet  Free.    PRICES: 
No.  1.— Enamelled     Metal     Parts,     with     Polished 

Wood  Top £1       7       6 

No.  2.— Ditto,  with  Adjustable  Side  Tray  and  Auto- 

niatic  Book-holders  raj  z7/?/j/'rrt?^flf')      ..         ,.     £1     15       O 
No.  3.-Complete  as  No.  2,  but  superior"finish  . .     £2       5       O 

No.  4.— Complete  as  No.  2,  but.  Nickel-plated  and' 

Polished  Metal  Parts  £3       3      Q 

J.  FOOT  fi?  SON,  Ltd.  (Dept.  A  5), 

1  I7»«  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


PIECES. 


^^e^KFAS^ 


Packed 
Free. 


Decorated    in    Special    Boyal 
.  VI   Blue,    a   loAely    pattern  on  tlie 
finest  Semi-Porcelain.     Satis- 
faction Guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 
Sample,  6d, ,  ^} 


WRITE  NOW  for  our 

BARGAIN  CATALOGUE 

showing  over  200  illustrations  in 
25  colours  and  gold  of  Dinner, 
Tea,  Toilet,  Dessert  Ser- 
vices, etc. ;  also  Glass  GOOdS. 
I  Tills  list  will  save  you  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  in  I 
your  crockery  bill.     POST  FREE  from  I 

I  THE  CHINA  ST.  POTTERY  CO.,  Ltd.,  | 
12,  Vivian  W^opks,  Fenton,  Staffs. 


<i  PICTORIAI. "    PACKET    OF 

different  STAMPS  for  G^' 

Contains  the  following  fine  stamps,  many  unused,  Canada. 
Quebec  Tercentenary,  Crete  (Hermes),  Dahomey  (General 
Paidherbe),  Bosnia  (View  of  Doboi),  Austria  Jubilee,  Djibouti 
(Mosque  of  Tadjourah),  French  Guiana  lAnteater),  Hayti 
(President  NordAlexis),Guadeloupe(MountHoul'emont),J»».ipur 
(chariots),  Moyen  Congo.  Gabon,  Reunion  (Map),  San  Marino, 
Spanish  Morocco,  and  many  other  good  stamps  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Only  1  packet  to  each  applicant.  Mention  packet  8*26. 
BRIGHT  &  SON,  164,  Strand,  LONDON,  W.a 


jThis  is  an  oblique  point  (Relief 
style)  and  can  be  supplied  with 
any  Neptune  Pen  at  5/-  upwards 


NEPTUNE  PENS 

C  Any  steel  pen  matched ).   The  hi^h  reputation  of  thesepens 
has  been  n'uintained  since  their  introduction  inl890.    They 


A  lurned-up  point  cau  be  sup- 
plied with  any  Neptune  Pen  at 
5/-  each  upwards. 


are  the  b^st  value  for  money  ever  given. 

Hagjrerty,  R.>J.,  14,  South  Parade.  Southsea, 


^  Engineer  Com 

manderG  A.  Hagjrerty,  R.N.,  14,  South  Parade.  Southsea 
writes  on  Mar.  17, 1908:  "The'  Neptune'  Pen  (a  10s.  6d.  one 

has  scarcely  had  a  day's  rest  during  the  16  years  I  have  had  

it."  ( Hundreds  of  testimonials  at  our  office).    Every  pen  sent  out  has  been  tested  with  ink  and  found  peifect.  (Write  for  newCatalogue.y 
Prices  :  2/6,  5/-,   7/6,  10/6,  16/6.         Obtain  of  your  stationer  or  send  P.O.  direct  to  the  Manufacturers : 
-  Burge.  Warren  &  Ridgley,  Ltd.,  91  &  92,  Great  Saffron  Hill,  London,  E.C 


.ADIES  WITH  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

For  many  years  I  was  afflicted  with  a  very  humiliating  growth  of  hair  on  my  face.  I 
have  discovered  a  sure  and  harmless  remedy  which  permanently  removes  this  embarrassing 
growth,  and  acts  directly  upon  the  follicles,  thereby  exterminating  root  and  branch  ;  it  is 
absolutely  painless.  1  have  treated  hundreds  of  cases  with  perfect  sticcess.  Write  to  me 
in  confidence  for  further  particulars,  and  fenclose  stamp  to  pay  postage.  It  is  quite  an 
inexpensive  treatment.     HELEN  M.  S.  TEMPLE,  8,  Blenheim  St.,  Oxford  St.,  London,  W. 


A^-^ . 


BRAGGS 

CHARCOAL  BISCUITS 


Speedily    Cure    Acidity,    Flatulence* 
Heartburn,  Impure  Breath,  Indi- 
gestion, Diarrhoea,  &c. 
Prevent  many  an  tiinessm 

Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Sold 
by  all  Oliemisls  and  S'ores.  Biscuits,  Is.,  28.,  and  4«,  per 
tm ;  Powder,  28.  and  48.  per  bottle ;  Lozenges,  1«.  IJrf  tin 


(F^^f^Jl?*^?  ^J^^  to  anyone  sending  this  Coupo] 
to  J.  L.  BRAGa,  Ltd.,  14.  Wigmore  St.,  London,  W:{1 


BOON  TO  MAN. 

All  Men  suffering  from  Nervous  Exhaustion,  Physical 
Debility  and  all  Allied  Troubles,  should  send  for  my  Illustrated 
Book,  fully  describing  Symptoms,  together  with  most  modern 
scientific  method  of  cure,  including  hundreds  of  testimonials  of 
.complete  cures.  JVo  Trusses.  JSo  Electricity.  Sent  sealed 
Post  free  two  stamps. 

JAMES  MURRAY,  7,  Southampton  Row, London,  W.C. 

CONSULTATION    FREE. 


LACE    BORDER 

as  shown    CURTAINS. 
3  yds.  long  ;  44  ins.  wide,  8/6  per  pair 

Frilled  Butter  Muslin,  6/9  per  pair. 
Frilled  Spot  Muslin,  42  incnes  wide, 

9|d!.  per  yard,  caskment  cuktains. 
Cretonnes,  'I'apestries,  iJiraities.  &c. 
Picture     Book    of     Lace     Curlaina, 

BlindH,  Carpets,  Bedding,  Free. 

GORRINGE   &  CO.,  41a  Dept., 

Queen's  W'»iv.  Nn^^^'^tfV""^. 


The  Latest 

Smith  Premier 

Typewriters 

arc  not  simply  up-to-date,  they 
anticipate  the  needs  of  the  future 


fascinating  touch.— strongest  and  most 
reliable   machine   made. 


96  characters. — writes  in  3  colours.— 
interchangeable  carriages, — all  other 
Smith  Premier   features. 


Ball  -  bearing  type  -  bars.—  writes  in 
2  colours.— lightning  escapement.— 
interchangeable  carriages.-Absolutely 
Visible  Writing.  ' 

Also  5  other  models:  the  whole 
covering  every  requirement  of 
typewriting,  and  each  the  best  of 
its   kind.       Send   lor   Catalogue. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 

Smith  Premier  House. 
6  &7,  Oneen  St.,  Cheapside,  London,  £.€• 


CALOX 

THE  OXYGEN 
TOOTH  POWDER 


With  its  wonderful  pro- 
perty of  giving  up  oxygen 
destroys  the  germs  which 
give  rise  to  decay  of  the 
teetli,  oxidizes  all  food 
particles  which  may  lodge 
between  the  teeth,  and 
sterilizes  and  deodorizes 
the  whole  mouth.  It 
leaves  a  most  exquisite 
sense    of   cleanliness. 

Sold  everywhere  in  dainty 
metal  bottles  at  Is.  IJd. 

Sample  and  booklet  post  free 
from  A.  C.  WOOTTON,  14, 
Trtmity  Sq.,  London,  E.C. 


.'  >t- 


The  Handy 
Husband 


He  soils  his  clothes  ('tis  no  surprise) 
In  laying  carpets,  but  he's  wise, 
And  sends  them  off,  without  delay, 
To  where  they're  cleaned  in  perfect 
way. 

Gent.'8  Suits 
French  Cleaned,  3/9  each. 
Return  carriage  paid  on  post  parcels. 

Write  for  Storyette  "The  Oldest  Inhabitant,"  FREE. 


THE  PAISLEY  DYE  WORKS, 


Address  parcels  or  enquiries — 

GIBSON  &  REID  (I.  Dcpt.),  PAISLEY, 


tEE.  ^ 

RKS.| 

W.B.     J 


Beautify    that    Window 

and  add  charm  and  distinction  to  youi-  home 
by  usin?  the  only  perfect  substitute  for  stained  glass 

Olacier 

WINDOW  DECORATION 

^^J?J'^.?r'*,*'°"^'".^/  Painters,  Decorators,  etc.      See  that  the 
word       Clacier      is  printed  at  the  bottom  of  every  sheet 

Refuse  substitutes 
Illustrated  Circulars   Free  on  application  to 

McCAW,  STEVENSON  e^ORR^Lta. 

Linenhali  Works,  Belfast,  and 
31  &  32  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Toots'  Bath  Cabinet 


-TTHE  health  value  of  Thermal  (Hot  Air  or  Vapour)  Bathing  is  an  established 
Vk  fact.  Nothing  else  is  so  effective  in  preventing  sickness,  stopping  Colds, 
curing  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Influenza,  Blood,  Skin,  Liver,  and  Kidney 
Complaints.  It  eliminates  the  poisonous  matters  from  the  system,  increases 
the  flow  of  blood— the  life  current—freed  from  its  impurities,  clears  the  skin, 
recuperates  and  revitalises  the  body,  quiets  the  nerves,  rests  the  tired,  creates 
that  delightful  feeling  of  invigorated  health  and  strength,  insures  perfect 
cleanliness,  and  is  healthful  in  every  way. 

Every  form  of  Hot  Air,  Vapour,  or  Medicated  Baths  can  be  enjoyed  privately 
at  home  with  our  Patent  Folding  Cabinet.  No  others  are  so  safe  or  have  so 
many  points  of  efficiency. 

Complete  with  SAFETY  OUTSIDE  HEATER,  &c.,  from  35/- 
Write  for  our  Bath  Book,  No.  5,  it  is  Free. 


""^^IM   J.  FOOT&  SON,  Ltd.,(Dept.B  8),171,New  Bond  St., London, W. 


THE    ROYAL. 


The  Latest  Development  of  the  Modern  Visible 

Writing   Machine. 

AN  IDEAL    TYPEWRITER  FOR   THE  HOME  OR   THE  OFFICE. 

Price    CIS    I5s. 

Perfect    Visible    Writing.       Permanent    Alignment. 

Tabulator  for  Invoicing.     Portable.     Light 

Elastic  Touch.     Unlimited  Speed. 

You   May  PAY    More,    but   You    Cannot 
BUY    Mope  I 


SEND   FO/?   CATALOGUE. 

VISIBLE  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Ltd., 

23,    KING  STREET,   CHEAPSIDE,   E.G. 

Telephone  No.  4785  L.  Wall. 


""*   /iBiNGDONi 

^_  STRONGEST  ^ 

■  ,/SL.  X&  I* 

FOR     HARD    WEAR. 

(20  SIZES  in  Stock),  Being  Reversible, 

f  they  Outwear  two  Ordinary  Carpets, 

I  The  only  Carpets  which  answer  to  modern  requirements, being  I 

Hygienic,r)ecorative.I)urable,  and  Inexpensive.  Easy  to  sweep,  l 

[  Do  not  collect  Dust.  (Sknd  for  Patterns).  Here  are  the  prices  of  I 

ABINGDON    CORD    SQUARES: 

Art  Shades,  Seamless,  Reversible. 

b':®    l^J^  ^i^i*  ^^?  ^J^^^  2iX3  2iX3i  2ix4  3X3  3X.3i 
;  Price  6/9     8/6    10/-  10/6    12/6    15/9    18/6  15/-  17  6  i 

l^^    'll^i  3}^3    £t><i    3Jx4i    3i^X5    4X4    4X4J 


31/6    27/6    30/- 


20/-    23/-     21/6     2'3/8     27/-' 

4X.5     4X6     4x7  yds. 

33/6    40/-    47/6  each.    (20  sizes). 

^  (Carnage  Paid).    Also  made  in  all  widths  lor 

St-wrs,  Landings,  and  Passages. 

TheABINGDON  CARPET  MFG.OC.Ld. 

113,  Thames  Wharf,  ABINGDON- 

0N-THAME8. 


THE 


"MANNERS"  SERIES 

A  Popular  Scries  of  Handbooks. 

Indispensable  Works  on  Important   Every-day 
Subjects  by  Specialists. 

Lon^  Svo.,   Cloth   Bound,  Round  Co7'ners,  Is. 


Manners  fop  Men 

Manners  for  Women 

A  Word  to  Women 

How  to  be  Pretty 

W^hat  Shall   I   Say  ?     A  New  Letter  Writer 
for  Ladies 

The  Book  of  Stitches 

Health     Exepcises    66    Home    Gym- 
nastics 
The  Applause  Recitep 
Recitations,  Comic  and  Othe   vrise 
The  Gentle  Apt  of  Good  Talking 
Concepning  Mappiagre 
Athletics  of  To-day 
The  Coo-ee  Recitep 
Manneps  fop  Gipls 
'Beauty  Adopned. 


WARD,   LOCK  &   CO.,    Ltd.,   Salisbury 
Square,  London,  E.C. 


AS 

SUPPUEDi 

TO 

ROYALTYi 


SEABROOK 


Is  supersettina  all  other  makes. 

^    British  Made  and  British  Guaranteed. 

The  BLADES  are  the  great  feature  in  the  Seabrook 
beins  HOLLOW-OROUND.  each  GROUND  by  HAlS^D. 

Thin  wafer  blades  turned  out  in  quantities  by  machinery 
sometimes  sold  with  safety  razors  are  useless  in  our  opinion 
for  heavy  work ;  further,  they  cannot  be  sharpened  and 
you  run  out  of  them  at  the  most  inconvenient  tinhe,  besides 
being  a  continual  expense.  Do  not  be  put  off.  for  the  sake 
of  extra  profit,  on  to  another  make— have  a  Seabrook  or  none. 

SEABROOK  GRAND,  with  automatic  stropper  which  a 
novice  can  use,  7  HOLLOW  GROUND  BLADES, 
(not  wafer  steel),  and  calf  strop,  in  presentation  case,  12/6, 
post  3rf.  ;  cheaper  model,  without  stropper  and  strop,  6/-, 
post  2d. ;  cheapest,  2/6,  post  '2d. 

Send  for  Booklet.    Be  sure  to  mention  this  magazine. 

BROS,  C'purS^p'tf¥)32,  33,  34,  Featherstone  St.,  London,  E.C. 


Infants  fed  on  these  Foods  are  neither 
fretful  nor  wakefuli 

JSHenbui^s  Foods 


MILK  FOOD  No.  1. 

From  birth  to  3  months. 


MILK  FOOD  No.  2. 

From  3  to  6  months. 


MALTED  FOOD  No.  3. 

From  6  months  upwards. 


The  **Allenburys''  Milk  Foods,  being  perfectly 
digestible  and  closely  resembling  human  milk, 
give  freedom  from  digestive  ailments,  promote 
sound  sleep,  and  ensure  vigorous  health  and 
development. 


A  Pamphlet  on  Infant  Feeding  and  Management  Free. 


Allen  &  Hanburys  Ltd.,  ISLf  London. 


YOUR  BUST 


PEVELOPEP 
SIX   INCHES 


FREE. 


The  Secret  FREE  for  a  BEA17TIFUI.  BUST  and  a 
PERFECT.   FXOVRE. 


Thp  desire  to^ossem  heau'y  ^'g 

keenest  where  refinement'  ii 

strongest. 


Do  you  feel  yourself  deficient  as  to  a  plump,  well-rounded  figure?  Is  j-our  bust  measurement 
all  that  you  desire  ?  Are  there  hollow  places  above  and  below  your  collar-bone?  Whatever 
you  may  lack  in  the  way  of  perfect  form  or  figure  Nature  will  supply  for  you  if  you  use 
the  DIANO  method.  A  request  from  you  to  the  Espanola  Co.  will  bring  to  you,  free  of 
cost,  a  sealed  package  in  plain  wrapper  giving  you  full  information  how  you  can,  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  room,  increase  your  bust  measurement  six  inches  in  a  short  time  and 
develop  and  perfect  every  part  of  your  form.  They  also  send  free,  new  beauty  book,  showing 
photos  from  life,  with  testimonials  from  many  prominent  society  ladies  who  have  used  this 
safe,  sure,  and  rapid  method.     Write  to-day,  and  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

LADY    MANAGER,    M.   E.   ESPANOLA    MEDICINE    COMPANY, 

<Dept.   165)     205,    REGENT    STREET,    LONDON,    W. 


VERY  READER 


OF 

THE  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE 

MAY  HAVE  A 

PIANO  OR  ORGAN 

Sent  Dome  ?ree 

On  receipt  of  one  payment. 


10(6 

PER  MONTH 

for  a 


High-Class  modern  English-made  Piano, 

beautiful  design,  fine  tone  and  responsive 

touch. 

Guaranteed  for  25   Years. 
Catalogue  sent  Post  Free 
on  application  to  Dept>  *  W* 

which  gives  a  description  of  over 
40  choice  instruments  (illustratedJL. 

The    above    is    our    celebrated    •* Marvel" 

Model,    and    its   sale   up    to   the   present   is 

considerably  over  40,000. 


Crane's 

Stella 

Organ 

is  another  popular 
instrument  and  may 
be  had  for  , 

61- 


per  moat]). 
Pleasing  in  Design,  Tone,  and  Finish. 


CRANE  8?  SONS 
LTD., 

149,  Oxford  Street,  LONDON. 

2,  Church  Street,  and  Scotland  Road,  LIVERPOOL 
BRANCHES   EVERYWHERE. 

Old    Instruments   taken   in   exchange,  and  the 
utmost  value  allowed. 

AGENTS    W^ANTED. 


POULTON  & 
NOEtS 


ENGLISH 


OX  TONGUES 


f  IN  TINS  AND  GLASSES.  1 
SOLD    EVERYWHERE. 

Wiitefor  Booklet,  Belgravia,  London. 


A  POPULAR  EDITION 


OF 


The  Mother 


BY 


EDEN  PHILLPOTTS, 


A   FEW  PRESS   OP//V/0/VS:- 

The  Daily  Chronicle, 

"In  this  new  story  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  surpassed 
himself  both  in  dialogue,  characterisation,  and 
descriptive  power.  '  The  Mother '  will  rank  as  one 
of  the  finest  of  his  books." 

The  Daily  News. 

* '  Never  before  has  Mr.  Phillpotts  given  us  a 
book  so  good  as  this.  He  seems  to  have  put  real 
thought  into  the  welding  together  of  his  story  ; 
there  is  consistency  and  concentration  in  the  plot ; 
and  the  persons  have  firmly  marked  characteristics." 

The  Daily  Express, 

"  '  The  Mother '  is  a  complete  success.  For  years 
Mr.  Phillpotts  has  been  winning  a  high  place  among 
contemporary  English  ,  novelists.  With  '  The 
Mother  '  his  position  becomes  unassailable. " 

The   Sheffield  Telegraph, 

'  * '  The  Mother '  is  quite  the  finest  work  that  Mr. 
Phillpotts  has  yet  accomplished.  It  is  as  beautifully 
pure  as  the  dark  moorland  streams  themselves — a 
book  that  may  go  into'  any  home  and  may  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit  by  the  most  innocent ;  a 
book  that  stands  as  high  as  the  highest  tors  above 
much  of  the  so-called  literature  of  the  present  day." 


Price  ONE    SHILLING  net. 


WARD,     LOCK    &    CO.,  Limited, 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


IIFEQIIASDS 

"Wincarnis"   has  positively  been  the  life-guard  of 
thousands.  It  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  benefit 
it  has  been  to  them,   both   by  preventing  nervous  break- 
down and  building-up  the  constitution  after  exhaustive  illness. 

He£llth       comes      from      the      invigoration      of     the 
circulation  by  "  Wincarnis." 

Strength    comes    from    the    nutrition    given    to    the 
blood   by  "  Wincarnis." 

Energy    comes  from   the  bracing  resiliency  given  to 
the  nerves  by  "  Wincarnis." 

If  you  are  overworked,  or  for  any  other 
reason  in  danger  of  breakdown,  guard 
against  it  with  "  Wincarnis."  If  weak  after 
winter  coughs,  influenza,  or  long  illness, 
build  up  strength  again  with  **  W^incarnis." 

After  Influenza. 


Mr.  J.  Beck  with  Hughes,  CE.  School, 
'y^  Bangor,  writes:  "Dear  Sirs, — It  gives 
'  W^  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
strengthening  qualities  of  your  well- 
known  wine  tonic,  *  Wincarnis:'  I 
derived  great  benefit  from  it  after  an. 
attack  of  influenza,  and  still  find  it  all 
that  it  claims  to  be — an  excellent 
'  pick-me-up,'  especially  for  exhaus- 
tion felt  from  strain  and  anxiety  of 
school  work.  I  have  recommended  it 
to  several  of  my  colleagues,  and  they 
heartily  confirm  my  good  opinion." 

A  "WINCARNIS" 

TRIAL  FREE. 

You  can  buy  "  Wincarnis " 
at  any  wine  merchant's,  and  ^t 
chemists'  and  grocers'  who  have 
a  wine  licence.  If  you  would 
like  to  try  it  free  of  cost, 
send  three  penny  stamps  (to 
pay  cost  of  carriage)  to 
Coleman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wincarnis 
Works,  Norwich,  mention  this 
magazine,  and  you  will  receive 
a  sample  bottle  of  the  strength- 
ening Wine  Tonic  free. 

Windsor    Mag.,  May,  1909. 


Tregarth, 

me    great 

excellent 


jLEMAl 


WINCARNIS 


m^'f^'***  **  f*""*^  fnnnMent  h* 


Showrooms: 

London  and 
Birmingham. 


ARE  YOU  AWAKE -WHY  NOT 

BUY  YOUR  BEDSTEADS  IN  BRAND  NEW  CONDITION 

Direct  from  Factory  at  Makers^  Price- 

For  20  ^ire£lil?S  I  have  supplied  the  Public  Direct 
(without  making  use  of  Shops  or  Stores)  with  Bedsteads,  Wire 
Mattresses,  Bedding,  Cots,  Curbs  of  every  description,  and  also 
general  Household  Furniture. 

Prompt  despatch.    Packed  free.    Carriage  Paid. 

CASH    OR    INSTALMENTS. 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

CHAS.  RILEY,  Desk  15,  Moor  Street,  BIRMINGHAM. 


1 
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SARAH    TULDON'S    LOVERS  orme  agnus 

JEANNE   OF  THE   MARSHES    e.  Phillips  oppenheim 

NETTA  FRED  M.  WHITE 

THE  QUESt  JUSTUS  miles  forman 

THE    SIN    OF   ALISON    DERINQ  l.  g.  moberly 

THE    DUKE    IN    THE    SUBURBS       edgar  Wallace 
PURPLE    AND    HOMESPUN  Austin  fryers 

MONEY  MARIE  CONNOR   LEIGHTON 

A  POACHED   PEERAGE  sir  william  magnay 

THE    SOCIALIST  guy  thorne 

HIS    FATHER'S    HONOUR      david  Christie  Murray 

SIR    MORECAMBE'S    MARRIAGE  Florence  warden 

A    BID    FOR    LOYALTY 

PRINCE    KARL 

A    TRAITOR'S   WOOING 

IN    THE    DEAD    OF    NIGHT 

THE    NECKLACE    OF    PARMONA 

AN    AWAKENED    MEMORY 

WAY  OF    THE  TRANSGRESSOR 


JAMES   BLYTH 

A.  C.  GUNTER 

HEADON    HILL 

JOHN   T.  McINTYRE 

L.  T,  MEADE 

FRANCES   HOME 

G.  L.  DAWE 


At  all  Libraries  anil  Booksellers', 


I 


i 
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SVILN^S'    I>iLTENT    (I^OCKET) 

CIQARETTE    MACHINES. 


These  Machines 
are  beautifully 
made  &  finished 
in  Nickel  Silver 
and  guaranteed 
to  make  perfect 
Cigarettes. 


LONDON 
50    MitES 


It    matters   not   where  you  are,  you   can 
always 

iVIAKEYOUR  OWN  CIGARETTES 

and  have  them  nice  and 

FRESH    EVERY   DAY    , 

*  -    'and  know  what  tobacco  you  are  smoking. . 
The   Machines  make   the   ordinary   size   Cigarette. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores  throughout  the  Country. 

l8iF^  We  will  send  one  of  the  above  machines,  together 

with  SOO  specially  cut  Cigarette  Papers  for  2/6 

post  free.       .Foreign  Orders    6cl.  extra  to  cover 

Postage. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Manufacturer : 

I  EYAHS,  85a,  Lillington  Street,  London,  S.l. 


is  the  readiest  and  best  way  of  deriving  true  pleasure  from 
Pianoforte  Playing. 

Some  people  are  naturally  good  sight-players ;  yet  you  need 
not  despair  of  emulating  them,  for  knowledge  and  training  on 
scientific  lines  can  to  a  great  extent  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  natural-born  instinct.     This  knowledge  and  training 

THE  EHREMAYER  SYSTEM  OF 
PIANOFORTE  SIGHT-PLAYING 

will  give  you  in  about  three  months'  time,  with  only  one  quarter 
of  an   hour's   practice  daily.      This   it  can  do  thanks   to  the 
application    of   certain    fundamental,    but   hitherto   neglected, 
scientific  principles.     My  BOOKLET,  sent  POST   FREE  on 
application,  will  give  you  full  explanations.      The  fee  for  the 
Complete  Three  Months'  Course  of  Six  Fortnightly  Lessons  is 
£3  3^-  (by  instalments  if  preferred). 
CERTAINTY    OF    RESULTS, 
SAVING    OF    TIME    AND    LABOUR, 
SIMPLICITY,— 
are  the  advantages  which  I  claim  for  my  system. 
L.  H.  EHREMAYER,  Lonsdale  Chambers,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


THE   FAMOUS 


Razor 


The  description  given  of  the 

little   **Mab"    as  _  the    finest 

shaving  implement  in  the  world 

is     confirmed    in     thousands 

of-testimonials. 

Black  Handle..     ..    2s.  6d. 

Ivory  Handle..     ..    3b.  6d. 

The  "MAB  " 
SAFETY  RAZOR 

with  extra  blade. 

Price   3/6. 

Safety  razors  with  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  blares  are  of 
little  value,  but  perfection  is 
attained  Avhen  fitted  with  the 
famous  "  Mab"  hollow-ground 
blades. 

"MAB"   CO., 

Newhall  St.,  Birmingham 


ENLARGES  THE  MOUSTACHE, 

Trains  and  promotes  the  growth  of 
moustache  and  beard.  Contains  no 
grease.  By  its  use  waxy  appearance 
18  obviated,  nor  does  tho  moustache 
teqiiivft  twisting  to  a  point,  the  hair 
^^  st-oppins?  as  brushed,  thereby  J 
With  ^^^^*»J»       making  the  enlargement.       mmm^f^^  With 

Wax    ^*^— ^  READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY—  ^     *^    Baffo 

Aldwych  "Theatre,  Strand,  London  W.C,  Jan.  18/09,  Dear  Sirs,— 
Kindly  send  me  two  sliillincr  tins  of  "Baffo."  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  the  preparation,  and  fin  I  it  very  useful.  It  is  quite  the  best 
thing  I  have  ever  used  (I  have  tried  a  good  many  tilings  too).  Wish- 
ing you  every  success.— Yours  truly,  J.  MAJOR  WARD  (Acting 
Manager). 

The  Empire,  Edmonton,  London.  Dear  Sirs,— I  am  just  writing  to 
tell  you  how  pleasi^d  I  am  with  your  "  Baffo."  I  have  used  this  riow 
for  some  years,  and  can  truthf ullv  say  that  it  is,  without  doubt,  the 
best  moustache  fixer  on  the  market.  Wishing  you  the  success  you 
certainly  deserve.— Faithfully  yours,  H.  BAWN  (Managing  Director) 

Of  all  Hairdressers,  etc.,  or  1/-  P.O.  to  The  Nottm.  Perfumery  Co., 
N.A.P.  Dept.,  37t  Ooose  Gate,  Nottingham^    l-'oreign  Orders,  J  4. 


DO    YOU    KNOisr 

THIS  IMAIi? 

He  is  said  by  those  who  have  con- 
sulted him  to  be  greatly  gifted,  and  to 
describe  one's  life  with  wonderful 
fidelity.  To  introduce  his  famous 
system  he  will  send  you  a  descriptive 
reading  as  a  test  of  his  ability. 

Hundreds  who  have  already 
written  say  he  might  have  known 
them  all  their  lives,  so  surprisingly 
correct  was  he. 

The  "Gkaphic"  says:  "His 
delineations  are  nothing  short  of 
marvellous." 

The  "Court  Journal"  says: 
"  Has  remarkable  psychic  powers." 

"  Bi.ACK  &  White  "  says  :  "  He  has 
given  some  astouishing  results." 

The  Countess  of  KiMBERLEr  says 
what  he  told  her  was  excellent..     • 

Lady  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  Says  : 
"The  chart  is  wonderful." 

Mrs.  Kendal,  the  great  actress, 
says :  "  You  have  astonished  me  with 
your  accuracy.    It  is  marvellous." 

Send  him  your  birth  date,  en- 
closing 1/-  P.O.  and  stamp. 

DO  iT  NOW. 

„.      „  YOU   WILL    BE   AMAZED. 

His  addrf  ss  is— 

PROF.  KENDAL,  P.L.,  89,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 


N 


A  Delicious  aad  Nourishing  Milk  and 
Cereal  Food  for  Geaeral  Use. 

eaves  Heoith  Diet 

(Manufactured  by  the  proprietors  of    \ 
"WEAVES  FOOD  FOR  INFANTS."/ 


Especially  valuable  for  Dyspeptics,  Convak scents. 
Invalids  and  the  Aged,  etc.,  on  account  of  its  digest- 
ibility and  strengthening  properties.     Delicate  and 
growing  children  should  have  this  nourishing  and 
health-giving  diet  daily  for  breakfast. 
QUICKLY    AND    EASILY    MADE. 
Sold    in    1/3    Tins    by    Chemists    and    Grocers. 
On  receipt  of  two  penny  stamps  a  sample  will  be  sent  by 
the  li  anufacturers — 

JOSIAH  R.  NEAVE  &  CO. 
Fordiagbridge.  via  Salisbury. 


EXQUISITE 
CARVED   OAK 


NormaA  Furniture 


D.    LOCKE   &  CO., 
CHRISTCHURCH,    HANTS. 

And  at  Cherbourg. 


This  distressing  disfigurement  can  easily  be  cured  at  a  trifling 
cost  by  a  unique  and  remarkable  treatment.  It  does  not  entail 
the  slightest  incouvenience,  and  is  so  sure  and  harmless  tliat 
this  disfigurement  can  l>e  removed  easily  in  a  few  days.  Write 
for  particulars,  enclosing  stamp  to  pay  postage, 

Mr.  A.  £.  TEMPLE,  8,  Blenheim  St.,  Oxford  St.,  London,  W. 


DROITWICH    BRINE 
BATHS  SPA. 

Most  Desirable  Resort  for  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Sciatica,    INeuralgfia,  Paralysis,  &c. 


Lovely   Country,   Golf,  &c.      Illustrated   Booklet  "A12"  free 

from   Manager,    J.    H.    HOLLYER,    Corbett    Estate    Offices, 

Droitwich  (Worcestershire). 
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WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SOLID  VALUE  FOR  HARD  CASH.— 
JUNO  CYCLES.— Write  postcard  for 
1909  240-pp.  List.  Junos,  ;^3  iS^.  and 
£5  (from  7/6  monthly).  Equal  to  other 
makes  at  £6  6s.  and  £8  Ss.  Latest  and 
Best  Accessories.  Fully  illustrated.  Cut 
prices.— Metropolitan  Machimsts  Co., 
Ld.,  Wn.  Dep,,  75,  Bishopjgate  Without, 
London. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  CHILBLAINS, 
RHEUMATISM  CURED.  Ointment 
1/2.— Chiropodist,  85,  Regent  Street, 
London. 

A  TREATISE  ON  NERVOUS  DIS- 
EASES and  EXHAUSTION  in  MEN 

by  local  absorption.  Post  free  2  stamps. 
— The  Marston  Co.,  60,  Chancery  Lane, 
London. 

STANDARD  POSTAGE  STAMP  CATA- 
LOGUE, 1909  edition,  complete  to 
date,  488  pages,  3,600  illustrations,  1/6, 
post  free.  Stamp  Albums  in  variety, 
loo-page  Price  List  gratis.  —  Whitfield 
King  &  Co.,  Ipswich. 

ASTROLOGY.— Life  Horoscope  of 
Character,  Business  Prospects,  Marriage 
Partner  described.  Future  Events, 
Changes,  etc.,  accurately  foretold. —Send 
birth  date,  i/-  P.O.,  stamped  envelope. 
— Madame  Vernon  (M.W.),  32,  Savile 
Drive,  Leeds. 

STAMPS  FREE.— 150  all  diflferent  (worth 
i^.).  Send  penny,  abroad  sixpence. — 
Empire  Stamp  Co.,  Thornton  Heath 


VARICOSE    VEINS,    &c.  — A    NEW 
SUCCESSFUL     CURE. —Write     for 

particulars.  Consultations  free.—M. 
Dennison  Light,  Esq.,  73,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London. 


STAMP  COLLECTIONS  I  High  prices 
obtained  in  Auction.  Sales  weekly. 
Catalogues  free. — Harmer,  Rooke  &Co., 
69,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


STAMMERING  effectually     cured     by 

correspondence  or    personally,    treatise 

lent    free.— N.  H.     Mason,    ?o,    Fleet 

trtreet,  London.  Established  1876. 


MATERNITY  SKIRTS  made  to  measure 
with  self-adjusting  band,  giving  figure 
an  ordinary  appearance,  from  12/11. 
Catalogues  and  Patterns  free. — Manage- 
ress, Wood,  Bros.,  33  North  Parade, 
Manchester. 


WHY  EARN  SMALL  WAGES  ?-Start 

the  Remnant  Trade  and  become  your 
own  master.  Profitable  business.  Par- 
ticulars free.  —  Cochrane's  Unlimited, 
Victoria  Bridge,  Manchester. 


FRE  K  I  —  BEAUTIFUL  HANDKER- 
CHIEF on  receipt  of  postcard.— British 
Linen,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 

HOTELS. 

LONDON.-IMPERIAL    HOTEL. 

Russell  Square.    600  Roomi.     From  5/-, 
including  Breakfast. 


GUERNSEY.  —  Write  to  THE  RICH- 
MOND, Cambridge  Park,  for  lllustiated 
Tariff 

LONDON.-DEMETER  HOUSE  PRI- 
VATE HIGH -CLASS  BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT,  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C. — Centrally  situated 
for  City  and  West  End.  Near  British 
Museum,  ten  minutes  King's  Cross,  St. 
Pancrat,  and  Euston  Railway  Stations ; 
close  to  Omnibus  Routes  and  Electric 
Railway ;  Electric  Light  throughout. 
Halls  and  Public  Rooms  heated  in 
Winter.  Replete  with  every  comfort. 
Excellent  Cuisine.  Boarding  terms  from 
6s.  per  day,  35s.  per  week. — Mrs.  E.Ivens 
Blue,  Proprietress. 

EASTBOURNE. —THE    QUEEN'S.  - 

First-class  Family  Hotel,  facing  sea. 
Electric  light,  lift,  private  omnibus, 
motor  garage.  Inclusive  terms.  The 
"  Queen's  "  Orchestra  performs  in  lounge 
twice  daily.  Beachy  Head  Hotel  under 
same  n-anagement. — C.  F.  Bauermeister, 
Manager. 


HARROGATE.-THE  DIRLTON  RIPON 
ROAD  EN  PENSION.— Standing  in 
own  grounds.  Near  Baths,  Spa,  and 
Pump  Rooms.  Lounge.  Electric  Light 
throughout.  Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns. 
Moderate  terms.  Table  d'hote  7  p.m. 
Nat.  Tel.  317.  Personal  supervision. — 
Mrs.  Rymer. 

HARROGATE. —KENSINGTON  PRI- 
VATE HOTEL,  Valley  Drive.— Situated 
in  own  grounds,  obtaining  delightful  view 
of  Valley  Gardens,  and  within  one  minute 
of  Pump  Room,  Baths,  Winter  Gardens. 
Telegraphic  address:  "Cosy,  Harro- 
gate."    Telephone  8ox. — J.  Parkin. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers,  please  mention  ''Windsor  Magazine.'* 


VERY  WOMAN  KNOWS 

she  ought   to  have  an  ONOTO  PEN — the  safe 
ready-to- write    fountain    pen    most    men    carry. 

It  is  easy  to  write  with,  safe  and  clear  to  use — the  pen 
that  FILLS  itself  from  any  ink  supply,  and  CANNOT 
LEAK — that  cleans  itself  in  filling. 

For  your  own  use,  and  for  presents,  buy  the 


Onoto 

Self  filling   -  -  iPL-^g^ 


Safety  Fountain 


Price  10/6  and  upwards,  at  all  stationers,  stores,  jewellers,  &C. 
Booklet  about  the  Onoto  Pen  free  on  application  to 
Ihos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  176,  Bunhiil  Row,  B.C. 

ORTANT.— For  those  v  ho  require  a  larger  pen  with  a  very 
flexible  nib,  a  special  model — the  new  G,  has  this  year  been 
put  on  the  market.  It  is  exceptional  value  for  the  mon  y. 
Try  this  new  G  at  your  stationers. 

Also  ask  him  for  Onoto   Ink — the  best  for  fountain  and 
all  other  pens. 


■^ 


Established 


ALEX.  LEFEVER, 

Wboiesaie  Pousc  and      226,  OLD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

i\ffti^i%    'Zftii'Mi^KAft*  (Opposite  Oid  Street  Electric  Railway  Station,  C.S.L.R.  and  C.  and  G.N.  Railways.) 


£30,000  STOCK  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

CALL    AND    INSPECT. 


Being  actual  makers  we  supply  the  latest 

designs    direct    to    the    public,    at   prices 

about  25  per  cent,  under  the  usual. 


1909  Designs  Now  Ready. 


The  **HoIinwood"  Solid  Fumed  Oak 

Bedstead,   with    Improved  Cable  Edge 

Spring  Mattress  complete, 

4ft.  6in.  X6ft.  6in.  ^3  I  IQ  I  6 
Hundreds  of  others  from  1 2/9. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE  (No.  26)  and  GUIDE, 
"how  to  furnish,"   Post  Free. 


COUNTRY  ORDERS  over  £2 
CARRIAGE    PAID. 


LADIES     CANNOT     BUY 


LEWIS'S  are  the 
Manufacturers  and 
supply  ladies  direct, 
saving  them  all  mid- 
dlemen's profits.  This 
Velveteen  is  fast  pile 
and  fast  dyed  and 
guaranteed  to  look 
and  wear  as  well  as 
the  finest  Silk  Velvet. 
Made  in  all  the  fash- 
ionable colours  and 
shades,  also  black. 
"When  writing-  for 
Patterns  please 
address  in  full — 


LEWIS'S 


(Sent  POST 
FREE.) 


ami 


in  Retail  Shops, 

BUT 
they  can  buy  it 

DIRECT  FROM  LEWIS'S  AT 


2h 


A 
YARD 


DEPT.    U5. 


IN    MARKET    ST., 


MANCHESTER. 


D-HOMMELS 


CURES 

fAN/EMIAl 

IWEAKNESS. 


HyEAAATOGEN 


A  Jjondon  Fnysician  writes ;  1  took  liUMMJiiL.  S 
HiEMATOOEN  myself  &  found  the  greatest  benefit 
from  it.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  splendid  re- 
storer in  cases  of  Anaemia.Debility, Dyspepsia, &c. 
Dr.  HOMMELS  H.EMATOGEN  is  a  Fluid  Tonic 
Food  rich  in  iron  and  albumen,  recommended 
BY  Doctors,  &  safe  to  take.  Sold  by  Chemists 
and  Stores,  price  2s.  9d.  Pamphlets  free  from 
NiCOLAY  &  Co.  ,  n6.  St.  Andrew  s  Hill,  London,  E.C 


Manufacturers  to 


Uis  Majesty  the  King 


Your  Hair  Will 
Look  Better, 

will  be  more  beautiful,  longer  and  finer,  will  stop 
falling  off,  and  Scurf  and  Dandruff  will  disappear 
if  you  take  care  of  it  by  using 

Rowland's  Macassar  Oil 

FOR  YOUR  HAIR. 
It  will  nourish  and  promote  its  growth,  and  keep  your 
children's  hair  in  good  condition.    For  Fair  Hair  you 
should  use  Golden  Macas»ar  Oil.     Sold  in  3/6,  7/-, 
and  10/6  bottles,  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  Rowland's,' 

67,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

Stari  taking  care  of  your  Hair  to-day  ^  and  send 

for  a  bottle  of 

ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR  OIL 


LINENS  BY  MAIL. 


CASTLE  *  S '  COLLAR,  2iin.  deep,  2/6  half-doz. 
(Postage  Zd.  extra.) 
nnrOfl     CUI nTO  ^^i"  celebrated  Match-      Each 
URtoS    SHIRTS  lesB  Quality.  g/n 

Old  Shirts  made  as  good  as  ne\r  with  Neckbands,  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  at  14/-  per  half-doz. ;  returned  dressed  ready  to  wear. 
,  Bordered. 

Chihh-eii's  ....  ]/;)  per  doz. 

Ladies     ,2/6 

Gentlemen's..  3/6       „ 

HANDKERCHIEFS.  Sis™~f^^^^^^^ 


CAMBRIC  POCKET^ 


IRISH  DAMASK 
TABLE  AND 
HOUSE  LINEN 


Fish  Napkins,2/n  per  doz. 
Dinner    „       5/11      „ 
Q'a>)leCloths,  2  yils. square, 

2/11  each. 
Table  Cloths,  24  by  3  yds. 

v>l\\  each. 
Kitchen     Table     Cloths, 
W\d.  each. 
Luien  Sheeting,  2  y.-vnls  wide,  1/11  per  yard. 
Surplice  Linen,  ]/-  per  yard. 
Carriage  Paid  on  Orders  of  20/-  upwards  in  United  Kingdom. 

Samples  and  Price  Lists  Post  Free. 

ROBINSON    <&    CLEAVER    Ltd., 

4»0,  L.,  Doneg-all  Place,  BELFAST. 


«•         KEEPS 
THE  HANDS 

DELIGHTFULLY 

SOFT  and 
SMOOTH. 

Entirely  Removes  and  Prevents  all  ROUGHNESS,  REDNE55,  TAN, 

IRRITATION,  CHAPS,  &c.,  and  renders  the  SKIN 

DELICATELY  SOFT  and  VELVETY. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  Emollient  Milk  for  the  Skin  ever  produced,  and  for  the  Toilet  and  Nursery  is  Invaluable.     It  is  delight- 
fully Refreshing  and  Soothing  if  applied  after  Motoring,  Cycling,  Tennis,  etc.     It  is  neither  sticky  nor  greasy,  and  can  be 
used  at  any  time  during  the  day.     Very  soothing  after  shaving. 
Send  3^.  for  DAINTY  SAMPLE  BOX  of  Larola  Preparations.     Dept.  W. 
Bottles.— 18.,  Is.  9d.,  28.  6d.,  of  all  Chemists  and  Stores.     M.  BEETHAM   &  SON,   CHELTENHAM. 


^be  Minbsov  mbaoasine. 


CONTENTS. 

JfU  rights  reserved. 


"SIR  ISUMBRAS  AT  THE  FORD,*'     Sir  John  WvereU  MiUais,  BarL,  P,R.A. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  Ml^OaLLOOH   COLLECTION       

Illustrated. 
SILVER  SPEECH  AND   GOLDEN   SILENCE 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert  Holiday. 

WIT  AND  UNDERSTANDINO 

Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Tovvnsend. 

"BULLS"  • 

Illustrated  by  S.  B.  de  la  Bere. 

MOUNTAIN   ACCIDENTS      

Illustrated  from  photographs. 

HEIMWEH  • 

THE  LORD  OF  THE  GLASS  HOUSE ;. 

Illustrated  by  Paul  Bkansom. 

THE   ORCHARD  

CUPID   GOES  SLUMMING 

Illustrated. 
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THE  PIPING  SHEPHERD 


STRAIGHT/ 


In  the  new 
movement  in 
business  the 
Dixon  Institute 
is  the  pioneer 
and  supreme 
leader,  and  has 
enabled  its  students  to  take 
a  straight  line  to  success. 
They  go  forth  equipped  for 
better  positions,  larger 

The  liixon  Institute  Course 
is  conducted  by  correspon- 
dence, and  can  oe  mastered 
in  spare  time  over  a  few 
month?.  . 

The    subjects    treated    in-  _. 
elude :    Development  of  per-  ^ 


LINE  TO 


sonality.  organisation, 
management,  character- 
reading,  tactics  of  selUng. 
correspondence,  memory,, ana 
many  other  business  subjects 
of  vital  importance. 
The  fees  are  very  hght. 
Out  out  and  send  in  this 
coupon  to-day,  along  with 
your  name  and  address,  and 
you  will  receive  a  copy  of 
our  famous  book,  "Scientific 
Salesmanship."  ENTIRELY 
FREE.    Address : 

DIXON 
INSTITUTE, 

(Dept.3),  X93  &  i95.  Oxford  St, 
London. 
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Unequalled 
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Cleanliness, 
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Oil  Cloths,  and  all  Varnished 
and  Inimelled  Goods. 
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The  most  d^Ughtfuh  heatth'gWing  holiday  possible* 

YACHTING  CRUISES 

AMONGST    THE   DELIGHTFUL   SCENERY   OF 

WEST    HJGHLANDS, 
WEST  A.   NORTH    COAST  OF  SCOTLAND, 

AND 

ROUND    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Excellent  Accommodation.        Liberal  Table  and  Moderate  Fares. 
Princess  Alberta  ..    ..    1,585  tons   I    Princess  Victoria  ..     ..    1,290  tons 
Princess  Maud      ..    ..    1,466  tons   |   Princess  Beatrice  ..     ..    1,182  tons 

Full  particulars  free  from — 

M.  LANGLANbS  &  SONS  (Dept.  H),  LIVERPOOL 


SUMMER  TOURS 


For  HoaHh  m   m 
and  Pleasurom 


g,^j;??".o^'^5SS?;?u\/p^""o  CHEAPEST  SEA  TRIP  IN  THE  WORLD. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  OF  THE 


12   Guineas   S'th?""^''" """""  .'^'''''!    Canary   Islands   and    Madeira, 

Including  One  Week's  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the  Metropole,  Las  Palmas,  or  the  Pino  de  Oro,  Santa  Cruz,  TenerifFe. 

TOiPs°  to"*"!"'"!-*''!  *":    JAMAIOA   (the   New  Riviera). 

^2     €^11tt%^S%^      covers  First-Class  Return,' with  about  Six   Days*   Accommodation   at  the  Palatial   Constant 
^^     \^**lIlt5Cl,^       Spring  Hotel— the  whole  trip  occupying  One  Month. 

ELDER.   DEMPSTER  <S   CO..  i^e^^^  <?#^^.  Colonial  House,  LIVERPOOL. 

4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London ;  30,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester ;  Canada  House,  Bristol ;  Cardiff,  etc. 


COCGATE'a 


tJE  NT  A  L  »0  REfipVM 


:  ..^^ 


COMES  OUT 
A  RIBBON 


LIES  FLAT  ON  THE  BRUSH 


Tastes  good,  </oes  good  :— because  we  know 
how  to  flavour  it  both  deliciously  and  anti- 
septically.  Your  mouth  does  not  need  to 
have  a  medicinal  taste,  and  it  won't  if 
you  use  Colgate's. 

TWO    SIZES 


Children  en/'oy  brushihg  their  teeth  with  it. 
It  cleanses  thoroughly  without  scratching, 
and  gives  a  perfect  polish  to  gold-work. 
Our  rectangular  opening  1"*"^  is  more 
economical  than  the  old  round  opening  Q 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE,    6d.    &    1s. 


Sample  sent  for  Twopence  (mention  this  magazine). 

COLO  ATE  6t  CO.  {Established  1806),  Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap, 

British  Depot,  46,  Hoi  born  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 


mm 


All   Goods  Sent  Carriage  Paid  in  the  United   Kingdom. 

Cannot  be  equalled  at  the  price. 

-•«THE  "BERKELEY" 


xa/xi 

Stylish  Tailor-made  Costume,  made  in  fine  West  of 
England  Ser^e.  The  Coat  is  26  in.,  smart  hip  len^tii, 
ti^ht-fitting-  back,  semi-fitting  fronts,  laoped  seams, 
trunined  black  silk  braid,  coat  lined  tiirough- 
out.  Perfectly  hung  Skirt,  seven  gores,  four 
rows  of  stitching  at  loot,  inverted  pleats  at 
back,  side  fastening.  Colours:  Black,  Navy, 
Green,  and  Brown.  Price  complete,  12/11. 

Wonderful  Value. 

THE"SGARBORO'" 

3/Xl 

New  Shaped  Tailor  -  made 
Walking  Skirt,  panel  front, 
braided  with  silk  mohair  braid, 
and  cross  bands  finished  with 
buttons.  Made  in  Black  and 
Navy  Vicuna  Cloth.  Post  Free, 
3/11. 


THE 


Stock   Sizes  of  Ladies' 
Garments  are  22,  24,  26, 
in.    waist;    34,    36,    38    in. 
busts ;    and  38,    40,   42   in. 
front  lengtli  of  skirls. 


"GONNAUGHT" 

From  T/9 

Smart  and  Useful  Young 
Ladies'  Costume,  with 
Reefer  Coat,  linedl 
through. 

Skirt  with  inverted  pleat 
back  and  front,  trimmed 
with  four  cloth  tabs  on 
front.  In  Good  Quality 
Meltoh  Cloth  in  Colours  : 
Dark  Brown,  Dark 
Green,  and  Navy.  Sent 
Post  Free.  Entire 
length  irom  hem  to  hem: 
i6  39  42  in. 

7/9    8  9    9  6 

45  in. 

10/6 

48  in. 

11/6 

51  in. 

12/6 


FREE. 


Our  Neinr  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Costumes, 
Skirts,  Blouses,  Millinery,  Underclothing, 
Linens,  Household  Drapery.  &c.  SEND  TO-DAY 
FOR  A  COPY.     IT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


JOHN  CORDEUX  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  68,  Clifton,  BristoL 


The     Keeley    Treatment 

For  the  Cure   of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Inebriety. 

This  cure  has  been  under  the  constant  observation  of  an  Honorary  Committee  of  Peers  and 
prominent  Gentlemen  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  During  that  time  the  late  Canon  Fleming  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Committee.  Among  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  are  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  The  Hon.  H.  W.  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P.,  The  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  MJA., 
W.  Hind-Smith,  Esq.,  and  others.  In  their  last  Report,  which  has  just  been  published,  they  have 
unanimously  affirmed  that  their  confidence  in  the  Keeley  Treatment  is  complete.  This  Report  can 
be  had  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 


More  than  Half  a  Million 

have  taken  the  treatment,  among  them  17,000 
physicians.  Does  not  this  fact  alone  speak 
volumes  ?  And  twenty  per  cent,  of  our  patients 
come  through  the  recommendation  of  their  family 
physician. 

"It  Really  Cures." 

^'It  really  cures.  It  does  what  it  professes  to  do." 
Such  is  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Mr.  Eardley- 
Wilmot,  the  well-known  secretary  of  the  Church  of 
England   Temperance  Society, 

W.  T.  Stead  writes  in  the  Revmv  of  Reviews :  "If 
r_.  I  were  to  become  a  drunkard,  I  should  tell  my  friends 
I  was  going  to  take  a  month's  holiday  in  the  Keeley 
Institute,  West  Bolton  •  Gardens,  and  rid  my  system 
\  of  the  last  trace  of  the  craving  for  alcohol.  There  is  no 
•  doubt  it  can  bq  done,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
'-  reason  to  fear  failure."  •  ' 

\      We  can  show  you  hundreds  of  letters  of  gratitude 
^  from   patients  who   have    taken   the   treatment,   and 

■  who  are  willing  that  their  names  should  be  given, 

■  or  they  will  correspond'  direct  with  prospective 
patients. 


The  Keeley -Treatment  is  always  _  administered  by 
physicians,  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  Inebriety. 
After  carefully  inquiring  into  the  history  of  each 
patient,  and  making  a  thorough  physical  examination, 
they  treat  e^ch  case  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  .,^Knatter  how  long-standing  the  addiction, 
or  how  much  has  been  taken,  the  result  is  invariably 
the  same,  a  cure. 

No  constitution  is  too  delicate  for  the  Keeley 
Treatment.  The  result  is  improvement  in  the 
functions  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body. 

Patients  are  given  the  utmost  freedom  ;  there  is 
absolutely  no  confinement,  and,  until  the  remedies 
render  it  unnecessary,  they  are  allowed  their  usual 
amount  of  alcohol  or  drugs. 

About  one-third  of  the  patients  are  ladies,  all  of 
whom  have  apartments  outside  the  Institute,  of  their 
own  selection. 

The  treatment  takes  four  weeks  for  alcohol  (for 
drugs  five  to  six  weeks),  and  is  carried  out  in  the 
United  Kingdom  only  at  The  Keeley  Institute,  9, 
West  Bolton  Gardens,  London,  S.W.,  or  by  special 
arrangement  we  can  send  our  physician  to  the 
patient's  own  home,  or  to  travel  vdth  patient. 


AVOID  GEniNG  TOO  FAT. 


T" 


wlchte^emeht 


^HIS  is  an  easy  matter  when  the  famous 
Antipon  treatment  for  the  permanent  cure 
of  obesity  is  adopted.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women  have  regained  a  correct  figure,  with 
improved  health  and  increased  strength,  through 
this  simple,  harmless,  and  in  every  respect 
irreproachable,  home  treatment,  without  troubling 
about  any  rigorous  dietary  rules.  Antipon, 
indeed,  gives  tone  to  the  digestive  system, 
promoting-  a  keen  appetite  and  aiding  assimila- 
tion. Nutrition  and  weight  reduction  thus  work 
together  in  the  lasting  recovery  of  beauty  of 
form  and  normal  vitality.  Antipon  overcomes 
the  obstinate  tendency  to  grow  too  fat.  The 
cures  it  effects  are  therefore  enduring.  Once 
symmetrical  proportions  are  restored  there  is 
no  further  need  for  the  treatment.  This  cannot 
be  said  of  any  of  the  old-time  treatments, 
which  had  to  be  persisted  in,  at  the  expense  of 
health  and  strength,  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
weight  as  long  as  possible.  Antipon  bnngs 
about  a  reduction  of  8oz.  to  31b.  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  subsequent  daily  decrease  is  highly 
satisfactory.  Antipon  is  a  liquid,  contammg 
only  the  most  harmless  vegetable  substances. 

Antipon  is  sold  in  bottles,  price  2s.  6d.  and 
4s.  6d.,  by  chemists,  stores,  etc.,  or  in  case  of 
difficulty,  may  be  had  (on  remitting  amount), 
carriage  paid  and  privately  packed,  from  The 
Antipon  Co.,  Olmar  Street,  London^  S.E, 


/^ace  hack  of^late.^ 


DELICIOUS    COFFEE 


RED 


WHITE 


BLUE 


For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so 
much  stronger  than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


Facing  mi  tier  at  end.) 


BE^RMAI^INTE^ 


Its  wonderful  jtierits  proverbially  applied. 


Many   a    shabby  Colt    makes  a  fine  Horse. 

And    many    a  sickly  anaemic    child    grows  strong  and 
robust,    well    developed    in     bone    and    muscle,    when 

fed  on  BERMALIiME    BREAD 

Live  not  to  Eat,  but  Eat  to   Live,  and  If  you 

wish   to   live   a  long,    healthy   life,   free  from   digestive 

troubles,  use  BERMALINE    BREAD 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by  all  Principal  Bakers. 


THE  DEAF 
HEAR. 


Since  a  great  scientist  perfected  a 
tiny  yet  powerful  appliance  which 
perfectly  restores  the  hearing",  there 
is  no  necessity  to  use  cumbrous,  un- 
sightly trumpets.  This  marvellous 
little  device  fits  perfectly  into  the  ear, 

and  is  invisible. 
FREE  book  makes  clear  its  uniqueness. 

No  one  need  know  you  are  deaf,  now,  because  you  can  just 
throw  away  your  ear-trumpet,  and  hear  perfectly  with 
the  aid  of  a  Wonderful  new  device  which  is  invisible. 
This  is  the  Murray  Ear-Drum,  which  defies  detection  and  gives 
you  natural  powers  of  hearing.  It  is  different  to  any  other 
device  for  the  ears,  and  is  quite  the  most  recent  invention 
(Patent  No.  16313).  Every  sound  wave  is  caught  by  it,  carried 
to  the  aural  drumhead,  and — you  HEAR  ! 

It  does  not  matter  what  is  the  cause  of  your  deafness 
(unless  you  were  born  deaf),  the  Murray  Ear-Drum  rectifies 
it,  and  you  hear  as  well  as  others.  Your  age  does  not  matter. 
The  Murray  Ear-Drum  is  as  efficacious  in  the  case  of  a  child  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  an  aged  person.  No  discomfort.  No  metal. 
Gan  be  worn  day  and  night  without  causing  inconvenience. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  deaf  through 
perforated  or  injured  ear-drum,  or  through  the  effects  of  any 
disease,  or  accidents,  the  effect  is  the  same-^PERFECT.  The 
moment  you  place  the  Murray  Ear-Drum  in  your  ear — YOU 
CAN  HEAR. 

People  afflicted  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  cordially 
invited  to  send  at  once  for  a  valuable  FREE  BOOK,  describing 
the  Murray  Ear-Drum,  and  containing  convincing  proof  of  its 
genuineness.  This  book  contains  testimonials  from  grateful 
users  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  letters  of 
thanks  from  people  in  every  station  of  life,  including  clergymen, 
titled  persons,  artisans,  lawyers,  and  doctors.  You  may  write 
to  any  of  the  addresses  given,  and  obtain  proof. 

If  you  are  deaf,  and  want  to  HEAR  AT  ONCE, 
write  TO-DAY,  and  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage,  to 
The  Murray  Company,  155  Century 
House,  205  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

The  longer  you  wait,  the  longer  you'll  be  deaf,  so  don't  delay. 
Regain  your  lost  hearing  at  once,  and 

WRITE   TO-DAY. 


WHITES  Ti^EBisEna 
iMH^n^^  I  RU  SS 


Vm:,~u\Z''.':::rT  ;V*^**^??^  ^f  »•  ^^  Steel  in  Band 

Sf  ^ri^f  ^'^  ^^^^-      ^yuaUy  comfortable  in  a. . 

ATn  «s^..,^  effct  or  reclining  position.  Consultations  and 

No  Steel  J  Price  Lists  Free.     Insist  on  having  White's 

W  Truss.      Tlwse  braving  the  Co.s  nurnearealoue 

v.* .  1^  JT"J}^-     A"  ^^°<is  «*  Elastic  Goods,  Belts  etc 

,     A  ot^nld  by  the  Stores  Army  &,  Navy,  &c.)  White's  Mor-Mn^ 

^-.  latent  J^yer  Truss  Co..  Ltd.,  98,  Shaftesbury  AvI   Sccadn  v 

Circus.  .London.        .    Lady  Consultant.    Kinm^'menUonth^Mnl. 


from  S/Il. 

Knitted 


IMPROVED 

KNITTED  CORSETS. 

Support    Without   Pressure, 

Good  Unshrinlcable  Sanitary  Cotton  and 
Pure  Woollen  Underclothing.  Write  for  Illus- 
trated List,  free ;  also  our  UNBREAKABLE 
"HERCULES"  CORSETS  IN  COUTXX., 

Sample  steel  free.    Mention  "Windsor  Magazine." 

Corset  &  Clothing  Co.,  "'fag#j'i?fo'gi5.''°- 


POPULAR   NOVELS  BY 

Fred  M.  White, 


His   LATEST: 

NEXXA. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


ALREADY   PUBLISHED: 

A  Crime  on  Canvas.  6s. 

The  Law  of  the  Land.  6s. 

Craven  Fortune.  6s. 

A  Fatal  Dose.  6s. 

The  Slave  of  Silence.  6s. 

The  Crimson  Blind.  6s. 

The  Cardinal  Moth.  6s. 

The  Corner  House.  6s. 

The  Weight  of  the  Crown. 
6s. 

London :  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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One     application     of 

YINOLIA 

CKEJLM 

Will  instantly  prove  its  curative  and 
soothing  qualities. 

All  cases  of  skin  irritation — 

SUNBURN,   ACNE    SPOTS,   PIMPLES, 
CHAPS,  INSECT  BITES,  CHILBLAINS, 
REDNESS,  ROUGHNESS, 
ITCHING, 


These  will  vanish  by  appls^ing 
VINOLIA 

Vinolia  Cream, 

1/li.  1/9.  3/6 

Vinolia  Powden 

1/-,  1/9.  3/6 

Premier  Soap.  4d. 

Antiseptic  Dontifrice,  6d.,  !/• 


popuii;qLRnov€iis 


**UTHO  "  SERIES.    Large  Demy  8vo.    Bound  in  Attractive  Covers, 
LATEST    ADDITIONS    TO    SERIES. 
202  cittie  Bsson.     S.  R.  Crockett. 
204  Tinman, 


Tom  Gallon. 
2q6  a  Millionaire's  Son.     Florence  Warden, 
208  The  Pride  of  the  Paddock.    Hawley  Smart, 
210  Wheel  o'  Fortune.    Louis  Tracy. 


t  A  Bid  for  Fortune.    Guy  Boothby. 

3  Bound  to  Win.     Hawley  Smart. 

7  The  Fascination  of  the  Kin^.    Guy  Boothby. 
*2  Mr.  Witt's  Widow.    Anthony  Hope. 
13  Pharos,  the  Egyptian.     Guy  Boothby. 
18  A  Monk  of  Cruta.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

24  A  Maker  of  Nations.    Guy  Boothby. 

25  In  Full  Cry.     Richard  Marsh. 

26  A  Daughter  of  the  Marionis.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

32  Black  but  Comely.    G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 

33  Love  Made  Manifest.    Guy  Boothby. 
35  Broken  Bonds.    Hawley  Smart. 

37  At  Fault.    Hawley  Smart. 

38  The  World's  Great  Snare.    E.  P.  Oppenheim. 
40  The  Right  Sort.     Mrs.  Kennard. 

44  Scoundrels  &  Co.    Coulson  Kernahan. 

45  The  Man  and  His  Kingdom.    E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

46  A  Prince  of  Swindlers.    Guy  Boothby. 

48  Secret  Service.    William  Le  Queux. 

49  A  Race  for  a  Wife.    Hawley  Smart. 

50  Satanella.     G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 

51  The  Temptress.     William  Le  Queux. 

54  A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday.     E,  P.  Oppenheim. 

55  The  Red  Rat's  Daughter.    Guy  Boothby. 

56  For  the  Religion.     Hamilton  Drummond. 

57  Play  or  Pay.     Hawley  Smart. 

58  Brookes  of  Bridlemere.    Whyte-Melville. 
Sg  Cecile.     Hawley  Smart. 

60  Long  Live  the  King  I    Guy  Boothby. 

61  Mystery  of  Mr.   Bernard   Brown.      Oppenheim. 

62  Holmby  House.     G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 

63  The  Whirligig.    Mayne  Lindsay. 

64  Jan  Oxber.    Oume  Agnus. 

65  Stolen  Souls.    William  Le  Queux. 

66  Two  Kisses.    Hawley  Smart. 

67  The  Red  Chancellor.       Sir  William  Magnay. 

68  Ravenshoe.     Henry  Kingsley. 

69  Sunshine  and  Snow*     Hawley  Smart. 

70  My  Indian  Queen.    Guy  Boothby. 

71  Zoraida.     William  Le  Queux. 

72  As  a  Man  Lives.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

73  Belles  and  Ringers.    Hawley  Smart. 

74  Sarchedon.     G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 

75  The  Shadow  of  the  Czar.     J.  R.  Carling. 

76  Half  a  Hero.    Anthony  Hope. 

77  Across  the  World  for  a  Wife.    Guy  Boothby. 

78  Courtship.     Hawley  Smart. 

79  Tilbury  Nogo.     G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 

80  The  Fightiner  Troubadour.    A.  C.  Gunter. 

81  A  Woman  of  Wiles.    Alick  Munro. 

82  A  Sailor's  Bride.     Guy  Boothby. 

83  Lady  Barbarity.    J.  C.  Snaith. 

84  Uncle  John.    G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 

85  The  Empty  Hotel.    A.  C.  Gunter. 

86  The  Man  of  the  Hour.    Sir  W.  Magnay. 

87  The  Survivor.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

88  From  Post  to  Finish.  Hawley  Smart. 
90  The  Induna's  Wife.  Bertram  Mitford. 
gt  Sheilah  McLeod.     Guy  Boothby. 

92  The  Great  Awakening.    E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

93  The  Spy  Company.    A,  C.  Gunter. 

94  The  Ruby  Sword.     Bertram  Mitford. 

95  The  Marriage  of  Esther.    Guy  Boothby. 

96  Rainbow  Island.     Louis  Tracy. 

97  Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles.    Mrs  Henry  Wood. 

98  In  Strange  Company.    Guy  Boothby. 

99  The  Sword  in  the  Air.    A.  C.  Gunter. 

100  Mysterious  Mr.  5abin.    E.  P.  Oppenheim. 
toi  The  Trifler.    Archibald  Eyre. 

102  A  Race  with  Ruin.     Headon  Hill. 

103  The  Kidnapped  President.     Guy  Boothby. 

104  Sarah  Tuldon.     Orme  Agnus. 

xos  The  City  of  Mystery.    A.  C.  Gunter. 

106  The  Albert  Gate  Affair.    Louis  Tracy. 

107  A  Fatal  Legacy.    Louis  Tracy. 
Ill  Caged.     Headon  Hill. 

1X2  My  Strangest  Case.    Guy  Boothby. 
113  Comedies  of  Courtship.    Anthony  Hope. 
ri4  The  Wayfarers.    J.  C.  Snaith. 

115  Connie  Burt.    Guy  Boothby. 

116  The  Traitors.    E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

117  The  Evil  That  Men  Do.    M.  P.  Shiel. 

FULL  LIST  OF  300  TITLES,  free  on  application  to 


203  If  Sinners  Entice  Thee.    Wm.  Le  Queux. 
205  Not  Proven.     Alice  &  Claude  Askew. 
207  Craven  Fortune.     Fred  M.  White. 
209  Shadow  of  a  Vendetta.    A.  C.  Gunter. 
211  By  Snare  of  Love.    A,  W.  Marchmont. 


t8  The  Custodian.     Archibald  Eyre. 

t9  The  Beautiful  White  Devil.    Guy  Boothby. 
[2o  The  Conscience  of  a  King.    A.  C.  Gunter. 

A  Prince  of  Sinners.    E.  P.  Oppenheim. 
[22  Dr.  Nikola.     Guy  Boothby. 
23  Millions  of  Mischief,     Headon  Hill. 
t24  The  Jackal.     Coulson  Kernahan. 
[25  The  Lust  of  Hate.     Guy  Boothby. 
[26  Phil  Conway.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

17  The  Crimson  Blind.     Fred  M.  WnitE. 

28  A  Twofold  Inheritance.  Guy  Boothby. 
[2g  The  Fortuna  Filly.  Howell  Scratton. 
[30  Count  Zarka.     Sir  W^m.  Magnay. 

51  The  Pillar  of  Light.     Louis  Tracy. 

32  A  Queer  Affair.     Guy  Boothby, 
[34  The  Yellow  Crayon.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 
[35  Tommy  Carteret.      Justus  M.  Forman. 
[36  The  Cardinal  Moth.     Fred  M.  White. 
[37  Farewell,  Nikola  I    Guy  Boothby. 
[38  A  Prince  in  the  Qarret.    A.  C.  Gunter. 
[39  Long  Odds.     Hawley  Smart, 
[40  The  Childerbridge  Mystery.    Guy  Boothby. 
41  Weight  of  the  Crown.     Fred  M.  White. 
C42  Anna,  the  Adventuress.    E.  P.  Oppenheim. 
[44  Bad  to  Beat.     Hawley  Smart. 
:45  A  Bid  for  Freedom.    Guy  Boothby, 
[46  The  Avengers.     Headon  Hill. 
C47  Hearts  Delight.    Louis  Tracy. 
C48  The  Qirl  in  Waiting.    Archibald  Eyre. 
t49  My  Japanese  Prince.    A.  C.  Gunter. 
150  Black  Business.     Hawley  Smart. 
[51  Pro  Patria.    Max  Pkmberton. 
[52  Jarwick  the  Prodigal.    Tom  Gallon* 
[53  Race  of  Life,     Guy  Boothby. 
[54  Racing  Rubber.    Hawley  Smart. 
[55  The  Betrayal.    E.  P.  Oppenheim. 
C56  Unmasked  at  Last*    Headon  Hill. 
C57  An  Ocean  Secret.    Guy  Boothby. 
[58  The  Corner  House.    Fred  M.  White. 
[60  A  Study  in  Scarlet.    Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
[61  Thrice  Past  the  Post.    Hawley  Sjmart. 
[62  Dr,  Nikola's  Experiment.    Guy  Boothby. 
[63  Buchanan's  Wife.    Justus  Miles  Forman. 
164  The  Master  Spirit.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 
[65  The  Gold  Wolf.    Max  Pemberton. 
166  The  Outsider.     Hawley  Smart. 
t67  A  Consummate  Scoundrel.    Guy  Boothby. 
[68  The  Edge  of  the  Sword.    Fred  M.  White. 
[69  The  King's  Messenger.    Louis  Tracy. 
[70  The  Impostor.    Harold  Bindloss. 
171  The  Master  Mummer.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
[72  The  Man  Behind  the  Door.    A.  C.  Gunter. 

173  Fauconberg.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 

1 74  First  it  was  Ordained.    Guy  Thorne. 
t75  Frost  and  Friendship.    Geo.  F.  Turner. 
C76  Whoso  Findeth  a  Wife.    Wm.  Le  Queux. 
177  Lightly  Lost.     Hawley  Smart. 
78  Dr.  Silex.     Harris  Burland. 
[79  The  King  of  Diamonds.    Louis  Tracy. 
cBo  The  Slave  of  Silence.    Fred  M.  White. 
t8i  Crime  of  the  Under  Seas.    Guy  Boothby. 
t82  'Twixt  5word  and  Glove.    A.  C.  Gunter. 
[83  Cleverly  Won.     Hawley  Smart. 
[84  The  Mystery  of  the  Unicorn.    Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 
[85  The  Hidden  Victim.     Headon  Hill. 
[86  The  Lord  of  the  Manor.    Fred  M.  White. 
C87  The  Curse  of  the  Snake.    Guy  Boothby. 
[88  The  Wiles  of  the  Wicked.    Wm.  Le  Queux. 
189  Hope,  My  Wife.    L.  G.  Moberly. 
[90  Dr.  Burton.     A.  C.  Gunter. 
[91  The  Plunger.     Hawley  Smart.  ' 
[92  Princess  Kate.     Louis  Tracy. 
t93  A  Brighton  Tragedy.    Guv  Boothby. 
194  A  Fatal  Dose.     Fred  M.  White. 
t95  The  Master  of  Rathkelly.     Hawley  Smart. 
C96  A  Morganatic  Wife.    Louis  Tracy. 

197  A  Maker  of  Millions.    F.  M.  White. 

198  Dr.  Burton's  Success.    A.  C.  Gunter. 

199  Beneath  Her  Station.     Harold  Bindloss, 
I         200  A  Stolen  Peer.     Guy  Boothby. 

I         201  When  I  was  Czar.    A.  W.  Marchmont. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.G. 


Pianists  and  Practice* 

**  Practice  makes  perfect,"  when  practice  is  perfect 
It  is  not  perfect  unless  laws  of  Nature  are  i^<^ej^ 
stood  and  obeyed.  When ji.  *  ' '  ^^^ 
it,  but  no^ 


^  li^i^Wv^OVlac^teni^ 
^ysjoloKiial^^ 

|809n-4eaar^t6_^h©'^diSappearance  of  every 
rrgaLJdilftciiTtyr  The  splendid  results  of  the 
itnown  System  '*  From  Brain  to  Keyboard  *'  are 
described  by  pupils  in  "Light  on  Pianoforte  Playing** 
which  may  be  had  free  by  post  on  application  to 
Mr.  R.  Macdonaia  Smith,  I9a.  Bloomsbury  Sq.,W.C.  I 


KEATINCS 

POWDER 


KILLS 

BEETLES 

Tins,  3d.,  6d.  &  Is. 


SIZE  1 


How  lost.  How  regained. 

Should  be  read  by  al*  Young  and 

Middle-aged  Men.  being  the 

First  and  onlv  authentic 

WORK  published. 


KNOW  THYSELF.^ 


A  CLOTH  BOUND  TREATISE  on  GENERAL 
DEBILITY  MENTAL  DEPRESSION,  LOST 
VIGOUR  and  VITALITY*,  PREMATURE 
DECLINE,  and  most  DISEASES  OF  MAN, 
their  CAUSE  and  CURE. 

Was  the  tirst  book  of  its  kind  offered  to  the 
Public,  and  to  Weak  Men  will  teach  them 
how  to  take  their  place  amongst  those  who 
by  manly  capabilities  have  been  more  for- 
tunately favoured.  Remarks  on  how  to  regain 
and  retain  the  powers  to  advanced  age,  the 
best  means  of  restoring  brain  fag,  impaired 
memory,  incapacity  for  study  or  business  and 
allier"  weakness,  to  the  married  and  those 
about  to  marry  its  teachings  are  invaluable, 
guarding  them  against  the  evils  to  which  the 
inexperienced  are  liable,  INSTRUCTS  YOU, 
and  IB  the  only  original  work  published. 
Sent  *n  plain  cover  sealed,  postage  paid  to 
any  addresn  for  5  penny  stamps. 

Write  Gould's  Laboratory,  Bradford. 

CJbpyrlgUt  1  [Name  this  Paper. 


In  our  32  page  pamphlet  wrapped 
about  Cuticura  Ointment  is  to 
be  found  most  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  women,  especially 
mothers,  for  the  preservation  and 
purification  of  the  skin,  scalp,  hair 
and  hands;  for  clearing  the  skin 
and  scalp  of  torturing,  disfiguring 
humours,  rashes  and  inflamma- 
tions; for  sanative,  antiseptic 
cleansing  of  ulcerated,  inflamed 
mucous  surfaces  and  destruction 
of  microscopic  life,  and  for  bring- 
ing about,  by  suggestion  and 
medication,  a  normal  condition  of 
health,  strength  and  beauty. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London.  27, 
Charterhouse  Sq,;  Paris,  5.  Rue  de  la  Paix;  Austra- 
lia R.  Towns  «fe  Co.,  Sydney;  India,  B.  K.  Paul, 
Calcutta;  So.  Africa,  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc.; 
U.S.A.,  Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston, 
oer  Post-free  from  London  depot,  liberal  sample  of 
Cuticura,  with  32-page  book  on  the  skin. 


MM  BEETOIS'S 


GOOKEFCi' 
BOOKS 

HOUSEHOLD     FAMILY     EVERYDAY    ALLABOUT     SHILLING 
MANAGEMENT     COOKERY     COOKERY     COOKERY    COOKERY 


MRS.     BEETON'S 

HOUSEHOLD    MANAGEMENT. 

The   DaiJy  Express.— "  There  are  practically  no  limits  to  the  utility  of  a  volume  of  this 
kind  ....  Truly  Mrs.  Beaton's  is  still  unrivalled  and  indispensable." 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

FAMILY    COOKERY. 

The  Daily  QraphiC— "  A  book  invaluable  for  its  cooking  recipes." 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

EVERYDAY    COOKERY. 

Daily  Mirror. — *'  A  book   which  no  cook's  library  should  be  without.     No  husband  will 
grudge  his  wife  the  price  of  a  volume  so  invaluable  to  domestic  comfort." 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

ALL    ABOUT    COOKERY. 

The  Teacher.— "A  most  popular  book,   popular  because  its  merits  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  experience,  and  has  not  been  found  second  to  any  similar  work  published." 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

SHILLING    COOKERY. 

The  Lady's  Pictorial.-— "  A  wonderful  storehouse  of  domestic  information." 


AskYoui?  Bookseller*  for?  ihese  Editions 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 


The  only  sure  and  harmless   treaU 

ment    that    entirely     destroys     hair 

growth   permanently,  inexpensively, 

and   Without  pain. 


■^ 


Ladies  whose  beauty  is  marred  by  unsightly  hair  growths  have 
long  sought  for  an  effective  and  permanent  treatment  that  will 
entirely  supersede  Electrolysis,  which  causes  so  much  pain 
and  expense,   besides   the  uncertainty   of  permanent  cure.      The 
CAPILLUS  MFTG.  CO.  wish  it  known  that  they  are  in  possession 
of  a  marvellous  home  treatment  that  quickly  and  permanently  removes 
all  superfluous  hair ;  it  goes  right  to  the  root  and  destroys 
it  for  ever.     The  tieatment  does  not  cause  the  slightest  pain  or 
injury  to  the  most  delicate  skin.     This  new  method  being  so  simple 
and  harmless,  any  lady  can  use  it  in  her  own  home  without  entailing 
the  slightest  inconvenience  and  with  perfect  success. 
We  have  received  thousands  of  testimonials  from  ladies  testifying  to  the  remarkable  success  of 
CAPILLUS.      Hundreds  of  these  ladies  state  that  they  have  tried  electrolysis,  powders,  lotions,  and 
cosmetics  without  permanent  benefit,  and  wisli  they  had  known  of  our  wonderful  method  before. 

Send  no  money,  we  want  to  give  you  positive  proof  of  what  CAPILLUS  will  do  for  you 
before  you  spend  a  single  penny.  Send  your  name  and  address  to-day,  enclosing  stamp  to  pay  postage, 
and  we  will  forward  a  full  description  of  this  inexpensive  home  treatment,  that  will  fully  convince  you  of 
its  efficacy.      Don't  hesitate  ;   it  will  cost  you  nothing.     Write  to-day ;   it  will  be  to  your  advantage. 

THE  CAPILLUS  MFTQ.  CO.,  233,  Century  House,  205,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 


/barred 


Seauty 
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OVEIS  BY  JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN 


Handsome  Binding  Designs.    6/-  each. 

JUST    READY. 

THE    QUEST. 

With  Illustrations  by  William  Hatherell. 

XKe    Oardeti    of    Uies. 

With  16  Illustrations  by  M.    Greiffenhagen. 

Jotimey's    E^iid. 

With  Illustrations  by  Karl  Anderson. 

Xommy    Oarteret. 

With  4  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  H.  H.  Foley. 

Monsigny. 

With  4   Illustrations  by  Karl  Anderson. 

BucKaAaA's    Wife. 

With   10  Illustrations  by  Will  Grefe. 

A    Modern    Ulysses. 

With  16  Illustrations  by  Claude    Shepperson,  etc. 
AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 


MR.   JUSTUS   MILES   FORMAN. 


WARD,  LOCK  «&  CO.,  LTD.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C, 


Shilling  Guide  Books 

Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  round  corners.'       With  Maps  and  Plans  and  many  Illustrations. 


Aldeburgh    and   the    Suffolk 

Coast. 
Bangor  and  North  Wales. 
Bath,  Wells,  Glastonbury. 
Bexhill  and  District. 
Bideford,  Barnstaple,  &c. 
Bognor,  Chichester,    Selsey. 
Bournemouth  and  District. 
Bridlington  and  Filey. 
Brighton  and  Hove. 
Bristol  and  Environs. 
Broadstairs  and  N.E.  Kent. 
Buxton  and  District. 
Canterbury  and  N.E.  Kent. 
Channel  Islands. 
Clevedon. 

Clifton,  Bristol,  and  District. 
Col wyn  Bay  and  North  Wales. 
Cromer,  Sheringham,  &c. 
Dartmoor. 

Dawlish  and  S.E.  Devon. 
Deal,  Walmer,  &c, 
Dover,  St,  Margaret^s  Bay,  &c. 
Dovercourt,  Harwich,  &c. 
Eastbourne,  Seaford,  &c. 
English  Lake  District, 
Exeter  and  S.E.  Devon, 


Aberdeen  and  District. 
Edinburgh  and  Dis.trict. 


ENGLAND    AND    WALES, 

Exmouth  and  District. 
Falmouth  and  S,  Cornwall. 
Felixstowe  and  District. 
Folkestone,  Hythe,  &c. 
Harrogate,  Ripon,  &c. 
Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  &c. 
Herne  Bay,  Whitstable,  &c. 
Ilfracombe  and  N.  Devon. 
Isle  of  Man. 
Isle  of  Wight, 
Leamington,  Warwick,  &c. 
Littlehampton. 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  &c. 
Llandrindod    Wells     and 

District. 
Llandudno  and  N.  Wales. 
London  and  Environs. 
Lowestoft  and  District. 
Lyme  Regis. 
Lynton  and  Lynmouth. 
Malvern  and  District, 
Margate. 

Matlock  and  District. 
Minehead,  Exmoor,  &c. 
Newquay  and  N,  Cornwall. 
Nottingham  and  District. 
Penzance  and  W.  Cornwall. 


Plymouth  and  S.W.  Devon. 

Portsmouth  and  District. 

Ramsgate,  Sandwich,  &c. 

Rhyl  and  North  Wales.   ' 

Scarborough  ani  District. 

Sherwood  Forest,  Notting- 
ham, &c. 

5idmouth,  Seaton,  &c. 

Southsea  and  District. 

Southwold. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Swanage, 

Teignmouthi 

Tenby  and  South  Wales. 

Thames,  The,  from  Putney  to 
Cricklade. 

Torquay,  Paignton,  &c, 

Wales,  North  {Northei-n 
Section). 

Wales,  North  {Southern 
Section). 

Wales,  South. 

Weston = super  »  Mare. 

Weymouth  and  District. 

Whitby  and  District. 

Worthing  and  S.W.  Sussex. 

Wye  Valley, 

Yarmouth  and  the  Broads. 


Antrim,     Portrush, 

Causeway,  &c. 
Belfast  and  District. 


Giant's 


r.         SCOTLAND, 

Glasgow  and  the  Clyde. 
Highlands  and  Islands. 

IRELAND, 

Cork,  Glengariff,  Bantry  Bay, 

&c. 
Donegal  Highlands. 


Inverness  and  District. 
Oban    and  the  Western  High- 
lands. 


Dublin  and  County  Wicklow. 
Killarney     and     South-West 
Ireland. 


HCAX^F-CROHITN    SESRXCS. 


These    volumes  are  issued  in  superior  Cloth  Binding,  with  many  Maps,  and  Street  Plans  of  the 

principal   Cities. 


Belgium. 

Holland.  [Streets. 

London  and  Environs,  with  complete  Index  to 
The  London  Guide  is  also  issued  in  unifoTm  i/-  edition. 


Paris  and  Environs. 

The  Paris  Guide  is  also  issued  in  the  uniform  i/-  edition, 
with  Plan  of  the  City  only. 

Switzerland. 


Others  in  preparatio?i. 
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To  face  Third  Covei\\ 


THE    FAMOUS 

FRAME-FOODS 

For  Babies  from  'Birth,  Nursing 
Mothers,  and  Invalids, 

YOUNG    ROGEfi,   BIG    AND    BONNIE  I 


His     Grateful     Mother,    Mrs.    L.     MAW,    of 

Cleatham  Hall,  Kirton  Lindsey^  testifies : 

^'  My  baby  boy  Roger  does  credit  to  Frame-Food  , 
h^  had  it  first  at  three  months,  and  now  at  nearlv  two 
years  it  is  still  his  favourite  food.  All  my  children, 
who  are  all  Strong,  Healthy  and  Big,  have  been 
brought  up  on  Frame-Food,  which  I  consider  the  best 
of  any  foods  for  children. "  / 

Sample  Tins  and  Celebrated   Dietary   Free. 

FRAME    FOOD    CO.,    Ltd., 

Standen  Road,  Southfields,  London,  S.W. 


A  WOMAN  WORKER 


INDIGESTION 


is  the  primary  cause  of  most  of  the  ills  *o 
which  we  are  subject.  Hence  a  medicine  that 
stimulates  the  digestive  organs  will  relieve 
quite  a  number  or  complaints. 

WHELPrON'S  VEGETABLE  PURIFYING  PILLS 

arouse  the  stomach  to  action,  promote  the  flow 
of  gastric  juice,  and  give  tone  to  the  whole 
system.  Headache  flies  away,  Biliousness, 
Kidney  Disorders,  and  Slcin  Complaints  dis- 
appear, while  cheerful  spirits  and  clear  com- 
plexions follow  in  due  course.    ASK  FOR 

WHELPTON'S  PURIFYING  PILLS. 

And  remember  there  is  NO  PILL  **JUST  as 
•GOOD."    uf  all  Chemists   Is.  I4d.  per  Box.  9209 


THE    HANDY 


SHILLING  ATLAS 

and  World  Gazetteer. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

Containing  120  MAPS.  159  pp.  GAZETTEER. 

A  most  useful  little  book  of  reference.  Invaluable  to  business 
men  and  to  all  who  would  read  the  newspiper^  intelligently. 
Canjveasily  be  carri  d  in  the  pocket.  Literally  packed  with 
reliable  information  on  all  subjects  of  geographical  interest. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  1/-;  also  Lambskin,  2/-. 

Size  :  6  ins.  by  4  ins. 


Ward.  Lock  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.G. 


Nervousness,  Exhaustion, 

Loss  of  Appetite,  Breathlessness — \ 
Cured  Outright.  I 

MissR.  Jones,  1136,  Hadley  Lodge,  Hadley,  Wellington,  i 
Salop,  writes  : — "I  was  in  a  weak  and  run  down  con- 
dition, and  felt  nervous  and  tired  when  I  woke  up  fn  the 
morning.      I  got  out  of  breath  if  I  did  the  least  tling,  i 
and  seemed  worse  every  day.      I  had  been  working  as  ' 
sorter  in  a  nail  factory,   and  although  it  was  not  .hard  \ 
work,  I  had  to  give  it  up,  I  felt  so  ill.     I  went  so  thin  * 
and  lost  mv  appeti'e,  and  used  to  fret  about  the  st^te  I 
was  in.     One  day  I  read  in  the  Sunday  Companion  of 
the  benefils  others  had  received  from  taking  I'hosferine,  ; 
and  I  decided  to  try  it.     After  taking  only  a  few  doses 
I  felt  stronger,  and  in  a  short  time  I  felt  myself  again. 
Before  taking  Phosferine  I  could  not  walk  a  few '^ards 
without  being  exhausted,   and  had  to  stand  to  get  my  ' 
breath.     My  friends  are  surprised  to  see  how  well  I  look  ; 
now,  and  I  tell  them  Phosferine  did  it,  and  my  cure  is  j 
lasting,  for  it  is  some  months  since  I  took  it.     I  never 
felt  better  in  my  life,  and  can  go  about  my  work.     It 
was  Phosferine  that  built  me  up  and  gave  me  strength 
again."— January  6,  1909. 

PHOSFERINE 

THE   GREATEST  OF  ALL  TONICS. 

A    PROVEN    REMEDY    FOR 


Neuralg:ia 
Rheumatism 
Brain -fag: 
indigestion 
Premature   Decay 


Maternity  Weakness 

Nervous  Hes^daches 

Sleeplessness 

Anaemia 

Malaria 


and  all  disorders  consequent  upon    a 
reduced  state  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  Remedy  of  Kings. 

Phosferine  has  been  supplied  by  Royal  Commands 
To  the  Roy&l  Family 
H.I.M.  the  Empress  of  Russia 
H.M.  the  Queen  of  Roumanla 
H.M.  the  King  of  Greece 
H.I.M.  the  Dowager  Empress  of  Ruttsia 
The  Imperial  Family  of  China 

And  the  Principal  Royalty  and  Aristocracy  throughout  the  world. 

PHOSFERINE   RE-CREATES  THE   NERVE   FORCES. 

Bottles.  1/1^,  2/).  &  4/6.     Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Stores,  &C. 
The  2/9  8ise  contains  nearly  four  tUnes  the  l/lt  slxe. 


DE  OOURCY'S  TOOTH 
NERVE  DESTROYER,  Is. 

AN    INSTANT  CURE  FOR   TOOTH-ACHE, 

Painless  and  most  easy  of  application. 

DE  GOURGY'S  ENAMEL 
FOR  STOPPING  TEETH,  Is. 

A  permanent  stopping.    Prevents  tooth-ache  recurring. 
POST  FREE. 
Prepared  only  by 

GEO.  P.  POND  &SON,68,FleetSt.,City,London 
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g  Ink. 


The  Original,  Requiring  No  Heat. 

WARRANTED  INDELIBLE  &  HARMLESS. 

'       ITS  SUPERIORITY  OVER  ALL  OTHERS  PROVED 
BY   25   YEARS'    USE    ALL   OVER   THE   WORLD. 

6cl.  and  Is.  Bottles. 

All  now  issuea    with    Newly    Invented    Metallic   Pen. 

Niekel  Linen  Stretcher  given  away 
with  each  la.  Bottle, 

RSFUSi:    AI.X.    XMiTATXONS* 

INVENTORS   &  MAKERS— 

COOPER.  DEHNISON  k  WALKDEN.  Ltd..  LONDON. 


"THE  BEST  IN  THE  SHOP." 


PURE    CONCENTRATED 


/// 


"  HAS  WON  MORE  AWARDS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER." 


300  GRANDS  PRIX,  GOLD  MEDALS, 

Etc. 


London :  Printed  bv  WILLIAM  CLOWKS  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Duke  Street,  Stamford  Street,  S'E..  and  Great  Windmill  Street,  W., 
and  Publish«(i  Monthly  by  the  Proprietors,    WARD;  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.G.  ^^ 
Editorial  communications  to   bt  addrtsscd  "  TItc   Editor,    IVindsor   Miis:azine,  Salisiurjt  Square,  E.G." 
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